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JOHN    CHILDS    AND    SON,    PRINTERS. 


PREFACE. 


This  volume  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Maunder, 
whose  correct  appreciation  of  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  works  of 
this  description  —  designed  as  "  Treasuries  "  of  popular  reference  — 
is  extensively  known,  and  whose  skill  in  their  execution  has  been 
generally  and  deservedly  recognised.  The  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Maunder  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  design — together  with  such  portions 
of  the  work  as  he  had  completed — were  placed  by  the  publishers  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  writer,  whose  aim  it  has  been  to  preserve  the 
familiar  style  of  composition  in  which  the  volume  had  been  commenced, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  has  sought  to  impart  to  it  such  precision  of 
detail  as  will  confer  on  it  the  fullest  measure  of  utility. 

The  Introductory  portion  of  the  volume,  as  far  as  page  20,  is  from 
Mr.  Maunder's  own  pen.  The  account  of  Asiatic  Turkey  (pages  400 
to  465)  embodies  material  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Maunder 
for  that  portion  of  his  work,  but  to  which  some  additions,  as  well  as 
curtailments,  have  been  subsequently  made.  For  all  the  remainder 
of  the  volume,  comprising  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Hughes  is  alone  responsible.  The  sources  of  information  upon  Avhich 
he  has  drawn  are  indicated  throughout  the  work,  and  they  exhibit 
the  results  that  have  accrued  from  many  years  of  study  devoted  to  a 
favourite  and  well-considered  subject. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  many  uses  which  a  well- 
digested  Hand-book  of  Geography,  adapted  for  popular  reference,  is  cal- 
culated to  serve.  All  classes  of  the  community  require  the  frequent 
aid  of  such  a  work,  and  are  prepared  to  recognise  its  value.     In  its  ab- 
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seuce,  no  inquiry  into  the  numberless  topics  that  belong  to  the  social 
problem  presented  by  mankind,  whether  in  past  ages  or  in  the  present 
day,  can  be  profitably  pursued ;  nor  can  even  the  events  which  our 
journals  record  as  of  daily  transaction  in  foreign  lands  be  properly 
understood.  Every  mail  that  reaches  our  shores  brings  intelligence 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  general  aspect,  productions, 
and  social  condition  of  which  but  few  (even  among  well-informed 
readers)  are  familiar,  although  a  knowledge  of  such  topics  is  of  deep 
interest  to  all,  and  even  enters  largely  into  the  active  business  rela- 
tions of  a  commercial  community.  On  these  and  numerous  collateral 
topics,  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Author  in  collecting  the  most 
recent  and  authentic  information ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  work  will 
prove  worthy  to  range  with  the  series  of  "  Treasuries"  which  has  so 
long  held  a  high  position  in  public  favour. 


Stoke-  Ne  w  ington, 
October,  1856. 
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TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


ON  THE  USES  AND  PROPER  CHARACTER  OF  A  PRACTICAL  AND  POPULAR  DIGEST  OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


That  a  knowledge  of  Geography  is  not 
merely  useful,  but  indispensably  necessary, 
is  what  no  one  would  deny,  as  a  general  pro- 
position ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  that  department,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  diversity  of  opinion 
alike  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that  know- 
ledge is  indispensable,  and  as  to  the  best 
means  of  making  it  accessible.  In  some 
cases  Universal  Geography,  especially  in- 
tended for  the  young,  is  a  book  of  mere 
names,  the  learning  of  which  by  rote  car 
neither  benefit  nor  interest  the  learner.  In 
other  cases  the  opposite  extreme  is  run  into, 
and,  by  the  crowding  together  of  matters 
which  are  essential  or  even  intelligible  to 
but  few  readers,  the  book  is  necessarily  ren- 
dered so  vast  and  so  costly  that  it  is  access- 
ible to  fewer  purchasers.  Abstruse  mathe- 
matical calculations,  with  diagrams,  follow 
each  other  in  a  long  series  of  pages,  display- 
ing indeed  the  science  or  the  industry  of  the 
writer;  but,  instead  of  advancing  the  in- 
struction of  the  reader,  serving  only  to  dis- 
tract his  attention,  and  to  cause  him,  na- 
turally enough,  however  incorrectly,  to 
imagine  Geography  to  be  a  study  far  too 
abstruse  for  his  powers,  and  far  too  tedious, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  for  his  very 
limited  leisure. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  in  this 
age  of  very  general,  though,  for  obvious 
reasons,  cursory,  reading,  there  is  no  book 
more  required  than  a  Digest  of  Universal 
Geogrjiph\',  which,  while  avoiding  the  ab- 
surd brevity  of  such  handbooks  as  are  little 
more  than  mere  catalogues  non-raisonnes , 
shall  give  all  that  is  really  interesting  in  the 
more  laboured  and  costly  collections,  with- 
out any  of  that  abstruse  matter  which  is 
either  needless,  or,  for  the  most  part,  abso- 
lutely unintelligible.  We  cannot  better  pre- 
face the  outline  of  what  we  deem  that  such 
a  book  for  general  readers  should  be,  than 
by  saying  a  few  words  as  to  the  uses  of 
Geography ,  and  the  method  in  which  by  such 
readers  it  should  be  studied. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  few,  apart 
from  practical  and  severe  students,  ever  de- 
rive from  their  general  reading  more  than 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  ought  to  derive  from  it.     His- 


tory, Biography,  Books  of  Travels,  nay ,  even 
Newspapers,  can  only  be  fully  and  lucidly 
graphic  to  those  who  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  considerable  and  methodical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  especial  position,  cir- 
cumstances, and  productions,  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Now,  especially  as  to 
the  precise  geographical  position  of  the  va- 
rious countries  which  have  been  the  scats 
of  great  wars  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
we  may  without  fear  of  error  assert  that  a 
clear  intelligence  is  so  very  partially  diffused 
among  the  vast  and  rapidly,  as  well  as  per- 
petually,  increasing  numbers  of  general  read- 
ers, that  in  reading  narratives  of  the  various 
battles  in,  for  instance,  the  Peninsula  and 
India,  or,  to  take  a  more  recent  case,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1854  on  the  Danube  and  in 
the  Crimea,  the  great  majority  of  persons 
have  read  to  an  immense  disadvantage.  They 
have  understood  neither  the  position  of  the 
Sikhs  nor  the  absolute  necessity  that  existed 
for  preventing  their  encroachment  upon  the 
British  frontier,  in  the  one  case,  nor  the 
respective  situations  and  consequent  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  the  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  Anglo-French  armies,  in  the 
other. 

It  requires,  however,  but  little  argument 
to  show,  that  even  for  the  merest  general 
reading  to  be  profitable  we  must  know  far 
more  of  the  world  than  the  situations  and 
outlines  of  its  principal  divisions.  A  good 
Map,  intelligently  and  industriously  studied, 
would  give  us  that  extent  of  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world ;  but  to  give  us 
a  particular  acquaintance  in  some  sort  ap- 
proaching to  the  exactitude  of  personal 
knowledge,  a  systematic  arrangement,  and 
minute  as  well  as  accurate  details,  are  re- 
quisite ;  and  the  great  desideratum  is  to  give 
these  with  sufficient  condensation  to  pre- 
vent the  book  being  either  too  costly  or  too 
bulky,  and  yet  with  sufficient  fulness  to  in- 
terest the  reader,  and  clearly  to  convey  to 
his  mind  every  fact  which  is  set  forth.  We 
propose,  then,  to  give  a  clear  and  popular 
but  rapid  outline  of  the  History  of  Geogra- 
phy, as  a  science,  from  its  earliest  and  com- 
paratively crude  state  to  its  present  com- 
parative perfection ;  to  give  a  general  and 
summary  account  of  the  situation,  figure,  and 
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character,  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth,  and  thence  to  pass  to  a  fuller  and  more 
detailed  account  of  the  various  states  into 
which  it  is  divided :  each  account  of  a  state, 
howsoever  denominated,  being  followed  by 
an  account  of  its  cities,  and  other  smaller 
divisions  ;  its  trade,  commerce,  or  manufac- 
ture; its  soil  and  natural  productions,  as  far 
as  any  peculiarity  attaches  to  either ;  and  a 
like  account,  generally,  of  all  peculiarities 
in  the  habits,  manners,  and  circumstances 
of  the  population.  It  will  be  our  object  to 
diversify  and  improve  upon  the  mere  hard 
outline  which  usually  passes  current  under 
the  name  of  Geography ;  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  supply,  as  to  the  globe  as  a  whole, 
and  as  to  all  its  chief  places,  the  want  of 
that  personal  acquaintance  with  other  lands 
than  their  own,  which  to  ninety-nine  read- 
ers in  every  hundred  is  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly unattainable.  For  this  purpose  we 
shall  call  to  our  aid  the  most  eminent  and 
picturesquely  written  books  of  travels ;  not 
doubting  that  a  page  from  the  graphic  pens 
of  many  of  our  modern  travellers  will  give 
the  reader  a  more  lucid  and  vivid,  a  more 
impressive  and  life-like,  idea  of  a  city's  as- 
pect or  a  national  peculiarity  than  aught 
else  save  personal  observation  ever  could 
give  him. 

That  a  book  should  be  instructive,  yet  not 
dry  or  repulsive,  and  amusing,  yet  the  fur- 
thest possible  from  being  either  trifling  or 
superficial,  appears  to  us  to  be  by  no  means 
impossible ;  and,  considering  the  very  great 
importance  to  readers,  of  every  rank  and  of 
every  pursuit,  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
Geography,  alike  in  its  outline  and  its  de- 
tails, we  think  that  upon  that  subject  a 
book  so  written  is  urgently  required.  What 
strange  mistakes  have  been  made,  not  mere- 
ly by  merchants  in  their  exports,  but  even 
by  really  eminent  statesmen  in  their  public 
speeches  !  And  all  for  want  of  a  careful 
study  of  Geography ! 

As  Ave  have  already  observed,  the  import- 
ance of  Geography  is  generally,  not  to  say 
universally,  admitted  ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  pressing  upon  the  attention  of 
the  reader  the  fact,  that  in  Geography,  as 
in  all  other  liberal  studies,  systematic  and 
close  attention  is  requisite  to  prevent  super- 
ficial attainment  and  confused  arrangement 
in  the  mind.  It  is  not  merely  to  the  mer- 
chant or  the  seaman,  the  statesman  or  the 
professed  scholar,  that  an  extended  and  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  Geography  is  re- 
quisite ;  without  it  no  man  can  be  deemed 
otherwise  than  lamentably  ill-educated,  for 
without  it  we  are  liable  to  error  the  moment 
that  Ave  open  our  lips  about  any  place  be- 
yond the  comparatively  narroAv  limits  of  our 
oavu  personal  knowledge  of  places.  And 
when  Ave  consider  that  without  Geography 
and  Chronology  History  would  be  a  blank, 
and  that  the  first,  properly  studied,  includes 
all  that  is  most  important  in  the  other  two, 
and,  consequently,  is  multitudinous  in  its 
details ;  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  sys- 
tematic arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  and  equally  systematic  study  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  can  render  the  labour  of 
the  one  profitable  to  its  fullest  extent  to  the 
mind  of  the  other. 


The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  History 
of  Geography  forms  a  proper  preliminary 
to  the  task  which  we  ha\re  proposed  to  exe- 
cute. 

OUTLINE    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

Ohr  sole  safe  guide,  as  well  as  our  very 
earliest  guide,  in  the  History  of  Ancient 
Geography,  as,  indeed,  in  all  Ancient  His- 
tory, is  Holy  "Writ ;  and  there  we  find  abund- 
ant proof  that  the  Patriarchs  of  our  now  mul- 
titudinous race  were  a  mere  nomade  hand- 
ful of  herdsmen  and  of  hunters,  shifting,  as 
occasion  required,  from  spot  to  spot,  in 
search  of  a  richer  herbage  or  more  abundant 
game,  along  the  whole  of  the  vast  tract  that 
stretches  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates.  Their  simple  habits  and  the  fine 
climate  could  not  but  cause  a  rapid  increase 
of  these  little  nomade  populations;  mere 
families  at  first,  they  grew  into  tribes,  and 
at  length  into  mighty  peoples,  who  founded 
empires  and  built  stately  cities  on  the  spots 
on  Avhich  their  progenitors  had  pitched  the 
simple  tent,  and  tended  their  flocks  and 
herds.  From  the  father  of  the  family  to  the 
head  of  the  tribe,  and  then  to  the  chief  of  a 
great  people,  the  transition  Avas  not  moie 
natural  or  more  infallible  than  that  from  the 
hunter  to  the  warrior ;  and  aggi-ession  and 
war  Avould  necessarily  compel  a  wider  and 
Avider  separation  of  the  rising  nations,  until 
at  length  the  desert  separated  cities,  traffic 
became  a  necessity,  and  the  lands  once  free- 
ly Avandered  over  by  all  families  and  tribes 
in  common  became  appropriated,  here  by 
one  incipient  nation  and  there  by  another. 
EAren  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  Ave 
already  find  evidence  of  these  migratory 
movements.  (See  Genesis  xii.  3 — 20,  and 
xiii.  5  et  seq.) 

We  have  the  clearest  possible  accounts  of 
the  founding  of  settled  states,  ere  yet  the 
nomade  life  had  ceased  to  be  general,  and 
also  of  the  compulsory  migration  from  cer- 
tain spots,  which  at  that  period  was  from 
time  to  time  caused  by  strife  between  the 
separate  wandering  tribes ;  and  in  Genesis, 
chap,  xxvi.,  we  find  Isaac  "  soAving"  in  the 
land  of  Philistia,  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
landAvhich"  returned  him  an  hundred- fold," 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  their  king  Abimelech.  We  espe- 
cially recommend  to  the  reader's  notice 
these  plain  proofs  of  not  only  the  nomade 
origin  of  all  the  mighty  peoples  Avhose  ci- 
ties and  whose  palaces  subsequently  rose 
fair  and  far  apart  on  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  and  throughout  Western  Asia,  but  also 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Avandering  tribe 
became  the  mighty  and  warlike,  as  Avell  as 
Avealthy ,  and  then  luxurious,  and  then  guilty 
and  doomed,  nations;  because  they  seem  to 
us  to  throw  a  broad  and  a  bright  light  upon 
the  difference  of  races  and  languages,  about 
Avhich  much  has  been  said  and  written,  but 
upon  which  nothing,  to  our  comprehension, 
can  be  so  decisive  as  the  above -quoted  pas- 
sages, and  others  of  a  like  plainly  yet  sim- 
ply illustrative  character. 

As  the  shepherd  watching  his  flocks  by 
night  would  necessarily  and  almost  insensi- 
bly form  some  rude  outline  of  Astronomy, 
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so  the  wanderers  from  spot  to  spot  would 
acquire  a  certain ,  though  a  limited,  acquaint- 
ance with  Geography;  but  as  their  know- 
ledge would  be  derived  only  from  personal 
experience,  it  would  be  as  accurate  and  mi- 
nute within  the  limits  of  that  experience  as 
their  conjectures  would  be  wild  and  errone- 
ous as  to  all  beyond.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  we  perceive  to  be  the  case ;  for  though 
in  Genesis  we  find  details  that  show  that 
within  the  limits  of  their  personal  experi- 
ence they,  so  to  speak,  knew  their  ground 
thoroughly,  it  is  equally  evident  that  they 
made  not  even  an  approximate  guess  at 
either  the  extent  or  the  figure  of  the  habit- 
able world.  Eastward  from  the  Euphrates, 
emphatically  called  the  river,  they  imagined 
the  land  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  while 
to  the  west  they  imagined  a  vast  expanse  of 
island-studded  ocean,  such  as  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians  subsequently  supposed  to  sur- 
round the  whole  earth ;  and  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  "the  ends  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  the  corners  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  pillars 
of  the  earth,"  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they 
took  it  to  be  a  vast  horizontal  mass;  and 
clearly  as  modern  science  now  shows  that 
opinion  to  be  erroneous,  it  was  a  natural 
one  enough  to  people  cognizant  only  of  a 
comparatively  limited  expanse  of  land  and 
water.  What  more  natural  than  for  people 
thus  situated  to  imagine  an  impracticable 
expanse  of  land  or  water  on  either  hand, 
and,  beyond,  intolerable  darkness  and  an 
unceasing  elemental  war?  And  if  the  birth 
of  error  was  practicable,  its  duration  was 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  utter  want  of  sci- 
ence or  experience  in  the  hearers  of  descrip- 
tions of  this  or  that  newly  discovered  tract 
of  land  or  water,  who  thus  were  unable  to 
detect  the  mistaken  exaggeration  of  an  ig- 
norant sailor,  or  the  wilful  exaggeration  of 
a  boasting  traveller. 

As  the  nations  extended,  more  and  more 
of  eye-sight  Geography  would  of  course  be 
acquired;  each  new  migration  giving  to  a 
whole  people  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
land  and  water,  previously  unknown  to  all, 
or  known  only  to  a  few  ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  scarcely  any  merely  conjectural  theory 
can  be  more  safe  than  to  suppose  that,  as 
Western  Asia  became  more  and  more  incon- 
venient to  the  ruder  and  still  nomade  tribes, 
they  would  gradually  and  in  perpetually 
increased  necessity,  and  consequent  daring, 
make  their  way  at  first  to  Upper  Armenia, 
making  occasional  descents  upon  the  richer 
and  more  civilized  peoples,  and  at  length 
sending  off  branches  over  the  southern  limits 
of  Caucasus,  and  thence  into  Scythia. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  ancient  peopling 
of  Europe  in  the  north  may  be  as  naturally 
and  plausibly  accounted  for  in  this  wise  as 
that  of  Libya,  or  Africa,  by  similar  migra- 
tions of  either  warlike  or  herding  caravans 
going  forth  by  way  of  Stony  Arabia.  Suc- 
cessive migrations  in  various  directions,  by 
affording  so  many  itineraries,  laid  the  found- 
ation of  Geography,  but  that  foundation  re- 
quired to  be  vastly  extended  ere  the  great 
superstructure  coxild  arise.  Obvious  as  Avas 
the  clanger  of  wilful  representation  or  ig- 
norant error  in  the  case  of  those  who  tra- 
velled to  distant  parts  by  land,  that  danger 


was  infinitely  greater  when  the  mariner,  no 
longer  timidly  hugging  the  shore  in  his  frail 
boat,  put  out  upon  untried  seas  to  seek  ad- 
venture or  profit  upon  as  yet  unknown 
lands.  And,  accordingly,  in  all  the  early  re- 
cords that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find 
the  most  startling  deficiencies  alternating 
with  the  most  preposterous  errors  and  mis- 
representations. 

Lined  as  the  shores  of  the  Med'terranean 
at  an  early  period  became  by  wealthy  and 
enterprising  commercial  states,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  Africa 
should  early  become  an  object  of  intense 
curiosity.  Was  it  a  continent  or  a  penin- 
sula ?  Ry  what  manner  of  people  were  its  far 
and  unexplored  shores  inhabited?  These 
questions  appeared  so  deeply  interesting  to 
Necho,  a  warlike  and  ambitious  king  of 
Egypt,  that  he  manned  a  small  fleet  with 
Phoenicians,  then  the  most  enterprising  and 
skilful  sailors  in  existence,  and  gave  them 
directions  to  steer  their  course  down  the 
Red  Sea,  and  endeavour  to  double  the  land 
so  as  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Steering  into  the  Southern  sea,  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus,  the  Phoenicians  when 
autumn  approached  drew  their  vessels  to 
shore,  sowed  crops  and  reaped  them,  and 
then  put  to  sea  again  ;  and  having  in  this 
wise  toiled  onward  for  two  years,  they  in 
the  third  year  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
and  reached  Egypt.  Herodotus  gives  credit 
to  every  part  of  this  narrative,  excepting  to 
one  assertion  of  the  adventurous  mariners, 
which  in  fact  affords  the  very  best  proof  of 
their  general  truthfulness.  One  thing  that 
they  report,  says  he,  may  be  credited  by 
others,  but  finds  no  credence  with  me ;  it  is, 
that  in  passing  round  Africa  they  had  the  sun 
on  their  right  hand.  Had  Herodotus  pos- 
sessed even  a  tolerable  map  of  the  world,  he 
would  instantly  have  seen  that,  steering 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
thence  coasting  west  and  north  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Phoenician  sailors 
necessarily  saw  that  which  he  obviously 
considers  a  gross  blunder,  or  an  impudent 
fiction.  To  us  we  confess  that  that  very 
statement  is  decisive  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
account  as  a  whole ;  but  we  merely  notice 
either  the  voyage  or  the  remark  of  Herodo- 
tus to  show,  that  long  after  meii  wei*e  enter- 
prising mariners  and  wealthy  merchants, 
they  were  so  utterly  destitute  of  nauto-geo- 
graphical  science,  that  to  enter  into  any  of 
the  earlier  systems  of  Geography  would  be 
something  worse  than  merely  useless ;  tend- 
ing as  it  would  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  vain  disputations,  founded  part- 
ly upon  long-exploded  errors  of  reasoning, 
and  partly  upon  mere  and  conflicting  con- 
jectures as  to  fact.  It  was  not  until  Astro- 
nomy came  to  the  aid  of  Geography  that  the 
latter  could  possibly  consist  of  aught  more 
than  mere  Itineraries,  no  matter  whether  it 
was  the  Earth  or  the  Sea  that  was  explored ; 
every  new  voyage  being  a  purely  empirical 
one,  in  which  the  voyager  was  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  land  he  would  reach  after 
running  to  such  distance  and  in  such  course 
from  his  port  of  departure  as  others  before 
him  had  run  and  described. 
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Eratostlienes  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to 
have  made  the  first  grand  step  towards  ren- 
dering Geography  a  science  instead  of  a  chaos 
of  empirical  systems.  Furnished  with  an 
immense  number  of  facts  that  had  be^  n  col- 
lected by  Alexander  and  his  generals  in  their 
warlike  wanderings,  and  having  free  access 
to  the  Alexandrian  library,  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth, 
without  which  all  attempts  at  determining 
its  magnitude,  and  the  exact  position  and 
arrangement  of  its  parts,  could  be  but  mere 
guess-work.  But  as  he  based  his  system 
upon  a  line  drawn  across  the  Mediterranean 
and  carried  on  through  Asia,  commencing  at 
the  Iberian  Cape — now  Cape  St.  Vincent — 
and  terminating  at  China,  on  the  eastern 
ocean,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  the 
result  of  his  stvidies  gave  the  globe  consider- 
ably under  one-third  of  its  actual  circuit, 
and  his  latitude  was  no  less  erroneous  than 
his  longitude.  Something,  however,  was 
now  done ;  and  Hipparchus,  mapping  out 
the  heavens  and  numbering  the  stars  ac- 
cording to  their  places,  applied  the  previous 
and  comparatively  limited  exertions  of  Ti- 
mocharis  and  Aristillus,  with  his  own  vast 
improvements,  to  their  true  and  most  pre- 
cious purpose  ,  that,  namely,  of  applying  the 
stellar  latitudes  and  longitudes  to  deter- 
mining those  of  the  various  corresponding 
points  of  the  earth  with  a  degree  of  scien- 
tific accuracy — a  process  truly  surprising. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  patient  astronomer,  par 
excellence,  of  his  time  and  country ;  for,  in 
addition  to  thus  establishing  Astronomical 
Geography,  so  far  that  thenceforth  it  needed 
only  extended  observation,  by  means  of  im- 
proved instruments  and  with  a  vigilant  zeal 
in  correcting  errors,  we  are  told  that  "  he 
made  a  considerable  number  of  observations 
of  latitude ;  pointed  out  the  means  of  as- 
certaining longitudes  by  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  and  calculated  the  eclipses  for  six 
hundred  years."  Marvellous  performances, 
considering  how  little  the  art  of  the  me- 
chanic had  then  done  for  the  science  of  the 
astronomer ! 

Mela  and  Pliny,  great  writer  as  the  latter 
was,  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed;  for  the 
former  writes  so  vagxiely  that  he  scarcely 
seems  to  have  comprehended  himself,  and 
the  latter  is  rather  a  guide  and  statist  than  a 
geographer,  deriving  and  transmitting  near- 
ly the  whole  of  his  two  books  upon  thejgub- 
ject  from  the  state  survey  and  the  various 
military  documents  to  which  his  eminent 
position  gave  him  access.  Nor  is  this  ab- 
sence of  science,  and  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  necessarily  limited  information  result- 
ing from  actual  measurements,  a  fault  to  be 
attributed  to  Pliny  alone;  mere  matter  of 
fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  astronomical  observ- 
ation and  calculation,  was  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  among  Roman  geographers.  In 
actual  siirvey  no  people,  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  surpassed  them;  but  their  surveys  were 
made  subservient  to  war  alone  ;  they  had  to 
hold  lands  already  conquered,  or  to  march 
to  the  conquest  of  more  ;  and  their  aim  was 
to  know  accurately  every  particular  of  the 
distance  to  be  traversed,  and  thus  to  avoid 


every  difficulty  and  seize  upon  every  advan- 
tage presented  by  the  face  of  the  country. 
Whatever  they  told  they  told  precisely ;  but 
the  account  was  that  of  the  intelligent  mi- 
litary surveyor,  not  of  the  geographer ;  it 
was  grounded  not  upon  science,  but  upon  the 
measuring  line  alone. 

"We  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  Pto- 
lemies that  Eratosthenes  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  Geography  as  a  science ; 
and  as  late  as  the  second  century,  under  the 
iron  rule  of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Tyre 
were  far  superior  in  geographical  science 
and  resources  to  any  other  cities.  They  still 
had  but  imperfect  notions  of  Astronomical 
Geography,  and  had  even  added  some  new 
errors  to  the  errors  of  its  founders ;  but  to 
the  ample  materials  of  Alexander  and  of  the 
Romans  the  new  school  of  geographers 
added  those  furnished  by  travellers  and  na- 
vigators, yearly  rendered  more  numerous 
and  more  adventurous  by  the  impulses  of 
luxury  at  Rome,  and  by  commercial  spirit 
everywhere. 

To  Ptolemy  the  great  praise  is  due,  that 
though  he  neither  discovered  any  new  prin- 
ciple nor  succeeded  in  forming  a  perfect  sys- 
tem from  the  systems  and  materials  left  to 
him  by  others,  he  adopted  and  blended  into 
one  harmonious  whole  all  that  was  sound 
and  accurate  of  theirs,  and  proceeded  on 
the  Hipparchian  principle  of  astronomical 
calculation  instead  of  the  measuring  rod. 
But  though  right  in  the  main  to  an  extent 
really  remarkable,  considering  the  then 
general  state  of  science,  and  more  especially 
considering  the  incorrectness  of  his  own 
theory  of  the  universe,  his  erroneous  mea- 
surement of  the  degree  caused  his  computa- 
tions of  longitude  to  err  no  fewer  than  forty 
degrees  between  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  In- 
dia; and  he  moreover  obstinately  rejected 
all  that  had  been  alleged  as  to  Africa  having 
been  circumnavigated  and  theMediterranean 
thus  reached  by  the  Atlantic,  and  conceived 
Africa,  in  fact,  to  circumtend  the  Indian 
Sea  and  join  the  east  of  Asia,  thus  forming 
the  great  Indian  Sea  into  an  inland  basin. 

Finding  that  Ptolemy,  the  last  and  great- 
est of  the  ancient  geographers,  could  be 
guilty  of  these  and  various  other  errors, 
though  he  was  aided  so  greatly  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  himself,  bating  some  false 
theory,  an  accomplished  astronomer,  we  may 
here  close  this  portion  of  our  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Geography  by  observing,  that 
though  much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  tke 
main  difficulty  was  at  an  end.  The  true 
principle — however  imperfectly  worked  out, 
perhaps  in  general  imperfectly  understood 
— was  at  least  discovered.  The  compass 
and  the  telescope,  patient  science  in  the 
observatory,  and  the  daring  voyage  from 
clime  to  clime,  could  not  fail  to  do  the  rest. 

During  the  dark  ages,  indeed,  Geography, 
suffering  in  common  with  all  learning,  had 
so  far  retrograded,  that  in  a  work  written 
in  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  the  writer 
gives  only  mere  fragments  of  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny ;  and  even  what  he  does  give  he  so 
garbles  and  confounds,  that  the  Caspian 
makes  its  re-appearance  as  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Still,  we  repeat  it,  the 
good  work  was  so  far  done,  that  though  geo- 
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graphie&l  science  had  for  a  time  disappear- 
ed, "  it  was  not  dead  but  sleeping."  From 
time  to  time  missionaries,  zealous  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  were  sent  forth, 
and  though  their  narratives  were  frequently 
but  distorted  representations  of  the  reality, 
or  mere  dry  itineraries,  and  though  they 
were  always  for  the  time  buried  among  the 
archives  of  some  monastery,  all  still  was 
tending,  though  silently,  to  aid  the  future 
and  better  day  that  was  in  store  for  science. 
War,  too,  lent  its  aid  anew  as  to  local  dis- 
coveries ;  and  the  Crusades  in  the  Holy 
Land  furnished  fresh  materials  for  the  sci- 
entific afterwards  to  work  upon,  and  also 
led  to  an  acquaintance,  which  probably 
never  otherwise  would  have  been  made, 
with  much  that  was  valuable  in  the  stores 
of  Arabian  knowledge.  That  knowledge,  it 
is  true,  was  imperfect,  but  it  still  furnished 
very  valuable  data  for  more  scientific  in- 
quirers to  work  upon.  In  Northern  Asia, 
too,  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  under 
Jenghis  Khan  into  China,  and  thence  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  had  the  effect  of  at- 
tracting European  attention  very  strongly 
to  that  quarter.  The  princes  of  Europe 
trembled  lest  their  thrones  should  next  fall 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  successors  of  Jen- 
ghis; and  though,  after  they  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  overrun  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  march  as  victors  into  Hungary  and  Si- 
lesia, the  gallant  knights  and  stalwart  le- 
gions of  Germany  drove  them  back  into 
Poland,  their  might  and  their  ferocity  had 
inspired  so  much  terror,  that  negociation 
was  resorted  to.  The  Pope  became  the  chief 
negociator,  as  the  Christian  representative 
of  Europe,  and  he  in  his  turn  employed 
monks  as  his  ambassadors.  His  choice  has 
been  blamed,  but  we  think  unjustly;  the 
very  little  real  enlightenment  that  existed 
lingered  chiefly  in  the  monasteries,  and  how- 
ever ill  the  monk's  hand  might  fit  the  sword- 
hilt,  he  was  far  more  likely  to  succeed  on  a 
mission  of  peace  than  the  knight  to  whom 
the  fierce  fray  was  as  life  and  rapture, 
and  who  could  not  have  brooked  the  an- 
gry scowl  or  the  insolent  threat  of  a  bar- 
barian chief.  It  is  true  that  the  embassy 
signally  failed,  but  it  would,  we  think,  be 
far  more  logical  to  attribute  that  failure  to 
the  fierceness  an»d  eager  cupidity  of  the  bar- 
barians, than  to  any  want  of  skill,  zeal,  or 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  envoys.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  embassy  contributed  its  share 
to  geographical  knowledge  of  the  merely 
empirical  kind.  Carpini,  and  afterwards 
Rubruquis,  travelled  by  the  north  of  Russia, 
by  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian, to  the  central  plains  of  inner  Asia;  and 
their  information,  as  we  have  said,  though 
merely  empirical,  and  on  some  points  dis- 
puted, undoubtedly  added  much  that  is  valu- 
able to  the  great  sum  of  geographical  know- 
ledge. 

"War,  commerce,  religious  zeal,  religious 
fanaticism,  and  political  necessity,  having 
all  by  turns  contributed  their  share  towards 
the  exploration  of  distant  lands,  it  was  ine- 
|  vitable  that  individual  curiosity  and  entcr- 
i  prise  should  do  the  same.  Among  all  the 
I  private  individuals  who  from  these  merely 
j  personal  considerations  penetrated  and  ex- 


amined the  distant  regions  of  Asia,  a  young 
Venetian  noble,  Marco  Polo,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  his  case,  as  in  the  long  subse- 
quent one  of  our  countryman  Bruce,  the 
prejudice  that  would  not  believe  leagued 
with  the  ignorance  that  could  not  under- 
stand, to  see  falsehood  in  whatever  was 
new,  and  mere  invention  in  whatever  was 
wonderful.  The  nobles  of  Venice  at  that 
day  were  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
"  merchant  princes,"  and  the  family  of 
Marco  Polo  had  long  held  the  very  highest 
rank  among  them.  Tavo  of  his  uncles  had 
formerly  travelled  through  Tartary  into 
China.  Their  discoveries,  although  they 
left  no  written  record  of  them,  had  excited 
a  great  sensation  in  Italy  in  general,  and 
more  especially  interested  the  imagination 
of  the  Pope.  He  determined  to  send  a  reli- 
gious mission  thither,  and  Marco  Polo,  who 
was  then  under  twenty  years  of  age,  zeal- 
ously volunteered  to  accompany  that  mis- 
sion ;  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  he 
travelled  with  it  in  the  least  known  regions 
of  Asia.  That  his  ecclesiastical  compeers 
were  very  successful  in  making  converts  we 
may  fairly  doubt;  firstly,  from  the  then 
character  and  social  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  laboured ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  silence  of  Rome  xipon  the  sub- 
ject is  in  itself  pretty  decisive.  But  that 
Marco  Polo  had  really  travelled  amidst  the 
barbaric  wealth  and  splendour  which  he  so 
glowingly  described,  two  circumstances 
pretty  clearly  establish;  he  would  have  been 
contradicted  by  his  fellow-travellers,  had  he 
materially  misrepresented  the  manner  in 
which  they  spent  the  long  period  of  above 
twenty  years,  and  both  they  and  he  return- 
ed home  rich  in  the  most  costly  and  splendid 
jewels.  That  he  may  have  exaggerated 
somewhat  as  to  what  he  had  actually  seen, 
and  been  considerably  deceived  when  he 
relied  on  the  statements  of  others,  is  very 
likely  ;  but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  in  the 
main  Marco  Polo  is  confirmed  in  his  state- 
ments by  the  most  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy modern  travellers,  l 

From  the  various  causes  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  Geography,  though  vastly  im- 
proved empirically,  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  yet  remained,  scientifically, 
pretty  much  where  he  had  left  it,  as  lately 
as  1572,  when  Sebastian  Munster produced  a 
work  in  Avhich,  aided  by  the  discoveries  of 
travellers,  he  avoided  a  vast  number  of  old 
blunders,  and  gave  a  tolerably  correct  ge- 
neral view  of  the  world.  He  also,  while 
clearing  away  some  rubbish,  added  not  a 
little  of  his  own ;  among  other  things,  he 
gravely  tells  us  that  "  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth  there  is  avast  hell  capable  of  con- 
taining many  millions  of  damned  souls;" 
yet,  while  thus  clear-sighted,  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  as  to  what  is  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  he  copied  Ptolemy  in 
the  very  egregious  blunder  of  extending 
Scotland  from  west  to  east. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  Ortelius  pub- 
lished very  greatly  improved  maps ;  and 
Mercator  still  farther  improved  upon  these. 
But  Geography  was  still  only  struggling  out 
of  the  slough  of  error ;  and  even  Mercator, 
though  a  really  scientific  man,  could  not  re- 
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frain  from  mixing  up  absurdity  and  error 
with  his  sound  and  valuable  corrections  of 
the  absurdities  and  errors  of  his  predecess- 
ors. Peace  to  his  absurdities,  however ; 
for  he  gave  that  impulse  to  modern  Geogra- 
phy which  has  in  no  slight  degree  aided  in 
causing  all  the  errors  of  Ptolemy  to  give 
place  to  genuine  scientific  truth  ! 

France  and  England,  if  they  have  too 
often  been  opposed  in  the  field  of  war,  (an 
opposition  now  happily  exchanged  for  the 
closest  ties  of  amity,  as  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Crimea  testify,)  have  ever  since  1678, 
when  Cassini  published  his  tables  of  the 
revolutions  and  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  been  admirably  united  in  further- 
ing the  improvements  in  Geography,  and 
we  trust  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  in- 
civism  if  we  say  that  France  has  been  even 
more  zealous  in  the  cause  than  England 
herself.  Louis  XIV.  was  especially  alive  to 
the  importance  of  geographical  accuracy; 
Picard  and  La  Hire,  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, were  ordered  to  make  a  map  of  France 
upon  astronomical  principles,  and  other  men 
of  zeal  and  science  were  sent  abroad  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  determine  various  longi- 
tudes ;  Maupertuis  was  sent  to  the  arctic 
circle,  and  Condamiue  to  the  equator,  "  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
figure  of  the  earth  by  the  pendulum,  but  also 
with  the  secondary  object  of  observing  for 
latitudes  and  longitudes  in  regions  that  till 
then  had  been  only  loosely  and  unsatisfac- 
torily laid  down." 

Our  whole  volume  would  barely  suffice  for 
even  a  brief  description  of  all  the  vast  and 
varied  exertions  which  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  and  present  centuries  by  the 
English  government — aided,  as  in  the  nu- 
merous expeditions  to  the  arctic  regions  of 
America  and  elsewhere,  by  the  public- 
spirited  energy  and  determined  zeal  of  indi- 
viduals— to  extend  geographical  knowledge, 
and  to  afford  new  aids  to  the  science.  From 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  up  to  the  very 
hour  at  which  we  write,  those  exertions 
have  been  continued ;  and  though  some  few 
problems  still  remain  for  solution,  we  may 
venture  generally  to  declare  that  the  science 
is  no  longer  an  empirical  system  or  vague 
theory,  founded  upon  conjectures  on  the  one 
hand  and  blunders  or  wilful  mystifications 
on  the  other,  but  a  science  fixed  as  the  very 
mathematics  on  which  it  has  its  firm  found- 
ation. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  we  aim  at 
communicating  the  result  rather  than  the 
process;  we  do  not  affect  to  teach  the  ma- 
thematics and  their  astronomical  uses  in  a 
work  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  world  as 
it  is ;  not  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  with  re- 
ference to  its  structure  or  figure,  or  the 
distribution  of  its  great  parts ;  but  rather 
with  reference  to  the  living  abiders  in  those 
parts,  their  productions,  and  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  each  especial  division 
and  subdivision ;  the  vast  continent  and  the 
satellite  islands;  the  kingdom  and  its  in- 
cluded cities.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  some  astronomy  is  absolutely  requisite 
for  a  right  understanding  of  Geography ; 
and  so,  also,  is  some  Chronology.  It  should 
be  a  rule  with  every  one  to  make  himself 


master,  as  all  may  easily  do,  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  especially 
of  those  which  most  importantly  influence 
our  globe  as  to  its  various  climates,  its  vary- 
ing seasons,  the  different  productions  which 
are  severally  peculiar  to  different  regions, 
or  unknown  or  inferior  in  others;  the  tides, 
the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  &c. ; 
and  it  should  also  be  a  rule  never  to  read  the 
description  of  a  country,  however  insignifi- 
cant or  remote,  without  carefully  examin- 
ing the  map.  These  things  being  duly  at- 
tended to,  we  venture  to  say  that  even  a 
young  reader,  or  a  very  imperfectly  edu- 
cated one,  may  here  acquire  an  accurate 
and  clear  knowledge  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  far  beyond  what  the 
learned  and  the  highly-born  could  command 
only  a  few  years  since. 

ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  RACES  AND  LANGUAGES, 
AND  THE  SUCCESSIVE  PEOPLING  OF  THE  VA- 
RIOUS COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND 
EUROPE. 

The  fact,  rendered  obvious  by  the  merest 
glance  at  any  map  of  the  world,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  may  be 
deemed  one  vast  continent,  would,  we  think, 
if  carefully  considered  by  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subjects  which  we  pro- 
pose to  glance  at  in  the  present  chapter, 
have  saved  the  learned  from  the  fancied 
necessity  of  expending  a  vast  deal  of  inge. 
nuity,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  not  a  little 
acrimony,  upon  mere  speculation.  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  Varieties  of  Races  and 
Languages  are,  generally,  accountable  for 
upon  very  plain  and  obvious  grounds.  The 
arrangement  of  the  three  earliest  known 
continents  would  of  itself  suggest  that  which 
the  oldest  and  most  conclusive  of  all  histo- 
ries, the  Hebrew  Scripture,  authoritatively 
declares. 

Glancing  at  "Western  Asia,  that  undoubted 
birth-place  of  our  race,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that,  as  already  noticed,  as  in- 
creasing population  increased  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  nomadic  subsistence,  by 
increasing  both  the  extent  and  power  of 
fixed  and  settled  peoples,  both  Europe  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  eastern  portions  of 
Asia,  would  necessarily  receive  the  repulsed 
wanderers,  and  gradually  be  settled  and 
cultivated  by  them.  But  why,  then,  all 
emerging  from  the  one  great  cradle  of  the 
race,  is  it  that  we  see  not  one  race,  but  a 
variety  of  races  ?  How  is  it,  that  in  com 
plexion,  cerebral  development,  texture  of 
hair  and.  skin,  facial  expression,  and  even, 
to  some  extent,  intellectual  capacity,  vari- 
ous men  in  various  parts  of  the  world  pre- 
sent such  obvious  and  striking  differences 
to  the  notice  of  the  philosophic  observer? 
Those  who,  perversely  enough,  eagerly  adopt 
this  or  that  fanciful  system  of  this  or  that 
modern  writer,  yet  neglect,  or  even  in  terms 
reject,  the  plain  and  clear  statements  of 
Holy  Writ,  though  they  are  so  strictly  in 
accordance  with  what  we  can  see  still  ex- 
istent, would  have  us  to  imagine  that  every 
variety  of  man  is  in  fact  a  type.  The  negro 
variety,  more  especially,  has  been  triumph- 
antly held  up  as  a  sort  of  irrefragable  evi- 
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dence  of  the  incorrectness  of  all  statements 
upon  the  subject  that  are  founded  upon— 
the  Scripture  narrative  !  The  negro,  ac- 
cording to  this  singularly  perverse  class  of 
reasoners,  is  a  distinct  species,  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  man  and  the 
ape;  and,  indeed,  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
treme, their  reasoning  would  terminate  in 
the  pleasant  conclusion,  that  even  the  Cau- 
casian man  is  himself  but  the  highest  of 
apes !  And  all  this  monstrous  absurdity  re- 
sults from  the  mere  perversity  which  per- 
sists in  digging  below  the  surface  for  what 
lies  upon  it;  rejecting  the  broad  and  bril- 
liant light  of  the  sun  to  grope  our  way 
dimly  by  the  feeble  ray  of  human  fancy;  re- 
jecting Scripture  to  rely  upon  speculations, 
each  contradicting  each,  and  each  more  ab- 
surd than  the  other. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  one  of  the 
most  acute  apologists  for  revealed  religion, 
that  the  difficulties  it  presents  are  not  merely 
less  numerous  than  infidels  would  have  us 
to  suppose,  but  are  also  infinitely  less  nu- 
merous than  those  presented  by  infidelity. 
Nowhere  is  the  truth  of  this  observation 
more  strikingly  evident  than  in  the  disputes 
which  have  arisen  as  to  the  characters  and 
causes  of  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race; 
and  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully 
to  peruse  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  which  we  shall  presently  refer  him, 
and  who  will  then  carefully  examine  the 
arrangement  of  the  three  old  continents, 
and  the  proximity  of  Northern  Asia  and 
Northern  America,  will  have  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  than  would  be  af- 
forded him  by  a  life-long  wandering  through 
the  mazy  systems  of  those  who  profess,  and 
perhaps  with  sincerity,  to  wish  to  find  the 
truth,  yet  set  out  upon  their  search  after  it 
by  launching  out  upon  the  broad  ocean  of 
mere  conjecture,  and  throwing  away  both 
rudder  and  compass  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  voyage. 

How  many  varieties  of  the  human  race 
are  there? — Scripture  says,  Three.  "What 
says  Cuvier,  the  greatest  modern  authority 
upon  the  subject?  Three.  The  great  na- 
turalist is  not  ashamed  to  agree  with  Scrip- 
ture ;  he  believes  in  Genesis,  as  NeAvton  be- 
lieved in  the  Prophecies:  it  is  only  the  small 
sciolist  of  science  and  the  smatterer  of  learn- 
ing who  deems  it  either  necessary  or  pru- 
dent to  cavil  at  the  one  or  to  sneer  at  the 
other.  To  affirm  the  existence  of  any  more 
than  three  Great  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Race  is  flatly  to  contradict  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Creation  as  given  in  Genesis. 
Yet  how  clear  that  history  is,  and,  as  relates 
to  the  Varieties  of  Man,  how  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  of  the  present  hour 
have  before  our  eyes!  Rejecting  this,  and 
fantastically  erecting  every  variety  into  a 
species,  have  we  escaped  from  the  difficulties 
that  seem  to  beset  the  subject?  So  far  from 
it,  we  have  only  begun  with  them;  we  had 
till  now  no  real  difficulties  to  contend  with  ; 
we  had  data  laid  down  for  us  in  the  oldest 
and  most  infallible  of  all  histories ;  we  had 
only  to  use  those  data  intelligently  and  in- 
dustriously, and  the  very  connexion  of  the 
old  continents  avouUI  at  once  have  suggested 
to  us  how  differences  of  complexion,  hair, 


bulk, and  stature,  would  necessarily  occur  in 
two  out  of  the  races  as  they  wandered  into 
various  soils  and  various  climates ;  and  the 
mere  difference  which  we  see  in  all  these  re- 
spects as  the  result  of  intermarriage  among 
people  not  only  of  the  same  Variety,  hut  even 
of  the  same  community,  would  readily  have 
suggested  to  us  the  vast  dijjere?ices  which  re- 
peated intermarriages  between  two  Varieties, 
added  to  the  ejects  of  food,  climate,  and  other 
circumstances,  would  give  to  individuals,  with- 
out producing — or  calling  for  any  supposition 
of— any  new  Variety  or  Type. 

Cuvier,  as  we  have  seen,  counts  Three 
Varieties,  and  we  shall  presently  show  that 
Scripture  data  render  it  impossible  to  con- 
tradict him  without  flatly  contradicting  the 
whole  Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of 
man.  Let  us  first,  however,  clear  away  the 
ground ;  let  us  in  a  very  few  words  dispose 
of  the  question  as  it  is  raised-by  those  who 
do,  as  plainly  as  some  restraining  sense  of 
decency  will  allow  them,  call  upon  us  to  dis- 
believe Scripture  and  deem  them  to  be  in- 
fallible .  If  the  three  Varieties  which,  alone, 
the  greatest  naturalists  admit,  and  the  di- 
vers other  numbers  of  Varieties  for  which, 
against  all  probability  and  against  a  host  of 
proof,  the  smallest  possible  naturalists  as 
well  as  reasoners  contend,  are  not,  respective- 
ly, descended  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
and,  consequently,  from  the  God-created 
first  human  pair;  if,  in  a  Avord,  each  variety 
descends  from  a  different  original  stock,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  first  pair  of  each 
of  these  stocks  ?  At  the  very  outset  we  are 
bewildered;  and,  from  obstinately  closing 
our  eyes  against  a  sublime  truth,  Ave  run 
headlong  against  an  altogether  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  As  Ave  have  abandoned  Scrip- 
ture to  folloAV  our  speculative  reasoners,  we 
look  to  them  to  help  us  out  of  the  perplex- 
ity into  Avhich  they  have  led  us — and  avc 
look  in  vain.  There  must  have  been  a  com- 
mencement of  each  of  these  three,  or  more, 
stocks  or  races  ;  and  if  we  persist  in  reject- 
ing the  truth  of  Scripture  for  the  fancy  of 
speculative  obstinates,  we  have  nothing  for 
it  but  to  suppose  that  the  commencement 
of  each  stock  Avas  a  human  pair  of  beings 
sprung  from  the  soil ;  each  pair  the  actual 
product  of  its  natiAre  land  !  To  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  this  supposition,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  imagining  that  state  of  the  globe  in 
which,  at  diA'ers  places  and  in  divers  cli- 
mates, diArers  species  of  men  spontaneously 
sprung  into  existence,  wrould  be  a  sheer 
Avaste  of  time.  "VVe  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  absurdity  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  so  great  that  there  can  be  but  one 
greater  ;  that  of  rejecting  the  guidance  of 
the  Bible  and  of  modern  science  the  most 
profound,  to  beAA'ilder  ourselves  Avith  quack- 
ery the  most  impudent  and  sciolism  the  most 
shalloAv.  Reverting  once  more  to  CuArier's 
statement,  that  the  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Race  are  three,  and  leaving  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  chapter  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  the  more  seeming  than  real  difference 
between  that  illustrious  naturalist  and  Blu- 
menbach,  let  us  noAV  turn  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  repeopling  of  the  earth  after 
the  Flood.  (Gen.  ix.  and  x.) 

In  chapter  ix.  we  are  clearly  told  that  the 
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sons  of  Noah  were  three  in  number,  and 
that  their  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth,  and  in  verse  19  we  read  that  "of 
them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread."  No 
statement  can  he  clearer  or  more  unequivo- 
cal, and  unless  we  are  to  resort  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  subsequent  to  this 
repeopling  of  the  earth  another  Great  De- 
luge—  an  unrecorded  one  —  destroyed  the 
whole  human  race,  yet  saved  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  subsequently  to  be  preserved, 
understood,  and  transmitted  to  distant  ages, 
it  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  what- 
ever minor  varieties  may  exist,  as  the  re- 
sult of  intermarriages,  and  the  other  govern- 
ing or  disturbing  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  the  only  three 
Great  Varieties  must  be  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  But  they  be- 
ing all  the  sons  of  Noah,  and,  consequent- 
ly, descendants  of  the  first  pair,  Adam  and 
Eve,  why  should  they  give  rise  to  three  dis- 
tinct races  ?  Why  should  not  the  descend- 
ants of  each  of  those  three  progenitors  be 
alike,  and  not  different,  in  those  character- 
istics in  which  the  three  races  so  signally 
differ?  A  mere  glance  at  what  every  day 
takes  place  around  us  would,  partially  at 
least,  answer  this  question.  Do  we  not 
daily  see  the  most  striking  variations  of 
figure,  features,  complexion,  intellectual 
range,  and  moral  bent,  among  children  of 
the  same  parents,  treated  precisely  alike  and 
placed  within  precisely  the  same  moral  and 
physical  influences  ?  If  we  suppose  only  so 
much  difference  to  be  acted  upon  by  change 
of  climate  and  food,  by  altered  external  cir- 
cumstances of  every  description,  and  by  re- 
peated intermarriages  during  many  succes- 
sive generations,  have  we  not  sufficient  data 
upon  which  to  presume  that  a  vast  physical 
alteration  not  only  might  but  necessarily 
must  take  place  in  the  descendants  of  the 
three  brothers,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
even  on  the  assumption  of  those  three  bro- 
thers having  been  precisely  alike,  both  in 
physical  structure  and  moral  bent  ? 

Continuing  to  treat  this  question  strictly 
within  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned 
it,  there  is  still  another  circumstance  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Previous  to  the 
Great  Flood,  the  world,  that  portion  of  it,  at 
least,  which  was  inhabited,  had  already  be- 
come so  far  populous  that  intermarriages 
had  taken  place  to  a  vast  extent.  We  find, 
in  Genesis  vii.  13,  that  "  Noah,  and  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  Noah's  sons,  and  Noah's 
wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with 
them,  entered  into  the  ark."  What  diversity 
of  aspect  might  there  not  be  between  each 
of  the  husbands  and  each  of  the  wives,  as  to 
complexion,  stature,  countenance,  &c. !  And 
then,  taking  into  consideration  the  subse- 
quent intermarriages  of  their  children,  and 
the  widely  different  soil,  climate,  &c,  to 
which  the  descendants  of  those  children 
wandered,  need  we  go  further  to  account  for 
three  leading,  and  only  three  leading,  Va- 
rieties of  mankind?  We  think  not.  But 
though  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the  first 
great  physical  and  mental  difference  inde- 
libly impressed  upon  the  offspring,  respect- 
ively, of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their 
respective  wives,  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 


pared to  join  the  mere  materialist  in  setting 
the  issue  upon  merely  material  causes.  Se- 
condarily, they  needs  must  be,  and  are  to 
the  present  day,  highly  influential  as  relates 
alike  to  man  and  to  the  lower  animals  ;  so 
unquestionably  so,  that  any  tolerably  intel- 
ligent breeder  of  stock  Avould  laugh  in  the 
face  of  the  "  grave  philosopher  "  who  should 
talk  to  him  about  an  unchangeable  Type, 
consideration  being  had  only  to  physical 
causes.  In  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica the  mulatto  child  of  a  white  and  a  dark 
parent  has  white  grand-children,  quite  as 
fair  as,  and  in  numerous  instances  fairer 
than,  the  Spanish  father  or  mother  by 
whom  the  improvement  of  the  race  is 
commenced.  If  three  generations  of  inter- 
marriage, zvithout  any  change  of  food,  cli- 
mate, and  other  governing  circumstances, 
will  do  thus  much,  what  allowance  ought 
we  not  to  make  for  the  intermarriages  of  the 
earlier  descendants  of  Noah,  acted  upon  by 
migrations  to  so  many  various  climates  ! 
But,  we  repeat  it,  we  are  prepared  to  take 
other  and  higher  ground  than  that  of 
merely  material  changes.  The  same  author- 
ity, Genesis,  which  unequivocally  tells  us 
that  by  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  i.  e.  by 
their  progeny,  the  earth  was  overspread, 
also  accounts  but  a  very  little  less  dis- 
tinctly for  such  moral  differences  as  are 
perceived  in  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  va- 
rieties, and  still  more  plainly  for  the  com- 
plexion and  the  cerebral  inferiority  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham.  "  Cursed  be  Canaan, 
he  shall  serve  his  brethren,"  were  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  outraged  father,  Noah, 
when  Ham  so  grossly  offended,  and  when 
Shem  and  Japheth  with  filial  piety  stepped 
in  to  remedy  that  outrage.  (Gen.  ix.  25.)  Was 
the  emphatic  curse  of  the  patriarch  a  mere 
curse,  as  that  word  is  now  used,  a  mere  out- 
pouring of  idle  and  impious  words  ?  No  ! 
It  was  at  once  a  solemn  prayer  and  a  dread 
prophecy;  he,  who  had  so  especially  been 
marked  out  for  salvation  from  the  horrors  of 
the  Flood,  spake,  we  may  be  assured,  only  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High.  And  why 
should  we  doubt  that  he  who  inspired  the 
prophecy  provided  the  secondaiy  causes,  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities 
which  were  to  insure  its  fulfilment  ?  And 
as  though  more  clearly  to  convey  this  view 
of  the  case,  it  is  not  directly  upon  the  offend- 
ing Ham,  but  upon  his  race,  upon  Canaan, 
the  unquestionable  descendants  Of  his  sonj 
Canaan,  that  the  curse  of  slavery  is  pro- 
nounced; and  no  one  whose  learning  ren- 
ders his  opinion  of  any  weight  has  ever 
hazarded  a  doubt  that  those  descendants 
peopled  and  continue  to  people  Africa,  the 
land  of  the  physically  inferior,  mentally 
darkened,  and  both  mentally  and  socially 
enslaved,  Negro.  That  the  Negro  will,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  be  altogether  changed, 
mentally,  physically,  and  socially,  we  firmly 
believe,  and  for  that  belief  we  shall  by  and 
by  take  occasion  to  assign  our  reasons. 

Upon  Shem  and  Japheth  the  patriarch  as 
emphatically  pronounces  blessings  as  he 
had  previously  pronounced  the  curse  upon 
Canaan,  i.  e.  upon  Ham  and  his  descend- 
ants. Shem,  the  progenitor  of  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind,  was  also  the  progenitor  of  the 
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whole  of  the  chief  and  the  most  perfect  race 
of  mankind,  the  Caucasian  race,  to  which 
not  only  the  race  of  Canaan,  or  the  Negro, 
but  even  the  mighty  race  of  Japheth,  or  the 
Mongolian  race,  is  so  immeasurably  inferior 
in  arts,  arms,  science,  laws — every  thing  that 
can  render  man  superior  to  man,  nation  to 
nation.  Upon  these  points  all  writers,  of 
such  united  learning  and  integrity  as  to 
render  them  trustworthy,  are  agreed,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  this  original  and  ordained 
difference  between  the  three  races,  allowing 
for  the  subsequent  and  permitted  influence 
of  intermarriage,  climate,  and  other  chang- 
ing or  governing  circumstances,  renders  all 
cavilling  founded  upon  partial  and  minor 
varieties  of  structure,  aspect,  or  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  something  worse  than 
merely  idle. 

And  here  we  may  remark  upon  the  "  rather 
seeming  than  real  difference"  between  Blu- 
menbach  and  Cuvier,  at  which  we  just  now 
incidentally  glanced.  M.  Cuvier,  in  accord- 
ance alike  with  Scripture  and  with  sound 
logic,  arranges  the  whole  human  race  under 
three  types,  or  great  and  distinct  varieties. 
M.  Blumenbach  partially  accepts  this  ar- 
rangement, but  breaks  up  one  of  the  varie- 
ties into  three,  thus  making  five  instead  of 
three  great  and  distinct  varieties.  The  three 
typos  alleged,  on  the  soundest  logical  grounds 
and  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  are, 

1.  The  descendants  of  Shem,  or  the  Cau- 
casian Variety ; 

2.  The  descendants  of  Japheth,  or  the 
Mongolian  Variety ;  and 

3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Black  Variety,  the 
descendants  of  Ham. 

This  last-named  Variety  Blumenbach  pro- 
poses to  subdivide  into  three,  viz. 

1.  The  American; 

2.  The  Negro  ; 

3.  The  Malay ; 

a  proposal  which  appears  to  be  marvellous- 
ly puerile,  considering  the  unquestionable 
ability  of  the  propounder  ;  for  between  the 
Malay  and  the  Negro  races  he  must  be  an 
acute  observer  indeed  who  can  perceive  suf- 
ficient difference  in  essentials  to  justify  his 
considering  them  more  than  mere  secondary 
differences,  arising  from  individuals  of  the 
same  race  having  been  ameliorated,  deteri- 
orated, or  kept  wholly  stationary,  by  inter- 
marriage, climate,  &c.  We  might  as  well 
insist  upon  distinguishing  into  great  varie- 
ties the  dark-complexioned  Spaniard  and 
the  fair  Norman ;  and  the  occasional  here- 
ditary aberrations  of  six -toed  or  five -finger- 
ed children,  of  whom  so  many  instances 
occur. 

To  us  it  appears  so  conclusive  that  this 
subdivision  of  one  of  the  Great  Varieties  is 
utterly  arbitrary,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
ground  for  it  than  there  is  for  making  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  the  wretched  Bosjeman  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  stalwart  Negro  of 
Guinea,  that  we  shall  unhesitatingly  class 
the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race  according 
to  the  system  laid  down  by  Cuvier,  and 
sanctioned  by  Scripture. 

1.  The  Caucasian,  or  Fair  Variety  of  Cu- 
vier, is  the  Shemitic  race  of  Scripture  ;  that 
race  which,  descending  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tain-chain that  stretches,  far  and  vast,  be- 


tween the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  was  first 
known  as  Babylonians  or  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Jews,  and  Egyptians.  Nimrod  is  the 
earliest  of  the  potent  kings  and  conquerors 
of  whom  history  makes  mention.  "  He  was 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  wherefore 
it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.  And  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Ashur  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah  : 
the  same  is  a  great  city."     (Gen.  x.  9 — 12.) 

Over  the  whole  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
thence  over  Persia,  Arabia,  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  of  Africa,  and  the  fruitful  lands  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  led 
forth  their  armies  and  sent  forth  their  colo- 
nies from  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  But  their 
mighty  despots,  Nimrod  and  Belus,  or  Bel, 
Semiramis  and  Ninus,  were  as  impious  as 
they  were  mighty.  False  worshippers  of 
the  worst  character,  they  made  their  kings 
unto  them  as  gods,  not  merely  bowing  to 
their  temporal  rule  with  the  most  shameful 
and  abject  submissiveness,  but  offering  up 
sacrifices  to  them  and  paying  them  all  divine 
honours.  Shameful  was  the  crime ;  tre- 
mendous the  punishment. 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  from 
the  mountains — His  cohorts  were  gleaming 
in  purple  and  gold;"  but  his  iniquities  be- 
came so  great  and  crying,  that  the  splendid 
cities  that  he  built,  and  the  fruitful  terri- 
tories over  which  he  bore  rule,  were  con- 
demned, the  one  to  destruction  and  the  other 
to  desolation,  and  he  himself  was  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  Assur  or  Assy- 
rians as  a  people  became  extinct.  The  Sur 
or  Syrians,  too,  saw  their  proud  Nineveh 
destroyed ;  and  though  they  themselves  were 
to  some  extent  spared,  they  were  driven 
forth  from  the  smiling  scenes  and  the  exqui- 
site climate  of  Asia,  to  wander  and  multiply 
amid  the  stern  and  barren  rigours  of  Scla- 
vonia.  Is  this  mere  theory  ?  Are  we  wrong 
in  repeating  what  we  formerly  said,  that 
from  Asia  by  the  way  of  Scythia  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  was  peopled  by  those 
who  were  sent  forth  from  Asia,,  for  their  own 
crimes,  or  by  the  crimes  or  the  increasing 
numbers  of  their  fellows  ?  If  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  it  happen  that  the  modern  Scla- 
vonians  can  by  their  dialects  read  those 
Asiatic  inscriptions  on  which  the  traveller 
sadly,  and  in  most  cases  inapprehensively, 
gazes  as  he  wanders  through  the  sad  scene 
of  ruined  Asiatic  cities,  as  shattered  shaft 
and  fallen  column  lie  around  him,  attesting, 
even  in  ruin,  the  vastness  and  the  splendour 
of  the  temples  and  palaces  which  they  once 
adorned?  With  one  exception;  with  the 
exception  of  a  blunder  so  ludicrous  that  we 
cannot  but  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  error  of 
the  press,  a  modern  writer,  himself  a  Scla- 
vonian,  eloquently  appeals  to  the  origin  of 
his  subjected  race. 

"We,"  says  he,  "the  Sclavonians,  the 
Slavi,  the  Servi,  or  the  Surbs,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sur,  or  Syrians.  All  the 
old  Syrian  and  Assyrian  names  are  derived 
from  words  of  our  living  languages,  the  Russ, 
Polish,  Serbian,  Servian,  or  Bohemian." 
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We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  two  words 
which  we  print  in  Italic  make  a  statement 
diametrically  opposite   to   the   truth ;    the 
author,  of  course,  meant  that  the  modern 
languages  contain  names  derived  from  the 
ancient  ones.     The  error  must  needs  be  one 
merely  of  the  press :  so  let  it  pass,  while  we 
quote  a  truly  eloquent  and — to  our  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  Shemitic  or  Caucasian 
Variety  in  peopling  Europe — a  most  import- 
ant passage.   "  We  can  read  the  inscriptions 
on  the  ruins  of  their  Asiatic  cities  by  our 
modern  Sclavonic  dialects.     The  very  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  written  in  Sclavonic, 
records  at  once  our  ancestry  and  the  crime 
for  which  Ave  suffer.     It  means,  There  is  no 
God  but  the  King.     The  four  Jewish  cap- 
tives, Daniel,  Hananiah,  Michel,  and  Aza- 
riah,  brought  up  for  his  service,  received 
from  the  chief  eunuch  the  Assyrian  names  of 
Belteshazzar,  Shadrach,Meshach,and  Abed- 
nego.     These  names  may  all  be  compounded 
from  Sclavonic  words,  which  words  would 
indicate  that   the  bearers  of  those   names 
were  bred  to  fill  the  offices,  still  customary 
in  the  East,  of  royal  purse  and  arms  bear- 
ers, curator  of  the  tents,  and  purveyor  of 
the  table.   Thus,  Belteshazzar  may  be  recom- 
pounded  from  our  Sclavonic  Balta  and  Tzar, 
weapon  and  king;  Meshach  is  represented  by 
our  Sclavonic  meshok,  purse;  Shadraeh,  by 
Shatin,  tent ;  and  Abednego  by  Obedniak, 
repast.     Our  race,  a  conquering  race  when 
it  offended, has  gone  through  so  long  a  servi- 
tude that  its  very  name  has  become,  in  every 
language,  an  opprobrium  and  a  term  for 
slavery.     In    the    Latin,  Arabic,   Persian, 
|  German,  English,  French,  &c,  the  words 
1  ierf,  servitor.,  and  slave,  are  derived  from  the 
!  c  ifferent  names  of  the  unhappy  stock  from 
I  which   we  are   descended;   from  Assyrian, 
j  Syrian,  Serb  or   Serbian,  and  from   Slavi, 
|  Slavonian,  which  is  notoriously  to  this  day 
I  the  same  people,  or  from  that  of  the  Venedse, 
a  Sclavonic  off-shoot.     The  Roman  called 
!  his  slave  serous  from  serb  ;  the  slave,  too,  in 
the  Latin  comedies  is  almost  always  called 
Syrus.    The  Persians  call  him  Venede,  from 
Venedoe ;  the  Arabs,  El  Assyr,  from  Assyria. 
The  English  slave,  the  French  esclave,  and 
the  German  slave,  are  all  derived  from  the 
word  Sclavonian.     Our  race  it  was  that  so 
long  fed  the  slave  markets  of  Rome,  and 
perished  on  her  arenas.    The  statue  which 
images  the  Dying  Gladiator,  when 
'  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  : 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize ; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  hy  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  harbarians  all  at  play  ; 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother  ;  he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.' 

This  statue  and  that  of  the  famous  knife- 
grinder,  whetting  his  knife  to  undergo  the 
last  humiliation  of  servitude,  that  of  tor- 
turing a  slave  at  a  master's  bidding,  are 
both,  without  doubt,  Sclavonic  in  physiog- 
nomy. And  when  the  heel  of  the  Roman 
ceased  to  trample  us,  when,  in  his  old  age, 
the  grasp  of  enemies  was  at  his  throat,  na- 
tions that  flowed  westward  to  assist  him,  to 
conquer  and  to  become  our  western  ances- 
tors, passed  over  our  prostrate  bodies.  Every 
other  people  has  its  glories ;  we  have  none 


since  the  days  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh. 
The  Scythian,  the  Goth,  the  Teuton,  the 
Hun,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Mogul,  the  Tar- 
tar,— in  short,  all  the  countless  tribes  that 
sprang  hideous  from  the  Urals  ;  blood-thirsty 
from  the  Tartar  highlands ;  and  fierce,  beau- 
tiful, and  ruthless  from  the  Caucasus,  all 
had  for  their  miss  ion  to  tyrannize  and  inflict 
as  their  human  streams  swept  by ;  it  was 
ours  to  be  resigned  and  suffer ;  not  to  suffer 
and  perish,  but  to  endure  and  live  on  ;  for, 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  from  the 
Bohemian  hills  to  the  Uralian  mountains, — 
through  centuries  and  centuries  lias  our 
doomed  people  multiplied,  and  conquering 
hordes  have  ruled  to  uphold  the  curse  till 
time  had  softened  by  blending  them  with  us, 
and  then  a  fresh  and  fiercer  migration  has 
invaded  us  like  the  fresh  lash  which  the 
executioner  attaches,  when,  after  a  few 
strokes,  he  feels  the  blood-soaked  knout- 
tongues  groAving  soft.  When  the  great 
storm  had  ceased  that  rocked  the  world 
Avhile  the  Roman  empire  was  crumbling  to 
dust,  when  all  the  human  avalanches  that 
were  scattered  by  the  tempest  had  fallen, 
other  nations  found  repose,  not  ours.  Po- 
land was  overran  by  a  Sarmatian  warrior- 
tribe  :  the  children  of  these  Sarmatians,  the 
Polish  nobles,  Avere  free ;  but  what  were  the 
people  ?  Now  that  time  has  fused  them  into 
one,  the  spell  Avorks  on  again.  Our  ruler 
makes  us  Muscovites  play  in  WarsaAV  the 
part  of  the  knife-grinder  when  he  whets  his 
knife ;  just  as  ages  back  the  children  of  the 
Sarmatian  led  the  Sclavonians  to  desolate 
Sclavonian  Muscovy.  Where  are  our  Ser- 
vian, Bulgarian,  and  Bohemian  brethren? 
As  for  ourselves  in  Muscovy,  first  the  sea- 
kings  subdued  us,  then  the  Mogul  and  Tar- 
tar, then  the  spirit  of  the  German.  You  see 
hoAV  it  bends  the  science  and  civilization  of 
the  world! — gathering  its  sacred  fire  tOAveld 
our  fetters,  and  to  reproduce  a  mighty  and 
numbing  despotism :  the  image  of  that  old 
Assyrian  empire  which  was  our  fathers' 
crime,  for  which  we  suffer." 

The  eloquent  author  of  Revelations  of 
Russia,  to  Avhom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  extract,  obviously  agrees  with  us 
that  as  the  Caucasian  Variety  peopled  and 
enjoyed  the  delightful  and  vast  tracts  of 
Western  Asia,  so  they  were  driven  forth 
thence  into  Etvrope.  He,  indeed,  alludes  to 
but  a  mere  section  of  that  Variety,  and  to  but 
a  single  cause  of  their  migrations  ;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  make  any  allOAvanee  for  the  una- 
voidable mixture  of  the  Caucasian  and  Mon- 
golian Varieties,  consequent  even  upon  the 
very  recurrence,  age  after  age,  of  neAv  mi- 
grations from  or  by  that  great  cradle  of  peo- 
ples, the  Caucasus.  Still,  he  most  import- 
antly confirms  our  views. 

The  Caucasian  or  Shemitic  variety  is 
marked  by  a  Avhite  skin,  rosy  or  carnation 
cheeks,  hair  fine,  silky,  and  wavy  or  some- 
what loosely  curled,  and  abundant  beard ; 
indeed,  the  middle-aged  adult  of  this  variety 
is  generally  hirsute,  even  to  his  hands.  The 
face  is  long  or  oval,  or  so  plump  as  to  be  call- 
ed round,  but  never  flattened  as  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  Negro  and  most  of  the  Mongolian 
races ;  the  features  are  regular,  handsome, 
and  \rery  clearly  chiselled,  the  nose  slender, 
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prominent,  and,  whether  straight  or  aqui- 
line, descending  symmetrically  from  the 
bridge  to  the  tip,  the  top  of  the  head  broad 
and  lofty,  and  the  forehead  both  lofty  and 
broad. 

Lawrence  (Lectures  on  Man)  confirms  the 
opinion  that  the  original  abode  of  the  Shein- 
itic  or  Caucasian  race  is  that  lofty  range 
of  mountains  to  which  we  have  already  as- 
signed it ;  in  which  neighbourhood  the  phy- 
sical superiority  of  that  race  is  to  this  day 
proverbial ;  the  Georgians  and  Circassians 
being  still  the  handsomest  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  To  their  women  this  gift 
of  beauty  has  been,  indeed,  "a  fatal  dower;" 
it  being  only  too  true  that  they  have  "  been 
seized  and  made  the  prisoners  of  the  harems 
of  the  great,  wherever  the  Tartar  could  ra- 
vage or  the  Turk  purchase." 

The  Jews,  the  most  favoured  people  of  an- 
tiquity, have,  by  their  peculiar  polity,  pre- 
served, in  the  East,  the  Caucasian  or  Shem- 
itic  variety  in  its  utmost  purity.  A  modern 
traveller  says:  "  Although  mercifully,  in 
our  days,  they  are  no  longer  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people  that  they  were,  they 
are  yet  in  many  parts  of  Europe  despised 
and  disliked  for  the  character,  perhaps  just- 
ly, attributed  to  them,  of  meanness  and 
avarice.  But  all  Jews  whom  I  have  seen 
in  the  East  are  of  a  totally  different  stamp, 
and  especially  those  of  Asia.  I  know  not  if 
it  is  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  holy  scenes 
consecrated  by  the  mute  records  of  that 
mysterious  dispensation,  so  glorious  in  its 
aim  and  end,  beneath  which  their  fore- 
fathers dwelt,  that  constrains  them  to  walk 
worthily  as  the  sons  of  Abraham.  It  may 
be,  that  but  to  see  in  the  far  distance  the 
lofty  and  snow-crowned  peaks  which  once 
shook  with  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  or  to  turn 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  Jerusalem, 
which  they  wait  to  see  arise  in  regenerated 
glory  at  His  command  for  whom  they  look 
with  darkened  eyes,  does  indeed  purify  their 
thoughts  and  hearts ;  but,  certainly,  all 
whom  I  have  known  in  those  countries 
would  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  their  high 
calling,  at  once  in  their  lofty  appearance 
and  their  reserved  and  dignified  manners." 
And  the  same  author  adds :  "  In  none  have 
I  seen  these  distinctive  features  of  the  Sy- 
rian Jews  so  strongly  displayed  as  in  the 
Rabbi  whom  I  visited  to-day.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  a  more  prepossessing  per- 
son. He  was  tall,  noble,  and  dignified  in 
appearance,  and  wore  the  black  cap  and 
ample  robe  of  the  Jewish  priest,  with  an 
inner  garment  of  purple  silk.  There  is  no- 
thing more  attractive  than  a  solemn  and 
thoughtful  expression  upon  a  youthful  face  ; 
and  whilst  his  fair  complexion  and  long 
golden  hair,  so  unlike  the  generality  of  his 
race,  gave  him  an  appearance  of  extreme 
youth,  there  was  the  record  of  much  deep 
thought  in  the  lines  that  so  strongly  marked 
his  lofty  forehead,  and  an  impressive  seri- 
ousness in  his  mild  eye  and  grave  smile." 
(  Wayfaring  Sketches)  In  that  brief  sketch 
we  see  most  strikingly  portrayed  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  true — i.  e.  unmixed 
with  Mongolian  —  Caucasian  Variety;  the 
tall  form,  the  fair  complexion  and  golden 
hair,  the  lofty  and  thoughtful  forehead,  and 


the  sweet  yet  somewhat  serious  chiselling 
of  the  mouth.  The  sun  of  the  western  Asian 
plains  would  generally,  it  is  true,  render 
the  hair  and  complexion  of  its  inhabitants 
dark ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  description 
is  accurate  to  the  letter,  not  only  of  the 
Jews  of  Asia,  but  also  of  those  of  Europe, 
save  where,  as  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
they  have  deteriorated  their  race  by  mingling 
it  with  the  Mongolian.  All  the  mightiest 
nations  of  both  Asia  and  Europe  have  been 
mainly  founded  by  this  superior  race ;  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  of  ancient  days  were 
both  mentally  and  bodily  perfect  specimens 
of  it :  and,  if  the  Caucasian  Variety  is  now 
scarcely  anywhere  save  at  its  source  ge- 
nerally possessed  of  its  original  physical 
perfection,  or  of  its  original  mental  supe- 
riority, that  circumstance  seems  to  us  to 
be  solely  attributable  to  its  intermarriages 
with  the  Mongolian,  and  to  the  influences 
of  diet  and  of  climate. 

2.  The  Mongolian,  or  Yellow  Variety,  has 
the  skin  of  an  olive  brown  approaching  to 
yellow;  the  hair  scanty,  straight,  and  of  a 
coarse  texture ;  the  beard  is  scanty,  often 
wholly  absent;  the  face  is  flat,  and  very 
broad  from  ear  to  ear ;  the  nose  short,  and 
greatly  flattened  and  widened  at  the  end; 
the  lips  are  thick;  and  the  eyes  have  an  ex- 
tension from  right  to  left,  which  gives  them 
a  remarkable  expression.  In  stature  they 
are  noticeably  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  Va- 
riety; but,  especially  in  those  Mongolian 
people  which  live  plentifully,  they  fre- 
quently attain  an  equal,  or  even  greater, 
obesity.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  probable 
cradle  of  the  Mongolian  or  Japhetic  race  is 
the  Altaian  mountains,  whence  they  have 
spread  over  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  to 
the  south  as  far  as  Hindostan,  north  of  the 
Ganges,  and  eastwardly  to  the  Eastern  ocean, 
where  it  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  Japanese, 
the  Corean  people,  and  those  of  Siberia. 

The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Japheth 
was  inferior  to  that  pronounced  upon  Shem ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  not  only  that  the 
Caucasian  Variety  is  deteriorated  wherever 
it  mixes  with  the  Mongolian,  but  also  that 
all  the  peoples  of  the  latter  Variety,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  are 
strikingly  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
even  so  far  deteriorated;  inferior  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  in  arts,  arms,  laws,  and 
all  other  important  particulars. 

3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Negro  Variety  of  Cu- 
vier, and  the  Canaanite  race  of  Scripture, 
bears  both  in  form  and  intellect  all  the  evi- 
dence possible  that  secondary  causes  were 
ordained  to  inflict  the  inferiority  which 
Noah  denounced  upon  Canaan.  The  hair 
here  becomes  wool ;  the  nose  broader  and 
flatter  than  in  even  the  ugliest  of  the  Mon- 
golian peoples  ;  the  lips  huge,  the  jaws  and 
cheek-bones  projecting,  and  the  cerebral 
formation  in  every  way  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Mongolians.  And  their  intellect  coin- 
cides precisely  with  their  cerebral  forma- 
tion, as  their  moral  and  social  state  does 
with  their  intellect.  On  the  whole  of  the 
African  continent,  excepting  where  Cau- 
casians, or  mixed  Caucasians  and  Mongoli- 
ans, have  possessed  themselves  of  territory, 
the  Negro  remains  for  the  most  part  as  bar- 
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barous,  as  bloodthirsty,  as  leAvd,  as  wretch- 
ed, and  as  completely  the  "  servant  of  serv- 
ants," as  he  could  possibly  have  been  on  the 
first  day  on«which  Noah's  curse  upon  Ca- 
naan began  to  operate. 

As  regards  the  Malays  and  the  Americans, 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  no  Variety,  as  we 
have  already  stated;  but  Negro  peoples, 
ameliorated  by  intermarriage,  generation 
after  generation,  with  a  nobler  race,  and, 
perhaps  also  by  climate,  food,  &c. 

And  may  we  not  venture  to  believe  that 
this  gradual  amelioration  of  the  wretched 
descendants  of  Ham  is  something  more  than 
merely  fortuitous  ?  May  we  not  believe 
that  as  the  New  Law  of  the  Redeemer  has 
superseded  the  Old  Dispensation,  the  Negro 
of  Africa  will,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  lose 
his  distinctive  marks  of  degradation  ?  That 
as  Christianity  carries  its  blessings  to  his 
rude  hvits,  it  will  be,  even  unconsciously  to 
those  who  spread  the  Gospel  there,  an  or- 
dained means  of  removing  the  curse  from  Ca- 
naan ?    We  both  hope  it  and  believe  it. 

What  is  true  as  to  Varieties  of  Men,  must 
be  true  as  to  Languages ;  they  are  all  sprung 
from  three  stocks,  and  though  they  by  per- 
petual intermingling  and  addition  present 
far  more  varieties  than  the  most  whimsical 
of  modern  sceptics  would  venture  to  assign 
to  Man  himself,  they  all  bear  the  indubitable 
stamp  of  their  triad  origin. 

ON    THE   VARIETIES   OF    LANGUAGE. 

Few  questions  purely  speculative  have 
been  more  keenly  argued  than  this :  Is  Lan- 
guage of  divine  or  of  human  origin  ?  Has 
man  painfully  and  slowly  elaborated  it  from 
a  few  inarticulate  sounds,  or  was  that  pre- 
cious vehicle  of  his  reason  given  to  him 
with  reason  itself?  To  us  it  has  always,  we 
must  confess,  appeared  that  the  disputants 
on  either  side  of  the  question  have  chiefly 
rendered  it  a  vexed  question,  by  overlooking 
one  or  two  important  points  which  lie  upon 
the  very  surface,  and  require  full  and  due 
consideration  at  the  very  outset.  The  sub- 
ject, though  interesting,  is  purely  speculat- 
ive, but  whatever  is  worth  arguing  at  all  is 
also  worth  arguing  in  such  wise  as  to  attain 
at  the  least  to  the  highest  degree  of  proba- 
bility, if  absolute  and  demonstrable  truth  be 
beyond  our  reach. 

In  an  instructive  fable,  the  moral  of  which, 
to  look  on  both  sides,  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  we  are  told  that  a 
shield  being  suspended  over  a  certain  road, 
two  knights,  arriving  opposite  to  it,  but 
from  different  directions,  had  so  angry  an 
argument  as  to  its  material,  that  they  at 
length  resorted  to  arms.  Already  both  were 
wounded,  when  a  third  knight,  who  had 
often  before  passed  the  shield  on  both  sides, 
arrived  and  interposed  his  good  offices.  "  I 
still  maintain  that  the  shield  is  gold!"  cried 
one  of  the  disputants;  "  and  I,"  said  the 
other,  "still  maintain  that  it  is  silver!" 
"  You  both  are  right,  and  you  both  are 
wrong!"  said  the  mediator,"  for  one  side 
of  the  shield  is  gold,  and  the  other  is 
silver!" 

Though  happily  the  disputes  of  the  learned 
do  not  lead  to  tilting  with  lances  or  smiting 


with  swords,  yet  they  not  unfrequently  re- 
semble this  dispute  of  the  doughty  knights 
of  the  fable  ;  and  many  of  the  most  passion- 
ately disputed  questions  are  only  disputed 
at  all  because  our  knights  of  the  pen  neg- 
lect to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  shield.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  the  case  as  to  the 
question  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to 
make  some  brief  remarks.  Does  man  owe 
his  reason  to  himself?  The  question  would 
be  an  absurdity  were  it  seriously  asked  ; 
common  sense  would  scarcely  deign  to  smile 
its  negative.  But  between  the  intellect,  the 
reason,  of  one  of  our  painted  and  savage 
ancestors  who,  happily  for  their  posterity, 
were  vanquished  by  the  power  of  civilized 
Rome,  and  that  of  a  Newton,  how  vast,  how 
almost  inconceiveable  the  difference!  Not 
more  vast,  certainly  far  less  wonderful,  than 
that  difference,  is  the  contrast  between  the 
scarce  articulate  and  scanty  words  of  the 
least  gifted  of  all  known  savages,  and  the 
melodious,  varied,  and  almost  perfect  Greek. 
Yet  at  birth  the  merest  savage  was  as  to 
native  endowment  upon  a  level  with  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  philosophers.  Culture 
doing  thus  much  for  the  native  gift  of  mind, 
why  should  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  culture  has  brought  language  prevent 
us  from  deeming  that  to  have  been  also  a 
native  gift,  though,  like  all  our  other  endow- 
ments, given  to  us  not  perfect,  but  to  be  by 
ourselves  perfected?  Such  appears  to  be 
the  light  in  which  both  Scripture  and  reason 
warrant  us  in  viewing  this  matter.  In 
Genesis  ii.  19,  we  read,  "  And  out  of  the 
ground  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field 
and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them, 
and  whatever  Adam  called  every  living 
creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  Again, 
same  chapter,  ver.  23,  we  find  Adam  saying 
of  Eve,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man." 

And  again,  chap.  iii.  10,  Adam  said,  "  I 
heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was 
afraid,  because  I  was  naked,  and  I  hid  my- 
self." Here  then  we  have  clear,  direct,  and 
unequivocal  -testimony ;  testimony  so  clear, 
so  direct,  so  unequivocal,  that  something 
more  than  the  mere  absurdity  of  enthusias- 
tic love  of  theory  would  be  implied  by  any 
attempt  to  explain  it. away,  or  to  give  it,  as 
theorists  are  but  too  prone  to  give  such  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  will  by  any  degree  of 
force  bear  wresting  to  two  meanings,  any 
other  reading  than  the  direct  and  literal 
one,  such  as  it  has  been  received  through 
long  ages  1  y  Jew  and  by  Christian. 

As  we  have  already  said,  then,  it  seems  to 
us  that  disputes  as  to  the  oiigin  of  human 
language  have  mainly  taken  their  rise  in  the 
neglect  of  the  disputants  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  question.  To  suppose  human 
beings  to  have  invented  language,  though 
only  originally  qualified  to  utter  inarticu 
late  sounds,  is  to  oppose  Scriptural  state 
ments  of  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
description  ;  but  it  is  also — which  will  pro- 
bably have  greater  weight  with  those  theor- 
ists who  pride  themselves  upon  their  intel 
lect — it  is  also,  we  say,  to  set  aside  the 
reasonable  and  the  credible  only  to  substi- 
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tute  for  them  the  xmreasonable  and  the  in- 
credible. Let  us  suppose,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  man  was  originally  destitute  of 
other  language  than  mere  inarticulate 
sounds ;  how  was  he  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vance towards  forming  those  sounds  into 
articulate  sounds,  classed,  defined,  and  ap- 
propriated ?  This  first  step  would  not  merely 
he,  according  to  the  witty  saying  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  a  proverb, all  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it  would  also  be  a  difficulty  utterly 
and  for  ever  insurmountable  by  its  very 
nature. 

Scarcely  less  absurd,  though  certainly  far 
more  pardonable,  because  far  more  conso- 
nant with  a  sincere  and  practical  respect 
for  Scripture,  is  the  opinion  of  the  original 
language  of  man  having  been  a  perfect  and 
polished  language,  or  at  all  nearly  approach- 
ing to  one.  Those  who  have  maintained  this 
side  of  the  question  have  done  so  in  spite  of 
the  strong  analogy,  as  to  its  perfectibility,  of 
language  to  intellect.  It  would  be  quite  as 
rational  to  maintain  that  our  first  parents 
in  Paradise  were  versed  in  the  subtleties  of 
the  most  subtle  schoolmen,  and  familiar  with 
mental  toil  and  mental  triumph  as  a  New- 
ton, a  Bacon,  or  a  Locke,  as  to  suppose  them 
conversing  upon  their  few  and  merely  ma- 
terial subjects  of  observation  in  the  accu- 
rately appropriated  and  artfully  arranged 
language  of  Greek  or  German,  Latin  or 
English. 

Although  we  have  never  yet  seen  in  any 
discourse  upon  this  subject  the  same  infer- 
ence that  we  have  ourselves  drawn  from  the 
facts  which  are  accessible  upon  it,  facts  not 
merely  admitted,  but  even  hackneyed  in  ci- 
tation, we  scarcely  find  any  author  who  has 
taken  either  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  language,  who 
does  not  to  the  fullest  extent  admit  one  fnct 
which,  even  apart  from  the  pre-eminci  tly 
decisive  reasons  that  we  have  alreach  ad- 
duced, would  of  itself  assure  us  that  man's 
language  has  one  common  origin,  that  it 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Great  Giver  of  rea- 
son, and,  like  reason,  given  to  him  not  per- 
fect but  to  be  perfected ;  and  that  many  of 
the  differences  in  the  languages  of  nations 
have  taken  their  rise  in  causes  which,  though 
not  demonstrable  as  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion is,  are  yet  so  obvious  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  even  the  least 
imaginative  and  reflecting  minds. 

That  the  original  language  of  man  was 
comparatively  meagre,  and  chiefly  monosyl- 
labic and  substantive,  seems  probable  from 
the  very  circumstances  in  which  the  first 
parents  of  mankind  were  placed ;  and  though 
we  are  far  enough  from  thinking  with  a 
learned  writer,  who  gravely  maintains  that 
Hebrew  not  only  was  the  original  language 
of  mankind,  but  also  that  it  is  and  ever  will 
be  the  natural  language  lisped  by  infants, 
until  example  and  imitation  do  their  work 
and  cause  each  individual  to  acquire  the 
vernacular  of  the  people  among  whom  his 
or  her  lot  is  cast,  we  yet  do  think  that  all 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  go 
to  show  that  it  is — though  with  great  ulti- 
mate changes  and  improvements  wrought  in 
the  course  of  ages — the  immediate  cognate 
of  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise.  Barren 


as  the  Hebrew  is  in  comparison  with  other 
tongues,  Greek  or  German  for  instance,  it 
doubtless  is  more  artful  and  more  nearly 
perfected  than  we  can  suppose  it  to  have 
been  for  some  ages  after  the  creation.  But 
in  estimating  the  probable  extent  of  the 
earliest  improvements  upon  man's  first  im- 
perfect speech,  we  must  not  omit  to  take 
into  consideration  the  great  length  of  ante- 
diluvian human  life.  The  slightest  degree 
of  reflection  will  make  it  at  once  apparent, 
that  in  giving  authority  and  fixity  to  terms 
and  their  uses,  which  at  the  outset  were 
merely  and  purely  arbitrary,  two  or  three 
generations  so  long-lived  would  have  a  vast 
advantage  over  five,  six,  or  more  generations 
enduring  only  the  same  space  of  time ;  and, 
though  not  demonstrable  or  even  certain, 
it  is  to  the  very  highest  degree  probable, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  of  man's  history 
his  language  became  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
artful  and  copious  as  the  Hebrew. 

Those  who  have  argued  against  the  ori- 
ginal unity  of  language  have  fallen  into  a 
mistake  very  like  that  which  has  misled 
other  writers  into  arguing  against  the  de- 
scent of  the  various  races  of  mankind  from 
a  single  parentage.  Both  classes  of  reason- 
ers,  while  seeking  afar  off  for  improbabil- 
ities, have  neglected  high  and  important 
probabilities,  which  lie  close  at  hand. 

As  the  various  races  of  man,  though 
strikingly  different  in  some  superficial  par- 
ticulars, yet  are  identical  as  to  all  the  more 
important  particulars  of  their  structure  and 
natural  economy,  so  the  various  languages 
of  man,  even  where  spoken  in  the  most  dis- 
tant and  ocean-separated  parts  of  the  earth, 
have  yet  points  of  resemblance,  more  or  less 
salient  and  num  rous  indeed,  but  always  so 
remarkable  and  obvious  as  to  make  it  far 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such  agree- 
ments could  occur  in  languages  having  in-  ! 
ventors  as  numerous  as  themselves,  than  I 
how  one  language,  from  causes  both  super- 
natural and  natural,  should  be  divided  and 
subdivided  into  even  more  numerous  lan- 
guages and  dialects  than  those  which  exist. 

As  we  shall  by  and' by  have  occasion  to  j 
remark  and  to  exemplify,  merely  natural  j 
causes  are  daily  and  in  all  situations  alter-  [ 
ing  language,  whether  in  the  way  of  its  im- 
provement or  its  corruption.  But  prior  to, 
and  quite  independent  of,  any  of  these 
changes  wrought  by  the  wisdom  or  the  ca- 
price of  man  himself,  the  direct  decree  of 
Heaven  wrought  so  vast  and  sudden  a  change 
in  man's  original  language  as  would  alone 
serve  to  account,  for  all  diversities  of  speech 
among  divers  peoples.  Hebrew  or  not  He- 
brew, however  perfect  or  however  imper- 
fect in  its  original  state  as  received  by  man, 
or  greatly  improved  during  the  long  period 
that  elapsed  between  our  first  parents  and 
the  Flood,  it  is  quite  certain,  for  we  have  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  Scripture  to 
the  fact,  that  at  the  Flood  and  for  some  time 
after  the  coming  forth  from  the  Ark,  "  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech."  (Genesis  xi.  1.)  Here  is  a  fact,  a 
fact  stated  in  such  terms  as  admit  of  neither 
dispute  nor  gloss,  neither  doubt  nor  "  vari- 
ous readings."  The  human  family,  however 
rapidly  it  might   already   have   increased, 
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must  of  necessity  liave  still  been  too  few  in 
number,  and  was  doubtless  too  closely  con- 
nected both  as  to  intercourse  and  locality, 
to  admit  of  differences  as  to  language.  Those 
or  these  families,  nay,  even  this  or  that  in- 
dividual, might  add  to  or  vary  the  words  of 
the  original  language ;  but  in  doing  so  each 
dealt  with  the  common  stock;  the  variations 
or  additions  of  every  one  individual  would 
be  adopted  by  all  with  whom  he  conversed, 
and,  ultimately,  in  this  comparatively  limit- 
ed community,  by  all.  "We  see  the  very  same 
process  constantly  going  on  before  our  own 
eyes.  All  the  authority  of  academies  and 
other  learned  associations,  all  the  very  pre- 
cious labours  of  the  lexicographers,  and  all 
the  activity  of  critics  and  men  of  learning 
and  pure  taste,  prove  insufficient  to  protect 
our  language  from  almost  daily  adulteration 
with  arbitrary  and  often  senseless  coinages 
— to  say  nothing  of  equally  arbitrary  and 
often  needless  interpolations  from  the  an- 
cient and  modern  tongues  of  other  lands. 
Instances  innumerable  might  be  given  in 
which  both  the  English  and  the  French  lan- 
guages have  been  thus  intruded  upon  at  the 
mere  whim  of  individuals,  in  which  in- 
stances, in  spite  of  the  needlessness  and  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
thus  intruded,  and  the  worse  than  needless- 
ness or  absurdity,  the  absolute  indelicacy  or 
vulgarity,  of  other*,  of  them,  they  have  still 
made  their  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  even 
the  most  polished  classes,  to  become  at  length 
familiar  and  permanent. 

If  frequent  changes  and  corruptions  of 
language  take  place  in  modern  times  from 
mere  caprice  or  mere  corruptness  of  feeling, 
additions  to  the  language  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  men  were  inevitable.  Every  new 
production  of  infant  art,  every  new  situa- 
tion and  feeling  of  families  or  individuals, 
in  a  word,  every  actual  novelty,  would  of  ne- 
cessity give  birth  to  its  representative  in 
language ;  but  these  additions,  though  the 
very  circumstances  in  which  men  were 
placed  would  render  them  constant  as  nu- 
merous, were  additions,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  to  the  common  stock  of  language. 

The  limited  number  of  the  human  race 
assured  uniformity  of  adoption  to  the  various 
individual  contributions  to  language,  while 
the  great  length  of  antediluvian  life  gave 
time  for  each  new  stock  of  words  to  acquire 
both  familiarity  and  fixity  among  those  to 
whom  they  were  originally  strange,  and  by 
whom  the  adoption  of  them  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  been  both  more 
partial  and  less  permanent. 

That  this  process  actually  took  place, 
that  language,  originally  given  to  only  a 
very  limited  extent,  was  thus  gradually  en- 
larged as  man  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  language,  seems  probable 
to  the  very  highest  degree  of  probability 
short  of  absolute  demonstration.  And  when 
Ave  consider  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
improvement  wherever  necessity  combines 
with  unanimity,  we  can  see"  little  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  long  be- 
fore the  wickedness  of  mankind  had  drawn 
down  upon  them  the  awful  j  udgment  of  the 
Great  Deluge,  a  language  at  the  least  as  art- 


ful and  copious  as  the  Hebrew,  as  now 
known  to  us,  was  spoken  upon  the  earth. 

If  both  Scripture  and  analogy  thus  coin- 
cide to  put  to  silence  the  vain  and  useless 
logomachies  of  the  learned  as  to  the  origin 
and  first  progress  of  language,  still  more 
clearly  do  they  enlighten  us  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  diversities  of  language. 

In  Genesis  xi.  (ver.  2,  et  seg.)  we  have  so 
clear  an  account  of  the  supernatural  divi- 
sion of  one  language  into  many  languages, 
that  for  a  much  greater  number  of  languages 
than  now  exist  we  should  see  sufficient  rea- 
son, without  at  all  adverting  to  natural  and 
arbitrary  alterations  on  the  part  of  man  him- 
self, though  to  this  latter  cause  we  shall  by 
and  by  advert  for  special  reason.  The  whole 
of  the  Scriptural  account  is  at  once  so  gra- 
phic and,  to  our  thinking,  so  convincing, 
and  so  impossible  of  misinterpretation,  that 
we  shall  transcribe  it  entire. 

In  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  1,  we  have  read  that 
"  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  one  speech." 

Nothing  can  be  less  equivocal ;  if  we  take 
language  and  speech  to  be  iterative,  syno- 
nyms used  in  the  Eastern  style  of  amplifica- 
tion, the  fact  stated  in  those  words  remains 
the  same ;  and  it  surely  is  not  weakened  if 
we  consider  language  to  mean  the  words 
spoken,  and  speech  the  pronunciation  of 
those  words ; — and  such  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning.  But  whether  synonyms,  used  in 
the  way  of  amplification,  or  whether,  as  on 
our  supposition,  distinct  Avords  with  distinct 
meanings;  the  text  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally tells  us  that  all  men  were  of  one  lan- 
guage, or  that  they  not  only  were  all  of  one 
language,  but  also  of  one  pronunciation.  The 
Mosaic  accounl  then  proceeds : 

Ver.  2.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  jour- 
neyed from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  and  they  dwelt  there. 

3.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to, 
let  us  make  bricks  and  burn  them  thorough- 
ly ;  and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar. 

4.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. 

5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city 
and  the  tOAver  which  the  children  of  men 
builded. 

6.  And  the  Lord  said,  Eehold,  the  people  is 

07l£,  AND  THEY  HAVE  ALL  ONE  LANGLTAGE  ;  and 

this  they  begin  to  do :  and  noAV  nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do. 

7.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not 
understand  one  another's  speech. 

8.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and 
they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 

9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Label ; 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  earth ;  and  from  thence  did 
the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth. 

Here,  surely,  is  nothing  equiArocal ,  nothing 
that  requires  the  ingenious  amplification  of 
conjecture.     The  narrative  is  clear,  simple, 
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full.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
limited  sphere  of  the  observation  of  our  first 
parents  rendered  it  unnecessary  and  impro- 
1  uil >le  that  their  vocabulary  should  be  other- 
wise tban  proportionately  limited.  As  their 
posterity  progressed  in  arts,  affairs,  and  ex- 
perience, so  the  language  must  have  pro- 
gressed in  copiousness.  But  however  added 
to  or  altered,  it  remained  the  one  only  lan- 
guage upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  until  the 
presumption  of  mankind  was  laughed  to 
scorn  by  the  confusion  of  their  speech,  as 
the  wickedness  of  their  progenitors  had  been 
signally  and  awfully  punished  by  the  Deluge 
that  overwhelmed  the  earth. 

And  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  tautology,  we  must  remark  that  to  what 
we  deem  to  be  the  only  reasonable  view  of 
the  question  before  us,  as  we  have  Scrip- 
ture authority  for  calling  it  the  only  true 
view  of  the  question,  it  really  signifies  no- 
thing whether  in  verse  9,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing citation,  the  word  language  is  or  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  the  word 
speech.  The  confounding  of  men's  language 
may  imply  either  a  confounding  of  the  words, 
or  of  the  pronunciation,  or  of  both.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  speculation,  however,  and  for  a 
reason  which  by  and  by  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious,  we  are  of  opinion  that  diversity  of 
words  was  no  further  included  in  the  corifu- 
sion  thus  inflicted  upon  human  language 
than  was  rendered  inevitable  by  a  sudden, 
complete,  and  supernatural  confusion  of 
pronunciation  and  accent.  The  same  inar- 
ticulate sounds  variously  combined  do  not 
form  articulate  sounds  more  completely  dif- 
ferent than  arc  the  same  articulate  sounds 
in  various  accents  and  with  various  pro- 
nunciations. 

But  in  whatever  mode  or  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  language  of  the  presumptuous 
builders  on  the  plain  of  Shinar  was  con- 
founded; whether  the  same  words  were 
pronounced  by  them  in  such  different  guises 
of  pronunciation  and  accent  as  to  render  the 
speech  of  each  section  of  men  unintelligible 
to  the  other,  or  whether  each  section  or 
tribe  was  actually  endowed  or  afflicted  with 
a  radically  new  set  of  words  as  well  as  of 
accents;  here, at  all  events, is  an  account  of 
the  earliest  diversities  of  language  so  clear, 
that  nothing  but  the  mere  love  of  disputing 
for  disputation's  sake  could  have  ever  made 
the  main  fact  the  subject  of  doubt,  far  less 
of  cavil. 

And  in  whichever  of  the  two  modes  the 
language  of  man  was  first  confounded,  the 
diversity  would  naturally  become  greater 
instead  of  less  during  many  succeeding  ages. 
To  the  present  day  it  is  the  case,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  world  it  must  continue  to  be  the 
case,  that  new  circumstances,  new  objects, 
new  occurrences,  necessitate  the  invention 
of  new  words.  In  the  case  of  all  modern 
and  civilized  nations,  many  of  these  new 
words  consist  only  of  combinations  of  whole 
or  elided  (or  partly  whole  and  partly  elided) 
words  already  in  use.  Language  is  already 
so  copious  and  so  far  advanced  towards  per- 
fection, and  man's  experience,  possessions, 
acquaintance  with  nature  and  achievements 
in  art,  have  for  so  many  centuries  arrived  at 
so  high  a  pitch,  that  little  necessity  exists 


for  the  coinage  of  words  radically  and  abso- 
lutely new,  for  the  naming  of  his  compara- 
tively few  new  possessions,  inventions,  or 
views,  or  feelings,  or  experience.  But  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  the  direct  con- 
trary was  the  case;  and  it  must  have  been 
especially  requisite  for  new  words  to  spring 
into  existence  at  every  step  of  man's  pro- 
gress after  the  confusion  of  language  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar. 

Similarly  organized,  and  actuated  by  simi- 
lar wants,  perceptions, and  general  motives, 
mankind,  however  widely  scattered  and  ut- 
terly cut  off,  each  tribe  from  communication 
with  each,  would  necessarily ,  in  implicit 
though  often  in  unconscious  obedience  to 
the  providential  scheme — so  to  speak — of 
man's  organization,  simultaneously  though 
without  concert  proceed  to  similar  modes  of 
action.  Like  caxises  produce  like  effects ; 
like  wants,  feelings,  organization,  and 
powers  would,  of  mere  mechanical  necessity, 
produce  like  aims,  exertions,  and  results — 
general  results  we,  of  course,  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean.  Neither  the  processes  of 
man  at  that  early  period,  nor  the  results  of 
those  processes,  would  be  alike  as  to  par- 
ticulars ;  but  then,  as  now,  all  would  labour 
to  secure  their  real  or  imaginary  benefits, 
and  to  secure  themselves  against  real  or 
imaginary  evils.  "  Scattered  abroad  upon 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth,"  men  doubtless 
laboured  variously  because  they  were  placed 
in  various  circumstances  as  to  climate,  soil, 
local  position,  and  natural  productions.  The 
inhabitant  of  the  arid  and  almost  burning 
plain  would  be  solicitous  for  shelter  from 
the  heat;  the  native  of  the  icy  steppes  and 
the  mountain  ranges  covered  with  perennial 
snow  would  be  solicitous  for  shelter  from 
the  cold ;  water  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  his  native  soil  would  be  sufficient  ban- 
quet to  the  dweller  in  the  ardent  and  fruit- 
ful East ;  while  the  tribes  who,  either  self- 
directed  or  impelled  by  that  word  of  God 
which  scattered  men  abroad  through  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  set  up  their  rest  in  the  icy 
r  gions  of  the  North,  would  require  not  only 
the  skins  of  animals  for  clothing,  but  the 
flesh  of  animals  for  a  sufficiently  nutritive 
and  stimulating  food,  to  enable  them  to  en- 
dure, and  even  to  rejoice  amidst,  the  rigours 
of  the  climate. 

In  other  particulars  the  like  differences 
would  prevail.  But  this  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  general  proposition;  all  would  employ 
the  like  powers  in  accordance  with  like  or- 
ganization, wants,  feelings,  and  aims;  and 
as  the  powers  and  organization  of  men  were, 
as  now,  on  an  average  in  all  climates,  the 
differences,  whether  as  to  purpose  or  pro- 
cess in  various  parts  of  the  world,  would  be 
only  partial,  and  such  as  arose  from  differ- 
ence of  circumstances — and  chiefly  from  dif- 
ference of  climate. 

Now  as  long  as  mankind  were  so  limited 
in  number  as  to  form  but  one  people,  and  to  I 
communicate  but  in  one  language,  it  may  I 
reasonably  be  affirmed  that  their  progress 
in  the  arts  was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
more  especially  as  this  one  and  compara- 
tively small  people  was  located  in  the  luxu- 
riant and  genial  East.  From  all  analogy ,  we 
may   also   infer    that  in    metaphysics  and 
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reasoning,  whether  practical  or  merely  spe- 
culative, these  early  children  of  our  race 
were  even  more  backward  than  in  the  arts ; 
for  reasoning  and  speculation  do  not  appear 
to  any  extent  among  men  until  they  have 
not  only  made  great  advances  in  the  useful 
arts  of  life,  but  have  also  made  those  accu- 
mulations of  the  productions  of  art  which 
constitute  that  real  wealth  of  which  money, 
no  matter  what  its  form  or  material,  is  the 
intrinsically  valueless  medium  of  exchange. 

The  original  language  of  mankind,  then, 
the  most  severe  and  close  attention  to  fair 
reasoning  will  allow  us  to  presume  to  have 
been  meagre,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
to  have  borne  relation  chiefly,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  material  objects,  physical  wants 
and  feelings,  and  the  daily  and  indispensa- 
ble concernments  and  transactions  of  men 
in  a  state  of  life  as  little  refined,  luxurious, 
or  complicated,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Now,  even  if  we  assume  as  granted  what 
we  have  only  glanced  at  as  our  own  suppo- 
sition, that  the  confusion  of  language  spoken 
of  was  a  change  supernaturally  wrought, 
not  in  the  words  of  the  original  language, 
but  in  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  the 
speakers,  in  how  inconceivably  short  a  time 
would  not  mere  physical  circumstances, 
mere  differences  of  climate,  and  consequently 
of  wants,  labours,  inventions,  results,  and. 
feelings,  cause  the  various  dialects  into  which 
tbe  one  original  language  was  thus  con- 
founded, to  become,  in  all  but  the  compara- 
tively few  radical  words,  new  languages  ! 
Separated  by  plains  and  by  mountains,  by 
rivers  and  by  seas,  the  various  tribes,  al- 
ready rendered  fore  gners  to  each  other  alike 
by  dispersion,  and  by  the  confusion  of  what 
was  or  ginally  their  one  and  only  common 
language,  would  all  be  simultaneously  la- 
bouring, each  tribe  with  its  own  peculiar 
views,  for  its  own  especial  welfare.  The 
like  powers  and  the  like  organization,  em- 
ployed with  the  like  aim  and  object,  would 
produce  the  like  results,  excepting,  as  al- 
ready noted,  in  some  particular  instances 
arising  out  of  particular  external  circum- 
stances. The  dwellers  in  the  arid  districts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  would  give  battle,  it  is 
true,  to  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  not  from  the 
fierce  impulse  of  an  appetite  demanding  a 
more  stimulating  and  nourishing  food  than 
could  be  procured  from  the  vegetable  world, 
but  for  self-preservation  and  in  that  in- 
stinctive hate  which  must  necessarily  spring 
from  danger.  The  dweller  in  the  temperate 
and  cold  climates,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
comparatively  free  from  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  the  animals  around,  would 
need  their  flesh  for  food  and  their  skins  for 
clothing.  The  war  waged  in  mere  desire  of 
safety  by  the  one  tribe  of  men,  and  the 
chase  pursued  by  the  other  for  their  obtain- 
ing of  needed  food  and  clothing,  undoubt- 
edly differ  as  to  particulars,  but  the  main 
end  is  the  same — the  welfare  of  the  tribe ; 
and  human  organization  and  powers,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  being  the  same  on  the 
average  everywhere,  the  means  of  chasing 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  the  means  of 
chasing  for  tbe  sake  of  food  and  clothing, 
would  probably — as  it  would  seem  to  mere 
speculation  upon  the  subject — greatly  re- 


semble each  other.  And  this,  in  fact,  we 
find  to  be  very  strikingly  the  case.  Missiles 
with  which  to  reach  the  swift  animals,  with 
clubs  or  axes  to  use  against  the  slower  but 
more  powerful  animals,  have  never  failed 
to  be  found  even  among  those  savages  who 
have  made  the  least  progress  in  the  arts ; 
and  nowhere  on  the  sea-board  has  man  ever 
yet  been  found  who  did  not  derive  a  great 
portion  of  his  food  and  many  of  the  rude 
conveniences  of  his  simple  life  from  fish- 
ing. Now,  every  new  situation,  every  new 
pursuit,  and  every  new  invention  to  facili 
tate  such  pursuit,  would  inevitably  give 
birth  to  a  new  set  of  words.  The  idle  dis- 
pute as  to  the  priority  of  invention  or  use 
of  verbs  and  substantives  respectively  must 
have  been  originated  by  writers  who  never 
in  imagination  glanced  at  the  situation  of 
men  in  a  rude,  and  all  but  savage,  or  quite 
savage,  state.  The  verb,  which  the  Ger- 
mans so  graphically  call  the  Zeitvort,  or 
Time  word,  must  of  mere  necessity  have 
been  used  in  the  self-same  hour  as  the  sub- 
stantive. No  matter  how  rude  the  verb,  no 
matter  how  inartificial  and  clumsy,  modes 
and  times  of  using,  seeing,  feeling,  or  in 
any  other  wise  having  cognizance  of  sub- 
stances or  moral  entities  classed  as  such, 
must  have  had  representative  terms.  Con- 
sider, then,  when  the  whole  human  race 
was  suddenly  confounded  in  language,  and 
as  suddenly  dispersed  in  small  bands  into 
all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  consider  how 
vast,  rapid,  inconceivably  or  at  all  events 
indescribably  numerous,  must  have  been 
the  accession  of  novelties  of  want  —  and 
therefore  of  invention — of  uses  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  which  must  have  taken 
place  as  to  every  one  of  the  scattered  tribes 
or  families,  save  only  those  who  were  per- 
mitted or  commanded  to  remain  in  or  near 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Though  each  tribe 
would  invent  with  the  same  object,  and, 
therefore,  being  guided  by  the  same  reason 
and  possessed  of  the  same  powers,  would 
invent,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
same  sorts  of  implements — for  example — for 
the  same  sorts  of  uses,  each  would  give  a 
different  name  to  its  new  invention;  and 
thus  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
the  great  majority  of  the  words  of  each 
language  would  be  new,  arbitrarily  given, 
and  bearing  only  so  much  resemblance, 
where  bearing  any  at  all,  to  the  primitive 
language,  which  had  once  served  all  the 
tribes,  as  is  implied  in  the  retention  by  each 
of  a  few  of  the  radical  words  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  undisturbed  continuance 
of  the  same  vocal  organs,  formed  in  all  men 
alike  for  the  emission  of  the  like  sounds. 

The  first  confusion  of  language,  super- 
naturally produced,  having  left  to  each  tribe 
but  a  few  sounds,  used  as  signs,  resembling 
those  suddenly  used  by  all  the  other  tribes 
for  the  same  signs,  every  new  word  coined 
by  each  tribe  for  its  new  experiences  or 
acquisitions,  &c,  would  obviously  add  to 
the  diversities  among  the  various  languages ; 
since  even  where  the  inventions  were  iden- 
tical as  to  use,  form,  and  even  material,  the 
words  of  each  tribe,  whether  wholly  a  new 
invention,  or  a  composite  of  two  or  more  of 
the  words  of  its  scanty  supernaturally  con- 
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founded  language,  would  of  obvious  neces- 
sity differ  from  the  word  given  by  any  other 
tribe  to  the  self-same  kind  of  invention. 

If  our  readers  have  followed  us  thus  far 
with  attention,  they  will  be  ready,  we  ap- 
prehend, to  agree  with  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing of  difficulty  in  comprehending  that, 
even  supposing,  as  we  have  suggested,  that 
the  confusion  of  language  and  of  speech  was, 
in  fact,  wrought  by  a  confusion  of  pronunci- 
ation, the  subsequent  additions  made  to 
each  new  language  or  dialect  thus  formed 
would  be  so  numerous  in  each  and  so  dif- 
ferent in  all  as  to  give  to  each  language  all 
the  appearance  of  being  wholly  foreign  to 
the  other,  and  of  a  wholly  different  origin. 
In  the  main  this  is  accoi-dant  not  only  with 
reason,  but  with  fact.  The  sheep-skin  caross 
of  the  Caffre  of  South  Afr;ca  is,  in  fact,  a 
cloak,  and  a  very  graceful  and  even  mar- 
tial-looking one ;  the  capo  of  the  Spaniard, 
the  cloak  of  the  English,  and  the  manteau  of 
the  French,  are  the  same  sort  of  garment 
only  differing  in  material.  But  how  differ- 
ent the  names!  And  no  wonder;  the  same 
object  caused  the  invention  in  each  country, 
but  the  name  was  in  each  country  invented 
by  men  speaking  a  different  language, primi- 
tive to  each  from  the  moment  when  man's 
presumption  was  punished  and  checked  by 
the  confusion  of  his  language  upon  the  plain 
of  Shinar. 

We  might,  we  think,  very  safely  rest  the 
defence  of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
origin  of  language  upon  what  we  have 
already  urged.  But  there  is  one  fact  so  im- 
portant which  is  wholly  overlooked  by  those 
who  venture  to  maintain  that  language  is 
wholly  of  man's  invention,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  that  there  arc  so  many  varieties  of  lan- 
guage, that  we  cannot  feel  warranted  in 
leaving  it  out  of  view.  For  the  differences, 
vast  and  numerous  as  they  are,  of  language, 
we  have  shown  that  a  very  reasonable  cause 
can  be  assigned.  But  how,  if  language 
was  wholly  invented  by  man,  how  is  it  that 
Ave  are  to  account  for  certain  identities  of 
language  among  peoples  separated,  not  only 
by  vast  tracts  of  land,- but  also  by  the  wide 
expanse  of  seas  and  even  oceans?  From 
Hebrew  to  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish ,  German ,  and  numerous  other  languages, 
there  are  some  words  which  have  the  same 
meaning  either  with  the  same  identical  form, 
or  with  only  such  difference  of  form  as  con- 
sists of  the  addition  of  an  affix  or  a  prefix. 
The  word  sac,  with  the  same  meaning  as  the 
English  sack  or  bag,  is  to  be  found  in  num- 
berless languages  of  peoples  so  differently 
situated  as  to  geographical  position  that 
they  could  have  had  no  concert  in  giving 
new  names  to  their  new  inventions.  The 
invention  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest ; 
this  seems  likely  from  the  very  description 
and  use  of  the  thing;  and  doubtless  the 
original  word  was  one  of  the  feAV  simple 
primitives  which  remained  unaltered  in  the 
confusion  at  Shinar,  but  to  which  certain 
variations  were  subsequently  given  by  this 
or  that  tribe,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
genius  of  this  or  that  language  or  dialect. 
We  may  be  told  that  it  is  strange  that  such 
a  word  should  be  retained  by  various  tribes 
at  their  dispersion  and  the  confusion  of  the'r 


language  ;  Ave  reply,  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  at  all  strange  that  so  simple  a 
sound  should  be  retained,  but  that  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  occurrence  of  that 
particular  name  for  the  same  thing  in  so 
many  languages  and  with  such  slight  alter- 
ation could  be  at  all  reasonably  accounted 
for  upon  any  other  supposition.  Chance, 
and  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  Avill 
scarcely,  Ave  imagine,  be  brought  in  to  play 
a  part  here,  even  by  the  most  determined 
and  devoted  of  all  theorists  ! 

Even  were  the  "  curious  coincidence  "  con- 
fined to  this  one  word,  we  should  deem  it 
quite  decisive  as  to  mankind  having  origin- 
ally been  of  one  speech,  and  of  course,  by 
consequence,  quite  decisive  against  the  no- 
tion of  language  b:dng  Avholly  the  inven- 
tion of  man.  But  this  is  far  enough  from 
being  the  case  ,  "  coincidences  "  of  the  kind 
are  very  numerous,  and  no  less  striking,  and 
that,  too,  among  ancient  and  modern,  rude 
and  polished  languages,  and  probably  zee 
should  find  these  coincidences  still  more  nu- 
merous and  still  more  striking  were  we  as 
well  acquainted  with  all  flie  substitutions  of 
consonant  for  consonant  as  we  are  with  some 
of  them,  the  v  for  f,  for  example.  Limited 
as  our  knowledge  most  probably  is  upon 
that. point,  we  yet  find,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  many  coincidences  of  the  same 
Avord — very  slightly  altered  or  exactly  iden- 
tical— for  the  same  thing,  in  various  lan- 
guages. A  Arery  able  author,  AArho  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  a  very 
striking  passage  in  illustration  of  these  co- 
incidences, and  though  it  is  almost  too  long 
for  our  limited  space,  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  quoting  it  in  full. 

"  There  is  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth 
a  general  unity  of  principle,  which  evi- 
dently bespeaks  a  general  vinity  of  origin  ; 
a  family  character  and  likeness  which  can- 
not possibly  be  the  effect  of  accident.  The 
common  divisions  and  rules  of  one  language 
are  the  common  divisions  and  rules  of  the 
whole;  and,  hence,  every  national  grammar 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, an  universal  grammar;  and  the  man 
who  has  learned  one  foreign  language  has 
imperceptibly  made  some  progress  tOAvards  a 
knowledge  of  other  tongues.  In  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  languages,  there  is  only  one 
and  the  same  set  of  articulations,  or,  at  least, 
the  differences  are  so  feAV,  that  they  can 
scarcely  interfere  with  the  generality  of  the 
assertion;  for,  diversities  of  language  con- 
sist not  in  different  sets  of  articulations,  but 
only  in  a  difference  of  their  combinations 
and  applications.  No  people  have  ever  been 
found  so  barbarous  as  to  be  without  articu- 
late sounds,  and  no  people  so  refined  and 
fastidious  as  to  have  a  desire  of  adding 
the  common  stock." 

"But,  independently  of  an  uniform  circle  of 
articulations,  and  an  uniform  system  of  gram- 
mar, there  is  also  an  uniform  use  of  the  very 
same  terms,  in  a  great  variety  of  languages, 
to  express  the  very  same  ideas,  xoliich,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  cannot  possibly  be  accounted 
for,  except  upon  the  principle  of  one  common 
origin  and  mother  tongue.  I  hoav  allude  more 
particularly  to  those  kinds  of  terms  which, 
under  every  change  of  time,  and  every  va- 
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riety  of  climate,  or  of  moral  or  political  for- 
tune, might  be  most  readily  expected  to 
maintain  an  immutability;  as  those,  for  ex- 
ample, of  family  relationship  and  patri- 
archal respect ;  or  descriptive  of  such  other 
ideas  as  cannot  but  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  very  generally,  as  those  of  Earth,  Sky, 
Death,  Deity." 

Numerous  and  striking  instances  might 
be  quoted  of  the  "coincidences"  which  ex- 
ist in  different  languages,  spoken  among 
peoples  completely  segregated  from  each 
other,  of  precisely  those  terms  which  relate  to 
ideas  common  to  all  mankind  from  the  first 
dawn  of  human  reason — ideas  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  greater  or  less  progress  in  arts, 
did  of  this  or  that  people. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  think  it  may  be  very  fairly  and  safe- 
ly affirmed  that, 

I.  Language,  like  reason,  was  originally 
given  to  Man  ;  given  to  him  not  perfect,  but 
to  be  perfected. 

II.  That  the  presumption  of  man  was  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  existence  rebuked 
upon  the  plain  of  Shinar,  by  the  "  confusion 
of  his  language  and  his  speech." 

III.  That  while  the  coincidence  in  the 
great  variety  of  languages  of  the  same  terms 
to  express  the  same  ideas  proves  the  original 
unity  of  speech,  the  general  difference  of 
the  terms  used  in  various  languages  to  ex- 
press ideas,  alike  springing  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  with  certain  differ- 
ences men  were  everyAvhere  placed,  but 
which  ideas  were  not  or.igina.lly  essential 
to  his  nature,  proves  that  the  great  mass  of 
human  language  had  its  origin  in  human 
improvement.    And, 

IV.  That  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  needless  and  merely  capricious  in- 
novations upon  language,  and  mike  due 
allowance  for  the  errors  alike  of  form  and 
sound  into  which  the  vulgar  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  are  prone  to  fall,  the  varie- 
ties, great  as  they  are  in  human  language, 
offer  no  reasonable  obstacle  to  our  consider- 
ing that  human  language  was  originally 
uniform,  and  that  that  uniform  language 
was  the  Divine  gift,  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind to  be  improved  and  enlarged. 


Before  entering  upon  the  proper  subject- 
matter  of  our  volume — a  description,  that  is, 
of  the  condition  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth  and  their  inhabitants — Ave  propose 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  relations  of 
Geography  to  the  astronomical  and  physical 
sciences,  commencing  with  a  notice  of  the 
figure  and  magnitude  of  our  planet,  and 
afterwards  considering  it  in  reference  to  the 
natural  phenomena  that  belong  to  the  land, 
the  water,  and  the  air  respectively. 

THE  EARTH — ITS  TORM  AND  MAGNITUDE. 

The  Earth  which  we  inhabit  is  composed 
of  land  and  water,  and  its  form  is  nearly 
spherical,  or  globular.  Of  this  we  have  un- 
doubted evidences ;  for  although  in  remote 
antiquity  it  was  believed  to  be  a  vast  ex- 
tended plane,  whose  utmost  limit  was  the 
horizon,  and  the  ocean  the  boundary  of  the 
horizon,  a  notion  so  puerile  faded  away  as 


the  light  of  science  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
inquiring  spirit  of  succeeding  ages.  Modern 
astronomy,  indeed,  has  fully  proved  that  the 
Earth,  or  habitable  World,  is  one  of  the 
planets  of  the  Solar  System ;  and  that  not 
only  the  Earth,  but  also  the  other  planetary 
bodies,  move  round  the  Sun. 

Among  the  most  simple  evidences  in  proof 
of  the  earth's  sphericity  is  the  following: 
If  we  look  at  any  high  object  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  a  mountain,  a  tower,  or  a  ship,  we 
see  only  the  upper  part  of  it,  but,  as  we  gain 
a  nearer  view,  the  lower  parts  become  ap- 
parent to  our  vision.  Again :  The  higher  we 
ascend,  if  the  view  be  not  intercepted  by 
near  objects,  the  farther  we  can  see ;  and  as 
we  descend,  our  range  of  vision  gradually 
contracts.  But  besides  these  proofs  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  there  are  many 
others,  such  as  its  circular  shadow  on  the 
moon  during  an  eclipse,  the  gradual  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  the  sun,  the  ine- 
quality of  day  and  night,  the  changes  in  the 
position  and  course  of  the  stars,  and  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  some  and  appear- 
ance of  others,  as  we  travel  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles.  Finally,  if  the  earth  were  not 
spherical,  navigators  could  not  have  sailed 
round  it ;  but  we  are  well  assured  that  by 
keeping  constantly  in  one  direction,  east  or 
west,  making  allowance  for  adverse  winds, 
or  intervening  -ands  that  may  force  them 
out  of  a  direct  course,  voyagers  arrive  at  the 
same  point  from  which  they  set  out. 

In  Keith's  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  (edit.  1848,)  the  author,  alluding  to 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Drake, 
Anson,  Cook,  and  others,  observes,  "  The 
voyages  of  these  circumnavigators  have  been 
frequently  adduced  by  writers  on  Geography 
and  the  globes,  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  all  of 
them  sailed  westward  round  the  globe,  (and 
not  northward  and  southward  round  it,)  it 
is  evident  that  they  might  have  performed 
the  same  voyages  had  the  earth  been  in  the 
form  of  a  drum  or  cylinder ;  but  the  earth 
cannot  be  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  for  if 
it  were,  then  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  any  two  places  would  be  equal  to 
the  meridional  distance  between  the  same 
places,  as  on  a  Mercator's  chart,  which  is 
contrary  to  observation.  Again,  if  a  ship 
sail  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  upon  any 
course  whatever,  on  her  departure  from  the 
coast,  all  high  towers  or  mountains  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  persons  on  shore  may 
see  the  masts  of  a  ship  after  the  hull  is  hid- 
den by  the  convexity  of  the  water.  If  a 
vessel  sail  northward,  in  north  latitude,  the 
people  on  board  may  observe  the  polar  star 
gradually  to  increase  in  altitude  the  farther 
they  go  ;  they  may  likewise  observe  new 
stars  continually  emerging  above  the  hori- 
zon, which  were  before  imperceptible  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  those  stars  which  appear 
southward,  will  continue  to  diminish  in  al- 
titude till  they  become  invisible.  The  con- 
trary phenomena  will  happen  if  the  vessel 
sail  southward ;  hence  the  earth  is  spherical 
from  north  to  south,  and  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  it  is  spherical  from  east  to  west. 
The  arguments  already  adduced  clearly 
prove  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  although 
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common  experience  shows  ns  that  it  is  not 
strictly  a  geometrical  sphere ;  for  its  surface 
is  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys; 
hut  these  irregularities  no  more  hinder  the 
earth  from  being  spherical,  considering  its 
magnitude,  than  the  roughness  of  an  orange 
hinders  it  from  being  considered  round. 

"  "When  philosophical  and  mathematical 
knowledge  arrived  at  a  still  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  philosophers  of  the 
last  age  to  consider  the  earth  not  truly  sphe- 
rical, but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  spheroid."  1 

"  Notwithstanding  the  deductions  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  on  the  strictest  mathemati- 
cal principles,  many  of  the  philosophers  of 
France,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Cassini, 
asserted  that  the  earth  was  an  oblong  sphe- 
roid, the  polar  diameter  being  the  longer; 
and  as  thes  different  opinions  were  sup- 
posed to  retard  the  general  progress  of  sci- 
ence in  France,  the  king  resolved  that  the 
affair  should  be  determined  by  actual  ad- 
measurement at  his  own  expense.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  year  1735,  two  companies 
of  the  most  able  mathematicians  of  that 
nation  were  appointed  :  the  one  to  measure 
the  degree  of  a  meridian  as  near  to  the  equa- 
tor as  possible,  and  the  other  company  to 
perform  a  like  operation  as  near  the  pole  as 
could  be  conveniently  attempted.  The  re- 
sults of  these  admeasurements  contradicted 
the  assertions  of  Cassini,  and  of  J.  Bernoulli, 
(a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Basle  in 
Switzerland,   who    warmly    espoused    his 

1  A  spheroid  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipsis  about  its  axis ;  and  an  ellipsis  is 
a  curvilinear  figure  in  Geometry,  formed  by  cut- 


spheroid— natter  towards  the  poles  than  at  the 
equator— was  inferred  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
others  from  the  laws  of  attraction  and  of  motion. 
2  Three  methods  have  been  employed  in  in- 
vestigating the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface : 
it  has  been  inferred  from  measurements  of  de- 
grees, from  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  and 
from  certain  inequalities  in  the  moon's  orbit. 
The  first  method  is  a  direct  geometrical  and  as- 
tronomical one  ;  in  the  other  two,  we  infer  from 
movements  accurately  observed  the  measure  of 
the  forces  which  occasion  those  movements;  and 
from  the  inequality  of  the  forces  we  infer  the 
difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  dia- 
meters. .  .  .  Except  the  investigations  concern- 
ing the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  aberration  and  nutation,  the  his- 
tory of  science  presents  no  problem  in  which  the 
object  obtained— the  knowledge  of  the  mean  com- 
pression of  the  earth,  and  the  certainty  that  its 
figure  is  not  a  regular  one— is  so  far  surpassed  in 
importance  by  the  incidental  gain,  which,  in  the 
course  of  its  long  and  arduous  pursuit,  has  ac- 
crued in  the  general  cultivation  and  advancement 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
The  comparison  of  eleven  measurements  of  de- 

frees,  (including  three  extra- European,  the  old 
eruvian,  and  two  East  India  arcs,)  discussed  by 
Bessel  in  a  memoir  in  which  due  regard  is  paid  to 
the  most  modern  refinements,  makes  an  elliptical 
difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  semi- 
diameters  of  69,648  English  feet,  or  about  11.6 
geographical  miles.  The  excess  of  the  spheroid 
amounts,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  gravity, 
to  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  twice  and  a  half  the  height  of 
the  summit  of  Dhawalagiri,  in  the  Himalaya 
chain.  The  lunar  inequalities  (perturbations  of 
the  moon's  motion   in   longitude   and   latitude) 


cause,)  and  confirmed  tiie  calculations  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton." 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  admeasure- 
ments that  have  hitherto  been  made,  it  has 
never  been  demonstrated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  earth  is  strictly  a  spheroid ; 
indeed,  from  observations  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that  its  figure 
is  by  no  means  that  of  a  regular  spheroid,  or 
of  any  other  known  regular  mathematical 
figure  ;  and  the  only  certain  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  researches  of  the 
several  philosophers  who  have  been  em- 
ployed to  make  these  measurements, is, that 
the  earth  is  rather  more  flat  at  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator.  Hence,  mathematicians  con- 
tent themselves  with  considering  the  earth 
as  a  sphere  for  all  practical  purposes;  and 
artificial  globes  are  made  perfectly  spherical, 
as  the  most  correct  representation  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth." %i 

As  we  have  before  observed,  the  Earth  is 
one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
Astronomy  teaches  us  that,  contrary  to  ap- 
pearance, which  makes  the  sun  revolve 
about  the  earth,  the  earth  and  numerous 
other  planets  revolve  about  the  sun ;  and, 
being  themselves  opaque  bodies,  receive 
from  the  sun  both  light  and  heat. 

The  magnitude  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  —  The 
longer  or  equatorial  diameter  is  equal  to  7925 
English  miles,  and  the  shorter  or  polar  di- 
ameter to  7899  miles ;  so  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  twenty-six  miles  between  the 

give,  according  to  Laplace's  most  recent  investi- 
gations, almost  the  same  result  for  the  earth's 
ellipticity  as  the  measurements  of  degrees.  The 
experiments  with  the  pendulum  give  a  much 
greater  compression.  It  is  related  that  Galileo, 
when  a  boy,  observed,  during  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  that  the  height  of  the  vaulted  roof 
of  a  church  might  be  measured  by  means  of  the 
time  of  vibration  of  chandeliers  suspended  at  dif- 
ferent heights  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  antici- 
pated that  pendulums  would  one  day  be  carried 
from  pole  to  pole  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  In  this  research  it  has  been  found  that 
the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  is  affected  by 
the  unequal  density  of  the  superficial  strata  of  the 
earth. 

As  the  figure  of  the  earth  influences  mate- 
rially the  movements  of  other  planetary  bodies, 
and  especially  those  of  her  own  satellite,  which  is 
nearest  to  her,  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
lunar  movements  enables  us  reciprocally  to  infer 
from  them  the  earth's  figure;  and  thus,  as  Lap- 
lace ingeniously  remarked,  "an  astronomer,  with- 
out quitting  his  observatory,  may  be  able,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  lunar  theory  with  actual  ob- 
servation, to  determine  not  only  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  but  also  its  distance  from 
the  sun  and  moon, — results  only  to  be  otherwise 
obtained  by  long  and  arduous  undertakings  in 
the  remotest  regions  of  both  hemispheres."  The 
ellipticity  inferred  from  the  lunar  inequalities 
has  an  advantage  not  afforded  either  by  measure- 
ments of  degrees,  or  by  pendulum  experiments,  in 
being  independent  of  local  accidents,  and  thus 
showing  the  mean  ellipticity  of  the  planet.  The 
comparison  of  the  earth's  figure  with  its  velocity 
of  rotation  serves  also  to  establish  the  increase  of 
density  of  the  strata  from  the  surface  to  the  cen- 
tre ;  an  increase  which  the  comparison  of  the 
ratios  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  axes  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  with  their  times  of  rotation  confirms. 
Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  external  form  of 
planetary  bodies  affords  a  basis  for  conclusions 
respecting  their  internal  constitution. 
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lengths  of  the  diameters  in  opposite  di- 
rections. This  diifcrence,  which  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  fraction  of  3  0  0  th,  measures 
the  amount  of  the  earth's  polar  compres- 
sion, as  it  is  termed — that  is,  of  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  glohe  towards  the  extremities  of 
its  axis.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator  is  equal  to  24,899  English  miles. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  contains 
197,000,000  of  English  square  miles,  of  which 
little  more  than  a  fourth  part  consists  of 
land;  an  extent  equal  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water. 
The  total  quantity  of  land,  so  far  as  at  pre- 
sent known,  occupies  about  fifty-one  and  a 
half  millions  of  square  miles  —  the  water 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions 
and  a  half. 

The  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water 
over  the  globe's  surface  is  very  unequal. 
The  northern  hemisphere  contains  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  land  than  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  is 
greater  within  the  limits  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  than  in  either  of  the  other 
zones. i  If  we  regard  the  whole  surface  of 
each  of  the  following  divisions  of  the  earth 
as  imity,  (equal,  that  is,  to  the  number  one,) 
then  the  respective  proportions  of  land 
which  they  contain  are  expressed  by  the 
following  decimals : — 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  torrid  zone    -26046 

—  southern  half  of  the  torrid  zone    -23462 

—  north  temperate  zone        .        .     -49192 

—  south  temperate  zone     .        .        -08477 

—  north  frigid  zone,  about  .        .     -31785 

It  thence  appears  that  if  the  entire  surface 
of  each  hemisphere  be  taken  as  unity,  the 
proportion  of  land  in  the  half  of  the  globe 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  the  equator  is 
equivalent  to  the  decimal  "35674,  and  that 
in  the  southern  half  to  '10646  ;  and  that  the 
proportion  which  the  whole  of  the  land 
bears  to  the  water  is  as  1  to  2-825  ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  land 
occupies  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

In  the  entire  torrid  zone  there  are  about 
19,000,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  nearly 
59,000,000  square  miles  of  water.  In  the 
north  temperate  zone  the  proportions  of 
land  and  water  are  nearly  equal,  there  being 
about  twenty-five  million  square  miles  of 
each.  In  the  south  temperate  zone  there 
are  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  square 
miles  of  land,  and  nearly  forty-seven  million 
square  miles  of  water.     In  the  north  frigid 

i  The  zones  are  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
limited  by  imaginary  lines  called  the  tropics  and 
polar  circles.  The  tropics  are  circles  drawn  round 
the  globe  at  a  distance  of  twenty-three  and  a  half 
degrees  upon  either  side  of  'the  equator  (the 
imaginary  line,  that  is,  which  divides  the  globe 
into  two  halves,  and  which  is  equidistant  from 
either  pole) :  they  mark  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
sun's  apparent  path  in  the  heavens,  and  it  is  only 
within  these  lines  that  the  position  of  the  sun  is 
vertical — or  that  his  place  in  the  sky  is  directly 
overhead.  The  polar  circles  are  supposed  to  be 
drawn  round  the  globe  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  degrees  from  either  pole,  and 
mark  the  limits  of  those  portions  of  the  earth 
within  which  alternate  periods  of  light  and  dark- 
ness of  more  than  twenty-four  hours'  duration 


zone,  the  quantity  of  land  yet  known  to  us 
is  equivalent  to  less  than  three  million  of 
square  miles,  leaving  as  the  proportion  co- 
vered with  water  upwards  of  five  millions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  south  frigid  zone  is 
as  yet  unexplored,  but  any  tracts  of  land 
which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  there 
cannot  be  so  considerable  in  extent  as  mate 
rially  to  affect  the  proportions  above  stated, 
in  so  far  as  the  total  of  either  hemisphere  is 
concerned. 

"  Such  (to  use  the  words  of  the  philosophic 
traveller,  Alexander  von  Humboldt)  are  the 
leading  points  in  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
lative areas  of  land  and  sea — a  relation  whicn 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  distri- 
bution of  temperature,  the  variations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air, 
which  materially  influences  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation.  When  we  consider  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  globe  are  covered  by  water,  we  shall  be 
less  surprised  at  the  imperfect  state  of  mete- 
orology before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century ;  but  since  that  epoch  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  exact  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  in  different  latitudes 
and  at  different  seasons  has  been  obtained 
and  numerically  compared." 


The  changing  appearances  presented  by 
the  heavens  during  the  succession  of  day 
and  night  must,  from  the  very  earliest  ages, 
have  made  it  evident  to  mankind  that  the 
earth  which  they  inhabit  is  but  one  amongst 
a  number  of  bodies  that  constitute  the  visi- 
ble universe.  The  most  important  of  these 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  Sun  and  Moon,  each 
of  which  (in  common  with  all  the  objects  of 
the  starry  sphere)  rise  alternately  above,  and 
descend  below,  the  horizon  ;  and  the  latter  of 
which  undergoes  successive  changes  in  form. 

The  Sun  always  presents  to  us,  when  not 
obscured  by  clouds,  the  appearance  of  a  cir- 
cular and  luminous  disc.  The  Moon,  on  the 
contrary,  is  constantly  going  through  a  va- 
riety of  changes,  or  phases,  as  they  are  term- 
ed, in  appearance,  sometimes  (even  when 
above  the  horizon)  ceasing  altogether  to  be 
visible,  at  other  times  exhibiting  a  portion 
only  of  an  enlightened  circle,  and  sometimes 
presenting  to  view  the  whole  luminous  cir- 
cumference. 

Most  of  the  other  luminous  bodies  which 

are  experienced  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  in  either  hemisphere.  That  one 
of  the  polar  circles  which  is  drawn  round  the 
north  pole  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the 
one  round  the  south  pole,  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  space  between  the  tropics  forms  the  torrid 
zone :  the  spaces  between  the  tropics  and  the 
polar  circles  are  the  temperate  zones  — distin- 
guished as  the  north  temperate  zone,  or  the  south 
temperate  zone,  in  either  hemisphere  respective- 
ly: and  the  portions  of  the  globe  between  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles  and  either  pole  are 
the  north  and  south  frigid  zones.  There  are, 
then,  five  zones,  or  belts,  around  the  earth's  sur- 
face—one torrid,  two  temperate,  and  two  frigid. 
The  torrid  zone  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  line  of  the  equator. 
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cover  the  surface  of  the  heavens  present  in- 
variably the  same  appearance  to  the  eye, — 
that,  namely,  of  a  number  of  bright  points, 
shining  with  greater  or  less  brilliancy.  The 
successive  return  of  day  and  night  exhibits 
the  whole  of  these  bodies  as  appearing  to 
move  round  the  heavens,  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  within  a  period  of  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  That  is,  they  all  seem  to  rise 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  heavens,  attain 
gradually  their  culminating,  or  highest, 
points  in  the  sky,  and  afterwards  set  (or  sink 
below  the  horizon)  on  the  western  side. 
This  apparent  motion  always  appears  to  be 
performed,  in  our  latitude,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  about  a  fixed 
point  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sky.  If  a 
spectator  go  farther  towards  the  south,  this 
point  gradually  sinks  lower  in  the  heavens, 
until,  if  he  advance  far  enough,  it  entirely 
disappears,  sinking  below  the  range  of  his 
vision :  while  a  similar  point  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  sky,  round  which  the  hea- 
vens appear  to  revolve  in  the  same  manner, 
rises  in  a  position  exactly  opposite  to  the 
former.  These  two  points  constitute  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens,  and 
an  imaginary  line  joining  them  represents 
the  axis  of  the  apparent  motion  which  the 
entire  celestal  sphere  possesses,  and  upon 
which  the  motion  seems  to  be  performed. 
The  portion  of  this  line  which  passes  through 
our  globe,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  its 
diameters,  is  called  the  earth's  axis.  The 
points  in  which  the  earth's  axis  meets  its 
surface  are  called  respectively  the  north  and 
south  poles  of  the  earth,  and  a  circle  drawn 
round  the  globe  at  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween these  points  forms  the  earth's  equa- 
tor. The  axis  of  the  earth  coincides,  of 
course,  with  the  polar  diameter  of  our  globe, 
and  a  line  drawn  through  the  globe  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  (that  is,  from  side  to  side 
of  the  equator,  and  passing  through  the 
earth's  centre,)  forms  its  equatorial  diameter, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
section,  exceeds  the  polar  diameter  in  length 
by  twenty-six  miles. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  may  be  explain- 
ed : — firstly,  by  supposing  that  the  entire 
heavens  are  really  carried  round  our  globe, 
while  that  body  remains  at  rest  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system; — or,  secondly,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  heavens  are  in  reality  at 
rest,  while  the  earth  revolves  in  an  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  from  west  to  east. 

Let  us  consider,  briefly ,  which  of  these  two 
suppositions  has  the  greater  share  of  proba- 
bility belonging  to  it.  The  appearances  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  would  evidently  be  the 
same,  whether  the  earth  on  which  we  are 
placed  remains  at  rest  while  we  see  every 
part  of  the  heavens  as  they  are  carried  in 
succession  round  us  ;  or  whether,  while  they 
remain  fixed,  the  earth  turns  round  with  us 
in  the  contrary  direction,  so  as  to  bring  each 
part  of  them  successively  before  our  view. 
Eut  the  latter  hypothesis — which  supposes 
the  earth,  a  single  body,  to  revolve — is  sure- 
ly far  more  probable  than  the  former,  which 
supposes  a  great  number  of  bodies  of  differ- 
ent magnitudes  (and  therefore,  we  may  in- 


fer, placed  at  different  distances)  to  have 
motions  so  adjusted  that  each  of  them  shall 
perform  a  revolution  round  the  earth  in  ex- 
actly the  same  space  of  time,  as  on  this  sup- 
position they  must  do,  in  order  to  preserve 
continuously  the  same  relative  position 
among  themselves.  The  latter  supposition, 
accordingly,  is  that  adopted  by  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  Astronomy,  and  the  truth  of 
which — confirmed  by  experimental  observa- 
tion of  several  kinds,  and  for  an  explanation 
of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
works  that  treat  upon  Astronomy — is  now 
universally  admitted. 

It  is  true  that  we  at  first  experience  some 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  whole  earth,  with 
ourselves  and  everything  on  its  surface,  to 
be  revolving  with  a  motion  sufficiently  rapid 
to  carry  round  a  globe,  which  is  upwards  of 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, with  n  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  But  this  difficulty  is  only  in  seem- 
ing. We  do  not  perceive  the  motion,  be- 
cause rve,  and  everything  around  us,  share 
in  it ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  perfectly  steady, 
uniform,  and  continuous.  We  should  re- 
flect that,  in  being  carried  along  from  one 
place  to  another,  our  senses  are  easily  de- 
ceived as  to  the  nature  of  the  motion  which 
we  undergo.  To  the  traveller  in  a  railway- 
carriage,  or,  still  more,  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steam- vessel — the  distant  objects  at  which 
he  gazes  appear  to  be  really  moving  while 
he  is  himself  at  rest,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
occasional  jerks  or  inequalities  in  the  mo- 
tion that  he  is  really  made  sensible  of  his 
advance,  which  is  the  less  perceptible  in 
proportion  to  its  uniformity  and  steadiness. 
It  is  thus  with  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth :  carried  round  with  it,  along  with 
all  the  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
with  a  perfectly  steady  and  uniform  mo- 
tion, the  progress  is  imperceptible  to  our 
senses,  and  only  becomes  manifest  by  the 
exercise  of  our  reflective  faculties. 

This  continuous  movement  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis,  or  its  diurnal  motion,  pro- 
duces the  regular  succession  of  day  and 
night,  the  respective  lengths  of  which,  how- 
ever, vary  in  consequence  of  another  mo- 
tion which  our  globe  possesses,  and  which 
is  termed  its  annual  motion. 

All  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  we  have  said, 
appear  to  move  round  the  earth  in  the  di- 
rection from  east  to  west  ;  but,  besides 
sharing  in  this  apparent  general  motion, 
the  sun  appears  to  move  also  amongst  the 
stars  in  an  easterly  direction.  If  this  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  solar  luminary  be 
observed  regularly,  day  by  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  it  becomes  evident  that  his  posi- 
tion has  varied,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  by 
an  entire  circle  of  the  heavens ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  has  made  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  heavens  within  that  time. 
Furthermore,  the  sun  is  observed,  at  any 
place,  to  reach  at  mid-day  a  higher  position 
in  the  heavens — that  is,  to  attain  a  greater 
meridian  altitude — at  one  season  of  the  year 
than  at  another  ;  thus  showing  also  a  move- 
ment among  the  stars  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  or  backwards  and  forwards.  Now 
by  observing  attentively  from  day  to  day 
this  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  by 
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noting  likewise  in  daily  succession  his  in- 
creasing distance  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  any  particular  star,  the  astronomer  is 
able  to  trace  out  his  apparent  motion,  both 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  (or  north 
and  south)  and  in  the  direction  of  the  equa- 
tor (or  east  and  west).  The  path  which  the 
I  sun  thus  appears  to  follow  in  the  heavens 
is  found  to  intersect  the  equator  in  two  op- 
posite points,  and  to  make  with  it  an  angle 
of  nearly  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees ; 
so  that  he  is  at  one  time  of  the  year  at  that 
distance  to  the  north,  and  at  another  season 
at  the  same  distance  to  the  south,  of  the 
|  equator.  The  circle  thus  traced  hy  the  sun 
]  upon  the  concave  sphere  of  the  heavens  is 
I  called  the  ecliptic  The  points  in  which  the 
|  ecliptic  intersects  the  celestial  equator,  are 
called  the  equinoctial  points  :  that  in  which 
the  sun  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  of  the  equator  being  distinguished  as 
the  vernal,  or  spring,  equinox;  and  the 
other,  at  which  the  sun's  motion  is  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  as  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

This  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  however, 
is  proved  by  the  discoveries  and  observa- 
tions of  modern  Astronomy  to  be  apparent 
only,  and  to  consist  in  a  real  motion  of  the 
earth  around  the  solar  luminary.  And  here, 
again,  as  n  the  case  of  the  apparent  daily 
motion  of  the  heavens,  the  results  of  refined 
scientific  observation  coincide  with  the  de- 
ductions of  common  sense.  Since  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sun  is  ascertained  to  be  more 
than  a  million  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  it  is  surely  more  probable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  body  should  be  carried 
round  it,  than  that  a  body,  so  enormously 
greater  in  bulk,  should  revolve  around  one 
of  so  much  smaller  dimensions.  And  the 
supposition  that  such  is  the  case  explains 
with  perfect  simplicity  what  would  other- 
wise be  impossible  of  explanation  without 
supposing  the  existence  of  series  of  most 
complicated  movements  amongst  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  solar  system. 

The  greater  number  of  the  luminous  points, 
or  stars,  which  are  visible  every  clear  night, 
appear  always  to  retain  the  same  fixed  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  one  another ;  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  apparent  daily  motion  which 
they  possess,  in  common  with  the  entire 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  they  continue  from 
age  to  age  in  the  same  places.  They  are 
therefore  denominated  the.  fixed  stars.  There 
are  about  three  thousand  of  these  fixed  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope  many  thousands  more 
are  brought  within  the  range  of  vision. 
They  are  divided  by  astronomers  into  classes, 
or  magnitudes,  according  to  their  apparent 
brightness :  those  that  shine  with  the  great- 
est brilliancy  being  called  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  those  so  much  less  brilliant  as 
to  present  a  marked  distinction  being  class- 
ed as  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on,  the 
scale  diminishing  gradually  down  to  the 
sixth  magnitude,  which  comprises  the  small- 
est stars  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
on  a  dark  and  clear  night.  The  stars,  as  is 
well  knoAvn  to  even  the  most  cursory  and 
uninstructed  observer  of  the  heavens,  are 
irregularly  distributed  over  the  sky,  being 


for  the  most  part  disposed  in  certain  clusters 
or  groups,  to  which  the  name  of  Constella- 
tions has  been  given.  These  constellations 
have  from  very  early  ages  received  distinct 
names,  derived  from  certain  figures — of  men, 
or  various  animals,  and  other  objects — to 
which  they  have  (often  arbitrarily  and  ab- 
surdly) been  supposed  to  correspond,  and 
these  names  are  employed  to  facilitate  the 
description  of  the  heavens,  by  referring  to  a 
particular  star  as  being  within  a  certain 
constellation,  and  so  forth.  The  individual 
stars  are,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  by 
particular  letters  or  figures — the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  being  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
heavens  are  catalogued  and  described. 

Some  few  among  the  stars  are  observed 
to  change  their  positions  relatively  to  the  other 
stars.  These  are  termed  planets.  The  larger 
planets  (including  the  Earth,  which  is  one 
of  the  planetary  bodies)  are  eight  in  number. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  of  smaller 
size — too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye, — which  are  termed  Asteroids.  Of  the 
latter,  as  many  as  forty  have  been  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  the  telescope— most  of  them 
within  a  very  recent  period. 

All  the  planets  are  found,  by  attentive  ob- 
servation of  their  respective  positions  among 
the  other  stars,  to  move  in  elliptical  paths, 
or  orbits,  round  the  Sun,  which,  is  their 
common  centre.  The  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  is  similar  to  that  which 
the  other  planetary  bodies  perform  round 
the  same  luminary. 

The  planets  vary  considerably  in  magni- 
tude, as  well  as  in  their  respective  distances 
from  the  Sun,  and  in  their  times  of  revolu- 
tion around  the  luminary.  Of  the  eight 
larger  planets,  the  order  of  succession,  from 
the  Sun  outwards,  is  as  follows:  M  reury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Jupiter,  which  is 
the  largest,  has  a  diameter  more  than  ten 
times  greater  than  the  Earth's  diameter, 
and  a  mass  which  exceeds  that  of  the  Earth 
in  the  ratio  of  338  to  1 .  Neptune,  the  furthest 
removed,  is  at  a  mean  distance  from  the 
Sun  which  exceeds  by  thirty  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Earth  from  that  luminary. 
The  orbits  of  all  the  small  planets,  or  As- 
teroids, are  intermediate  in  position  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Five  of  the  larger  planets  — Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn— have 
been  known  and  observed  from  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity.  Two  others— Uranus  and 
Neptune  —  are  among  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science. 

Four  amongst  the  larger  planets — viz. 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn — are  visi- 
ble as  large  and  brilliant  stars.  Mercnry  is 
sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  large 
star,  but,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  is 
most  frequently  lost  amidst  the  rays  of  that 
luminary.  Uranus  is  barely  discernible  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  telescope.  The  most  dis- 
tant member  of  the  planetary  system,  Nep- 
tune, is  too  remote  to  be  ever  visible  to  the 
naked  eye:  nor  are  the  small  planets  that 
intervene  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  ca- 
pable of  being  discerned  by  the  powers  of 
unassisted  vision. 
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Sonie  of  the  planets  have  smaller  bodies 
called  satellites,  or  secondary  planets,  re- 
volving round  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth.  The  sun  and  planets,  with  the  satel- 
lites of  the  latter  bodies,  constitute  the 
Solar  System — that  portion  of  the  visible 
universe  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  most  directly  concerned,  and  of 
which  they  form  an  integral  portion. 

It  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention 
here  the  existence  of  other  luminous  bodies 
called  comets,  which  also  change  their  places 
among  the  fixed  stars.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  the  planets  by  being  visible 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappearing, 
— returning,  however,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  which  varies  from  a  short  term  of 
years  to  periods  of  much  longer  duration. 
For  an  account  of  these,  however,  and  for 
further  explanations  in  reference  to  similar 
subjects,  the  reader  must  refer  to  some 
among  the  many  popular  treatises  upon  As- 
tronomy. 

In  fine,  then,  we  must  reject  as  altogether 
erroneous  the  notions  which  appearances  at 
first  suggest  respecting  the  shape  of  our 
earthly  dwelling-place,  and  its  relations  to 
other  portions  of  the  universe.  Instead  of 
being  a  flat  disc,  the  earth  is  really  a  round 
body,  almost  a  perfect  sphere  in  shape ;  and 
instead  of  being  at  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
surrounding  heavens,  it  is  really  perform- 
ing a  double  motion — that  round  its  own 
axis,  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  day 
and  night,  and  that  round  the  sun,  which 
produces  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  In 
regarding  it  under  this  aspect,  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens  are  explained  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  movements  appear  uniform 
and  harmonious,  and  analogy  is  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  of  them.  Like  some 
of  the  other  planets,  the  Earth  is  attended 
by  a  satellite — the  Moon  ;  and,  like  them,  it 
receives  its  light  from  the  body  around 
which  it  revolves.  This  system  of  the  world, 
taught  by  some  of  the  ancients,  but  after- 
wards neglected,  is  called  the  Copernican 
system,  from  the  Polish  astronomer,  Coper- 
nicus, by  whom  it  was  revived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  his 
time,  Galileo,  and,  still  later,  the  illustrious 
Newton — not  to  mention  numerous  other 
astronomers  of  deserved  repute,  and  whose 
labours  in  the  cause  of  science  entitle  them 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  future  ages — confirmed 
by  their  discoveries  the  truths  that  Coper- 
nicus had  taught. 

PRINCIPLES   OF    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY — THE 
LAND,    THE    WATER,    THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

Bv  "  Physical  Geography,"  in  the  sim- 
plest acceptation  of  the  term,  is  meant  a  de- 
scription of  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  that  is,  an  account  of  the 
mountains,  plains,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
other  natural  objects  by  which  the  face  of 
the  globe  is  diversified.  But  the  expression 
is  now  generally  (nnd  properly)  regarded,  in 
a  more  comprehensive  sense,  as  including 
some  account  of  the  various  phenomena  dis- 
played by  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air, 
with  the  laws  by  which  these  arc  regulated  ; 


of  the  varieties  of  climate  which  prevail 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  due ;  and  of  the 
more  important  forms  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life  which  characterize  different  regions. 

Thus  regarded,  Physical  Geography  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  varied  and  attractive 
objects  of  study.  It  brings  under  the  notice 
of  the  inquiring  mind  scenes  and  aspects 
the  most  various,  in  some  cases  grand  and 
commanding,  in  others  soft  and  gentle, — 
phenomena  the  most  varied  and  instructive, 
— forms  of  life  which  admirably  display  the 
wondrous  power  of  creative  wisdom,  in  their 
marvellous  adaptation  to  the  influences  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  the  purposes 
which  they  are  designed  to  serve, — and  is 
hence  calculated  (in  at  least  an  equal  degree 
with  any  other  branch  of  study)  to  awaken 
feelings  of  gratitude,  love,  and  reverential 
awe,  toward  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence. There  is,  moreover,  abundant 
reason  why  Physical  Geography  should  be 
studied,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  potent 
influences  which  the  natural  features,  cli- 
mate, and  productions  of  different  regions 
have  in  all  ages  exerted  over  the  condition 
of  mankind,  over  their  industrial  pursuits, 
their  habits,  amusements,  social  tendencies, 
and  general  occupations,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, over  even  their  political  institutions. 
Such  conditions  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
globe  as  have  here  been  glanced  at,  have 
caused  the  people  of  one  country  to  become 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  ;  those  of  another, 
to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  in  aMhird  case 
have  made  them  miners  and  manufacturers  ; 
or  in  a  fourth  instance  have  impelled  them 
to  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  navigation.  The 
Bedouin  Arab,  in  virtue  of  such  influences, 
has  in  all  ages  been  a  wanderer  over  the 
desert,  and  a  dweller  in  tents ;  the  Mongol, 
a  nomade  shepherd,  or  a  predatory  warrior; 
the  Polynesian  islander,  or  the  Malay,  a 
denizen  of  the  sea-girt  rock,  whose  world  is 
limited  to  the  extent  over  which  his  canoe 
can  cleave  its  rapid  way  through  the  waters ; 
the  Samoyede,  the  Laplander,  or  the  Esqui- 
maux, a  dwarfed  and  stunted  tenant  of  the 
ice-house  or  the  earth-cavern ;  while  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlan- 
tic coasts  has  become  a  mariner,  a  miner, 
a  manufacturer,  and  a  colonist. 

Viewed  in  these  aspects,  the  subjects  com- 
prehended within  the  range  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy naturally  divide  themselves  into 
those  that  relate,  first,  to  the  inorganic  world 
of  nature  ;  and,  secondly,  those  that  belong 
to  the  organic  kingdom,  to  the  life  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  globe.  These  two  great  classes 
of  subjects  become  further  divisible, —  the 
one  into  what  relates  to  the  land,  the  water, 
and  the  air,  with  their  combined  influences 
upon  climate ;  and  the  other  into  the  veget- 
able and  the  animal  kingdoms  of  nature.  In 
making  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  each  of 
these  topics,  we  shall  attempt  to  do  no  more 
than  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  general 
truths  and  results,  since  a  detailed  inquiry 
into  theniAvould  demand  a  far  greater  space 
than  can  here  be  bestowed,  and  would,  in- 
deed, require  a  volume  for  its  elucidation. 

The  Land.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  on  the  earth's  surface  is  aggregated 
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into  two  large  masses,  which  are  termed 
respectively  the  Old  and  New  Worlds— or 
the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  The 
former  of  these  includes  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Afr  ca ;  the  latter,  North  America  and  South 
America.1  Each  of  these  divisions  is  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinent in  itself,  and  is  commonly  so  regarded. 
To  these  five  continental  divisions  of  the 
globe  there  requires  to  be  added  a  sixth, 
which  consists  of  the  vast  region  of  Austra- 
lia, already  divided  into  various  provinces, 
arid  destined  one  day  (there  can  be  no 
doubt)  to  become  the  home  of  independent 
nations. 

Tbere  are,  then,  six  continents,  of  which 
Australia  is  the  smallest  in  size,  though  not 
greatly  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Europe. 
Three  of  the  six  continents,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  North  America,  lie  wholly  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  equator ;  and  portions  of  two 
others,  Africa  and  South  America,  are  simi- 
larly placed.  The  only  one  of  the  conti- 
nents that  is  wholly  within  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  Australia ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  Africa,  and  the  larger  part  of 
South  America,  are  also  to  the  south  of  the 
line.  We  may  accordingly  regard  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  North  America  as  the  three 
northern  continents ;  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia  as  the  three  conti- 
nents of  the  south. 

Again,  of  the  six  continental  regions  of 
the  globe,  four  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia)  lie  almost  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  the  eastern  hemisphere :  only  two, 
Northern  and  Southern  America,  belong  to 
the  western  half  of  the  globed 

These  considerations  illustrate  the  remark 
made,  in  a  previous  section,  upon  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
portions  of  the  globe's  surface.  The  north- 
ern hemisphere  has  more  land  than    the 


southern,  and  the  eastern  hemisphere  more 
than  the  western.  The  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  northern  half  of  the  globe  is  con- 
sequently higher  than  that  of  the  southern 
half,  and  the  countries  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere are,  in  similar  latitudes,  warmer  than 
those  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Further,  the  eastern  continents  exhibit 
(except  in  the  case  of  Europe;  more  com- 
pact, solid,  and  unbroken  masses  of  land 
than  the  continents  of  the  west  display. 
The  latter  are  narrower  in  shape,  and  their 
longest  extent  is  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  or  from  pole  to  pole:  the  former 
spread  their  broad  and  massive  proportions 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west — or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  of  north-east  and 
south-west — and  attain  their  widest  dimen- 
sions within  or  adjacent  to  the  tropics. 
Hence,  besides  their  higher  average  of  tem- 
perature on  the  whole,  the  continents  of  the 
east  possess  greater  extremes  of  climate — 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  at  opposite 
periods  of  the  year — than  belong  to  the  con- 
tinental regions  placed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe.  For  the  land  acquires  heat 
more  rapidly,  and  also  parts  with  it  more 
speedily,  than  the  water  does, and  hence  the 
tendency  of  great  continental  masses  is  to 
produce  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
while  the  tendency  of  wide  expanses  of 
ocean  is  to  produce  more  moderate  and  equa- 
ble climatic  results. 

Of  all  the  continents,  Europe  is  that  which 
exhibits  the  most  irregular  outline,  and 
which  hence  possesses  the  greatest  relative 
extent  of  coast-line,  or  maritime  frontier. 
Australia  and  North  America  make  the  near- 
est approach  to  it  in  this  respect,  but  still 
fall  far  below  Europe  in  ratio  of  coast-line 
to  superficial  extent.  Africa  contrasts  most 
widely  with  Europe  in  these  regards,  as  will 
be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  following  table : 


Area  in  square 
miles. 

Length  of  Coast 
in  miles. 

Square  miles  of 
Surface  for  one 
mile  of  Coast. 

Europe 

Asia        .        . 

Africa 

Australia 

North  America 

South  America 

3,700,000 
17,500,000 
12,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,600,000 
7,000,000 

19,500 
35,000 
16,000 
10,000 
24,500 
14.500 

190 
500 
750 
300 
350 
482 

Europe  has,  therefore, in  proportion  to  its 
superficial  extent  nearly  three  times  as  much 
coast-line  as  Asia,  about  four  times  as  much 
as  Africa,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  South 
America,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  North 
America. 

1  America  is  called  the  New  World  from  the 
fact  of  the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which 
its  existence  became  known  to  Europeans.  Its 
great  discoverer  was  Christopher  Columbus,  a 
native  of  Cogolato,  near  Genoa,  who  in  his  first 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  year  1492,  dis- 
covered the  island  of  San  Salvador,  or  Guanahani, 
(one  of  the  Bahama  islands,)  together  with  other 
portions  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in 
subsequent  voyages  explored  different  parts  of  the 
same  great  insular  region,  together  with  portions 
of  the  mainland  adjoining  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2  The  division  of  the  globe  into  an  eastern  and 


The  surface  of  the  land,  over  any  consider- 
able extent  of  country,  is  generally  varied, 
though  extensive  level  regions  occur  in 
some  parts  of  the  globe.  The  great  distinc- 
tion in  reference  to  the  superficial  contour 
of  the  earth  is  that  between  high  land  and 

a  western  hemisphere,  by  means  of  a  meridian- 
line  lying  20°  to  the  westward  of  Greenwich,  is 
entirely  arbitrary  ;  but  it  is  the  only  such  divi- 
sion which  enables  the  two  great  land-masses  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  to  be  delineated  respect- 
ively, each  within  the  limits  of  a  single  hemi- 
sphere, and  hence  it  has  been  uniformly  adopted 
by  all  modern  nations.  Any  other  meridian, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  would  equally  divide  the 
globe  into  two  hemispheres,  the  one  east,  and  the 
other  west,  of  the  particular  meridian  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  the  equator  naturally 
serves  as  the  proper  and  only  line  of  division. 
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low  land.  The  former  regions  embrace  the 
more  elevated  tracts  of  country,  the  latter 
the  level  (or  merely  undulating)  pla  ns 
which  rise  with  only  a  gradual  and  trifling 
slope  above  the  waters  of  the  globe.  It  is  true 
that  the  one  sometimes  pass  by  almost  im- 
perceptible gradations  into  the  other,  but  the 
limit  between  the  two  is  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  is  in  many  cases 
definitely  marked  by  bordering  chains  of 
mountains,  the  barriers  of  the  more  elevat- 
ed region.  The  term  table-land,  or  plateau, 
is  applied  to  those  high  tracts  of  country 
which  rise  to  considerable  altitudes  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  which  pre- 
serve, over  an  extent  of  several  thousand 
square  miles,  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  other  regions. 
Thus  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  in  central  Asia, 
nearly  equals  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc; 
and  the  plateau  of  Quito,  in  southern 
America,  more  than  doubles  the  height  of 
Ben  Nevis,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Scotch  highlands. 

The  most  widely-extended,  and  also  the 
most  elevated,  of  such  regions  are  found  in 
the  continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, — 
chiefly  in  Asia,  where  they  constitute  tracts 
of  country  of  vast  dimensions.  The  table- 
lands of  the  New  World,  though  not  in  some 
cases  greatly  inferior  in  height,  are  of  more 
contracted  proportions.  The  plateaus  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  its  central  regions,  and  occupy  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  interior :  those  of  Ame- 
rica are  limited  by  the  boundary-chains  of 
the  Andes,  and  form  narrow  belts  of  coun- 
try, confined  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  immedi- 
ate shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  the  principal  table-lands  in  the 
continents  of  the  Old  World  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  list : — 

In  Asia. 

1.  Tibet,  the  region  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  Hindostan,  with  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

2.  Mongolia,  varying  in  height  from  2000 
to  4000  feet. 

3.  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  from  3000  to 
6500  feet. 

4.  Armenia,  about  6000  feet. 

5.  Asia  Minor,  from  2000  to  4000  feet. 

6.  Central  and  Southern  India  (the  Dec- 
can),  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 

7.  Arabia,  probably  from  3000  to  4000  feet. 
In  Africa. 

1.  The  Sahara,  or  desert,  from  1000  to  1500 
feet. 

2.  Abyssinia,  from  6000  to  8000  feet. 
In  Europe. 

1.  Central  Spain,  averaging  2000  feet. 

2.  Bavaria,  about  1600  feet. 

3.  Southern  Norway,  about  4000  feet. 

In  the  New  World  the  regions  of  like  as- 
pect are : — 

1.  Utah,  or  Deseret,  between  4000  and 
5000  feet. 

2.  Mexico,  from  7000  to  9000  feet. 

3.  Central  America,  (Guatemala,)  from 
2000  to  5000  feet. 

4.  Quito,  (South  America,)  about  9000  feet. 
1  Such  is  also  the  case  with  many  of  the  famous 

hill-forts  in  Central  India,  which  owe  their 
strength   chiefly    to   this    circumstance,— having 


5.  Pasco,  (South  America,)  about  11,000 
feet. 

6.  Titicaca,  (South  America,)  13,000  feet. 

7.  El-Despoblado,  or  the  desert  country, 
(in  La  Plata  and  Bolivia,)  from  13,000  to 
14,000  feet. 

Mountains,  however,  constitute  the  most 
prominent  elevations  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  their  aspect,  extent,  and  direc- 
tion, form  a  highly  important  part  of  the 
study  of  Geography.  The  variety  of  appear- 
ance which  mountains  exhibit  is  almost  in- 
finite :  sometimes  they  rise  steeply  out  of  the 
level  plain,  or  out  of  the  sea,  with  abrupt 
and  rugged  sides, — in  other  places  they  ex- 
hibit long  and  gentle  slopes,  and  are  hence 
capable  of  being  cross'  d  with  comparative 
facility.  Some  mountains  form  insulated 
peaks  ;  others  are  so  united,  the  one  mass  of 
elevated  land  passing  into  others  that  adjoin 
it  on  either  side,  as  to  constitute  a  moun- 
tain-chain, or  range.  Sometimes  the  sum- 
mit of  an  insulated  hill  (as  is  the  case  with 
Mount  Tabor  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  with  the 
Table  Mountain  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope)  exhibits  a  level  plain  of  some  extent ; l 
— in  other  instances  it  forms  a  sharp  and 
conical  peak.  In  some  cases,  again,  a  moun- 
tain-knot, or  group,  occurs,  in  which  the 
high  masses  are  thrown  together  so  as  to 
exhibit  an  aspect  of  wild  confusion, — such 
as  would  be  presented  by  the  waves  of  a 
raging  sea,  could  we  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  Mere  suddenly  arrested  and  ren- 
dered rigid.  And  in  all  these  cases  there  are 
those  numberless  differences  in  the  direction 
and  form  of  the  sloping  sides,  the  openings 
between  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  intervening  valleys,  which  impart 
to  the  scenery  of  mountainous  regions  their 
well-known  and  er.dlessly-varied  charms. 

Volcanoes  are  distinguished  from  other 
mountains,  in  part  by  their  shape,  which  is 
nearly  always  conical,  with  a  hollow  or 
cup-shaped  depression  (hence  called  the 
crater)  at  the  summit ;  but  more  especially 
by  the  eruptions  of  subterranean  fire  which 
they  display  at  intervals.  When  in  a  con- 
dition of  eruption,  there  issue  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  volcano  dense  clouds  of  aqueous 
vapour,  together  with  red-hot  ashes,  masses 
of  rock,  and,  in  some  instances,  abundant 
streams  of  a  liquid,  metallic  substance  called 
lava,  which  afterwards  hardens  into  solid 
rock.  Sometimes  the  sides,  as  well  as  the 
summit,  of  the  volcano  are  burst  open  by  the 
subterranean  fire  during  the  eruption,  and 
minor  cones,  composed  of  the  ejected  matter, 
are  thrown  up  around  the  central  peak.  But 
many  volcanoes,  though  exhibiting  the 
characteristic  crateriform  summit,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  streams  of  lava  which  have 
in  former  ages  issued  from  the  hidden  fires 
of  the  interior,  have  long  ceased  to  display 
any  eruptive  force.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  igneous  force  is  perhaps  merely  dorm- 
ant; in  others,  it  is  (from  geological  in- 
ductions) regarded  as  extinct. 

The  principal  mountain-ranges  of  either 
hemisphere  coincide,  for  the  most  part,  in 
general  direction  with  that  exhibited  by 
been  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  surrounding  plain. 
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the  great  land-masses  in  each.  That  is,  in 
the  Old  World  the  principal  chains  of  moun- 
tains have  an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion,— in  the  New  World  they  assume  a 
northerly  and  southerly  course.  But  while 
in  the  Asiatic  continent  the  great  moun- 
tain-systems occupy  large  tracts  of  the  cen- 
tral and  interior  regions — forming  the  ex- 
ternal barriers  of  the  high  and  massive 
plateaus  which  belong  to  that  division  of 
the  globe — in  either  division  of  America 
they" are  confined  chiefly  to  the  maritime 
tracts,  and  exhibit  the  fullest  development 
along  the  immediate  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  Himalaya  Mountains  in  the  Old  World, 
and  the  Andes  in  the  New,  may  be  con- 
sidered, from  their  superior  height,  as  the 
types  of  mountain-formations,  and  they  in- 
clude the  culminating  points  of  either  hemi- 
sphere. The  highest  summits  of  the  Hima- 
laya exceed  28,000  feet  (little  less  than  five 
and  a  half  miles)  in  perpendicular  elevation 
above  the  sea.  The  most  elevated  peaks  of 
the  Andes  fall  short  of  the  great  mountain- 
system  of  Asia  by  an  altitude  of  about  4000 
feet,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  But  the 
Andes  surpass  the  Himalaya  in  their  im- 
mense prolongation,  and  exhibit  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  unbroken  moimtain-system  ex- 
tending through  a  length  of  4000  miles. 

Great,  however,  as  is  their  importance, 
and  varied  as  is  the  interest  attaching  to 
them,  mountains  are  yet  of  inferior  conse- 
quence in  the  economy  of  the  natural  world 
— and  especially  in  their  influences  on  cli- 
mate and  the  various  forms  of  organic  being 
— to  the  immense  and  massive  plateaus  from 
the  sides  of  which  they  spring.  Even  the 
Himalaya  are  but  the  external  border  of  the 
Tibetan*  table-land,  and  the  traveller  who 
scales  their  sides  from  the  southward — ad- 
vancing, by  gradual  ascent,  from  the  warm 
and  luxuriant  plains  through  which  the 
Ganges  rolls  its  sacred  waters,  to  high 
passes  with  ice-covered  peaks  on  either 
hand,  and  regions  of  eternal  snow  around — 
finds  himself  upon  the  summit  of  an  im- 
mense mountain-plain.  The  irregular  and 
peak-crowned  rampart  through  which  he 
has  passed,  forms  the  barrier  of  this  vast 
region,  and  some  of  the  higher  points  rise 
considerably  above  the  general  level,  but 
they  leave  the  vaster  extent  of  high  land 
unbroken  in  its  immense  continuity,  and 
even  sink  into  comparative  unimportance 
beside  its  broader  and  more  massive  pro- 
portions. 

The  great  plains,  or  lowland  regions,  ex- 
hibit features  the  most  contrasted  with  those 
that  belong  to  the  tracts  above  referred  to. 
Their  direction  is  of  course  indicated  by 
that  of  the  highland  masses,  from  the  sides 
of  which  they  slope  towards  the  seas  upon 
either  hand.  In  the  Old  World,  the  great 
lowland  tracts  occupy  the  outer  borders  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  spread  over  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  Europe, 
— sloping,  for  the  most  part,  towards  the 
waters  of  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
In  the  New  World,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  central  regions  that  exhibit  the  most 
vast  and  continuous  lowland  plains,  with, 
however,  a  descent  which  is  similarly  di- 


rected chiefly  towards  the  Atlantic  basin, 
or,  in  the  case  of  North  America,  partially 
towards  that  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  longer 
slopes  of  either  hemisphere  are  thus  turned 
towards  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  basins,  and 
thitherward  the  streams  of  an  immense 
number  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  globe  of 
necessity  flow.  The  shorter  slopes  are  turn- 
ed towards  the  waters  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  which  are  more  closely  and 
continuously  girt  about  by  adjoining  tracts 
of  highland. 

Siberia,  north-eastern  China,  northern 
India,  Irak- Arabi  and  Mesopotamia,  Turkes- 
tan, and  European  Russia,  are  among  the 
most  extensive  examples  of  lowland  plains 
which  the  continents  of  the  eastern  hemi 
sphere  exhibit ;  as  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
liio  de  La  Plata,  present  types  of  similar 
formations  in  the  western  half  of  the  globe. 
In  many  cases,  however,  these  great  plains 
differ  widely  from  one  another  in  aspect 
and  in  natural  capabilities,  according  as 
their  circumstances  of  situation,  slope  (and 
consequent  exposure  to  the  solar  heat),  soil, 
drainage,  and  like  conditions,  are  differ- 
ent. The  treeless  and  half-desert  steppes  of 
south-eastern  llussia,  the  marshy  tundra  of 
the  Siberian  lowland,  the  richly  cultivated 
plain  of  northern  China,  the  luxuriantly 
grassed  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or 
the  savannahs  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Orinoco  roll  their  way,  the  densely- 
wooded  selvas  of  the  plain  which  the  im- 
mense stream  of  the  Amazon  waters, — these 
are  among  the  most  prominent  examples  of 
the  diversity  of  aspect  which  the  world  of 
nature  exhibits.  And  the  plains  or  valleys 
which  occur  in  every  part  of  the  world 
(and,  in  a  more  limited  proportion  as  to  size, 
even  in  every  district)  offer  like  examples 
upon  a  smaller  scale. 

The  varieties  in  the  forms  of  valleys  are, 
indeed,  necessarily  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ences that  occur  in  the  aspect  of  mountains 
and  highland  tracts.  They  range  from  the 
broad  and  open  plain,  with  gradual  slopes  of 
ground  upon  either  side,  to  the  shut-in  ra- 
vine, or  the  narrow  mountain-pass — often  a 
mere  defile  between  stupendous  walls  of 
rock  upon  either  haud.  Some  valleys  are  so 
completely  enclosed  by  mountains  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having  once  been  the 
basins  of  lakes  :  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Elbe, 
or  the  plain  of  Bohemia,  Avhich  is  surround- 
ed by  the  ranges  of  the  German  mountains, 
is  of  this  kind,  as  also  are  many  of  the  small 
river-basins  in  the  Grecian  peninsula.  The 
beautiful  vale  of  Cashmere,  which  is  closed 
in  on  either  side  by  the  highest  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  saving  only  where 
the  river  Jeloom,  by  which  it  is  watered, 
has  forced  an  outlet  for  its  stream,  is  a  simi- 
lar example.  The  length  of  this  valley, 
which  possesses  nearly  an  oval  shape,  is 
about  eighty  miles,  its  greatest  width  about 
thirty  ;  while  the  stupendous  mountains 
which  tower  around  are  covered  with  per- 
petual ice  and  snow,  the  valley  beneath  is 
the  seat  of  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  most 
luxuriant  cultivation.  The  deepest  and  most 
precipitous  valleys  are  those  which  occur  in 
the  great  mountain-systems;  and  the  rugged 
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sides  of  these  are  sometimes  so  nearly  cor- 
respondent in  form,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
the  rocks  having  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
grand  natural  convulsion.  The  valley  of 
Ordesa,  in  the  Pyrenees,  near  Mont  Perdu, 
upwards  of  three  thousand  feet  in  depth,  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  of  European  valleys. 
Eut  it  is  in  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America 
that  formations  of  such  a  kind  are  found  in 
their  full  grand'  ur.  There  the  sides  of  the 
wild  valleys  of  Chota  and  Cutaco  are  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  while  their  breadth  is  less 
than  half  a  mile;  these  vast  chasms,  with 
others  of  a  similar  kind  —  their  sides  fre- 
quently covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
— present  scenes  calculated  to  impress  the 
traveller  with  astonishment  and  awe.  In 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  again,  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  nar- 
rowing as  they  advance  up  the  precipitous 
declivities  of  the  range,  are  at  length  closed 
in  by  wild  masses  of  rock  clothed  with  never- 
melting  snows,  and  by  huge  beds  of  ice — 
often  broken  into  the  most  fantastic  forms — 
from  beneath  which  the  rivers  issue  in  slen- 
der streams. 

The  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  which  con- 
nect together  the  higher  valleys  upon 
opposite  sides  of  a  mountain-range  were 
generally  termed  "  gates  "  (pylce)  by  the 
ancients,  on  account  of  their  affording  the 
only  entrance  from  one  district  into  another, 
and  great  importance  was  hence  attached 
to  their  possession.  Passes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, defended  by  a  small  but  resolute  force, 
often  afford  the  means  of  successful  resist- 
ance against  an  invading  body  of  vastly  su- 
perior numerical  strength.  Such  natural 
defiles,  guarded  on  either  hand,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  higher  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain-system which  they  cross,  form  not  un- 
frequentlv  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  range. 
Some  of  them  exhibit  an  astonishing  alti- 
tude :  the  higher  among  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  vary  between  nine  and  eleven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  those  that 
cross  the  Himalaya  Mountains  reach  in 
some  cases  the  surprising  elevation  of  fif- 
teen thousand,  and  some  even  eighteen 
thousand,  feet.  Many  of  the  higher  passes 
of  the  Andes  are  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen thousand  feet  in  elevation. 

Deserts  constitute  too  important  a  feature 
of  the  land  to  be  passed  without  notice, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  continents  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  they  form 
a  broad  belt  of  sterile  soil  that  stretches 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  World. 
The  term  desert,  in  its  original  sense  of  an 
uninhabited  place,  is  applicable  to  many 
regions  that  are  conspicuously  gifted  with 
natural  fertility ;  but  its  use  in  Geography 
is  usually  restricted  to  those  tracts  which — 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  want  of 
water,  or  other  natural  causes — are  inca- 
pable of  culture,  and  are  therefore  unfit  for 
the  permanent  abode  of  man.  Such  regions 
possess  greater  variety  of  appearance  than 
those  who  have  not  made  them  the  subject 
of  inquiry  commonly  suppose. 

The  most  extensive  and  dreary  tracts  of 
desert  consist  of  cither  sandy  or  stony  plains, 


but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exhibit 
perfect  uniformity  of  level  over  any  consider- 
able extent.  In  the  sandy  deserts,  the  wind, 
acting  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  loose  and 
shifting  sand,  frequently  raises  it  into  hil- 
locks, which  constantly  change  their  po- 
sition, and  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  tra- 
veller who  may  be  exposed  to  their  influence. 
The  surface  is  at  times  broken  by  dark  and 
barren  i*ocks,  which  rise  into  hills  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  in  place  of  sand,  the 
ground  sometimes  consists  of  a  hard  and 
rocky  limestone,  or  of  gravel,  furrowed  and 
worn  by  the  beds  of  the  torrents  which 
descend  during  winter  from  the  higher  re- 
gions, and  sweep  with  impetuous  velocity 
through  some  watercourse  larger  than  the 
rest,  until  they  are  either  gradually  dis- 
persed in  the  lower  districts,  or  find  an  out- 
let to  the  sea.  During  the  period  of  winter 
and  early  spring,  the  abundant  rains  which 
fall  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  cause  its 
surface  to  be  covered  with  a  varied  aud 
beautiful  vegetation — soon,  however,  to  be 
parched  up  and  destroyed  by  the  returning 
heats  of  summer. 

The  more  level  tracts  of  desert  frequently 
consist  of  plains  with  a  clayey  soil,  thinly 
covered  with  short  and  coarse  grass;  this 
soil  is  often  impregnated  with  saline  parti- 
cles, and  in  many  cases  forms  the  bed  of 
extensive  salt-lakes  and  marshes,  which  by 
means  of  evaporation  furnish  salt  in  such 
abundance  as  to  constitute  it  an  article  of 
traffic.  The  salt  lake  of  Ielton,  in  European 
Russia,  upon  the  barren  steppe  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Volga,  is  an  example :  the  water 
of  this  lake  yields  upon  evaporation  2913 
per  cent,  of  salt — a  larger  proportion  than 
even  the  Dead  Sea  holds  in  solution.  The 
area  of  Lake  Ielton  does  not  exceed  130 
square  miles,  but  its  waters  are  said  to 
furnish  two-thirds  of  the  salt  consumed  in 
Russia.  The  western  portion  of  the  African 
Sahara  is  visited  commercially  for  the  sake 
of  its  extensive  beds  of  rock-salt. 

The  oases  of  the  desert  are  a  feature  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  without  notice; 
they  consist  of  spots  insulated  amidst  the 
expanse  of  sand,  where  a  spring  of  water 
imparts  fertility  to  a  small  surrounding 
tract,  and  often  renders  it  the  seat  of  a  nu- 
merous population.  The  oases  in  the  Afri- 
can wilderness  are  depressions  below  the 
general  level  of  the  region  in  which  they 
occur,  and  the  water  which  appears  in  them 
seems  to  be  derived  from  more  elevated 
regions  to  the  southward,  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  substratum  of  clay  beneath  the 
hard  surface  of  limestone  which  forms  the 
general  covering  of  the  desert,  and  to  owe 
its  rise  to  the  removal  in  those  places  of  this 
superficial  stratum,  which  thus  enables  it  to 
reach  the  surface.  The  beauty  and  fertility 
which  travellers  uniformly  concur  in  attri- 
biiting  to  the  oasis  of  the  desert  may  per- 
haps owe  some  of  their  features  to  compari- 
son with  the  surrounding  sterility;  but  in 
many  respects  these  "  islands  of  the  Libyan 
waste  "  doubtless  deserve  the  praises  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World,  the  grace- 
ful palm-tree,  with  its  taper  stem,  its  long 
narrow  leaves,  and  its  abundant  crop  of 
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dates,  furnishing  so  many  articles  of  luxury 
as  well  as  of  necessity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East,  is  the  constant  attendant  upon  a 
perennial  supply  of  water ;  and  where  the 
Arab  sees  the  group  of  palms  in  the  distance, 
he  is  sure  of  a  restmg-place  from  toil,  and  a 
relief  from  want. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Mongolian 
highlands,  in  central  Asia,  is  occupied  by 
the  desert  tract  called  the  Gobi,  or  Shamo, 
the  surface  of  which,  so  far  as  it  is  known 
to  Europeans,  is  found  covered  with  a  short 
thin  grass;  it  contains  many  lakes  and 
springs,  the  water  of  which,  owing  to  the 
saline  quality  of  the  soil,  is  so  brackish  as  to 
be  scarcely  drinkable.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  region  are  covered  with  sand,  and 
abound  in  salt ;  and  a  space  of  twenty  miles 
immediately  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  con- 
sists of  loose  and  shifting  sands,  raised  into 
waves  by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mongolian  deserts  is 
the  great  depression  of  Turkestan — or  the 
country  around  the  lake  of  Aral — great  part 
of  which  consists  of  desert  plains,  analogous 
to  the  steppes  of  south-eastern  Russia.  The 
steppes  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Obi, 
in  the  Siberian  plain,  on  the  east,  to  those 
of  the  Dnieper  on  the  west,  stretching  over 
the  courses  of  the  Irtish,  the  Ural,  the  Volga, 
the  Don,  and  other  rivers,  and  embracing 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas. 

In  a  more  southern  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  we  find  the  Great  Indian  Desert, 
which  extends  over  an  immense  space  (near- 
ly double  the  area  of  Great  Britain)  to  the 
eastward  of  the  river  Indus.  But  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  not  absolutely  sterile.  In 
the  worst  portions  of  the  Indian  desert, 
there  are  found  a  succession  of  sand-hills, 
divided  by  valleys,  within  which  scanty 
crops  of  grain  may  be  raised  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  rainy  season.  When  the 
intense  heats  of  summer  have  burnt  up  the 
scanty  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  gi-ass  with 
which  the  hillocks  are  covered,  the  fine  sand 
is  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  hills  and 
v  illeys  alternately  shift  their  position  :  the 
entire  region  then  becomes  an  unhabit- 
able waste,  which  only  the  camel  can  cross 
with  safety.  The  rains  are  slight  and  irre- 
gular, but  a  few  wells,  consisting  of  hollows 
in  the  sandstone  rock,  within  which  the 
rain-water  collects,  are  found  at  wide  in- 
tervals. 

To  th?  westward  of  the  last-named  region 
are  the  sandy  and  salt  deserts  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  adjoining  tracts  to  the  west 
and  south  of  that  country ;  together  with, 
upon  the  Persian  highland,  the  tract  known 
as  the  Great  Salt  Desert.  Still  further  west 
is  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  within  the 
plains  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, a  tract  which  bears  for  the  most 
part  only  coarse  grass,  thorny  shrubs,  and 
vast  quantities  of  wormwood,  though  inter- 
spersed with  more  fertile  tracts.  The  Eu- 
phrates, again,  along  the  banks  of  which 
there  extends  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable 
soil,  alone  intervenes  between  the  Mesopo- 
tamian desert  and  the  sandy  or  gravelly 
desert  of  Syria,  which  stretches  westward 
from  "  the  great  river  "  to  the  borders  of  the 


Holy  Land,  and  southward  into  the  heart 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  larger  part  of  the  interior  of  Arabia 
is  believed  to  consist  alternately  of  rocky 
tracts,  or  of  gravelly  arid  sandy  plains,  in 
the  worst  portions  of  which  the  sands,  loose 
and  drifting  in  their  nature,  present  an  al- 
most insurmountable  barrier  to  the  inter- 
course of  surrounding  nations.  The  south- 
ern half  of  the  Arabian  wilderness  is,  indeed, 
known  to  the  Bedouin  by  the  characteristic 
name  of  "  Roba  el-Khaly,"  the  empty  or  de- 
serted place.  In  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  country,  the  peninsular  region  en- 
closed between  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea, 
(the  gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez,)  the  ground 
rises  into  the  stony  deserts  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  which  consist  of  hard  gravelly  or 
rocky  plateaus,  interrupted  by  dark  rocks 
and  barren  mountains  of  considerable  height, 
and  furrowed  by  the  beds  of  winter-torrents. 
The  aspect  of  these  bare,  mountainous  tracts 
is  desolate  in  the  extreme :  they  terminate 
to  the  south  in  the  wild  and  chaotic  mass  of 
the  Sinai  mountains. 

The  deserts  of  Asia  are  divided  only  by  the 
narrow  basin  of  the  Red  Sea  from  those  of 
Africa,  which  commence  immediately  be- 
yond its  shores,  and  continue  thence  across 
the  widest  limits  of  the  African  continent 
to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic — interrupted 
only  by  the  narrow  strip  of  verdure  which 
accompanies  the  course  of  the  Nile  between 
its  bounding  walls  of  rock.  Between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  the  desert  consists 
of  a  high  plain,  traversed  by  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  interrupted  rather  than  di-  j 
versified  by  the  beds  of  torrents,  in  which  a 
few  shrubs,  trees,  and  grass,  form  a  scanty 
vegetation.  The  Libyan  desert,  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  is  still  more  arid, 
excepting  in  the  few  places,  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  wide  extent,  (sometimes  of  several 
days'  journey,)  where  the  oases  already  re- 
ferred to  break  the  monotony  of  the  sur- 
rounding waste.  From  the  great  oasis  (to 
the  west  of  Thebes)  to  the  region  of  Darfour, 
on  the  south,  a  tract  of  seven  hundred  miles 
is  passed  without  the  traveller  meeting  with 
a  single  habitation;  a  few  springs  of  water 
found  on  the  route  furnish  the  only  refresh- 
ment which  the  wayfarer  can  obtain. 

The  more  western  portion  of  the  African 
wilderness,  between  the  borders  of  Fezzan 
and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is  that  to 
which  the  name  of  "  Sahara,"  or  desert,  is 
most  strictly  applied,  and  this  region  is  just- 
ly regarded  as  the  most  barren,  parched,  and 
terrific  waste  upon  the  globe.  The  surface 
of  this,  again,  does  not  exhibit  a  uniform 
level,  but  is  broken  in  places  by  ridges  of 
dark  and  barren  rocks,  which  approach  so 
closely  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the  cara- 
vans to  pass  between  them;  in  the  more 
open  tracts  the  sand  is  blown  into  ridges  and 
hillocks,  steep  upon  one  side,  and  gradually 
declining  upon  the  other,  which  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  position.  In  this 
parched  and  arid  region  water  is  sometimes 
only  found  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles,  and  is  then  often  salt  and 
bitter  in  quality:  the  atmosphere  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  red  vapour,  the  heat  of 
which,  when  augmented  by  the   burning 
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wind  called  the  samiel,  (or  simoom,)  is  so 
great  as  to  dry  up  the  water  contained  in 
the  skins  carried  for  the  use  of  the  cara- 
vans, which  in  such  cases  meet  with  almost 
certain  death.  There  are  here  often  no 
other  traces  of  a  path  than  are  afforded  by 
the  whitened  bones  of  men  and  camels  who 
have  perished  from  want  of  provisions,  or 
from  their  not  finding  a  supply  of  water  at 
the  accustomed  places.  The  direction  of  the 
roads  usually  pursued  is  of  course  deter- 
mined by  the  wells;  at  night,  the  sky  is 
generally  bright  and  clear  above,  and  the 
brilliant  stars  that  rise  above  the  southern 
horizon  help  to  guide  the  traveller's  course. 
During  the  rainy  season  (from  July  to  Octo- 
ber) a  few  hollows  in  the  wilderness  supply 
a  scanty  vegetation,  which  consists  of  an 
aromatic  herb  resembling  thyme,  with  ber- 
ries, acacias,  and  a  few  other  thorny  shrubs 
and  briars. 

There  are  in  either  half  of  the  New  World 
several  tracts  that  are  analogous  to  the 
broad  expanse  of  desert  region  which  has 
been  traced  as  extending  through  the  conti- 
nents of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  but  though 
in  some  cases  of  considerable  extent,  they 
require  notice  rather  as  local  than  general 
features,  and  as  such  we  prefer  describing 
them  under  the  heads  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  Water.  The  ocean,  as  we  have  seen, 
covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  globe.  It 
forms  three  great  basins,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of\he  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlan-. 
tic  Oceans.  To  these  are  added,  for  the  sake 
of  geographical  reference,  and  convenience 
of  description,  the  names  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Oceans,  which  are  held  to  com- 
prehend the  seas  that  lie  beyond  the  parallel 
of  60°  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  and 
which  are  therefore  within,  or  adjacent  to, 
the  northern  and  southern  polar  circles. 
The  Arctic  Ocean  is  a  natural  basin,  nearly 
enclosed  by  the  northern  shores  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic,  and  American  continents, 
though  a  wide  opening  connects  it  with 
the  Atlantic  waters.  But  the  seas  that  lie 
around  the  southern  pole  have  no  inter- 
vening barrier  to  divide  them  from  the  ad- 
jacent ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  waters  are 
alike  open  to  the  Pacific,  the  Indian,  and 
the  Atlantic  waters. 

The  Pacific  is  of  vaster  extent  than  either 
of  the  other  oceans,  and  alone  occupies  a 
greater  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than 
all  its  continents  and  islands  taken  toge- 
ther. Under  the  line  of  the  equator,  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  stretch  over  little  less 
than  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
But  the  Atlantic,  though  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, surpasses  any  of  the  oceanic  basins 
in  the  wide  and  varied  extent  of  its  outline, 
and  in  the  number  of  nearly  land-enclosed 
seas  which  are  connected  with  its  waters. 
It  is  in  connexion  chiefly  with  the  Atlantic 
that  we  find  true  inland  seas,  such  as  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the  Baltic,  and 
others — seas,  that  is,  which  are  land-girt  on 
every  side,  and  possess  only  narrow  channels 
of  communication  with  the  outer  waters. 
The  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  ex- 
amples of  such  seas  in  connexion  with  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  the  Pacific  has  no  Medi- 


terranean, in  the  pi'opcr  sense  of  the  term, 
belonging  to  its  vast  expanse,  though  the 
peninsulas  and  chains  of  islands  that  belong 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  partially  di- 
vide from  its  open  waters  the  seas  that 
wash  the  shores  of  China,  Japan,  and  eastern 
Siberia.  It  possesses,  however,  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  either  of  the  other 
oceans,  its  coral  archipelagoes,  spread  in 
countless  numbers  over  the  more  southern 
half  of  its  widely  extended  basin. 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
ocean — its  depth,  temperature,  movements, 
and  the  various  phenomena,  whether  of  the 
inorganic  or  organic  world,  that  are  found 
in  connexion  with  its  waters — is  deserving 
of  attentive  study,  and  is  calculated  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  awaken  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirer.  Those  that  "  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships"  become  acquainted 
with  sights  and  sounds  that  are  unfam  liar 
to  the  experiences  of  the  dweller  upon 
land;  and  the  description  of  such  experi- 
ences might  well  furnish  matter  to  fill  a 
volume.  The  limited  space  at  our  disposal 
here  only  allows  us  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
topics  which  this  subject  suggests. 

The  depth  of  the  sea  is  a  natural  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  especially  so  to  the  people 
of  a  maritime  nation.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  every  channel 
requires  to  be  accurately  explored,  every 
harbour  surveyed,  so  that  the  rocks  and 
other  hidden  dangers  of  the  deep  may  be  in- 
dicated upon  the  charts  by  which  the  ma- 
riner guides  his  course.  But  to  these  ne- 
cessary labours  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
there  has  been  added  the  task  of  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  depths  of  the  more 
open  parts  of  the  ocean,  at  great  distances 
from  land.  Deep-sea  soundings,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  now  in  many  cases  been  ob- 
tained, and  information  of  the  highest  in- 
terest in  reference  to  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  our  globe,  the  movements  of  the 
oceanic  currents,  and  the  forms  of  life  which 
different  strata  of  the  sea  exhibit,  thereby 
obtained. 

Soundings  were  made  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  many  years  ago,  to  a  depth  of  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  (or  6000  feet),  without  finding 
bottom,  and  in  the  sea  to  the  eastward  of 
Greenland,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  7000 
feet.  Depths  of  more  than  6000  feet  have 
also  been  ascertained  in  several  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Vastly  greater  depths 
have,  however,  since  been  found  to  belong 
to  the  Atlantic  basin,  both  to  the  north  ward 
and  southward  of  the  equator.  In  1813,  Sir 
James  Boss  ascertained  a  depth  of  16,000  feet 
in  the  southern  Atlantic,  to  the  west  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  let  down  a  sound- 
ing-line of  27,000  feet,  or  more  than  five 
miles,  without  finding  bottom,  west  of  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  Siibsequently,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States'  navy,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  ocean,  (lat.  28°  21' 
S.,  long.  29°  17'  W.)  obtained  bottom  at  a 
depth  exceeding  18,000  feet,  or  about  three 
and  a  half  miles. 

The  soundings  of  Sir  James  Boss  (at  that 
time  the  deepest  upon  record)  have  been 
since  exceeded  by  others  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States'  navy,  in  the  northern 
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half  of  the  Atlantic  basin,  as  Avell  as  one  of 
later  date,  due  to  a  British  officer,  (Captain 
Denham,  R.  N.,)  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
same  ocean.  In  18-49,  at  a  point  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bermudas, 
no  bottom  was  found  with  a  line  of  5700 
fathoms  (or  very  nearly  six  and  a  half  miles) 
in  length.  In  1851,  nearly  under  the  forty- 
fifth  meridian,  and  about  the  latitude  of  39° 
N.,  bottom  was  found  with  a  line  of  5500 
fathoms,  or,  allowing  for  drift,  (that  is,  for 
the  deviation  of  the  line  from  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
currents)  at  a  direct  depth  of  28,950  feet — 
about  five  and  a  half  miles.  One  degree 
further  eastward,  and  nearly  under  the 
same  parallel,  the  sounding-line  indicated 
bottom  at  13,800  feet,  or  less  than  half  the 
previously  ascertained  depth. 

All  these  depths  are,  however,  exceeded 
by  the  more  recent  observation  of  Captain 
Denham,  who,  in  1853,  during  a  passage 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
found,  in  lat.  36°  49'  S.,  long.  36°  9'  W.,  (a 
spot  situated  about  midway  between  the 
islands  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,)  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  7706  fathoms,  equal  to  46,236  feet, 
or  eight  miles  and  three  quarters !  In  this 
case,  also,  the  bottom  was  undoubtedly 
reached,  but  unfortunately  the  sounding- 
line  iroke,  in  the  process  of  drawing  it  up, 
when  near  the  surface,  so  that  no  visible 
indication  of  the  precise  character  of  the 
ocean's  bed  at  this  immense  depth  was  ob- 
tained. The  time  occupied  by  the  line  in 
running  out  was  nearly  nine  hours  and  a 
half,  its  rate  of  speed  progressively  decreas- 
ing as  it  reached  greater  depths.  Thus, 
while  the  first  thousand  fathoms  of  the  line 
ran  off  the  reel  in  twefrty-seven  minutes, 
the  last  706  fathoms  occupied  an  hour  and 
fourteen  minutes  in  doing  so. 

After  all,  neither  these  considerable  depths, 
nor  the  numerous  inequalities  in  the  level 
of  the  ocean's  bed  which  they  (as  well  as 
similar  observations  made  elsewhere)  indi- 
cate, are  greater  than  might  be  inferred 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  inequalities  which 
diversify  the  visible  surface  of  the  land.  The 
aqueous  portion  of  our  globe's  covering,  vast 
as  is  its  extent,  constitutes  but  a  superficial 
interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  solid 
portions  of  its  structure.  The  planes  of  the 
land  are  everywhere  continued  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  their  inequalities 
are  repeated  beneath  the  waves.  The  islands 
that  rise  at  intervals  above  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  are  the  summits  of  submarine 
mountain  chains.  A  trifling  alteration  in 
the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  would 
in  many  cases  alter  the  external  contour 
of  whole  tracts  of  country,  would  convert 
steppes  and  prairies  into  vast  inland  seas, 
and  destroy  the  continuity  of  adjacent  high 
lands.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  once 
entertained  by  geographers,  that  an  extens- 
ive continent  must  exist  in  high  latitudes 
around  the  antarctic  pole,  as  a  necessary 
balance  to  the  small  proportion  of  known 
land  within  the  southern  hemisphere. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  inferred 
(and,  at  a  later  period,  ivas  so  inferred)  that 
the  greatest  depths  of  the  solid  matter  of 


the  globe  would  be  found  at  least  as  far 
heloiv  the  level  of  the  waters  as  the  known 
heights  of  the  land  were  raised  above  the 
same  level.  On  the  supposition  that  these 
measures  would  bear  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  respective  areas  of  land  and  ocean,  it 
would  follow  that  the  deepest  portion  of  the 
water's  bed  might  be  supposed  to  exceed,  in 
a  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one,  the  altitudes 
of  the  loftiest  mountain  summits.  The  deep- 
est sounding  of  Sir  James  Ross  (27,600  feet) 
nearly  coincides  with  the  height  of  the 
cxilminating  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  while 
the  observation  of  Captain  Denham  shows  a 
depth  which  exceeds  their  altitude  by  nearly 
three-fourths. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  then,  has  its  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  its  table-lands  and  plains, 
its  steep  descents  and  narrow  ridges,  its  en- 
closed basins,  gorges,  and  ravines,  like  the 
similar  features  on  the  face  of  our  conti- 
nents. Tho  equalizing  influence  of  watery 
action  no  doubt  tends  to  fill  up  the  lesser 
inequalities  of  level,  and  to  remove  the  out- 
ward prominences  of  the  rocky  material; 
but  even  this  operation  does  not  exceed  the 
similar  changes  which  are  due  to  atmo- 
spheric influences  continually  acting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  land.  The  added  height 
of  the  Himalaya  peaks  and  of  the  greatest 
ascertained  depths  of  the  sea,  though  it 
amounts  to  little  less  than  fourteen  miles, 
forms  but  an  exceedingly  trifling  fraction 
of  the  earth's  radius.  Yet,  considered  in 
.relation  to  man,  and  to  man's  works,  it  be- 
comes surpassingly  great ! 

Another  interesting  subject  of  recent  in- 
quiry relates  to  the  height  to  which  waves 
are  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
water's  surface  during  a  Ion  : -continued  gale 
of  wind,  and  to  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
they  travel  forAvard.  The  actual  height  of 
the  wave  is  found  to  be  less  than  mere 
visual  impressions  lead  the  observer  to  sup- 
pose :  but  it  is,  of  course,  the  slant  height  of 
the  moving  mass  of  wattr  that  is  seen  by 
the  spectator ;  added  to  which  is  the  con- 
sideration that  the  apparent  height  from 
the  bottom  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  is  really 
double  the  actual  height  which  the  summit 
reaches  above  the  mean  level  of  the  water's 
surface.  A  ship  alternately  occupies  the 
hollow,  or  trough  of  the  sea,  between  two 
adjacent  waves,  or  rides  high  upon  the  crest 
of  the  waters  : 

"  Hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens 
Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit." 

The  mean  between  these  two  positions  co- 
incides with  the  level  of  the  ocean's  surface 
when  in  a  state  of  repose. 

Colonel  Reid  measured  the  height  of  the 
waves  in  ordinary  gales  of  wind,  upon  the 
south  coast  of  England,  by  means  of  a  gradu- 
ated pile  fixed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  chain- 
pier  at  Brighton,  and  found  that  their  height 
was  twelve  feet,  while  they  travelled  for- 
ward at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Afterwards  another  observer  at  the  same 
place  ascertained  a  height  of  thirteen  and 
a  half  feet,  with  a  velocity  of  nineteen  miles 
per  hour.  But  this  is  below  the  height 
which  the  Avaters  reach  in  the  deep  basin  of 
the  open  ocean,  where  wind  and  water  alike 
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exercise  their  unimpeded  strength.  In  the 
deep  sea  of  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Fitz  Roy- 
measured  the  height  of  the  waves  by  ascend- 
ing the  rigging  of  a  frigate  to  an  elevation 
such  as  enabled  him  to  look  over  their  high- 
est crest,  so  as  to  gain  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  horizon,  and  found  them  to  be 
sixty  feet  high,  computed  from  the  trough 
(or  half  that  height  above  the  mean  level  of 
the  water's  surface). 

But  the  most  complete  series'  of  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  was  made  by  Dr.  Scores- 
by,  in  the  course  of  two  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  1847-8.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
observer  continued  to  ascend  to  successive 
heights  above  the  vessel's  deck  until  he  ob- 
tained a  clear  and  uninterrupted  horizon. 
Some  of  these  observations  were  made  during 
the  continuance  of  a  violent  storm  of  thirty- 
six  hours'  duration.  The  result  showed  that 
the  average  height  of  the  Atlantic  waves, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  fully  thirty 
feet  above  the  trough,  or  half  that  height 
(fifteen  feet)  above  the  mean  sea-level: 
while  the  mean  of  the  highest  waves  was 
about  forty-three  feet  above  the  hollow  oc- 
cupied by  the  ship. 

The  height  of  waves  thus  generated  in 
the  open  sea  must,  however,  be  distinguish- 
ed from  that  caused  by  the  resistance  of  any 
solid  obstacle,  as  when  they  meet  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  or  when  their  advance  is  check- 
ed ^>y  any  medium,  natural  or  artificial.  In 
this  case  the  mass  of  water  rises  to  vastly 
greater  heights,  breaking  over  the  tops  of 
the  highest  lighthouses,  or  rolling  high  up 
the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff. 

Dr.  Scoresby's  observations  related  also  to 
the  velocity  of  the  waves,  and  to  the  pro- 
portion which  this  bore  to  their  breadth,  or 
to  the  direct  distance  from  crest  to  crest  of 
two  adjoining  waves.  The  latter  measure 
was  assumed  (from  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions) to  be  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the 
observed  rate  of  motion  at  which  they  ad- 
vanced was  about  thirty-two  miles  an  hour. 

Currents. — The  oceanic  currents  constitute 
a  highly  interesting  and  important  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  currents  are  portions  of  the 
ocean  which  possess  a  continuous  move- 
ment in  some  particular  direction, — oceanic 
streams  which  flow  between  the  adjoining 
waters  on  either  side,  as  the  rivers  of  the 
land  flow  between  their  opposite  banks. 
And  their  limits,  where  sufficiently  numer- 
ous observations  have  been  made  upon  them, 
are  capable  of  being  marked  out  with  almost 
equal  precision.  The  movement  of  the  wa- 
ters, (or  the  set  of  the  current,  as  it  is  term- 
ed,) and  their  temperature  —  warmer  or 
colder  than  that  of  the  adjacent  sea  accord- 
ing as  they  have  derived  their  origin  from 
higher  or  lower  latitudes — distinguish  their 
boundary,  and  show  the  careful  mariner 
when  he  enters  or  passes  the  limits  of  their 
influence.  Only  in  the  enormously  greater 
dimensions  over  which  they  spread  does  the 

1  The  earth,  it  must  be  remembered,  turns  com- 
pletely round  upon  its  axis  -within  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  equator,  where  it  measures 
upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, this  motion  is  equivalent  to  a  thou- 
sand miles  an  hour.  But  with  the  diminishing 
dimensions  of  each   successive  circle  of  latitude, 


analogy  between  them  and  the  rivers  of  the 
land  fail.  The  rivers  of  the  ocean,  besides 
prolonging  their  vast  streams  over  the  space 
that  intervenes  between  opposite  continents, 
stretch,  laterally,  over  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  Gulf  Stream  alone  covers  a  space  in 
the  northern  Atlantic  greater  than  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Difference  of  temperature,  and  conse- 
quently of  density,  in  the  waters  of  the  sea 
in  various  latitudes,  and  at  various  depths, 
constitutes  the  main  cause  to  which  these 
movements  of  the  ocean  are  due.  There  is 
a  continuous  tendency  for  the  warmer  and 
lighter  water  of  tropical  regions  to  spread 
over  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean,  and 
for  the  colder  and  heavier  water  of  high 
latitudes  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  lower  parts 
of  the  ocean's  bed.  The  greater  evapora- 
tion which  necessarily  takes  place  within 
the  tropics,  beneath  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun,  tends,  again,  to  set  in  motion  streams 
of  water  from  the  colder  regions  on  either 
side  to  supply  the  continuous  waste,  and 
hence  are  originated  currents  setting  from 
the  polar  toward  the  equatorial  latitudes. 
The  oceanic  movements  thus  generated  are 
acted  on,  and  their  normal  direction  altered 
or  modified,  by  the  movement  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis,  as  the  waters  either  advance 
from  regions  where  the  rate  of  revolution  is 
less  than  that  of  the  latitudes  towards  which 
they  are  progressing, — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  they  may  be  setting  from  latitudes  near 
the  equator  (which,  of  course,  possess  the 
greatest  rapidity  of  revolving  motion)  to- 
wards those  where  the  rate  of  movement  is 
slower.1  The  advancing  currents  in  the  one 
case  fall  below,  and  in  the  other  exceed, the 
rate  of  motion  proper  to  the  regions  to- 
wards which  they  are  travelling,  and  they 
consequently  either  lag  behind,  or  get  in 
advance  of,  the  motion  of  that  parallel. 
Currents  which,  were  the  earth  at  rest, 
would  be  due  north  and  south  in  their  di- 
rection, become  hence  deflected  into  south- 
westerly or  north-westerly  streams  in  either 
hemisphere — if  their  advance  be  from  the 
polar  toward  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  into  north-easterly  and  south-east- 
erly streams,  if  the  advancing  movement  be 
from  the  equator  towards  either  pole. 

There  are  other  causes,  such  as  the  depth 
of  the  ocean's  bed,  and  the  shape  of  the  land, 
which  influence,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  di- 
rection of  the  ocean's  movements.  But  the 
great  principles  by  which  they  are  regulated 
are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  stated  above, 
and  their  results  may  be  easily  expressed. 
Within  the  tropics,  the  general  flow  of  the 
waters  is  from  east  to  ivest, — that  is,  in  a 
westerly  direct  on.  Within  the  temperate 
zones,  as  far  at  least  as  the  parallels  of  45° 
or  50°  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  the  di- 
rection is  reversed;  the  waters  flow  from 
toest  to  east,  or  in  an  easterly  course.  In  still 
higher  latitudes,  towards  or  within  the  Polar 

from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  the  rate  of  re- 
volution at  each  becomes  of  course  proportion- 
ately lessened,  for  there  is  only  the  smaller  circle 
of  revolution  to  be  traversed  in  the  same  amount 
of  time.  At  the  poles,  the  extremity  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  the  pivots,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  it 
turns,  there  is  no  revolution  whatever. 
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Circles,  the  general  set  of  the  waters  is  to  the 
southward  within  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  to  the  northward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe;  that  is,  in  either  case,  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equatorial  regions.  The 
currents  that  preserve  the  latter  direction 
are  relatively  colder  than  the  portions  of  the 
sea  amidst  which  they  flow,  while  those  that 
originate  within  or  adjacent  to  the  tropics 
carry  their  superior  temperature  into  higher 
latitudes. 

Of  all  oceanic  currents,  the  most  powerful 
is  the  well-known  Gulf  Stream,  which,  ori- 
ginating in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (whence  its 
name,)  crosses  the  northern  half  of  the  At- 
lantic in  an  easterly  (or  rather  north-east- 
erly) direction,  setting  towards  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  In  the  narrow  channel  of  Florida 
this  stream  is  contracted  to  a  trifling 
breadth,  but  its  velocity  is  very  great,  the 
waters  setting  to  the  north-eastward,  during 
some  seasons,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  five 
miles  an  hour.  As  it  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  subse- 
quently crosses  the  open  Atlantic,  the  wa- 
ters spread  out  to  much  wider  limits,  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  proportionately  di- 
minishes. About  the  meridian  of  the  Azores, 
it  becomes  little  distinguishable  from  the 
waters  of  the  adjoining  ocean,  though  its 
influences  extend  much  further  to  the  east- 
ward. The  stream  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  sets  in  a  north- 
eastwardly direction  towards  our  own  coasts, 
while  the  other  bends  south-eastwardly  to- 
wards the  African  continent. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  (says  Lieutenant 
Maury)  issues  from  the  Strait  of  Florida,  its 
water  is  of  a  dark  indigo  hue  ;  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  on  either  side  are  of  a  greenish 
tint,  and  the  line  of  division  between  the 
two  may  be  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
This  powerful  current  flows,  in  fact,  between 
banks  of  cold  water  on  each  side,  and  only 
gradually  loses  its  distinctive  character  as 
it  spreads  out  into  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic.  Even  there  it  carries  with  it  the 
fructifying  influence  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture that  belongs  to  its  waters,  and  imparts 
to  the  shores  of  Britain  (and  those  of  west- 
ern Europe  in  general)  a  portion  of  the  heat 
derived  from  the  sunny  and  glowing  regions 
of  the  south. 

The  Agulhas  Current  is  another  powerful 
oceanic  stream — well  known  to  the  mariner 
who  has  made  the  voyage  round  "  the  stormy 
cape,"l  between  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
seas.  The  main  body  of  the  Agulhas  stream 
sets  from  the  Indian  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
flowing  round  the  African  continent,  from 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  which — Cape 
Agulhas — its  name  is  derived.  Its  velocity 
is  at  all  times  considerable,  and  at  certain 
seasons  falls  little  short  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  wafers  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  Agulhas  Current  afterwards  sets  along 
the  western  coast  of  south  Africa,  towards 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  con- 
stitutes the  originating  portion  of  the  great 
Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
crosses  that  ocean  from  east  to  west. 

1  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  discovered  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  called  by  him  El  Cabo  Tor- 


It  was  long  since  observed  by  Humboldt 
that  the  equatorial  and  other  currents  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  combination  with  the  Gulf 
Stream ,  preserve  a  continual  circuit  of  move- 
ments in  the  waters  of  that  great  ocean.  So 
that  a  boat  supposed  to  be  brought  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent 
(from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  Atlantic)  by 
the  Agulhas  Current,  could  it  be  left  to  the 
unimpeded  influence  of  the  oceanic  streams, 
might  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  return — without  the  aid  of  oar  or 
sail — to  the  part  of  the  ocean  whence  its 
voyage  had  commenced.  Our  present  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  currents  makes  it  more 
than  probable  that  each  ocean  and  each  half 
of  the  two  great  oceans  (that  is,  both  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific)  has  its  own  circuit  of  cur- 
rents, by  means  of  which  a  perpetual  series 
of  movements  is  preserved  amidst  its  waters. 
Thus  the  waters  of  the  Agulha3  Current,  as 
is  now  well  known,  do  not  all  flow  round 
the  southern  promontory  of  the  African 
mainland  ;  a  portion  of  the  great  stream 
being  deflected  by  the  adjacent  submarine 
banks,  and  returning  in  an  easterly  cource 
into  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  eastward!]/  current  of  the  more 
southern  division  of  the  Indian  seas  con- 
stitutes a  returning  stream,  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  general  westerly  flow  of  the 
equatorial  waters  of  the  same  ocean.  It 
facilitates  the  outward  voyage  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  our  Australian  colo- 
nies. Off  the  western  coast  of  the  Australian 
continent  (that  is,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Indian  Ocean)  the  current  sets  to  the  north- 
ward: upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
ocean,  or  along  the  mainland  of  eastern 
Africa,  there  exists  a  well-known  and  pow- 
erful current  to  the  southward,  which  bifur- 
cates on  approaching  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, and,  enclosing  it  on  either  side, 
afi  r  wards  re-unites  to  form  the  stream  that 
derives  its  name  from  the  cape  and  banks  of 
Agulhas. 

We  thus  trace  a  perfect  arid  continual  cir- 
cuit of  the  waters  of  the  Indian  seas.  There 
are  of  course,  besides  these  great  oceanic 
movements,  numerous  counter-currents,  as 
well  as  many  analogous  phenomena  of  a 
more  local  character;  but  we  speak  of  the 
general  direction  preserved  by  the  waters  of 
this  great  aqueous  division  of  our  globe. 
The  Red  Sea,  for  example,  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar system  of  currents  and  counter-currents, 
as  of  tides,  monsoons,  and  various  pheno- 
mena, both  of  the  sea  and  the  air.  A  con- 
stant current  sets  from  the  ocean  into  the 
Red  Sea,  through  the  Strait  of  Eab-el-Man- 
deb,  like  the  similar  current  that  brings  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
each  of  these  cases  there  appears  to  exist  an 
under-current  which  flows  outwardly,  and  re- 
stores the  general  condition  of  the  equili- 
brium. The  density  of  this  under-current  is 
no  doubt  increased  by  the  accumulation  of 
saline  matter  remaining  from  the  waters  of 
the  external  ocean  that  have  been  continu- 
mentoso— the  Stormy  Cape — a  name  changed  on 
his  return  home  to  the  more  auspicious  appella- 
tion which  it  has  since  borne. 
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ally  poured  in,  after  the  evaporation  of  their 
surface-portions.  Were  it  not  for  this  out- 
ward flow  of  the  lower  stratum  of  water,  the 
saline  contents  of  these  and  similar  inland 
seas  would  be  continually  on  the  increase, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  But 
the  superior  gravity  of  the  lower  stratum 
(due  to  its  greater  quantity  of  briny  matter) 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  distribution  over  the 
lower  parts  of  the  adjoining  ocean's  bed, 
just  as  the  lighter  portions  of  a  fluid  al- 
ways tend  to  spread  over  the  upper  portions 
of  their  res  rvoir.  Were  the  entrance  of 
either  of  these  seas  closed,  or  partially  closed, 
by  submarine  banks  that  nearly  approached 
the  surface,  the  operation  of  this  tendency 
would  of  course  be  checked,  and  their  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter  be  consequently  in- 
creased. But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the 
mean  depth  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait  that  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  no  bottom  is  found 
with  a  line  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms. 

A  similar  circuit  may  be  traced  in  the 
waters  of  the  southern  Atlantic.  The  equa- 
torial waters  of  that  ocean  flow  to  the  west- 
ward ;  near  the  South  American  continent 
the  Equatorial  current  divides,  and  one 
branch  of  it  sets  in  a  general  southwardly 
direction,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  the 
parallel  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  "  South- 
ern connecting  current"  (as  it  has  been 
termed)  of  these  seas  crosses  the  ocean  to 
the  eastward,  and  thus  re-unites  its  waters 
with  those  adjacent  to  the  West  African 
portion  of  the  Agulhas  stream.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Equatorial  cur- 
rent, the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Arct  c  current  (of 
Baffin's  Bay),  and  the  Guinea  current,  indi- 
cate by  their  respective  courses  another 
great  circuit  of  waters,  or  perhaps  rather  a 
double  circuit ;  the  one  embracing  the  waters 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropjeal  latitudes,  and 
the  other  those  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  and  the  adjacent  arctic 
waters. 

There  is  reason,  again,  to  suppose  that  the 
northern  half  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  possesses 
within  its  temperate  latitudes  an  eastwardly 
current,  analogous  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  found 
in  the  seas  that  surround  the  islands  of  the 
Japan  group.  After  traversing  the  northern 
portion  of  this  ocean,  from  the  Asiatic  to- 
wards the  American  shores,  the  stream  sets 
to  the  southward,  along  the  coasts  of  the 
American  mainland,  and  finally  unites  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  equatorial  portions 
of  the  Pacific,  which  (as  is  uniformly  the 
case,  alike  in  reference  to  currents  of  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere)  have  a  westerly 
direction.  The  general  course  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  South  Pacific  appears  to  poizit 
to  a  similar  circuit  of  the  waters  that  com- 
pose its  basin.  Beyond  (that  is,  to  the  south- 
ward of)  the  southern  tropic,  the  general 
flow  of  its  waters  is  to  the  eastward  or  north- 
eastward, towards  the  western  coasts  of  South 
America.  The  cold  stream  of  water  brought 
thence  from  the  high  latitudes  proximate  to 
the  Antarctic  Circle,  sets  to  the  northward, 
under  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  current, 
along  the  shores  of  the  American  continent, 


and  gradually  mingles  with  the  equatorial 
waters  of  the  great  ocean.  A  portion  of 
these  equatorial  waters  afterwards  circu- 
lates, upon  the  western  side  of  the  same 
ocean,  amidst  the  seas  that  lie  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  Australian  continent. 

Rivers.  —  Inland  waters  naturally  com- 
mand a  large  share  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  geographer.  The  rivers  of  a  country 
are  its  great  arteries — the  highways  of  its 
trade.  It  is  upon  their  banks  that  cities  are 
built,  and  in  the  valleys  which  their  waters 
fertilize  that  man  is  enabled  to  follow  best 
the  pursuits  of  industrial  and  social  life.  In 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  advancing 
stream  of  civilization  has  been  coincident 
in  course  with  the  channels  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers ;  and  the  names  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  the  Nile,  or  the  Ganges,  recall  to 
the  student's  mind  the  history  of  the  em- 
pires that  successively  grew  up  beside  their 
waters.  The  same  thing,  in  forms  modified 
by  the  different  influences  of  modern  society, 
is  in  rapid  progress  in  the  New  World,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  already  be- 
come populous,  and  the  river- valleys  that 
open  to  the  Pacific,  upon  the  western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  fast  becoming  so. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  that  is  water- 
ed by  any  river,  wi  th  all  i  ts  tributary  streams, 
is  termed  its  basin.  The  magnitude  of  a 
river-basin  will,  it  is  obvious,  depend  more 
upon  the  number  and  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  tributaries  to  its  main  stream 
than  upon  its  length  of  course ;  so  that  the 
longest  rivers  are  not  necessarily  those  that 
drain  the  greatest  extent  of  country.  By 
observing  the  character  of  the  river-basins 
in  any  country,  and  the  dividing  lines  be- 
tween adjacent  basins,  we  see  the  facilities 
which  it  possesses  for  inland  navigation. 

In  the  following  table,  the  lengths  and 
area  of  drainage  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  either  continent  are  given — the 
figures  in  the  first  column  being  linear 
miles,  those  in  the  second  square  miles  (both 
English) ;— 


IN    ASIA. 

Name  of  River. 

Lenerth. 

Area  of  basin. 

Obi    . 

2500 

1,250,000 

Yenesei 

2900 

1,110,000 

Lena 

2400 

960,000 

Amour 

2300 

900,000 

Hwang-ho 

2600 

400,000 

Yang-tsze    .        . 

3200 

760,000 

Ganges     . 

1460 

420,000 

Indus   . 

1700 

400,000 

Tigris          )     . 
Euphrates  } 

1140 
1780 

}     230,000 

IN    AF 

RICA. 

Nile   .... 

?3000 

?  500,000 

Quorra  . 

2300 

? 575,000 

Senegal     . 

900 

80,000 

Gambia 

650 

30,000 

Gariep,  or  Orange   . 

1000 

300,000 

IN    EU 

rope. 

Volga 

2200 

520,000 

Don 

1100 

205,000 

Dnieper     . 

1200 

200,000 

Dniester 

700 

'    31,000 

Danube 

1630 

310,000 

34. 
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Name  of  River. 

Length. 

Area  of  basin. 

Dvina  (northern) 

760 

144,000 

Neva 

40 

91,000 

Dvina  (southern) 

550 

45,000 

Niemen     . 

400 

43,000 

Vistula 

630 

76,000 

Oder. 

550 

53,000 

Elbe      . 

690 

57,000 

Weser 

380 

17,800 

Rhine   . 
Mouse 

760 
550 

}      88,800 

Seine    . 

430 

30,000 

Loire 

570 

48,000 

Garonne 

350 

33,000 

Douro 

460 

39,000 

Tagus    . 

510 

34,000 

Guadiana 

450 

26,000 

Guadalquiver 

290 

20,000 

Ebro 

420 

34,000 

Rhone  . 

490 

38,000 

Po      . 

450 

40,000 

Thames 

215 

6160 

Severn 

240 

5540 

Tay        .        .        . 

100 

2400 

Shannon  . 

224 

7000 

IN    NORTH 

Mississippi )      . 

with        [ 
Missouri     ) 
Mackenzie 
St.  Lawrence 
Connecticut 
Hudson 
Delaware  . 
Susquehanna 
Potomac    . 
James    . 
Savannah 
Alatahama    . 
Apalachicola    . 
Rio  del  Norte 
Oregon,  or  Columbia 
Sacramento 
Colorado 


AMERICA, 
2400 

4000 
2160 
2000 
400 
325 
300 
450 
400 
450 
400 
400 
600 
1400 
750 
420 
840 

IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 


[1,300,000 

600,000 
410,000 
11,000 
14,000 
12,000 


245,000 
265,000 


230,000 


860 

98,000 

1200 

400,000 

350 

84,000 

3900 

2,500,000 

1500 

254,000 

2350 
1260 

>  1,240,000 

800 

) 

600 

800 

Magdalena    . 

Orinoco 

Essequibo     . 

Amazon     . 

San  Francisco 

De  la  Plata- 
Parana 
Paraguay- 
Uruguay    . 

Colorado 

Negro 


IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Murray  .     |     1200     |        200,000 

It  hence  appears  that  the  New  World  sur- 
passes the  continents  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere in  the  immensity  and  prolonged  de- 
velopment of  its  inland  waters.  The  Mis- 
sissippi, in  its  northern,  and  the  Amazon,  in 
its  southern,  half,  dispute  the  reputation  of 
ranking  first  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  globe 
in  length  of  course,  as  the  plains  through 
which  they  roll  their  mighty  floods  are 
superior  in  magnitude  to  any  similar  features 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  Old 
"World  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms, 


continental,  massive,  solid, and  surpassingly 
great  in  its  immense  plateaus,  its  lofty 
mountains,  and  wide-spread  tracts  of  desert. 
The  New  World,  narrow  in  shape,  and  al- 
most insular  even  in  its  fullest  magnitude, 
is  the  region  of  great  plains,  river-basins, 
and  their  contained  streams.  The  climates 
of  the  former  are  hot  and  dry,  of  the  latter 
moist,  and  (excepting  in  its  tropical  lati- 
tudes) comparatively  temperate.  The  largest 
and  most  varied  forms  of  animal  life  flourish 
in  the  one ;  the  luxuriant  riches  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  find  their  fullest  develop- 
ment in  the  other. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  sources  of 
rivers  which  run  in  different  directions, — 
or  which  belong,  that  is, to  different  basins, 
— is  called  the  watershed.  Since  most  rivers 
rise  in  mountainous  districts,  the  water- 
shed between  any  two  rivers  of  which  the 
sources  are  not  far  distant  from  one  another 
consists  frequently  of  a  range  of  mountains : 
thus  the  Alps  form  the  watershed  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Po ; 
and  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalaya, 
the  Andes,  and  many  other  great  mountain 
ranges  constitute  so  many  lines  of  water- 
shed, the  streams  which  rise  on  either  side 
of  the  range  flowing  towards  the  sea  in  op- 
posite directions.  But  the  watershed  be- 
tween large  rivers  does  not  in  all  cases  con- 
sist of  mountains,  or  even  of  ground  of  any 
considerable  elevation;  on  the  contrary,  the 
tract  between  the  adjacent  head- waters  of 
considerable  streams  is  in  many  instances 
only  a  plain  of  trifling  elevation  above  the 
adjoining  region.  The  watershed  between 
the  Volga,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Vistula, 
and  other  rivers  of  the  great  European  low- 
land, consists  of  a  plateau  which  in  its 
highest  part  scarcely  exceeds  1100  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  in  some  places  forms  only 
a  marshy  plain  in  which  the  head-waters  of 
their  tributaries  are  nearly  united.  In 
South  America,  the  basins  of  the  Oianoco 
and  the  Amazon  are  united  by  a  navigable 
channel  called  the  Cnsiquiare,  (150  miles  in 
length,)  which  branches  off  from  the  Ori- 
noco about  130  miles  below  its  supposed 
source,  and  flows  into  the  river  Negro,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  ; 
and  the  sources  of  some  of  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Paraguay  (one  of  the  two  great 
streams  which  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata) 
and  of  the  Guapore  (an  affluent  of  the  Ma- 
deira, which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon)  are  only  divided  by  three  miles  of 
intervening  country,  across  which  a  navi- 
gable communication  might  readily  be  made. 
Similar  instances  occur  in  the  rivers  of  the 
great  North  American  plain  ;  and  the  na- 
tural facilities  which  thus  exist  for  effecting 
a  communication  across  the  entire  extent  of 
great  continents  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  facts  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  navigation  of  rivers,  especially  in 
mountainous  districts,  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  rapids,  caused  either  by  a  sud- 
den increase  in  the  slope  or  inclination  of 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  by  the  occur- 
rence of  rocks,  which  diminish  the  breadth  j 
of  the  channel.  In  these  cases  the  water  j 
ofteu  flows  through  the  contracted  channel  j 
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with  fearful  velocity.  Many  instances  of 
such  a  kind  will  be  found  noticed  in  siibse- 
quent  pages  of  this  volume.  When  a  sudden 
change  takes  place  in  the  level  of  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  its  waters  fall  in  headlong  de- 
scent (often  nearly  perpendicular,  and  in 
some  cases  wholly  so)  over  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  form  a  waterfall  or  cascade.  If 
the  quantity  of  water  be  great,  and  the 
depth  of  the  descent  considerable,  it  is 
termed  a  cataract.  Such  phenomena  are  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous districts,  as  in  Wales  or  Scotland, 
in  each  of  which  countries  waterfalls  are 
nun  erous,  and  add  greatly  to  the  natural 
attractions  of  their  scenery.  But  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  the  most  stupendous  example  of 
the  kind,  occur  in  a  flat  country,  and  are 
due  to  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  level  of 
the  district  through  which  the  river  Niagara 
flows. 1 

Lakes  are  naturally  divisible  into  two 
classes, — lstly,  those  that  have  an  outlet,  or 
from  which  a  stream  flows,  connecting  them 
either  with  some  other  body  of  inland  water 
or  with  the  sea ; — .and,  2ndly,  those  that 
have  no  outlet  for  their  waters.  Lakes  of 
the  former  kind  have  uniformly  fresh  water ; 
those  belonging  to  the  latter  class  are  nearly 
always  salt.  The  largest  examples  of  the 
former  are  found  in  the  magnificent  fresh- 
water lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
within  the  basin  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  carries  off  their  waters  to  the  sea. 
The  united  area  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario — all  continuous- 
ly connected — exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  fresh-water  lake  of  Baikal,  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  which  equals  half  the  dimensions  of 
Ireland,  is  the  largest  example  of  the  kind 
which  the  Old  World  supplies  ;  but  Lake  Su- 
perior alone  nearly  trebles  its  area. 

Among  salt-water  lakes,  the  Caspian  Sea 
is  pre-eminent  in  point  of  size,  and  deserves 
the  appellation  of  sea  from  its  vastness : 
but  it  is  strictly  an  inland  lake,  with  no  out- 
let for  its  waters,  though  receiving  the  Volga 
and  other  considerable  rivers.  The  Dead  Sea 
(in  the  Holy  Land)  which  receives  the  con- 
secrated stream  of  the  Jordan,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  lake  without  any  channel  of  outlet, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  intense  saltness 
of  its  waters, — a  saltness  so  excessive  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  supporting  animal 
life.  The  salt  lake  of  Urumiyah,  in  Persia,  is  a 
like  instance,  and  many  others  will  require 
notice  in  subsequent  pages. 

Lakes  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  classes 
into  wiiich  we  have  distinguished  them,  are 
frequently  the  recipients  of  rivers.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  lakes  which 
neither  receive  nor  discharge  any  running 
stream:  these  are  mostly  of  small  size,  and 
situated  in  hollows  among  a  mountain-re- 
gion, sometimes  occupying  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

The  Atmosphere.  The  solid  and  the 
liquid  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
alike  surrounded  by  a  thin  invisible  fluid — 
the  Air,  or  Atmosphere.  It  is  by  the  aid  of 
this  medium,  as  is  well  known,  that  life  is 


supported ;  and,  deprived  of  it,  plants  and 
animals  alike  perish.  The  height  to  which 
the  atmosphere  extends  above  the  earth's 
surface  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  forty  or  fifty  miles  ; — 
long  before  reaching  which  elevation,  how- 
ever, its  tenuity  (or  thinness)  becomes  so 
great  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  supplying 
the  necessary  functions  of  life.  Even  at 
such  heights  as  are  reached  by  the  traveller 
who  crosses  the  higher  passes  of  a  moun- 
tain-region,  or  scales  the  adjacent  peaks, 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  experienced,  and 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  disordered,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure  of 
the  column  of  air  at  elevations  so  consider- 
able. The  pressure  which  the  column  of 
atmosphere  exerts  upon  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  globe's  surface,  equal  to  about  four- 
teen pounds  to  every  square  inch,  is  not  felt 
by  us ;  but  we  are  rendered  sensible  of  the 
existence  of  this  universal  medium  by  any- 
thing which  disturbs  its  equilibrium,  and 
consequently  produces  a  wind — that  is,  a 
stream  of  air  floAving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Such  disturbing  influences  are  in 
constant  operation.  Over  the  varied  sur- 
face of  the  land,  the  causes  to  which  they 
are  due,  and  the  results  which  are  thereby 
produced,  are  so  infinitely  varied  as  to  ren- 
der the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds  in 
any  country  a  highly  complex  problem,  and 
one  difficult  of  satisfactory  explanation.  But 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  with  no  irre- 
gularities of  surface  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  natural  agencies,  the  currents 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  winds,  assume,  at 
least  in  certain  latitudes,  steady  and  unde- 
viating  courses.  Such  are  the  trade-winds 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the 
monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  of  the  In- 
dian seas. 

The  trade-winds  prevail,  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  upon  either  side  of  the 
equator,  to  a  distance  of  a  few  degrees  be- 
yond the  summer  and  winter  tropics.  They 
are  steady  currents  of  the  air,  blowing  uni- 
formly from  the  north-eastward  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  equator,  and  from  the 
south-eastward  within  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, across  the  expanse  of  either  ocean: 
— that  is,  their  general  direction  is  from  east 
to  west,  like  that  of  the  oceanic  currents 
within  similar  latitudes.  A  narrow  belt  of 
a  few  degrees  in  breadth,  however,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  (and,  for  the 
most  part,  immediately  to  the  northward  of 
that  line)  intervenes  between  the  respective 
trade-winds  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  and  forms  a  zone  within  which 
calms  are  for  the  most  part  experienced. 
This  zone  of  calms  is  a  region  justly  dreaded  . 
by  the  mariner,  since  the  steady  current  of  I 
air  Avhich  had  previously  filled  the  sails  of  I 
his  vessel  here  fails  him,  and  his  progress  is 
liable  to  be  arrested  for  a  lengthened  period.  | 
The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  smooth  as  glass,  i 
the  sky — clear  and  bright — is  glowing  with 
the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  the  colours  hang 
loose  by  the  mast,  and  the  vessel  lies 

"  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Within  these  calm  latitudes,  however,  sud-  j 
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den  squalls  not  unfrequently  spring  up — 
often  when  least  expected,  and  without  pre- 
monitory .symptoms  of  the  coming  elemental 
strife  ,  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  gale 
the  vessel  scuds  through  the  roused  ocean, 
passes  the  dreaded  region,  and  comes  again 
within  reach  of  the  steady  atmospheric  in- 
fluences heyond. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  direction  of  the 
prevalent  winds  becomes  reversed  during 
half  of  the  year.  The  winds  that  blow  during 
the  six  months  that  belong  respectively  to 
the  winter  of  either  hemisphere  are  coin- 
cident with  the  ordinary  trade-winds  of  the 
other  great  oceans;  during  the  remaining 
six  months  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric 
currents  is  reversed — a  consequence  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun  over  the  regions  of  southern  Asia  and 
the  arid  tracts  of  the  Australian  continent. 
These  periodical  winds  constitute  the  mon- 
soons of  eastern  seas. 

The  trade-winds  prevail  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  over  a  few  degrees  beyond  those 
lines,  and  their  direction,  as  we  have  said,  is 
from  the  eastward.  Within  the  temperate 
latitudes  the  prevalent  currents  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  from  the  western  quarter  of 
the  heavens — the  direction  again  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  similar  oceanic  currents. 
These  westerly  winds  are  much  less  regular 
than  the  trade-winds  of  intra-tropical  seas, 
and,  indeed,  the  limits  within  which  they 
are  felt  are  distinguished  in  this  regard  by 
the  term  "  variable  ; "  but  the  prevalent 
winds  experienced  over  either  ocean,  be- 
yond the  parallel  of  30°  towards  either  pole, 
are  from  the  westward. 

The  causes  that  originate  the  prevailing 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  are  nearly  ident- 
ical with  those  to  which  the  similar  oceanic 
streams  are  due.  Difference  of  density,  con- 
sequent upon  the  different  quantities  of  solar 
heat  received  in  high  and  low  latitudes  re- 
spectively, is  the  explaining  circumstance 
in  either  case.  Air,  like  water,  becomes 
lighter  in  proportion  as  it  is  warmer:  the 
more  rarefied  air  of  tropical  regions  has  a 
continual  tendency  to  ascend,  and  to  spread 
laterally  over  the  higher  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  cooler  and  heavier  air 
of  temperate  and  polar  latitudes,  set  in  mo- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  tropics,  diffuses 
itself  over  the  lower  strata  of  the  aerial 
ocean.  Atmospheric  currents,  between  high 
and  low  latitudes,  are  thus  generated:  their 
normal  direction  becomes  modified  by  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  in  the  way  no- 
ticed in  a  preceding  page  in  reference  to 
oceanic  currents,  and  thus  the  north-east 
and  south-east  trade-winds  are  produced. 
The  difference  of  heat  in  adjacent  columns 
of  air,  and  also  the  difference  in  rapidity  of 
revolution  experienced  in  proximate  paral- 
lels, becomes  gradually  lessened  as  the  ad- 
vancing currents  of  air  approach  the  equa- 
tor, (for  a  few  degrees  on  either  side  of 
which  the  amount  of  direct  heat  is  uniform 
and  invariable,)  and  hence  the  prevalent 
calms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  line — calms  which  doubtless  owe  their 
disturbance  to  electric  and  magnetic  influ- 
ences. The  ascending  atmospheric  currents, 
again,  of  intra-tropical  latitudes  gradually 


lose  their  heat  as  they  attain  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air,  and  their  descending  course, 
as  they  advance  towards  either  pole, assumes, 
as  with  the  oceanic  currents  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, a  prevalent  direction  from  the  west- 
ward. Hence  the  south-west  Avinds  which 
prevail  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  the  north-west  winds  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  that  ocean. 

The  shape  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  limited  by 
land  to  the  northward,  accounts  for  the  cha- 
racteristic differences  between  its  winds  and 
those  that  belong  to  the  other  great  oceans. 
But  the  observations  so  numerously  collect- 
ed of  late  years  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the 
United  States'  navy,  show  the  existence  of 
similar  influences,  accompanied  by  a  like  re- 
sult, in  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which 
adjoins  the  heated  coast  of  tropical  Africa. 
Between  the  equator  and  the  parallel  of  30° 
north,  the  normal  direction  of  the  trade - 
wind  of  the  Atlantic  is  counteracted  during 
summer  (or  when  the  sun  is  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  equator)  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ences of  the  solar  luminary.  The  intensely- 
heated  air  over  the  adjacent  land  rises  in 
consequence  of  its  superior  lightness,  and  a 
steady  inland  breeze  is  thus  generated, — a 
wind  which  assumes  precisely  the  reverse 
direction  of  the  ordinary  trade- wind  belong- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  globe.  Along  those 
parts  of  the  African  coast,  within  the  limits 
indicated,  a  south-westerly  monsoon  blows 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  between  June 
and  November  inclusive,  and  its  influence 
extends  even  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  land.  This  monsoon 
brings  with  it  the  rains  that  periodically  fall 
upon  the  coasts  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea. 
With  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator,  the  regular  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  resume  their  force,  (as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  Indian  Ocean, , 
and  the  north-east  trade-winds  blow  for 
the  remaining  half  of  the  year.  In  like 
manner,  upon  the  American  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
seaward,  the  regular  north-east  r,rade-wind 
becomes  periodically  converted  into  a  south- 
west monsoon. 

Climate. — The  land,  the  water,  and  the 
atmosphere,  affected  in  different  degrees  by 
the  solar  heat,  are  alike  concerned  in  modi- 
fying the  various  climates  that  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe. 

By  the  climate  of  any  country  is  under- 
stood the  amount  of  heat  or  cold  which  is 
experienced,  the  comparative  humidity  of 
the  air  and  consequent  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  within  a  given  period,  together  with 
other  circumstances  which  affect  the  salu- 
brity of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it  more 
or  less  fitted  for  the  support  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Some  parts  of  the  world,  as 
is  well  known,  are  characterized  through 
the  entire  year  by  a  degree  of  heat  which 
surpasses  that  of  the  hottest  summers  in  our 
own  country  ;  while  opposite  portions  of  the 
globe  experience,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  as  extreme  an  intensity  of  cold. 
In  some  countries,  again,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the  year  than 
in  our  latitude ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
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face  where  rain  scarcely  ever  occurs,  or  only 
at  occasional  and  distant  intervals,  separ- 
ated by  periods  of  many  months,  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  of  two  or  three  years. 

In  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the 
greater  differences  of  climate  are  due  to  two 
causes,  which  are  expressed  in  the  words 
latitude  and  altitude.  The  former  of  the  two 
is  the  most  important,  since  it  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  direct  influence  exerted  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  great  luminary  from  which  all  the  ex- 
ternal heat  of  our  planet  derives  its  origin. 

The  heat  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  com- 
municate to  the  earth  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  more  vertically  received,  and 
the  reverse;  that  is,  the  amount  of  heat  is 
greatest  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  where 
the  sun  shines  vertically,  or  immediately 
overhead,  and  becomes  less  in  proportion  as 
the  solar  rays  reach  the  ground  in  a  more 
oblique  (or  slanting)  direction.  The  sun  is 
always  vertical  to  some  part  or  other  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  ;  hence  the  amount  of  heat  is 
greater  within  the  tropics  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Between  the  tropics  and 
the  Polar  Circles,  that  is,  within  the  Tem- 
perate Zones,  the  sun's  rays  are  received  in 
a  direction  which  becomes  more  and  more 
oblique  as  the  distance  from  the  line  of  the 
sun's  path  is  increased;  hence  the  amount 
of  heat  becomes  progressively  less  with  the 
increase  of  latitude.  The  obliquity  varies 
also  with  the  position  of  the  sun  in  north  or 
south  declination,  and  from  this  results  the 
difference  of  the  seasons, — the  summer  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  coinciding  with  the 
period  when  the  sun  is  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  (and  when  it  consequently  at- 
tains a  higher  place  in  the  heavens  than  at 
the  opposite  season,)  while  the  winter  of  the 
same  hemisphere  is  the  period  when  the  sun 
is  in  south  declination.  On  the  opposite  half 
of  the  globe  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place, 
the  winter  of  one  hemisphere  being  the  sum- 
mer of  the  other.  Beyond  the  Polar  Circles 
the  obliquity  with  which  the  solar  rays  meet 
the  earth  is  still  greater ;  and,  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
side  of  the  equator  most  distant  from  either 
pole,  that  luminary  is  altogether  below  the 
horizon  of  those  regions  for  periods  which 
increase  in  duration  with  greater  proximity 
to  the  pole.  Hence  the  greater  intensity  of 
cold  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  form 
the  North  and  South  Frigid  Zones. 

Latitude  is  thus  a  measure  of  heat;  but 
altitude  above  the  sea-level  affects  temper- 
ature in  a  manner  scarcely  less  important. 
The  heat  of  the  air  becomes  progressively 
less  with  increasing  elevation,  and  succes- 
sive gradations  of  temperature  are  thus  ex- 
perienced in  all  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  exhibit  striking  diversities  of  surface. 
Even  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  is  found  upon  the  table- 
lands, or  elevated  plains,  and  the  summits 
of  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  plain  of  Quito,  in 
South  America,  though  directly  under  the 
equator,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
enjoys,  at  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand 
feet,  the  climate  of  temperate  regions.  A 
high  chain  of  mountains  within  the  tropics 


thus  exhibits,  with  successive  stages  of 
ascent,  gradations  of  climate  precisely  ana- 
logous to  the  differences  of  temperature  that 
belong  to  successive  degrees  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  poles.  The  height 
at  which  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  found 
of  course  varies  with  the  latitude  (as  well 
as,  in  a  less  degree,  with  exposure  to  north- 
ern or  southern  influences,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances) :  it  is  greater  in  the  lower 
latitudes,  and  proportionately  diminishes  to- 
wards the  regions  around  either  pole,  where 
even  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  ground  is 
covered,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
with  an  icy  mantle.  In  the  Himalaya  the 
height  of  the  snow-line  varies  between  fif- 
teen and  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea;  in  the  Alps  it  is  found  at  about  nine 
thousand  feet;  in  the  equatorial  Andes  at 
little  less  than  sixteen  thousand;  while  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  moun- 
tains (Lapland)  it  descends  to  three  thou- 
sand feet. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which,  in 
a  minor  degree,  affect  the  climates  of  par- 
ticular regions,  and  produce  differences  in 
this  regard  which  are  in  great  measure  in- 
dependent of  latitude ;  or,  at  least,  cause  the 
climates  of  places  situated  at  similar  dis- 
tances from  the  equator,  and  therefore  en- 
joying a  like  amount  of  direct  solar  heat,  to 
differ  widely  from  one  another.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  modifying  circum- 
stances is  the  proximity  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  islands,  or  countries 
that  border  upon  an  extensive  sea.  Water 
preserves  everywhere  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature than  land,  and  communicates  this 
uniformity  of  temperature  to  such  portions 
of  the  atmosphere  as  are  in  contact  with  it. 
The  aqueous  and  the  aerial  oceans,  in  fact, 
mutually  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another, 
imparting  to  one  another  alike  their  respect- 
ive temperatures  and  movements.  Hence 
the  climate  of  countries  situated  near  the 
sea  (and  of  islands  especially)  is  uniformly 
more  equable  in  regard  to  temperature  than 
is  the  case  in  inland  regions  in  similar  lati- 
tudes ;  though  liable,  from  the  same  circum- 
stances, to  a  greater  amount  of  humidity, 
and  consequent  greater  frequency  in  the 
occurrence  of  rain. 

The  position  and  direction  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  in  any  country7,  and  the  quarter  of 
the  heavens  towards  which  its  general  slope 
is  inclined,  are  circumstances  which  in  some 
cases  materially  affect  its  climate.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  that  side  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  faces  the  south  will  re- 
ceive the  sun's  rays  at  an  angle  of  greater 
elevation  than  the  northern  side  of  the  same 
range  ;  hence  cultivation  extends  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps  to  a  height  of  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  beyond  its  limits  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  range.  The  Alps  also 
contribute  towards  the  warm  climate  of 
Italy  by  sheltering  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  cold  northern  winds ;  as  the  cold  which 
prevails  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Ameiica, 
is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  mountains  which  might  protect  them 
from  the  winds  of  the  arctic  regions. 

The  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds  exerts 
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a  local  influence  on  climate  which  is  in  some 
cases  of  considerable  importance.  Thus,  in 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  hot  southerly  winds 
Mowing  from  the  direction  of  the  Sahara, 
or  desert  region  of  Africa,  forms  a  cha- 
racteristic of  their  climate,  which,  although 
modified  by  the  influence  of  that  great  in- 
land sea,  is  st  11  painfully  experienced  by 
their  inhabitants,  as  the  generally  warm 
temperature  on  those  regions  is  partly  a  re- 
sult of  the  same  cause.  So  in  islands,  and 
countries  bordering  on  the  sea,  winds  that 
blow  from  the  direction  of  the  ocean  are 
generally  accompanied  by  rain,  while  those 
that  have  traversed  extensive  inland  tracts 
are  of  opposite  character. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  climate  of 
a  place,  in  so  far  as  temperature  is  concern- 
ed, are  expressed  (though  imperfectly)  by 
stating  its  mean  annual  temperature,— that 
is,  the  average  degree  of  heat  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  throughout  the  year.  This 
is  deduced  from  observations  made  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  several  periods  of 
time,  on  every  day  in  the  year.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
places  diminishes  with  increasing  distance 
from  the  equator ;  though  this  decrease  is  by 
no  means  uniform  in  ratio,  since  various 
local  circumstances,  of  the  character  noted 
above,  modify  the  operation  of  the  general 
law.  The  region  of  mean  greatest  heat  does 
not  coincide  with  the  equator,  but,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,  is  nearly  every- 
where to  the  northward  of  that  line — a  con- 
sequence of  the  preponderance  of  land  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  globe.  And,  simi- 
larly, the  temperature  of  places  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  generally  lower  than 
that  experienced  in  corresponding  latitudes 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

But  even  between  places  which  have  pre- 
cisely similar  degrees  of  heat,  in  so  far  as  the 
average  temperature  of  the  entire  year  is  con- 
cerned, the  difference  of  climate  may  still 
be  very  considerable,  according  as  this  heat 
is  distributed  through  the  different  sea- 
sons. Of  two  places  which  fall  on  the  same 
isothermal  line  of  mean  annual  heat,1  one 
may  enjoy  a  moderate  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  while  the  other  may  experi- 
ence alternate  periods  of  intense  heat  and 
equally  excessive  cold — that  is,  intensely 
hot  summers,  and  winters  of  corresponding 
severity.  In  other  words,  the  climate  of 
the  one  may  be  equable,  that  of  the  other 
extreme.  The  former  condition  of  temper- 
ature characterizes  insular  regions,  and 
countries  near  the  western  shores  of  either 
continent:  the  latter  prevails  in  inland 
countries,  and  those  situated  towards  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  great  continents. 

The  direction  taken  by  isotherms  of  mean 
annual  temperature,  drawn  across  either 
continent,  is  found  to  deviate  greatly  from 

1  An  isothermal  line  is  a  line  drawn  through 
places  that  have  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Such 
lines  are  most  frequently  drawn  upon  maps  as  in- 
dicative of  the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  places 
through  which  they  pass  :  but  similar  lines  may 
be  used  to  exhibit  the  mean  seasonal,  or  mean 
monthly,  temperatures  of  places  through  which 
they  pass.    The  maps  of  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin 


that  of  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  di- 
vergence becomes  greater  with  increasing 
distance  from  the  equator.  In  higher  lati- 
tudes, both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  an 
extraordinary  difference  in  this  regard  oc- 
curs, sometimes  within  the  compass  of  even 
a  few  degrees  of  longitude.  The  most 
widely-marked  difference  in  the  mean  tem- 
peratures of  places  in  similar  latitudes  oc- 
curs between  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
northern  Atlantic, — that  is,  between  places 
situated  respectively  on  the  western  shores 
of  Europe,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
North  America.  The  former  have  uniform- 
ly a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  lat- 
ter. An  analogous  difference  appears  to 
exist  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific; places  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  having — relatively  to  their 
distance  from  the  equator — high  temper- 
atures, and  those  near  the  coasts  of  eastern 
Asia  possessing  low  degrees  of  heat.  In 
other  words,  the  western  shores  of  either 
continent  exhibit  a  higher  average  of  tem- 
perature, and  also  a  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  heat  throughout  the  year,  than  east- 
ern shores  in  corresponding  latitudes.  The 
summer  of  New  York  is  hotter  than  that  of 
Algiers,  and  the  winter  colder  than  that  of 
Copenhagen:  Montreal  has  a  summer  nearly 
as  warm  as  Lisbon,  and  a  winter  as  cold  as 
Petersburg  :  and  Pekin  possesses  nearly  the 
same  summer  heat  as  Cairo,  with  a  winter 
as  severe  as  that  of  Stockholm. 

The  general  prevalence  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature upon  the  western  shores  of  either 
continent  constitutes  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  connected  with  cli- 
mate. A  partial  explanation  of  it  is  no 
doubt  found  in  the  greater  extension  of  land 
towards  the  pole  in  the  eastern  than  in  the 
western  parts  of  either  continent.  The 
mainland  of  Asia  stretches  northward  be- 
yond the  78th  parallel,  more  than  seven  de- 
grees nearer  the  pole  than  the  northernmost 
limits  of  Europe.  Similarly,  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  American  continent,  Green- 
land and  the  extensive  insular  tracts  which 
lie  to  the  north  and  west  of  Baffin's  Bay  oc- 
cupy the  space  between  the  parallels  of  70° 
and  80°,  while  farther  westward  the  coast 
reaches  but  little  to  the  north  of  the  pa- 
rallel of  70°.  Now  since  the  influence  of 
large  tracts  of  land  upon  climate  tends  to 
produce  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  by  situation  more  directly 
exposed  to,  or  farther  removed  from,  the 
influence  of  the  solar  heat,  this  greater  ex- 
tension of  the  land,  in  very  high  latitudes, 
towards  the  eastward,  accounts  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  greater  cold  experienced  in 
those  parts  of  either  hemisphere.  And  the 
probable  correctness  of  this  explanation  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  difference 
between  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  shores  of  either  continent 

(communicated  in  1850  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion) show  the  mean  monthly  isothermals  for 
every  month  of  the  year,  drawn  across  the  entire 
extent  of  the  globe.  The  present  writer  has  laid 
down  (chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Professor  Dove's  ta- 
bles) the  isotherms  of  mean  summer  and  winter 
temperature  upon  a  series  of  maps  of  the  conti- 
nental divisions  of  the  earth. 
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becomes  less  with  the  decrease  of  distance 
from  the  equator,  and  ceases  altogether 
within  the  limits  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  To 
this  circumstance  is  to  be  added  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  oceanic  currents,  which 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
North  Atlantic)  within  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes of  either  ocean,  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  have  an  eastwardly  direction — 
a  direction,  that  is,  towards  the  western 
shores  of  each  continent,  to  which  they  ac- 
cordingly impart  the  superior  warmth  of 
the  latitudes  in  which  they  originate,  as 
well  as  the  equable  temperature  derived 
from  the  regions  they  have  traversed.  And 
the  prevailing  atmospheric  currents  of  the 
similar  latitudes  serve  to  confirm  this  result : 
the  south- westerly  winds  which  visit  the 
shores  of  Britain  are  accompanied  by  warmth 
as  well  as  moisture,  while  those  that  blow 
from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens 
are  cold  and  dry. 

The  annual  range  of  temperature,  or  the 
difference  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  becomes,  then,  greater  with  the  in- 
crease of  distance  from  the  equator.  In  the 
Torrid  Zone  the  thermometer  varies  but 
little  throughout  the  year,  and  the  summer 
and  winter  are  distinguished  rather  by  the 
alternate  recurrence  of  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons,  than  any  material  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  the  Temperate 
Zones  the  difference  becomes  more  marked 
with  the  increase  of  latitude ;  and  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  the  year  is  characterized 
by  the  gradual  succession  of  the  four  seasons 
of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
Beyond  the  Polar  Circles  the  increasing 
length  of  time  during  which  the  sun  re- 
mains above  the  horizon,  when  alternately 
in  those  parts  of  his  course  which  are  near 
the  northern  or  southern  tropic,  compen- 
sates in  part  for  the  extreme  obliquity  with 
which  his  rays  fall  upon  the  surface,  and 
causes  the  heat  of  slimmer  to  be  felt,  during 
a  short  period,  with  an  intensity  correspond- 
ing to  the  excess  of  cold  which  prevails 
through  the  long  winter  of  arctic  and  ant- 
arctic regions.  In  the  district  adjacent  to 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  Kolyma,  (N. 
lat.  69°,  E.  long.  161°,)  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  only  14°,  the  ther- 
mometer was  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
month  of  June,  observed  to  be  as  high  as 
72°,  while  in  January  it  fell  to  —65°,  or  97° 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  warmth  of 
summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter, 
succeed  one  another  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, without  the  intervening  gradations 
of  spring  or  autumn  ;  and  thus  the  greatest 
extremes  of  temperature  distinguish  the 
Frigid  Zone. 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in 
any  place  constitutes  an  important  feature 
of  its  climate.  In  general,  more  rain  falls 
in  proportion  as  a  place  is  nearer  the  equa- 
tor ;  in  islands  and  on  sea-coasts  than  in  in- 
land districts;  and  among  mountains  than 
in  level  regions.  The  great  heat  which  pre- 
vails within  and  near  the  tropics  causes  the 
amount  of  evaporation  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  higher  latitudes,  and  hence  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  charged  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  moisture.     Winds  which  have 


blown  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  are 
usually  accompanied  by  rain,  while  those 
which  have  traversed  extensive  inland 
tracts  are  the  reverse. 

The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  fall  at  several 
places  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  stated 
in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  becomes  in  gene- 
ral less  with  the  increase  of  latitude,  though 
with  some  exceptions,  which  are  owing  to 
local  circumstances. 

In.  of  rain. 
At  Grenada  (W.  Indies)  Lat.  12°    8'  N.  126 
Kingston  (Jamaica)  18°    0'         83 

Calcutta     .        .        .        22°  39'         81 
Rome     ...  41°  53'  39 

Paris  ....        48°  49'         21 
Plymouth      .        .  50°  23'         37 

London      .        .        .        51°  30'  24 

Liverpool      .        .  53°  25'  34 

Kendal       .        .        .        54°  20'         56 
Glasgow         .        .  55°  51'  21 

Edinburgh         .        .        55°  57'  24 

Upsal     .         .        .  59°  52'  16 

Petersburgh      .        .        60°    0'         16 

The  comparative  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  climate  of  any  place  cannot,  however, 
be  inferred  from  the  annual  quantity  of 
rain  ;  for  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the 
year  is  generally  least  in  countries  where  the 
total  quantity  which  falls  is  the  greatest. 
Thus  in  the  Torrid  Zone  the  number  of  t'ays 
in  the  year  upon  which  rain  occurs  is  much 
fewer  than  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe ;  and  in  the  parts  of  Europe  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Alps  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  less  than  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  that  system  of  mountains,  though 
the  total  quantity  which  falls  is  generally 
greater.  But  in  tropical  countries  the  rain 
may  be  literally  said  to  descend  in  torrents ; 
with  a  degree  of  violence  of  which  the  ex- 
perience of  our  latitudes  conveys  no  ade- 
quate idea,  and  which  is  so  great  as  fre- 
quently to  render  whole  districts  impassable 
within  a  few  hours.  At  Bombay  as  much 
as  sixteen  inches  of  rain  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  within  twenty-four,  and  at 
Demerara  six  inches  are  stated  to  have 
fallen  within  twelve,  hours.  In  the  Torrid 
Zone  the  rains  generally  follow  the  course 
of  the  sun  ;  the  rainy  season  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  regions  within  the  tropics  usually 
occurring  Avhen  the  sun  is  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  and  the  dry  season  when  the 
sun  is  to  the  south  of  that  line ;  and  simi- 
larly in  the  southern  half  of  the  same  Zone. 
There  are,  however,  local  exceptions  to 
this  ;  and  in  some  countries  within  or  near 
the  tropics,  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons 
occur  within  the  year. 

Upon  the  climate  of  a  country,  combined 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  its  physical 
geography,  depends  in  great  measure  its 
fitness  for  the  abode  of  man,  and  for  the 
production  and  support  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
The  human  race  is  more  extensively  diffus- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  globe  than  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  organic  kingdoms  of 
nature ;  since  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
the  extraordinary  power  of  adaptation  to 
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external  circumstances  with  which  he  has 
been  mercifully  endowed  by  Providence,  en- 
able him  to  exist  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
whether  amidst  the  snows  of  the  arctic 
regions  or  under  the  burning  heats  of  the 
Torrid  Zone.  But  with  the  animal  kingdom 
in  general,  as  with  plants,  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  constitute  fixed  limits  to  their 
powers  of  distribution,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  means. 

The  isothermal  lines  of  mean  annual  heat 
serve  in  a  general  manner  to  indicate  the 
limits  which  climate  naturally  places  to  the 
growth  of  trees  and  other  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  limits  to  the 
profitable  culture  of  avast  number  of  plants, 
including  the  various  cereals  and  many  other 
food-plants,  depend  rather  upon  the  annual 
range  of  temperature — that  is,  upon  the  ex- 
tremes of  summer  heat  or  winter  cold  ex- 
perienced in  particular  regions,  than  upon 
the  mean  heat  of  the  entire  year.  Thus, 
some  plants  require  an  excessive  heat  dur- 
ing a  short  period  of  time  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  perfection,  and  consequently  flour- 
ish in  regions  where  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  is  low,  provided  the  sum- 
mer be  of  sufficient  warmth.  Others,  again, 
require  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  for  a 
period  of  longer  continuance ;  while  some 
are  excluded  from  particular  districts  on  ac- 
count of  their  inability  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  winter  months.  The  lines 
which  mark  the  mean  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  thus  constitute  better  indi- 
cators to  the  zones  of  vegetation  than  the 
isotherms  of  mean  annual  temperature. 

It  is  one  of  the  wise  and  bountiful  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  that  those  plants 
which  are  of  the  most  essential  service  to 
mankind,  by  supplying  the  means  of  food 
and  clothing,  such  as  the  cereals,  (or  various 
kinds  of  corn,  as  wheat,  maize,  rice,  barley, 
&c.,)  with  the  cotton-plant,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  others,  are  capable  of  the  most  extens- 
ive diffusion  by  means  of  cultivation.  Thus 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  requires  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  during  a  short 
period  only,  may  be  grown  in  any  district 
which  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of 
68° :  rice  requires  a  summer  heat  of  74°,  but 
its  cultivation  is  limited  in  many  countries 
by  insufficiency  of  water,  of  which  it  re- 
quires the  greatest  abundance :  wheat  comes 
to  perfection  in  the  Temperate  Zones  with  a 
summer  temperature  of  55°;  and  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  have  a  more  extensive  range. 
But  within  the  tropics  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  European  grain  only  flourish  at  ele- 
vations of  four  thousand  feet  and  upwards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  great  heat 
which  prevails  in  the  lower  plains  of  those 
regions  inducing  so  rapid  a  growth  as  to 
prevent  their  forming  ears.  The  cotton- 
plant  may  be  cultivated  wherever  the  mean 
heat  of  summer  reaches  75°,  provided  the 
winter  temperature  does  not  descend  be- 
low 36°.  The  sugar-cane  flourishes  with  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  67°,  and  is  cul- 
tivated at  a  height  of  5700  feet,  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico.  The  olive  succeeds  with 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  from  58°  to 
66°,  wherever  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  be- 
low 71°,  nor  the  cold  of  winter  greater  than 


42°;  but  neither  this  plant  nor  the  vine 
comes  to  perfection,  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
within  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  vine  thrives 
best  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  from  48°  to  62°,  provided  that  of 
winter  is  not  below  33°,  nor  that  of  summer 
under  66°  or  68°.  The  true  country  of  the 
vine  is  to  the  south  of  the  forty-fifth  paral- 
lel, though,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  in  Europe 
cultivated  in  the  open  air,  with  some  degree 
of  success,  several  degrees  further  north- 
ward. The  general  southern  limit  of  its 
cultivation  (in  the  northern  hemisphere)  is 
marked  by  the  line  of  the  thirtieth  parallel, 
but  it  flourishes  in  lower  latitudes  at  vari- 
ous heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
"  Several  fruit-trees,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
cherry,  the  plum,  and  certain  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  peas,  and  radishes,  grow 
better,  or  are  more  cultivated,  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  indigenous  to  it.  The  verdure  is 
more  brilliant  there,  particularly  in  the  re- 
gions adjacent  to  the  sea.  As  we  advance 
southward,  the  oak,  the  maple,  the  elm, 
and  the  lime,  gain  the  superiority  over  the 
pine  and  the  fir.  The  more  delicate  fruits, 
such  as  the  olive,  the  lemon,  the  orange, 
and  the  fig,  and,  amongst  the  wild  trees, 
the  cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  cork,  more 
especially  belong  to  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  same  Zone."     (Maltebrun.) 

These  remarks,  it  must  be  understood,  re- 
fer solely  to  the  influence  which  climate 
exerts  upon  vegetation,  and  the  limits  which 
it  places  to  the  cultivation  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  is  a 
subject  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
natural  distribution  either  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals, which  is  dependent  upon  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  various  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  were  originally 
planted  by  Providence  in  particular  regions 
of  the  globe,  of  which  regions  they  continue 
to  constitute  the  characteristic  types.  Thus, 
districts  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  conti- 
nent, of  which  the  climates  are  all  in  general 
regards  nearly  similar,  are  found  to  be  in- 
habited by  very  different  forms  of  life,  in 
each  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Man  has 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
present  distribution  of  many  of  the  most 
useful  plants,  by  carrying  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  one  country  to  other  regions 
equally  adapted  for  their  growth  by  cir- 
cumstances of  soil  and  climate.  Thus  both 
the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee-plant,  now  so 
extensively  grown  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  New  World,  were  originally  conveyed 
thither  from  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere ;  while  maize  is  indigenous  only 
to  America,  though  at  present  cultivated  in 
each  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the 
globe.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rice,  did  not  ex- 
ist in  the  NeAV  World  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus;  on  the  other  hand,  the  eastern 
continent  is  indebted  to  America  for  the 
tobacco-plant,  and  also  for  the  potato, 
which  is  now  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  vegetables  used  for  the  food  of  man,  its 
cultivation  extending  from  the  extremity 
of  Africa  to  Iceland  and  Lapland,  and  from 


the  southern  limits  of  Chili  to  the  cold  and 
inhospitable  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
land. So,  also,  neither  the  vine,  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  nor  the  peach,  are  natives  of 
the  New  World,  though  readily  flourishing 
wherever  a  suitable  soil  and  climate  occurs. 
And  in  a  similar  manner,  many  of  the  most 
common  productions  of  our  own  orchards 
and  gardens,  as  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the 
rose-tree,  the  ranunculus,  and  numerous 
others,  were  originally  brought  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

The  vegetation  of  the  countries  situated 
within  the  Torrid  Zone  exhibits  a  degree  of 
richness  and  varied  magnificence  which  is 
foreign  to  other  regions  of  the  globe.  Forest- 
trees  of  vast  size,  thickly  interlaced  with 
huge  creeping-plants,  are  everywhere  seen; 
and  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture,  flowers  of  the  most  rich  and 
varied  hues,  with  many  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits,  esculent  roots,  medicinal  herbs,  and 
other  plants  useful  to  man,  flourish  there  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance.  As  we  advance 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tropics 
through  the  Temperate  Zones,  the  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  though  still  abundant,  be- 
come gradually  less  varied  and  magnificent, 
and  the  soil  requires  to  have  bestowed  on 
it  a  greater  amount  of  labour  to  render  its 
productions  subservient  to  the  wants  of 
man.  Before  reaching  the  Arctic  Circle,  the 
trees  become  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 
beyond  that  line,  only  the  hardiest  plants, 
such  as  the  various  kinds  of  mosses,  lichens, 
and  saxifrages,  with  a  few  dwarf  shrubs, 
can  resist  the  intense  and  long-continued 
severity  of  the  climate. 

Analogous  differences  of  vegetation  are 
presented  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  moun- 
tains in  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone  a  single  day's  ascent 
conducts  the  traveller  from  the  regions  of 
the  banana,  the  coffee-tree,  the  cocoa,  and 
the  sugar-cane,  which  grow  in  the  level 
plains,  through  successive  zones  of  vegeta- 
tion in  which  the  fruits  and  plants  of*  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  seen  to  flourish,  while, 
in  higher  elevations,  the  mosses  and  brooms 
of  Alpine  districts  are  alone  observed. 

In  like  manner,  the  productions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  most  numerous  and 
varied,  and  attain  the  greatest  development 
of  size  and  strength,  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
though  many  of  those  which  are  most  use- 
ful to  man,  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
and  the  goat,  belong  naturally  to  temperate 
regions.  All  these  last-mentioned  quad- 
rupeds, again,  were  originally  confined  to 
the  eastern  continent,  and  were  only  intro- 
duced into  the  New  World  subsequently  to 
its  discovery  and  colonization  by  Europeans. 
But  the  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals  belongs  rather  to  the 
naturalist  than  the  geographer, and  we  shall 
not  pursue  this  subject  further  than  to  re- 


mark, that  the  countries  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  are  obviously  the  best  suited  for  the 
development  of  the  highest  faculties  of -man's 
nature,  by  calling  forth  the  exercise  of  those 
industrial  powers  for  the  due  application  of 
which  he  reaps  an  abundant  return.  In 
warmer  regions,  where  the  earth  puts  forth 
its  fruits  in  spontaneous  abundance,  and 
the  native  vegetation  of  an  untilled  soil 
amply  supplies  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, man  is  for  the  most  part  sunk  in  sloth, 
ignorance,  and  the  indulgence  of  sensual 
gratifications.  It  is  our  happier  lot  to  in- 
habit a  portion  of  the  globe  where  neither 
the  extreme  of  enervating  heat  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  the  severity  of  cold  on  the  other, 
tends  to  check  their  proper  application. 

Finally,  let  us  direct  attention  to  the 
variety  of  subjects  which  even  the  above 
brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Physical  Ge- 
ography brings  under  the  reader's  notice, 
and  to  the  abundant  manner  in  which  the 
diversities  of  external  nature — the  ocean  in 
its  vastness  and  ever-changing  magnificence, 
the  desert  in  its  gloomy  solitude,  the  moun- 
tain in  its  towering  grandeur,  and  the  cul- 
tivated plain  in  its  fertility  and  the  evi- 
dences of  human  industry  which  it  exhibits 
— testify  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  all  creation!  Had  the 
land  been  everywhere  covered  by  moun- 
tains, there  would  have  be^n  wanting  the 
districts  in  which  nations  could  develope 
their  growth,  expand  their  strength,  and 
cultivate  that  extended  social  intercourse 
which  leads  to  the  highest  achievements  of 
civilization  and  refinement;  and  mankind 
might  still  have  remained  divided  into  petty 
and  semi-barbarous  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  all  the  earth  consisted  of  level 
plains,  we  should  have  been  without  the 
natural  barriers  which  have  protected  the 
early  stages  of  man's  advance  from  the  in- 
roads of  barbarian  strength,  and  which  have 
in  all  ages  and  countries  constituted  the 
themes  of  poetry  and  song,  and  have  been 
the  incentives  to  lofty  thought  and  im- 
passioned feeling.  If  the  entire  globe  had 
possessed  uniform  fertility,  mankind  would 
have  wanted  sufficient  stimulus  to  call  forth 
their  industry,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
still  higher  and  nobler  efforts,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  difficulties  overcome  and.  dangers 
surmounted.  Thus,  all  the  features  of  out- 
ward nature  serve  their  purpose  as  parts  of 
a  vast  whole.  Rivers  point  out  the  locali- 
ties where  man  fixes  his  abode,  and  the 
ocean  constitutes  the  great  highway  upon 
which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  na- 
tions is  pursued.  And  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree the  productions  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world,  in  their  surpassing  beauty, 
their  infinite  diversity,  and  the  numberless 
evidences  of  design  which  they  exhibit,  bear 
enduring  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  an  omnipotent  Creator ! 
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EUKOPE. 


The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  commence 
our  description  of  the  world  with  Europe 
will  be  readily  appreciated.  The  nations 
which  possess  this  division  of  the  globe  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  rank  in  civilization — have 
achieved  the  greatest  triumphs  in  arms  and 
arts,  in  letters  and  science — and  exercise  a 
paramount  influence  over  the  social  and  po- 
litical movements  of  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  civilization  of  the  western  hemisphere 
is  an  offspring  of  European  civilization,  va- 
ried in  its  particular  modes  of  development 
by  the  novel  circumstances  which  surround 
it ;  and  in  the  distant  regions  that  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  a  yet  more  recent  development  of 
human  industry  and  intelligence  is  in  rapid 
progress, derived  from  the  same  fertile  source. 
The  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States 
and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent,  each  resounding  with  the 
busy  hum  of  commerce ;  the  now  populous 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  fast  filling 
solitudes  of  the  Australian  "bush;"  are 
alike  evidence  of  the  active  enterprise  of 
European  nations,  and,  foremost  amongst 
them,  of  that  particular  family  of  European 
people  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Britain  belong,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Were  we  writing"  a  history  instead  of  a 
geography,  or  were  we  guided  in  our  taste 
solely  by  historical  considerations,  there  are, 
doubtless,  reasons  which  would  give  just 
pre-eminence  to  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  the  starting-point  whence 
civilization  begins.  But  the  social  and  po- 
litical development  of  Asiatic  nations  be- 
longs to  the  past — that  of  Europe  constitutes 
the  active  and  vigorous  life  of  the  present. 
We  shall  have  occasion,  as  we  pursue  our 
descriptive  progress  through  the  countries 
of  the  world,  to  point  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  striking  evidences  of  Asiatic  wealth, 
Asiatic rcfinement,Asiatic magnificence  ;  and 
shall  dwell  with  interest  upon  the  countless 
monuments  of  human  skill  (many  of  them 
belonging  to  periods  of  hoar  antiquity)  which 
the  gorgeous  East  presents  to  the  observant 
eye.  But  these  monuments,  and  the  em- 
pires whose  greatness  they  commemorate, 
belong  to  a  condition  of  society  that  has 
long  since  passed,  and  that  can  return  no 
more.  Whatever  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment belongs  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa  in  the  present  day  is  due  to  the  in- 
fusion of  European  skill,  intelligence,  and 
wealth.  Asia,  though  containing  more  than 
half  the  poptilation  of  the  globe,  is  in  great 
measure  subordinate  to  the  influences  of 
European  energy,  and  many  of  its  most  fer- 
tile regions  are  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  our  own  countrymen.     It  is  westward, 

1  Peninsula,  that  is,  almost  an  island,  from  pene 
(almost),  insula  (island). —  Continent,  from  con- 
lineo  (to  hold  together,  or  contain):  that  is,  an 


rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
our  eyes  turn  in  search  of  entire  communi- 
ties exhibiting  that  active  progress  which  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  social  life  of 
modern  times.  This  progress  is  guided  by 
the  same  intelligence  and  energy  that  have 
raised  the  nations  of  western  Europe  to  their 
present  supremacy.  It  still  takes  its  general 
form  and  colour  from  the  social  institutions 
of  Europe,  and,  in  its  tendency  towards  fur- 
ther improvement,  is  largely  influenced  by 
ideas  derived  from  this  division  of  the  earth. 


GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPE. 

Extent  and  Surface.  The  reader  should 
look  attentively,  not  merely  at  the  map  of 
Europe,  but  at  that  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  globe,  in  order  to  acquire  correct  no- 
tions respecting  the  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 
Europe  is  not  so  much  a  continent  in  itself, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  eastern  continent — an 
outlying  portion,  so  to  speak,  of  that  vast 
extent  of  land  which  comprehends  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Old  World.  Of  these  divi- 
sions, Asia  comprises  by  much  the  largest 
extent,  and  Europe  forms  the  smallest  por- 
tion. 

But  not  merely  is  Europe  greatly  infe- 
rior in  size  to  either  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere :  its  peculiar  shape 
deprives  it  of  that  strictly  continental  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  the  solid  masses  of 
land,  and  continuous  coast-lines,  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  surrounding  seas  penetrate  far 
within  the  coast-line  of  Europe,  and  divide 
the  greater  part  of  it — all,  excepting  its 
most  eastern  portion — into  numerous  penin- 
sular tracts.  The  south-western  and  north- 
western portions  of  Europe  form,  in  fact,  a 
succession  of  peninsulas,!  and  are  nowhere 
separated  from  the  nearest  sea  by  any  con- 
siderable extent  of  intervening  land. 

Upon  three  sides  Europe  is  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  Arctic  Ocean 
forms  its  northern  limit,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
bounds  it  to  the  westward,  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Black  Seas  to  the  southward. 
From  the  last-named  sea  the  boundary-line 
is  continued,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
along  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  a  vast  inland 
sea.  Upon  the  fourth  side,  to  the  east- 
ward, Europe  and  Asia  touch  one  another. 
The  line  of  the  river  Ural,  (which  flows 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,)  and  the  chain  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  here  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  divisions  of  the  globe.  But  the 
Ural  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  of  no 
great  height,  and  they  do  not  constitute  any 
extent  of  land  so  great  as  to  contain  many  smaller 
portions  within  iis  limits.  An  isthmus  is  the  nock 
of  land  which  unites  a  peninsula  to  the  mainland. 
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natural  barrier  between  the  regions  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge.  In  some  parts  of  the  chain 
tbe  slope  is  so  gradual  that  carriages  cross 
the  mountains  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  rise, 
and  the  Itussian  provinces  of  Perm  and 
Orenbourg  extend  indifferently  upon  either 
side  of  the  heights.  In  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  political  expediency  and  auto- 
cratic will  disregard  the  artificial  systems 
of  geographical  science,  and  the  theoretical 
divisions  sought  to  be  established  by  geo- 
graphers. 

The  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  in  its  highest  peaks  more  than 
trebles  the  altitude  of  the  summits  belong- 
ing to  the  "Ural,  forms  a  great  natural  bar- 
rier— a  dividing-ground  between  nations. 
Russian  ambition  and  thirst  of  conquest 
have,  indeed,  passed  in  tbis  direction  also 
beyond  the  mountain  range,  and  some  of  the 
finest  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus fall  within  the  nominal  limits  of 
Asiatic  liussia.  But  the  communication  be- 
tween the  provinces  on  either  side  of  the 
Caucasus  is  only  maintained  by  a  single 
pass,  a  narrow  mountain-defile  that  crosses 
the  centre  of  the  ridge,  between  precipitous 
walls  of  rock,  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
on  either  hand,  and  reaching  at  its  summit- 
level  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea.  This  is  the  famous  Pass  of 
Dariel,  so  called  from  a  fortress  of  that  name 
built  nearly  at  its  highest  point — the  "  Cau- 
casian Gates  "  of  the  geographers  of  anti- 
quity. 

The  most  northerly  point  of  the  European 
continent  is  the  Nordkiin,  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  Norway,  situated  in  71°  6'  of 
north  latitude,  several  degrees  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  amidst  the  ice  and  snow 
of  the  Frigid  Zone.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  westward  of  this  point  is  an  island  call- 
ed Mageroe,  which  projects  at  its  furthest 
limit  to  a  yet  higher  latitude,  and  forms  the 
headland  to  which  the  name  of  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe  is  generally  given.  The 
North  Cape,  on  the  island  of  Mageroe,  is  in 
latitude  71°  12'. 

The  most  southern  point  of  Europe  is  Cape 
Tarifa,  in  Spain,  —  a  headland  which  lies 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar. This  is  in  latitude  36°  1'.  Between  the 
most  northerly  and  the  most  southerly  head- 
lands of  the  European  continent  there  in- 
tervene, therefore,  a  little  more  than  thirty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  which  are  equal,  in 
'round  numbers,  to  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  The  actual  distance 
between  the  two  points  is, however,  greater 
than  this,  for  the  meridians  under  which 
they  are  respectively  situated  lie  more  than 
thirty  degrees  apart,  and  a  line  drawn  to 
connect  them  on  the  map  hence  assumes  a 
slanting  or  diagonal  direction. 

The  most  westerly  point  of  the  European 
mainland  is  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where 
Cape  Boca  (a  short  distance  to  the  westward 
of  Lisbon)  is  9°  28'  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  Put  here,  again,  the  insular 
appendages  of  Europe  advance  further  into 

1  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
to  be  equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  millions  of  English  square  miles. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  surface  are  occupied 


the  ocean  than  the  continental  coast-line, 
and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  British 
Islands  (Dunmore  Head,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland)  lies  one  degree  further  to  the 
west  than  the  promontory  of  Cape  Boca. 
Iceland,  which  is  properly  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  European  division  of  the 
globe,  advances  fifteen  degrees  further  to 
the  westward ;  and  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands,  (also  European,)  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lie  under  a  yet  more  west- 
ern meridian. 

Upon  its  eastern  side,  Europe  stretches, 
at  the  most  distant  corner  of  liussia,  as  far 
as  the  meridian  of  68°  30',  (east  longitude,) 
where  a  little  river  called  the  Kara  Baiga- 
rama  flows  into  a  gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Between  the  shores  of  this  river,  lying  far 
to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, and  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Ireland,  to 
the  west  of  the  same  circle,  there  intervene 
about  eighty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  more 
than  five  hours  difference  of  time.  AVhen 
the  sun  is  at  his  noon-day  height  over  the 
distant  eastern  frontier-line  of  Europe,  it  is 
yet  early  morning  vpon  our  own  coasts; 
and  by  the  time  that  it  is  mid-day  in  west- 
ern Britain,  the  long  shadows  of  approach- 
ing twilight  have  already  begun  to  be  thrown 
from  the  distant  heights  over  the  level  ex- 
panse of  the  steppes  that  border  the  Cas- 
pian shores. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  surface  of  Eu- 
rope, including  its  islands,  is  estimated  to 
be  about  three  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  This  is  aboiit  one-four- 
teenth part  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  land 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 1  It  is  less  than 
a  third  part  of  the  size  of  Africa,  and  scarcely 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

Though  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  there  is, 
however,  one  important  circumstance  in 
which  it  surpasses  them  all, — and  that  is,  in 
the  great  development  of  its  coast-line,  a 
consequence  of  that  peninsular  formation 
upon  which  we  have  already  remarked. 
The  maritime  frontier  of  Europe  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  its  superficial  extent 
than  does  that  of  either  of  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  earth.  The  North  American 
continent  (Avhich  is  very  irregular  in  form, 
especially  upon  its  eastern  side)  approaches 
most  nearly  to  it  in  variety  of  outline  ; 
while  Africa  and  Australia  differ  from  it 
most  widely  in  this  regard. 

"We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  sea- coast  of  Europe  is  actually 
longer  than  the  sea-coast  of  other  divisions 
of  the  globe  which  so  greatly  surpass  it  in 
size  ;  but  that  its  length  of  sea-coast  bears  a 
greater  relative  proportion  to  its  super- 
ficial extent  than  is  the  case  with  either  of 
the  other  continents.  If  we  turn  to  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  pass  the  eye  in  succession 
along  its  coasts,  from  its  northern  to  its 
south-eastern  limits,  we  readily  comprehend 
how  this  feature  of  European  Geography 
originates,  and  how  important  are  its  con- 
by  water.  The  land  occupies  about  fifty-one  and 
a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  water 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions.    See  ante,  p.  20. 
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sequences.  Not  merely  are  there  the  Arctic, 
Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  upon  the 
three  sides  of  Europe,  but  there  are  the 
gulfs,  bays,  channels,  and  inland  seas,  be- 
longing to  those  greater  bodies  of  water,  and 
advanced  bv  them  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
land.  The'  White  Sea  on  the  north  ;  the 
Baltic,  and  its  various  gulfs,  on  the  west ; 
the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  on  the  south,  are  but  the  prominent 
instances  of  this  truth.  It  needs  but  little 
consideration  to  feel  assured  that  this  wide- 
ly extended  range  of  the  coast-line  of  Europe 
must  have  been  productive  of  important 
consequences,  in  the  influence  which  it  has 
exerted  over  the  social  habits  and  com- 
mercial tendencies  of  the  people  of  this 
continent. 

The  surface  of  Europe  is  sufficiently  va- 
ried, though  this  division  of  the  earth  does 
not  possess  mountains  so  lofty  as  those  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  deserts  so  vast  as 
those  of  Africa,  or  rivers  which  rival  in 
length  of  course  the  great  streams  that  be- 
long to  the  New  World.  But  Europe  ex- 
hibits diversity  of  surface  equally  great  with 
that  possessed  by  any  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  possesses  in  a  superior  degree  to  any  of 
them  those  endowments  of  soil  and  climate 
which  render  it  eminently  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  industrious  and  civilized  man. 
Its  fertile  portions  are  less  exuberantly  pro- 
ductive than  the  river-valleys  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  less  spontaneously  abundant 
in  vegetable  wealth  than  the  islands  of 
south-eastern  Asia  or  the  watered  plains  of 
tropical  Africa.  But  then  it  does  not  own 
the  unhealthiness  of  climate,  and  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  intense  heat,  which  be- 
long to  those  regions.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  fertile  to  afford  abundant 
reward  to  the  hand  of  industry,  without 
being  so  spontaneously  productive  as  to  di- 
minish the  inducements  to  (and  even  super- 
sede the  necessity  for)  toil;  and  the  climate, 
over  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  ex- 
tent, is  of  a  character  well  suited  to  the 
development  of  the  best  powers  of  man. 
Nearly  every  part  of  Europe  is  in  ready 
communication  with  the  adjacent  oceans: 
it  has  neither  pathless  deserts  nor  inac- 
cessible mountains  ;  and  through  its  entire 
length  and  breadth — from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
(.recce  and  Italy — it  presents  no  obstacle 
which  the  persevering  industry  of  man  is 
not  able  to  overcome,  no  physical  difficulty 
which  constitutes  any  permanent  impedi- 
ment to  his  onward  course  in  the  career  of 
civilization. 

The  southern  portions  of  Europe  are  moun- 
tainous, and  so  also  is  its  north-western 
region  (the  peninsula  that  embraces  Nor- 
way and  Sweden):  the  central  and  also 
some  of  the  western  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent are  hilly,  but  less  elevated  than  the 
more  mountainous  tracts  which  border  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  further  to  the  south- 
ward. But  the  greater  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  is  level  ;  a  vast  plain, 
which  embraces  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  entire   extent  of  this  division   of  the 


globe,  occupies  all  its  eastern  half,  and 
stretches  thence,  along  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  upon  the  low 
and  flat  shores  of  Holland. 

This  extensive  level  expanse — the  "great 
plain  "of  Europe — includes  nearly  the  whole 
of  European  llussia,  with  portions  of  Po- 
land, Prussia,  Hanover,  and  other  small 
German  States,  the  entire  extent  of  Hen- 
mark  and  Holland,  the  greater  part  of  Bel- 
gium, and  some  portion  of  northern  France. 
Even  in  its  highest  portions,  (indicated  by 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  flowing  on  either 
hand  in  opposite  directions,)  the  land  has 
only  a  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
the  slope  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  unappre- 
ciable  by  the  eye.  The  gentle  undulations 
of  ground  in  which  the  "Volga,  the  largest 
of  European  rivers,  takes  its  rise,  are  only 
eleven  hundred  feet  in  height — an  exceed- 
ingly trifling  altitude  for  the  source  of  a 
river  which  thence  flows  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  to  its  termination  in  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian.  The  city  of  Moscow, 
in  the  heart  of  llussia,  and  in  the  most  cen- 
tral region  of  the  great  plain,  is  built  upon 
ground  which  is  less  than  Ave  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  London  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  passes  over  an  almost  uniformly  level 
region. 

Many  parts  of  the  great  European  plain 
are  fertile,  but  the  region  of  the  steppes, 
which  occupy  its  most  south-eastern  slope — 
towards  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas — forms 
an  exception  to  this  general  character. 
The  steppes  are  vast  plains,  found  in  those 
parts  of  Russia  which  are  watered  by  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Dnieper,  Don, 
and  Volga,  and  extending,  between  the  Sea 
of  Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  very 
foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  word  steppe 
signifies  a  level  waste  destitute  of  trees, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  The 
peculiar  character  of  different  portions  of 
the  steppes  varies  somewhat  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  these  regions  are  ge- 
nerally divided  by  geographers  into  the 
higher  and  the  lower  steppes. 

The  higher  steppes  are  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Don,  and  they  include  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  tiie 
Crimea.  Their  surface  is  in  general  not 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  they  are  covered  with  coarse, 
rank  grass,  which  feeds  immense  numbers  of 
horses,  but  is  unsuitable  for  cattle.  These 
horses  form  almost  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
Tartar  tribes  by  whom  the  steppes  are  te- 
nanted. In  the  hollows,  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion; but  in  the  lower  steppes,  which  ex- 
tend further  eastward  along  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miles,  the  soil  con- 
sists of  fine  sand,  mixed  with  shells,  and 
produces  no  trees  or  shrubs,  but  only  at  cer- 
tain seasons  a  very  scanty  grass  :  it  is,  more- 
over, largely  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
numerous  salt  lakes  and  pools  occur  in  this 
district.  The  general  aspect  of  the  steppes, 
owing  to  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  level, 
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is  dreary  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme — 
a  boundless  plain  stretching  in  every  direc- 
tion to  the  furthest  verge  of  the  horizon. 

The  lower  steppes  occupy,  as  their  name 
implies,  a  more  depressed  level  than  the 
western  portion  of  the  steppe  region.  Where 
they  approach  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
they  even  sink  below  the  general  level  of 
the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  form  part  of 
an  extensive  region  of  depression,  of  which 
the  basin  of  that  inland  sea  occupies  the 
lowest  portion.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  depressed  up- 
wards of  eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  mountainous  and  surface-varied  re- 
gions of  southern  and  western  Europe — 
with  their  alternations  of  hill  and  valley, 
plain  and  mountain-defile — include,  how- 
ever, those  portions  of  the  European  conti- 
nent which  have  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  history,  and  are  those 
which  reward  best  the  study  alike  of  the 
geographer,  the  historian,  and  the  inquiring 
traveller.  It  is  requisite,  indeed,  that  the 
mountain-systems  of  Europe  should  be  well 
examined,  before  the  reader  proceeds  further 
in  the  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Mountains.  If  we  include  the  border 
chains  of  the  Ural  and  the  Caucasus,  the 
mountains  of  Europe  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  nine  distinct  systems.  Three  of 
these  mountain-systems  are  situated  in  the 
southern  zone  of  Europe,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  three  stretch 
through  the  middle  belt  of  the  continent, 
from  the  plains  that  border  on  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  one  occupies 
the  north-western  peninsula  of  Europe,  im- 
parting to  the  countries  of  Scandinavia  (or 
Korway  and  Sweden)  their  varied  configur- 
ation ;  the  remaining  two  form  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  borders  of  the  continent, 
and  have  been  already  referred  to  as  such. 

The  three  mountain-systems  of  southern 
Europe  are— the  Balkan,  the  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  which 
cover  with  their  various  offsets  and  ramifi- 
cations the  greater  portions  of  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  three  mountain -systems  of  middle 
Europe  are — the  mountains  of  Prance,  the 
mountains  of  Germany,  and  the  Carpathians 
(or  mountains  of  Hungary,  as  the  latter 
might  similarly  be  termed).  All  of  these  are 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  mountains  that 
lie  further  southward. 

In  southern  Europe,  two  out  of  its  three 
mountain-systems  are  continuous — that  is, 
there  are  connecting  heights  which  join  to- 
gether the  mountains  on  either  hand.  These 
two  are  the  Balkan  and  the  Alpine  systems, 
which  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  across  European 
Turkey,  and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  thence,  around  the  upper  portion 
of  the  last-named  country,  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  Apennines,  which  run 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  are  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
mountain-system  in  a  southerly  direction, 
as  are  also  the  various  mountains  which 


cover  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  penim 
sula.  The  third  of  the  mountain-systems  of 
southern  Europe  is  divided  from  the  other 
two  by  the  intervening  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  a  wide  expanse  of  water  separates  the 
Pyrenees  and  other  mountains  of  Spain 
from  the  nearest  portions  of  the  Alpine 
system. 

Similarly,  in  the  middle  zone  of  Europe, 
the  westernmost  of  the  three  mountain-sys- 
tems— that  which  spreads  over  a  portion  of 
France — is  separated  by  natural  divisions 
from  the  mountains  that  lie  further  to  the 
eastward.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  Rhine 
and  Phone  mark  the  line  of  division.  The 
valley  of  the  Ithone  separates  the  mountains 
of  France  from  those  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  divides 
them  from  the  mountains  of  Germany.  The 
two  other  mountain-systems  of  middle  Eu- 
rope— those  which  spread  over  great  part  of 
Germany,  and  which  enclose  Hungary  on 
two  of  its  sides — are  nearly  continuous. 

Again,  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  which 
divides  the  mountain-systems  of  southern 
from  those  of  middle  Europe,  is  in  some 
places  contracted  to  very  narrow  limits  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  high  grounds  on 
either  side.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
at  one  locality,  on  the  borders  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Turkish  dominions,  where  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  the  one  side,  and 
an  offset  of  the  Balkan  chain  on  the  other, 
narrow  the  channel  of  the  stream  to  a 
mere  ravine,  through  which  the  waters 
rush  with  great  impetuosity,  forming  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  in  their  course.  This  ra- 
vine forms  the  famous  pass  of  the  "  Iron 
Gate,"  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  further  reference  in  a  subsequent 
page. 

In  reading  the  following  brief  description 
of  the  different  mountain-systems,  frequent 
reference  requires  to  be  made  to  the  map. 
Indeed,  without  doing  so  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  correct  notions  of  the  general  rela- 
tions of  various  localities,  of  their  mutual 
bearing  upon  one  another,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  numerous  circumstances 
which  require  to  be  referred  to  in  describing 
the  geography  of  any  particular  region. 

1.  The  Alps  embrace  the  highest  of  the  Eu- 
ropean mountains,  properly  so  called.  The 
most  elevated  summits  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
indeed,  exceed  even  Mont  Blanc  in  abso- 
lute elevation  ;  but  the  Caucasus  is  a  front- 
ier range,  belonging  equally  to  Asia  and  to 
Europe — though,  for  convenience  of  sys- 
tematic description,  we  prefer  to  refer  it 
to  the  portion  of  the  globe  which  we  are  at 
present  describing.  The  Alps  are  the  highest 
mountains  situated  strictly  within  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  and  Mont  Blanc — their 
culminating  summit — is  unquestionably  (in 
so  far  as  this  division  of  the  earth  is  con- 
cerned) "  the  monarch  of  mountains. " 
Mont  Blanc  rises  to  15,730  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — an  altitude  three  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  that  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  British  islands. 

The  commencing  portion  of  the  Alps — 
beginning  with  the  western  extremity  of  the 
system — is  near  the  head  of  the   Gulf  of 
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Genoa.  Thence  they  stretch,  at  first  in  a 
westerly  direction, afterwards  north,  north- 
east, and  finally  eastward,  round  the  upper 
portion  of  Italy,  forming  in  different  por- 
tions of  their  course  the  frontier  between 
Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  France,  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  and  southern  Germany  on  the 
other.  The  general  direction  of  the  entire 
mountain-system  is  east  and  Avest.  Towards 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  mountains 
bend  somewhat  to  the  south-eastward,  in 
which  direction  a  portion  of  the  system  ex- 
tends along  the  further  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  sea. 
This  easternmost  extension  of  the  Alpine 
system  is  distinguished  as  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
which  become  connected  (at  the  high  moun- 
tain knot  of  Sharra-tagh,  under  the  21st 
meridian)  with  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan 
system. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  then,  the  Alps  form 
a  semi-circular  curve  around  the  north  of 
Italy,  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  on  one  side  to 
the  Adriatic  coasts  upon  the  other.  Ex- 
cepting only  in  the  westernmost  portion  of 
the  mountain-region,  they  are  not  a  single 
mountain-chain,  but  a  scries  of  ranges,  ly- 
ing in  a  general  sense  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, though  widening  out  towards  the 
eastward,  in  which  direction  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  system  are  separated  by  se- 
veral degrees  of  latitude.  The  Noric  Alps 
(as  the  most  north-eastwardly  prolongation 
of  the  mountain-region  is  termed)  advance 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna ;  while  the  Illyrian 
and  Dinaric  Alps,  coasting  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  stretch,  as  we  have  seen,  far  to  the 
south-eastward.  Between  the  meridians  of 
9°  and  13°,  the  breadth  of  the  mountain-re- 
gion exceeds  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  surpasses  those  dimensions  further  to 
the  eastward.  In  the  more  western  part  of 
the  system,  the  total  breadth  of  the  moun- 
tain-mass, with  its  included  valleys,  is  rarely 
less  than  one  hundred  miles. 

Different  portions  of  the  mountain-region 
are  variously  distinguished  by  geographers 
as  the  Pennine  Alps,  the  Bernese  Alps,  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  so  forth.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  maps  constructed  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  more  of  precision,  than  are  readily 
accessible  to  general  readers.  That  portion 
of  the  mountain-system  which  lies  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  adjacent  to  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  is  termed  the  Maritime  Alps. 
Thence  to  the  northwards,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and 
France  and  Savoy  on  the  other,  are  the  Cot- 
tian  and  Graian  (or  Grecian)  Alps,  which 
reach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  Pennine  Alps,  which  comprise  the  high- 
est portion  of  the  system,  reach  from  the 
latter  to  the  high  mass  of  Monte  Rosa,  in  a 
due  east  and  west  direction.  Beyond  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  further  to  the  eastward, 
are  the  Lepontine,  Rhcetian,  and  Noric  Alps ; 
together  with  (in  a  south-eastwardly  di- 
rection) the  Carnic  Alps,  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  which  last,  as   al- 

1  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  mountain 
that  bears  the  name  of  Great.  St.  Bernard,  which 
applies  to  a  mountain-pass,  between  high  peaks 


ready  mentioned,  form  the  eastward  termin- 
ation of  the  entire  mountain-system.  To 
these  appellations  is  to  be  added  that  of 
the  Bernese  Alps,  Avhich  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  above 
its  entrance  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
which  have  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Pennine  chain,  to  the  southward  of  the 
same  valley.  Mount  St.  Gothard,  at-  the 
eastward  extremity  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
divides  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  two  rivers  which  rise  in  the  same 
mountain-region,  at  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance apart,  but  which  pursue  widely  di- 
vergent courses,  and  finally  carry  their  wa- 
ters to  different  seas. 

The  height  of  the  Alps  varies  greatly  in 
different  portions  of  the  system,  and  is  ge- 
nerally greater  in  the  -western  than  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  mountain-region.  To  the 
west  of  Mount  St.  Gothard  the  crest  of  the 
range  has  an  average  elevation  of  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  feet,  while  the 
highest  peaks  exceed  that  altitude  by  from 
half  to  two-thirds  its  amount.  Mont  Furka, 
Monte  Leone  (or  the  Simplon),  Monte  Rosa, 
Mont  Cervin  (or  the  Matter-horn),  the  peaks 
that  adjoin  the  Great  St.  Bernard,!  Mont 
Iseran,  Mont  Cenis,  Mont  Genevre,  and 
Mont  Viso,  (in  the  Lepontine,  Pennine, 
Graian,  and  Cottian  Alps  respectively,)  to- 
gether with  the  peaks  called  the  Finster- 
aar-horn,  the  Jungfrau,  the  Schreck-horn, 
Wetter-horn,  and  many  others  in  the  Bern- 
ese Alps,  all  exceed  eleven  thousand  feet, 
or  upwards  of  two  miles,  in  absolute  eleva- 
tion, while  several  among  them  fall  little 
short  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  Mont  Blanc, 
the  highest  point  of  the  entire  system,  rises 
(as  we  have  already  remarked)  to  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  feet. 

The  more  eastern  portions  of  the  Alps 
have  an  average  elevation,  along  the  mean 
crest  of  the  range,  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet,  but  numerous  summits  exceed 
ten  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  which  we  have  regarded  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Alpine  system,  itself 
rises  to  nearly  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Among  the  more  conspicu- 
ous summits,  further  eastward,  are  Mont 
Bernardino,  the  Ortler  Spitz,  and  the  Drei- 
herrn  Spitz  {Three  Lords  peak),  in  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps, — the  Gross  Glockner  (Big  Bell), 
and  Mont  Terglou,  in  the  Noric  and  Julian 
Alps, — all  exceeding  ten  thousana  feet. 

The  descent  of  the  Alps  is  more  abrupt  on 
the  southern  than  upon  the  northern  face 
of  the  mountains.  Towards  Italy  the  moun- 
tains descend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy  by 
steep  and  rapid  slopes,  while  on  the  Swiss 
side  they  form  a  succession  of  elevated  plains 
and  high  mountain-valleys. 

The  passes  over  the  mountain-system  lie 
in  many  cases  at  a  great  elevation.  The 
pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented, (between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,)  is 
little  short  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea :  that  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  upwards 
of  eight  thousand  feet.  The  pass  of  Mont 
on  either  side,  and  on  the  crest  of  which  is  situ- 
ated the  famous  convent  or  hospice,  at  a  height  of 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Cervin  exceeds  eleven  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  surpasses  in  altitude  any  other 
mountain-pass  in  Europe:  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, practicable  for  carriages.  The  great 
road  over  the  Simplon,  constructed  by  Na- 
poleon, attains  upwards  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  The  road  over  Mont  Stelvio, 
(near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,) 
which  leads  from  the  Austrian  province  of 
Tyrol  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  exceeds 
nine  thousand  feet  at  its  summit  level,  and 
is  the  highest  carriage-road  in  Europe. 

All  those  portions  of  the  Alps  which  ex- 
ceed eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  in  altitude 
fall  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
which  everywhere  covers  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  mountain-system.  The  height 
of  the  snow-line  of  course  varies  in  differ- 
ent localities,  as  well  as  with  the  seasons 
of  the  year.  It  is  uniformly  higher  on  the 
southern,  or  Italian,  face  of  the  moun- 
tains than  on  their  northern,  or  Swiss,  side  ; 
and  it  descends  lower  during  the  winter 
than  in  the  opposite  season.  But  at  a  greater 
height  than  nine  thousand  feet  the  snow 
never  melts.  The  accumulating  mass  which 
successive  winters  form  in  these  elevated 
regions  is  impelled  downwards  by  its  gravity 
into  the  lower  valleys,  where  it  forms  the 
well-known  glaciers,  which  constitute  some 
of  the  sublimest  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 
It  is  in  the  mountain-zone  that  intervenes 
between  the  lines  of  the  summer  and  winter 
snows,  and  on  the  northern  face  of  the  chain, 
where  the  summer,  though  warm,  is  of  short 
duration,  that  the  glaciers  more  especially 
originate. 

To  the  north-westward  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  lying  along  the  borders  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  is  the  chain  of  Mount 
Jura,  which  belongs  to  the  Alpine  system 
(and  which  is  indeed  connected  with  the 
Bernese  Alps,  by  means  of  the  high  grounds 
that  stretch  along  the  northern  snores  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva).  Mount  Jura  extends  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  below  Geneva,  to 
the  great  bend  of  the  Rhine  at  Bale.  It  con- 
sists of  several  parallel  ridges  of  mountains, 
with  long  and  narrow  valleys  between  them ; 
these  ridges  have  an  average  elevation  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  feet.  Se- 
veral of  the  summits  exceed  five  thousand 
feet,  and  the  snow  lies  on  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  Jura  for  about  seven  months  of 
the  year. 

The  Apennines,  which  stretch  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
are  the  most  important  amongst  the  subsidi- 
ary chains  of  the  Alpine  system,  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  The  Apennines  commence 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are 
a  prolongation  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Their 
average  height  varies  from  three  to  five 
thousand  feet,  but  in  the  middle  portions  of 
the  range  (within  the  Papal  territories  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Neapolitan  States) 
several  summits  rise  to  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height.  Mount  Corno, 
the  highest,  attains  upwards  of  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Apennines  begin 
to  be  covered  with  snow  in  October,  and 
have  not  entirely  thrown  off  their  whitened 


mantle  until  the  month  of  June.  The  val- 
leys on  the  east  side  of  the  chain  are  at  right 
angles  to  its  general  direction,  while  those 
on  the  west  side  are  parallel  to  the  principal 
chain,  and  the  longer  rivers  are  consequent- 
ly formed  upon  the  latter  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. To  the  westward  of  the  Apennines, 
between  the  parallels  of  41°  and  43°,  includ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the 
adjacent  Mediterranean  coasts, is  an  extens- 
ive volcanic  region,  where  the  surface  and 
subsoil  alike  exhibit  the  evidence  of  sub- 
terranean fires.  Near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  tract,  a  short  distance  from 
the  city  of  Naples,  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
raises  its  conical  summit  from  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  plain.  Mount  Vesuvius 
rises  to  three  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  is  the  only  active  volcano  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Balkan  Mountains  extend  from  the 
eastward  termination  of  the  Dinaric  Alps 
(under  the  meridian  of  21°)  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Their  height  is  generally 
moderate,  not  exceeding  an  average  of  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  rarely  attaining  four  thousand  feet:  in 
some  places,  indeed,  they  form  rather  a  high 
plateau  than  a  mountain-chain.  The  group 
of  Sharra-tagh,  however,  which  forms  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  Balkan  and 
the  Alpine  systems,  rises  to  ten  thousand 
feet  in  height. 

The  passes  through  the  Balkan,  though  of 
no  great  altitude,  consist  of  deep  and  nar- 
row defiles,  and  are  capable  of  ready  defence 
against  an  invading  host.  Upon  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  chain  a  subordinate  spur  of 
the  mountain-system  stretches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  forming  one  side  of  the  de- 
file of  the  Iron  Gate,  to  which  the  bed  of 
the  great  river  is  there  contracted.  To  the 
southward  of  the  mountains,  three  ranges 
branch  off  from  the  main  system  of  heights ; 
the  most  easterly  of  them,  distinguished  as 
the  Little  Balkan,  stretches  (between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora)  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  gentle  slopes  upon  which  Constanti- 
nople is  built — the  second  bears  the  name  of 
Despoto-dagh,  and  attains  a  height  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  main  chain — while  the  third, 
which  bears  in  part  the  name  of  Mount 
Pindus,  extends  far  to  the  southward,  and 
covers  with  its  ramifications  almost  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  Grecian  peninsula.  The 
average  height  of  the  crest  of  Pindus  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  feet,  but  many 
of  the  summits  of  the  main  chain,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  subordinate  branches  which  it 
throws  off,  exceed  this  elevation.  None  of 
the  motvntains  of  modern  Greece,  however, 
reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
interior  of  the  Morea  peninsula  forms  a 
table-land,  the  highest  point  of  which  rises 
in  Mount  St.  Elias  to  seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

3.  The  Mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  and 
its  neighbouring  country,  Portugal.  They 
comprise  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of 
France  and  Spain,  together  with  several 
other  chains  that  cross  the  peninsula  in  the 
same  general  direction  of  east  and  west. 
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The  southernmost  of  these  ranges,  called  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  borders  closely  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  exceeds  the  Pyrenees  in 
altitude. 

The  interior  of  Spain  forms  a  high  plain, 
or  table-land,  with  an  altitude  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  and  upwards.  The  northern  bor- 
der of  this  table-land  is  formed  by  a  west- 
ward prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Pay  of 
Biscay,  terminating  on  the  Atlantic  in  the 
promontory  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Its  southern 
border  is  marked  by  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  the  southward  slopes  of  which 
terminate  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. This  valley  separates  the  Sierra 
Morena  from  the  snow-covered  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  east  the  table- 
land terminates  in  abrupt  slopes  towards 
the  Mediterranean  waters :  on  the  west  it 
descends  by  long  and  gently-declining  val- 
leys to  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Two  other 
mountain-chains,  the  Sierras  of  Castile  and 
Toledo,  cross  the  table-land  of  the  interior 
in  the  dix-ection  of  east  and  west,  and  form 
the  dividing-ground  between  the  basins  of  its 
different  rivers,  all  the  larger  among  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Ebro)  flow  to  the 
westward,  thus  indicating  the  general  slope 
of  the  entire  peninsula  in  that  direction. 

The  highest  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  varies 
between  seven  and  nine  thousand  feet  in 
average  altitude.  The  most  elevated  sum- 
mits occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  chain, 
where  several  peaks  exceed  ten  thousand 
feet.  The  highest,  called  the  Pic  de  Nethou, 
or  Mt.  Maladetta,  is  11,426  feet  above  the 
sea.  All  the  higher  portions  of  the  chain 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which 
is  here  about  nine  thousand  feet  in  altitude. 
Towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties of  the  chain,  the  mountain-masses  of 
the  Pyrenees  rise  by  a  gradual  ascent,  and 
the  passes  are  numerous  and  of  inconsider- 
able height ;  but  in  the  central  portions  the 
ascent  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the 
roads  across  the  mountains  consist  of  deep 
and  narrow  defiles,  with  high  walls  of  rock 
on  either  hand.  The  entire  breadth  of  the 
mountain -region  is  not  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  miles. 

The  southern  face  of  the  Pyrenees  is  more 
rugged  and  precipitous  than  its  northern 
slope,  so  that  the  ascent  on  the  side  of  Spain 
is  generally  more  difficult  and  laborious  than 
that  from  the  French  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  valleys  rise  by  an  easy  and 
gradual  inclination.  To  the  westward  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  mountains  that  stretch  along 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  descend  in 
steep  and  ragged  slopes  towards  its  waters ; 
on  the  opposite  side  they  decline  more  gra- 
dually towards  the  high  plains  of  the  inte- 
rior, from  which,  indeed,  their  relative  ele- 
vation is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that 
which  they  attain  above  the  sea  that  washes 
their  northern  base. 

The  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  with  the  cool  and  refreshing 
breezes  of  which  they  are  the  seat,  form  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  warm  plains  and 
g] o  wing  atmosphere  of  Andalusia,  the  south- 
ernmost province  of  Spain,  along  the  coast 
of  which  they  stretch.     The  Peak  of  Mul- 


hacen,  the  highest  point  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, exceeds  eleA'en  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  in  altitude,  and  the  average  crest  of  the 
chain  is  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet. 
The  mountains  descend  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  their  southern  slope,  with  a 
steep  and  rapid  declivity.  A  range  of 
heights  called  the  Alpuxarras,  of  consider- 
ably inferior  altitude,  intervenes  in  a  por- 
tion of  their  course  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  sea,  and  lies  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  coast. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  France  form  a  de- 
tached system  of  heights,  separated  from 
the  Pyrenees  by  the  plain  of  Languedoc, 
and  divided  from  the  Alps  by  the  interven- 
ing valley  of  the  river  Rhone.  The  highest 
parts  of  the  plain  of  Languedoc  are  only 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  canal 
which  has  been  formed  from  the  river  Ga- 
ronne to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  unites  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  valley  of  the  Bhone  is  similarly  united 
to  that  of  the  Bhine  by  a  canal  which  joins 
the  latter  river  to  the  Doubs  (a  tributary  of 
the  Saone). 

The  mountains  of  France  embrace  the 
chains  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges,  with 
the  mountains  of  Forez,  and  the  group  of 
the  Auvergne  mountains.  The  Cevennes 
are  a  long  and  narrow  chain,  which  extend, 
in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
and  its  tributary  the  Sa6ne  :  their  elevation 
is  moderate,  not  exceeding  an  average  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  and 
the  highest  summits  of  the  chain  fall  short 
of  six  thousand  feet.  The  plateau  of  Lan- 
gres,  which  intervenes  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Marne  and  the  upper  Saone, 
connects  the  Cevennes  with  the  chain  of  the 
Yosges,  which  thence  stretch  (in  the  same 
general  direction  from  north  to  south)  along 
the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
average  height  of  the  Vosges  is  between 
two  and  three  thousand  feet,  and  their  vine- 
covered  slopes  form  part  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Rhine  valley.  The  wooded 
heights  of  the  Ardennes  (forming  part  of 
the  ancient  forest  of  that  name,  which  the 
poetry  of  our  own  Shakspeare  has  conse- 
crated in  every  English  breast)  lie  some- 
what further  to  the  westward,  and  stretch 
from  the  plateau  of  Langres  northward  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  upper  Moselle  and 
Meuse.  The  mountains  of  Forez  lie  between 
the  valleys  of  the  upper  Loire  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Allier,  and  are  of  moderate  ele- 
vation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
French  mountain-system  is  that  situated 
within  the  ancient  province  of  Auvergne, 
(the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome  and 
Cantal,)  where  the  evidences  of  former  and 
now  extinct  volcanic  fire  are  clearly  trace- 
able over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The 
mountains  of  Auvergne  are  rather  a  high 
mountain- region,  or  series  of  detached 
groups,  than  a  chain  of  heights.  The  group 
of  Mont  Dore  contains  the  highest  point  of 
the  entire  mountain-region  —  the  Puy  de 
Sancy — which  exceeds  six  thousand  feet  in 
altitude.  The  Puy  de  Dome,  another  well- 
known  summit,  in  a  region  which  its  pecu- 
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liar  features  have  rendered  an  attractive 
field  of  study  to  geologists,  is  a  little  less 
than  five  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and 
several  other  points  attain  an  equal  or 
greater  height.  The  Puy  de  Dome  exhibits 
the  perfect  form  of  an  extinct  volcano,  with 
its  crater  yet  scathed  by  the  fires  that  have 
formerly  issued  from  the  mountain,  and 
numerous  similar  volcanic  cones  are  found 
within  the  district. 

The  entire  volcanic  region  of  the  Auvergne 
mountains  embraces  a  tract  of  country  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  of 
about  half  that  breadth,  within  which  as 
many  as  tliree  hundred  volcanic  cones  are 
found.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  district  is 
remarkably  striking  :  naked  cones,  and 
dome-shaped  mountains  destitute  of  vege- 
tation, presenting  waving  streams  of  lava 
and  extensive  and  desolate  tracts  of  ashes, 
rise  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  plain.  Their  summits  are  often 
penetrated  by  deep  and  yawning  craters, 
the  rugged  edges  of  which  form  the  com- 
mencement of  hideous  channels  and  gorges 
that  surround  the  mountains. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Germany  (or  the  Her- 
cynian  mountains,1  as  they  are  sometimes 
styled  by  geographers)  extend  over  great  part 
of  the  country  situated  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  meridian  of  18°  east,  covering  with 
various  detached  groups  and  ranges  a  large 
portion  of  central  and  southern  Germany. 
The  more  northern  division  of  that  country, 
lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  is  level, 
and  forms  part  of  the  great  European  plain. 
The  valley  of  the  Rhine  divides  the  chain 
of  the  Yosges,  on  its  western  side,  from  the 
Schwarz  Wald  (Black  Forest)  which  accom- 
panies, in  a  parallel  direction,  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  The  higher  summits  of 
the  Schwarz  Wald  fall  little  short  of  Bve 
thousand  feet,  and  are  covered,  as  the  name 
implies,  with  dense  and  dark  foliage,  while 
the  lower  slopes  exhibit  the  aspect  of  vine- 
yards and  smiling  corn-fields.  The  numer- 
ous groups  and  ranges  included  within 
the  mountains  of  Germany  (to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  Black  Forest) 
do  not  exceed  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  in  average  height.  The  chains  that  lie 
around  the  plain  of  Bohemia,  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Elbe, rise  in  their  highest 
points  to  upAvards  of  five  thousand  feet. 
Both  the  Erz-gebirge,  on  the  borders  of 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, a  detached  group  lying  further  to 
northward,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  are 
remarkable  for  their  metalliferous  wealth. 
The  latter  group  is  also  remarkable  for  an 
atmospheric  illusion,  the  famous  spectre  of 
the  Brocken,  to  which  we  shall  make  fur- 
ther reference  in  a  subsequent  page. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  country 
over  which  the  mountains  of  Germany  ex- 
tend is  the  high  plain  of  Bavaria,  which 
constitutes  a  table-land  elevated  sixteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  course  of  the  Danube  cresses 
this  table-land  in  an  easterly  direction, 
i  The  name  Hercynian  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  immense  forest  (the  Henynia  silva  of  Taci- 
tus) which  in  ancient  times  sue'ehed  over  great 
part  of  the  region  lying  between  the  course  of  the 


The  outlying  summits  of  the  Rhsetian  and 
Noric  Alps  limit  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  to 
the  southward. 

6.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  commence 
near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Oder  and  Vis- 
tula, (about  the  meridian  of  18°,)  and  stretch 
thence  in  a  semi-circular  course  around  the 
plain  of  Hungary,  through  a  circuit  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  miles.  The 
southernmost  portion  of  the  mountain- 
system  (distinguished  as  the  Southern  Car- 
pathians) runs  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  and  forms  the  frontier  between  the 
Austrian  province  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Turkish  province  of  Wallachia.  Where  it 
approaches  the  banks  of  the  Danube  it 
narrows  the  valley  of  that  river  to  a  mere 
ravine,  and  forms,  with  the  northernmost 
offset  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream,  the  famous  passage 
of  the  Iron  Gate. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  have  an  average  elevation  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  feet :  the  group 
of  Mount  Tatra  (under  the  meridian  of  20°) 
contains  ten  peaks  which  exceed  eight 
thousand  feet ;  and  peaks  of  still  greater 
elevation  are  stated  to  occur  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Transylvania,  which  province  is  al- 
most entirely  covered  by  the  various  offsets 
of  the  mountain-system  we  are  now  de- 
scribing. The  Carpathians  present  their 
steeper  slopes  towards  the  outer  side  of 
the  semicircle  —  that  is,  towards  the  pro- 
vinces of  Galicia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  : 
their  gentler  descent  is  towards  the  en- 
closed province  of  Hungary.  Their  heights 
are  generally  rugged,  and  the  passes  through 
them  narrow  and  difficult.  Many  of  the  in- 
cluded valleys  are  highly  picturesque,  and 
the  Avild  glens  in  the  group  of  Tatra  are  in- 
terspersed with  small  lakes  and  waterfalls. 

7.  The  Mountains  of  Scandinavia  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway,  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  country,  Sweden. 
From  the  high  point  of  land  called  the  Naze, 
(or  Cape  Lindesnaes,)  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Norway,  they  stretch  to  the  most 
northern  limit  of  the  European  continent. 
The  central  and  highest  part  of  the  system, 
between  the  parallels  of  62°  and  63°,  bears 
the  name  of  the  Dovre-field,  which  is  some- 
times, though  erroneously,  extended  to  the 
entire  range.  Further  to  the  southward 
the  names  of  Lang-field  and  Hardanger- 
field  distinguish  particular  portions  of  the 
mountain-region ;  while  the  more  northerly 
portion  of  the  system  bears  the  name  of  the 
Koelen  Mountains. 

The  Scandinavian  mountains  occupy  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula  which  in- 
cludes Sweden  and  Norway,  extending  close 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  more 
southern  portion  of  the  mountain  region  is 
in  reality  a  high  plateau,  washed  on  its 
western  side  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  indented  by  numerous  deep  and  narrow 
inlets,  through  which  the  sea  penetrates 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  These 
inlets,  which  are  locally  called  fiords,  are  a 
Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  which 
ttio  vestiges  yet  remain  in  the  Schwarz  Wald  (or 
Black  Forest)  and  elsewhere.  There  are  still  ex- 
tensive forests  throughout  this  part  of  Europe. 
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peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  in  the 
natural  formation  of  Norway,  and  impart  to 
the  scenery  of  that  country  its  most  striking 
attributes.  Sea  and  mountain  are  found  in 
immediate  proximity — the  mountain-wall 
rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean-bed.  The 
mountains  attain  their  greatest  elevation  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
many  cases  at  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  inland;  while  on  the  eastern 
side  they  descend  by  long  slopes  to  the  plains 
that  border  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  high 
plains  (or  fields)  which  lie  at  the  summit  of 
the  huge  mountain-mass  approach,  and  in 
some  cases  exceed,  the  level  of  perpetual 
congelation,  (which  in  the  more  southern 
portion  of  the  system  is  a  little  more  than 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  diminish- 
ing in  altitude  further  to  the  northward,) 
and  all  the  higher  points  which  rise  upon 
this  elevated  base  penetrate  above  the  snow- 
line. The  summit  of  Snae-hatten,  in  the 
Dovre-field,  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
the  highest  point  of  the  Scandinavian  moun- 
tain-system, and  is  stated  to  exceed  eight 
thousand  feet  in  elevation  ;  but  a  recent 
measurement  reduces  this  altitude  material- 
ly, making  it  less  than  the  height  of  Skags- 
tol-tind,  in  the  Lang-field,  further  to  the 
southward. 

From  the  northern  portion  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains,  a  series  of  heights  ex- 
tends, in  a  south-eastward  direction,  into 
Finland,  finally  becoming  lost  in  the  rocky 
plateau  of  which  that  province  consists. 
Their  height  is  but  moderate,  diminishing 
to  a  few  hundred  feet  as  they  advance  to 
the  southward. 

8.  The  Ural  Mountains,  which  form  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe,  have 
been  already  referred  to.  They  constitute  a 
long  and  narrow  mountain-system,  (not, 
however,  a  single  chain,)  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian  through  nearly 
eighteen  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  mountain-region  consists  chiefly 
of  a  single  ridge  of  heights,  fringed  to  some 
extent  by  narrow  branches,  which  accom- 
pany the  chain  in  a  parallel  direction:  in 
the  more  southern  portion  of  the  system 
the  subordinate  chains  constitute  separate 
mountains,  to  the  westward  of  the  principal 
range,  and  the  entire  mountain-tract  has 
there  a  width  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
The  main  crest  of  the  Ural  Mountains  has 
an  average  height  of  from  two  thousand  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  But  this 
sinks  to  less  than  fourteen  hundred  feet 
about  the  latitude  of  57°,  where  an  extensive 
depression  occurs.  This  natural  depression 
of  the  mountain-chain  has  been  rendered 
available  in  constructing  the  great  road 
which  leads  from  European  Russia  into  Si- 
beria, by  the  fortress  of  Ekaterinburg.  "Were 
the  elevations  of  the  Ural  to  be  judged 
by  a  traveller  who  had  seen  only  this  por- 
tion of  the  system,  he  would  scarcely  regard 
them  as  deserving  the  name  of  mountains. 
But  rugged  and  rocky  summits  of  more  im- 
posing aspect  rise  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Ekaterinburg,  and  several  of  the 
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peaks  exceed  five  thousand  feet  in  altitude. 
Mount  Yaman,  (in  lat.  54°  13',  long.  58°  8',) 
which  appears  to  be  the  highest  measured 
summit,  is  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet 
in  height;  Mount  Iremel,  somewhat  further 
to  the  northward,  is  five  thousand  and  se- 
venty-five feet.  In  the  more  northerly  por- 
tion of  the  mountains  the  height  is  again 
diminished,  and  the  highest  summit  north 
of  66°  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  feet. 

The  Ural  Mountains  form  a  region  highly 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  abundant  and  varied  mine- 
ral wealth.  Both  gold  and  platinum  occur 
in  considerable  abundance,  and  have  for 
many  years  past  been  extensively  woi'ked. 
"  With  small  exceptions,  (says  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,)  near  Ekaterinburg  and  Miask, 
where  gold  veins  have  been  explored  in  the 
rock,  the  gold  and  platinum  of  the  Ural  are 
found  in  ancient  alluvia,  consisting  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  shingle.  Enormous  quantities 
of  the  purest  magnetic  iron  ore  are,  how- 
ever, extracted  from  the  solid  rock  in  open 
quarries ;  and  in  some  districts,  notably  in 
that  extending  from  Nijni  Tagilsk  to  Bo- 
goslovsk,  copper-veins  abound.  With  one 
exception,  all  the  gold  mines  are  on  the 
Asiatic  or  Siberian  flank  of  the  Ural,  and  on 
the  same  side  are  nearly  all  the  rocks  of 
eruptive  or  igneous  origin,  and  all  the  great 
veins.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
chain  occui*s  between  54°  and  60°  of  N.  lati- 
tude ;  the  southern  extremity,  which  is  very 
picturesque,  being  comparatively  poor,  while 
the  extreme  north  or  arctic  region,  contain- 
ing few  good  ores,  is  yet  unreclaimed,  and 
is  indeed  unfitted  for  the  existence  of  a 
civilized  race."! 

.  The  gold-produce  of  the  Ural  has,  how- 
ever, been  rendered  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant of  late  years  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  gold-fields.  And 
indeed  the  richer  deposits  of  the  precious 
metal  in  this  locality  appear  to  have  been  in 
great  measure  worked  out,  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  they  have  furnished  having  an- 
mially  diminished,  while  that  supplied  by 
the  mines  of  eastern  Siberia  (upon  the  skirts 
of  the  Altai  Mountains)  has  increased  in 
amount. 

9.  The  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which 
also  forms  part  of  the  European  frontier- 
line,  stretches  for  a  length  of  about  seven 
hundred  miles,  between  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  in  the  direction  of  north-west  and 
south-east.  Numerous  branch  chains  and 
parallel  ridges  are  connected  with  the  cen- 
tral line  of  elevation.  On  the  north,  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  mountain-region  are 
marked  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Terek 
and  Kouban  (flowing  in  opposite  directions, 
the  former  eastward  into  the  Caspian,  the 
latter  westward  into  the  Euxine).  On  the 
south  the  mountains  spread  over  an  ex- 
tensive and  elevated  district,  in  which  are 
various  plains,  valleys,  and  defiles.  The 
breadth  of  the  entire  mountain-region  ex- 
ceeds a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Towards  both  its  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities the  range  of  Caucasus  is  of  incon- 
siderable altitude,  perhaps  not  more  than 
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two  thousand  feet  in  average  height ;  but 
the  central  portions  of  the  mountain-system 
form  a  plateau  from  eight  to  nine  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  above  which  some 
peaks  rise  to  a  stupendous  elevation.  The 
name  of  El-burz  (which  appears  to  be  a  ge- 
neric term,  applied  in  the  countries  of  west- 
ern Asia  to  any  mountain  that  reaches  the 
snow-line)  is  given  to  a  kind  of  mountain- 
knot,  situated  under  the  meridian  of  42°  25' 
E.  of  Greenwich,  and  the  culminating  point 
of  which  rises  to  18,493  feet  in  altitude. 
This  seems  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Caucasus :  the  mountain-mass  of  Kasbek, 
further  to  the  eastward,  is  16,500  feet  in 
height. 

There  are  but  few  practicable  passes  over 
the  mountain-range.  In  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  system  the  declivities  of  the  Cau- 
casus rise  steeply  above  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  height  which  they  there  at- 
tain is,  however,  generally  moderate,  and  no 
insuperable  obstacle  exists  to  the  formation 
of  a  road  which  would  turn  the  chain  in  that 
direction.  The  chief  difficulties  in  passing 
along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
bordered  by  the  Caucasus,  are  caused  by  the 
numerous  rivers,  or  rather  mountain-tor- 
rents, which  everywhere  descend  from  the 
adjacent  heights.  A  hard  bank  of  sand,  of 
considerable  extent,  divides  the  swamps 
from  the  sea;  but  the  rivers,  Avithout  boats 
or  bridges,  are  totally  impassable.  Along 
the  northern  face  of  the  chain  the  moun- 
tains terminate  by  a  rapid  and  abrupt  slope 
in  the  low  plains  of  the  steppes.  At  their 
eastern  extremity  is  the  important  pass  of 
Derbend,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; 
the  narrowness  of  this  passage  makes  it  an 
important  military  position,  and  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  adjacent  shore  renders  tra- 
velling along  it  often  difficult. 

The  principal  pass  over  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  chain,  and  apparently  the  only 
one  that  is  practicable  for  an  army,  leads 
over  the  summit  called  the  Mountain  of  the 
Cross,  (Kreuzberg,)  at  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and,  descending  thence  into  the  valley  of 
the  river  Terek,  passes  around  the  eastern 
base  of  Mount  Kasbek,  in  long.  44°  33'  E. 
The  entire  length  of  this  pass,  from  the 
valley  of  the  river  Kour,  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  mountains,  to  the  fortress  of 
Vladi-kaukass  at  the  northern  termination 
of  the  defile,  is  little  short  of  a  hundred  miles. 
In  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  pass,  to- 
wards the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  Kasbek, 
and  upon  the  banks  of  the  foaming  Terek, 
stands  the  old  castle  of  Dariel,  the  name  of 
which  is  generally  given  to  the  entire  defile. 
This  spot  is  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  For  several  miles  on  either 
side  of  this  point  the  route  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  rugged,  the  rocks  rising  steeply 
on  either  hand:  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  chasm, 
through  which  the  Terek  appears  to  have 
forced  its  passage.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
the  river's  bank  are  tremendous  rocks  of 
schist,  which  frequently  fall,  and  dam  up 
the  course  of  the  river  ;   the  accumulated 

1  "  Ab  his  sunt  portse  Caucasise,  magno  errore 
multis  Caspiee  dictse,  ingens  naturae  opus  monti- 
bus  interrupts  repente  :  ubi  fores  obditae  ferratis 


water,  however,  soon  carries  away  the  ob- 
stacle, and  occasions  an  inundation  in  the 
valley  below.  At  the  point  occupied  by  the 
fortress  of  Dariel  the  rocks  approach  so 
close  as  hardly  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
waters  :  the  features  of  the  ravine  are  here 
commanding  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
mountain-Avails  on  either  side  are  scarped 
and  impracticable.  This  narrowest  portion 
of  the  pass  appears  to  be  that  to  which  the 
ancients  applied  the  name  of  the  Caucasian 
Gates  ;  and  so  nearly  is  the  ravine  closed  up 
by  the  rocks  on  either  side,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  passage  having  been  defended 
by  gates  of  iron,  which  entirely  shut  up  the 
pass,  is  rendered  almost  a  pardonable  ex- 
aggeration.! The  Russian  government  has 
constructed  a  great  military  road  through 
this  important  defile,  which  is  thus  made 
practicable  for  wheeled  carriages  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  though  its  use  in  the 
winter  is  attended  with  many  difficulties. 
The  other  passes  over  the  main  range  of  the 
Caucasus  are  only  practicable  on  foot,  and 
are  little  known,  excepting  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  adjoining  region. 

Rivers.  The  rivers  that  belong  to  this 
division  of  the  earth  do  not  possess  the  vast 
development  of  course  which  belongs  to  the 
running  waters  of  the  New  World,  nor  can 
they  rival  in  t^  is  respect  the  great  streams 
of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents.  But  in 
the  qualities  that  render  them  useful  to  man 
— as  the  formation  of  safe  resorts  for  shipping 
at  their  entrances,  and  general  facility  for 
navigation  through  the  larger  portion  of 
their  courses — they  are  inferior  to  no  rivers 
in  the  world.  The  river-drainage  of  Eu- 
rope, like  so  many  other  features  in  the 
geography  of  this  continent,  is  of  a  charac- 
ter eminently  useful  to  man. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
running  waters  of  Europe  are  discharged  into 
inland  seas.  Of  the  total  surface  of  this 
continent  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
White  Sea  receives  the  drainage  of  an  area 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  the  Baltic  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  Mediterranean  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  the  Black  Sea  of  nine  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  Caspian  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand — leaving  only  eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  in  which  the  rivers 
run  directly  into  the  oceans  that  wash  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

In  the  cases  of  the  White,  Baltic,  Black, 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  the  ocean  is  after 
all  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the  waters 
drained  into  their  basins,  since  they  are  all 
but  inland  extensions  of  the  great  body  of 
the  waters  of  the  earth.  But  the  Caspian  is 
entirely  an  inland  body  of  water,  and  has 
no  connexion  with  the  ocean,  so  that  the 
running  streams  by  which  its  basin  is  sup- 
plied never  reach  the  outer  seas,  and  hence 
furnish  no  facilities  for  oceanic  commerce, 
though  they  drain  a  vast  extent  of  inland 
region. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  European  side  of  its  basin,  are 
trabibus,  subter  mcdias  amne  diri  odoris  fluente, 
citraque  in  rupe  castello,"  &c.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  vi.  12. 
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of  shorter  course  than  many  of  those  that 
belong  to  the  other  seas  mentioned  above, — 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  high 
grounds  in  which  they  originate  lie  near  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  The  Alps,  the  Bal- 
kan, and  the  mountains  of  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula, nowhere  lie  far  removed  from  the 
shores  of  southern  Europe  :  the  streams 
which  descend  their  Mediterranean  slopes 
have  hence  a  ready  and  short  passage  to  its 
waters.  The  rivers  of  the  Black,  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  Baltic  Seas,  on  the  other  hand, 
derive  their  origin,  in  many  cases,  from  the 
midst  of  the  great  level  of  eastern  Europe, 
and  have  to  wind  their  way  through  inland 
regions  of  vast  extent  before  they  find  an 
outlet.  The  Danube,  the  longest  of  the  rivers 
that  enter  the  Black  Sea,  rises  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Black  Eorest,  in  western  Ger- 
many, at  a  height  of  rather  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  most 
of  the  other  great  rivers  of  eastern  Europe 
rise  in  ground  of  considerably  inferior  alti- 
tude. A  merely  gradual  slope  of  land  upon 
either  side  forms,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  dividing  line  (or  watershed)  be- 
tween the  rivers  that  flow,  through  the 
great  plain  of  European  Russia,  into  the 
seas  of  northern  and  southern  Europe  re- 
spectively. Some  of  these  rivers  even  rise  in 
the  midst  of  vast  swamps. 

The  lengths,  and  area  of  drainage,  of  the 
principal  European  rivers  are  shown  in  the 
Table  given  in  a  preceding  section  (pp.  33, 
34).  We  add  here,  however,  a  brief  account 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important. 

The  Volga  is  the  longest  of  European 
rivers.  It  rises  amongst  the  gentle  slopes 
of  the  Valdai  Hills  or  plateau,  at  the  trifling 
altitude  of  eleven  hundred  feet,  and  flows 
in  a  circuitous  course,  the  general  direction 
of  which  is  south-east wardly,  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Its  length  of  course  is  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  miles,  so  that  the 
entire  fall  of  its  bed  (even  allowing  for  the 
fact  of  the  depression  of  the  Caspian  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  waters  of  the 
globe)  is  very  trifling,  scarcely  exceeding 
an  average  of  six  inches  per  mile.  Its  course 
lies  in  some  places  through  undulating  hills, 
but  it  nowhere  forms  any  falls,  and  is  navi- 
gable through  almost  its  entire  length.  The 
depth  is  nearly  throughout  considerable, 
varying  between  seven  and  eighteen  feet, 
or  upwards.  The  width  of  the  stream  is 
also  for  the  most  part  great,  even  in  the 
middle  and  upper  portions  of  its  course.  At 
the  town  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Oka,  (one  of  its  principal 
tributaries,)  it  is  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide :  lower  down,  near  Kazan,  the 
breadth  is  diminished  to  six  hundred  feet. 
At  Saratov,  still  lower,  it  expands  to  double 
that  size  ;  but  at  Astrakhan,  towards  its 
outlet  into  the  Caspian,  when  in  flood,  at 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  river  is  nearly 
five  leagues  across  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
its  vast  stream  there  flows  amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  islands  linked  together  by  forests. 

The  Volga  enters  the  Caspian  by  numerous 
mouths,  forming  an  immense    number  of 

1  By  the  basin  of  a  river  is  meant  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  which  it  drains,  including  all  its 
tributar3r  streams   and  affluents ;    similarly,   in 


islands  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  During 
great  part  of  winter  its  stream  is  frozen 
over  from  side  to  side,  but  at  other  times  it 
constitutes  the  highway  of  a  most  extensive 
commerce.  About  five  thousand  loaded  boats 
descend  the  stream  annually,  and  its  waters 
are  said  to  supply  more  than  half  the  total 
quantity  of  fish  consumed  in  the  Russian 
empire.  The  salmon  fisheries,  in  particular, 
are  of  great  value. 

Among  the  more  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Volga  are  the  Oka  and  Soura,  which  enter 
the  main  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  the 
Mologa,  Cheksna,  and  Kama,  which  join  its 
left  side.  Including  the  tracts  watered  by 
these  and  its  numerous  other  affluents,  the 
entire  area  of  the  country  drained  by  the 
Volga  (that  is,  the  whole  extent  of  its  basin?-) 
exceeds  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  and 
is  equal  to  nearly  a  seventh  part  of  the  en- 
tire continent  of  Europe. 

The  Danube,  with  a  length  of  course  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  hundred  miles,  is  the  second 
in  magnitude  amongst  European  rivers.  The 
area  of  its  basin,  which  is  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  is  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  Volga. 

The  nominal  source  of  the  Danube  is  a 
fountain  of  moderate  size,  enclosed  within 
the  court  of  the  castle  of  Donaueschingen, 
a  small  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
But  there  are  in  reality  two  more  distant 
sources  of  the  river — the  small  streams  of 
the  Brigach  and  the  Briege — which  rise  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or 
Black  Forest,  and  which  afterwards  join 
their  united  waters  to  those  of  the  fountain 
of  the  Donau  (or  Danube;.  Thence  the  river 
flows  in  a  general  eastwardly  course — though 
with  numerous  circuits  on  the  way — to  the 
Black  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  several  chan- 
nels, forming  a  marshy  delta  of  considerable 
extent. 

The  banks  of  the  Danube  present,  on 
either  hand,  features  of  considerable  di- 
versity. In  some  places  it  flows  among 
mountains,  and  between  high  walls  of  rock, 
while  other  portions  of  its  course  lie  through 
level  plains  of  vast  extent,  in  which  its 
waters  divide  into  numerous  channels,  and 
enclose  marshy  islands  between  them.  It 
is  navigable  (though  with  some  difficulties 
arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  rocks,  shoals, 
and  whirlpools)  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  course.  In  one  place,  however,  on  the 
borders  of  Hungary  and  Wallachia,  the  na- 
vigation is  interrupted  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  advancing  mountain-chains  on  either 
side,  which  form  here  the  well-known  de- 
file of  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  already  referred  to. 
The  river  here  passes  for  a  space  of  sixty 
miles  through  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
shallows,  interspersed  with  rocks  and  sand- 
banks. At  the  lowest  of  these  rapids,  a 
short  distance  above  the  town  of  Gladova, 
the  stream  rushes  past  with  deafening  noise 
and  with  extraordinary  velocity,  forming 
several  minor  cataracts  in  its  course. 

The  lowest  portion  of  the  Danube  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Turkish  and  Rus- 
speaking  of  the  basin  of  any  particular  sea,  we 
understand  the  entire  region  watered  by  all  the 
rivers  which  it  receives. 
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sian  empires.  The  natural  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  navigation,  immediately  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  sand-banks  and  similar  ob- 
stacles, have  been  intentionally  increased  by 
the  selfish  and  barbarous  policy  of  Russia. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  delta  of  the 
river,  and  forming  a  kind  of  peninsular 
tract  nearly  enclosed  by  the  course  of  the 
stream  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  is 
the  region  called  the  Dobrudscha — a  swampy 
I  and  pestilential  tract  which  has  recently 
'■  been  the  seat  of  Russian  and  Turkish  war- 
fare. 

Of  the  numerous  tributary  streams  which 
join  the  Danube  on  either  hand  through 
its  long  course,  the  principal  are  the  Drave, 
the  Save,  aud  the  Morava,  on  the  south  or 
right-hand  bank,  and  the  March,  (or  Mo- 
rava,) the  Theiss,  the  Aluta,  and  the  Pruth, 
on  the  northern  or  left  side. 

The  Dniester  issues  from  a  small  lake  on 
the  northern  skirts  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  flows  in  a  general  south-easterly 
direction,  for  a  distance  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  navi- 
gable through  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

The  Dnieper  (ancient  Borysthenes)  rises 
in  a  marshy  district,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  plain  of  central  Russia,  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea,  after  a  southwardly  course 
of  about  twelve  hundred  miles.  For  the  last 
fifty  miles  it  forms  a  broad  estuary,  several 
miles  across.  At  the  town  of  Smolensk,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  its  source,  the 
Dnieper  becomes  navigable,  and  continues 
so  to  its  mouth,  excepting  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
the  city  of  Kiev,  within  which  space  its  bed 
is  much  impeded  by  rocks.  This  river 
abounds  in  fish,  among  which  are  sturgeon, 
shad,  pike,  and  carp.  At  Kiev  the  Dnie- 
per is  frozen  annually  from  December  to 
March,  and  continues  so  for  a  still  longer 
period  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper  are 
the  Pripet  on  the  right,  and  the  Desna  on 
the  left,  bank.  The  Pripet  draws  its  waters 
from  an  immense  marsh,  or  rather  series  of 
marshes,  the  entire  extent  of  which  occu- 
pies several  thousand  square  miles.  This 
vast  swampy  region  stretches  continuously 
through  the  western  part  of  Russian  Poland 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west.  It  includes  to 
the  northward  the  sources  of  the  Niemen, 
which  flows  into  the  Baltic. 

The  Don  (ancient  Tanais)  rises  in  the  small 
lake  of  Ivan,  in  central  Russia,  and  in  the 
heait  of  the  great  plain.  Thence  the  river 
flows  southwardly  into  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
through  a  course  of  eleven  hundred  miles. 
Owing  to  the  exceedingly  gradual  slope  of 
its  bed,  the  Don  is  generally  a  sluggish 
stream :  its  bed  is,  moreover,  so  full  of  shal- 
lows as  to  render  the  navigation  difficult 
and  uncertain.  Small  boats  ascend  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  but  there  is  seldom  sufficient  depth  of 
water  on  the  sand-banks  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  river,  in  particular,  are  much  choked 
with  sand  and  mud.  The  water  of  the  Don 
is  said  to  be  so  strongly  impregnated  with 


chalk  and  mud  as  to  render  its  use  danger- 
ous, excepting  to  those  who  have  become 
familiarized  with  it  by  habit.  Like  the 
other  rivers  of  Russia,  it  abounds  in  fish. 
The  small  town  of  Azov,  formerly  of  more 
note  than  at  present,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Don,  near  its  mouth: 
on  the  opposite  (or  northern)  side  of  the 
gulf  through  which  its  waters  pass  before 
reaching  the  wider  portion  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov  is  the  port  of  Taganrog,  which  has  ac- 
quired considerable  commercial  importance 
of  late  years.  The  Donetz,  which  joins  the 
Don  on  its  right  bank ,  and  forms  its  most  im- 
portant tributary,  is  a  considerable  stream, 
and  flows  through  a  tract  of  country  which 
an  eminent  geologist  of  our  day  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  rich  in  promise  of  coal  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  river  Kouban,  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  of  course,  runs  to  the  west- 
ward along  the  northern  base  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  divides  near  its  termination 
into  two  branches.  One  of  these  falls  into 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  other  into  a  small  gulf 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Kouban  originates 
near  the  high  peak  of  El-burz,  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  Caucasus  region.  The 
rivers  Terek  and  Kouma,  which  draw  a  por- 
tion of  their  waters  from  the  same  locality, 
flow  eastward  into  the  Caspian. 

The  Dvina,  which  flows  northwardly  into 
the  White  Sea,  has  a  length  of  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  miles,  and  pos- 
sesses a  basin  of  considerable  magnitude. 
This  river  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
northern  Dvina,  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other stream  of  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  the  Baltic)  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  rivers  Ioug  and  Soukhona,  both  of  them 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  Yychegda  enters  the 
Dvina  a  short  distance  below  the  junction. 
Towards  its  mouth  the  Dvina  is  a  very  large 
stream,  containing  numerous  islands  in  its 
channel.  This  portion  of  the  river  forms 
the  harbour  of  Archangel,  the  northern  em- 
porium of  Russian  commerce ;  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  only  allows  of  the 
navigation  being  open  for  a  few  months  an- 
nually. 

The  river  Neva,  which  flows  into  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal streams  belonging  to  the  Baltic,  and  de- 
rives interest  from  the  fact  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  modern  capital  of  Russia,  being  situated 
at  its  mouth.  In  length  of  course  the  Neva 
is  inconsiderable :  it  flows  only  through  a 
distance  of  forty-six  miles,  from  Lake  Ladoga 
to  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  but  its  basin  is  of 
large  extent,  and  it  carries  to  the  sea  an  im- 
mense volume  of  water.  The  great  lakes  of 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  with  an  extensive  tract 
of  surrounding  country,  are  included  within 
the  area  of  its  drainage.  The  Neva  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
with  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  flows  with  a 
rapid  current,  especially  when  its  volume  is 
increased  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and 
ice  from  the  surface  of  the  great  lakes,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  winter.  Immense 
masses  of  floating  ice  are  then  brought  down 
the  stream.  Towards  its  mouth  the  Neva 
divides  into  several  arms,  upon  the  islands 
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enclosed  between  which,  as  well  as  in  part 
on  the  adjacent  mainland,  St.  Petersburg 
is  built.  The  entrances  to  these  channels, 
however,  are  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  so 
as  to  render  them  difficult  of  navigation, 
and  impracticable  to  vessels  of  any  size. 
The  Neva  remains  frozen  annually  for  about 
five  months,  from  October  to  March. 

The  southern  (or  Baltic)  Dvina  rises  in  a 
marshy  tract  not  far  distant  from  the  sources 
of  the  Volga,  and  flows  westwardly  into  the 
Gulf  of  Higa,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
between  five  and  six  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  is  navigable  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  course.  A  few  miles  above  its  mouth  is 
Riga,  one  of  the  principal  commercial  ports 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  Vistula  exceeds  any  of  the  other  rivers 
that  enter  the  Baltic  in  length  of  course, 
though  perhaps  inferior  to  the  Neva  in  the 
area  of  its  basin.  It  rises  towards  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and  reaches  the  sea  after  a  northwardly 
course  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles. 
Above  its  mouth  the  Vistula  divides  into 
two  arms — the  eastern  of  which  (called  the 
Nogat)  enters  a  long  and  narrow  fresh- water 
estuary,  or  haff,  called  the  Frische  Haff, 
which  is  divided  from  the  open  sea  by  a 
narrow  bank  of  sand.  There  are  several  of 
these  haffs  on  the  Baltic  coasts  :  the  largest 
of  them,  the  Curische  Haff,  lies  further  to  the 
eastward,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
river  Niemen.  The  Stettiner  Haff,  situated 
to  the  westward,  receives  the  river  Oder. 
Both  the  Frische  Haff  and  the  Curische 
Haff  are  shallow  and  of  dangerous  navi- 
gation. 

The  Vistula  is  a  navigable  river  nearly 
throughout,  and  is  a  great  highway  for  the 
conveyance  of  agricultural  produce.  On  its 
western  or  principal  arm  is  Danzig,  the 
emporium  of  Prussian  commerce  and  the 
great  seat  of  the  Baltic  corn-trade.  The 
Bug,  which  joins  the  Vistula  on  its  right 
bank,  is  a  considerable  stream. 

The  Oder  rises  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Germany,  near  their  junction  with  the  Car- 
pathian system,  and  flows  northwardly  into 
the  Baltic.  After  forming  the  Stettiner 
Haff,  its  wafers  ultimately  reach  the  sea  by 
three  channels,  between  which  are  the 
islands  of  AVollin  and  Usedom.  The  source 
of  the  Oder  is  upwards  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  course,  through  Silesia,  it  fre- 
quently overflows  its  banks,  the  aspect  of 
which  is  continually  changing,  and  forms  in 
many  places  large  fens  and  turbid  lakes.  It 
is,  however,  capable  of  navigation  nearly 
throughout. 

The  river  Elbe,  which  also  rises  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Germany,  flows  by  abroad 
estuary  into  the  North  Sea,  thus  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  Atlantic.  The 
source  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Bohemia,  is  4260  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At 
the  head  of  its  estuary  is  the  great  commer- 
cial city  of  Hamburg,  which  is  accessible  to 
the  largest  class  of  merchant  ships. 

The  Rhine  ranks  first  amongst  European 
rivers,  in  regard  to  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  scenery  through  which  it  flows,  and 
perhaps  also  in  respect  of  the  historical 


associations  and  traditionary  memories  con- 
nected with  its  banks.  It  exceeds,  more- 
over, in  length  of  course  any  of  the  other 
rivers  of  Europe  that  flow  directly  into  the 
ocean.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  higher  por- 
tion of  the  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  6580  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are,  in  reality,  two 
streams,  the  junction  of  which  forms  this 
famous  river  —  the  Vorder  and  the  Sinter 
Rhine,  the  former  of  which  derives  its 
waters  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
St.  Gothard.  Thence  the  river  flows  north- 
wardly into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  After 
leaving  the  lake  its  course  is  westwardly 
to  Basle,  where  the  river  forms  a  great  bend, 
and  afterwards  flows  in  a  general  north- 
westerly direction  till  it  reaches  the  waters 
of  the  German  Ocean.  Towards  its  mouth 
the  Rhine  divides  into  several  arms,  which 
enclose  an  extensive  delta  :  the  river  Meuse 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Rhine 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Meuse  form  the  principal  channels  of 
entrance  to  the  Rhine.  The  arm  of  the  lat- 
ter river  which  alone  preserves  its  name  to 
its  final  course,  (the  "  Old  Rhine,"  which 
reaches  the  sea  below  Leyden,)  is  an  unim- 
portant stream. 

The  Rhine  is  little  short  of  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length  of  course,  and  its  waters 
drain  an  area  of  seventy  thousand  square 
miles.  Between  the  towns  of  Basle  and 
Mainz  the  river  flows  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
bounded  by  the  ranges  of  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  Vosges  on  either  hand.  The  lower 
part  of  its  course  is  through  the  flat  and 
marshy  plains  of  Holland.  The  Rhine  is 
navigable  for  boats  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
Schaffhausen,  which  occur  a  shoi't  distance 
below  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  for  vessels 
of  some  magnitude  as  high  as  Strasbourg : 
small  steam-boats  ascend  as  high  as  Basle. 
Its  current  is  for  the  most  part  rapid,  and  in 
the  upper  portion  of  its  course  the  fall  is 
very  considerable.  Among  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar  and 
Main,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Aar  and 
Moselle,  on  the  left,  are  the  principal.  The 
Moselle  flows  through  a  beautiful  valley 
covered  with  vineyards. 

The  Seine,  on  the  banks  of  which  stands 
Paris,  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Langres,  in 
eastern  France,  and  flows  north-westwardly 
into  the  English  Channel.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  its  course,  between  Paris  and  Rouen, 
is  through  a  country  of  considerable  variety 
and  beauty  of  aspect. 

The  Loire  rises  among  the  heights  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  flows  westwardly  i"to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  the  largest  of  French 
rivers. 

The  Garonne  draws  its  waters  from  the 
northern  face  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  forms  a  broad  estuary,  called  the 
river  Gironde.  Some  distance  above  the 
head  of  this  estuary  is  Bordeaux,  the  great 
outport  of  France  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Douro,  the  Tagus,  the  Gvadiana,  and 
the  Guadalquivir,  all  flow,  with  westerly 
courses,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  three 
former  rise  upon  the  table-land  of  central 
Spain,  and  afterwards  enter  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Portugal.    The  Guadalquivir, 
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which  is  entirely  a  Spanish  stream,  waters 
the  valley  that  intervenes  between  the 
central  table-land  and  the  snow-covered 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  All  these 
rivers  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  bur- 
den in  their  loAver  courses,  though  ob- 
structed by  numerous  impediments  from 
shoals,  rocks,  and  shallows. 

The  JEbro,  also  a  Spanish  river,  is  among 
the  largest  of  the  streams  that  enter  the 
Mediterranean  within  the  European  limits 
of  its  basin.  It  flows  along  the  north-east- 
ern base  of  the  Spanish  table-land,  through 
the  plains  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  Sara- 
gossa  and  other  famous  localities  lend  his- 
toric interest  to  its  banks. 

The  Rhone  also  enters  the  Mediterranean, 
watering  in  its  course  the  rich  and  sunny 
valley  lying  between  the  Cevennes  and  the 
western  Alps,  the  ancient  Dauphiny  and 
Provence.  The  source  of  the  Rhone  is 
amongst  the  higher  Alps,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  whence  the  Rhine  draws 
part  of  its  waters.  It  first  takes  a  westerly 
course  towards  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Geneva, 
through  which  it  passes.  On  leaving  the 
lake,  its  general  direction  is  to  the  south- 
west; at  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Saone,  its  chief  affluent,  it  makes  a  great 
bend,  and  thence  flows  southward,  entering 
the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths,  between 
which  is  an  extensive  delta.  The  Rhone  is 
navigable  below  the  Lake  of  Geneva: 
ster.m-boats  descend  its  channel  from  Lyons 
downward. 

The  Po  waters  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy, 
between  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  en- 
ters the  Adriatic  Sea  by  means  of  several 
channels.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  turbid 
stream,  a  consequence  of  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  sediment  brought  into  its  channel  by 
the  numerous  tributaries  which  it  receives 
from  the  high  grounds  on  either  side.  The 
continual  deposit  of  this  sediment  where  its 
waters  meet  the  sea  causes  an  increase  of 
land,  and  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  thus  con- 
stantly protruded,  by  slow  but  sure  steps, 
further  into  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic.  So 
considerable  has  this  gain  of  land  been,  that 
places  which  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  on  the  sea-coast,  are  now,  m 
some  cases,  twenty  miles  inland. 

Lakes.  The  principal  European  lakes 
occur  in  two  distinct  regions— one  of  them 
comprising  the  countries  lying  around  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  the  other  the  region  of  the 
Alps.  The  former  comprehends  those  of 
larger  size ;  the  lakes  situated  within  the 
latter  region  are  distinguished  by  the  strik- 
ing beauty  of  the  scenery  amidst  which  they 
are  situated,  as  well  as  by  their  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea-level.  The  Balkan 
mountain-region,  and  the  chain  of  Pindus, 
also  comprise  several  lakes,  though  less  nu- 
morouBly  than  the  Alpine  region.  Others, 
again,  are  found  within  the  Hungarian 
plain,  and  shalloAV  lakes  (or  meres)  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  low  and  marshy 
plains  of  Holland. 

The  names  and  dimensions  (in  English 
square  miles)  of  the  principal  European 
lakes  are  stated  in  the  following  list : 


IN    RUSSIA. 


Lake  Ladoga 
Onega . 
Ilmen 
Peipous 
Pskov 
Bieloe  . 
Saima 
Enara  . 


IN    SWEDEN. 


Lake  Wener 
Wetter 
Maelar 


IN    SWITZERLAND 


Lake  of  Geneva 

Constance,  or 
Boden  See 
Neufchatel 
Lucerne       . 
Zurich 


Lago  Maggiore  . 
Lake  of  Como 
Garda 


IN    HUNGARY. 


Lake  Balaton,  or 

Piatt  en  See 
Neusiedler  See 


6330  sq.  miles. 

3280  — 

390  — 

1250  — 

280  — 

420  — 

2000  — 

1200  — 


2136  sq.  miles. 

850        — 
760        — 


240  sq.  miles. 

228         — 

115  — 
99  — 
76        — 

152  sq.  miles. 
66        — 
183        — 

250  sq.  miles. 
150        — 


The  entire  area  of  the  European  lakes, 
adding  to  the  above  those  of  smaller  size, 
has  been  estimated  at  about  38,300  English 
square  miles.  The  lakes  situated  round  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  discharged  into  its  basin, 
comprehend  more  than  five-sixths  of  this 
quantity.  All  the  lakes  enumerated  above 
are  fresh- water  lakes,  excepting  the  Neu- 
siedler See  and  the  Lake  of  Balaton,  both 
situated  in  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  with- 
out any  outlet  for  their  waters.  The  water 
of  Lake  Balaton  is  merely  brackish,  but  that 
of  the  Neusiedler  See  is  extremely  salt,  con- 
taining sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  Both  lakes  are  shallow,  and  both 
abound  in  fish.  But  the  saltest  body  of 
water  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world, 
is  the  Lake  of  Ielton,  in  Russia  (on  the 
steppe  stretching  eastward  from  the  Volga). 
This  lake  is  said  to  furnish  two-thirds  of  the 
total  quantity  of  salt  consumed  in  Russia. 

Islands.  Europe  comprises  within  its 
limits  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  of 
them  situated  amidst  the  open  ocean  which 
washes  the  western  and  northern  shores  of 
the  continent,  others  lying  wit'. in  the  limits 
of  its  various  inland  seas.  Amongst  the 
latter,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 
contain  the  greater  number  of  islands,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  many  portions  of  their 
waters  as  to  render  them  strictly  archipela- 
goes. The  Black,  Caspian,  and  White  Seas, 
on  the  contrary,  contain  fcAV  islands,  ex- 
cepting towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
that  are  discharged  into  them. 

The  particular  features  of  the  different 
islands  will  be  found  described  in  subsr- 1  uvu  t 
pages :  we  enumerate  the  principal  of  them 
here,  arranged  according  to  the  seas  within 
which  they  occur. 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  British  Islands, 
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I  which  form  an  extensive  group,  compre- 
hending Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  numer- 
ous smaller  islands.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  the  He- 
brides, the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Great  Britain  is  the  largest  of  the  European 
islands,  and  Ireland  the  second  in  magni- 
tude. The  island  of  Great  Britain  compre- 
hends England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

The  Faroe  Islands,  a  numerous  group,  are 
situated  to  the  north-westward  of  the  Brit- 
ish archipelago. 

Iceland,  which  nearly  equals  Ireland  in 
size,  lies  further  northward,  and  touches  the 
line  of  the  Arctic  Circle  at  its  northernmost 
limits. 

Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  coasts 
of  Holland  and  northern  Germany;  these 
are  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Dutch  Archipelago.  Some  of  them  are 
situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Meuse 
and  Scheldt ;  others  form  a  long  chain,  ex- 
tending between  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  and  the  mouths  of  the  Weser.  Among 
the  large  islands  of  the  Dutch  archipelago 
are  Walcheren,  Schouwen,  and  Texel.  He- 
ligoland, a  small  island  lying  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  belongs  to  Britain. 

The  Channel  Islands  comprise  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  some  smaller 
islets.  They  are  situated  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  France,  but  be- 
long to  the  English  crown. 

The  small  islands  of  Ushant,  (or  Ouessant,) 
I  Belle  Isle,  116,  and  Oleron,  are  situated  in 
|  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  French  coast. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  a 
group  situated  far  out  in  the  open  ocean, 
nine  hundred  miles  westward  of  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  to  which  power  they  belong.  They 
have  sometimes  been  included  among  Afri- 
can islands,  but  their  greater  proximity  to 
the  coast  of  Europe  than  to  that  of  Africa 
warrants  their  being  enumerated  amongst 
the  insular  appendages  of  the  division  of 
the  globe  which  we  are  now  describing. 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Lofoden  Islands 
lie  off  the  western  coasts  of  Norway,  and 
resemble  in  aspect  the  rocky,  iron-bound 
shores  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Nu- 
merous rocky  islets  of  similar  character  line 
the  Norwegian  coast  as  far  as  the  northern- 
most limits  of  the  continent. 

Jan  Mayen  Island  is  an  insular  volcanic 
rock,  to  the  north-eastward  of  Iceland.  Kal- 
gouev  Island  lies  off  the  north  coast  of 
ltussia,  as  also  does  Vaygatz  Island,  further 
to  the  eastward. 

Nova  Zembla,  which  forms  an  extensive 
group,  stretches  far  to  the  northward  of  the 
last  named  island,  to  within  less  than  four- 
teen degrees  of  the  pole.  In  length  the 
islands  of  Nova  Zembla  exceed  five  hundred 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  sixty  miles. 
They  comprise  three  large,  and  several 
smaller,  islands.  The  western  side  of  the 
entire  group  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains of  two  thousand  feet  in  height;  the 
eastern  side  is  low  and  barren. 

In  the  Baltic  Sea.  A  numerous  group  of 
islands  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 
between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden.    The  Danish  Archipelago,  as 


the  entire  island-group  is  called,  comprises 
Zealand,  Funen,  Alsen,  Langeland,  Aaland, 
Falster,  Moen,  Femern,  and  others  of  smaller 
size,  all  lying  closely  adjacent,  and  divided 
only  by  narrow  channels.  At  a  further  dis 
tance  are  Bornholm,  Oland,  Gothland,  Oesel, 
Dago,  (the  two  latter  near  the  coast  of 
Russia,)  and  the  Aland  islands.  The  last- 
named  are  a  numerous  group  of  rocks  and 
islets  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Sardinia  is 
the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Sicily  the  second,  and  Corsica  the  third  in 
size.  The  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
are  divided  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  Sicily 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Italy  by 
the  Strait  of  Messina. 

Sardinia  is  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles  in  area — a  magnitude  three- 
fourths  greater  than  that  of  the  county  of 
York.  Sicily  comprises  eight  thousand 
square  miles ;  Corsica  about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred.  Elba  and  other  small  islands 
lie  intermediate  between  Corsica  and  the 
Italian  coast. 

The  group  of  the  Lipari  Islands  is  situated 
to  the  northward  of  Sicily.  To  the  south  of 
the  same  island  are  Malta  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Gozo,  with  the  islet  of 
Cumino  intermediate  between  them. 

The  Balearic  Islands,  which  lie  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Spanish  coast,  comprise 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviza,  Formentera,  and 
some  islets  of  smaller  size.  Majorca,  the 
largest  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  1360 
square  miles. 

Numerous  small  islands  line  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  these  are  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  of  the  Dal- 
matian Archipelago. 

The  Ionian  Islands  lie  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Grecian  peninsula.  They  com- 
prise Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo.  Cephalonia 
is  the  largest,  and  Corfu  the  second  in  size. 

A  vast  number  of  islands  occur  in  the  sea 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  Greece — the  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  to  which  the 
term  JEgean  Sea  was  given  by  the  ancients, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Archipelago  in 
the  present  day.  The  largest  among  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  is  Ne- 
gropont  or  Eubcea,  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  Greece  by  the  long  and  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Euripus,  only  a  hundred  feet  across 
in  its  narrowest  part.  Nearly  all  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  are  mountainous,  and 
several  among  them  volcanic. 

Candia,  (the  ancient  Crete,)  to  the  south 
of  the  Archipelago,  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand  square  miles  in  area.  Cyprus, 
further  to  the  eastward,  is  of  still  larger 
size:  it  belongs,  however,  to  the  Asiatic 
division  of  the  globe. 

Climate  of  Europe.  A  small  portion  of 
the  north  of  Europe  lies  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  situated  within  the 
Temperate  Zone,  and  is  accordingly  exempt 
from  those  excessive  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold  by  which  countries  adjacent  to  the 
equator,  or  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
polar  regions,  are  affected.    But  so  far  as 
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temperature  is  concerned,  the  climate  of 
different  portions  of  Europe  is  materially 
modified  by  their  peculiar  conditions  of 
geographical  position  and  formation,  in 
accordance  with  those  general  laws  by 
which  climate  is  everywhere  regulated. 

There  are  three  principal  circumstances 
by  which  European  climates  are  influenced: 
1st,  the  presence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans  on  its  western  and  northern  fron- 
tiers, by  which  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  moderated,  and  the  temperature  ren- 
dered more  equal ;  while  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  collected  in  the  atmosphere  ren- 
ders variations  in  the  weather  frequent 
in  the  countries  more  immediately  exposed 
to  this  influence.  2ndly,  the  immense  level 
region  of  eastern  Europe, — not  protected 
by  any  range  of  mountains  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  north,  and  only  divided  by  the 
comparatively  slight  elevations  of  the  Ural 
chain  from  the  vast  frozen  plains  of  north- 
ern Asia; — the  tendency  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease the  extremes  of  temperature  in  this 
portion  of  the  continent.  And,  3rdly,  the 
existence,  in  the  south,  of  the  extensive 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which,  shel- 
tered on  its  northern  side  by  a  succession  of 
high  mountain-ranges,  and  deriving  a  con- 
stant supply  of  warmth  from  the  intensely 
heated  region  of  the  African  Desert,  com- 
municates a  corresponding  degree  of  Avarmth 
(tempered,  however,  by  the  equalizing  in- 
fluence of  a  large  body  of  water)  to  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  its  shores. 

The  most  important  and  striking  result 
from  these  circumstances  is  the  constant 
diminution  of  mean  annual  temperature  in 
proceeding  from  west  to  east  under  similar 
parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  this  augmentation 
of  cold  in  advancing  eastward  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  extremes  of 
temperature  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  respective 
climates  of  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  and 
Moscow,  (places  under  nearly  the  same 
parallel,)  we  find  the  following  results : 


Mean  annual 
temperature. 

Mean  tem- 
perature of 
summer. 

Mean  tem- 
perature of 
winter. 

Edinburgh    47 

Copenhagen  46 
Moscow          40 

57 
62 
63 

38 
31 
15 

Similarly,  comparing  the  climates  of 
Christian  ia  and  Petersburg,  both  lying  near- 
ly under  the  60th  parallel,  we  find  that 
Christian  ia,  the  more  westerly,  has  a  mean 
temperature  throughout  the  year  of  41, 
and  Petersburg  of  39,  while  the  mean 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  are  in 
the  case  of  the  former  59  and  23,  and  in 
that  of  the  latter  61  and  18.  In  a  more 
southern  latitude  we  find,  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  same  fact,  that  while  at  Ge- 
neva (though  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea)  the 
taeaa  temperature  of  the  year  is  52,  and 
the  mean  of  winter  34,  and  of  summer  70  ; 
at  Odessa  (25°  further  to  the  eastward)  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  annually  in- 
terrupted by  the  frost  for  a  period  of  six  or 


eight  weeks,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is 
intense  ;  and  at  Astrakhan  (still  further 
eastvrard  under  the  same  parallel)  the  heats 
of  summer  are  excessive,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  correspondingly  severe,  the  ice  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga  not  breaking  up 
until  the  month  of  April. 

The  British  Islands,  surrounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  experience  in  the  highest 
degree  the  ameliorating  influence  of  its 
waters  upon  the  temperature  of  western 
Europe,  and  have  a  climate  in  which  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  confined 
within  a  narrow  range  ;  though  (from  the 
same  circumstance)  variations  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  are  frequent. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  circumstances  above  noticed,  we  may 
divide  Europe  into  four  zones  or  regions, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  south- 
ern, the  middle,  the  northerly,  and  the 
arctic  zones.  In  the  southern  zone,  which 
embraces  that  portion  of  Europe  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  45th  parallel,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  generally  be- 
tween 55°  and  60° ;  the  winter  is  short,  and 
confined  to  the  rainy  season,  which  usually 
extends  from  about  October  or  November  to 
January  or  February ;  snow  rarely  falls  in 
the  lower  grounds,  and  vegetation  is  scarce- 
ly impeded  by  the  slight  frosts  which  oc- 
cur ;  while  the  heat  of  summer,  especially 
during  the  prevalence  of  hot  southerly 
winds,  is  very  great,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  107°. 

The  middle  or  temperate  zone,  which  lies 
between  the  45th  and  55th  parallels,  has  in 
general  a«  mean  annual  temperature  of 
from  46°  to  50° ;  the  season  of  winter  ex- 
tends from  November  to  March  or  April, 
increasing  greatly  in  severity  towards  the 
east,  while  the  months  between  June  and 
September  constitute  the  summer,  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  which  sometimes  reaches  90°. 

In  the  northerly  zone,  between  the  55th 
parallel  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  from  35°  to  40° ;  the 
heat  of  summer  is  for  a  short  time  consider- 
able, while  the  winter  increases  in  severity 
and  length  ;  snow  covers  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  ice  that  of  the  rivers,  for  more 
than  six  months  annually.  The  autumn  is 
generally  foggy,  and  in  winter  the  mercury 
often  freezes.  At  Stockholm,  which  from 
its  low  and  insular  situation  enjoys  a  com- 
paratively mild  climate,  the  thermometer 
often  sinks  in  winter  to  28°  below  zero; 
and  round  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  climate  is  so  rigorous,  that 
the  lakes  sometimes  continue  frozen  all  the 
year.  At  St.  Petersburg  (iat.  60°)  the  dura- 
tion of  winter  is  from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  beginning  of  May ;  snow  and  ice  set 
in  early  in  October,  and  continue  until 
May,  when  they  disappear  all  at  once,  and  a 
sudden  change  ensues  ;  on  an  average,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  days  of  the  year  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  winter,  and  during 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  these,  the  waters 
are  fast  bound  with  ice. 

In  the  arctic  zone,  beyond  the  Polar  Circle, 
the  climate  is  still  more  rigorous  in  winter, 
and  the  heat  of  the  short  summer  more  ex- 
cessive— the  year  in  those  regions  consist- 
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hag,  in  fact,  of  little  more  than  one  long 
winter  night  and  one  long  summer  day.  In 
the  summer,  however,  the  sky  is  often  over- 
cast with  vapours,  which  obscure  the  sun 
and  moderate  its  excessive  heat ;  while  the 
darkness  of  the  long  night  is  relieved  by 


the  clear  moonlight  and  the  brilliant  corus- 
cations of  the  aurora. 

The  observed  mean  annual  temperature, 
and  also  the  mean  temperature  of  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  at  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  are  as  follow : 


Year. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Lisbon  (lat.  38°  42') 

61-4 

52  5 

596 

71 

62-5 

Naples  (lat.  40°  52') 

60-2 

47-6 

57-5 

74-4 

615 

Rome  (lat.  41°  53') 

60-5 

467 

58-2 

74-2 

627 

Geneva  (lat.  44°  24') 

61 

47-3 

58-8 

75 

63 

Milan  (lat.  45°  28') 

557 

363 

56 

73 

56-8 

Vienna  (lat.  48°  13') 

51 

32 

516 

69-4 

511 

Paris  (lat.  48°  50') 

513 

37-8 

506 

64-6 

52-2 

Brussels  (lat.  50°  50') 

50-6 

38 

49 

64 

516 

London  (lat.  51°  3D') 

50-8 

39-5 

49 

63 

51-8 

Berlin  (lat.  52°  30') 

48-1 

31'4 

47-4 

64-5 

49-2 

Danzig  (lat.  54°  20') 

45-6 

30 

435 

62 

47 

Copenhagen  (lat.  55°  41') 

465 

313 

43-5 

627 

48-7 

Moscow  (lat.  55°  45') 

40 

152 

41 

63-9 

39-9 

Kazan  (lat.  55°  48') 

35-4 

63 

36-2 

62-4 

37 

Edinburgh  (lat.  55°  57') 

47-1 

38-4 

45 

571 

47-8 

Stockholm  (lat.  59°  21') 

42-2 

26 

38-2 

60-4 

44-4 

Christiania  (lat.  59°  55') 

41-4 

231 

40 

59-8 

42-6 

St.  Petersburg  (lat.  59°  58') 

39-6 

186 

37  ' 

616 

41 

In  regard  to  moisture,  Europe  is  subject 
to  greater  variations  than  any  other  of  the 
continental  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annu- 
ally is  greatest  as  we  advance  northward  ; 
while  the  average  number  of  days  upon 
which  rain  falls  is  greatest  in  the  west,  and 
decreases  in  proceeding  eastward.  In  ge- 
neral, more  rain  falls  annually  in  the  coun- 
tries situated  to  the  south  of  the  Alpine 
barrier  of  mountains  than  in  those  lying  to 
the  north  of  their  elevated  masses ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  greater  in  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  most  con- 
siderable quantity  of  moisture  is  precipitat- 
ed, the  extreme  south  of  Europe  may  be 
designated  the  province  of  the  winter  rains ; 
the  Alpine  countries  and  those  along  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts  constitute  the 
province  of  the  autumn  rains ;  and  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  parts  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  summer  rains. 

The  greatest  annual  quantity  of  rain 
known  to  fall  in  Europe  is  said  to  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  Coimbra,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  in  Portugal.  Norway, 
owing  to  its  craggy  formation,  and  to  the 
long  chain  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains, 
which  arrest  the  progress  of  the  clouds 
driven  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  abundance  of  its  rains.  In  the 
high  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  hilly  districts  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  British  Islands,  the  quantity 
of  rain  is  also  very  great.  The  amount  of 
rain  which  falls  annually  at  Naples  is  37 
inches,  at  Rome  36  inches,  at  Genoa  55 
inches,  at  Pisa  45  inches,  at  Milan  37  inches, 
and  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Alps  it  is 
generally  about  35  inches.  At  Geneva 
(owing  to  its  great  elevation  and  its  prox- 
imity to  a  high  mountain-region)  the  quan- 


tity is  51  inches,  at  Lyons  33  inches,  at 
Paris  21  inches,  on  the  west  coasts  of 
Erance  and  Holland  about  26  inches,  at 
London  24  inches,  on  the  east  coasts  of  Eng- 
land in  general  about  25  inches,  on  the 
west  shores  of  England  about  37  inches,  in 
the  central  parts  of  Germany  about  21 
inches,  at  Buda  18  inches,  and  at  Petersburg 
17  inches. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  the  year 
on  which  rain  falls  is  greater  in  Ireland, 
where  it  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
eight,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope ;  Holland,  which  has  one  hundred  and 
seventy  rainy  days  in  the  year,  ranks  second 
in  this  respect.  In  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  the  number  of  rainy  days  is 
very  small :  in  the  south  of  Spain,  at  Gib- 
raltar, only  sixty-eight  rainy  days  occur  an- 
nually, in  the  south  of  France  only  seventy- 
six,  and  in  Lombardy  ninety-six.  The  coasts 
of  England  and  France,  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Finland, 
have  on  the  average  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  days  of  rain  annually ;  the  interior  of 
France  has  a  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the 
table-land  of  central  Germany  a  hundred 
and  forty-one,  Poland  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  St.  Petersburg  and  the  plains  of  the 
Volga  only  ninety. 

The  winds  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  vary  in  their  character  and 
influence  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
local  situation  and  feature  ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  as  a  general  fact,  that  westerly 
winds,  which  have  blown  across  the  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  usually 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied 
by  moisture ;  while  easterly  and  north- 
easterly winds,  proceeding  over  immense  in- 
land tracts  which  stretch  to  a  high  northern 
latitude,  are  for  the  most  part  cold  and  dry. 
In  the  south  of  Europe  the  chief  drawback 
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to  the  generally  delightful  character  of  the 
climate  consists  in  the  hot  winds  which  oc- 
casionally blow  from  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  bring  with  them  the  intensely 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  desert  region  of 
Northern  Africa.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  this 
species  of  wind  is  called  the  sirocco,  under 
the  noxious  influence  of  which  vegetation 
droops  and  withers,  and  the  human  frame 
is  afflicted  with  languor  and  dejection.  The 
hot  wind  which  occurs  in  the  south  of  Spain 
is  called  the  solano.  In  the  south  of  Russia, 
a  cold  north-easterly  wind  sometimes  pre- 
vails, called  the  mitel,  which  is  often  ac- 
companied by  snow  drifted  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  is  much  dreaded. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
climate  of  Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  emi- 
nently salubrious,  and  more  conducive  to 
health  and  longevity  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  continental  divisions  of  the  globe. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

Minerals.  The  following  table  exhibits  a 
summary  of  the  principal  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Europe,  the  countries  being  named 
in  the  order  of  the  relative  inportance  of 
their  produce  under  each  head  respectively: 

Diamond — Russia. 

Other  precious  stones  —  Russia,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony. 

Gold — Russia,  Hungary,  Transylvania. 

Silver — Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Turkey,  Norway, 
Spain. 

Platinum — Russia. 

Quicksilver — Illyria,  Spain,  Bavaria. 

Iron — British  Islands,  Belgium,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Italy,  Spain. 

Copper — British  Islands,  Russia,  Hungary, 
Sweden  and  Norway ,  Turkey,  Germany, 
Spain. 

Lead — Spain,  British  Islands,  Illyria,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Germany,  France,  Nor- 
way. 

Zinc — Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany. 

Tin — England,  Spain. 

Coal — British  Islands,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Hungary. 

Salt — Prussia,  Austrian  Poland  (Galicia), 
France,  Spain,  British  Islands,  Portu- 
gal, Germany,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Ionian  Islands,  Greece. 

A  glance  at  the  above  summary  indicates 


the  fact, that  those  productions  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  which  are  most  usefully  applied  in 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  industry  are 
the  objects  most  widely  distributed  in  the 
mineralogy  of  Europe.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  particulars,  it  is  by  utility  rather 
than  by  splendour  that  this  division  of  the 
globe  is  characterized.  If  European  coun- 
tries cannot  rival  Australia  or  California, 
India  or  Brazil,  in  the  glittering  produce  of 
gold  and  gems,  they  surpass  all  other  regions 
in  their  abundant  beds  of  coal,  as  well  as  in 
the  variety  of  useful  metals  which  they  fur- 
nish. Our  own  country  ranks  first  in  this 
respect,  and  may  be  justly  referred  to  as  an 
eminent  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
industrial  pursuits  and  social  habits  of  a 
nation  have  been  influenced  and  guided  by 
natural  circumstances  of  such  a  kind.  The 
extraordinary  value  and  importance  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  British  Islands 
may  be  inferred  from  the  estimated  fact,  that 
of  the  entire  quantity  of  tin  ore  produced  in 
Europe  twelve-thirteenths  are  supplied  by 
England  alone,  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
copper  nearly  one -half,  and  of  the  total  sup- 
ply of  iron  not  less  than  a  third  part :  while 
the  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Great 
Britain  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
total  united  produce  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  the  United  States  ;  and  is  probably 
little  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  the  globe  !  1 

Botanij.  The  vegetable  productions  of 
this  division  of  the  globe  are  characterized, 
not  so  much  by  their  richness  or  diversity, 
as  by  the  fact  of  their  including  a  large 
number  of  those  plants  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  to  mankind,  and  which 
are  most  conducive  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  attainment  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  The  cultivation 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  cereal  plants, 
(which  serve  most  extensively  for  the  food  of 
man,)  indeed  of  all  of  them  which  are  ca- 
pable of  flourishing  within  the  Temperate 
Zone,  is  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  is  limited  only 
by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  higher  portions 
of  its  mountain-systems,  and  the  similar 
severity  of  climate  experienced  in  its  more 
northern  latitudes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  four- 
sevenths  of  the  entire  surface  of  Europe  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  about 
five-sixths  to  the  growth  of  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  and  about  three-sevenths  to  the  sue 
cessful  culture  of  the  vine.  The  northern 
limits  to  the  cultivation  of  these  and  other 


1  The  following  table,  showing  the  relative  importance  of  mineral  fuel  in  various  countries,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  actual  coal  area,  and  the  real  production,  of  different  districts,  is  given  by  Professor 
Ansted.     (Official  Catalogue  of  Great  Exhibition,  vol.  i.  p.  181.) 


Countries. 

British  Islands    . 

France      

Belgium 520 

Spain 4,000 

Prussia 1,200 

Bohemia 1,000 

United  States  of  America .        .  113,000 

British  North  America          ,  18,000 


Proportion  to 
whole  area 
of  country. 


32,000,000 
4,150,000 
5,000,000 
550,000 
3,500,000 

4,000,000 
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plants  are  in  great  measure  determined  by 
the  respective  temperature  experienced 
under  different  parallels  ;  and  those  peculiar 
conditions  of  European  climate  Avhich  have 
been  described  above  necessarily  exert  an 
important  influence  upon  its  vegetation. 

Since  the  western  parts  of  Europe  experi- 
ence a  higher  average  temperature  than 
the  eastern,  so  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  capable  of  culti- 
vation to  a  greater  distance  northward,  near 
the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  than 
further  inland.  A  succession  of  zones  of 
vegetation  may  thus  be  traced,  which  in 
some  degree  correspond  with  the  climatic 
zones  into  which  we  have  seen  that  Europe 
is  divided.  In  relation,  however,  to  annual 
plants,  as  distinguished  from  perennial,  the 
result  is  different ;  for  as  these  (among  which 
the  cereal  or  corn  plants  are  included)  come 
to  perfection  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
season,  the  excessive  summer  heat  experi- 
enced in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
enables  them  to  be  cultivated  further  north- 
ward than  would  be  possible  in  many  coun- 
tries which  enjoy  a  higher  average  of  an- 
nual temperature. 

In  the  British  Islands  wheat  is  success- 
fully cultivated  as  far  north  as  the  parallel 
of  58°,  in  Norway  to  the  parallel  of  64°,  and 
in  the  south  of  Finland  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Russia  to  the  parallel  of  60°,  or 
61°;  oats  reach  to  65°;  barley  and  rye  as- 
cend on  the  west  coasts  of  Norway  nearly  as 
high  as  the  parallel  of  70°,  though  further 
to  the  eastward  they  are  confined  within 
lower  limits.  Maize  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  parallel  of  50°  or 
51°.  Rice  is  confined  to  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, (in  the  valley  of  the  Po,)  and  to  a  few 
districts  in  Greece  and  southern  Hussia. 

The  vine  does  not  come  to  perfection 
further  north  than  the  parallel  of  52°  or  53°, 
and  its  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Avine  is  limited  within  the  parallel  of  48° 
in  western  Europe,  and  within  a  lower  lati- 
tude further  eastward.  On  the  south-east- 
ern shores  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and 
also  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece, 
the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  the  castor-oil 
plant,  —  besides  the  date-palm,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  many  others  which  belong  proper- 
ly to  tropical  regions, — all  flourish.  Both 
hemp  and  flax  are  grown  extensively  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
thrive  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Arch- 
angel. 

In  the  north-west  of  Europe  the  beech- 
tree  reaches  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of 
60°,  the  oak,  elm,  and  lime  to  61°,  the  ash  to 
62°,  the  hazel  to  64°,  the  spruce  fir  to  67°,  the 
Scotch  fir  to  70°,  and  the  dwarf  birch  to  71° ; 
beyond  which  trees  entirely  cease,  and  the 
vegetation  is  confined  to  low  flowering 
shrubs,  saxifrages,  mosses,  and  lichens. 
Similar  gradations  occur  with  the  gradual 
increase  of  elevation  in  the  mountain-re- 
gions of  Europe  ;  and  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  exhibit  the  same 
forms  of  vegetation  (and,  in  some  instances, 
identically  the  same  species  of  plants)  as 

1  Cryptogamous  plnnts  are  those  which  bear  no 
flowers,  and   the  reproductive   organs  of  which 


those  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Polar 
Circle.  Thus,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Alps, 
wheat  is  cultivated  with  success  to  a  height 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  or  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
(and  even  fifteen  hundred  feet  higher  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chain,)  rye,  and  also  hemp, 
thrive  at  4400  feet  elevation,  potatoes  come 
to  perfection  at  between  5600  and  5700  feet, 
barley  ripens  at  5900  feet ;  the  oak  is  found 
up  to  4000  feet,  the  elm  to  4300,  the  beech  to 
5000,  the  fir  to  5300,  the  mountain-ash  to 
5600,  the  birch  to  5700,  and  the  Siberian 
pine  and  larch  to  from  6500  to  7000  feet.  At 
7400  feet,  forest  vegetation  ceases,  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
bushes  and  the  Alpine  rose. 

If  we  examine  the  native  vegetation  of 
Europe,  (or  its  flora,  as  it  is  properly  termed,) 
we  find  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  its 
arctic  regions  is  the  predominance  of  per- 
ennial and  cryptogamous  1  plants,  and  its 
limited  number  of  species  which  their  ex- 
treme northern  portion  embraces.  But  fur- 
ther south,  as  night  begins  to  alternate  at 
shorter  intervals  with  day,  the  number  of 
species  is  continually  on  the  increase,  and  a 
beautiful  variety  of  vivid  colours  adorns  the 
high  latitudes  of.  Europe  during  their  br:ef 
but  ardent  summer,  consisting  of  potentillas, 
gentians,  chickweeds,  saxifrages,  ranunculi, 
and  many  others.  "Such  is  the  power  of 
the  sun,  and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  vege- 
tation, that  these  plants  spring  up,  blossom, 
ripen  theirseed,  and  die,  in  six  weeks."  In 
a  lower  latitude  woody  plants  follow  these, 
as  berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  glaucous  kal- 
mia,  the  trailing  azalea,  and  many  others  ; 
and  these  again  are  succeeded  by  large 
tracts  covered  with  birch-trees,  and  with 
the  various  members  of  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe,  immense  forests  of  which,  mixed  with 
limes,  poplars,  willows,  and  alders,  are 
spread  over  the  mountains  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  and  the  northern  districts 
of  Russia.    (Mrs.  Somerville,  Phys.  Geogr.) 

Social  plants,  such  as  heath,  furze,  broom, 
and  the  various  grasses,  abound  both  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  the  steppes  of  its 
south-eastern  portion  :  in  these  latter  tracts 
the  soil  is  thin,  and  not  adapted  for  the  sup- 
port of  plants  which  require  to  strike  their 
roots  deep  into  the  earth ;  but  numerous 
flowering  plants,  as  hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs,  with  mignionette,  asparagus,  liquor- 
ice, and  wormwood,  are  abundant. 

In  the  central  zone  of  Europe,  and,  in 
general,  in  the  countries  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps,  deciduous  trees  (or  those 
which  cast  their  leaves  annually)  form  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  in  these  regions  that  tiie  oak 
chiefly  thrives  and  attains  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, while  the  elm,  beech,  ash,  larch, 
maple,  lime,  alder,  and  sycamore,  all  occur 
in  their  fullest  growth,  and  form  the  preval- 
ent features  of  the  forest.  "Within  the 
same  limits  the  apple  and  pear,  and  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  plum,  also  come  to 
perfection.  The  undergrowth  consists  of 
wild  apple,  cherry,  yew,  holly,  hawthorn, 
broom,  furze,  wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  jas- 
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mine,  clematis,  and  numerous  others.  Plants 
of  the  umbelliferous  class,  as  the  carrot, 
anise,  the  campanulas,  lettuce,  endive,  arti- 
choke, hemlock,  dandelion,  and  thistle, — 
and  also  those  of  the  cruciform  tribe,  as  the 
wallflower,  stock,  turnip,  cabbage,  radish, 
mustard,  cress,  &c, — are  exceedingly  abund- 
ant, and  constitute  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  botany  of  the  middle  parts  of  this 
continent. 

To  the  south  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
in  the  countries  which  lie  around  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  evergreens  take  the 
place  of  the  oak  and  other  forest  trees  of 
central  Europe,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  ligneous  vegetation  con- 
sists of  plants  which  never  wholly  lose  their 
leaves.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  the  chesnut,  the  ilex,  the 
cypress,  the  plane-tree,  the  flowering  ash, 
the  cork-tree,  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  earob- 
tree,  and  various  species  of  pine;  below 
which  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig, 
the  almond,  the  myrtle,  the  oleander,  and  a 
great  variety  of  aromatic  and  medicinal 
plants,  abound.  Among  herbaceous  plants, 
the  most  prevalent  are  the  various  pinks, 
stellaria,  and  arenias ;  together  with  the 
labiate  tribe,  as  mint,  thyme,  rosemary, 
lavender,  and  many  others  distinguished 
by  their  aromatic  properties  and  their  love 
of  dry  situations. 

In  these  warmer  regions  of  southern  Eu- 
rope we  find  the  native  seat  of  many  of  the 
choicest  plants  and  flowers  which  adorn 
our  gardens;  as  the  anemone,  tulip,  nar- 
cissus, gladiolus,  iris,  asphodel,  amaryllis, 
carnation,  &c.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
the  rose,  and  many  other  flowering  plants, 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  western 
Europe,  derive  their  origin  from  the  valleys 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  on  the  more  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  coun- 
tries lying  around  the  entire  basin  of  which 
sea  are  in  general  characterized  by  consider- 
able resemblance  in  the  productions  both 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of 
nature. 

Zoology.  —  Mammalia.  Europe  is  espe- 
cially distinguished  as  the  home  of  the  do- 
mesticated quadrupeds,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  either  natives  of  this  division  of  the 
globe,  or,  owing  to  their  utility  to  man, 
have  been  naturalized  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  horse  and  the  sheep  may  origin- 
ally have  come  from  the  plains  of  interior 
Asia ;  but  the  ox,  the  goat,  and  the  pig,  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  reindeer,  further  to  the  northward, 
are  natives  of  this  continent,  and  still  exist 
in  their  wild  condition  in  its  remoter  and 
less  populous  districts.  All  our  varieties  of 
oxen  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
urus,  or  wild  ox,  an  animal  formerly  com- 
mon over  the  whole  of  Europe,  though 
now  only  seen  occasionally  in  the  forests  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  rapid 
progress  of  extinction.  A  few  specimens  of 
an  allied  species,  which  formerly  existed  in 
a  wild  state  in  our  own  country,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  parks  of  some  of  the  no- 
bility. 

1  It  must  be  understood  that  this  refers  solely 
to  the  number  of  species,  and  has  nothing  to  do 


The  common  wild  boar,  which  is  still  fre- 
quent in  central  Europe,  is  the  progenitor 
of  our  domestic  pig;  and  one  variety  of 
sheep,  the  mouflon,  which  is  a  native  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  was  formerly  com- 
mon among  the  mountains  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  is  believed  by  some  naturalists 
to  have  been  the  originai  stock  from  which 
our  present  domestic  sheep  is  derived, 
though  others  suppose  it  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  Asia,  by  way  of  northern  Africa. 

The  reindeer  is  common  to  this  continent 
with  the  arctic  regions  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica ;  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  roebuck  and  the  varieties 
of  red  and  fallow  deer,  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  chamois  and  the  ibex  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  na- 
tives of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  com- 
mon domestic  cat  is  also  a  native  European 
quadruped.  The  large  white  bear  of  the 
polar  regions  is  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  alike  in  the  Old  and  New 
"Worlds :  in  central  Europe  both  the  brown 
and  the  black  bear  were  formerly  common, 
and  the  former  is  still  not  unfrequent  in  the 
wooded  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

Some  animals  which  were  once  numerous 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  have  been  alto- 
gether extirpated  by  the  advance  of  popu- 
lation and  the  habits  of  civilized  life ;  thus 
the  lion,  which  the  ancients  describe  as  ex- 
isting among  the  wooded  hills  of  Greece,  is 
now  (except  as  an  object  of  curiosity)  un- 
known to  the  people  of  this  continent.  The 
wolf,  which  is  still  common  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  its  mountainous 
districts,  was  once  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  though  long  since  exterminated; 
the  beaver  was  formerly  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  "Welsh  rivers,  but  is  no  longer 
found  in  our  island,  and  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  continent,  though  still  seen  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers  and  in 
remote  districts,  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Of  the  quadrupeds  above  noticed,  how- 
ever, a  very  few  are  peculiar  to  Europe, 
that  is,  confined  to  this  division  of  the  globe ; 
the  greater  number  are  natives  of  Europe 
in  common  with  the  northern  regions  of 
Asia,  and  many  are  also  found  in  similar 
latitudes  in  the  New  Wrorld.  The  Temperate 
Zone  of  Europe  and  Asia  forms,  zoologically 
considered,  an  uninterrupted  region,  in 
which  not  only  the  same  orders  but  also 
the  same  species  of  animals  are  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  though,  for  the  most  part, 
marked  by  varieties  which  result  from  local 
peculiarities  of  soil,  food,  and  climate.  The 
fur-bearing  animals,  especially,  are  similar 
in  all  the  countries  within  the  Polar  Circle, 
and  twenty-seven  species  of  them  are  com- 
mon to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  entire  number  of  mammalia  which 
exist  in  Europe  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty,i  forty-five  of  which  are  also  found 
in  western  or  northern  Asia,  and  nine  in 
northern  Africa;  and  only  fifty-eight  are 
peculiar  to  this  continent.  Europe  has,  in- 
deed, no  one  of  the  great  orders  of  mam- 
miferous  animals  which  is  peculiarly  its  own, 
with  the  actual  number  of  individuals  of  any 
particular  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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and  in  regard  to  its  entire  zoology  (or  its 
fotma)  —  as  in  respect  of  its  geographical 
features,  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale — is 
to  he  considered  rather  as  an  offset,  or  out- 
lying portion,  of  the  great  eastern  continent, 
than  as  a  continent  of  itself.  Among  the 
quadrupeds  most  extensively  distributed, 
besides  thos?  already  mentioned,  are  the 
fox,  (of  which  many  varieties  occur,  from 
the  white  fox  of  the  arctic  regions  to  the 
brown-coloured  animal  of  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,)  several  wild-cats,  the  pole-cat, 
both  the  common  and  the  black  squirrel, 
eight  species  of  weasel,  seven  of  mice,  four 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  one  of  the  family  of 
hamsters,  and  several  species  of  the  bat 
tribe.  The  lynx,  of  which  two  or  three 
species  occur,  is  confined  to  the  colder  tracts, 
and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  higher  mountain- 
reirions  of  the  centre  and  south,  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere :  the  otter  is  common,  and 
also  the  hedgehog ;  the  porcupine  occurs  in 
southern  Europe  only. 

On  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  one  species  of 
monkey,  identical  with  that  which  belongs 
to  the  opposite  shores  of  northern  Africa, 
whence  it  has  doubtless  been  brought.  In 
the  north  of  Italy  a  breed  of  camels  has,  for 
about  two  centuries  past,  been  preserved  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  where  they  are 
used  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  but  they  have  de- 
generated from  the  proper  type  of  the  spe- 
cies, owing  to  the  want  of  their  native  soil 
and  climate,  which  is  that  of  the  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  camel  is  also  reared 
in  the  Crimea  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  southern  Russia. 

The  common  ass,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  latitudes  of  western  Asia,  is  a  de- 
generate animal  in  our  climate,  and  his  ha- 
bits here  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  active  and  spirited  creature  which  he  is 
in  his  proper  home  ;  in  the  south  of  Europe 
he  occurs  in  perfection,  and  is  valued  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  mules.  That  universal 
companion  of  man,  the  dog,  varieties  of 
which  abound  in  every  country,  is  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  globe  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  region  he 
originally  belonged. 

In  the  animal  as  in  the  vegetable  world 
increasing  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  produces  effects  similar  to  the  advance 
from  lower  to  higher  latitudes.  The  com- 
mon stag  does  not  go  above  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  the  fallow  deer  not  more  than  six 
thousand,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  they 
descend,  however,  to  the  plains,  while  the 
ibex  and  chamois  never  come  below  a  cer- 
tain height,  (usually  within  the  limits  be- 
tween the  region  of  trees  and  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,)  and  frequent  regions  where 
none  but  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced 
mountaineers  dare  to  follow  them.  The 
wild  goat  universally  frequents  mountain- 
ous tracts,  and  the  bear  and  lynx  ascend 
nearly  to  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 

Birds. — Europe  is  richer  in  number  of 
species,  in  regard  to  the  feathered  tribe, 
than  in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  is  only  surpassed  in 

1  Mrs.  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii. 
p.  274.  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals, 
by  W.  Swainson.  (Lardner's  Cyc.)  In  Iceland  and 


this  respect  by  tropical  America.  The  en- 
tire number  of  species  of  birds  known  to 
naturalists  is  about  six  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred and  three  of  which  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope :  many  of  these  are  also  distributed 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred of  them  are  found  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  North  Ainerica.i 

The  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  great  number  of 
aquatic  birds,  (which  include  both  the 
waders,  as  storks,  herons,  snipes,  plovers, 
and  curlews,  and  the  swimmers  or  web-footed 
birds,  as  the  goose,  duck,  swan,  &c.,)  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  and  also  vast 
numbers  of  individual  members  of  each. 
More  than  thirty  species  of  the  duck  tribe 
alone  are  enumerated,  many  of  them  com- 
mon to  the  arctic  regions  of  either  conti- 
nent. Several  species  both  of  the  stork  and 
the  crane  belong  to  Europe,  and  chiefly  fre- 
quent its  western  and  southern  regions, 
migrating  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
pelican,  the  spoonbill,  and  one  species  of 
flamingo,  are  all  met  with  on  the  coasts  of 
southern  Europe. 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerously  dispersed 
over  the  land,  especially  in  the  higher  moun- 
tain-regions. Five  species  of  vulture,  and 
ten  of  eagles,  are  natives  of  Europe  ;  several 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  also  found  in 
America,  and  only  two  or  three  (of  which 
one  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Sardinia)  are 
peculiar  to  Europe.  The  owl  tribe  is  nu- 
merous in  Europe,  and  extensively  dis- 
persed :  thirteen  different  species  occur,  of 
which  two  are  more  particularly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  arctic  regions ;  one  of  these  is 
the  great  snowy  owl,  represented  in  central 
Europe  by  the  great-eared  owl,  which  in- 
habits the  forests  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, and  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  Eng- 
land. The  vulture  is  in  Europe  almost 
confined  to  the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  :  the  eagle  has  a  much  wider 
range,  and  frequents  the  nearly  inaccessible 
cliffs  and  precipices  of  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  golden  eagle,  which  was  formerly 
common  in  Scotland,  is  now  nearly  extir- 
pated from  our  island,  but  is  still  common 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  Various  species  of 
the  falcon  and  hawk  tribes  occur  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  continent. 

Of  the  smaller  birds,  the  numerous  species 
of  songsters  (including  the  nightingale,  the 
redbreast,  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.)  are 
especially  characteristic  of  Europe,  and 
many  of  them  surpass  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  their  notes  those  of  every  other 
division  of  the  globe.  Gallinaceous  birds 
(in  which  order  our  domestic  fowls,  as  well 
as  partridges,  grouse, pheasants,  &c,  are  in- 
cluded) are  not  numerous  in  regard  to  spe- 
cies, though  abundantly  so  as  individuals  ; 
they  are  mostly  found  in  the  central  parts  ofi 
the  continent,  excepting  the  various  species 
of  grouse,  which  are  more  numerous  towards 
its  northern  latitudes.  No  part  of  Europe  is 
richer  in  birds  than  the  British  Islands,  both 
in  regard  to  species  and  to  the  individual 
the  Faroe  Islands,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
birds  are  aquatic  in  regard  to  species,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  as  individuals. 
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members  of  each :  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  of  the  entire  number  of  species  found 
in  Europe  are  natives  of  our  own  country, 
and  some  few  of  them  indeed  are  confined 
within  our  shores. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  European 
birds  are  migratory  in  their  habits  ;  some 
of  them  coming  from  the  shores  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
warmer  latitudes  of  Britain  ;  others  again, 
(as  the  swallow,)  which  pass  the  summer 
with  us,  taking  a  southern  course  on  the 
approach  of  a  colder  season  ;  and  many  an- 
nually pass  the  limits  of  Europe  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Asia  or  northern  Africa.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  those  native  to 
these  warmer  regions  pass  the  summer  in 
the  cooler  temperatures  of  central  and 
western  Europe. 

Reptiles. — Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  division  of  the  globe,  reptiles  are  not 
numerous  in  Europe,  either  as  species  or  as 
individuals.  The  tropical  regions  are  indeed 
the  proper  seat  of  these  obnoxious  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  they  become 
less  numerous  with  the  increase  of  distance 
from  the  Torrid  Zone.  Europe  has  conse- 
quently much  fewer  species  of  reptiles  than 
either  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  those 
which  do  occur  are  circumscribed  in  their 
limits  of  distribution.  The  only  venomous 
serpents  in  Europe  are  three  species  of 
viper,  all  of  which  are  confined  to  its  south- 
ern shores.  The  common  viper,  (which, 
however,  is  innocuous,)  inhabits  all  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own 
island,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  Sweden  : 
it  is  not  seen  to  the  westward  of  the  Seine, 
nor  to  the  southward  of  the  Alps.  Another 
species,  which  frequents  dry  soils,  is  found 
in  Styria,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the  aspic  viper, 
which  lives  on  rocky  ground,  inhabits 
France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Pyrenees, 
and  also  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Of 
the  families  of  innocuous  serpents  nine  or 
ten  species  are  European,  some  of  them 
being  also  common  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Lizards  are  very  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  though  rarely  seen  in  its  more  tem- 
perate latitudes  ;  more  than  sixty-three 
species  are  European,  of  which  seventeen 
inhabit  Italy,  and  one  lives  on  the  Alps  at 
an  elevation  of  4500  feet.  In  the  south  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  the  gecko,  or  house-lizard, 
abounds, and  is  constantly  seen  crawling  on 
the  Avails  of  the  houses.  One  species  of 
chameleon  occurs  in  Spain,  and  is  also  com- 
mon to  northern  Africa.  There  are  a  few 
European  species  of  tortoise,  found  chiefly 
in  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  largest,  the  common  tortoise,  is  about  a 
foot  long.  Freshwater  tortoises  also  occur 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  are  very  common 
in  Greece. 

Fishes. — Both  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe 
abound  in  fish,  a  great  number  of  the 
species  of  which  are  among  those  most  use  - 
ful  to  man,  and  serve  in  no  small  degree  for 
the  supply  of  his  domestic  wants.  There 
are,  in  all,  853  species  of  European  fish 
known  to  the  naturalist,  of  which  210  live 
in  fresh  water,  643  are  marine,  and  60  of 
these  latter  go  up  the  rivers  to  spawn.    The 


Mediterranean  Sea  is  richest  in  variety  of 
species :  444  of  the  marine  fish  are  found  in 
its  waters,  216  around  the  shores  of  Britain, 
and  171  are  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian 
seas  (i.  e.  the  Baltic  and  the  seas  adjacent 
to  the  shores  of  Norway).  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Mediterranean  are  several 
sharks,  sword-fish, dolphins,  anchovies,  and 
six  species  of  tunny, — the  latter  one  of  the 
largest  of  edible  fish,  and  for  the  capture  of 
which  extensive  fisheries  are  established  on 
the  shores  of  France,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  anchovy  (a  fish  of 
small  size  and  delicate  flavour)  is  peculiar 
to  this  sea,  and  employs  a  great  number  of 
men  in  its  capture  and  preparation. 

The  Black  Sea,  though  so  directly  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean,  has 
only  twenty-seven  species  of  fish  which  are 
common  to  both  seas, — a  fact  which  shows 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  land,  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
stricted within  certain  natural  limits.  The 
Black  Sea  forms,  indeed,  a  district  by  itself, 
and  has  its  own  peculiar  fish,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  identical  in  species  with  those 
found  in  the  Caspian.  The  fisheries  along 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  consist  chiefly  of 
the  sturgeon,  (of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  roe  of  one  of  which  the  Rus- 
sians make  into  caviare,  an  article  of  great 
consumption  in  the  east  of  Europe,)  the 
lamprey,  mackerel,  and  a  kind  of  herring : 
seals  and  porpoises  are  also  numerous. 

The  fisheries  in  the  Caspian  Sea  are,  how- 
ever, of  greater  value ;  one  species  of  seal  is 
peculiar  to  this  inland  body  of  water,  and  is 
annually  taken  in  immense  numbers  (from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand,)  for  the  sake 
of  the  skin  and  blubber  ;  sturgeons  are  also 
abundantly  taken,  and  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  caviare.  Porpoises,  herrings,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  numerous  in 
the  Caspian,  several  of  them  consisting  of 
species  which  are  found  nowhere  else,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  salt  lake  of  Aral,  further  to 
the  eastward. 

The  seas  of  northern  Europe,  however, 
and  especially  those  portions  of  them  which 
surround  our  own  islands,  greatly  surpass 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  offish  useful  as  the  food  of  man,  as 
the  cod,  turbot,  mackerel,  herring,  pilchard, 
and  many  others.  Most  of  these  frequent 
shallow  water  ;  and  the  shores  and  banks  of 
the  North  Sea  teem  with  the  greatest  abund- 
ance of  them.  The  Dogger  Bank,  midway 
between  the  coasts  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, is  (next  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land) the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  cod 
fishery  ;  and  the  cod  is  also  taken  in  con- 
siderable numbers  all  round  the  shores  of 
Britain,  particularly  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  Scotland.  The  herring  is  exten- 
sively diffused  all  round  our  shores :  the 
mackerel  is  chiefly  abundant  on  the  south- 
em  coasts  of  England ;  and  the  pilchard  in 
the  western  extremity  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, near  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. All  of  these  fish  are  gregarious ;  they 
alternately  approach  the  shores  in  vast 
swarms  as  the  season  for  spawning  draws 
near,  and  afterwards  retire  during  the 
winter  into  deeper  water.  The  crab,  lobster, 
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oyster,  shrimp,  and  prawn,  are  also  abund- 
ant round  the  shores  of  Britain  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  English  Channel ;  and, 
small  as  some  of  these  are,  their  fishery  is  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
lobster  is  also  very  abundant  on  the  western 
shores  of  Norway,  in  the  narrow  fiords  of 
which  country  an  immense  variety  of  fish 
occur,  including  the  cod,  whiting,  haddock, 
and  many  others. 

In  the  Baltic  Sea  seals  are  numerous,  and 
are  captured  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  and 
skins  ;  whales  are  not  abundant,  though 
sometimes  seen  of  enormous  dimensions. 
The  most  valuable  fishery  in  the  Baltic  is 
that  of  the  stromming,  a  small  fish  about 
the  size  of  a  sprat,  but  of  more  delicate 
flavour  ;  it  is  cured  and  salted  like  the  her- 
ring, and  is  extensively  consumed  all  over 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  northern  Russia. 

The  common  seal  frequents  all  the  north- 
western and  northern  shores  of  Europe,  from 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nova  Zembla ;  the  ocean 
seal  is  found  only  in  the  "White  Sea,  and  on 
the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  the  deeper 
ocean,  further  to  the  north,  the  Greenland 
whale,  the  rorqual,  the  white  whale,  cacha- 
lot or  sperm  whale,  and  others  of  the  ce- 
taceous animals,  are  abundant.  The  Green- 
land whale,  (the  "right  whale"  of  the 
seamen,)  the  most  valuable  of  the  tribe,  on 
account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  blubber 
and  whalebone  which  it  yields,  is  now  con- 
fined to  very  high  latitudes ;  its  average 
length  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  it  rare- 
ly exceeds  seventy  feet.  The  rorqual,  the 
largest  of  the  tribe,  is  of  considerably  greater 
dimensions,  and  sometimes  measures  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
bottle-nosed  whale,  a  smaller  species,  is  ex- 
ceed ingly  abundant  in  the  arctic  seas,  and 
descends  to  lower  latitudes  in  pursuit  of 
herrings  and  other  fish  which  constitute  its 
food:  it  is  often  caught  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  occasionally  visits  our  own 
shores. 

The  various  fish  that  abound  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Europe  are  generally  of  more 
valuable  qualities  in  the  northern  than  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  our 
own  islands,  the  salmon,  the  trout, pike,  and 
many  others,  are  well  known.  The  salmon 
is  very  extensively  diffused,  and  inhabits  the 
rivers  and  adjacent  coasts  all  along  the 
western  side  of  Europe,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  North  Cape,  as 
well  as  those  that  fall  into  the  Baltic  and 
the  "White  Seas.  The  salmon  fisheries  in 
the  Volga  and  its  tributary  the  Oka,  in 
eastern  llussia,  are  also  extremely  valuable. 

An  extensive  fishery  of  coral  (the  hard 
covering  or  habitation  of  a  species  of  poly- 
pus) is  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  both  on  the  shores  of  northern  Africa, 
and  around  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  The  true  red  coral,  of  the  finest 
quality  and  most  brilliant  colour,  is  ob- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicily,  and 
off  other  portions  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts. 

Insects. — In  general,  insects  increase  in 
numbers  and  variety  of  species  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator,  and  are  most 


abundant  in  tropical  regions,  in  many  parts 
of  which  they  occur  in  such  swarms  as  to 
become  literally  a  plague  to  man.  The  tem- 
perate climate  of  Europe  happily  exempts 
it  from  this  excess  of  development  in  the 
insect  world;  yet  even  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  insects  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
species  are  found  in  the  British  Islands 
alone. 

With  those  insects  which  pass  certain 
portions  of  their  existence  in  a  state  of  tor- 
pidity, the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have 
more  influence  on  their  locality  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year ;  hence, 
during  the  brief  but  intensely  hot  summers 
of  northern  Europe,  the  mosquito  tribe 
swarm  in  great  abundance,  and  constitute 
an  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arctic  regions  similar  to  that  which  they 
prove  in  countries  situated  within  the 
tropics.  In  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  the  north 
of  llussia,  one  species  of  fly,  (the  culex  pipi- 
ens,)  which  passes  two-thirds  of  its  existence 
in  water,  swarms  in  myriads  during  the 
summer,  and  proves  a  torment  both  to  men 
and  animals.  Insects  are  generally  abund- 
ant in  marshy  districts  ;  and  in  the  inun- 
dated plains  of  Hungary,  adjacent  to  the 
Danube,  they  appear  in  such  vast  numbers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  without  swal- 
lowing them.  Beetles,  unlike  insects  in 
general,  are  more  numerous  in  the  temper- 
ate regions  than  within  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  Europe  contains  numerous  species  of 
them,  many  of  which  are  familiarly  known 
in  our  own  country. 

Of  all  European  insects,  the  common 
honey-bee  is  most  directly  useful  to  man, 
and  is  extensively  distributed  over  all  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  locust  occa- 
sionally comes  in  immense  swarms  from  the 
shores  of  Africa,  and  devastates  the  corn- 
fields of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy ;  it  does 
not,  however,  breed  in  Europe,  but  it  is  a 
native  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  silk-worm,  now  extensively 
reared  in  southern  Europe,  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  was  only  introduced  into  this 
continent  a.  d.  493. 

Two  or  three  species  of  scorpion  occur  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  of  smaller  size  than 
those  of  tropical  regions ;  one  met  with  in 
Sicily  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  its 
sting  is  venomous.  Ants  are  everywhere 
abundant,  and  two  species  of  the  termites,  or 
white  ants,  (distinguished  in  tropical  Africa 
on  account  of  their  destructive  habits,  and 
the  immense  habitations  which  they  con- 
struct,) occur  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
fire-flies,  most  numerous  in  tropical  regions, 
are  represented  by  four  species  in  southern 
Europe.  Spiders,  of  various  species,  are 
everywhere  numerous;  and  one  native  to 
Italy,  the  tarantula,  is  much  celebrated. 
An  immense  variety  of  butterflies  and  moths 
are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  Europe,  but 
the  species  are  generally  confined  to  par- 
ticular countries :  those  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope are  distinguished  by  larger  size  and 
richer  colours  than  the  well-known  inhabit- 
ants of  our  own  islands. 

People  of  Europe. — Europe  contains  about 
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250,000,000  of  human  inhabitants,  or  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  estimated 
population  of  the  globe.  Nine-tenths  of  its 
people  belong  to  the  division  of  mankind 
usually  called  the  Caucasian  variety,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  small  size  and,  oval 
shape  of  the  head,  the  regularity  and  beauty 
of  the  features,  the  varying  colour  of  the 
eyes  and  hair,  (and  the  soft  texture  of  the 
latter,)  and  the  general  symmetry  of  form 
and  figure. 

The  members  of  this  race  are  in  Europe 
divided  into  three  principal  families,  the 
Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Sclavonian  ;  of 
which  the  pure  Celtic  is  confined  to  some 
small  portions  of  the  west  of  Europe, — the 
Teutonic  chiefly  occurs  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  those  which  lie 
around  the  Baltic  Sea, — and  the  Sclavonic 
occupies  the  eastern  portions,  embracing 
the  great  plain  to  the  south  of  the  56th 
parallel,  and  the  countries  which  occupy 
the  lower  course  of  the  Danube.  The  south, 
and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  west,  of  Eu- 
rope is  principally  occupied  by  nations  of 
mixed  blood,  resulting  from  the  intermar- 
riage of  members  of  these  three  great  fami- 
lies. 

The  small  remaining  portion  of  the  people 
of  Europe  not  belonging  to  the  Caucasian 
variety  consists  principally  of —  1st,  the 
Turks,  who  occupy  a  part  of  its  south-east- 
ern peninsula ;  2ndly,  the  Magyars,  who 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania;  3rdly,t:  eEinns 
and  Laplanders,  who  occupy  the  most  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
and  the  countries  betAveen  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  the  White  Sea  ;  4thly,  the  Sa- 
moiedes,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
continent,  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  5thly,  the  Kalmucks  and  other  na- 
tions of  Tartar  origin,  who  occupy  the 
steppes  of  south-eastern  Russia.  All  of 
these  are  members  of  the  Mongolian  variety 
j  of  mankind,  and  have  derived  their  origin 
fro  i,  Asia. 

Besides  the  above  are  some  detached 
tribes,  distinguished  by  varieties  of  lan- 
guage rather  than  by  differences  of  physical 
conformation ;  and  also  the  Jews  and  the 
Gypsies,  who  live  among  all  nations,  and 
preserve  themselves  from  mixture  of  blood 
with  any.  The  Jews,  however,  belong  to 
the  Caucasian  race ;  the  origin  of  the  Gyp- 
sies is  unknown. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population 
of  Europe  is  given  by  Dr.  Kombst.l 

Of  Pure  Mood. 
Teutonic  .        .        .    52,000,000 
Sclavonian    .        .        50,000,000 
Celtic         .        .        .     12,000,000 
Magyar.        .        .  9,000,000 

Finns  and  Samoiedes    3,000,000 
Tartar    .        .        .  2,000,000 

Jews.         .         .         .       2,000,000 

Total  European  poptilation 

of  pure  blood  130,000,000 


1  Johnstone's  Physical   Atlas.      Notes  accom- 
panying the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Europe. 


Of  Mixed  Mood,  i 

Teutonic  Celtic  ....  22,000,000 
Teutonic  Sclavonian  .  .  .  6,000,000 
Teutonic  mixed  with  "Wallopns, 

in  Belgium       ....     1,200,000 
Teutonic     Northmen      in     Nor- 
mandy        1,500,000 

Celtic,  in  its  various  crosses     .      56,000,000 

Sclavonian 6,000,000 

Lettons  (in  Livonia,  to  the  east  of 

the  Baltic)        ....    2,000,000 

Turks 4,000,000 

Turco-Tartar-Sclavonic,  in  centre, 

south-east,  and  east  of  Bussia    2,600,000 
Kalmuck,  between  the  rivers  Yol- 

ga  and  Don      ....       300,000 

101,600,000 


Total  people  of  pure  blood  in 

Europe 130,000,000 

Of  mixed  blood          .        .        .      101,600,000 
Gypsies 600,000 


Total  population  of  Europe  232,000,000 


If  we  examine  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  languages  spoken  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  we  find  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  classed  under  three 
principal  headings  ;  namely,  the  Teutonic, 
the  Sclavonian,  and  the  Greco- Latin  fami- 
lies. 

Languages  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  (or 
German)  family  are  spoken  in  the  countries 
occupied  chiefly  by  that  group  of  nations, — 
embracing  England,  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
the  greater  part  of  Belgium,  and  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  Sclavonic  languages,  coincidently 
with  the  same  family  of  people,  prevail  in 
Sclavonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, —  all 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  the  Bal- 
kan and  Alpine  systems  and  the  south  banks 
of  the  Danube. — in  "VVallachia,(to  the  north 
of  that  river,)  and  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Poland,  and  the  southern  half  of  Bussia. 

The  Greco-Latin  family  of  languages  be- 
longs to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  compre- 
hends the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  modern  Greek  tongues — all  but  the 
last  of  which  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  Latin,  variously  modified  by  ad- 
mixture with  the  dialects  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  those  of  successive  races  of  in- 
vaders and  settlers. 

The  Celtic  dialects  are  now  confined  to  a 
portion  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
to  the  Highland  population  of  northern 
and  western  Scotland,  the  people  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,twhere  a  peculiar  dialect,  called  the 
Manx,  is  spoken,)  the  inhabitants  of  "Wales, 
and  the  Bretons  or  Armoricans,  who  oc- 
cupy the  most  western  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Brittany  (or  Bretagne)  in  the  north- 
west of  France.  The  native  language  of 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands  was  also  a 
Celtic  dialect,  but  it  is  now  extinct;  the 
Celtic  languages  are  everywhere  becoming 
more  restricted  in  range,  and  are  in  process 
of  being  gradually  supplanted  by  those  in 
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general  use  among  the  population  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  still  exist.  In  an- 
cient times,  however,  the  Celtic  family  of 
languages  Avas  much  more  extensively  dis- 
tributed, and  embraced  a  considerable  part 
of  the  west  of  Europe,  including  the  abori- 
ginal population  of  our  own  country. 

All  the  above-mentioned  families  of  lan- 
guage, together  with  some  detached  dia- 
lects of  limited  extent,  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  class  ;  under  which  designation 
are  embraced  the  various  tongues  spoken 
throughout  the  wide  space  between  the 
western  shores  of  Europe,,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ganges,  in  the  south  of  Asia.  In 
this  immense  range  of  country,  which  em- 
braces also  the  dialects  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  families,  the  various  languages  are 
all  found  to  be  more  or  less  connected  by 
affinities  of  grammatical  structure,  and  by 
the  common  possession  of  words  which  ex- 
press some  of  the  simplest  and  most  uni- 
versal wants  of  man. 

The  comparative  density  of  the  population 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  coin- 
cides in  some  measure  with  the  propor- 
tional fertility  of  its  different  regions  ; 
though  the  one  is  by  no  means  to  be  always 
regarded  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
other,  since  many  countries,  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, or  Turkey,  are  capable  of  supporting 
a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than 
they  actually  possess.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  not  naturally  fertile,  have 
been  made  the  seats  of  a  dense  population 
solely  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  persever- 
ing industry.  Such  is  the  case  with  Hol- 
land, and  several  of  the  Belgian  provinces. 
The  average  density  of  population  in  Eu- 
rope, as  a  whole,  is  sixty -five  to  the  square 
mile.  The  most  thinly  inhabited  country  i  s 
Norway,  which  has  only  ten  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile;  Sweden  has  only  twenty, 
and  Russia  only  thirty.  In  Belgium,  which 
is  the  most  populous  country  in  Europe, 
there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
England,  above  three  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
in  Holland,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  ; 
in  Italy,  less  than  two  hundred;  in  Erance, 
less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  in  Ger- 
many, about  a  hundred  and  sixty.  In  gener- 
al, the  density  of  population  decreases  from 
the  south  towards  the  north,  and,  in  a  still 
greater  ratio,  from  the  west  towards  the 
east.  It  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  most 
thickly  clustered. 

Political  divisions  of  Europe.  The  po- 
litical divisions  of  Europe  are  numerous, 
comparatively  to  the  smallness  of  its  size 
among  continents.  No  fewer  than  fifty- 
eight  independent  states  are  comprised 
within  its  limits.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  of  proportions  so  diminutive,  that 
the  eye  scarcely  recognises  their  position 
upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Thirty-eight 
of  the  number  are  comprehended  within 
the  confederated  states  of  Germany ;  and  of 
these,  only  two,  Austria  and  Prussia,  take 
their  places  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Euro- 
pean powers.  Several  others  found  in  the 
1  The  sovereign  of  Russia  is  usually  styled  the 
czar:  the  ruler  of  Turkey,  the  sultan,  or  grand 


list  are  also  of  trifling  weight  in  the  politi- 
cal scale,  though  some  of  them  derive  an 
interest  of  yet  higher  character  from  histo- 
rical associations,  and  the  lustre  conferred 
upon  them  by  great  names. 

The  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  Great  Britain,  Erance,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia.  Of  these,  Russia 
possesses  a  territory  enormously  greater  in 
extent  than  either  of  the  others,  and  also 
surpasses  each  of  them  in  actual  amount  of 
population, — though,  relatively  to  extent  of 
surface,  amongst  the  most  thinly  inhabited 
of  European  countries. 

The  second-rate  powers  are  Spain,  Tur- 
key, Sweden  and  Norway, and  Holland;  the 
three  former  of  which  surpass  the  last-men- 
tioned country  both  in  size  and  population, 
though  Holland  is  superior  to  either  in  com- 
mercial importance. 

Amongst  the  third-rate  powers  are  Bel- 
gium, Portugal,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Sardinia, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Switzerland.  Below 
these  are  the  various  smaller  states,  with 
diminishing  degrees  of  importance,  down  to 
those  which,  as  Lichtenstein  and  San  Ma- 
rino, comprehend  merely  a  moderate-sized 
town  with  the  adjacent  district,  and  a  few 
thousands  of  inhabitants. 

The  forms  of  government  that  prevail  in 
Europe  are  equally  various  as  the  size  and 
population  of  its  different  states.  Every 
variety  of  political  arrangement  is  found 
within  its  limits,  from  the  most  uncontrolled 
despotism  to  those  forms  of  constitutional 
authority  in  which,  as  in  our  own  happily- 
circumstanced  country,  the  opinion  of  the 
humblest  is  allowed  free  expression,  and 
hence  even  obtains  a  limited  measure  of  in- 
fluence over  the  direction  of  its  public  af- 
fairs;— or  to  those  in  which  the  popular 
voice,  exercised  through  the  medium  of  re- 
publican institutions,  constitutes  (at  least 
nominally)  the  sovereign  authority.  All 
these  forms  are  divisible  into  the  three 
classes  here  adverted  to,— absolute  monar- 
chies, or  autocracies, — limited  or  constitutional 
monarchies, — and  republics.  Russia  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  first,  Great  Britain 
of  the  second,  and  the  states  which  form  the 
Swiss  confederation  are  an  example  of  the 
third.  Each  class,  however,  presents  numer- 
ous minor  shades  of  difference  amongst 
those  states  which  fall  within  its  limits, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  even  difficult  to  de- 
termine with  precision  the  class  to  which  a 
particular  state  should  be  assigned.  Prussia 
is  an  example  of  this  difficulty — its  political 
institutions  being  in  many  respects  of  a 
character  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
absolutism  than  to  any  other  condition  of 
government,  while  in  some  regards  it  pos- 
sesses the  semblance  (if  not  the  reality) 
of  constitutional  forms  of  authority. 

Of  the  fifty-eight  states  into  which,  as  we 
have  said,  Europe  is  at  present  divided,  four 
are  empires^  (Russia,  Erance,  Austria,  and 
Turkey)  : — fifteen  are  kingdoms  (Great  Bri- 
tain, Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  "VVirtemberg, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Greece) : — eight  are 
srifyninr,  or,  more  properly,  the  padishah.  The 
title  of  Grand  Seignior  is  of  Italian  origin. 
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grand-duchies  (Tuscany,  Baden,  and  six  of 
the  smaller  German  states) : — one  (Hessen- 
Cassel)  is  an  electorate : — and  one  (the  States 
of  the  Church)  under  an  ecclesiastical  form  of 
government.  The  others  comprehend  vari- 
ous duchies,  principalities,  republics,  and 
free  cities,  which  will  fall  under  notice  in 
their  several  places  as  we  proceed. 

In  regard  to  religion,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  pagan  (or  semi-pagan) 
tribes  scattered  along  its  arctic  coasts,  the 
population  of  Europe  is  wholly  monotheis- 
tic, and  the  vast  majority  of  it  Christian. 
The  Jews  are  scattered  through  all  its  vari- 
ous nations  :  the  Mohammedans  are  con- 
fined to  its  south-eastern  peninsula,  Turkey. 
The  Christians  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ers of  three  great  churches — the  Greek,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant. 

The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  most  of  the 
essential  doctrines  and  forms  of  which  agree 
with  those  of  the  Romish  ritual,  became 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  schisms  that  originated  during 
the  ninth  century.  It  was  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  still  its  no- 
minal head.  The  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe  :  they  include  the  modern  Greeks, 
(who  are  found  scattered  throughout  Euro- 
pean Turkey  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant, 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  properly  so  called,) 
with  many  of  the  people  of  southern  Hun- 
gary and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  including  Galicia  or  Austrian 
Poland,  besides  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Russia.  The  total  number  of  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  is  probably  not 
less  than  fifty  millions,  or  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  entire  population  of  Europe. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Europe  are  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  retains  almost  un- 
divided sway  in  most  of  its  southern  and 
many  of  its  central  and  western  countries. 
In  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Austrian  crown,  it  is  do- 
minant and  almost  exclusive.  In  many  of 
the  states  of  southern  and  western  Germany, 
through  nearly  a  half  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and   throughout  the    Polish   provinces   of 


Russia,  the  papacy  is  equally  triumphant 
in  its  hold  over  the  consciences  of  mankind. 
In  fact,  the  limits  between  the  Romish  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  remain  now  upon 
the  map  of  Europe,  as  a  great  historian  has 
justly  remarked,  nearly  as  they  were  three 
centuries  since.  The  majority  of  Ireland 
still  owns  the  spiritual  sway  of  the  older 
Church  ;  and  if  the  numerical  disproportion 
of  its  Protestant  population  to  the  entire 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  becoming  less- 
ened in  that  country,  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
emigration  thence  of*  numbers  of  its  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  the  substitution  of 
Protestant  immigrants  in  their  place,  not 
to  any  symptoms  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Romish  faith,  or  dis- 
position to  relinquish  the  tenets  of  its 
creed. 

The  Protestant,  or  Reformed,  religion, 
though  probably  not  embracing  among 
its  followers  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
the  whole  European  population,  includes 
amongst  its  adherents  those  nations  that 
are  most  distinguished  by  their  intelligence, 
opulence,  and  general  advancement  in  civil- 
ization, and  in  which  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  at  large  is  in  the 
most  satisfactory  state.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
western  and  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
that  its  followers  are  found :  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  with  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  more  than  half  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  are  almost  exclusively  Protestant; 
while  Prussia,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
states  of  northern  Germany,  are  so  in  regard 
to  the  great  majority  of  their  population. 
The  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  with  reference  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  chiefly  prevail,  will  be  noticed 
as  we  proceed. 


Reasons  similar  to  those  which  dictated 
the  commencement  of  our  description  of  the 
greater  divisions  of  the  globe  with  Europe, 
lead  us  to  begin  our  more  detailed  account 
of  this  portion  of  the  earth  with  our  own 
country.  The  maritime  supremacy  and  com- 
mercial greatness  of  the  British  empire  en- 
title Great  Britain  to  rank  first  in  the  list  of 
European  nations. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
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The  British  Islanps  are  a  numerous 
group,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
westward  of  the  European  continent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census-commissioners,  they 
comprise,  in  all,  more  than  5000  islands  and 
islets  of  various  sizes — by  far  the  greater 
number  of  which,  however,  are  mere  rocks, 
and  are  uninhabited.  The  two  largest 
islands  of  the  group  are  Great  Britain,  which 
comprehends  an  area  of  83,826  square  miles,* 
and  Ireland,  which  is  32,513  square  miles  in 
size.  Of  the  smaller  members  of  the  British 
archipelago,  the  principal  are  the  Shetland 
Islands,  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Hebrides, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Shetland  Islands  form  the  most  north- 
ern portion  of  the  British  archipelago,  and 
the  extreme  point  of  the  island  of  Unst  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  group)  is  60°  49'  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  The  most  southward 
among  the  Scilly  Islands,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  archipelago,  is  in  49°  53' 
north  latitude.  The  distance  between  these 
points,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  is 
equivalent  to  756  miles,  which  is  the  entire 
extent  of  the  British  archipelago  from  north 
to  south. 

The  point  of  land  called  Lowestoft  Ness, 
upon  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  is  the  easternmost 
point  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  of  the 
entire  group.  It  is  1°  46'  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Some  little  islets 
called  the  Blaskets,  lying  off  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland,  (near  the  promontory  called 
Dunmore  Head,)  are  10°  36'  to  the  west  of 
the  same  meridian.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  British  Islands,  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  is,  therefore,  12°  22'  of  longitude, 
which  corresponds  to  forty-nine  minutes 
and  twenty-seven  seconds  of  time.* 

The  island  of  Great  Britain, as  a  whole,  is 
of  long  and  narrow  shape,  decreasing  in 
breadth  from  its  southern  towards  its  north- 
ern extremity.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  island  forms  Scotland ; — Wales  occupies 
a  small  part  of  its  western  side  ; — the  re- 
maining and  larger  portion  of  the  island  be- 
longs to  England.     Ireland  is  an  island  of 

1  English  miles,  whether  square  or  linear,  are 
used  throughout  the  work,  unless  expressly  indi- 
cated otherwise. 

2  Difference  of  longitude  is  equivalent  to  differ- 
ence of  time,  as  reckoned  at  various  meridians : 
and  the  one  quantity  may  always  be  obtained 
from  the  other,  allowing  the  rate  of  one  hour  of 
time  for  every  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude.  It  is 
mid-day  (or  12  at  noon)  at  any  place  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  that  place,  that  is,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  highest  point  in  the  heavens. 
Since  the  sun  traverses  (or  rather  appears  to  tra- 
verse, for  it  is  the  earth  that  really  moves)  the 
entire  circle  of  the  heavens  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  follows  that  a  twenty-fourth  part  of 
that  space— that  is,  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  3G0a, 
equal  to  15°— will  be  traversed  in  a  single  hour. 


squarer  and  compacter  shape,  though  its 
dimensions  from  north  to  south  considerably 
exceed  its  limits  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  seas  that  surround  the  British  Islands 
are  offsets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the 
east,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  main- 
land of  Europe,  is  the  North  Sea — the  more 
southward  portion  of  which,  lying  between 
England  and  Holland,  is  distinguished  as 
the  German  Ocean.  To  the  south  is  the 
English  Channel,  which  divides  England 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  Eng- 
lish Channel  is  connected  with  the  German 
Ocean  by  the  strait  of  Dover,  which,  in  its 
narrowest  part  (between  the  towns  of  Dover 
and  Calais)  is  little  more  than  twenty  miles 
across. 

The  open  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  washes 
the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the 
British  Islands.  Between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  the  Irish  Sea,  which  is  connected 
with  the  ocean  by  two  channels — the  North 
Channel,  to  the  northward,  (between  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,)  and  St. 
George's  Channel  to  the  southward  (be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  Irish  shores).  The 
Bristol  Channel  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
which  indents  the  western  coasts  of  Britain, 
between  Wales  on  the  one  side  and  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  on  the 
other. 

The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is  uni- 
formly milder,  and  also  more  humid,  than 
that  of  the  continent  in  similar  latitudes. 
This  results  from  the  ameliorating  and 
equalizing  influences  exercised  by  the  ad- 
joining seas.  In  temperate  and  cold  lati- 
tudes, large  bodies  of  water  always  tend  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  re- 
verse in  tropical  regions  ;  for  water  every- 
where preserves  a  more  uniform  condition 
of  beat  than  land  does.  The  British  Islands 
have  hence  a  higher  average  of  temperature 
throughout  the  year, and  also  experience  in 
a  less  degree  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
at  the  opposite  seasons,  than  is  the  case 
with  places  on  the  mainland.  The  western 
sides,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
are  warmer  than  the  eastern,  and  the  coldest 

That  is,  a  plac<»  that,  lies  15°  east  of  any  given 
meridian  will  have  the  sun  upon  its  meridian  one 
hour  sooner,  while  one  situated  the  same  distance 
to  the  westward  wi'l  have  its  mid-day  one  hour 
later,  than  will  be  the  case  at  the  meridian 
chosen.  The  local  time  at  either  place  will,  of 
course,  be  earlier  or  later  accordingly.  Parts  of 
an  hour  bear  the  same  ratio  to  degrees  or  portions 
of  degrees  as  the  entire  hour  does  to  fifteen  de- 
grees :  thus,  one  degree  of  longitude  is  equivalent 
to  four  minutes  of  time,  three  degrees  of  longi- 
tude to  twelve  minutes,  and  so  on.  Liverpool  is 
under  a  meridian  3°  west  of  Greenwich,  and  its 
local  time  is  therefore  twelve  minutes  later  than 
Greenwich  time.  Yarmouth  is  1°  45'  east  of  Green- 
wich, and  its  local  time  is  hence  seven  minutes 
earlier  than  Greenwich  time. 
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portions  of  the  entire  archipelago  are  the 
eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of 
the  British  Islands  are,  for  the  most  part, 
those  which  belong  to  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  in  general.  Some  particulars  relative 
to  their  distribution  are  stated  in  subse- 
quent pages.  Wheat  is  capable  of  success- 
ful culture  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-;  ighth 
parallel  ;  beyond  which,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland,  only  the  hardier  grains, 
as  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  come  to  perfection. 
In  the  north  of  England  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  extends  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  oats  grow  at 
nearly  double  that  height.  In  the  northern 
portions  of  Scotland  wheat  will  not  succeed 
at  greater  altitudes  than  four  hundred  feet, 
nor  oats  beyond  nine  hundred  aiid  fifty  feet ; 
but  the  hardier  grain  called  bigg  (a  kind  of 
barley)  often  ripens  at  a  hundred  feet 
greater  elevation. 

Among  the  plants  of  larger  size  most 
widely  spread  over  both  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  forming  some  of  the  principal  com- 
ponents of  British  vegetation,  are  the  com- 
mon oak,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the 
hazel-nut,  the  aspen,  the  dwarf- willow,  the 
common  yew,  the  blackthorn,  the  black- 
berry, the  common  ash,  the  holly,  and  the 
common  dog-rose.  The  birch,  alder,  poplar, 
mountain-ash,  and  Scotch  fir,  are  the  prin- 
cipal native  woods  in  Scotland. 

The  maple,  the  beech,  the  Spanish  ches- 
nut,  the  elm,  and  the  common  misletoe, 
occur  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  diminish  in  frequency  northward. 
Every  plant  which  is  universally  spread 
over  the  Bi'itish  Islands  is  also  a  native  of 
the  central  parts  of  western  Europe. 

The  zoology  of  the  British  Islands  does 
not  now  include  any  of  the  larger  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom  belonging  to  the  car- 
nivorous order  of  quadrupeds ;  some  which 
were  formerly  common,  as  the  wolf,  the 
bear,  and  the  wild  boar,  have  been  gradu- 
ally exterminated,  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  advance  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  fox,  though  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  the  chase,  is  compara- 
tively scarce.  Both  the  badger  and  the 
otter  were  formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  present.  Two  or  three  varieties  of 
the  weasel  and  marten  are  generally  dis- 
tributed, and  the  wild  cat  is  still  found  in 
the  wooded  districts  both  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  is  most  frequent  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  former. 

The  common  squirrel  (which  belongs  to 
the  order  rodentia,  or  gnawing  quadrupeds) 
is  generally  diffused  in  Great  Britain,  but 
lias  only  lately  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land :  varieties  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  tribe 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  islands.     The 

1  "When  this  breed  (says  Mr.  Swainson,  Hugh 
Murray's  "  Encyclop.  of  Geogr.,"  p.  339)  was  ex- 
terminated from  the  open  forests  is  not  known  ; 
•but  it  was  confined  to  parks  long  before  the  Re- 
formation. In  colour  this  breed  of  oxen  is  en- 
tirely white,  with  the  muzzle  black.  Their  man- 
ners are  singular;  upon  perceiving  a  stranger, 
they  gallop  wildly  in  a  circle  round  him,  stop  and 
gaze,  toss  their  heads,  and  show  signs  of  defiance; 
this  is  repeated  several  times,  each  circle  being 
made  smaller,   until   they  approach  sufficiently 


common  dormouse  is  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  the  various  species  of  mice  and  rats 
are  universally  distributed  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  common  hedgehog  and  the 
mole  (among  the  insectivora,  or  insect-eating 
animals)  are  generally  dispersed  over  the 
fields  and  heaths  of  England,  but  the  latter 
does  not  extend  into  Ireland,  nor  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  Ten  species  of 
the  bat  tribe  are  enumerated  as  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  ruminating  animals  (ruminantia), 
besides  the  ordinary  domestic  species,  are 
the  red  deer  or  stag  ;  the  fallow  deer ;  the 
roebuck  (now  rare  in  England,  but  abund- 
ant in  some  parts  of  Scotland)  ;  the  com- 
mon goat,  still  found  in  a  wild  state  among 
the  mountains  of  "Wales ;  and  the  wild  ox, 
the  breed  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
parks  of  some  of  our  nobility. 1  The  red 
deer  is  found  in  Ireland,  but  the  roebuck 
does  not  occur  in  that  island.  The  fossil  re- 
mains of  a  large  species  of  deer,  commonly 
known  as  the  Irish  elk,  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct, have  been  found  in  England  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  in  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  feathered  tribes  are  numerously  dis- 
tributed in  nearly  every  part  of  Britain, 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  species  native  to  Europe  being 
found  within  our  own  shores.  Most  of 
these  are  birds  of  small  size,  as  the  night- 
ingale, blackbird,  linnet,  thrush,  goldfinch, 
skylark,  and  others  belonging  to  the  family 
of  warblers ;  besides  the  sparrow,  wren, 
and  many  others  of  general  distribution. 
Some  of  the  birds  most  numerous  in  Britain 
are  migratory  in  their  habits,  as  the  swal- 
low, cuckoo,  marten, and  others,  which  only 
visit  us  on  the  approach  of  summer.  Others, 
again,  as  the  redwing,  fieldfare,  woodcock, 
snipe,  and  some  aquatic  birds,  are  winter 
visitors,  migrating  hither  from  more  north- 
ern latitudes. 

Birds  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  including 
the  domestic  poultry,  besides  partridges, 
grouse,  and  pheasants,  though  numerous  as 
individuals,  are  less  so  as  species.  The  ptar- 
migan only  occurs  in  the  highest  and  wild- 
est parts  of  Scotland,  including  the  islands 
of  the  Hebrides  and  Orkney  groups.  The 
red  grouse  is  peculiar  to  the  British  Islands. 
The  capercaillie  grouse,  or  "cock  of  the 
woods,"  once  common  amongst  the  forests 
of  Scotland,  has  been  extirpated  from  our 
island  during  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century :  of  late  years,  however,  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reintroduce 
(from  Norway)  this  noble  bird  of  game. 
The  great  bustard,  another  magnificent 
bird,  which  was  formerly  common  in  Bri- 
tain, has  now  become  very  scarce,  and  is 
evidently  in  process  of  extinction.  It  is, 
near  to  make  an  effective  charge.  The  cows  con- 
ceal their  j'oung  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  when  one 
of  the  herd  is  wounded  or  enfeebled,  the  others 
gore  it  to  death.  The  breed  is  preserved  at  Chil- 
lingham  Castle,  (near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,)  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  and  a  few  other 
places.  The  reader  will  remember  an  incident 
connected  with  these  fierce  representatives  of  the 
untamed  denizens  of  the  ancient  British  forests 
which  lends  its  interest  to  the  dark  romance  of 
the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 
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indeed,  already  almost  confined  to  a  single 
county — Norfolk — though  still  occasionally 
met  with  elsewhere. 

Among  birds  of  prey,  both  the  falcon  and 
hawk  tribes  occur,  but  the  former  is  be- 
coming scarce.  The  golden  eagle,  the  largest 
bird  found  in  the  British  Islands,  frequents 
the  higher  mountain-regions  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  Another  species  of 
eagle,  the  white-tailed  or  sea-eagle,  is  com- 
mon in  the  Hebrides,  and  also  in  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  groups. 

Of  the  total  number  of  reptiles  known  to 
naturalists,  the  British  Islands  possess  only 
thirteen,  but  five  of  which  are  natives  of 
Ireland.  Frogs  and  toads  are  pretty  gener- 
ally diffused.  The  common  viper,  or  adder, 
and  also  the  harmless  ringed  snake,  are 
common  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  though  the 
latter  is  less  numerously  found  in  Scotland 
than  the  former.  No  snakes  occur  in  Ire- 
land: a  single  species  of  lizard,  with  four  of 
the  order  of  frogs,  newts,  &c,  constitute  the 
only  reptiles  met  with  in  that  country,  and 
even  some  of  these  are,  it  appears  probable, 
of  recent  introduction. 

A  vast  number  of  insects  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Islands,  many  of  them 
familiarly  known  by  our  ordinary  and  daily 
observation.  But  these,  though  interesting 
to  the  naturalist,  and  designed  to  fulfil  im- 
portant functions  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
require  no  special  notice  in  such  a  general 
survey  as  the  present. 

"We  proceed  to  describe  the  more  particu- 
lar features  of  British  geography  under  the 
three  heads  of  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Extent  and  boundaries,  coasts,  &c.  England 
(including  AY  ales)  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Scotland;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean. 
The  line  of  division  between  England  and 
Scotland  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Tweed,  the  high  ground  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Solway  Firth. 

The  most  northern  point  of  England  is 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  :  the  most  southern  is  the  headland 
called  the  Lizard,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
A  straight  line  drawn  between  these  two 
points  would  measure  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles.  The  most  eastern 
point  is  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk ;  the 
most  western,  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall. 
A  line  drawn  between  the  two  last-named 
points  exceeds  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  length  ;  but  such  a  line  is  diagonal 
in  direction,  and  exceeds  the  real  breadth  of 
the  island.  A  line  drawn  along  the  general 
direction  of  the  south  coast  of  England, 
where  the  breadth  of  the  island  is  greatest 
— between  the  Land's  End  and  the  South 
Foreland  (in  Kent) — measures  three  hundred 


and  twenty  miles.  But  towards  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  England  the  breadth  of 
the  land  diminishes  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
these  proportions,  and  the  opposite  coasts 
are  little  more  than  sixty  miles  apart,  from 
sea  to  sea. 

The  entire  superficial  area  of  England 
and  Wales  is  57,813  square  miles,  of  which 
50,387  belong  to  England,  and  7i26  to  Wales. 
The  length  of  coast-line  exceeds  eighteen 
hundred  miles. 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  are  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  the 
estuary  of  the  Htunber,  the  AVash,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  Upon  the  south 
are  the  smaller  but  important  inlets  of 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  Southampton  Water, 
Weymouth  Bay,  Tor  Bay,  Plymouth  Sound, 
Falmouth  Bay,  and  Mounts  Bay.  The  chan- 
nel which  divides  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  mainland  is  called  Spithead  in  its  east- 
ern, and  the  Solent  lu  its  western,  half. 

The  great  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
indents  the  western  coast ;  different  por- 
tions of  it  form  respectively  Barnstaple, 
Swansea,  and  Carmarthen  Bays.  Further 
northward  are  Milford  Haven,  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  Cardigan  Bay ;  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Kibble  ;  More- 
cambe  Bay,  and  the  Solway  Firth. 

The  coast  of  the  English  Channel  to  the 
east  of  Selsey  Bill  (Sussex)  is  deficient  in 
natural  harbours :  so  also  are  many  parts  of 
the  eastern  coast.  But  along  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  south  coast,  and  also 
along  great  part  of  the  western  shores,  are 
estuaries  that  form  excellent  and  safe 
places  of  resort  for  shipping.  Among  the 
principal  of  them  are  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
Plymouth  Sound,  Falmouth  Harbour,  and 
Milford  Haven,  all  of  which  are  capable  of 
sheltering  in  perfect  security  vessels  of  the 
largest  size. 

The  sea  is  deeper  off  the  western  shores  of 
Britain  than  upon  either  its  southern  or 
eastern  sides.  The  German  Ocean,  which 
washes  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  is 
mostly  shallow.  The  English  Channel  gra- 
dually increases  in  depth  from  its  eastern  to- 
wards its  wt  stern  portion.  The  bed  of  the 
Irish  Sea  is  deep  throughout — exceeding  by 
more  than  double  the  general  depth  of  the 
German  Ocean.  The  tides  reach,  in  general, 
a  greater  depth  upon  the  western  coasts 
than  upon  other  portions  of  the  island.  In 
the  Solway  Firth,  Morecambe  Bay,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  (at  the  head  of  the 
Bristol  Channel),  the  rise  of  water,  in  the 
case  of  the  highest  spr  ng-tides,  is  astonish- 
ingly great — sometimes  amounting,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  to  sixty  feet,  or  even 
upwards.  The  mean  height  to  which  the 
tides  rise  around  the  shores  of  Britain  is, 
however,  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of 
this. 

Surface.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
England  has  a  gently  undulating  surface, 
and  in  many  parts  extensive  and  almost 
perfectly  level  tracts  occur.  In  the  north, 
however,  the  country  assumes  a  mountain- 
ous character,  and  a  similar  aspect  distin- 
guishes (though  in  a  less  striking  manner) 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  southern  districts  are  also,  for  the  most 
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part,  more  or  less  diversified  by  altei'nate 
hill  and  dale.  Wales,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  is  mountainous  nearly 
throughout. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  form  part  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  England :  their  highest 
point  is  2658  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  the  westward  extremity  of  the  Che- 
viot Hills  a  nearly  continuous  succession  of 
high  grounds  stretch  to  the  southward,  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  island — terminating  in 
the  district  called  the  Peak,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  and  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Trent.  This  range  is  usually 
described  by  geographers  under  the  name  of 
the  rcnnine  Chain — an  appellation,  how- 
ever, which  is  locally  unknown.  The 
heights  which  it  embraces  lie,  for  the  most 
part,  along  the  boundary  between  the  six 
northern  counties,  (three  of  them  lying  to 
the  east,  and  three  to  the  west,  of  the 
chain,)  and  they  also  form  a  dividing  line, 
or  watershed,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  seas  •,  the  rivers  that  originate  on 
one  side  of  the  range  flow  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  while  those  that  descend  its 
opposite  side  carry  their  waters  into  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  highest  point  among  this 
range  of  high  ground  is  the  mountain  called 
Cross  Fell, situated  towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Cumberland  and  containing  the 
source  of  the  river  Tees.  Cross  Fell  attains 
a  height  of  2901  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
"Whernside,  Ingleborough,  and  Pen-y-gent — 
all  within  the  limits  of  Yorkshire  —  and 
Pendle  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  are 
also  well-known  points  in  the  same  tract  of 
high  ground. 

The  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  is  the  name  of 
an  extensive  district,  not  of  a  single  eleva- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  the  High  Peak  and 
the  Low  Peak,  the  former  embracing  the 
northern,  and  the  latter  the  middle,  division 
of  the  county.  The  highest  point  of  the 
Peak  is  19S1  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tract 
of  the  High  Peak  possesses  striking  natural 
beauties,  and  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  numerous  caverns  found  in  the 
limestone  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Similar  formations  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  range, 
which  consists  throughout  of  limestone. 

The  highest  elevations  in  England  are, 
however,  found  in  a  tract  situated  to  the 
westward  of  the  range  of  heights  above 
referred  to,  and  which  occupies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  with  the  detached  portion 
of  Lancashire.  This  mountain-tract  forms 
a  kind  of  knot,  or  group  of  heights,  spread- 
ins  out  in  various  directions,  with  long  and 
narrow  valleys  between.  It  is  a  region 
of  striking  natural  beauties,  the  most  at- 
tractive amongst  which  are  the  numerous 
lakes  that  lie  embosomed  within  its  recesses. 
These  bodies  of  water  are  mostly  of  long 
and  narrow  shape,  their  outlines  conform- 
ing to  those  of  the  adjacent  high  grounds  on 
either  side.  Most  of  them  lie  at  a  great 
height  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
possess  considerable  depth.  The  longest — 
Windermere — exceeds  ten  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of 
240  feet.    The  most  elevated  summit  of  the 


Cumbrian  mountain-group,  (as  this  tract  is 
sometimes  termed,)  is  found  in  Scaw-fell 
Pikes,  which  rise  to  3166  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  summit  of  Helvellyn  is  3055  feet 
in  altitude,  and  that  of  Skiddaw — the  third 
in  height — 3022  feet.  The  entire  mountain- 
tract  possesses  a  bolder  and  more  -varied 
aspect  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  England,  though  inferior  in  height — and 
perhaps  also  in  natural  beauties — to  the 
mountains  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Scottish  highlands. 

The  higher  region  of  the  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains consists  almost  entirely  of  rocks  of 
slatey  formation ,  bordered  on  the  north- wr  st, 
north,  and  south  by  a  raised  belt  of  moun- 
tain limestone,  (in  one  portion  of  which  an 
extensive  coal-field  occurs,)  and  on  the  west 
by  a  narrow  plain  of  new  red  sandstone. 
Slate  is  extensively  quarried  within  its 
limits,  and  there  are  valuable  mines  of  iron 
and  lead — particularly  the  former.  The 
scarce  mineral  called  plumbago,  or  black- 
lead,  (which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the 
island,)  is  worked  in  the  high  valley  of  Bor- 
rowdale,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain - 
region.  Granite  rock  is  found  in  two  or 
three  places,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  large  county 
of  York,  towards  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean,  there  are  found  two  distinct  tracts  of 
hilly  character,  distinguished  as  the  North 
York  Moors  and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The 
former  are  a  high  barren  tract,  with  a  ge- 
nerally rounded  surface,  rising  in  some 
places  into  bleak  hills  :  the  highest  point  is 
Burton  (or  Botton)  Head,  1485  feet  above 
the  sea.  Roseberry  Topping,  a  well-known 
hill  within  the  same  region,  is  1022  feet 
high. 

The  Yorkshire  Wolds  are  a  high  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation,  of 
which  they  form  the  northernmost  limit  in 
England.  The  ascent  of  the  Wolds  is  steep 
upon  the  north  and  west  sides :  Wilton 
Beacon,  towards  the  western  escarpment,  is 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  eastern  slope  is  more  gradual,  and 
in  this  direction  the  Wolds  are  divided  from 
the  sea  by  a  low,  undulating  tract,  called 
Holderness.  This  tract  embraces  the  land 
lying  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Humber,  and  consists  of  clays  and 
gravels  belonging  to  the  tertiary  formation. 
The  Humber  divides  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire 
from  similar  high  grounds — composed  also 
of  chalk  —  which  occupy  great  part  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln. 

All  the  high  grounds  above  described  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Trent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  which 
are  immediately  eastward  of  the  lower 
course  of  that  river.  To  the  south  of  the 
Trent  the  country  is  morer  generally  level, 
or  of  undulating  surface,  with  broad  plains 
and  valleys  which  slope  gently  towards  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  two  south- 
western counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
however,  the  ground  again  presents  a  moun- 
tainous appearance,  and  attains  an  altitude 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  any  points  I 
found  within  the  midland  or  eastern  coun-  . 
ties.  To  the  eastward  of  the  river  Exe, 
(upon  which  the  city  of  Exeter  stands,)  and  | 
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to  the  southward  of  the  river  Trent,  very 
few  points  attain  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  central  parts  of  England  con- 
sist, in  fact,  of  an  undulating  plain  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  and  with  no  well-defined 
or  distinctly  marked  features  of  superficial 
contour.  The  average  height  of  this  plain 
varies  between  two  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred feet :  the  town  of  Buckingham  is  265 
feet  above  the  sea,  Northampton  198  feet, 
Oakham  362  feet,  Leicester  328  feet,  and 
Birmingham  341  feet-  The  rivers  that  rise 
in  this  tract  flow  into  different  seas,  from 
sources  that  lie  closely  adjacent  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  ground  that  intervenes  be- 
tween which  is  of  inconsiderable  height. 
Hence  the  facility  which  the  midland  parts 
of  England  have  offered  for  the  construction 
of  canals  and  railways,  by  which  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  the  island  have  become  so 
extensively  connected. 

From  the  east  side  of  the  Wash  (on  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean)  a  range  of  high 
ground  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
passing  through  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk, Cambridge,  Hertford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Oxford.  This  tract  consists 
entirely  of  chalk :  in  Buckingham  and  the 
adjoining  counties  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  the  highest 
points  of  which  are  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.l 

The  valley  of  the  river  Severn  is  bordered 
by  tracts  of  high  ground  upon  either  side. 
Amongst  the  elevations  that  form  the  east- 
ern side  of  this  valley  are  the  Wrekin  (a 
detached  hill  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
of  Shrewsbury) ;  the  Clent  Hills,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester ;  the  Lickey  Hills,  in 
the  same  county;  and,  further  to  the  south, 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  extend  through 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  highest  point  of  the  Cots- 
wold Hills  is  Cleve  Hill,  near  Cheltenham, 
Avhich  is  1134  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Cots- 
wold Hills  derive  their  name  from  the  an- 
cient sheep-cots  formed  on  the  hills  or  wolds : 
they  terminate  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  lying  around 
the  city  of  Bath  in  a  beautiful  amphitheatre. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  is  formed  by  the  tract  called  Wen- 
lock  Edge  and  tire  Clee  Hills,  in  Shropshire, 
— the  Malvern  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Wor- 
cester and  Hereford, —  and  the  high  tract 
of  Dean  Forest,  further  southward,  in  the 
western  portion  of  Gloucestershire.  The 
Malvern  Hills  form  a  narrow  but  continuous 
range  of  high  ground,  about  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  lying  nearly  due  north  and 
south:  the  hill  called  Hereford  Beacon, 
their  highest  point,  reaches  1444  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  tract  called  Dean  Forest 
forms  a  kind  of  undulating  table-land,  about 
nine  hundred  feet  in  altitude :  in  some  parts 
it  is  bleak  and  bare,  but  in  other  portions 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  short  grass, 

l  The  Chiltern  Hills  give  their  name  to  the 
fictitious  office,  by  the  acceptance  of  which  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament  vacates 
his  seat.  The  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds had  attached  to  it  in  former  times  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 


well  adapted  for  sheep  pasturage.  The 
wooded  parts  of  this  region  contain  chiefly 
oak  and  beech  trees,  which  formerly  sup- 
plied a  large  quantity  of  valuable  timber. 
Dean  Forest  includes  a  small  but  valuable 
coal-field. 

The  Chiltern  Hills,  together  with  some 
high  grounds  lying  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  London  and  extending  thence 
into  the  adjoining  county  of  Essex,  bound 
the  valley  of  the  river  Thames  upon  its 
northern  side.  To  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
the  most  prominent  features  consist  of 
ranges  of  hills  lying  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  and  stretching  through  several  of 
the  southern  counties.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct ranges  of  these  hills  (or  rather  elevated 
downs,  as  they  are  properly  termed) — the 
North  Downs  and  the  South  Downs.  The 
former  stretch  through  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  and  thence  into  Hampshire  and 
the  borders  of  Berkshire  :  these  are  gener- 
ally known  by  the  names  of  the  Kentish 
and  Surrey  Hills — at  least  in  those  portions 
of  them  which  are  comprehended  within  the 
counties  so  called.  The  latter  lie  further  to 
the  southward,  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sus- 
sex, and  Hants,  and  closely  adjoin  the  shores 
of  the  English  Channel. 

Both  the  North  and  South  Downs  consist 
throughout  of  chalk,  and  their  abutments 
upon  the  coast  form  the  well-known  chalk 
cliffs,  the  white  surface  of  which  constitutes 
so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  shores  of  our  island.  The 
sections  which  they  exhibit  in  the  various 
railway  cuttings  and  tunnellings  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  various  places  on 
the  south  coast  are  equally  characteristic, 
and  present  similar  evidence  of  the  geolo- 
gical formations  of  those  portions  of  the 
country. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Kent  the  North 
Downs  spread  out  to  considerable  breadth, 
but  assume  more  of  the  character  of  a 
single  ridge  in  advancing  to  the  westward. 
The  hill  upon  which  Dover  Castle  stands  is 
469  feet  high:  the  chalk  hills  near  Maid- 
stone exceed  six  hundred  feet  in  altitude  : 
Botley  Hill,  further  to  the  west,  on  the 
borders  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  is  little  short  of 
nine  hundred  feet.  Immediately  west  of 
Guildford  the  high  ground  forms  a  narrow 
ridge,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  and  which  extends  in  an  unbroken 
line  for  a  distance  of  between  six  and  seven 
miles,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham. 
The  high  road  between  Guildford  and  Farn- 
ham runs  along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  But 
the  highest  elevation  attained  by  the  chalk 
is  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  latter 
county ,  where  the  Inkpen  Beacon — the  lofti- 
est chalk  hill  in  the  island — reaches  to  1011 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  South  Downs  commence  at  Beachy 
Head,  a  prominent  headlar.d  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  conspicuous  from  its  whitened  cliffs, 

jacent  districts  from  the  numerous  banditti  who 
harboured  in  the  extensive  forests  of  beech  by 
which  these  hills  were  covered.  A  striking  evi- 
dence of  change,  as  contrasted  with  their  present 
condition,  whether  regarded  in  a  physical  or 
social  light. 
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which  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Thence  they  run 
westward  along  the  shores  of  the  English 
Channel,  keeping  close  along  the  sea-coast 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton, 
but  afterwards  gradually  diverging  further 
inland.  Several  among  the  more  prominent 
summits  of  this  range  of  high  ground  are 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Butser  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  (near  the  town  of  Petersfield,)  is  917 
feet  high.  A  transverse  range  of  chalk, 
called  the  Alton  Hills,  runs  northward  from 
Butser  Hill,  and  connects  together  the 
North  and  South  Downs.  The  South  Downs 
present  the  appearance  of  verdant  and 
grassy  slopes,  and  are  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellent breed  of  sheep  that  are  reared  upon 
their  sides.  They  contribute  to  the  superior 
warmth  of  the  southern  coasts  of  England, 
by  furnishing  a  shelter  from  the  cold  north- 
erly winds. 

Great  part  of  the  tract  of  country  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Weald 
— a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon, 
and  signifying  wood,  from  the  forests  with 
which  it  was  formerly  covered.  The  re- 
mains of  these  forests  are  still  found  in  the 
tracts  of  St.  Leonard's,  Tilgate,  and  Ash- 
down  Forests,  all  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Sussex.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Weald 
is  now  under  cultivation,  and  affords  excel- 
lent crops.  Its  different  portions  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  respect- 
ively. Hops  are  extensively  grown  in  some 
parts  of  the  Weald. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Wiltshire  there  is 
an  extensive  tract  of  high,  undulating  coun- 
try, which  also  belongs  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, and  in  which  the  ranges  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  after  traversing  the 
county  of  Hants,  finally  terminate,  or  at 
any  rate  lose  the  character  of  distinct 
ranges.  This  tract  is  called  Salisbury  Plain, 
which  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  naked  and  barren  district,  devoid  of 
trees,  but  covered  with  a  short,  thin  grass. 
The  river  Avon,  which  afterwards  passes 
the  city  of  Salisbury,  flows  through  it,  in  a 
southwardly  direction.  In  the  valley  of 
this  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  on.  Adjoining  Salisbury 
Plain,  to  the  northward,  are  the  Marl- 
borough Downs,  a  similar  tract,  which  oc- 
cupy part  of  Wiltshire  and  the  adjacent 
county  of  Berks. 

High  grounds  belonging  to  the  same  geo- 
logical formation — chalk,  which  occupies  so 
large  a  space  in  the  geology  of  our  island — 
stretch  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Salis- 
bury Plain  through  the  county  of  Dorset, 
towards  the  western  extremity  of  which, in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster,  they  ter- 
minate. Horn  Hill,  near  Beaminster,  is  the 
western  extremity  of  the  chalk  formation. 
Thence  the  high  grounds  by  which  the 
chalk  is  throughout  accompanied  bend 
round  to  the  eastward,  and  extend  in  the 
latter  direction  through  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
(in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Dorset,)  ter- 


minating in  the  cliffs  of  Ballard  Down,  op- 
posite the  well-known  rocks  called  the 
Needles,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Needles 
are  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Ballard  Down, 
but  the  continuity  of  the  chalk  is  preserved 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  intervening  chan- 
nel, and  a  range  of  chalk  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  its  west- 
ern to  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Needles 
mark  the  western,  and  Culver  Cliff  the  east- 
ern, termination  of  this  range  of  heights; 
its  highest  point,  Motteston  Down,  is  nearly 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  But  St. 
Catherine's  Hill,  nearer  the  southern  point 
of  the  island,  in  a  detached  range  of  high 
ground,  attains  a  greater  altitude,  exceeding 
eight  hundred  feet. 

On  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Devon 
are  a  range  of  heights  called  the  Blackdown 
Hills,  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  vale  of  Taunton.  Further  to  the  west- 
ward, and  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
counties,  (chiefly  the  northern  part  of  De- 
von,) is  the  district  called  Exmoor — a  high 
tract  of  considerable  extent,  which  measures 
about  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
twelve  from  north  to  south.  Dunkery 
Beacon,  the  highest  point  of  Exmoor,  is 
1668  feet  above  the  sea.  The  higher  por- 
tions of  Exmoor  contain  peat  swamps  of 
many  acres  in  extent :  it  is  almost  destitvite 
of  trees,  except  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivu- 
lets by  which  it  is  watered,  and  which 
chiefly  belong  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Exe. 
The  whole  tract  forms  an  extensive  sheep- 
pasture. 

The  high  grounds  of  Exmoor,  the  Black- 
down  and  Dorset  Hills,  Salisbury  Plain,  and 
the  Marlborough  Downs,  with  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  enclose  upon  three  sides  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country,  watered  by  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  district 
nearly  coincides  with  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, which  has  great  variety  of  surface. 
Within  its  limits,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  are  the  Mendip  Hills,  which 
lie  in  the  general  direction  of  east  and  west ; 
their  top  forms  a  high  flat,  with  a  rapid 
slope  upon  either  side.  The  highest  point 
of  the  Mendip  Hills  is  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Mendips  belong  chiefly 
to  the  mountain-limestone  formation,  and 
contain  lead  and  calamine,  as  well  as  cop- 
per, manganese,  and  ochre.  To  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  Mendip  Hills  is 
Brent  Marsh,  a  low  tract  of  land, — in  its 
natural  condition  an  immense  swamp,  but 
much  improved  by  drainage.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  peat,  which  furnishes  fuel  to 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  south  of  this 
marshy  district  are  the  Polden  Hills,  a  range 
of  trifling  elevation,  and  further  west,  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Parret,  the  Quantock  Hills,  the  highest 
points  of  which  reach  nearly  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet.  The  vale  of  Taunton,  a  highly 
fertile  tract,  intervenes  between  the  Q,uan- 
tock  and  the  Blackdown  Hills. 

The  high  grounds  which  occupy  great 
part  of  the  south-western  corner  of  England, 
(embracing  Cornwall  and  the  greater  part 
of  Devon,)  are  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
island  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Exe  and 
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Tawe — the  former  flowing  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  latter  into  Barnstaple 
Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
A  straight  line  drawn  from  the  town  of 
Exeter  to  Baggy  Head,  on  the  north  side  of 
Barnstaple  Bay,  marks  the  north-eastern 
limit  of  these  elevated  lands. 

The  main  mass  of  the  Devonshire  high- 
lands consists  of  Dartmoor,  a  plateau  of 
irregular  surface,  which  occupies  all  the 
more  central  portion  of  the  county,  extend- 
ing about  twenty-five  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  in  a 
north  and  south  direction.  Granite  rock 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  region,  and 
the  principal  elevations  (or  tors,  as  they  are 
locally  termed)  consist  of  huge  detached 
masses  of  the  same  material.  The  highest 
point  of  Dartmoor  is  Cawsand  Beacon,  near 
its  northern  extremity,  and  about  seventeen 
miles  due  west  of  the  city  of  Exeter :  this 
point  is  1792  feet  in  elevation.  Rippin  Tor, 
fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Exeter,  is  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  and 
the  general  elevation  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain-region  probably  exceeds 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  ascent  to  Dart- 
moor is  steepest  from  the  southward,  and 
the  rivers  on  that  side  form  narrow  valleys : 
upon  the  north  it  sinks  down  with  a  more 
gradual  slope. 

Dartmoor  is  for  the  most  part  a  wild  and 
barren  tract,  with  a  naked  surface.  There 
is  grass,  however,  in  parts,  though  the  soil 
is  in  many  places  boggy.  The  granite  rock 
is  extensively  quarried  for  building-stone. 
The  hard  limestone  and  slaty  rocks  which 
extend  around  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  sides  of  the  mountain-region,  (con- 
stituting what  geologists  designate  the 
Devonian  formation,)  are  rich  in  mineral 
produce,  containing  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
tin  ores,  besides  manganese  and  various 
other  metallic  substances.  Excellent  lime- 
stone for  building  purposes,  and  also  beau- 
tiful veined  marble,  are  worked  in  many 
places,  chiefly  near  the  south  coast  of  the 
county  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay. 

The  valley  of  the  Tamar,  which  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
divides  the  high  grounds  connected  with 
Dartmoor  from  the  elevated  masses  of  the 
latter  county,  the  higher  portions  of  which 
consist  also  of  granite.  The  Cornish  high- 
lands stretch  through  the  entire  extent  of 
the  county, — not,  however,  forming  a  con- 
nected mountain-chain,  but  a  succession  of 
partially  detached  masses  of  elevated  land. 
The  most  extensive,  and  also  the  highest,  of 
these  is  situated  in  the  same  parallel  as 
Dartmoor— or  due  westward  of  that  region  : 
it  contains  the  hill  called  Brown  Willy,  1368 
feet  in  height.  The  high  granite  plain  upon 
which  this  is  situated  extends  about  ten 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  seven 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  about  eight  hundred  feet.  It  is  a 
dreary  waste,  without  trees,  and,  like  Dart- 
moor, has  in  many  places  a  boggy  surface. 
The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  which  intersect 
it  are  covered  with  bogs,  in  many  places 
more  than  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the  lower 
part  of  which  consolidates  into  peat. 

In  the  more   southern  part  of  Cornwall 


the  highlands  are  of  narrow  extent,  and 
form  a  single  axis,  with  a  rapid  slope  to- 
wards the  sea  upon  either  side.  The  moun- 
tain called  Hensbarrow,  near  St.  Austell, 
is  1034  feet  high.  In  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  the  county — the  penin- 
sula between  St.  Ives  and  Mount's  Bays — 
the  hills  form  masses  which  vary  between 
six  and  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  granite,  which  rock  forms 
the  high  and  steep  promontory  called  the 
Land's  End.  The  more  eastern  peninsula, 
which  terminates  in  the  headland  called 
the  Lizard,  is  composed  of  serpentine  rock, 
one  of  the  varieties  of  the  volcanic  (or  trap) 
formations.  The  cliffs  forming  the  Land's 
End  are  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high  ; 
those  of  the  Lizard  Point  exceed  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  highlands  of  Cornwall  are 
distinguished  for  their  abundant  supply  of 
tin  and  copper.  The  principal  mines  are 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
in  the  district  between  St.  Austell  and  the 
Land's  End ;  they  occur  chiefly  at  the  points 
where  the  hard  limestones  and  clay-slates 
are  intersected  by  the  granite  rocks.  Lead 
is  also  worked,  though  to  a  less  extent. 
Granite  is  extensively  quai'ried  in  many 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  tracts  of  high  land  above  described 
bear,  after  all,  but  an  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  extent  of  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  exhibits  a  level 
or  gently  undulated  surface.  The  most  ex- 
tensive plain  is  that  in  the  heart  of  which 
the  city  of  York  is  situated,  and  which  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  that  ultimately  unite 
in  the  channel  of  the  Humber,  as  well  as  by 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Tees,  "Wear,  and 
Tyne,  further  to  the  northward.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  plain,  from  north  to  south,  is 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  In 
this  direction  it  stretches  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Trent  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  (on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land) upon  the  other — embracing  the  larger 
portion  of  Yorkshire,  with  portions  of  the 
adjacent  counties  to  the  northward  and 
southward.  The  widest  portion  of  the  plain 
is  in  the  parallel  of  the  Humber,  where  it 
measures  about  forty-five  miles  across,  from 
east  to  west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  York 
the  breadth  of  the  level  region  is  about 
thirty  miles  ;  further  northward  the  extent 
of  the  plain  becomes  narrowed,  as  the  high 
grounds  of  the  Pennine  chain  approach  near- 
er to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  Two 
great  coal-fields  occur  within  the  limits  of 
this  plain, — one  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland coal-field,  towards  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, the  other  the  South  Yorkshire  (or 
Leeds  and  Nottingham)  coal-field,  towards 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  level  region. 
A  narrow  belt  of  the  rock  called  magncsian 
limestone  runs  through  the  York  plain  from 
north  to  south,  towards  its  western  border, 
and  is  note-worthy  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent building-stone  which  it  furnishes,  and 
which  is  extensively  quarried  within  its 
limits. 

Two  extensive  plains  are  found  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Pennine  range  of  hills, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea.     One  of 
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these  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland, embracing  the  valley 
of  the  river  Eden  (upon  which  Carlisle 
stands)  aud  the  grounds  adjoining  the  upper 
part  of  the  Sol  way  Firth.  The  other  (and 
larger  of  the  two)  stretches  through  Lan- 
cashire, and  thence  into  the  adjoining  county 
of  Chester,  including  the  coast-region  from 
Morecambe  Bay  to  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers 
Mersey  and  Dee.  This  latter  plain  spreads 
out  to  considerable  extent  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  county, 
comprising  a  breadth  of  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  its  widest  limits.  Both  of  these 
plains  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone  form- 
ation of  geologists.  It  is  in  this  formation 
that  strata  of  rock-salt  and  brine-springs 
occur  :  these  are  found  most  extensively  in 
the  part  of  Cheshire  lying  within  the  valley 
of  the  river  Weaver,  which  enters  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Mersey. 
The  southern  part  of  Lancashire  contains  an 
extensive  coal-field. 

The  most  remarkable  lowland  region, 
however,  which  the  surface  of  England  ex- 
hibits, is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  adjoining  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
into  which  gulf  its  drainage  is  carried.  This 
is  the  tract  generally  known  as  the  district 
of  the  fens,  from  the  fact  of  the  lands  which 
it  comprises  being  naturally  of  a  marshy  or 
fenny  character.  The  fen  district  comprises 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  and  Norfolk,  with 
smaller  parts  of  Northampton  and  Suffolk. 
Its  whole  extent, from  the  river  Cam  (below 
Cambridge)  on  the  south,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire 
on  the  north,  is  above  sixty  miles ;  its  great- 
est dimensions  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  King's  Lynn  to  Market  Deeping,  do 
not  exceed  thirty  miles. 

The  tract  comprised  within  the  region  of 
the  fens  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  with  so 
small  a  slope  towards  the  sea  as  to  furnish 
no  sufficient  outfall  for  its  waters.    Hence 
the  necessity  for  artificial  drainage,  which 
has  been  extensively  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  reclaim  the  land  and  render  it  susceptible 
of  culture.     In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast  the  land  is  but  little  higher 
.  than  the  adjacent  s~a,  and  the  entire  tract 
I  is  low.    The  substratum  of  the  whole  region 
j  consists  of  stiff  clay,  upon  which  is  a  cover- 
j  ing  of  earth  and  accumulated  vegetable  mat- 
!  ter.    In  the  western  portion  of  the  fens,  and 
!  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  there  are  several  shallow  lakes, 
j  or  meres,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  ac- 
'.  cumulation   of   water   consequent    on    the 
j  absence  of  natural  drainage.    The  largest  of 
these  bodies  of  water,  however, — Whittlesea 
Mere,  which  covered  an  area  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres, — has  recently  been  drained,  and 
is  now  converted  into  cultivable  land.  Ram- 
sey Mere  and  Ugg  Mere  are  the  two  largest 
of  the  remaining  meres. 

A  large  portion  of  the  fen  district  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford 
Level,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  having  first  formed  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  its  drainage,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  drainage  was  originally  ef- 
fected by  means  of  windmills,  after  the  prac- 


tice common  in  Holland,  and  the  water  thus 
raised  was  conveyed  into  artificial  channels 
and  so  carried  off  to  the  sea  ;  but  steam- 
engines  are  now  chiefly  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  most  swampy  region,  and 
that  which  has  caused  the  greatest  expense 
in  drainage,  belongs  to  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Ouse  and  Nen,  and  the  low  grounds 
about  March,  Whittlesea,  and  Wisbeach. 

Next  to  the  united  valleys  of  the  York- 
shire Ouse  and  the  Trent  (which  mingle 
their  waters  in  the  estuary  of  the  Humber) 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Thames  and 
Severn  are  the  most  extensive  river-valleys 
in  the  island.  The  valley  of  the  Thames 
is  bounded  by  the  high  ground  of  the  Chil- 
tern  Hills  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  chalk 
range  of  the  North  Downs  upon  the  other. 
The  high  grounds  which  enclose  the  valley 
of  the  Severn  on  cither  side  have  already 
been  indicated.  This  latter  valley  is  locally 
distinguished  in  different  parts  as  the  vale  of 
Worcester,  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
vale  of  Berkeley,  the  last-named  of  which 
lies  wholly  to  the  eastward  of  the  river,  in 
its  lower  course,  and  extends  along  the 
western  foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The 
vale  of  Evesham,  which  opens  into  the 
valley  of  the  Severn  on  the  eastward,  is 
watei'ed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  War- 
wickshire Avon.  All  these  valleys  are  dis- 
tinguished by  great  natural  beauty,  and 
possess  a  rich  and  fertile  soil. 

The  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  its  middle 
and  lower  portions,  and  the  valley  through 
which  the  river  Dee  flows  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  form  together  a  natural  line  of 
division  by  which  the  mountainous  region 
of  Wales  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
island.  The  high  grounds  immediately  west 
of  the  Severn  are,  indeed,  within  the  limits 
of  the  English  counties,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
more  elevated  mountain -region  further 
westward,  and  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  principality.  Wales  is  mountainous 
nearly  throughout,  the  valleys  and  lowland 
tracts  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  its 
whole  extent. 

The  Welsh  mountains  consist  neither  of  a 
single  mountain-range  nor  a  succession  of 
connected  chains.  They  form  rather  an 
extensive  mountain-region,  in  some  places 
spreading  out  into  high  plateaus  intersected 
by  deep  valleys,  and  in  others  rising  into 
peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  which  con- 
stitute the  summits  of  huge  masses  of  high- 
land. The  highest  elevations  occur  in  gen- 
eral at  a  short  distance  from  the  west  coast, 
on  which  side  the  mountains  have  a  more 
rapid  slope  than  on  their  eastern  border. 
In  South  Wales,  however,  the  most  con- 
siderable elevations  are  in  the  ranges  which 
run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  which 
lie  at  some  distance  inland. 

The  highest  of  the  Welsh  mountains  is 
situated  near  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  system,  where  the  extensive  mass  of 
Snowdon  rises  into  three  summits  of  nearly 
equal  height,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is 
3571  feet  above  the  sea,— a  greater  elevation 
than  is  attained  in  any  other  part  of  Britain, 
south  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Both 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Snowdon  are  many 
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summits  which  are  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  height. 

About  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  S.  by  E. 
of  Snowdon  is  Cader  Idris,  2914  feet;  to  the 
eastward  of  a  line  joining  these  two  points 
is  an  extensive  area  of  country,  compre- 
hending the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Dee,  which  is  probably  not  less  than 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
even  in  its  lower  portions,  and  in  which 
numerous  high  summits  occur.  The  south- 
eastern boundary  of  this  high  mountain- 
region  is  formed  by  the  Berwyn  range, 
which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Dee  on  the 
south,  and  in  which  the  highest  summits 
vary  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  many  even  exceed  that  altitude. 
The  country  lying  between  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Berwyn  hills  (near  Cader 
Idris)  and  the  high  mass  of  Snowdon,  em- 
bracing the  county  of  Merioneth,  presents 
the  most  varied  surface  in  the  whole  of 
Wales.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  its 
western  slope,  falling  into  Cardigan  Bay, 
run  through  narrow  valleys,  and  form  in 
their  course  a  continual  succession  of  rapids 
and  cataracts.  To  the  southward  of  Cader 
Idris  a  similar  country  extends  along  the 
shores  of  Cardigan  Bay  as  far  as  the  small 
river  Ystwith. 

In  the  country  which  extends  around  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  high  tract 
above  described,  the  mountains  are  of  less 
elevation,  though  they  still  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface;  but  the  valleys  here 
expand  into  greater  breadth,  and  the  vale  of 
Clwyd,  watered  by  the  river  of  that  name, 
is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  from  five 
to  seven  miles  across.  The  hills  which 
bound  the  east  side  of  this  valley  descend 
with  gentle  swellings  and  undulations  into 
the  plain  of  Cheshire.  The  peninsula  of 
Caernarvon  has  a  range  of  hills,  an  offset 
from  the  Snowdon  mountains,  running 
through  its  centre,  but  is  Ioav  towards  the 
shores,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 

In  lat.  52°  28',  at  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  shores  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  is  the  extensive  mass  of  Plinlimmon, 
— a  huge  mountain  with  three  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  rises  to  2463  feet.  To  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Plinlimmon,  ex- 
tending for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
as  far  as  a  range  called  the  Epynt  Hills,  is  a 
mountain-tract  of  very  desolate  character, 
which  forms  the  most  extensive  waste  in 
"Wales.  It  presents  no  regular  chains,  but  a 
succession  of  rounded  hills  and  depressions, 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  writh  mosses 
and  peat,  resting  upon  clay.  Some  parts  of 
it  consist  of  extensive  bo«;s,  among  which, 
however,  are  scattered  tracts  of  pasture 
land,  covered  with  thin  herbage.  The  peat 
is  extensively  used  as  fuel  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  To  the  east  of  this  high 
and  desolate  tract  the  country  is  still  hilly ; 
but  with  more  gentle  declivities,  and  inter- 
spersed with  wider  valleys,  which  admit  of 
cultivation.  The  hills  of  Itadnor  Forest,  in 
the  county  of  that  name,  are  21C3  feet  in 
height ;  this  part  of  the  country  has  a 
gradual  slope  eastward,  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Severn,  and  is  drained  on  the  south 
by  the  river  AVye  and  its  tributaries. 


The  southern  declivities  of  the  Epynt 
Hills  are  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  TJsk 
from  the  extensive  range  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  or  Forest  Fawr,  which  contains 
the  highest  summits  in  South  "Wales.  The 
mountains  of  this  range  are  too  steep  and 
rocky  to  admit  of  cultivation,  but  are  in 
general  covered  with  herbage,  and  afford 
good  sheep-walks.  They  derive  their  epithet 
of  "  black,"  from  the  dark  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  heath  when  out  of  blossom, 
and  the  dreary  blackness  of  their  general 
aspect.  The  highest  summit  of  the  chain, 
called  the  Van  or  Beacon  of  Brecknock,  (a 
few  miles  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,) 
is  2862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

To  the  south  of  the  chain  of  Forest  Fawr 
are  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan,  which 
consist  of  numerous  high  ridges  stretching 
out  in  various  directions  ;  these,  though  not 
so  elevated  as  the  hills  further  to  the  north, 
present  a  more  mountainous  aspect,  from 
the  steepness  of  their  declivities,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  valleys,  and  the  pointed 
peaks  and  narrow  ridges  with  which  the 
upper  parts  are  crowned.  Between  the 
southern  edge  of  this  mountain-tract  and 
the  Bristol  Channel  extends  the  plain  or  vale 
of  Glamorgan,  an  undulating  disti'ict,  inter- 
sected by  hills  of  gradual  slope  and  small 
elevation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Welsh  mountains 
consists  of  rocks  which  geologists  designate 
as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tions ;  and  is  composed  of  hard  limestones 
and  shales,  with  variously  coloured  sand- 
stones. The  Lower  Silurian  (or,  as  they  are 
called  by  some  writers,  Cambrian)  strata 
occupy  all  the  central  and  western  part  of 
the  mountain-region ;  these  are  frequently 
of  slaty  texture,  and  slate -quarries  are 
worked  in  many  parts  of  this  tract,  chiefly 
in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Meri- 
oneth. The  only  metallic  ores  which  occur 
in  the  rocks  are  lead  and  cobalt,  both  in 
small  quantities,  and  also  copper,  towards 
the  northern  part  of  the  principality.  But 
both  at  the  north-eastern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  mountain-region  are  exten- 
sive formations  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
in  which  are  valuable  mineral  deposits,  in- 
cluding coal  and  iron,  and  also  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  other  metals. 

The  coal-field  of  North  Wales  extends 
from  the  Point  of  Aire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee,  through  the  county  of  Flint  and  into 
Denbighshire :  it  is  of  small  extent,  not 
more  than  seven  miles  across  in  its  broadest 
part.  Lead  is  very  extensively  worked  in 
this  region,  and  some  silver  is  also  extracted 
from  the  ore. 

The  South  Wales  coal-basin  extends  from 
the  centre  of  Monmouthshire  on  the  east  to 
St.  Bride's  Bay  in  Pembrokeshire  on  the 
west, — a  length  of  more  than  ninety  miles, 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  broad 
indentation  of  Caermarthcn  Bay.  The  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  eastern  and  larger  portion 
of  the  basin  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
miles;  that  of  the  western,  which  forms  a 
narrow  belt  through  the  northern  part  of 
Pembrokeshire,  only  from  three  to  five 
miles. 

Rivers.    The  longest  river  of  England  and 
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Wales,  and  likewise  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  area  of  its  basin,  (or  extent  of  its  drain- 
age,) is  the  Severn,  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  But,  with  this  exception, 
most  of  the  principal  streams  flow  towards 
the  eastern  coast,  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  German  Ocean.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
land  lie  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern 
coasts,  so  that  the  general  slope  of  the  en- 
tire country  is  from  west  to  east. 

The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales, 
commencing  at  the  northerly  portion  of  the 
east  coast  and  proceeding  round  the  island, 
are  as  follow : — 

On  the  eastern  side — the  Tyne,  the  Wear, 
the  Tees,  the  Esk,  the  Humber  (formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent) ;  the 
Whlnim,  the  Weliand,  the  Nen,  and  the 
Great  Ouse,  all  four  of  which  flow  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Wash  ;  the  Yare,  the  Orwell, 
the  Stour ,  the  Colne ,  and  the  Blackwater ;  the 
Thames,  which  forms  a  broad  estuary  to- 
wards its  mouth,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Medway ;  and  another  river  Stour, 
which  flows  through  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  enters  the  sea  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  intervenes  between  the  North  and 
South  Forelands. 

On  the  south  coast  are  the  Bother,  the  Ouse, 
(of  Sussex,)  the  Adur,  the  Arun,  the  Itchin, 
t^ie  Anton,  (flowing  into  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Southampton  Water,)  the  Avon,  (of 
Salisbury,)  the  Stour,  (Dorset,)  the  Erome, 
the  Axe,  the  Otter,  the  Exe,  the  Teign,  the 
Dart,  and  the  Tamar,  besides  many  others 
of  less  importance.  The  rivers  on  this  coast 
have  generally  shorter  courses  than  those 
on  the  eastern  or  western  sides  of  the  coun- 
try. Only  three  of  those  above  named  ex- 
ceed fifty  miles  in  length — the  Salisbury 
Avon,  the  Exe,  and  the  Tamar. 

On  the  ivestcrn  coast — the  Torridge  and  the 
Tawe,  both  flowing  into  Barnstaple  Bay  ; 
the  Parret,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Usk,  and  the  Taff,  into  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Bristol  Channel;  the 
Neath  and  the  Tawe,  into  Swansea  Bay  ; 
the  Towy, into  Cacrmarthen  Bay ;  theTeify, 
into  Cardigan  Bay  ;  the  Conway,  Dee,  Mer- 
sey, Kibble,  Lime",  Kent,  Duddon,  and  Der- 
went,  into  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  the  Eden, 
into  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

Besides  the  rivers  enumerated  above,  and 

1  Tliis  river  is  known  as  the  Upper  Avon,  (or 
the  Warwickshire  Avon.)  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  rivers  of  the  same  name.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  same  names  in  the  geography  of 
Britain  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  confusion,  and  the 
number  of  rivers  that  bear  the  name  of  Avon  is 
pre-eminently  an  example  of  it.  The  word  Avon 
(or  Afon)  signifies  a  stream,  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, so  that  the  name  is  generic.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  nine  rivers  that  hear  the  name  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Britain.  Only  three  of  the  num- 
ber, however,  are  of  much  importance— 1st,  the 
Upper  Avon,  above  referred  to,  which  flows  by 
Warwick,  Stratford,  and  Evesham,  and  joins  the 
.Severn— 2nd,  the  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon,  which 
passes  Bath  and  Bristol— and  3rd,  the  Salisbury 
Avon,  which  enters  the  English  Channel.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  in  Great  Britain  five  rivers  that 
bear  the  name  of  Esk,  three  that  of  Rother,  three 
called  the  Dee,  and  three  bearing  the  name  of 
Derwent. 


their  various  tributaries,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  smaller  streams,  by  means  of 
which  every  part  of  the  land  is  watered, 
and  many  of  which — though  insignificant  in 
the  figure  they  make  upon  the  map — afford 
the  means  of  inland  navigation,  besides  con- 
stituting safe  resorts  for  the  smaller  class 
of  shipping  where  they  reach  the  sea.  No 
country  in  the  world,  indeed,  is  more  abund- 
antly supplied  with  such  advantages  than 
Britain. 

The  Severn  ranks  first  amongst  the  rivers 
of  England  in  point  of  length,  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  Thames  and  the  Humber  in 
the  extent  of  country  which  it  drains.  The 
sources  of  the  Severn  are  in  Wales,  upon  the 
sides  of  Plinlimmon,  and  nearly  a  third 
portion  of  its  course  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  principality.  It  begins  to  be  navigable 
at  Welshpool,  about  sixty  miles  beloAV  its 
origin,  and  continues  so  thence  to  its  ter- 
mination. Steam-boats  ascend  as  high  as 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  which  is  also  the 
limit  of  the  tide-water.  The  current  of  the 
Severn  is  generally  rapid,  especially  when 
swollen  by  rains  upon  the  higher  grounds 
through  which  the  \ipper  part  of  its  course 
lies,  at  which  times  it  frequently  overflows 
its  banks,  and  lays  the  adjacent  fields  under 
water.  Its  chief  tributary  on  the  right 
bank  is  the  river  'feme,  which  joins  it  below 
Worcester;  on  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by 
the  Virnwy  (on  the  Welsh  border)  ;  the 
Tern,  below  Shrewsbury ;  the  Stour,  at 
Stourport;  and  the  Avon,  at  Tewkesbury. 
The  Avon  1  has  its  origin  in  the  central  parts 
of  England,  within  the  county  of  North- 
ampton ;  it  has  a  length  of  ninety  miles, 
and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Stratford.  From 
its  source  to  its  mouth  the  total  length  of 
the  Severn  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

The  Thames  rises  upon  the  south-eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  within  the  coun- 
ty of  Gloucester.  For  about  twenty  miles  it 
belongs  wholly  to  Gloucestershire,  which 
county  it  afterwards  divides  from  Wiltshire. 
It  then  separates  Berkshire  on  the  one  side 
from  the  shires  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham 
on  the  other.  Lower  down,  it  similarly  di- 
vides the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  those  of  Essex  and  Kent. 
At  the  well-knoAvn  buoy  and  floating  light 
of  the  Nore,  the  Thames  is  regarded  as 
mingling  its  waters  with  the  sea,  after  a 
course  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.2 

2  The  upper  part,  of  this  river  bears  the  name 
of  Tsis,  and  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the  name 
Thames  (or,  in  Latin,  Tamesis)  is  only  properly 
applied  to  the  portion  of  its  course  below  the 
junction  of  the  Thame,  which  unites  with  the 
Isis  a  short  distance  below  Oxford.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vulgar  error — though  one  dating  as 
far  back  as  the  times  of  Spenser,  who  says  (Fairie 
Queen,  book  iv.): — 

"  Him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
His  ancient  parents,   namely,  the  ancient 

Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  than  his  wife  was  he 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name." 

"  That  the  upper  part  of  the  river  (says  Mr. 
Thorne)  was  properly  called  the  Isis,  and  that 
the  name  Thames  arose  from  its  junction  with 
the  Thame  at  Dorchester,  a  few  miles  below  Ox- 
ford, seemed  to  be  admitted  without  question, 
not  only  in  Spenser's  time,  but  long  afterwards, 
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The  Thames  is  navigable  to  Lechlade, 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth,  for  barges  and  similar  vessels  ;  and 
between  London  bridge  and  the  Nore,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles,  admits  the  pas- 
sage of  the  largest  class  of  ships.  Steam- 
boats ascend  the  Thames  to  Hampton  Court, 
seven  miles  above  Richmond,  which  latter 
place  is  the  limit  of  the  tide-water. 

The  entire  area  comprised  within  the 
drainage  of  the  Thames  exceeds  six  thou- 
sand miles.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Cher- 
well,  Thame,  Colne,  and  Lea,  upon  the  left 
bank  ;  and  the  Kennet,  Wey,  Mole,  Darent, 
and  Med  way,  upon  the  right.  The  Medway, 
which  joins  the  Thames  near  its  mouth,  is 
an  important  stream,  sixty  miles  in  length 
of  course,  and  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Maid- 
stone ;  a  branch  of  the  Medway,  called  the 
East  Swale,  forms,  together  with  the  main 
stream,  the  Isle  of  Sheppy. 

The  Humber  is  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea 
than  a  river.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  the  former  of  which 
has  a  course  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  latter  of  a  hundred  and  eighty, 
miles.  The  Ouse,  upon  which  the  city  of  York 
stands,  is  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the 
rivers  Swale  and  Yore  (or  Ure) ;  it  after- 
wards receives  the  streams  of  the  Nidd, 
(upon  which  Knaresborough  is  built,)  the 
Wharfe,the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  (which  flows 
past  Leeds,)  and  the  Don.  The  Calder  is  a 
considerable  tributary  of  the  Aire,  which 
river  it  joins  at  some  distance  below  Leeds. 
The  Don  is  j  oined  by  the  streams  of  the  Sheaf 
and  the  Rother,  the  towns  of  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  standing  at  the  respective  points 
of  junction.  All  these  rivers  originate  in 
the  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  chain,  ex- 
cepting the  Derwent,  which  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  German  Ocean,  col- 
lecting in  its  channel  the  waters  that  flow 
from  the  north-eastern  moorlands  of  York- 
shire and  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  York 
Wolds. 

The  Trent  has  its  origin  upon  the  Stafford- 
shire moorlands,  whence  it  flows  in  a  cir- 
cuitous course  past  Burton,  Nottingham, 
Newark,  and  Gainsborough,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ouse  several  miles  below  the  last- 
named  town.  It  is  navigable  to  Burton. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Dove,  Der- 
went, Erewash,  Idle,  and  Torne,  on  the  left 
bank  ;  the  Sow,  Tame,  Soar,  and  Devon, 
upon  the  right.  The  Derwent,  upon  which 
Derby  stands,  is. navigable  to  that  place,  and 
the  Soar  as  high  as  the  city  of  Leicester, 
which  stands  upon  its  banks. 

Beckoning  the  united  drainage  of  the 
Ouse  and  the  Trent,  the  Humber  carries  to 
the  sea  the  running  waters  from  an  area 
of  more  than  nine  thousand  five  hundred 

and  is  still  commonly  asserted.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  Isis  is  only  a  scholarly  name  given  to 
it,  probably  from  the  termination  of  its  Latin 
form,  Tamesis.  In  none  of  the  ancient  docu- 
ments in  which  it  is  mentioned  does  the  name 
Isis  occur."  It  was  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  "  Ad- 
ditions to  Camden,"  who  first  pointed  out  the 
error,  in  the  following  passage—"  Upon  this  first 
mention  of  the  river  Thames,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  though  the  current  opi- 
nion is  that  it  had  that  name  from  the  conjunc- 


square  miles — a  larger  extent  of  surface  than 
belongs  to  any  other  river-basin  in  the 
British  islands. 

The  Mersey,  though  not  considerable  in 
length  of  course,  ranks  high  amongst  Brit- 
ish rivers  in  the  scale  of  relative  import- 
ance, from  the  magnificent  estuary  into 
which  it  expands  before  reaching  the  sea, 
and  to  the  value  of  which  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Liverpool  bears  such  striking 
testimony.  The  Mersey  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  little  rivers  called  the  Tame 
and  the  Goyt,  both  of  which  flow  from  the 
western  side  of  the  high  grounds  belonging 
to  the  Pennine  range.  Some  miles  below 
the  junction  it  receives  the  river  Irwell 
(upon  which  Manchester  stands)  upon  the 
right  bank  ;  lower  down,  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  it  is  joined  by  the  Bollin,  which  flows 
past  Macclesfield.  Nearer  its  mouth,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  estuary,  the  Mersey  is  in- 
creased by  the  waters  of  the  river  Weaver. 
The  last-named  stream  flows  through  the 
middle  part  of  Cheshire,  in  which  are  found 
the  strata  of  rock-salt,  and  the  numerous 
brine-springs,  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
page.  The  Weaver  is  joined  by  the  river 
Dane,  from  the  eastward. 

The  tide  ascends  the  Mersey  as  far  as 
Warrington.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
Weaver,  the  estuary  into  which  the  Mersey 
expands  is,  in  its  widest  part,  three  miles 
across,  but  these  limits  become  contracted 
nearer  towards  the  sea,  and  at  Liverpool 
the  breadth  from  bank  to  bank  is  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Lakes.  The  only  part  of  England  in  which 
lakes  are  numerous  is  the  group  of  the  Cum- 
brian mountains.  The  largest  of  them, 
Windermere,  (or,  properly,  Winandermere,) 
is  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Ulles- 
water,  the  next  in  magnitude,  is  eight  miles 
long  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad ;  Coniston,  the  third  in  dimensions, 
has  a  length  of  between  five  and  six  miles, 
and  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile. 

The  smaller  lakes  found  in  the  same  region 
are  Wast  Water,  Ennerdale,  Buttermere, 
Crummock,  Lowes  Water,  Derwent  Water, 
Bassenthwaite,  and  Thirlemere, — all  situ- 
ated on  the  west  and  north-west  slopes  of 
the  mountain-tract :  Hawes  Water,  which 
(as  well  as  Ulleswater)  lies  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  mountains :  Rydal  Water, 
Grassmere,  and  Esthwaite  Water,  in  the 
valleys  opening  towards  the  south,  which 
is  also  the  direction  of  Windermere  and 
Coniston.  Nearly  all  of  these  arc  long  and 
narrow,  or  else  oval-shaped,  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  principal  lakes  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountain-region  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 

tion  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis,  it  plainly  appears 
that  the  river  was  always  called  Thames,  or  Terns, 
before  it  came  near  the  Thame And  per- 
haps it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed,  that  in  any 
charter  or  authentic  history  it  does  not  even  occur 
under  the  name  of  Isis,  which  indeed  is  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  but  among  scholars;  the  com- 
mon people  all  along,  from  the  head  of  it  to  Ox- 
ford, calling  it  by  no  other  name  but  that  of 
Thames,"  &c.  Rambles  by  Rivers,  by  James 
Thorne.     London,  1847. 
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lowing  Table,  with,  their  dimensions,  ele-     of  the  streams  by  which  their  waters  are 
vation  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  names     carried  off  to  the  sea. 


Length. 

Breadth.   Elevation. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Windermere    .    . 

10£ 

1 

116      [ 

Discharged  by  the  River  Leven  into 

Morecambe  Bay. 
Flows  into    Windermere,   by  River 

Rydal  W  ater  .    . 

4 

i 

{ 

Rothay. 

Grassmere   .    .    . 

1 

3 

180     { 

Connected  with  Rydal  Water  by  a 
small  stream. 

Esthwaite  Water 

2 

J 

198     f 

Flows  into  Windermere,  by  a  stream 

called  Cnnscy  Beck. 
Flows  by  River  Crake  into  Morecambe 

Coniston      .    .     . 

H 

J 

105     ) 

Bay,  entering  the  estuary  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven. 

Wast  Water    .    . 

31 

\ 

160     { 

Connected  with  the  Irish  Sea  by  the 
River  Irt. 

Ennerdale   .    .    . 

3 

\ 

{ 

United  with   the    Irish    Sea   by   the 
River  Ehen. 

Buttermere      .    . 

ii 

X 

f 

Flows  by  a  small  stream  into  Crum- 
mock Water. 

Crummock  .     .     . 

3 

\ 

260     { 

Discharged  by  River  Cocker  into  the 

River  Derwent. 
Connected  by  a   small   stream  with 

Lowes  Water  .    . 

H 

i 

1 

Crummock  Water. 

Derwent  Water  . 

3 

li 

288     | 

Connected  with  Bassenthwraite  Lake 
by  the  River  Derwent. 

Bassenthwaite     . 

4 

« 

210     | 

Discharges  by  River  Derwent    into 

the  Irish  Sea. 
A  stream  called  St.  John's  Beck  flows 

Thirlemere  .    .    . 

2h 

473     | 

from  Thirlemere  into   the  River 

4 

Greta,  which  joins  the  Derwent 

( 

at  the  foot  of  Derwent  Water. 

Ulleswater  .    .    . 

8 

| 

318     f 

Discharges  by  the  River  Eamont  into 
the  channel  of  the  Eden. 

Hawes  Water  .    . 

2k 

i 

714     { 

Connected  with  the  Eamont  by  the 
River  Lowther. 

There  are, besides,  within  the  same  moun- 
tain-region many  lakes  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  the  above,  some  of  them  locally 
distinguished  as  tarns;  many  of  these  are 
situated  at  great  altitudes  amongst  the 
mountains.  Windermere,  which  is  in  some 
parts  240  feet  deep,  exceeds  any  of  the 
English  lakes  in  depth,  excepting  Wast 
Water,  which  is  270  feet  in  its  deepest  part. 
The  greatest  depth  of  Ulleswater  is  210  feet. 

Numerous  waterfalls  occur  in  the  lake 
district ;  among  the  principal  are  Scale 
Force,  beside  Crummock  Water;  Barrow 
Fall,  and  Lowdore  Fall,  both  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Derwent  Water,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Keswick.  The  river  Tees  forms  a 
fine  waterfall,  called  Mickle  Force,  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  there  are  also 
falls  in  the  Ure  and  other  rivers  that  ori- 
ginate within  the  higher  districts  of  the 
Pennine  mountain-range.  Numerous  small 
cascades  occur  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Devon. 

The  small  lake  called  Breydon  Water  is 
situate  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England,  on 
the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  the 
river  Yare  passes  through  it.  Lake  Loth- 
ing,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward,  is  within 
the  limits  of  Suffolk. 

The  largest  lake  in  Wales  is  the  lake  of 
Bala,  or  Llynn  Tegid,from  which  the  river 
Dee  issues ;  it  is  four  miles  long,  and  about 


two-thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  and  has  an  aver- 
age depth  of  forty  feet.  The  lake  of  Con- 
way, (or  Llyn  Conway,)  the  source  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  is  one  mile  long  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  lakes  of  Llan- 
berris,  to  the  north-westward  of  Snowdon, 
consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  lake,  the 
former  of  which  is  one  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  the  latter  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  but  very  narrow.  The  upper  lake  is 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
lakes  of  Llanberris  are  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  their  scenery;  their  water 
flows  by  the  little  river  Seiont  (which  af- 
terwards passes  the  walls  of  Caernarvon) 
into  the  Menai  Strait.  But  lakes  are  not 
generally  numerous  in  the  Welsh  mountain- 
system,  and  most  of  those  that  occur  are  of 
very  small  size. 

The  largest  lake  in  South  Wales  is  Llyn 
Safaddan,  or  Brecknock  Mere,  (to  the  south- 
east of  the  town  of  Brecknock,)  about  three 
miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  average  depth.  It  is 
situated  in  a  comparatively  low  and  level 
district. 

A  great  number  of  waterfalls  occur  among 
the  Welsh  mountains,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Cardigan,  which  embrace  the 
most  varied  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
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principality.  The  Glasslyn  cascade,  amongst 
the  Snowdon  group,  has-a  fall  of  three  hun- 
dred feet;  perhaps  the  most  celebrated, 
however,  are  the  falls  of  the  little  river 
Mynach,  (which  joins  the  stream  of  the 
Rheidiol,  falling  into  Cardigan  Bay,)  at  a 
spot  called  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  scenery 
around  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  at- 
tractive. 

Geology  and  minerals. — The  geological  form- 
ation of  England  and  Wales  is  remarkably 
simple,  the  various  strata  of  rocks  occurring 
in  general  with  great  regularity,  and  suc- 
cessively overlying  one  another  as  Ave  ad- 
vance from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 


the  island  in  a  north-west  direction.  With 
these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  rocks 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  observed 
the  occurrence,  at  varying  intervals,  of  soils 
of  the  most  opposite  character,  consisting 
alternately  of  clays,  sands,  chalk,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  limestones. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  succes- 
sion of  the  principal  strata,  commencing 
with  the  uppermost,  or  those  of  most  recent 
date,  (which  lie  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,)  and  disregarding  the  minor 
differences  by  which  the  various  systems  of 
rocks  are  subdivided : 


l< 


1.  Alluvium,  or  alluvial  beds,  consisting  of  sand  and  mud  deposited  near  the 

mouths  of  rivers. 

2.  Crag,  and  various  freshwater  and  marine  formations,  consisting  of  different 

clays,  sands,  gravel,  and  marl,  with  (in  some  cases)  imbedded  shells  and  corals. 

3.  London  clay,  consisting   of  lead-colour  or  blue  clay,  containing  nodules  of 

cement-stone. 

4.  Plastic  clay,  containing  blue,  yellow,  and  white  clays,  with  sands  and  flint 

pebbles. 

5.  Chalk,  divided  into  upper  and  lower  chalk,  and  chalk  marl :  the  two  former  of 

these  consist  of  various  kinds  of  chalk,  with  beds  and  nodules  of  flint. 

6.  Green-sand,  divided  into  upper  green-sand,  gault,  and  lower  green-sand :  the 

upper  and  lower  green-sand  consists  of  various  sands  and  sand-stone,  with 
beds  of  chert  and  limestone,  and  the  gault  of  dark  blue  clay  with  numerous 
concretions.     The  chalk  and  green-sand  form  together  the  Cretaceous  system. 

7.  Wealden,  consisting  of  clay  and  iron-sand,  with  Petworth  marble  and  Pur- 

beck  limestone. 

8.  Oolitic  system,  embracing  upper,  middle,  and  lower  oolite,  and  lias  ;  the  three 

former  of  which  consist  of  various  shelly  limestones,  clays,  and  sand,  with 
beds  and  nodules  of  chert,  and  (in  the  lower  oolite)  fullers'  earth.  The  lias 
consists  of  blue  slaty  marl  or  clay,  with  beds  of  limestone,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  large  fossil  remains  of  reptiles  which  have  been  found  in  it. 

9.  New  red  sandstone,  composed  of  variegated  marls  and  sandstones,  and  includ 

ing  gypsum,  with  beds  of  rock-salt  and  brine-springs. 

10.  Magnesian  limestone,  consisting  of  yellowish  limestone,  with  marls,  and  form- 

ing an  excellent  building-stone. 

11.  Carboniferous  system,  embracing  coal,  millstone  grit,  and  mountain  or  carbon- 

iferous limestone.  The  millstone  grit  consists  of  a  coarse-grained,  gritty 
sandstone,  which  supplies  flagstones  and  grindstones :  the  mountain  lime- 
stone is  composed  of  blue  or  reddish  compact  limestone,  with  Derbyshire 
•  marble,  containing  ores  of  lead  and  calamine,  and  sometimes  alternating 
with  beds  of  shale,  chert,  and  gritstone. 

12.  Old  red  sandstone  and  Devonian  rocks,  the  former  consisting  of  sandstones  and 

red  marls, — the  latter  of  gray  sandstone  and  shales,  with  slaty  limestones, 
embracing  black  and  veined  marbles,  with  numerous  minerals. 

13.  Primary  fossiliferous  strata. — Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks,  embracing  various 

slaty  limestones,  with  dark  shales  and  flagstones. 


The  alluvial  deposits  occur  chiefly  along  the 
estuaries  of  the  Trent,  Severn,  Thames,  and 
other  rivers,  and  comprehend  the  district  of 
the  Fens,  and  the  low  tract  of  Brent  Marsh 
in  Somersetshire. 

The  crag  and  freshivatcr  formations  occur  on 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  London  and  Plastic  clays  form  two 
great  basins,  enclosed  by  the  chalk  forma- 
tions :  one  of  these  extends  from  the  south- 
western part  of  Berkshire  eastward  to  the 
shores  of  Essex  and  SulFolk,  including  the 
lower  Thames  and  its  tributaries.  The  other 
occupies  the  southern  part  of  Hampshire, 
and  portions  of  the  adjacent  counties  on 
either  hand.  On  the  borders  of  Surrey  and 
Berkshire,  and  also  in  some  other  places,  the 
London  clay  is  overlaid  by  a  formation  called 
the  Bagshot  sand,  which  consists  of  siliceous 
sand  and  sandstone. 


TJie  Cretaceous  formations  ("chalk  and  green- 
sand)  consist  of  two  portions, — the  smaller 
of  which  embraces  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire.  The  larger  extends  from 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  a  S.  W.  direction, 
across  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  to  the  shores 
of  the  English  Channel,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  north 
of  Hampshire  throws  off  to  the  eastward  the 
two  great  lines  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs.  It  also  extends  through  the  centre 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  chalk  is  the  most 
extensive  of  the  British  strata,  and  occupies 
portions  of  all  the  eastern,  and  many  of  the 
southern  and  south -midland,  counties. 

The  Wealden  formation  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  district  of  the  Weald,  and  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,and  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Oolitic  formations  form  a  broad  belt 
which  stretches  in  a  general  north-east  and 
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south-west  direction  through  the  central 
parts  of  England;  beginning  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  they  extend  thence,  through  the 
midland  counties,  to  the  shores  of  the  Chan- 
nel, in  the  western  portion  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  lias  rocks  are  throughout  situated  to 
the  westward  of  the  proper  oolites. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  commences  on  the 
coast  of  Durham,  and  extends  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  Tees  basin  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Swale,  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the 
river  Trent :  it  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Trent  basin  and  stretches  thence  into 
the  Cheshire  plain,  embracing  the  valley  of 
the  river  Weaver ;  some  smaller  and  partly 
detached  portions  extend  southward  to  the 
shores  of  Devonshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe.  There  is  also  a  considerable  detached 
portion  which  embraces  the  valley  of  the 
river  Eden  and  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  is  a  narrow  belt 
which  stretches  through  the  county  of 
York  and  along  the  borders  of  Notts  and 
Derby ;  there  is  also  a  detached  portion  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Durham. 

The  Carboniferous  formations  occupy  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  counties,  embracing 
the  whole  region  of  the  Pennine  chain,  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  York  Plain ;  be- 
sides numerous  detached  portions  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  several  of  the  mid- 
land, western,  and  southern  counties.  The 
coal-fields  are  enumerated  below. 

The  Devonian  rocks  (including  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone)  are  extensively  developed  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Brecon,  Caermarthen,  and  Pem- 
broke, in  South  Wales. 

The  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Wales,  and  also  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Cumbrian  mountain  group. 
They  likewise  form  the  principal  rock  in  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Besides  the  above  are  various  rocks  of  a 
crystalline  texture,  such  as  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  many  others  of  igneous  origin. 
These,  however,  only  occur  sparingly  in 
England,  though  much  more  extensive  in 
the  northern  part  of  Britain,  where  they 
cover  large  spaces. 

There  are  in  England  eleven  distinct  coal- 
fields, and  in  Wales  three:  they  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  list. 

1.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
field, extending  over  an  area  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  square  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
those  names.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  coal  consumed  in  the  metropolis  is  sup- 
plied from  this  district.  The  towns  of  New- 
castle, Gateshead,  and  Durham,  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  coal-basin,  and  the  ports  of 

1  The  Newcastle  coal-field  (says  Professor  An- 
sted)  is  estimated  to  contain  upwards  of  360,000 
acres  of  productive  coal  area  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  nearly  150,000  in  Northumberland. 
Of  this,  67,000  acres  are  now  worked,  and  the  aver- 
age thickness  of  coal  may  be  regarded  as  twelve 
feet.  An  acre  contains  4840  square  yards,  and 
each  cubic  yard  of  coal  is  estimated  to  weigh  a  ton  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  that  the  coal-field 
has  contained  more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  about  one-eighth  part  is  pro- 
bably consumed,  and  the  present  annual  con- 
sumption may  be  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  tons 


Sunderland,  Wearmouth,  North  and  South 
Shields,  Blyth,  and  others,  form  its  sea- 
ward outlets.l 

2.  The  Whitehaven  coal-field,  extending 
along  a  portion  of  the  Cumberland  coast,  to 
the  northward  of  St.  Bees  Head,  and  stretch- 
ing a  considerable  distance  inland  in  a  nar- 
row belt  which  lies  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  Cumbrian  mountain-region.  The  total 
workable  area  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  square  miles.  Whitehaven  is  the 
principal  port  for  the  coal  trade  of  this  dis- 
trict, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal 
raised  in  which  is  supplied  to  the  Irish 
market,  for  consumption  in  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  other  places.  The  ports  of  Workington 
and  Maryport,  with  several  smaller  places 
to  the  northward  of  Whitehaven,  share  in 
this  trade.  The  coal-pits  at  Whitehaven 
are  worked  to  a  depth  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  the  workings  extend  out 
for  a  considerable  distance  immediately 
under  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

3.  The  South  Lancashire  coal-field,  which 
stretches  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
Lancashire,  in  the  southern  and  wider  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  thence  into  a  small 
part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Chester. 
The  entire  range  of  the  coal-bearing  district 
is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  and  upwards  of  ten  miles  in  aver- 
age breadth,  thus  including  an  area  of  little 
less  than  400,000  acres,  or  nearly  six  hun- 
dred square  miles.  Manchester  lies  near 
the  southern  border  of  this  coal-basin,  and 
the  towns  of  Leigh,  Bury,  Wigan,  Bolton, 
Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton,  and  others,  are 
within  its  limits. 

4.  The  South  Yorkshire  (or  Leeds  and 
Nottingham)  coal-field  extends  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  York  into 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  and  includes  a  workable  area  of 
650,000  acres,  or  upwards  of  a  thousand 
square  miles.  Leeds  lies  just  within  the 
northern  border  of  the  coal-district :  Barns- 
ley,  Rotherhani,  Chesterfield,  and  numerous 
other  important  towns,  are  within  its  limits. 
The  qualities  of  coal  produced  within  this 
coal-basin  are  very  various:  the  Barnsley 
coal  comprises  good  bituminous  or  house- 
hold coal,  besides  steam  coal,  cannal,  and 
anthracite.  The  Silkstone  coal,  which  has 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  metro- 
polis within  a  recent  period,  is  from  the 
vicinity  of  Barnsley.  The  Clay  Cross  coal 
comes  from  a  more  southern  part  of  the 
same  area,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester- 
field. 

5.  The  Leicestershire  coal-field  is  situated 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby- 

including  the  quantity  destroyed  and  rendered 
unserviceable. 

The  coal  is  worked  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field 
at  a  very  great  depth,  exceeding  in  some  cases 
1800  feet;  and  the  areas  worked  from  one  set  of 
pits  are  often  very  large,  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred or  even  a  thousand  acres  ......  There  are 

nearly  two  hundred  pits  or  collieries  worked  in 
the  district:  the  number  of  men  and  boys  em- 
ployed is  about  26,000,  and  the  average  price  of  the 
coal  as  shipped  for  London  is  not  more  than  lis. 
per  ton.  (Official  Cat.  of  Great  Exhib.  vol.  i.  pp. 
147,  148.) 
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de-la-Zouch.     It  embraces  a  limited  area  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  square  miles. 

7.  The  North  Staffordshire,  or  Potteries, 
coal-field  embraces  (including  a  small  de- 
tached piece  near  Cheadle)  an  area  of  nearly 
eighty  square  miles,  within  the  limits  of 
which  the  principal  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware is  carried  on. 

8.  The  South  Staffordshire,  or  Dudley,  coal- 
field extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham northward  nearly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  Dudley,  Wednesbury,  Bilston, 
Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  and  the  numerous 
populous  manufacturing  towns  and  villages 
in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, are  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  limits  of  this  coal-bearing 
tract,  which  includes  an  area  of  upwards  of 
a  hundred  square  miles. 

9.  The  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
coal-field  embraces  several  detached  por- 
tions, which  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  upon  cither  side  of  the  river,  and 
which  have  a  total  area  of  nearly  80,000  acres, 
or  upwards  of  a  hundred- and  twenty  square 
miles.  The  principal  coal-bearing  tracts  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Coalbrook  Dale,  (in  the  county  of  Salop,) 
and  near  Bewdley,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  to  the  south-east  of 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  and 
well-known  iron-Avorks.  The  coal  worked 
in  this  locality  is  of  the  kind  called  slate- 
coal,  and  contains  from  1  to  3  per  cent.  ash. 
The  field  is  much  faulted,  some  of  the  dis- 
locations amounting  to  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred feet. 

10.  The  Dean  Forest  coal-field  occupies  an 
area  of  about  forty-five  square  miles,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  to  the  westward  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Severn.  The  total 
thickness  Of  the  deposits  is  about  three  thou- 
sand feet,  of  which  there  is  a  thickness  of  52 
feet  of  coal  distributed  in  28  scams. 

11.  The  Bristol  coal-field,  the  most  south- 
wardly in  the  island,  embraces  several  small 
and  detached  tracts  in  the  counties  of  Glou- 
cester and  Somerset,  upon  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Avon.  The  united  area 
of  these  tracts  exceeds  two  hundred  square 
miles.  The  numerous  furnaces  of  Bristol 
are  supplied  from  this  source.  The  coal-pits 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome,  in  Somer- 
setshire, are  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
tract. 

12.  The  North  Wales,  or  Flintshire,  coal- 
field extends  along  either  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee,  below  Chester,  and  embraces 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Den- 
bigh, with  a  smaller  portion  of  Cheshire, 
including  an  area  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
ninety  square  miles. 

13.  The  Anglesey  coal-field  occurs  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  and  is  of  limited  ex- 
tent. The  working  at  present  appears  to  be 
inconsiderable. 

14.  The  South  Wales  coal-field,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  island, 
extends  through  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke — 
from  the  middle  of  the  first-named  county 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  St.  Bride's  Bay 
on  the  west,  a  distance  of  more  than  ninety 
miles.  The  indentation  of  Caermarthen  Bay 


divides  it  into  two  portions,  the  western  of 
which  (in  Pembrokeshire)  is  of  the  smaller 
extent.  The  average  breadth  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  coal-basin  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles;  that  of  the  western  division 
only  from  three  to  five  miles.  The  total 
workable  area  exceeds  six  hundred  thousand 
acres,  or  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles. 
The  kinds  of  coal  produced  are  partly  bitu- 
minous and  partly  anthracitic,  besides 
abundance  of  an  intermediate  and  semi-bitu- 
minous variety  called  steam  coal,  now  gen- 
erally used  for  the  purposes  of  the  steam 
navy.  The  town  of  Mcrthyr-Tydvil,  the 
great  seat  of  Welsh  population  and  industry, 
is  within  the  limits  of  this  tract,  which 
supplies  the  ore  consumed  in  numberless 
iron-works,  besides  yielding  the  fuel  by 
means  of  which  the  metallic  produce  of 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  is  rendered 
available  to  mankind. 


Iron-ore  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  all  the 
districts  referred  to  in  the  above  list.  The 
gross  annual  produce  of  irou  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  upwards  of  2,250,000  tons.  Of  this 
enormous  quantity,  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field alone  supplies  nearly  a  third  portion, 
(700,000  tons,)  South  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire 600,000  tons,  and  Scotland  the 
same  quantity.'  South  Wales,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  North  Wales,  Derbyshire,  with 
portions  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
are  the  localities  in  which  iron  is  most  ex- 
tensively produced  in  England  and  Wales. 
But  the  raw  material  is  also  abundantly  sup- 
plied from  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Iron-ore  of  the  most  valuable  description  is 
extensively  worked  upon  the  high  moors 
within  the  Cumbrian  mountain-region  and 
elseAvhere.  Iron-sand  is  also  very  abundant 
in  the  weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  was 
formerly  very  extensively  worked  in  that 
district ;  but  the  superior  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  coal-regions,  in  the  immediate 
proximity  (and  consequent  cheapness)  of 
the  fuel  required  for  smelting  the  ore,  have 
caused  the  iron-works  in  that  locality  to  be 
long  since  abandoned.  The  facilities  now 
afforded  by  railway  communication  may  not 
improbably  cause  these  works  to  be  resumed 
at  a  future  time. 


Copper  is  most  abundantly  worked  in 
Cornwall,  and  occurs  in  Devonshire,  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  Staffordshire.  All  the 
Cornish  copper-ore  is  sent  to  Swansea  to  be 
smelted. 

The  produce  of  the  copper-mines  of  Corn- 
wall, between  the  years  1815  and  1850,  was 
as  follows 


Ore, 

Copper, 

Money 

Years. 

in  tons. 

in  tons. 

value. 

1845 

162,559 

12,883 

£919,934 

1846 

150,431 

11,851 

796,182 

1847 

155,985 

12,754 

889,287 

1818 

147.701 

12,422 

720,090 

1849 

146,326 

11,683 

763,614 

1850 

155  025 

12,254 

840.410 

•  Official  Catalogue  of  Gr.  Exhib.  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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But  these  workings,  now  so  important,  are 
all  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  total  amount  of  their  produce  was 
inconsiderable. 

Tin  occurs  only  in  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  chiefly  the  former,  where 
this  metal  seems  to  have  been  worked  from 
a  very  early  period.  There  is  even  tradi- 
tionary evidence  of  the  Phoenician  mer- 
chants having  been  accustomed  to  visit  the 
shores  of  Cornwall  and  the  neighbouring 
Scilly  Islands  for  the  sake  of  their  tin  pro- 
duce, at  times  long  prior  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  circumstance  of  this  metal  being- 
found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  and  in  deposits 
at  the  base  of  the  primary  rocks,  whence  it 
can  be  obtained  without  much  labour,  per- 
haps accounts  for  its  having  early  become 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  usually  found  deposited 
in  beds  of  water- worn  pebbles,  and  mixed 
with  the  debris  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these 
debris  are  the  result  of  the  disintegrating 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water.  Some 
of  the  tin-beds,  thirty  or  fifty  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  contain  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  branches  of  trees,  and  large  logs  of 
wood ;  and  at  Carnon  stream- works  human 
skulls  were  discovered  amidst  the  debris 
upwards  of  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  produce  of  tin  within  a  recent  period 
has  been  as  follows  ■  1 


Tears. 

Tons. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

1844 
1815 
1846 

7507 
7739 

8944 

1847 
1848 
1849 

10,072 
10,176 
10,719 

Lead  (with  which  silver  and  other  ores 
are  usually  found  associated)  occurs  chiefly 
in  Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, North  Wales,  (in  the  counties  of  Flint 
and  Denbigh,)  in  South  Wales,  and  in  De- 
vonshire. Zinc  is  also  obtained  in  many  of 
these  localities,  from  the  same  source,  but 
is  most  extensively  produced  by  the  mines 
of  calamine  —  its  proper  ore  —  which  are 
worked  in  Derbyshire. 

About  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  quantity 
of  lead  raised  in  England  (and  not  less  than 
'  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  produce  of  Europe) 
|  is  supplied  from  the  mines  at  Alston  and  its 
I  neighbourhood,  in  the  wild  and  bleak  moor- 
land-tract on  the  borders  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Cumberland — embracing 
the  portion  of  the  Pennine  range  of  heights 
which  skirts  those  counties.  This,  notwith- 
standing its  rugged  surface,  is  comparatively 
a  populous  district:  scattered  over  hills  and 
dales  which  present  a  verdant  aspect,  and 
many  parts  of  which  are  carefully  cultivated, 
mixed  with  tracts  of  heathy  moorland,  are 
found  some  thousands  of  inhabitants,  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  employed  either  in  lead 
mines  or  smel ting-mills,  or  otherwise  deriv- 
ing a  livelihood  from  some  pursuit  connected 
with  the  lead-mining  business.  The  village 
of  Allen  Leads,  in  Northumberland,  forms  a 
central  position  in  the  midst  of  these  mines 

1  Official  Catalogue  of  Gr.  Exhib.  vol.  i.  p.  163. 


The  residence  of  the  mining-agent  here  is 
at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  the  highest  house  of  its  magnitude 
in  Great  Britain ;  many  of  the  cottages  of 
the  shepherds,  and  other  habitations  in  the 
adjacent  moorlands,  are  situated  at  nearly 
an  equal  altitude. 

A  small  quantity  of  silver,  chiefly  extract- 
ed from  the  lead  ore,  is  found  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland,  Derby,  and  Flint;  its 
produce  is,  however,  too  small  to  be  of  any 
commercial  importance. 

Salt  occurs  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, in  the  valley  of  the  river  Weaver,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Brine  springs  also  occur 
at  Droit wich  in  Worcestershire,  and  at 
some  places  in  the  county  of  Durham.  All 
of  these  are  situated  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation. 

Limestone  is  abundant  in  almost  every 
part  of  England  and  Wales.  The  best  kinds 
of  building-stone  are  obtained  from  a  nar- 
row belt  of  the  magnesian  limestone  forma- 
tion, which  extends  from  north  to  south 
through  the  counties  of  York,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby,  and  which  is  extensively  quar- 
ried for  the  purpose.  Stone  of  excellent 
quality  is  also  worked  in  the  district  called 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  (in  the  south  part  of 
Dorsetshire,)  which  belongs  to  the  oolitic 
formation,  in  many  other  parts  of  which 
quarries  are  likewise  formed.  Slate  is  chiefly 
obtained  in  the  regions  of  the  Cumbrian 
and  Welsh  mountain-systems,  and  also  from 
Cornwall.  The  consumption  of  slate  in  Lon- 
don is  to  the  extent  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  tons  annually. 

Mineral  Springs.  Springs  impregnated 
with  saline  compounds  occur  at  Epsom  (in 
the  county  of  Surrey) ;  at  Cheltenham  and 
Clifton,  near  Bristol  (in  Gloucestershire) ; 
at  Bath  (Somerset) ;  Melksham  (Wiltshire) ; 
Leamington  (Warwick) ;  and  Buxton  and 
Matlock  (both  in  Derbyshire). 

Chalybeate  waters,  that  is,  springs  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  are  found  at  Tunbridge- 
Wells  (Kent),  Brighton  (Sussex),  Chelten- 
ham (Gloucester),  Great  Malvern  (Worces- 
ter), Harrowgate  and  Scarborough  (York- 
shire), Hartlepool  (Durham),  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberystwith  and  Builth 
(in  Wales).  The  waters  at  Harrowgate, 
Cheltenham,  and  Leamington  are  also  partly 
sulphureous.  The  springs  at  Llandrindod, 
near  Builth,  comprehend  chalybeate,  as  well 
as  both  saline  and  sulphureous,  waters. 

The  only  warm  springs  which  occur  in 
England  are  at  Bath,  Clifton  (near  Bristol), 
and  at  Buxton,  Bake  well,  Stoney  Middle- 
ton,  and  Matlock,  all  in  Derbyshire.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  is 
117°,  of  those  at  Clifton  74°,  Buxton  82°, 
and  Matlock  about  69°.  Near  Cardiff,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan  (South  Wales),  is  a 
warm  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
21°  above  that  of  the  place,  and  which  con- 
tains saline  ingredients. 

Climate.  The  general  character  of  the 
climate  of  the  British  islands  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  page. 

The  lowest  average  of  winter  tempera- 
ture, about  35°  or  36°,  is  found  on  the  east 
coasts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland, 
embracing  the  district  which  extends  from 
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the  Naze,  in  Essex,  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  with  n  which  the  coldest  portion  of  the 
kingdom  is  consequently  situated. 

The  highest  average  summer  temperature, 
about  64°,  is  experienced  in  the  south  and 
south-west  portions  of  England,  which  are 
the  warmest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
south  coasts  of  Devonshire  the  climate  is  so 
mild,  that  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  open 
air  all  the  year  round :  and  the  shores  of 
Cornwall  and  South  Wales  exhibit  the  same 


kind  of  climate,  though  in  a  less  striking 
degree. 

The  mean  annual  temperature,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  different  seasons,  and 
also  the  difference  between  the  means  of 
summer  and  winter,  at  several  places  in 
Great  Britain,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  places  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  from  south  to  north,  be- 
ginning with  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cornwall. 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Difference 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 

of  summer 

winter. 

spring. 

summer. 

autumn. 

year. 

and  winter. 

Penzance 

44-23 

49-31 

6091 

5267 

5P78 

1668 

Falmouth 

4231 

48-47 

58-45 

5183 

50-27 

1614 

Truro 

4P63 

5137 

58-37 

5210 

50-87 

1674 

Plymouth 

44-88 

49-68 

60-87 

52-91 

52-08 

1599 

Exeter 

36-33 

4533 

57-67 

47*67 

4675 

2134 

Gosport 

40-97 

50- 14 

62-74 

53-44 

5P82 

2P77 

Chichester 

38-85 

47-76 

6078 

50-64 

49-51 

2P93 

Bristol 

40-33 

50-33 

6433 

5P67 

5P67 

24- 

Swansea 

45-50 

49*67 

6367 

56-00 

5.T71 

18-17 

London 

39-50 

49-06 

62-93 

51-83 

5083 

23-43 

Oxford 

37- 

47-17 

60-37 

50-03 

48-64 

23-37 

Cheltenham 

40-60 

50-28 

64  32 

50-96 

5154 

2372 

Bedford 

40-51 

5110 

62-68 

52-25 

5P64 

22-17 

Malvern 

40- 

4153 

60- 

49-43 

47-74 

20- 

Derby 

3633 

44-67 

54-33 

44-33 

44-92 

18- 

Boston 

37-74 

48-24 

61-98 

48-54 

4912 

24-24 

Liverpool 

41-30 

49*26 

6114 

5P52 

50'80 

19-84 

Manchester 

3833 

4737 

59-80 

49-73 

4881 

2147 

Bolton 

38-80 

47-93 

60-50 

49-37 

49-15 

217 

York 

36-28 

49-37 

6237 

48-63 

4916 

2609 

Lancaster 

37-08 

44-21 

56-83 

47-32 

46-36 

19-75 

Kendal 

37-04 

4583 

57-79 

47-52 

47-05 

2074 

Whitehaven 

39-9 

47-03 

59-64 

49-77 

49-09 

1974 

Keswick 

37  53 

4551 

586 

47*48 

47-28 

21-07 

Carlisle 

37'25 

4549 

57-39 

47-76 

46-97 

2014 

Dunfermline 

36-66 

4303 

55-19 

46-01 

4522 

18-53 

Dundee 

4P39 

49-89 

63-47 

53-03 

5P94 

22-08 

More  rain  falls  in  the  western  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  than  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts, and  more  in  the  hilly  than  in  the 
level  portions  of  the  island.  The  average 
quantity  which  falls  annually  at  a  few  prin- 
cipal localities  is  stated  below  : 


At  Hastings     . 
Dover 
London 
Cambridge 
Norwich 
Bedford    . 
Derby  . 
York 
Shields 
Carlisle    . 
Whitehaven 
Keswick  . 
Kendal 
Coniston  . 
Bolton 
Manchester 
Liverpool    . 
Swansea  . 
Cheltenham 
Bristol      . 
Salisbury    . 


28  inches 
30      — 


At  Exeter 
Plymouth 
Falmouth 
Penzance 


36  inches 
40       — 

40  — 

41  — 


The  prevalent  winds  in  our  country  are 
from  the  westerly  quarters  of  the  heavens : 
these  are  warm,  and  (the  south-west  winds 
especially)  frequently  accompanied  by  mois- 
ture. The  north,  north-east,  and  east  winds 
are  cold  and  generally  dry :  those  between 
west  and  north  are  of  mixed  character.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  upon  which  westerly  and  easterly 
winds  have  been  found  to  blow,  during  a 
long  period  of  observation,  it  appears  that 
the  westerly  winds  exceed  the  easterly  in 
the  proportion  of  225  to  140;  and  that  the 
northerly  exceed  the  southerly  as  192  to  173. 
South-west  winds  px*evail  most  in  the 
months  from  June  to  December  ;  north-cast 
winds  arc  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
months  between  January  and  May.  The 
prevalence  of  these  cold  winds  in  spring  con- 
stitutes the  chief  defect  in  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain,  and  frequently  operates  as  a 
check  to  the  operations  of  agriculture. 

The  general  character  both  of  the  veget- 
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atimi  and  zoology  of  the  British  Islands  re- 
sembles that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of 
the  continent.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
local  peculiarities  in  the  development  of 
each  of  these  departments  of  the  natural 
world.  Thus  the  south-west,  the  south- 
east, the  eastern,  and  the  western  districts 
of  England,  are  each  the  peculiar  seat  of 
plants  not  found  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
island,  and  some  even  are  confined  in  their 
range  to  single  counties.  But  these  are 
generally  of  small  size,  chiefly  grasses, 
heaths,  and  various  wild  flowers  ;  and, 
though  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  they 
are  not  otherwise  important. 

Forests. — Owing  to  the  extension  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  increasing  demand  for 
timber,  the  woodland  districts  of  England 
are  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  formerly, 
and  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country.  In  the  Roman 
and  Saxon  times  an  almost  uninterrupted 
forest  stretched  through  the  central  parts  of 
England,  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
across  the  course  of  the  Trent,  and  through 
the  great  York  plain  nearly  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  Another  great  forest  region  em- 
braced the  district  of  the  "Weald,  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  forests  have  now  dis- 
appeared. 

The  districts  at  present  most  extensively 
covered  with  wood  are  the  New  Forest 
(Hampshire),  Dean  Forest  (Gloucester)- 
Whittlebury  and  Salcey  Forests  (Northamp- 
ton), Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  and  Bere  Forests 
(all  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire), 
Wyehwood  Forest  (Oxfordshire),  Hainault 
(or  "Waltham)  and  Epping  Forests  (Essex), 
Windsor  Forest  (Berks),  Delamore  Forest 
(Cheshire),  "Went  "Wood  (Monmouthshire), 
and  Sherwood  Forest  (in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham). 

Bi  sides  the  above  are  many  other  tracts 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  forest,  though 
now  only  thinly  covered  with  trees,  and  in 
some  instances  entirely  cleared  of  timber ; 
and  some  of  these  possess  considerable  in- 
terest as  the  scenes  of  historical  or  legendary 
events.  The  principal  of  them  are  Roth- 
bury  Forest  (Northumberland)  ;  Inglewood 
Forest  (Cumberland)  ;  Martindale  Forest 
(Westmoreland)  ;  Lune,  Stainmoor,  and 
Bowland  Forests  (Yorkshire) ;  the  district 
of  Wyredale  (Lancashire) ;  Needwood  Forest 
and  Cannock  Chace  (Stafford) ;  Charnwood 
Forest  (Leicester) ;  the  Forest  of  Wyre 
(Worcester) ;  the  Forest  of  Arden  (War- 
wick) ;  Rockingham  Forest  (Northampton) ; 
Enfield  Chace  (Middlesex)  ;  St.  Leonard's, 
Tilgate,  and  Ashdown  Forests  (Sussex)  ; 
Savernake  Forest  ("Wilts);  Cranborne Chace 
(on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Dorset)  ;  Sel- 
wood  Forest  (Somerset)  ;  Exmoor  Forest  (in 
the  western  part  of  the  same  county) ;  and 
Dartmoor  Forest  (Devon). 


1  Shire  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  division. 
The  word  county  is  derived  from  comitatus,  so 
called  from  comes,  the  Latin  title  of  the  count  or 
governor  of  the  district  to  which  the  term  was 
applied. 


SECTION  II. DIVISIONS,  TOPOGRAPHY,  PTC. 

Divisions.  The  well-known  division  of 
England  and  Wales  is  into  counties  or 
shires,!  of  which  England  contains  forty  * 
and  Wales  twelve.  This  division  is  of  great 
antiquity— earlier  than  the  time  of  Alfred. 
Most  of  the  counties  are  subdivided  into 
hundreds  :  in  a  few  cases,  however,  these 
lesser  divisions  are  called  wards,  or  by  other 
names.  The  hundreds,  wards,  or  similar 
divisions,  are  further  divided  into  parishes. 
Yorkshire,  the  largest  county  in  England, 
has  a  special  division  into  three  ridings,  the 
subdivisions  of  which  (equivalent  to  hun- 
dreds) are  called  wapentakes.  The  county  of 
Kent  has  an  intermediate  division  into  lathes, 
and  that  of  Sussex  into  rapes,  which  in 
either  case  are  subdivided  into  hundreds. 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Durham,  and  Lancashire,  are  divided 
into  wards.  In  Lincolnshire  some  of  the 
divisions  are  called  wapentakes,  and  others 
hundreds. 

The  division  into  counties  is  both  a  po- 
litical and  a  civil  division.  For  the  former 
purpose,  in  so  far  as  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation is  concerned,  most  of  the  larger 
English  counties  were  (in  1832)  separated  by 
the  Reform  Bill  into  two  divisions,  distin- 
guished according  to  circumstances  either 
as  a  northern  and  southern,  or  an  eastern 
and  western,  division.  Three  of  the  coun- 
ties of  England  are  called  counties  palatine — 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Durham.  They 
were  thus  called  originally  because  some 
feudal  lord  within  them  possessed  and  exer- 
cised sovereign  jurisdiction— a  jurisdiction, 
that  is,  "  as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his 
palace."  But  these  distinctions  have  now 
been,  for  the  most  part,  abolished,  at  least 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion transferred  to  the  crown. 

There  are  in  addition,  however,  certain 
cities  and  towns,  some  of  which  have  terri- 
tory annexed  to  them,  and  which  are  en- 
titled to  rank  as  counties  in  themselves. 
These  are  governed  by  their  own  magis- 
trates and  other  officers,  free  from  subjection 
to  the  officers  of  the  general  county  in  which 
they  may  be  situated.  The  cities  of  Lon- 
don, Canterbury,  York,  Bristol,  Southamp- 
ton, Kingston-upon-Hull, Norwich,  and  Co- 
ventry, are  counties  of  this  description.  The 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  also  ranks  as 
a  county  in  itself,  and  was  formerly  held  to 
be  neither  within  the  limits  of  England  nor 
Scotland,  though  on  the  borders  of  each.  It 
is  now,  however,  included  within  North- 
umberland. 

The  division  into  parishes  is  used  both  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  entire 
number  of  English  parishes  is  8511,  and  of 
Welsh  parishes  869.  Another  division  of 
the  county,  of  recent  introduction,  is  into 
districts  called  poor-law  unions,  the  names 
of  which  are  generally  derived  from  one  of 
the  principal  market  towns  within  their 

2  For  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  represent- 
ation, the  number  of  English  counties  has  within 
a  recent  period  been  increased  to  forty-one,  by 
constituting  the  Isle  of  Wight  (in  other  respects  a 
part  of  Hampshire)  a  separate  county. 
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circuit.  Each  poor-law  union  includes  se- 
veral parishes. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  England  and 
Wales  is  into  two  arch -episcopal  provinces, 
(Canterbury  and  York,)  which  embrace 
twenty-six  bishoprics  (or  episcopal  pro- 
vinces). Only  six  of  these  are  within  the 
province  of  York.  Each  bishopric  is  sub- 
divided into  deaneries,  and  each  deanery 
into  parishes. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  also  local  di- 
visions in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
limits  of  which  are  dependent,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  natural  features  of  the  dis- 
trict they  embrace.  They  form,  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  distinct  geographical  divisions, 
and  indicate  the  seat  of  particular  classes  of 
the  population,  and  of  peculiar  industrial 
pursuits.  Thus,  the  low  district  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Lincolnshire,  ad- 
jacent to  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  is  called 
Holland.  A  tract  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  same  county  is  distinguished  as  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  :  this  was  formerly  a  river-island, 
(as  the  derivation  of  the  name  implies,)  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Trent,  the 
ancient  course  of  the  Don,  and  the  adjacent 
streams.  The  south-eastern  and  peninsular 
portion  of  Yorkshire  forms  the  district  of 
Holdcmcss,  a  fine  grazing  tract ;  the  district 
in  which  Sheffield,  in  the  same  county,  is 
situated,  bears  the  name  of  Hallamshire. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge forms  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  has  a  ju- 
risdiction separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
county.  Again,  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Derbyshire  is  distinguished  as  the  Peak- 
land,  a  hilly  district, — part  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  called  Cleveland,  and 
so  on. 

Both  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  are 
of  very  irregular  shapes,  and  vary  greatly 
in  size,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  shows.  York- 
shire is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  which  approaches  nearest 
to  it  in  magnitude.  Devonshire  comes  third, 
and  Norfolk  fourth,  in  point  of  size.  Rut- 
land is  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties, 
and  Middlesex  is  second  in  this  regard.  The 
largest  of  the  Welsh  counties  is  Caermar- 
then,  and  the  smallest  is  Flintshire. 

The  names  of  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  the  area  of  each,  its  population  in 
1851,  and  the  proportional  number  of  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


ENGLAND 

Area 

Population 

No  of 

inhab. 

Name. 

miles. 

in  1851. 

to  sq. 
mile. 

Bedfordshire  . 

463 

124,478 

268 

Berkshire   . 

752 

170,065 

226 

Buckinghamshire 

738 

165,723 

221 

Cambridgeshire 

857 

186,405 

216 

Cheshire     . 

1052 

455,725 

433 

Cornwall 

1330 

355,558 

267 

Cumberland 

1523 

195,492 

128 

Derbyshire     . 

1028 

296,084 

288 

Devonshire 

2585 

567,098 

219 

Dorsetshire    . 

1006 

184,207 

183 

Area 

Population 

iNO.  Ot 

inhab. 

Name. 

in  sq. 
miles. 

in  1851. 

to  sq. 
mile. 

Durham 

1097 

390,997 

356 

Essex 

1533 

369,318 

240 

Gloucestershire  . 

1258 

458,805 

364 

Hampshire     . 

1625 

405,370 

249 

Herefordshire    . 

863 

115,489 

133 

Hertfordshire 

630 

167,298 

266 

Huntingdonshire 

372 

64,183 

172 

Kent 

1557 

615,766 

395 

Lancashire 

1766 

2,031,236 

1150 

Leicestershire 

806 

230,308 

285 

Lincolnshire 

2G11 

407,222 

155 

Middlesex 

282 

1,886,576 

6690 

Monmouthshire 

496 

157,418 

317 

Norfolk  . 

2024 

442,714 

218 

Northamptonshire 

1016 

212,380 

209 

Northumberland   . 

1871 

303,568 

162 

Nottinghamshire 

837 

270,427 

323 

Oxfordshire    . 

756 

170,439 

225 

Rutland      . 

149 

22,983 

154 

Shropshire 

1343 

229,341 

170 

Somei'setshire   . 

1645 

443,916 

269 

Staff brdshire  . 

1184 

608,716 

514 

Suffolk 

1515 

337,215 

222 

Surrey    . 

759 

683,082 

899 

Sussex 

1466 

336,844 

229 

Warwickshire 

897 

475,013 

529 

Westmoreland  . 

762 

58,287 

76 

Wiltshire 

1367 

254,221 

186 

Worcestershire  . 

723 

276,926 

383 

Yorkshire 

5836 

1,797,995 

308 
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Anglesey 

271 

57,327 

211 

Brecknockshire 

754 

61,474 

81 

Carmarthenshire 

974 

110,632 

113 

Caernarvonshire    . 

544 

87,870 

161 

Cardiganshire    . 

675 

70,796 

104 

Denbighshire 

633 

92,583 

146 

Flintshire  . 

244 

68,156 

279 

Glamorganshire     . 

792 

231,849 

292 

Merionethshire 

663 

38,843 

58 

Montgomeryshire 

839 

67,335 

80 

Pembrokeshire 

610 

94,140 

154 

Radnorshire 

426 

24,716 

58 

For  the  purpose  of  topographical  descrip- 
tion, however,  as  well  as  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  general  reader,  it  will  be  best  to 
enumerate  the  counties  with  reference  to 
their  natural  succession,  as  determined  by 
their  relative  position  and  proximity  to  one 
another.  The  forty  counties  of  England 
may,  with  this  view,  be  thus  arranged  : — 
six  northern  counties,  six  north  midland, 
eight  south  midland,  six.  western,  five  eastern, 
and  nine  southern. 

The  six  northern  counties  are— Northum- 
berland, Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire. 

The  six  north  midland  counties  are — Staf- 
ford, Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  War- 
wick, and  Worcester. 

The  eight  south  midland  counties  are — 
Oxford,  Buckingham,  Middlesex,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and 
Rutland. 

The  six  western  counties  are — Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Somerset. 
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The  five  eastern  counties  are  —  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex. 

The  nine  southern  counties  are — Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Berkshire,"Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Corn- 
wall.   

Northumberland  is  chiefly  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  county.  Like  all  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  it  possesses  con- 
siderable variety  of  surface.  Its  northern 
and  western  portions,  towards  the  borders 
of  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  consist  of  high 
moorland  tracts,  which  rise  along  the 
boundary-line  between  England  and  Scot- 
land into  the  elevated  range  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  The  central  and  southern  divisions 
of  the  county  exhibit  an  undulating  sur- 
face, and  along  the  sea-coast  the  land  is 
generally  low. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Tyne,  which  in 
its  lower  portions  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Northumberland  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Durham.  The  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course  are  almost  wholly  within 
Northumberland.  This  river  is  formed  by 
the  junctfon  of  two  streams  —  the  North 
Tyne  and  the  South  Tyne:  the  former  rises 
upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Cheviots, 
on  the  Scotch  border, — the  latter  has  its 
source  in  Cross  Fell,  amongst  the  high 
grounds  already  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
the  Pennine  range.  The  little  stream  of  the 
Allen,  which  joins  the  South  Tyne,  and  the 
Heed,  which  enters  the  North  Tyne,  are 
both  within  this  county.  Besides  the  Tyne 
and  its  afiiuents,  Northumberland  is  also 
watered  by  the  rivers  Blythe,  "Wansbeck, 
Coquet,  Aln,  and  Till,  the  last  of  which  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Tweed.  The  Tweed, 
which  is  principally  a  Scotch  river,  forms 
in  its  lower  course  a  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Northumberland  and  the  adjoining 
Scotch  county  of  Berwick. 

The  mineral  produce  of  Northumberland 
includes  coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  besides 
abundance  of  excellent  limestone.  The  lead 
and  zinc  mines  are  chiefly  within  the  dis- 
trict of  Allendale,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
page. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  equally  various 
as  its  surface.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
and  high  moorlands,  in  the  north  and  west, 
present  only  broad  heaths  or  cold  and 
swampy  morasses:  further  to  the  eastward 
the  valleys  become  wider,  the  sides  of  the 
hills  have  a  more  verdant  aspect,  and  the 
soil  increases  in  fertility.  Along  the  coast 
the  soil  is  in  many  parts  of  good  quality. 
The  vale  of  Hexham,  which  extends  along 
the  banks  of  either  branch  of  the  Tyne, 
above  the  town  of  Hexham,  is,  however, 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portion  of  the 
county.  Arable  husbandry  is  extensively 
pursued  in  this  and  other  suitable  tracts, 
and  pastoral  industry  in  the  more  hilly  dis- 
tricts. The  Cheviot  Hills  supply  excellent 
sheep  pasturage. 

NewcaUle-upon-Tyne  (now  the  county- 
town1)  is  situated  upon  the  north  bank  of 

1  The  county-town  is  that  in  which  the  assizes 
are  held.  In  some  cases,  the  quarter-sessions  are 
held  alternately  at  two  different  towns  in  the 
same  county.     The  assize-town,  though  ranking 


the  river  Tyne,  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Gates- 
head (in  the  county  of  Durham)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  contains,  to- 
gether with  that  place,  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  trade  of  Newcastle  is  very  extensive, 
and  embraces  considerable  foreign  com- 
merce, besides  its  well-known  and  charac- 
teristic activity  in  the  shipment  of  coals  to 
London.  Numerous  important  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on,  amongst  which  are 
glass  and  iron-works,  with  copperas,  vitriol, 
white  lead,  and  various  chemical  works. 
Ship -building  is  also  pursued  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, both  here  and  at  various  places  on  the 
adjacent  coast.  The  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
from  a  few  miles  above  Newcastle  down  to 
North  Shields  and  Tynemouth,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  present  everywhere  a 
scene  of  busy  industry. 

North  Shields,  eight  miles  below  Newcas- 
tle, resembles  that  town  in  the  general 
character  of  its  industry.  Besides  the  ex- 
port of  coals  to  London,  it  has  both  Baltic 
and  American  trade.  It  possesses  a  spa- 
cious quay,  the  river  in  front  of  which 
forms  a  secure  harbour.  Tynemouth,  still 
lower  down  the  river,  has  of  late  become  a 
place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing  during  the 
summer  months.2 

Morpeth  stands  on  the  river  Wansbeck, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Newcastle.  Roth- 
bury,  in  a  more  inland  part  of  the  county, 
stands  on  the  river  Coquet.  Alnwick,  on  the 
river  Aln,  further  northward,  ranked  until 
lately  as  the  county-town :  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  Alnwick  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Wooler, 
still  further  north,  lies  amongst  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  Cheviot  Hills :  the  field  of 
Elodden,  alike  memorable  in  Scottish  his- 
tory and  famous  in  Scottish  song,  is  situ- 
ated only  a  short  distance  from  this  place. 
Otterbourne,  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  is  likewise  in  this 
county,  further  to  the  south-west,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Heed,  towards  the  town  of 
Bellingham.  Hexham,  near  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  South  Tyne,  was  important 
in  Saxon  times,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
a  magnificent  cathedral. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  stands  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  immediately  above 
its  mouth,  and  is  the  frontier-town  of  Eng- 
land in  this  direction.  Berwick  was  former- 
ly of  more  importance  than  at  present,  and 
has  been  the  seat  of  many  conflicts,  famous 
in  the  history  of  border- warfare.  Immedi- 
ately north-west  of  the  town  is  Halidon 
Hill,  the  site  of  a  victory  gained  by  Edward 
III.  over  the  Scots,  in  1333.  The  mouth  of 
the  Tweed  forms  an  indifferent  harbour,  and 
the  trade  of  Berwick  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  export  of  salmon,  corn,  and  coals,  to 
London  and  other  places.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  those  connected  with  ship- 
ping; there  are  also  some  iron-works. 

as  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  not  always  the  most 
important  in  other  respects. 

2  See  Tables  at  end  of  chapter  for  populations 
of  towns. 
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Bamborough,  a  village  on  the  coast,  four- 
teen miles  north  of  Alnwick,  is  famous  for 
its  fine  old  castle,  built  on  a  steep  and  lofty 
rock,  close  to  the  shore.  Nearly  opposite 
Bamborough  is  the  group  of  the  Earn  Islands, 
the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  sea-fowl.  A 
little  further  noi'th  is  Holy  Island,  or  Lin- 
disfarne,  which  is  accessible  from  the  main- 
land, by  carts,  at  low  water.  It  contains 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  monastery. 
The  smaller  island  of  Coquet  is  opposite  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river  of  that  name. 

The  ancient  Roman  Wall,  which  crossed 
this  part  of  the  island  from  shore  to  shore, 
commences  in  this  county,  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, at  the  village  of  Wallscnd,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  below  Newcastle.  This 
wall,  along  the  site  of  which  a  rampart  of 
earth  had  been  originally  raised  by  the  Ro- 
man general  Agrieola,  and  strengthened  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  subsequently 
completed  by  the  emperor  Severus.  It  ex- 
tended entirely  across  the  island,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Firth,  a 
distance  of  sixty-eight  miles.  Many  por- 
tions of  this  work  still  exist:  it  consisted  of 
stone,  several  feet  in  height  and  thickness, 
fortified  by  a  ditch,  and  also  by  stations  or 
towers  at  frequent  intervals. 


Durham  lies  to  the  southward  of  Northum- 
berland. Its  surface  is  uneven  and  of  vari- 
ous character.  The  extreme  western  part 
is  mountainous,  the  central  and  eastern 
portions  generally  undulating.  Extensive 
tracts  of  level  land  occur  along  the  coast, 
and  within  the  valley  of  the  lower  Tees. 
The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Tees  and 
the  Wear,  the  former  of  which  divides  the 
county  from  Yorkshire.  The  Wear  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  is 
wholly  within  its  limits.  The  river  Skerne, 
a  small  stream  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  county,  joins  the  Tees.  A  river  called 
the  Derwent  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Northumberland,  and  falls 
into  the  Tyne  a  short  distance  above  New- 
castle. 

A  large  portion  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
this  district  lies  within  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. The  mineral  produce  includes  also 
lead,  (with  a  small  proportion  of  silver,) 
iron,  limestone,  and  slate,  which  last  is  ex- 
tensively quarried.  The  limestone  furnishes 
good  material  for  chimney-pieces,  &c,  and 
is  also  abundantly  used  for  mill-stones  and 
grind-stones.  There  are  valuable  brine- 
springs  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county. 

Durham  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  county,  but  supplies 
also  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  produce. 
In  the  western  portion  of  the  county  the 
land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage.  The 
cattle  of  Durham  are  of  large  size,  and  in 
great  repute. 

Durham,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  an 
ancient  city,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  river 
Wear.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its 
venerable  cathedral,  and  its  university,  of 
modern  foundation.  Sunderland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wear,  has  adjoining  it  the 
town  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  on  the  south 


side  of  the  river;  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
Monk  Wearmouth.  The  three  form  together 
one  great  town,  connected  by  a  stupendous 
iron  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  Gateshead, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite 
Newcastle,  forms  a  suburb  of  that  town. 
South  SJiields,  upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  shares  in  the  trade 
and  industry  of  North  Shields,  upon  the 
opposite  bank. 

Darlington  stands  on  the  river  Skerne,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  :  it  has  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  goods,  with  iron  founderies  and 
glass-works.  Stockton,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tees,  carries  on  a  great  trade  with 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, and  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth 
and  other  articles.  Hartlepool,  on  the  coast, 
is  chiefly  important  for  its  fishery,  and  is 
resorted  to  as  a  provincial  watering-place. 


Cumberland  includes  a  variety  of  surface 
as  great  as  that  found  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  moun- 
tain-region described  in  a  previous  page, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cumbrian  group,  is 
Within  its  limits:  the  hills  and  intervening 
valleys  of  this  tract  spread  over  most  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  county. 
On  its  eastern  borders  are  the  heights  of  the 
Pennine  range,  which  divide  Cumberland 
from  Northumberland.  Between  these  two 
elevated  regions  is  a  plain  watered  by  the 
river  Eden,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the 
Solway  Firth:  this  plain  occupies  most  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

The  Eden  is  the  most  important  river  of 
the  county,  and  has  a  length  of  about  eighty 
miles  ;  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up 
to  Carlisle  :  the  rivers  Irthing  and  Caldew 
join  the  Eden,  the  former  on  its  right,  and 
the  latter  on  its  left,  bank.  The  Esk,  chiefly 
a  Scotch  river,  flows  in  a  portion  of  its  lower 
course  through  Cumberland,  and  enters  the 
Solway.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
county  is  the  Duddon,  which  divides  Cum- 
berland from  the  detached  portion  of  Lan- 
cashire ;  its  lower  portion  forms  a  wide 
estuary,  noted  for  the  strength  of  its  tides, 
and  also  for  its  extensive  sands,  which  be- 
come visible  at  low  water.  Among  the  nu- 
merous smaller  streams  are  another  and 
smaller  river  Esk,  with  the  lit,  Calder, 
Ehen,  Derwent,  and  Ellen.  All  these  latter 
rivers  flow  from  the  high  grounds  of  the 
Cumbrian  mountain-group.  The  Derwent 
is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
amongst  them,  from  the  fact  of  its  carrying 
to  the  sea  the  waters  of  several  of  the  lakes 
within  this  region.  It  originates  in  the 
hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Borrowclalo, 
through  which  the  river  flows  into  the  lake 
of  Keswick,  or  Derwent  Water  :  thence  the 
Derwent  Mows  into  the  lake  of  Bassen- 
thwaite.  Afterwards  it  receives  fat  the  town 
of  Cockermouth)  the  waters  of  the  little 
river  Cocker,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lakes  of  Crummock,  Buttermere,  and  Lowes 
Water.  The  river  Greta,  which  joins  the 
Derwent  near  the  foot  of  Derwent  Water, 
brings  with  it  the  waters  of  Thirle-mere. 
The  Derwent  enters   the   sea   immediately 
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below  the  tenvn  of  Workington,  the  harbour 
of  which  is  funned  by  its  mouth. 

The  largest  lakes  within  the  limits  of  this 
county  are  ierwent  Water  and  Bassen- 
thwaite.  Ulleswater,  which  is  of  more  con- 
siderable dimensions,  lies  along  the  borders 
of  Cumberland  and  "Westmoreland.  The 
striking  beauties  of  scenery  which  belong 
to  the  lake-district  have  been  already  ad- 
verted to. 

'i  he  mineral  riches  of  Cumberland  are  very 
great.  Besides  the  coal-field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  "Whitehaven,  (on  the  west 
coast,)  there  are  worked  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  plumbago.  The  last  is  confined 
to  a  single  mine,  near  the  head  of  the  high 
valley  of  Eorrowdale.  The  lead-mines  are 
chiefly  in  the  extreme  eastern  angle  of  the 
county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston. 
Slate  is  extensively  quarried,  and  abundance 
of  uood  building-stone  is  supplied  by  the 
cliffs  of  new  red-sandstone  that  adjoin  the 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Whitehaven. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county,  however,  is 
agricultural ;  potatoes  are  extensively  grown, 
besides  the  usual  cereals.  Sheep  are  nu- 
merously pastured  on  the  fells ,  as  the  high 
grounds  are  termed. 

Carlisle,  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  (the 
Luguvallium  of  the  Roman  period,)  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Eden, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing 
importance.  Cotton  goods  are  extensively 
made,  besides  woollens,  linens,  and  other 
articles.  Its  situation  upon  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  communication  between  England 
and  Scotland  gives  it  an  extensive  inland 
traffic.  Carlisle  contains  an  ancient  castle, 
partly  in  ruins,  and  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls' of  the  city  are  still  standing.  The  wall 
of  Severus  terminates  some  miles  west  of 
Carlisle,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth. 
Whitehaven,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  bold  promontory  of  St.  Bees  Head,  is 
an  important  sea-port,  dependent  chiefly 
on  its  valuable  coal-mines :  large  quantities 
of  iron-ore  are  now  also  shipped  hence.  It 
likewise  possesses  some  foreign  trade.  St. 
Bees,  a  populous  village  near  "Whitehaven, 
contains  a  college  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates for  holy  orders.  Workington,  Mary- 
port,  and  several  smaller  places  to  the  north- 
ward of  "Whitehaven,  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  the  coal-trade.  Penrith,  eighteen 
mih a  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Carlisle,  possesses 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Keswick,  a 
small  town  near  the  foot  of  Derwent  "Water, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  lake  district,  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists. 


Westmoreland  contains  equal  variety  of 
surface  with  the  last-described  county.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  a  region  of  moun- 
tains, naked  hills,  and  bleak,  barren  moors. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  within 
or  Immediately  adjoining  the  lake  district, 
tracts  of  an  opposite  character.  The  moun- 
tain called  Uilvrllyn,  which  is  second  in 
height  amongst  the  mountains  of  England, 
is  upon  the  border-line  between  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Eden,  (with  its   affluents,  the   Ea- 


mont  and  the  Lowther,)  the  Kent,  and  the 
Lime.  The  Kent  and  the  Lune  both  flow  to 
the  southward,  into  Morecambe  Bay. 

The  industry  of  Westmoreland  is  chiefly 
pastoral :  arable  husbandry  is,  however,  ex- 
tensively practised  in  the  lower  grounds. 
Slate  is  quarried  in  the  mountain-districts, 
and  some  iron  and  coal  are  worked,  though 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Westmoreland  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  least  populous 
of  the  English  counties. 

Appleby,  the  county- town,  is  an  incon- 
siderable place,  situated  on  the  river  Eden, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Kendal, 
on  the  river  Kent,  is  the  largest  town  in 
Westmoreland,  and  possesses  extensive 
trade,  together  with  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  coarse  woollen  goods.  Ambleside  is 
a  small  town,  beautifully  situated  near  the 
head  of  Windermere,  and  (like  Keswick  in 
the  adjoining  county)  is  the  resort  of  numer- 
ous tourists  during  the  summer.  Bowness, 
a  populous  village  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
to  the  southward  of  Ambleside,  is  similarly 
distinguished  as  a  place  of  sojourn  to  the 
numerous  admirers  of  the  beauties  of  the 
lake-scenery. 


Lancashire.  The  extreme  northern  part 
of  Lancashire  is  a  detached  district,  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  More- 
cambe Bay.  This  district  is  called  Furness, 
and  belongs  physically  to  the  Cumbrian 
mountain-tract,  which  it  adjoins.  The 
greater  part  of  Furness  is  covered  with  hills, 
or  fells,  amongst  which  is  the  mountain 
called  Coniston  Old  Man,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  summits  of  the  lake-district. 
Windermere,  the  largest  of  the  English 
lakes,  lies  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Fur- 
ness, which  it  divides  from  the  neighbour- 
ing county,  Westmoreland.  Coniston  Lake, 
which  ranks  third  amongst  the  lakes  in 
point  of  size,  is  wholly  within  Furness. 
Slate  is  extensively  quarried  in  this  portion 
of  Lancashire,  and  there  are  some  mines  of 
lead  and  iron. 

The  more  southward  (and  by  much  the 
larger)  portion  of  the  county  consists  of  an 
extensive  plain  adjoining  the  coast,  and  a 
hilly  tract  which  term  nates  this  plain  to 
the  eastward.  This  hilly  region  lies  along 
the  Yorkshire  borders,  and  belongs  to  the 
Pennine  range  of  heights.  The  highest  ele- 
vations of  the  region  referred  to  are  within 
the  limits  of  Yorkshire ;  but  Pendle  Hill, 
within  Lancashire,  (near  the  town  of  Cli- 
theroe,)  is  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  feet 
high. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Lancashire  are  the 
Mersey,  (with  its  tributary,  the  Irwell,) 
Kibble,  Wyre,  and  Lune.  The  upper  course 
of  the  Kibble  is  within  Yorkshire  :  it  forms 
a  wide  estuary  at  its  mouth.  Both  the 
Wyre  and  the  Lune  enter  Morecambe  Bay. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  its  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive coal-field,  the  ground  above  which, 
and  for  a  large  distance  around  its  limits,  is 
covered  wTith  populous  towns  and  villages, 
and  exhibits  a  scene  of  busy  manufacturing 
industry  which  has  scarcely  a  par.llcl  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 
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Lancashire  is  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  more  than  half  the  total  num- 
ber of  cotton-factories  being  within  the 
county.  The  principal  places  in  which  this 
manufacture  is  carried  on  are  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Bolton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Pres- 
ton, Blackburn,  Bury,  Middleton,  Burnley, 
and  Chorley,  all  in  Lancashire  ;  together 
with  Stockport,  Hyde,  and  Duckentield,  in 
Cheshire ;  and  Glossop,  in  Derbyshire.  "Va- 
rious other  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry are  also  extensively  pursued.  Next 
to  the  district  within  and  around  the  metro- 
|  polis,  the  population  of  Lancashire  is  rela- 
tively higher  than  that  of  any  other  county, 
— a  result  of  the  numerous  large  towns  arid 
populous  manufacturing  villages  that  it  con- 
tains. Amongst  the  towns,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  are  Liverpool,  Warring- 
ton, Wigan,  Rochdale,  Haslingden,  Colne, 
Clitheroe,  Garstang,  Poulton,  Kirkham, 
Fleetwood,  Lancaster,  Leigh,  Newton  St. 
Helens,  Ormskirk,  Ulverston,  Cartmell, 
Dal  ton,  Broughton,  and  llawkshead.  The 
five  last-named  places  are  situated  within 
the  detached  district  of  Furness. 

Manchester,  the  capital  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturing district,  is  the  second  city  in  the 
empire  in  point  of  population.  It  is  situ- 
ated principally  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  at  a  di- 
rect distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  London,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  by  railway.  It 
contains  many  interesting  public  buildings, 
among  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Mary,  an  ancient  Gothic  struc- 
ture; but  the  numerous  cotton-mills  impart 
the  distinguishing  feature  to  the  town. 
Every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
here  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent;  iron 
and  brass  founderies  are  also  numerous,  as 
well  as  chemical  works,  and  numberless 
others  required  for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  a  large  population.  Manchester  has  in- 
creased vastly  in  extent  of  late  years,  and  is 
still  rapidly  extending  in  size.  Salford,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Irwell,  is  properly  a  dis- 
tinct town,  and  has  the  privileges  of  a  se- 
parate borough,  but  it  is  connected  with 
Manchester  by  five  bridges,  and  the  two 
form  together  one  immense  and  continuous 
city.  Manchester  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  canals  and  railways,  and 
within  a  short  distance  are  many  large  and 
populous  manufacturing  towns,  nearly  all 
devoted  to  the  cotton  trade. 

Liverpool,  thirty-one  miles  west  by  south 
of  Manchester,  and  two  hundred  and  one 
by  railway  from  London,  is  the  great  port 
of  the  cotton  manufactory  district,  and  the 
emporium  of  an  immense  trade  carried  on 
with  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  lies  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Mersey,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  extends  more  than 
three  miles  in  length  along  its  banks, — 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  space  are 
magnificent  docks  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and  the 
public  buildings  (among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  St.  George's  Hall,  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Exchange,  the  Custom  House,  and 
the  Sailor's  Home,)  are  numerous  and  splen- 
did.   The  Collegiate  Institution  of  Liver- 


pool, and  also  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
are  both  highly  important  educational  estab- 
lishments, and  there  are  several  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  encouragement  of  art  and 
science.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey 
is  Birkenhead,  a  town  of  recent  origin,  at 
which  extensive  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, and  which  is  fast  becoming  an  im- 
portant seat  of  trade. 

Warrington,  (about  midway  between  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester,)  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Mersey,  is  a  considerable  manufac- 
turing town ;  the  making  of  sail-cloth, 
coarse  linen  and  cotton  goods,  with  iron- 
founding  and  glass-works,  are  extensively 
carried  on.  Lancaster,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Lune,  near  its  mouth,  though 
the  county-town  of  Lancashire,  is  only  of 
second-rate  importance,  and  has  little  trade, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  being  inter- 
rupted by  shoals,  which  prevent  any  but 
small  vessels  from  reaching  the  town  :  it 
possesses  a  fine  ancient  castle,  now  used  as 
a  gaol.  Fleetwood,  on  the  south  side  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wyre,  is  a  place  of  recent  origin,  and  already 
possesses  some  coasting  and  channel  trade. 
Ulverston,  near  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  in 
the  district  of  Furness,  has  great  trade  in 
the  export  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  slates, 
all  of  which  are  extensively  worked  in  the 
district :  at  Hawkshead,  further  to  the  north, 
(about  a  mile  distant  from  the  west  side  of 
Windermere,  and  near  the  head  of  Esthwaite 
Water,)  are  considerable  slate-quarries. 


Yorkshire.  The  county  of  York,  the 
largest  in  England,  comprehends,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
surface,  soil,  natural  produce,  and  industrial 
life.  The  great  York  plain  occupies  all  the 
central  portion  of  the  county  ;  to  the  west 
are  the  high  moorland  and  mountain  tracts 
of  the  Pennine  range  ;  to  the  cast,  the  chalk 
tract  of  the  Wolds,  and  the  moorlands  of  the 
North  Hiding,  bordering  on  the  German 
Ocean.  These  different  tracts  have  been 
described  in  a  preceding  page.  Within  the 
portion  of  the  Pennine  range  comprised  in 
Yorkshire  are  the  summits  of  Whernsidc, 
Ingleborough,  and  Pen-y-gent,  upon  either 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Kibble. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the 
Ouse,  and  the  various  streams  that  \mite 
their  waters  to  its  stream  (see  p.  78).  The 
Humber  forms  part  of  the  southern  border 
of  Yorkshire,  which  itdivides  from  Lincoln- 
shire: the  small  river  Hull,  which  joins  the 
Humber,  carries  off  the  eastward  drainage 
of  the  Wolds.  The  Esk,  a  small  stream  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  enters 
the  German  Ocean. 

The  great  coal-field  of  South  Yorkshire 
extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  county  ; 
iron,  lead,  and  limestone, are  also  abundant, 
chiefly  in  the  West  Biding,  from  parts  of 
which  flag-stones  used  for  paving,  and  like- 
wise the  finest  description  of  grind-stones, 
are  extensively  supplied. 

Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  ridings, 
besides  a  tract  immediately  adjoining  the 
city  of  York,  and  called  the  ainstij.  The 
North  and  East  Ridings  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural ;  the  West  Riding  (which  is  the  largest 
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in  extent,  and  includes  all  the  southern  and 
central  portions  of  the  county)  is  manufac- 
turing. The  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is 
the  chief  scat  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  nearly  all  the  large  towns  which  it  con- 
tains are  devoted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  this  branch  of  industry.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cutlery  is  also  located  within  this 
part   of   the   county,  at   Sheffield  and   its 

i  neighbourhood. 

The  county  is  divided  into   twenty-five 

i  wapentakes,  besides  the  aiusty.    The  West 

]  Hiding  contains  nine  wapentakes,  and  twen- 
ty-nine market  towns;  the  North  Hiding 

j  includes  ten  wapentakes,  and  nineteen 
market  towns  ;  and  the  East  Riding  has  six 
wapentakes,  and  eleven  market  towns. 

York,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  plain  distin- 
guished by  its  name,  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
the  second  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  rank, 
though  surpassed  by  many  others  in  wealth 
and  importance.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  magnificent  minster,  or  cathedral, 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  the  world. 
It  has  also  an  ancient  castle,  (now  used  as 
a  prison,)  and  the  former  walls  and  gates  of 
the  city  are  still  standing.  York  forms  a 
sort  of  metropolis  of  the  northern  counties, 
and  is  also  a  county  of  itself.  A  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  city  is  Marston  Moor,  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  principal  engagements 
between  the  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament  (a.  d.  1614)  ;  further  to  the  south- 
east is  the  village  of  Towton,  where  a  san- 
guinary battle  was  fought  during  the  wars 
of  the  Roses  (a.  d.  1461). 

Leeds,  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Aire,  on  the  north-eastern  border 
of  a  great  manufacturing  and  coal-mining 
district,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  five  miles  from  London  (by  railway). 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  Leeds  is  irregularly 
built,  and  the  streets  in  general  narrow  and 
crowded,  but  some  of  its  public  buildings 
are  handsome,  and  many  improvements  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  town.  Besides  the  production  of 
woollen  goods,  Leeds  has  also  mmny  large 
establishments  for  flax-spinning,  together 
with  glass-houses,  potteries,  and  factories 
for  making  steam-engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

The  country  to  the  cast  and  north  of 
Leeds  is  wholly  agricultural,  but  to  the 
west  and  south-west  it  is  covered  with 
populous  towns  and  villages,  which  re- 
sound with  the  noise  of  the  steam-engine. 
Most  of  these  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Among  the  principal  of  them  are  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Dewsbury,  Huddersfield,  and  Sad- 
dle worth,  the  last  of  which  is  a  straggling 
though  populous  village,  (or  rather  collec- 
tion of  villages,)  situated  in  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country  near  the  borders  of 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  The  making  of 
woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  shawls, 
with  various  worsted  and  stuff  goods,  forms 
the  staple  of  industry  in  all  the  above-men- 
tioned places. 
Bradford,  which  lies  ten  miles  to  the  west- 


ward of  Leeds,  and  thirty-two  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  York,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  manu- 
facturing district  of  the  West  Riding.  The 
town  stands  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  river  Aire,  and  is  connected  both  by 
railway  and  canal  with  the  other  populous 
places  of  the  surrounding  tract  of  country. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  though  employed  in  either  case 
upon  the  same  material,  wool,  is  essentially 
different.  In  the  former,  woollen  cloth  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  ;  in  Bradford,  stuff 
and  various  worsted  fabrics  are  made  on  a 
scale  of  the  greatest  extent. — Huddersfield, 
like  Leeds,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  woollen  cloth. —  Wakefield,  on  the 
river  Calder,  nine  miles  to  the  south  of 
Leeds,  has  great  trade  in  corn  and  wool,  and 
also  considerable  manufactures  :  a  battle 
was  fought  near  this  town  in  1461. — Barnsley, 
seven  miles  further  south,  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  linen  trade. — Doncaster,  on  the  river 
Don,  (thirty  miles  south  of  York,)  is  cele- 
brated for  its  extensive  corn-market,  and  its 
annual  races. 

Sheffield  (forty-five  miles  south-west  of 
York,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
by  railway  from  London)  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  little  river  Sheaf  with 
the  Don,  and  is  a  very  ancient  town.  It 
has  been  celebrated  from  very  early  times 
for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  and  every 
branch  of  industry  connected  with  this  trade 
is  largely  carried  on.  There  are  also  extensive 
factories  of  carpets  and  horse-hair  cloth. 

Hull,  (properly  Kingston-upon-Hull,)  34 
miles  south-east  of  York,  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Hull.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  sea-ports  in  the  kingdom, 
and  possesses  a  range  of  extensive  docks 
and  warehouses,  with  ship-building  yards 
and  every  facility  for  extensive  commercial 
undertakings.  Hull  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Baltic  trade,  and  has  also  commercial 
relations  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  countries 
of  South  America. 

Bridlington,  Scarborough,  TWiitby , and  Mid- 
dlesborough,  are  sea-port  towns  situated  on 
the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire :  Scarborough  is 
chiefly  resorted  to  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
and  as  a  summer  bathing-place ;  Whitby  (a 
town  of  very  ancient  origin)  has  extensive 
alum- works  in  its  vicinity,  the  produce  of 
which  is  largely  exported. 


Staffordshire.  The  aspect  of  this  county 
varies  considerably  in  different  parts.  In 
the  middle  and  south-west  it  is  generally 
level,  or  interspersed  with  eminences  of  in- 
considerable height.  In  the  south  and  south- 
east are  some  ranges  of  high  ground  which 
impart  variety  to  the  scenery.  But  the  tract 
most  distinguished  by  striking  features  of 
surface  is  that  which  embraces  the  high 
moorlands,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county.  The  Staffordshire  moorlands  con- 
stitute a  bleak  and  dreary  district,  upon 
which  the  snow  lies  longer,  and  more  rain 
falls,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

The  principal  river  of  Staffordshire  is  the 
Trent,  which  has    its    source   within    the 


county,  towards  its  northern  extremity.  A 
short  distance  below  its  origin,  the  river 
pusses  through  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
grounds  at  Treutham,  where  it  forms  a  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water.  The  river  Dove, 
one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Trent, 
forms  through  its  entire  length  the  bound- 
ary between  the  counties  of  Sf  dbrd  and 
Derby,  flowing  through  the  be^  .ciful  valley 
of  Dovedale.  The  rivers  Tar  .,  Myth,  Sow, 
and  Penk — all  belonging  either  entirely  or 
in  part  to  this  county — are  also  tributaries  of 
the  Trent.  The  small  river  Stour,  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  falls 
into  the  Severn. 

Staffordshire  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
mineral  riches,  and  every  description  of 
manufacturing  industry  connected  with  the 
iron-trade  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  as  wrell  as  in 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire.  This  district  is,  indeed,  the 
great  seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  country  supplies  abundant 
evidence  of  the  pursuits  in  which  its  popu- 
lation are  engaged.  To  the  tourist  or  casual 
traveller  the  whole  tract  affords  numerous 
objects  of  interest:  the  effects  of  mining 
operations  on  a  gigantic  scale  are  every- 
where palpably  placed  before  his  eyes  by 
the  unusual  appearance  of  the  country, 
thickly  studded  with  steam-engines,  with 
blast-furnaces,  and  with  railways,  and  pre- 
senting evident  marks  of  being  completely 
honey-combed  below,  in  the  vast  unsightly 
mounds  of  rubbish  which  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  upon  the  surface.  The  effect  of 
this  unusual  scenery  is  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  enormous  volumes  of  dense  smoke 
which  hover  round  in  all  directions  and  ob- 
scure the  sky,  while  at  night  the  view  is 
rendered  still  more  striking,  the  whole  hori- 
zon being  illuminated  by  the  light  of  in- 
numerable coke  fires  and  blast-furnaces. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county,  which 
embraces  the  district  of  the  Potteries,  in- 
cludes a  separate  coal-field,  besides  abund- 
ance of  excellent  iron-stone.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  materials  used  in  the  pottery 
manufacture  are,  however,  obtained  else- 
where, being  brought  chiefly  from  Devon- 
shire and  North  Wales.  Both  copper  and 
lead  are  worked  in  the  county. 

The  town  of  Stafford  (the  capital  of  the 
county)  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Sow, 
an  affluent  of  the  Trent.  It  has  derived  ad- 
ditional importance  of  recent  years  from  its 
situation  on  the  great  line  of  railway  com- 
munication between  the  metropolis  and  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  north-west. 
Stafford  is  distinguished  for  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  the  making 
of  cutlery  and  the  tanning  of  leather  are 
also  extensively  carried  on.  Newcastle-under- 
Lj/ne,  an  ancient  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Stafford,  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  Trent.  Adjacent  to  Newcastle, 
on  the  eastward,  is  the  district  called  the 
Potteries,  which  covers  an  extent  of  about 
ten  sq\iare  miles.  Within  this  space  are 
several  populous  towns  and  villages,  in 
which  almost  the  sole  employment  is  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  earthen  ware,  and 


other  wares  in  which  clay  forms  the  princi- 
pal material.  The  chief  of  these  arc  Stoke  - 
upon-Trent,  Longton,  Shelton,  Burslem, 
Hanlcy,  and  Lane  End,  all  of  which,  though 
formerly  distinct  places,  are  now  so  nearly 
united  as  to  have  almost  the  connected  ap- 
pearance of  one  large  town :  these  form  to- 
gether the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trc.t. 
The  total  population  of  the  Potteries  ex- 
ceeds eighty  thousand. 

Lichfield,  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
county,  is  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  noted  as 
the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Further  to 
the  south- west,  towards  the  borders  of 
Worcestershire,  are  the  populous  towns  of 
Wolverhampton,  Willenhall,  Walsall,  Bils- 
ton,  Wednesbury,  West  Bromwich,  and 
others,  all  the  seats  of  various  branches  of  the 
hardware  trade,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of 
canals,  coal-mines, and  iron-works.  Burton- 
on-Trent,  famous  for  its  extensive  ale-brew- 
eries, is  in  the  eastern  corner  of  this  county, 
near  the  border  of  Derbyshire. 


Derbyshire,  a  mining  and  manufacturing 
county,  includes  hilly  tracts  of  great  extent, 
as  well  as  other  districts  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription. The  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  High  Peak,  and  is  a  region  of  black, 
barren,  round-backed  hills  and  extensive 
moors,  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  The 
middle  part  of  the  county,  a  hilly  but  less 
elevated  tract,  is  distinguished  as  the  Low 
Peak.  Both  districts  contain  great  mineral 
wealth,  and  exhibit  much  beautiful  scenery. 
The  southern  portion,  towards  the  banks  of 
the  river  Trent,  presents  a  level  surface, 
diversified  by  slight  undulations,  and  is 
mostly  a  fertile  and  cultivated  tract. 

The  river  Trent  crosses  the  southern  part 
of  Derbyshire,  from  west  to  east.  Almost 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  county  belongs  to 
this  river.  The  Dove,  which  joins  the 
Trent,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county":  the  Ere  wash,  a  small  tribut- 
ary of  the  Trent,  bounds  the  county  along  a 
portion  of  its  eastern  border.  The  Derwent 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  from 
north  to  tputh,  and  enters  the  Trent  some 
miles  below  the  town  of  Derby.  The  Wye, 
a  small  river  within  the  tract  of  the  High 
Peak,  joins  the  Derwent  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  course.  The  rivers  Sheaf  and 
Rother,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  flow  to  the  northward,  and  join  the 
river  Don,  wmich  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse. 

Derbyshire  contains  mineral  wealth  both 
in  abundance  and  variety.  Lead,  iron,  and 
calamine,  as  well  as  coal  and  ironstone,  are 
plentiful.  The  lead-mines  have  been  work- 
ed for  many  successive  ages.  The  coal  of 
Derbyshire  belongs  to  the  great  coal-field  of 
South  Yorkshire  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
Within  the  carboniferous  or  mountain - 
limestone  tract,  which  includes  the  entire 
region  of  the  Peak,  numerous  caverns  and 
subterranean  passages  are  found,  and  many 
of  the  small  streams  flow  through  under- 
ground passages  for  considerable  distances. 
These  caverns  are  lined  with  calcareous  in- 
crustations, which  constitute  the  beautiful 
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fluor  spar  for  Which  the  county  is  celebrated, 
and  which  is  fashioned  into  a  variety  of 
ornamental  articles.  The  limestone  rock  is 
also  much  used  as  marble,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  excellent  building-stone. 

Derby,  the  county-town,  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  a  few 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Trent. 
The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  town,  as  also  the  manufacture 
of  lace  and  hosiery.  Derby  has  increased 
greatly  in  size  and  population  of  recent 
years,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  hav- 
ing become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  railways,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  all  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  England. 

Chesterfield,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  stands  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Kother,  and  has 
some  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  with 
iron-works  and  potteries.  Wirksworth,  in 
the  middle  of  the  county,  (twelve  miles  W. 
N.  W.  of  Derby,)  lies  within  the  hilly  tract, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  lead-mines  and  ma- 
nufactures of  various  descriptions.  Crom- 
ford,  two  miles  distant,  has  extensive  cot- 
ton-works. The  village  of  Matloek,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  romantically  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  is  resorted  to 
for  its  mineral  waters.  Some  miles  higher 
up  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  is  Chatsworth, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. Buxton,  a  market-town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  derives  cele- 
brity from  its  hot  springs.  Castleton,  a 
village  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  High 
Peak,  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  remark- 
able cavern,  called  the  Devil's  Cave,  in  its 
vicinity. 


Nottinghamshire  is  chiefly  level,  with, 
however,  sufficient  undulation  of  surface 
to  relieve  it  from  tameness  and  to  impart 
variety  to  the  scenery.  It  consists  of  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  sloping  gently 
on  either  hand  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  This  river  flows  through  the  coun- 
ty from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is 
throughout  a  broad  and  navigable  stream. 
All  the  other  rivers  of  Nottinghamshire  join 
the  Trent,— the  Erewash  and  the  Idle  on  its 
northern  bank,  the  Soar  and  the  Devon  on 
its  southern.  The  Soar  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Notting- 
ham and  Leicester. 

The  industry  of  Nottinghamshire  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  excepting  in  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham, and  in  part  of  the  county  towards 
its  western  border,  which  falls  within  the 
limits  of  the  coal-field.  The  tract  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  celebrated  in  legendary  his- 
tory, lies  within  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  county:  the  greater  part,  however,  is 
now  enclosed,  and  but  little  wood  remains. 
The  beautiful  vale  of  Eel  voir  is  in  the  south- 
east division  of  the  county,  towards  the 
Leicestershire  border. 

Nottingham,  Hue,  capital  of  the  county,  is 
a  large  and  populous  city,  situated  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile*  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Trent.  It  possesses  a  fine  castle, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  fortress 


which  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events  in  early  English  history.  The  staple 
business  of  Nottingham  is  stocking- weav- 
ing— chiefly  cotton.  There  are  numerous 
spinning-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
making  of  lace  by  machinery  is  also  very 
extensively  carried  on.  Neivark,  lower  down 
the  valley  of  the  Trent,  upon  an  island 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  river,  has  great 
trade  in  corn,  malt,  flour,  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce.  Mansfield,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  (thirteen  miles  north  of 
Nottingham,)  is  an  ancient  town,  rendered 
flourishing  and  populous  by  its  hosiery, 
cotton,  and  lace  manufactures,  as  well  as 
by  considerable  trade  in  corn,  malt,  &c. 


Leicestershire.  The  general  appearance 
of  this  county  affords  a  pleasing  variety  of 
hill  and  dale ;  the  higher  grounds  have  suf- 
ficient slope  to  carry  off  the  water,  but  are 
nowhere  too  steep  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation. The  valley  of  the  Soar,  which  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  county,  rises  to- 
wards the  north-west  into  the  high  tract 
called  Charnwood  Forest,  now,  however,  al- 
most wholly  destitute  of  trees.  The  river 
Wreak  joins  the  Soar  from  the  eastward. 
The  Welland  and  the  Avon,  flowing  in  op- 
posite directions — the  one  towards  the  Wash, 
and  the  other  into  the  Severn — both  form 
portions  of  the  southern  boundary-line  of 
the  county,  which  they  divide  from  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  mining  district  of  Leicestershire  em- 
braces the  coal-field  lying  around  the  town 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Slate  is  worked  ex- 
tensively within  the  tract  of  Charnwood 
Forest,  and  limestone  is  generally  abund- 
ant. Leicestershire,  however,  is  princi- 
pally a  grazing  county,  more  than  half  the 
land  being  under  pasturage,  and  most  of 
the  rest  under  tillage  with  green  crops  and 
clover,  for  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle. 
Sheep  are  very  largely  bred.  In  many  parts 
of  the  county  cheese  is  made  in  great 
quantities. 

The  town  of  Leicester,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  dating 
back  to  a  time  prior  to  the  Roman  period, 
and  has  been  important  during  all  the  sub- 
sequent periods  of  history.  It  stands  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  and  has  ex- 
tensive communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  both  by  railways  and  canals. 
At  the  present  day  Leicester  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  manufacturing  town.  The 
making  of  woollen  stockings  is  the  branch 
of  industry  principally  pursued:  cotton  hose 
are  also  made,  but  in  less  quantity.  Wor- 
sted and  cotton  thread,  and  worsted  gloves, 
are  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Loughborough,  ten  miles  north  by  west 
of  Leicester,  has  also  extensive  hosiery  and 
lace  manufactures,  together  with  consider- 
able trade  in  coals.  The  village  of  Market- 
Bosworth,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  which 
terminated  the  wars  of  the  Hoses  (a.  d. 
1485).  Mel  ton -Mowbray,  in  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  county,  is  a  place  of  great  re- 
sort for  those  addicted  to  field-sports,  which 
are  extensively  carried  on  in  this  county. 
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Warwickshire.  This  county  is  one  of  the 
most  central  in  England.  Its  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  gently  undulating,  and  many 
portions  of  it  are  extensively  covered  with 
wood.  The  principal  woodlands  are  found 
about  the  middle,  western,  and  northern 
districts:  the  south-eastern  portions  are 
chiefly  champaign  or  open  country.  The 
upper  Avon,  the  Tame,  the  Learn,  and  the 
Stour,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  of  these  the  Avon  is  the  chief.  It 
rises  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  North- 
ampton, and  flows  through  Warwickshire 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  passing  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Warwick  Castle.  The 
Leam  joins  the  Avon,  giving  its  name  to 
Leamington,  become  of  late  years  a  fashion- 
able watering-place.  The  Stour  joins  the 
Avon  lower  down. 

There  is  a  small  coal-field  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  extending  be- 
tween Coventry  and  Tarn  worth.  The  manu- 
facturing district  of  Warwickshire,however, 
is  towards  its  north-western  border,  within 
which  is  situated  Birmingham,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  South  Staffordshire  coal  and 
iron  district. 

Birmingham,  the  great  seat  of  the  hard- 
ware manufacture,  lies  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  England,  and  about  midway  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  being  ninety-seven 
miles  from  the  former  town,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  from  the  metropolis  by 
railway.  It  is  watered  by  the  small  river 
Tame,  and  its  branch,  the  Rea,  (tributaries 
of  the  Trent,)  but  these  are  insignificant 
streams.  It  is,  however,  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  canal  and  railway  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
general  appearance  of  Birmingham  is  not 
prepossessing,  and  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  town  is  entirely  occupied  by  an 
artisan  population ;  but  the  principal  streets 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and 
some  of  the  suburbs  possess  an  attractive 
aspect.  Of  public  buildings,  the  most  striking 
is  the  town-hall,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Iloman  temple,  with  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  Anglesey  marble.  Every  description 
of  steel  and  iron  goods  are  extensively  made, 
from  the  largest  descriptions  of  fire-arms  to 
the  smallest  metallic  articles  required  for 
use  or  ornament ;  as  pins,  steel  pens,  but- 
tons, buckles,  nails,  screws,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  others.  Both  plated  and  japanned 
wares  are  also  manufactured  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  quantity  of  silver  consumed 
in  the  making  of  pencil-cases,  watch-chains, 
thimbles,  and  similar  articles,  is  very  great. 
Glass-making  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 

The  town  of  Warwick,  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Avon :  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  fine  ancient 
castle  and  the  various  historical  associations 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Nearly  adja- 
cent to  the  town  on  the  eastward  is  Leaming- 
ton, a  place  of  great  resort  for  its  medicinal 
springs.  Coventry  (nine  miles  to  the  north- 
cast  ward  of  Warwick,  and  eighteen  miles 
south-cast  of  Birmingham)  is  a  very  ancient 
city :  it  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  ribbon- 
manufacture,  and  watch-making  is  also  cx- 

1  This  river  Stour  comes  from  the  southern 
part  of  Staffordshire,  and  is  a  different  stream 


tensively  pursued.  Midway  between  War- 
wick and  Coventry  is  Kenilworth,  famous  for 
the  ruins  of  its  castle,  an  edifice  formerly  of 
great  strength  and  magnificence.  The  small 
town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Warwick,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Shakspcare.  On  the  southern 
borders  of  the  county,  near  the  rising  ground 
of  the  Edge  Hills,  was  fought,  in  1612,  the 
first  battle  between  the  armies  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament. 


Worcestershire.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  this  county  is  rich  and  beautiful, 
the  surface  being  finely  diversified  with  hill 
and  valley,  and  almost  throughout  richly 
wooded.  There  is  scarcely  any  tract  so  ste- 
rile as  to  be  destitute  of  verdure,  and  in  al- 
most all  parts  the  cultivation  is  good.  The 
vale  of  Worcester,  watered  by  the  river 
Severn,  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the 
county :  the  vale  of  Evesham,  through 
which  the  Avon  flows,  is  in  its  south-east- 
ern portion.  The  Malvern  Hills  bound  the 
vale  of  Worcester  on  the  west,  and  separate 
Worcestershire  from  the  adjoining  county 
of  Hereford.  To  the  northward  of  these  are 
the  Abberley  Hills ;  and,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Severn,  the  Lickey  or  Hagley  Hills. 

The  Severn  flows  through  Worcestershire 
in  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  from  north  to 
south.  The  Avon,  after  passing  the  towns 
of  Warwick  and  Stratford,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  watering  the  fertile  vale 
of  Evesham,  finally  joins  the  Severn  a  lit- 
tle below  the  southern  borders  of  Worces- 
tershire, within  the  limits  of  Gloucester- 
shire, at  the  town  of  Tewrkesbury.  The 
rivers  Teme  and  Stour  both  join  the  Severn, 
the  former  on  its  western,  the  latter  on  its 
eastern,!  bank. 

Excepting  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  county,  which  approaches  the  south 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  the  industry  of  Wor- 
cestershire is  chiefly  agricultural.  Wheat 
and  other  grains  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  its  rich  alluvial  and  loamy  soils.  In 
some  districts  hops  form  a  principal  crop. 
Apples  and  pears  are  very  extensively  grown, 
and  both  cider  and  perry  are  made  in  great 
quantities,  so  much  so  as  to  form  in  many 
districts  the  common  beverage  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

Worcester,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and 
a  cathedral  city  of  great  antiquity,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  the  Severn,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  valley.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  porcelain  and  gloves,  and  a  con- 
siderable market  for  agricultural  produce, 
especially  hops.  This  city  was  the  scene  of 
Cromwell's  victory  over  Charles  II.,  in  1(551. 
Kidderminster,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Wor- 
cester, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Stour,  is 
noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  car- 
pets. Stourbridge,  on  the  same  river,  fur- 
ther to  the  north-eastward,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field, 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  glass,  iron, 
and  bricks.  Both  this  place  and  Stourport, 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Stour  with  the 
Severn,  have  also  considerable  inland  trade, 
from  the  river  Stour  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Warwick,  which  joins  the  Avon  below  Stratford. 
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promoted  by  the  extensive  canal  and  river 
navigation  which  they  command. — Droit- 
wich,  six  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  (on  the 
little  river  Salwarp,  an  affluent  of  the  Se- 
vern,) is  noted  for  its  brine-springs,  from 
which  salt  is  extensively  prepared. — Eves- 
ham, fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Worces- 
ter, situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  watered 
by  the  Avon,  is  noted  for  a  battle  fought  in 
its  vicinity,  a.  d.  1265,  in  which  Prince 
Edward  defeated  Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

Dudley,  a  large  manufacturing  tOAvn,  situ- 
ated about  eight  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  within  a  detached  portion  of 
the  county  of  Worcester.  It  lies,  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field, 
and  shares  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
that  busy  tract  of  country — various  branches 
of  the  iron-trade  being  extensively  carried 
on.  About  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire, 
is  licdditch,  a  populous  village,  famed  for  its 
extensive  manufacture  of  needles  and  fish- 
hooks. 


Oxfordshire.  The  surface  of  this  county 
varies  considerably.  In  the  south,  there  is 
an  agreeable  alternation  of  high  and  low 
land,  and  the  extreme  south-eastern  angle 
is  tra\  ersed  by  the  chalk  range  of  the  Chil- 
tern  Hills,  which  enter  the  county  from 
Buckinghamshire.  The  central  portion  of 
the  county  is  generally  level,  and  is  thickly 
interspersed  with  woodland  tracts.  The 
northern  division  is  high  and  stony,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  borders  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  so 
that  the  land  here  presents  a  barren  and 
uninviting  appearance. 

The  river  Thames  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Oxfordshire,  and  receives  in  its 
course  the  various  streams  that  water  the 
entire  county.  Amongst  them  are  the  rivers 
Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  and  Thame. 
Oxfordshire  has  little  manufactures  or  trade, 
and  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  the  various 
artificial  grasses,  form  the  principal  crops. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cherwell  with  the  Isis  or  Thames,  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  and  fertile  meadows.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  from  a 
very  early  period  possessed  celebrity  as  the 
scat  of  one  of  the  two  principal  English  Uni- 
versities. Oxford  possesses  no  manufacture 
of  importance,  but  has  of  late  years  become 
an  important  centre  of  railway  communica- 
tion. The  town,  however,  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  University,  which  in- 
cludes twenty  colleges  and  five  halls  for  the 
residence  of  the  students.  Among  the  nu- 
merous other  establishments  devoted  to  the 
literature,  one  of  the  principal  is 
:  m  Library,  one  of  the  finest  col- 
teetfontofl  ■  '■>  in  Europe,  and  containing 
220,000  volumes. — Banbury  and  Henley,  in 
this  county,  both  pos  rem  considerable  trade 
in  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce. 
Witney  hat  tome  manufacture  of  blankets, 
and    fTootUtock  of   glove*.     A    battle   was 


fought  near  Banbury  in  1-169,  between  the 
troops  of  Edward  IV.  (under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke)  and  a  body  of  insurgent  forces. 
Chalgrove  Eield,  the  scene  of  the  skirmish 
in  which  the  celebrated  John  Hampden  lost 
his  life,  in  1643,  is  in  the  same  county,  at  a 
distance  of  10  miles  south-east  of  Oxford. 


Buckinghamshire. — The  general  appear- 
ance of  this  county  is  varied.  There  are  no 
hills  of  any  considerable  height,  but  an 
agreeable  alternation  of  high  and  low 
ground.  The  Chiltern  Hills  pass  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county :  its 
central  part  forms  the  fertile  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury, which  is  watered  by  the  river  Thame. 

The  river  Thames  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  it  di- 
vides from  the  county  of  Berks.  The  river 
Colne,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  forms  the 
line  of  division  between  the  counties  of 
Buckingham  and  Middlesex,  within  the 
former  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  little 
stream  of  the  Chess.  The  river  Ouse  takes 
a  winding  course  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  and  passes  thence  into  Bed- 
fordshire. The  industry  of  Buckinghamshire 
is  entirely  agricultural,  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  being  divided  between  arable  hus- 
bandry and  the  business  of  the  diary. 

The  town  of  Buckingham,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  county,  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ouse.  About  three  miles  distant 
from  hence  are  the  celebrated  grounds  of 
Stowe,  the  once  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Buckingham.  Aylesbury,  now  the 
county-town,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
fine  vale  of  Aylesbury,  watered  by  the  river 
Thame.  It  is  a  centre  of  trade  for  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  surrounding  district. 
The  making  of  straw-plait  is  also  pursued  to 
some  extent.  The  making  of  thread-lace 
was  formerly  largely  carried  on  in  Ayles- 
bury and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  at 
Buckingham  and  other  places  in  this  and 
the  adjacent  counties;  but  since  the  exten- 
sive use  of  machinery,  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  become  almost  entirely  trans- 
ferred to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
north-midland  counties.  Great  Marlow  and 
Wycombe  are  small  towns  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county, — the  former  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  There  are 
numerous  paper-mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
both  places,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent district.  Eton,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  is  in  this  county. 


Middlesex  is  the  metropolitan  county  of 
England,  and  hence,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  in  size,  surpasses  any  of  the  others 
in  wealth  and  importance.  lis  general 
aspect  exhibits  a  gently  waving  surface, 
with  extensive  levels  in  some  places.  The 
high  grounds  immediately  to  the  northward 
of  London  include  the  hills  of  Highgate 
and  llampstead,  and  are  connected  with 
those  about  Harrow  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Barnet,  further  to  the  west  and 
north. 

The  Thames  flows  along  from  the  southern 
border  of  Middlesex,  which  it  divides  from 
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the  county  of  Surrey.  The  rivers  Lea  and 
Colne,  both  of  which  join  the  Thames,  form 
the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
county,  Besides  these  is  the  small  stream 
of  the  Brent,  which  waters  its  more  central 
portion,  and  enters  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford. The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  this 
county  is  laid  out  in  meadows  or  pasture, 
together  with  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis)  a  considerable  extent  of 
nursery  and  market-garden  ground. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  the  most  important  commercial 
city  in  the  world,  greatly  exceeds  any  other 
city  of  modern  times,  alike  in  its  extent  and 
population.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
London  is  within  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
A  large  portion  of  it,  however,  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  within  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  its  most  eastern  limits  in  that 
direction  extend  into  the  adjoining  county 
of  Kent.  The  city  of  London,  properly  so 
called,  is  wholly  to  the  north  of  the  Thames, 
and  embraces  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
immense  area  to  which  the  name  of  London 
is  now  applied. 

For  a  space  of  nearly  eight  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  of  between  five  and  six  miles 
in  the  opposite  direction, the  streets,  squares, 
warehouses,  and  various  buildings  of  Lon- 
don, are  continuous ;  and  these  more  densely 
populated  portions  of  the  metropolis  em- 
brace an  area  of  little  less  than  fifty  square 
miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  the 
northward  of  the  Thames.  But  the  extensive 
suburban  districts  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis  in  the  recent  Beport  of  the 
Census  Commissioners — comprising  Chelsea, 
Brompton,  Kensington,  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  Stoke-Newington,  &c,  to  the  north  of 
the  Thames  ;  with  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
Dulwich,  Sydenham,  Norwood,  Brixton, 
Clapham,  Battersea,  &c,  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  river  —  add  greatly  to  these  dimen- 
sions. Including  these,  London,  in  its  widest 
extent,  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  square  miles,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  2,360,000,  a  number  of 
inhabitants  which  probably  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  city,  either  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  world. 1 

"Within  the  more  populous  part  of  this 
vast  area  are  comprised  two  cities,  (those  of 
London,  properly  so  called,  and  West- 
minster,) together  with  five  parliamentary 
boroughs — Marylebone,  Finsbury,the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth.  The 
two  last-named  are  to  the   south  of  the 

1  The  following  facts,  derived  from  the  Report 
of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1851,  show  strik- 
ingly what  are  the  chief  industrial  pursuits 
amongst  the  people  of  the  British  metropolis. 
There  are  in  London,  among  the  male  popula- 
tion exceeding  twenty  years  of  age,  nearly  27,000 
shoe-makers,  and  upwards  of  20,000  tailors.  There 
are  more  tli.m  '_':>, ooo  domestic  and  inn  servants; 
more  than  15,000  clerks  and  commercial  travel- 
lers ;  upwards  of  1 7,000  people  employed  as  coach- 
men, drivers,  carriers,  waggoners,  or  draymen  ; 
besides  14,000  messengers  and  porters.  There  are 
more  than  21,000  carpenters,  above  16,000  brick- 
layers and  plasterers,  and  nearly  14,000  painters 
and  glaziers  ;  while  among  those  who  supply  the 
people  of  the  metropolis  with  food  and  drink  are 
numbered  nearly  10,000  bakers,  above  7000  butch- 


Thames,  and  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  which  are  now  con- 
nected by  continuous  buildings,  were  for- 
merly distinct  cities,  separated  by  inter- 
vening fields  and  gardens. 

That  portion  of  London  to  which  the 
name  of  "  the  City  "  is  properly  given — 
about  600  acres  in  extent — was  formerly  en- 
closed by  a  wall.  Temple  Bar  is  the  only 
one  remaining  of  the  gates  by  which  it  was 
entered.  Westminster  adjoins  the  city  to 
the  westward,  and  extends  in  that  direction 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  north- 
ward to  the  line  of  Oxford  Street.  Maryle- 
bone and  Finsbury  embrace  the  more  north- 
erly, and  the  Tower  Hamlets  the  more 
eastwardly,  portions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  its  general  aspect  London  is  distin- 
guished by  the  air  of  business  which  every- 
where pervades  it.  Its  buildings  have  been 
constructed  for  purposes  of  utility  rather 
than  for  ornament.  Its  streets  (excepting 
in  some  of  the  older  quarters  of  the  town) 
are  wide,  and  are  almost  uniformly  well 
paved  and  lighted ;  its  public  buildings  are 
plain  and  substantial,  and  its  shops  display 
the  most  wonderful  variety  of  articles  re- 
quired for  the  habits  and  tastes  of  a  numer- 
ous population.  The  docks,  and  the  various 
edifices  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
London,  are  situated  in  the  eastern  quarters 
of  the  metropolis,  below  London  Bridge. 
The  dwellings  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
the  resorts  of  the  aristocracy,  belong  to  the 
"West-End"  of  London  —  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  diffused 
more  or  less  through  every  part  of  London, 
are  most  numerous  towards  its  northern 
outskirts. 

The  bridges  which  cross  the  Thames  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  London, 
Southwark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  Hunger- 
ford,  Westminster,  and  Vauxhall  bridges. 
Two  of  these,  Southwark  and  Vauxhall, 
are  constructed  of  cast-iron  ;  Hungerford 
Bridge,  which  is  for  foot-passengers  only, 
consists  of  a  platform  suspended  from  iron 
chains.  The  other  four  are  of  stone.  Wa- 
terloo Bridge,  which  is  the  longest,  forms 
a  perfectly  level  roadway,  and  measures 
1326  feet  (or  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile)  from  shore  to  shore.  Higher  up  the 
river  (but  within  the  suburban  districts  of 
the  metropolis)  are  a  new  suspension- 
bridge,  at  present  in  course  of  construction, 
and  Chelsea  or  Battersea  Bridge,  which  is  a 
wooden  structure. 

ers,  nearly  that  number  of  publicans,  more  than 
6000  grocers,  between  three  and  four  thousnnd 
each  of  milk-sellers  and  green-grocrr<,  and  above 
2000  each  of  fishmongers  and  cheesemongers. 
More  than  14,000  persons  are  employed  in  writ- 
ing, printing,  binding,  and  selling  books  and 
periodicals. 

Of  adult  females,  nearly  120,000  are  employed 
in  the  metropolis  as  domestic  servants ;  above 
73,000  are  needle-women  of  various  kinds;  and 
more  than  45,000  are  engaged  as  charwomen, 
wa.-hcrwomen,  and  manglers.  Among  the  juven- 
ile population  of  cither  sex,  not  much  fewer  than 
'Jii.iHio  are  employed  as  errand-boys;  while  more 
than  46,000  girls  are  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
and  more  than  20,000  in  the  use  of  the  needle  as 
a  partial  means  of  livelihood. 
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The  Thames  Tunnel,  a  dry  roadway  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  Thames,  two  miles  be- 
low London  Bridge,  is  a  surprising  monu- 
ment of  engineering  skill.  It  measures 
400  yards  in  length,  and  forms  a  hollow 
brick  cylinder  or  tube,  divided  into  two 
roadways,  each  15  feet  high  and  12  feet 
broad.  The  entrance  is  by  a  cylindrical 
8haft  at  each  end,  with  one  hundred  steps, 
by  means  of  which  passengers  ascend  and 
descend.  It  was  intended  to  make  ap- 
proaches practicable  for  carriages  by  means 
of  a  gradually  descending  roadway  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  but  this  has  not  been  done, 
owing  to  want  of  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  port  of  London  is  that  portion  of  the 
Thames  which  is  between  London  Bridge 
and  Blackwall,  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
county.  Upon  either  side  of  this  there  are 
capacious  docks  for  the  reception  of  ship- 
ping. Those  upon  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river  are  the  London,  St.  Katherine,  "West 
India,  and  East  India  Docks.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  general,  as  high  as  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  there  extend  a  dense  mass  of  build- 
ings, including  warehouses,  wharfs,  fac- 
tories, and  workshops  of  every  description. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  London  its 
churches  are  conspicuous.  The  two  most 
important  and  interesting  amongst  them 
are  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  former  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Grecian,  the  latter  of  Gothic,  archi- 
tecture. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  stands  in  the  most 
central  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  upon  the 
highest  ground  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  It  was  built  by  Sir  ChristopherWren, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
the  site  of  a  former  cathedral  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the 
world.  The  cross  which  rises  from  the  sum- 
mi  t  of  the  dome  is  404  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  the  vaults  beneath  repose,  side  by  side, 
the  ashes  of  Nelson  and  Wellington  —  the 
great  admiral,  and  the  great  general,  of  mo- 
dern times. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  of  much  older  date. 
It  was  built  at  various  periods  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  in  the 
place  of  the  similar  building  erected  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  site  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  a  religious  edifice  of 
as  early  a  date  as  the  seventh  century. 
From  the  time  of  the  Confessor  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
have  been  uniformly  crowned  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
buried  there. 

The  royal  palaces  in  the  metropolis  com- 
prise St.  James's  and  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  usual  town  resi- 
dence of  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
The  New  Palace  at  Westminster  (or  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  they  are  commonly 
termed)  comprehends  the  buildings  required 
for  the  sitting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  whole  forms  a  magnificent  pile  in  the 
Tudor  or  Mediaeval  style  of  architecture, 
which  is  now  in  process  of  completion  ;  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Houses  of 
Parliament,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  be- 


tween "Westminster  Abbey  and  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  along  which  the  principal 
frontage  extends. 

The  parks  of  London  add  greatly  to  its 
general  healthiness, and  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  inhabitants.  They  comprise 
Hyde  Park,  with  the  adjoining  area  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens ;  St.  James's  and  the  Green 
Parks,  which  are  also  adjacent  spaces;  the 
Regent's  Park ;  and  Victoria  Park.  The 
last-named  is  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  and  has  only  been  recently  laid 
out.  The  Regent's  Park,  first  laid  out  within 
the  present  century,  is  in  the  north-west- 
ern suburbs  of  London.  The  other  and  older 
parks  are  to  the  westward,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kensington  and  Westminster. 

Amongst  the  numerous  public  buildings  of 
London  which  are  deserving  of  special  note 
are  the  Tower,  the  Bank,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  Mansion  House,  the  East  India 
House,  the  Mint,  Guildhall,  the  General 
Post  Office,  the  various  government  offices, 
(including  Somerset  House,  Whitehall,  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  Admiralty,  and  others,) 
the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum, 
King's  and  University  Colleges,  the  Courts 
of  Law,  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  a  vast 
number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  various 
purposes  of  business,  science,  literature, 
education,  or  amusement.  The  first-named 
of  these — the  Tower  of  London — surpasses 
them  all  in  historical  interest,  and  dates  from 
an  earlier  period  of  antiquity  than  any  other. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  a  fort  erected  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent fortress — the  White  Tower — was  built 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
walls  which  surround  the  entire  area  of  the 
Tower  enclose  a  space  of  twelve  acres, 
within  which  are  numerous  buildings.  Be- 
sides its  original  use  as  a  fortress,  the  Tower 
was  the  frequent  place  of  residence  of  the 
monarchs  of  England,  down  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  numerous  events  of  interest 
have  occurred  within  its  walls.  It  has  also 
been  used  as  a  prison  for  state-criminals,  in 
which  capacity  kings,  queens,  statesmen, 
warriors,  divines,  and  philosophers,  have 
alike  been  at  various  times  immured  within 
its  walls — many  of  them  to  perish  by  the 
scaffold,  or  in  other  and  more  secret  ways. 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  murdered 
here,  and  the  names  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Catherine  Howard,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Archbishop  Laud, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Protector  Somerset, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  William  Russell, 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  many  others,  are  found  in  the  long  list 
of  those  whose  fates  have  been  connected, 
either  by  imprisonment  or  death,  with  this 
celebrated  fortress. 

The  British  Musexim  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  edifice,  lately  rebuilt  in  the  Gre- 
cian style  of  architecture.  It  embraces  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collections  of  objects 
in  natural  history,  and  in  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Assyrian  antiquities;  beside  a  magnifi- 
cent library,  which  numbers  nearly  half  a 
million  of  volumes. 

The  University  of  London,  which  tnkes 
the  first  rank  among  the  educational  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  metropolis,  was  established 
so  lately  as  1839 ;  it  possesses  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees.  It  embraces  two  col- 
leges— University  College,  founded  in  1829, 
and  King's  College,  of  two  years'  later  date. 
Amongst  the  numerous  endowed  schools  of 
London  the  most  noted  are,  that  belonging 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  (or  the  Blue-Coat 
School,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,)  St.  Paul's 
School,  Merchant  Tailors'  and  the  Charter- 
House  Schools,  Westminster  School,  and 
the  Military  School  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 
To  these  maybe  added  the  Training  Colleges 
at  Chelsea,  Battersea,  and  Highbury,  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses. 

Greenwich,  which  adjoins  the  metropolis 
on  its  eastern  side,  (and  is  included  within 
the  extended  limits  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred above,)  is  within  the  borders  of  Kent. 
It  contains  the  national  Observatory,  from 
the  meridian  of  which  English  geographers 
(and  also  those  of  many  foreign  nations) 
reckon  their  longitude.  Greenwich  pos- 
sesses a  magnificent  hospital,  xised  as  an 
asylum  for  decayed  seamen,  more  than  2700 
of  whom  are  resident  within  its  walls,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  out-pensioners  at- 
tached to  the  establishment.  There  is  a 
similar  institution  for  the  reception  of  de- 
cayed members  of  the  army  at  Chelsea,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  metropolis. 

Middlesex  contains  also  the  small  towns 
of  Brentford,  Staines,  and  TJxbridge,  the  two 
former  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  last 
on  the  river  Colne,  upon  the  western  border 
of  the  county.   

Hertfordshire.  The  county  of  Hertford 
lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Middlesex, 
which  it  resembles  in  general  aspect.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  but  it 
exhibits  for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated 
lands,  in  many  places  abundantly  wooded. 
The  rivers  Colne  and  Lea,  with  their  nu- 
merous small  tributary  streams,  water  the 
greater  portion  of  the  county.  The  Stort,  the 
chief  affluent  of  the  Lea,  forms  with  that 
river  the  boundary-line  between  the  shires 
of  Hertford  and  Essex.  Nearly  all  the  land 
in  this  county  is  arable :  there  are  no  ma- 
nufactures of  importance,  but  considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  malt  is  carried  on. 

Hertford,  the  county-town,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lea.  Three  miles  lower 
down  the  same  river  is  the  town  of  Ware, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  corn-markets 
in  England.  Mealing  and  malting  are  ex- 
tensively pursued  at  both  places,  and  like- 
wise at  the  town  of  Bishop  Stortford,  in  this 
county,  near  the  borders  of  Essex. 

St.  Albans,  (the  ancient  Verulamium,) 
twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Hertford, 
stands  on  the  little  river  Ver,  an  affluent  of 
the  Colne.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  now 
much  decayed,  but  the  site  originally  of  a 
British,  and  afterwards  of  a  Roman,  settle- 
ment. St.  Albans  was  the  scene  of  two 
battles  fought  between  the  rival  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses — the  first  in  1455,  the  second  in  1461. 
Near  the  town  of  Barnet,  on  the  borders  of 
Hertford  and  Middlesex,  now  famous  chiefly 
for  its  annual  cattle-fairs,  was  fought,  in 


1471,  the  decisive  battle  between  the  same 
factions,  in  which  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Warwick  ("  the  king-maker  ")  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Bedfordshire  presents  in  most  parts  an 
undulating  and  pleasingly-diversified  sur- 
face. The  central  part  of  the  county,  through 
which  the  river  Ouse  flows  in  an  exceed- 
ingly winding  course,  is  level,  and  has  a 
rich  alluvial  soil.  The  valley  of  the  river 
Ivel,  which  joins  the  Ouse,  is  also  a  fertile 
tract.  The  entire  county  is  agricultural, 
and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
produce  are  raised. 

Bedford,  the  county-town,  and  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ouse,  which  below  the  town  becomes 
a  considerable  stream.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  coals,  and  timber.  Straw- 
plaiting  and  the  making  of  straw  hats  are 
pursued  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  to 
some  extent,  and  also  at  Dunstable,  Luton, 
Wobum,  and  other  places  in  the  same  county. 
Dunstable  lies  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Chiltern  range  of  hills ;  in  its  vicinity  are 
some  curious  earth- works,  the  probable  re- 
mains of  a  British  (and  afterwards  Roman) 
station. 

Huntingdonshire.  The  eastern  portion 
of  Huntingdonshire  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  fen-district,  and  is  flat :  the  middle  and 
western  parts  are  upland,  and  present  a 
pleasing  variety  of  fertile  arable  land,  thinly 
interspersed  with  wood.  The  entire  county 
is  strictly  agricultural.  The  river  Ouse  flows 
through  its  southern  portion  ;  the  Nen  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 
which  it  divides  from  Northamptonshire. 

The  town  of  Huntingdon  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  upon  the  line  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is  a  small 
place,  distinguished  chiefly  as  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station  at  God- 
manchester,  in  its  neighbourhood.  St.  Ives, 
on  the  same  river,  below  Huntingdon,  has 
considerable  cattle-markets  and  fairs.  St. 
Neots  stands  higher  up  the  river,  near  the 
border  of  Bedfordshire.  The  village  of  Stil- 
ton, in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  kind  of 
cheese,  Avhich  however  is  made  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  county  of  Leicester. 


Northamptonshire,  a  county  of  long  and 
irregular  shape,  borders  upon  no  fewer  than 
nine  adjoining  counties.  It  possesses  in 
general  an  agreeably-diversified  surface,  is 
well  wooded,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  covered  with  a  rich  verdure.  The  south- 
western districts,  which  adjoin  the  county 
of  AVarwick,  contain  tracts  of  greater  eleva- 
tion than  elsewhere,  and  lie  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England.  A  small  part  of  the 
county,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  fen-district.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Nen,  which  flows  through  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  county.  The  Wel- 
land  flOAVs  along  its  north-western  border, 
dividing  Northamptonshire  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln. 
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Great  part  of  Northamptonshire  was  in 
early  times  covered  by  the  forests  of  Rock- 
ingham, Salcey,  and  AVhittlebury,  the  first- 
named  of  which  once  extended  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  the  northern  borders  of 
the  county  towards  its  central  portion.  Kut 
these  tracts  are  now  for  the  most  part  en- 
closed, and  only  small  portions  remain  in 
woodland.  Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  a 
grazing  and  dairy  county,  but  the  culture 
of  wheat  and  other  crops  is  also  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  county-town,  Northampton,  is  a  con- 
siderable place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nen.  It  has  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  ;  stockings  and  lace  are  also 
made,  and  there  is  great  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounding  district.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  Northampton  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  (a.  d.  1460,)  in  which  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  The  village  of  Kaseby,  twelve 
miles  to  the  north-west,  was  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  King  Charles  I.  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  1615.  Daventry,  eleven  miles 
Avest  of  Northampton,  has  some  manufac- 
ture of  shoes,  and  also  of  silk  stockings  and 
whips.  Peterborough,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of 
the  fen-country,  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Nen.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  has  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Nine  miles  to  the 
south- west  of  Peterborough  is  Fotheringay, 
where  formerly  stood  the  castle  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  confinement  and  execution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


Rutland,  the  smallest  of  the  English 
counties,  is  diversified  by  gentle  elevations, 
with  open  valleys  between.  The  vale  of 
Catmoss,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county,  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract.  The 
river  "Welland  forms  the  south-eastern  limit 
of  the  county,  along  the  Northamptonshire 
border.  The  Gwash  flows  through  its  cen- 
tral portion,  and  afterwards  joins  the  Wel- 
land, as  also  does  the  little  river  Eye,  which 
divides  Rutland  from  Leicestershire. 

Rutland  is  a  purely  agricultural  county, 
and  barley  forms  the  principal  crop.  The 
only  towns  are  Oakham  and  Uppingham, both 
of  small  size :  the  former  is  the  county-town. 


Cheshire,  which  adjoins  the  county  of 
Lancaster  on  the  north,  is  partly  a  manu- 
facturing and  partly  an  agricultural  county. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  watered  by  the  river  Weaver 
and  its  tributaries.  Towards  its  eastern  bor- 
ders, however,  there  arc  some  ranges  of  high 
land,  connected  with  the  high  grounds  of 
Derbyshire  and  the  North  Staffordshire 
moorlands.  In  the  western  division  of  the 
county,  the  Peckforton  Hills  and  the  ele- 
vated tract  of  Delamere  Forest  intervene  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Weaver  and  the  Dee. 

The  river  Mersey  forms,  nearly  through- 
out, the  northern  boundary  of  the  county. 
The  river  Dee  enters  the  county  from  the 
Welsh  border,  and  expands  below  Chester 
I  into  a  broad  but  shallow  estuary.   The  prin- 


cipal mineral  productions  of  Cheshire  are 
salt  and  coal.  Copper,  lead,  and  cobalt  are 
likewise  found.  The  coal  occurs  towards 
both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  county. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Cheshire  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  various 
grasses,  and  it  is  hence  rather  a  pastoral 
than  an  arable  county.  The  dairy  is  a  chief 
object  of  attention  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
county  has  long  been  noted  for  its  cheese, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  ex- 
ported. 

Chester,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  an 
ancient  cathedral  city,  situated  on  the  river 
Dee.  It  was  an  important  Roman  station, 
and  contains  numerous  interesting  evidences 
of  its  early  origin ;  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
city  are  still  standing.  Chester  has  consider- 
able trade  with  the  adjacent  districts  of 
North  Wales,  and  by  means  of  canals  carries 
on  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  northern  and  midland 
counties.  Stockport,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tame  and  the  Mersey,  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Macclesfield,  in  the  east  part 
of  Cheshire,  (on  the  river  Eollin,  an  affluent 
of  the  Weaver,)  is  a  considerable  manufac- 
turing town  and  the  centre  of  a  populous 
district.  Both  silk  and  cotton  works  are 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  making 
of  silk-handkerchiefs  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry:  there  are  also  copper  and  brass 
works.  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Middle- 
wich,  all  situated  within  the  basin  of  the 
Weaver,  are  noted  for  their  salt-works ;  at 
Nantwich,  however,  these  are  now  less  im- 
portant than  formerly,  but  the  town  has 
some  manufactures  of  shoes,  gloves,  and  cot- 
ton goods.  Birkenhead,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Mersey,  opposite  to  Liverpool,  is  in  this 
county,  and,  although  a  place  of  recent  ori- 
gin, already  shares  largely  in  the  commerce 
of  its  gigantic  neighbour. 


Shropshire  (or  Salop)  is  a  county  distin- 
guished by  great  variety  of  surface.  The 
western  part  comprises  several  tracts  of  high 
ground,  connected  with  the  Welsh  moun- 
tain-system: the  middle  and  eastern  parts 
are  more  generally  level,  and  stretch  to  the 
northward  into  the  Cheshire  plain.  The 
hill  called  the  Wrekin,  a  detached  eminence 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Severn,  (nine  miles 
S.  E.  of  Shrewsbury,)  rises  to  upwards  of 
1300  feet  in  altitude. 

The  river  Severn  passes  through  the 
county  from  north-west  to  south-east,  re- 
ceiving, where  it  enters  Shropshire,  the 
Tirnwy,  from  the  Welsh  border.  The  Tern 
joins  the  Severn  lower  down,  a  few  miles 
below  Shrewsbury,  bringing  with  it  the 
waters  of  its  tributary,  the  Roden.  The 
river  Teme  (which  also  afterwards  enters 
the  Severn)  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Shropshire  and  the  counties  of  Rad- 
nor and  Hereford. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Salop  are  very 
valuable ;  both  coal  and  iron-stone  are 
abundant,  and  lead  and  calamine  ores  are 
also  worked.     The  greater  portion  of  the 
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county,  however,  is  agricultural.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  and  turnips,  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  pasture -grounds  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  are  rich ;  numer- 
ous cattle  are  reared  in  these  tracts,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  so-called  '*  Cheshire  " 
cheese  is  made  there. 

Shrewsbury,  the  county-town  of  Shrop- 
shire, stands  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Severn,  by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  inland  trade,  and  a  mart 
for  the  produce  of  Shropshire  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  North  Wales.  The  battle 
between  the  troops  of  Henry  IV.  and  Hot- 
spur, a.  d.  1403,  was  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.—  Wellington,  nine  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  Shrewsbury,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Shropshire  coal-field,  has  extensive  coal  and 
metal  works.  Further  to  the  south,  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  is  the 
populous  district  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  which 
is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron- works.  Coal- 
brook  Dale  is  properly  the  name  of  a  deep 
ravine  lying  between  two  large  and  well- 
wooded  hills  :  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
several  considerable  towns  and  villages ; 
among  these  are  Madeley  and  Broselcy,  the 
latter  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Severn. 

Both  Ludloio  and  Bridgenorth  are  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  the  former 
on  the  Terae,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Severn. 

Herefordshire  is  entirely  an  agricultural 
county.  It  exhibits  in  general  an  undulat- 
ing and  richly-varied  surface.  On  the  east- 
ern borders  the  ground  rises  into  the  high 
tract  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  river  Wye 
traverses  the  western  and  central  portion  of 
the  county,  and  forms  its  principal  stream. 
Most  of  the  other  rivers  join  the  Wye  : 
amongst  them  are  the  Lug,  Aitoav,  and 
Frome,  the  united  waters  of  which  enter 
the  Wye  below  Hereford.  The  river  Leddon, 
which  passes  near  Ledbury,  joins  the  Severn 
at  Gloucester. 

The  most  characteristic  produce  of  Here- 
fordshire is  that  of  the  orchard :  apples  and 
pears  abound  throughout  the  county,  and 
cider  and  perry  (especially  the  former)  are 
made  in  every  district.  Hops  are  also  much 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  usual  cereal  crops. 
There  are  rich  pasture-grounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers. 

Hereford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  an 
ancient  cathedral  city,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  It  is  a  great 
seat  of  traffic  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  county,  and  has  recently  become  an  im- 
portant centre  of  railway-communication 
for  a  large  surrounding  district.  Leominster , 
on  the  river  Lug,  lies  twelve  miles  north  of 
Hereford :  Ledbury  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward  of  the  county-town. 
Ross,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
has  acquired  popular  repute  from  the  cele- 
brity given  by  Pope's  lines  to  "  the  man  of 
Ross" — John  Kyrle,  whose  remains  are  in- 
terred in  its  churchyard. 


Monmouthshire  has  in  general  an  ex- 
tremely diversified  aspect.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  belongs  physically  to  the 


Welsh  mountain-system,  and  exhibits  a 
bold  and  striking  character  of  scenery.  In 
its  eastern  portion  the  land  is  less  elevated, 
though  still  sufficiently  varied.  There  are 
some  tracts  of  lowland  along  the  coast. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Wye,  flowing 
through  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  shires  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Gloucester.  The  Munnow.a  tri- 
butary of  the  Wye,  separates  Monmouth 
and  Hereford  shires.  The  river  Usk,  which 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  South  Wales, 
flows  through  the  heart  of  the  county,  and 
enters  the  Bristol  Channel  below  Newport. 
The  Ebwy  and  Sirhowy  join  the  Usk.  The 
river  Rumney,  on  the  border  of  Glamor- 
gan, limits  the  county  in  that  direction,  and 
flows  along  the  Welsh  border. 

Monmouthshire  is  rich  in  minerals,  and 
possesses  considerable  manufacturing  im- 
portance. All  the  hilly  district  to  the  west 
of  the  Usk  is  within  the  limits  of  the  South 
Wales  coal-basin,  and  the  strata  of  coal  al- 
ternate with  iron-stone  of  excellent  quality. 
Limestone  of  the  best  quality  is  also  found, 
and  there  are  numerous  slate-quarries. 

The  marshy  tracts  along  the  coast  are 
chiefly  under  pasturage :  in  the  upland  dis- 
tricts the  husbandry  is  both  arable  and 
pastoral.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
Monmouthshire  was  regarded  as  within  the 
limits  of  Wales,  and  it  is  still,  in  the  cus- 
toms and  language  of  its  population,  as  well 
as  in  the  names  of  its  towns  and  villages, 
rather  a  Welsh  than  an  English  county. 

The  county-town,  Monmouth,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Munnow  and  the  Wye, 
has  some  iron  and  tin  works. — Chepstow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  has  considerable 
trade,  exporting  timber,  coals,  iron,  cider, 
and  other  produce  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
— Ncivport,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Usk,  is  also  a  place  of  some  trade, 
serving  as  an  outlet  for  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  adjacent  coal-basin  of  South  Wales. 
At  Pontypool,  to  the  northward,  there  are 
extensive  iron  and  japanning  works.  Aber- 
gavenny, in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
is  a  small  town  on  the  Usk. 


Gloucestershire,  a  large  county,  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 
two  portions.  In  its  natural  features  the 
county  includes  three  distinct  tracts,  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  the  hill,  the  vale, 
and  the  forest.  The  first  of  these  embraces 
the  Cotswold  Hills  and  their  lower  declivi- 
ties on  either  side.  The  vale  is  the  tract 
between  the  hills  and  the  course  of  the  river 
— the  upper  or  northern  portion  of  which  is 
known  as  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  the  south- 
ern as  the  vale  of  Berkeley.  The  forest- 
tract  is  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  and  in- 
cludes the  forest  of  Dean. 

The  upper  Avon  enters  the  county  from 
Worcestershire,  and  joins  the  Severn  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  Lower  Avon,  upon  which 
Bristol  stands,  separates  Gloucestershire 
from  the  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  south  ; 
the  Frome  is  a  tributary  of  this  river.  The 
Colne,  Leach,  Windrush,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thames,  flow  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  a  tract  within 
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:  which  springs  and  hill-streains  are  particu- 
!  larly  numerous. 

In  the  vales  of  Gloucester  and  Berkeley, 
the  land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy-farming 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle;  cheese  is  made 
here  in  large  quantities.  The  produce  of  the 
orchard  is  also  very  considerable,  and  abund- 
ance of  cider  is  made.  The  usual  cereal 
crops,  together  with  turnips,  are  also  reared 
in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

The  capital  of  the  county  is  Gloucester,  an 
ancient  cathedral  city,  of  Roman  origin, 
which  stands  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Severn, — lure  divided  into  two  channels, 
the  tract  enclosed  between  which  is  called 
Alney  Island.  Gloucester  commands  con- 
siderable inland  trade,  by  means  of  the  river 
and  the  canals  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  has  also  some  foreign  commerce.  The 
manufacture  of  pins,  once  largely  carried 
on  here,  has  been  chiefly  transferred  to 
Birmingham.  Cheltenham,  nine  miles  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Gloucester,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  upon  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Chclt,  which  flows  into  the  Severn  :  it  is  a 
place  of  great  resort  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Near  Tewkesbury,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Avou  and  the  Severn,  was  fought  one  of  the 
sanguinary  engagements  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  (a.  u.  1471).  Stroud,  nine  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Gloucester,  situated 
amongst  the  declivities  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  (upon  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Stroud,  which  flows  into  the  Severn,)  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  clothing  district.  The 
numerous  streams  which  water  this  tract, 
and  which  flow  in  general  through  deep 
ravines,  set  in  motion  a  great  number  of 
mills,  and  the  surrounding  valleys  present 
accordingly  a  scene  of  busy  industry.  Among 
the  other  places  within  this  district  engaged 
in  the  cloth  manufacture  are  Painswick, 
Bisley,  Minchin-Kampton,and  Dursley.  Cir- 
encester, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  a  town  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
was  an  important  Roman  station. 

Bristol,  next  in  importance  to  London  and 
Liverpool  in  the  list  of  the  English  sea- 
ports, lies  chiefly  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Lower  Avon,  about  eight  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  place  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  little  stream  of  theFromc. 
A  small  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  south  of 
the  river,  within  the  limits  of  Somerset- 
shire, but  Bristol  forms  a  county  of  itself. 
The  public  works  connected  with  the  port 
of  Bristol  are  very  extensive,  and  embrace 
spacious  quays,  with  magnificent  docks  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  largest-sized  ves- 
sels. The  foreign  trade  of  Bristol  has,  how- 
ever, been  on  the  decline  for  many  years 
past,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Liver- 
pool :  but  it  has  recently  experienced  some 
revival.  Its  coasting  and  Irish  trade  is 
very  considerable.  Bristol  has  also  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  glass,  sugar  re- 
flneriea,  iron,  brass,  and  other  metal  works; 
floor-cloth,  earthenware,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
i  Ity  is  nearly  ten  miles,  and  for  a  further 
distance  of  six  miles  round  is  a  busy  manu- 
facturing population,  connected  in  various 
irays  with  the  extensive  trade  of  this  port. 


Clifton,  immediately  beyond  Bristol,  upon  a 
high  clilf  which  rises  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Avon,  attracts  notice  from  the  striking 
beauties  of  its  situation,  and  constitutes  a 
fashionable  watering-place. 


Somerset  is  a  county  which  includes  as 
great  diversity  of  surface  as  any  part  of 
England :  it  includes  lofty  hills  and  barren 
moors,  together  with  richly-cultivated  val- 
leys. In  the  middle  part  of  the  county,  to- 
wards the  coast,  there  are  extensive  tracts 
of  marshy  character.  The  soil  is  equally 
various,  but  in  many  parts  is  distinguished 
by  great  fertility.  The  vale  of  Taunton  is  a 
richly  cultivated  tract.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  husbandry,  however,  is  pas- 
toral :  the  lowlands  are  remarkable  for  their 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  the  produce  of  the 
dairy  is  very  considerable.  Geese  are  rear- 
ed to  a  great  extent  in  the  marshy  tracts. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  Somerset  flow  into 
the  Bristol  Channel :  amongst  them  (be- 
sides the  Lower  Avon,  on  the  border  of 
Gloucestershire)  are  the  Yeo,  the  Axe,  the 
Brue,  and  the  Parret.  The  Tone,  which 
waters  the  beautiful  vale  of  Taunton,  joins 
the  Parret. 

The  capital  of  the  county  is  Bath,  a  beau- 
tiful city,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Avon,  eleven  miles  above  Bristol.  Bath 
was  an  ancient  British  town,  and  afterwards 
a  Roman  station.  It  has,  from  the  earliest 
times,  attracted  attention  by  its  medicinal 
springs,  and,  like  Cheltenham,  is  greatly  re- 
sorted to  by  visitors  in  search  of  health  and 
pleasure.  Bath  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  the  kingdom. 

Wells,  an  ancient  city  lying  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  the  MendipHills,  contains  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  together  with  Bath  forms  a 
bishop's  see.  Wells  has  a  very  extensive 
cheese-market ;  the  village  of  Chedder,  in 
the  neighbouring  district,  gives  its  name  to 
a  kind  of  cheese  largely  made  here. 

Taunton,  on  the  river  Tone,  in  the  midst 
of  the  beautiful  valley  called  by  its  name, 
has  considerable  local  traffic;  and  Bridge- 
water,  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Parret,  has  some  foreign  as  well  as  coasting 
trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Tone  with  the  Par- 
ret, is  a  tract  of  rising  ground  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  morasses,  and  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Athelney,  which  served  as  a  temporary 
place  of  refuge  to  Alfred  the  Great.  Frome, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Somerset,  (on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  which  joins  the  Avon 
above  Bath,)  has  considerable  woollen  ma- 
nufactures ;  Yeovil,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  is  distinguished  for  the  making 
of  gloves. 


Lincolnshire,  the  largest  of  the  eastern 
counties,  and  inferior  only  to  Yorkshire  in 
point  of  size,  embraces  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean  between  the  estuaries  of  the 
Humber  and  the  Wash.  The  coast-district, 
and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  county,  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  fens  ;  many  portions  of  this 
tract  were  formerly  liable  to  inundation, 
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but  have  now  been  drained  and  converted 
into  rich  pasture-land.  To  the  north  of  the 
fen-district  is  the  chalk  tract  of  the  Wolds, 
and,  further  inland,  an  extensive  range  of 
moderately  high  ground  belonging  to  the 
oolitic  formation.  In  general,  however,  the 
county  is  level,  and  devoid  of  striking  fea- 
tures of  surface. 

This  county  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Trent  lies  within 
its  north-western  corner.  The  "Witham, 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  that  enter  the 
Wash,  has  its  course  almost  wholly  within 
Lincolnshire  :  the  Welland  forms  part  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  is 
joined,  before  reaching  the  Wash,  by  the 
river  Glen.  The  river  Ancholme,  which 
flows  along  the  western  base  of  the  Wolds, 
enters  the  estuary  of  the  Ilumber. 

Lincolnshire  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a 
grazing  county,  and  for  rearing  sheep  and 
cattle  of  great  size  and  weight.  Some  of 
the  less  improved  fens  are  extensively  used 
for  breeding  geese,  the  feathers  and  quills 
of  which  are  largely  supplied  to  the  London 
market.  Great  numbers  of  wild  fowl  also 
resort  to  the  fens  during  the  winter.  Tillage 
is  pursued  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  usual  cereal  crops  are  raised. 

Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  an 
ancient  cathedral  city,  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Witham.  Its  cathedral, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  constitutes 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the  stranger. 
Lincoln  was  formerly  a  place  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  the  present  day  ;  its  trade 
is  entirely  local,  and  is  limited  to  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  county.  The  port  of 
Grimsby,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Humber,  has  risen  in  importance  of 
late  years  as  a  place  of  trade,  for  which  it 
possesses  great  advantages,  both  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  fine  harbour  and  an  extensive 
railway  communication  with  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  interior.  Gains- 
borottgh,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Trent,  has 
considerable  inland  trade,  by  means  of  the 
river  and  canals.  Boston,  a  few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  and  near  the  shores 
of  the  Wash,  carries  on  great  trade  with  the 
Baltic  countries,  and  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  oats  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
chiefly  to  London  :  it  has  also  manufactures 
of  sail-cloth  and  other  articles  connected 
with  shipping. 


Cambridgeshire  includes  some  tracts  of 
high  land  (belonging  to  the  chalk  formation) 
in  its  southern  division,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  level.  That  portion  of 
it  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Ouse  belongs  to  the  fen  district,  and  is 
known  as  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  has  been  reclaimed  by  drainage,  and 
now  yields  abundant  crops.  The  river  Ouse 
crosses  the  county  from  west  to  east,  re- 
ceiving in  its  course  the  stream  of  the  Cam, 
or  Granta,  upon  which  Cambridge  stands. 
The  river  Nen  flows,  by  an  artificial  chan- 
nel, through  the  northern  part  of  the 
county. 

Cambridgeshire  is  mostly  a  grazing  and 
dairy  county  ;  only  a  third  of  the  land  is 


arable,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between 
pasture  and  waste  lands.  The  valley  through 
which  the  river  Cam  flows  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pasture  and  meadow  grounds. 
A  great  deal  of  butter  is  made  in  this 
county. 

The  town  of  Cambridge,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
closely  adjoins  the  site  of  a  Roman  station. 
Its  fame  in  modern  times  is  chiefly  derived 
from  its  University,  which  embraces  seven- 
teen colleges  and  four  halls.  Cambridge 
possesses  considerable  local  trade,  and  is  a 
great  market  for  corn  and  provisions  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Ely  is  an  ancient  cathedral 
city,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse. 
Wisbeach,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
and  on  the  present  channel  of  the  Nen,  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  fens,  a  large  portion  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  which  it  exports. 
Neivmarket,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  (and 
partly  within  that  county,)  is  celebrated  for 
the  well-known  racing  sports  of  which  it  is 
the  seat. 


Norfolk,  like  the  eastern  counties  in 
general,  exhibits  for  the  most  part  a  flat 
surface.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heath,  alternately  with 
sandy  wastes  and  marshy  grounds.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  now  under  culti- 
vation, and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
county  is  very  considerable.  The  rivers  are 
numerous.  The  lower  course  of  the  Great 
Ouse,  immediately  above  its  mouth,  is 
through  this  county.  The  river  Yare,  which 
enters  the  seaat  Yarmouth,  is  an  important 
stream.  The  river  Waveney  and  the  Little 
Ouse,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  divide 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk. 

Excepting  in  and  about  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, the  industry  of  Norfolk  is  almost  en- 
tirely agricultural.  Wheat  and  barley,  al- 
ternately with  turnips  and  the  artificial 
grasses,  form  the  principal  crops.  Turkeys 
and  other  poultry  are  abundantly  reared. 
Geese  are  numerously  bred  in  the  fenny 
parts  of  the  county,  towards  the  west.  The 
mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  are  largely 
pursued  off  the  coast. 

Norwich,  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  and  a  sort  of  capital  of 
the  eastern  counties,  stands  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Wensum,  a  short  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Yare.  It  has  been 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods 
ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  by  whom  a 
colony  of  Elemings  were  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  this  branch  of  industry 
introduced.  Shawls,  crapes,  and  various 
fabrics  of  silk  and  woollen,  are  extensively 
made  here,  and  the  town  is  also  the  centre 
of  a  great  agricultural  traffic,  having  one 
of  the  most  extensive  corn-markets  in  Eng- 
land. The  cathedral  of  Norwich  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  Norwich  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  the  village  of  Caister,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  the  site  of 
a  Roman  station.  Yarmouth,  the  port  of  Nor- 
wich, and  an  important  commercial  town,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare.  The 
herring-fishery  is  largely  carried  on  from 
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this  town,  which  lias  also  great  trade  with 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  King's 
Lynn  (or  Lynn  Regis)  is  an  important  and 
flourishing  sea-port  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
Ouse  discharges  its  waters  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Wash.  Thetford  and  Wymondham, 
small  towns  of  provincial  note,  are  situated, 
the  former  on  the  stream  called  the  Little 
Ouse,  upon  the  Suffolk  horder,  the  latter  a 
few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Norwich. 


Suffolk  exhibits  for  the  most  part  a  level 
surface.  The  highest  land  is  in  the  central 
and  western  part  of  the  county,  "whence  it 
declines  gradually  towards  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean.  The  rivers  Blyth,  Aide, 
Deben,  Orwell,  and  Stour,  by  which  the 
county  is  chiefly  watered,  all  enter  the 
German  Ocean.  The  last-named  forms  the 
boundary  between  Suffolk  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Essex.  The  river  Lark,  which 
flows  to  the  north-westward,  joins  the 
Great  Ouse. 

Suffolk  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
county ;  arable  husbandry  is  principally  pur- 
sued, but  much  attention  is  likewise  paid  to 
the  management  of  the  dairy  and  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep.  Hogs  and  poultry  are 
very  abundant,  and  turkeys  are  numerously 
reared.  There  are  also  a  great  many  ex- 
tensive rabbit-warrens. 

Ipswich,  the  county-town  of  Suffolk,  stands 
on  the  river  Orwell,  about  ten  miles  above 
its  mouth.  It  possesses  great  trade  in  corn 
and  coals,  and  the  business  of  malting  is 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  Bury  St.  Ed- 
miuids,  in  the  western  part  of  Suffolk,  was 
a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Saxon 
times,  and  possesses  the  fine  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbey ;  it  has  considerable  corn  and 
cattle  markets.  Lowestoft,  (on  the  coast,) 
nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Yarmouth,  is  con- 
nected with  the  river  Waveney,  an  affluent 
of  the  Yare,  by  the  Lake  of  Lothing  and  an 
artificial  exit,  and  has  hence  some  share  in 
the  export  trade  of  Norwich ;  it  is  also  used 
as  a  port  for  landing  cattle  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, brought  from  Holland  and  other  coun- 
tries on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Sea. 
JBcccJes  and  Bungay  are  both  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  "Waveney. 


Essex  extends  southward  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Suffolk,  between  the  river  Stour  and 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Its  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  level,  though  not  uniformly 
so.  Along  the  Thames  the  land  is  low  and 
marshy.  The  rivers  Colne,  Blackwatcr, 
Chelmcr,  and  Crouch,  enter  the  German 
Ocean :  the  Blackwater  and  Chelmer  unite 
in  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  below  the  town 
of  Maldon.  The  rivers  Roding  and  Lea  (the 
latter  of  which  divides  the  county  from  Mid- 
dlesex) join  the  Thames. 

Essex  is  almost  entirely  an  arable  county, 
and  produces  grain  of  the  best  quality.  The 
woodlands  are  extensive,  particularly  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county,  where 
Epping  and  Hainault  Forests  are  situated. 

Chelmsford,  the  county-town  of  Essex, 
situated  on  the  river  Chelmer,  is  only  of  lo- 


cal importance,  chiefly  as  a  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  Colchester,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Colne,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth,  had  formerly  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  baize  and  other  woollen  goods,  but 
these  have  entirely  ceased.  It  exports  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  oyster-fishery  is 
largely  carried  on  here  and  at  other  parts  of 
the  Essex  coast,  on  all  the  rivers  and  estu- 
aries along  which  oysters  are  bred  in  vast 
numbers.  Harwich,  a  sea-port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stour,  has  some  ship-building,  and  is 
a  place  of  embarkation  for  Holland  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  continent:  it  is  also 
frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  Walton-on- 
the-Naze,  a  favourite  watering-place,  is  also 
in  this  county. 


Kent  forms  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
England,  and  approaches  nearer  than  any 
other  county  to  the  coast  of  France.  It  in- 
cludes a  great  variety  of  surface,  the  land 
nowhere  rising  to  any  considerable  altitude, 
but  exhibiting  a  succession  of  gentle  slopes 
and  undulations.  A  broad  tract  of  chalk 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  county, 
from  east  to  west,  to  the  south  of  which, 
towards  the  borders  of  Sussex,  is  a  portion 
of  the  Weald.  In  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  county  is  Romney  Marsh,  an  ex- 
tensive tract,  used  as  pasture-ground.  The 
low  tracts  which  adjoin  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  along  the  northern  borders  of  the 
county,  are  also  marshy,  and  are  similarly 
employed. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Kent  are  the 
Medway  and  the  Stour.  The  Darent,  a  less 
considerable  stream,  joins  the  Thames  be- 
low Dartford.  The  greater  part  is  well 
wooded.  The  agricultural  produce  is  vari- 
ous and  abundant.  Hops  are  extensively 
grown  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  the 
low  grounds  about  Canterbury  and  Maid- 
stone. Orchards  are  numerous,  and  cherries 
are  an  especial  object  of  culture.  The  wheat 
and  other  grains  are  of  the  best  description. 

Canterbury,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stour,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent,  is  an  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  city,  and  the  metropolitan 
see  of  England.  It  is  a  place  of  early  British 
origin,  and  was  important  both  in  Roman 
and  Saxon  times.  Canterbury  contains  a 
magnificent  Gothic  cathedral,  and  has  many 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity;  its  chief 
trade  is  in  corn,  hops,  and  wool,  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  district.  Maidstone,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway.  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  district,  in  which  are  ex- 
tensive hop  plantations  and  orchards :  it 
possesses  numerous  paper-mills,  and  has 
considerable  local  trade.  Tunbridge  Wells, 
sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Maidstone,  (on 
the  borders  of  Sussex,)  is  resorted  to  for  its 
mineral  waters,  and  is  noted  for  a  peculiar 
manufacture  of  ornamental  woods,  known 
as  Tunbridge  ware. 

Woohoich,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  (five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lon- 
don,) is  the  great  depot  for  artillery,  and  has 
a  royal  arsenal  which  contains  foundei'ies 
and  establishments  for  the  making  of  can- 
non and  every  description  of  engineering 
and  military  stores.    Gravesend,  fifteen  miles 
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further  to  the  eastward,  is  much  resorted  to 
hy  the  people  of  the  metropolis  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  and  during  the  summer 
the  almost  constant  landing  and  embarkation 
of  steamboat  passengers  render  it  a  busy 
scene.  Chatham  and  Rochester  axe  adjacent 
towns,  both  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Medway,  at  the  commencement  of  the  estu- 
ary by  which  it  joins  the  Thames.  Chat- 
ham has  a  dock-yard  and  extensive  estab- 
lishments for  the  preparation  of  naval  stores. 
Rochester  is  a  cathedral  city,  of  very  early 
origin,  and  possesses  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  upon 
the  island  of  Sheppey,  is  the  port  of  Sheer- 
ness,  which  has  an  extensive  dock-yard. 
Margate  and  Ramsgate  are  both  situated  on 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  county ;  these  towns,  as 
well  as  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Hastings, 
Brighton,  Worthing,  and  many  other  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are  the 
resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  during  the  summer,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  bathing  and  other  sea-side  re- 
creations. Ramsgate  possesses  a  good  har- 
bour, enclosed  by  two  stone  piers. 

The  towns  of  Sandivich,  Deal,  Dover,  lit/ the, 
and  Neiv  Romney,  (all  in  Kent,)  with  Rye, 
Winchelsea,  and  Hastings,  (in  Sussex,)  are 
distinguished  as  cinque  ports,  and  possess 
certain  peculiar  privileges,  granted  at  a 
very  early  period,  from  the  importance  of 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  continent.  They  were  origin- 
ally five  in  number,  (whence  the  name,)  but 
three  others  were  subsequently  added. 
Dover,  Deal,  and  Hastings  are  the  only  ones 
of  any  importance  in  the  present  day.  Deal 
is  situated  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
faces  the  channel  of  the  Downs,  a  great 
rendezvous  for  shipping.  Dover,  at  the  point 
of  the  coast  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Eu- 
ropean mainland,  has  always  been  a  great 
place  of  embarkation  for  continental  coun- 
tries ;  but  it  has  of  late  been  partially  su- 
perseded in  this  respect  by  Folkestone,  (on 
the  coast  six  miles  to  the  westward,)  be- 
tween which  port  and  Boulogne  (in  France) 
there  is  now  frequent  and  rapid  communi- 
cation by  steam.  Dover  is  celebrated  for  its 
ancient  castle,  an  extensive  pile  of  build- 
ings situated  on  a  height  which  overlooks 
the  town ;  some  of  these  have  recently  un- 
dergone repair,  but  the  greater  part  are  in 
ruins,  and  are  of  various  ages, — some  of  "Ro- 
man times.  The  total  area  which  the  walls 
of  Dover  Castle  embrace  is  thirty-five  acres. 
The  direct  distance  between  Dover  andCalais 
is  only  twenty-one  miles,  and  the  white  cliffs 
of  the  opposite  coasts  are  distinctly  visible 
from  either  side  of  the  Channel. 


Sussex  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the 
coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which — from 
Beachy  Head  westward — stretch  the  range 
of  chalk  hills  called  the  South  Downs.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  falls  within  the 
limits  of  the  Weald,  and  many  parts  of  it 
are  still  extensively  wooded.  The  aspect  of 
the  whole  county  is  varied  and  pleasing, 
and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  lower  tracts 
rich  and  fertile.    The  South  Downs  con- 


stitute admirable  pasture-grounds,  and  the 
sheep  reared  upon  them  are  well  known  for 
the  excellent  mutton  which  they  supply  to 
the  market.  Hops  are  much  grown  in'the 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  rivers  of  Sussex  are  all  of  small  size : 
they  comprise  the  Rother,  Cuckmere,  Ouse, 
Adur,  Arun,  and  Lavant,  all  flowing  into 
the  English  Channel.  The  Rother  forms 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Kent  and 
Sussex. 

Lewes,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  small  river  Ouse,  forms  the 
county-town  of  Sussex  :  it  is  historically 
noted  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  troops  of  Henry  III.  and  those  of 
the  barons,  under  Simon  Montfort,  a.  d. 
1264.  Newhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  is 
the  port  of  Lewes,  and  has  recently  become 
a  place  of  departure  for  steam-vessels  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  France.  Brighton,  on  the 
coast,  forty-six  miles  nearly  due  south  of 
London, has  been  rendered  important  by  the 
constant  resort  of  visitors  from  the  metro- 
polis during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a 
century  past,  and  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificently built  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
intercourse  with  London  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  facilities  afforded  of  late 
years  by  railway  communication.  Chi- 
chester, in  the  western  part  of  Sussex,  about 
five  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  is  a  cathe- 
dral city,  of  Roman  origin  :  it  has  a  great 
market  for  agricultural  produce. 

Hastings,  on  the  coast,  is  a  fishing  town  of 
some  importance  ;  seven  miles  to  the  north- 
west is  the  small  town  of  Rattle,  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  said  to  occupy 
part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  of 
Hastings  was  fought.  In  Pevensey  -Bay ,  to 
the  westward  of  Hastings,  William  the  Con- 
queror first  landed  on  his  successful  invasion 
of  the  island,  a.  n.  1066. 


Surrey,  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
the  metropolitan  county,  exhibits  the  gen- 
erally varied  and  undulating  character  of 
England  to  the  south  of  the  Thames.  Many 
tracts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
are  thickly  wooded,  and  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  Weald.  The  rivers  Wandle, 
Mole,  and  Wey,  which  water  the  greater 
portion  of  Surrey,  join  the  Thames.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  county  is  under  tillage. 
Towards  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  mar- 
ket-gardeners are  very  numerous.  Hops 
are  grown  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham. 

The  towns  in  Surrey  (with  the  exception 
of  that  portion  of  the  county  which  forms 
part  of  the  metropolis)  are  all  of  small  size, 
and  merely  of  local  importance.  Guildford, 
the  county-town,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wey,  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  London.  Farnham  and  Godalming, 
(both  on  the  Wey,)  together  with  Dorking 
and  Reigate,  all  small  towns,  are  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county.  Croydon, 
ten  miles  south  of  London,  has  increased  in 
size  of  late  years,  chiefly  by  aid  of  its  almost 
constant  railway-communication  with  the 
metropolis.    Kingston,  on  the  south  bank  of 
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the  Thames,  was  a  place  of  note  in  Saxon 
times,  and  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of 
several  of  the  Saxon  monarchs. 


Berkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  winding  course  of  the  Thames.  It  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  high  tract  of  the 
chalk  downs,  as  well  as  extensive  districts 
of  lowland  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  Kennet,  Loddon,  and  Ock  all 
join  the  Thames :  the  last-named  flows 
through  the  fertile  Yale  of  White  Horse,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  wood- 
land tract  of  "Windsor  Forest  is  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Berkshire,  towards  the 
borders  of  Surrey.  The  agriculture  of  the 
coutfty  is  partly  arable  and  partly  pastoral : 
dairy-farms  are  numerous. 

Heading,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Thames:  it  has  great 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Windsor,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Berkshire,  is  distinguished  for 
its  fine  castle,  one  of  the  principal  resi- 
dences of  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Thames  is  Eton,  al- 
ready noticed.  Neivbiuy,  on  the  Kennet, 
(fifteen  miles  west  by  south  of  Beading,) 
has  considerable  trade  in  malting,  and  a 
great  inland  traffic  by  the  river  and  canals. 
This  town  was  the  scene  of  two  engagements 
during  the  Civil  War,  (a-  d-  1643  and  1644,) 
in  the  former  of  which  Lord  Falkland  was 
killed.  Wantage,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  was  the  birth-place  of  Alfred  the 
Great. 


Wiltshire,  an  extensive  county,  embraces 
a  varied  and  generally  elevated  surface, 
great  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  high 
grounds  of  the  chalk  formation.  In  the 
north  and  north-west,  however,  towards  the 
border  of  Gloucestershire,  are  some  exten- 
sive level  tracts,  which  possess  a  rich  soil, 
and  are  distinguished  by  great  fertility. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  devoted  to 
pasturage,  and  its  southern  division,  in  par- 
ticular, is  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the 
rearing  of  sheep.  In  North  Wiltshire  the 
principal  object  of  pursuit  is  dairy -farming, 
and  large  quantities  of  excellent  cheese  are 
made  for  the  metropolitan  market.  Pigs 
are  reared  in  vast  numbers. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  river  Thames 
crosses  the  northern  extremity  of  Wiltshire. 
Among  its  other  streams  are  the  upper  por- 
tions of  two  of  the  rivers  that  bear  the 
name  of  Avon — the  one  (the  Lower  Avon), 
the  river  that  passes  Bath  and  Bristol, — the 
other,  the  Salisbury  Avon,  which  flows 
southward  into  the  English  Channel.  The 
"Wiley  ami  the  Nadder  both  join  the  last- 
named  river.  The  river  Kennet,  which  af- 
terwards flows  through  Berkshire,  has  its 
source  in  this  county. 

Salisbury,  on  the  Avon,  is  the  county-town 
of  Wiltshire,  and  is  interesting  from  its  fine 
ancient  cathedral  :  two  miles  to  the  north- 
ward is  Old  Sarum,  the  site  of  an  important 
town  in  Boman  and  Saxon  times,  and  the 
original  seat  of  the  bishop's  see.     It  is  now 


only  a  ruin,  with  many  interesting  traces  of 
antiquity.  Five  miles  to  the  east  of  Salis- 
bury are  the  ruins  of  Clarendon  Castle, 
where  the  ecclesiastical  statutes  entitled 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  drawn 
up  in  1164.  On  Salisbury  Plain, about  eight 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  is  Stune- 
henge,  an  ancient  Druidical  monument.  At 
the  village  of  Avebury  (in  the  central  part 
of  the  county,  near  the  town  of  Marlbo- 
rough) are  also  the  remains  of  a  Druidical 
temple.  Ancient  barrows,  or  tumuli,  with 
many  other  monuments,  either  of  British 
or  Boman  times,  are  also  numerous  in  many 
parts  of  the  high  downs  of  Wiltshire  and 
the  adjacent  county  of  Berks. 

Devizes,  in  the  centre  of  Wiltshire,  on  the 
high  ground  which  divides  the  sources  of 
the  Salisbury  and  the  Bristol  Avons,  is  of' 
ancient  origin  ;  it  has  considerable  woollen 
manufactures,  and  also  an  extensive  corn- 
market.  Trowbridge,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  (on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Bris- 
tol Avon,)  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  ma- 
nufacture of  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres, 
which  extends  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
the  adjacent  country,  embracing  the  towns 
of  Bradford  and  MeJksham,  (both  situated  on 
the  Avon,)  and  several  others.  Warminster, 
(eight  miles  to  the  south,  seated  on  the 
river  Wiley,  an  affluent  of  the  Salisbury 
Avon,)  has  also  some  woollen  manufacture 
and  considerable  trade  in  malting. 


Hampshire,  a  large  county,  contains  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  moderately  elevated  land, 
for  the  most  part  included  within  the  chalk 
formation.  Great  part  of  the  county  is  oc- 
cupied with  woodlands,  alternating  with 
tracts  of  open  heath — especially  in  the  south- 
west, where  the  New  Forest  extends  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  district  that  lies 
between  the  inlet  of  Southampton  Water 
and  the  borders  of  Dorset.  The  quantity  of 
timber,  however,  has  diminished  of  late 
years. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of  Hamp- 
shire is  devoted  to  pasturage  :  hogs,  and 
also  sheep,  are  reared  in  immense  numbers. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  Al- 
ton, a  considerable  number  of  acres  is  under 
hop-cultivation.  Wheat  and  the  other  cere- 
als are,  however,  the  general  objects  of  its 
arable  husbandry. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Hampshire  are  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Salisbury  Avon  and  its 
tributary  the  Stour ;  with  the  Test,  the 
Itchin.  and  several  smaller  streams.  The 
Boldre  and  the  Exe  flow  from  the  New 
Forest  tract,  and  enter  the  Solent. 

The  county-town  of  Hants  is  Winchester, 
a  cathedral  city  of  very  ancient  origin,  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river  Itchin  :  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  several  of  our 
early  monarchs,  and  is  associated  with  many 
historical  occurrences.  Southampton, (twelve 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Winchester  and  eighty 
miles  distant  from  London  by  railway,)  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  estuary  called  South- 
ampton Water,  has  considerably  increased 
in  importance  of  late  years  :  extensive  docks 
have  been  constructed,  and  it  is  now  the 
seat  of  a  great  foreign  trade,  especially  that 
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carried  on  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
other  Mediterranean  countries.  It  is  also 
the  chief  st  ition  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  West  India  steam-packets. 

Portsmouth,  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
England,  and  the  principal  sea-port  in  the 
English  Channel,  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Portsea,  which  is  divided  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  creek.  The  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  up  to  the  westward  of  the  town 
forms  its  harbour.  The  dockyard  of  Ports- 
mouth is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
contains  extensive  storehouses  and  work- 
shops for  the  supply  of  every  article  required 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Opposite  to  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  is  the  town  of  Gosport,  which 
also  contains  numerous  works  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  navy.  Both  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport  are  strongly  fortified,  and  consti- 
tute one  of  the  chief  defences  of  the  country 
against  foreign  invasion.  —  Lyinington  and 
Ohristchurch  (the  latter  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Stour  and  Avon)  are  small  towns  adja- 
cent to  the  south  coast  of  Hampshire,  and 
are  resorted  to  as  watering-places  during 
the  bathing  season.  A  few  miles  west  of 
Christchurch,  on  the  coast,  is  Bournemouth, 
until  lately  a  mere  village,  but  which  has 
recently  sprung  into  note  as  a  fashionable 
watering-place. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  which  lies  opposite  to 
the  south  coast  of  Hampshire,  is  distinguish- 
ed for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  natural 
features,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  called 
"  the  garden  of  England."  Several  small 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Medina, 
water  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation, 
and  yields  abundant  crops.  The  winter  cli- 
mate of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  along 
the  southern  coast,  in  the  tract  called  "  the 
undercliff,"  is  distinguished  for  its  mildness. 
The  principal  town  is  Newport,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Medina.  Near  Newport  are  the  ruins  of 
Carisbrook  Castle,  in  which  Charles  I.  was 
a  prisoner.  Coives  and  Ryde,  both  situated 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  island,  with 
Ventnor  and  other  places  on  the  south  coast, 
are  numerously  resorted  to  as  favourite 
watering-places. 


Dorsetshire  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  shores  of  the  Channel, 
and  includes  the  peninsular  tracts  known  as 
Purbeck  and  Portland  Islands.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  land  is  uneven,  and  many 
parts  exhibit  a  hilly  surface.  The  hills  form 
for  the  most  part  open  and  unenclosed  downs, 
which  are  used  for  sheep-pasturage.  The 
richest  arable  land  is  found  within  the  fer- 
tile vale  of  Blackmore,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Dorset  are  the  Stour, 
the  Trent,  and  the  Proom ;  with  the  smaller 
streams  of  the  Wey,  Brit,  and  the  Char. 
All  of  them  flow  into  the  Channel. 

Dorchester,  the  county-town  of  Dorset,  is 
an  ancient  town  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Froom ;  there  are  extensive  re- 
mains of  both  British  and  Roman  works  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.   Poole,  (in  the 


eastern  part  of  the  county,)  a  seaport  town, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  extensive 
inlet  of  the  coast,  and  Warehum,  an  ancient 
borough  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Froom, 
which  flows  into  the  upper  part  of  Poole 
Harbour,  both  possess  some  coasting  trade. 
The  south-eastern  corner  of  Dorsetshire  (to 
the  south  of  Poole  Harbour)  forms  a  penin- 
sula called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  which 
several  kinds  of  stone  are  quarried,  and 
which  also  supplies  la,rge  quantities  of  valu- 
able potter's  clay.  Great  part  of  the  clay 
dug  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  brought  to 
Warcham,  where  it  is  placed  in  boats  and 
carried  to  Poole,  and  thence  shipped  for  the 
Staffordshire  potteries.  To  the  northward 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland  are  the  towns  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcombe  Regis,  (at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Wey,  and  upon  its  opposite 
banks,)  which  together  form  a  pleasant  wa- 
tering-place. Bridport  (on  the  river  Brit, 
about  two  miles  above  its  mouth)  has  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  cordige,  twine, 
shoe-thread,  and  other  hempen  goods  ;  it 
also  carries  on  an  extensive  coasting  and 
foreign  trade,  exporting  its  manufactures 
and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  county, 
and  importing  coals,  slates,  wine,  and  Baltic 
produce.  Byrne-Regis,  a  watering-place  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Dorsetshire,  has 
become  interesting  to  geologists  from  the 
numerous  fossil  remains  of  extinct  saurian 
reptiles  found  in  the  lias  rocks  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Devonshire,  a  large  maritime  county,  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula lying  between  the  English  and  Bristol 
Channels,  parts  of  the  shores  of  both  which 
are  included  with  its  limits.  This  county 
exhibits  a  highly-varied,  and  in  many  parts 
a  hilly,  surface.  It  includes  the  high  and 
barren  region  of  Dartmoor,  described  in  a 
previous  page.  The  valleys,  however,  which 
intersect  the  high  land  are  distinguished 
by  extreme  beauty,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
loAver  tracts  into  which  they  open  out  to- 
wards the  coast,  possess  a  high  degree  of 
fertility. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  of  Devon  are 
the  Axe,  Sid,  Otter,  Exe,  Teign,  Dart,  Avon, 
Erme,  Plym,  Tavy,  and  Tamar,  all  flowing 
into  the  English  Channel ;  together  with  the 
Torridge  and  the  Tawe,  which  enter  Barn- 
staple Bay,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
county.  The  Exe  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  these,  and  opens  into  a  broad 
estuary  towards  its  mouth,  The  Tamar 
forms  the  boundary  between  Devon  and  the 
adjacent  county  of  Cornwall. 

Devonshire  is  a  rich  mineral  county, furn- 
ishing copper  and  lead  in  considerable  abund- 
ance, besides  smaller  quantities  of  tin,  iron, 
bismuth,  and  many  other  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  limestone  rocks  on  the  south- 
eastern and  southern  coasts  supply  a  great 
deal  of  beautifully- veined  marble.  In  the 
upland  tracts  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  and 
only  fitted  for  pasturage,  but  the  valleys 
equal  in  fertility  and  productiveness  any 
parts  of  the  island.  Both  arable  and  grass 
husbandry  are  largely  attended  to :  the 
dairy-produce  is  abundant  and  of  superior 
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quality.  Apples  are  abundantly  reared,  and 
great  quantities  of  cider  made,  in  some  dis- 
tricts. 

The  capital  of  the  courtty,  Exeter,  a  city 
of  early  British  origin,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Exe,  seven  miles  above  its 
mouth,  possesses  a  magnificent  cathedral: 
some  woollen  goods  are  woven  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  trade  in  these  is  less  now 
than  formerly.  Topsham,  four  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  has  some  trade,  and  also 
ship-building.  Exmouth,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Exe  into  the  Channel,  and  also  Sidmouth, 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Sid,  further 
to  the  eastward,)  are  resorted  to  as  water- 
ing-places. Axminstcr  (on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Axe)  formerly  had  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  but  this  is  now  given  up. 
Honiton,  on  the  Otter,  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  lace.  Tiverton,  on  the  Exe,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Exeter,  has  also  considerable  lace- 
manufacture,  and  extensive  local  trade. 

Plymouth  (two  hundred  and  forty-two  miles 
distant  from  London  by  railway,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety  in  a  direct  line,)  is  one 
of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  England.  It 
is  situated  in  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Plym,  which  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of 
Plymouth  Sound.  The  river  Tamar  enters 
the  western  side  of  the  same  estuary,  and 
Plymouth  (with  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Stonehouse  and  Devonport)  occupies  the 
ground  included  between  the  two  streams. 
Plymouth  contains  numerous  government 
establishments  for  the. supply  of  military 
and  naval  stores,  and  the  dock-yard  (which 
is  at  Devonport)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom:  both  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
are  strongly  fortified.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Sound  is  a  magnificent  breakwater, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  formed  of  huge 
stones  sunk  in  the  sea,  with  a  free  passage 
for  ships  at  its  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities. Plymouth  has  considerable  foreign 
and  coasting  trade,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  the  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries. 

On  the  south-east  coast  of  Devonshire, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  and  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  are  several  small  seaport  and 
fishing  towns,  some  of  which  are  much  re- 
sorted to  as  watering-places,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  the  climate  ;  among  these  are  Teignmouth, 
(on  the  river  Teign,)  Torquay,  (on  the  north 
side  of  Tor  Bay,)  and  Dartmouth,  (on  the 
river  Dart,)  the  last  of  which  possesses  some 
coasting  trade.  Barnstaple,  a  town  of  early 
Saxon  origin,  (on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
county,  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tawe,)  has  manufactures  of  lace  and 
pottery,  with  considerable  general  trade, 
and  ship -building  is  carried  on.  Ilfracombe, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  nine 
miles  north  of  Barnstaple,  is  engaged  in 
the  herring-fishery,  and  has  considerable 
coasting  trade.  South  Molton,  on  the  river 
Mole,  (an  affluent  of  the  Tawe,)  possesses 
some  lace  and  woollen  trade. 

Lundy  Island,  a  barren  mass  of  rock,  situ- 
ate off  the  north-west  coast  of  Devonshire, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel^  is 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  length:  it  consists 


of  a  mass  of  granite,  rising  to  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Off  the  opposite  coast  of  the  county,  nine 
miles  south  of  the  entrance  to  Plymouth 
Sound,  is  the  Eddystone  rock,  the  well- 
known  site  of  a  celebrated  lighthouse. 


Cornwall,  which  forms  the  south-west- 
ern extremity  of  England,  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  a  mining  county.  Its  general 
aspect  is  rugged  and  uninviting,  consisting 
in  great  measure  of  bleak  and  sterile  heights. 
But  there  are  many  fertile  and  well-wooded 
valleys,  which  are  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams.  The  coasts  are  in  general 
lined  by  lofty  cliffs,  composed  of  slate,  gran- 
ite, and  similar  rocks.  The  principal  rivers 
of  the  county  are  the  Tamar,  Lynher,  Fowey, 
andFal,all  of  which  flow  towards  the  south- 
eastern coast,  into  the  English  Channel : 
the  river  Camel,  or  Alan,  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the 
county. 

Tin  and  copper  constitute  the  chief  min- 
eral produce  of  Cornwall,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  found  for  the  most  part  clustered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  or  else  in 
the  numerous  small  seaports  whence  their 
produce  is  exported.  In  the  plains  many 
tracts  are  under  tillage,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  and  is  only 
used  for  pasturage. 

Bodmin,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
river  Camel,  in  the  central  part  of  Cornwall, 
ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  is, 
however,  less  important  now  than  in  former 
times.  At  its  mouth  the  Camel  forms  the 
estuary  of  Padstow  Haven,  on  the  west  side 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Padstow,  which  has 
some  coasting  trade.  St.  Austell,  ten  miles 
south  of  Bodmin,  has  valuable  tin  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  kaolin  (or  porce- 
lain clay)  of  fine  quality  is  dug  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  exported  to  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries. Truro,  at  the  head  of  an  estuary  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Cornwall,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  mining  district  of  this  county, 
and  exports  great  quantities  of  tin  and  cop- 
per ore ;  it  has  factories  for  converting  the 
tin  into  bars  and  ingots,  with  founderies  and 
other  establishments  connected  with  the 
mines.  Falmouth  (on  the  west  side  of  the 
estuary  of  Falmouth  Bay)  carries  on  con- 
siderable foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  is 
a  station  for  foreign  packets.  Penzance,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Mount's  Bay,  has 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
the  mineral  produce  of  the  county.  Both 
here  and  at  various  other  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  the  pilchard  fishery  is  largely 
pursued.  Near  the  small  town  of  Ilarazion, 
a  short  distance  to  the  eastward,  is  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  (whence  the  name  of  the  bay 
is  derived,)  a  rocky  promontory  insulated 
at  high  water,  with  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient chapel  on  its  summit,  the  tower  of 
which  rises  to  250  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Scilly  Islands,  a  numerous  group  of 
islets  and  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chan- 
nel, belong  to  Cornwall.  They  are  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-westward  of 
the  Land's  End,  and  comprise  together  an 
area  of  between  seven  and  eight  square 
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miles.  The  largest  of  the  group,  St.  Mary, 
is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
Only  six  islands  of  the  group  are  inhabited. 
The  crops  grown  are  potatoes,  barley,  peas, 
and  oats.  Cattle  are  also  reared,  and  many 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  fishing.  These 
islands  were  formerly  celebrated  for  their 
produce  of  tin,  and  were  even  visited  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Phoenicians,  centuries 
prior  to  the  Christian  era ;  but  no  mines 
are  now  worked  in  them. 

WALES. 

The  natural  features  and  prodtictions  of 
Wales  have  been  described  in  a  preceding 
page.  Of  the  twelve  counties  into  which 
the  principality  is  divided,  six  are  contained 
within  North,  and  six  within  South,  Wales. 

The  six  counties  of  North  Wales  are  Flint, 
Denbigh,  Caernarvon,  Anglesey,  Merioneth, 
and  Montgomery.  All  of  them  are  agricul- 
tural counties,  and  three  of  the  number, 
Flint,  Anglesey,  and  Denbigh,  distinguished 
in  addition  by  mining  industry. 

The  six  counties  of  South  Wales  are  Car- 
digan, Radnor,  Brecknock,  (or  Brecon,) 
Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke. 
The  county  of  Glamorgan  is  chiefly  mining 
and  manufacturing;  the  others  are  princi- 
pally agricultural  counties. 

The  towns  in  Wales  are  in  general  of 
small  size.  Only  four  of  them  exceed  ten 
thousand  in  the  number  of  their  inhabit- 
ants: these  are  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Swansea, 
Cardiff,  and  Caermarthen,  all  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  great  coal-basin  of  South 
Wales, — the  first  mentioned  being  the  chief 
centre  of  mining  industry,  and  the  others 
its  principal  ports.  Very  few  of  the  other 
places  in  the  principality  have  more  than 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Flint,  which  embraces  the 
larger  portion  of  the  North  Wales  coal-field, 
contains  several  towns,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  coal,  lead,  iron,  and  other 
mineral  works,  are  carried  on :  among  these 
are  Flint  (on  the  west  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee),  Holt/well  (four  miles  further  to  the 
westward),  Mold  (ten  miles  west-by-south  of 
Chester),  and  Hawarden  (towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  county).  Near  Hawarden 
are  extensive  potteries,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holywell  large  quantities  of 
chert  (a  siliceous  mineral,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain)  are  sent  to 
the  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  potteries. 
Holywell  derives  its  name  from  St.  Wini- 
fred's well,  a  copious  source  of  water  to 
which  miraculous  powers  were  formerly 
attributed.  Flint  has  some  coasting  trade, 
and  is  resorted  to  as  a  summer  bathing- 
place. — St.  Asaph,  a  small  cathedral  city,  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Cly  wd,  in  the 
beautiful  vale  of  that  name. 

Wrexham,  in  the  cast  part  of  Denbigh- 
shire, is  a  considerable  and  thriving  town ; 
it  lies  on  the  border  of  the  North  Wales 
coal-field,  and  its  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
stone-quarries,  lead-mines,  and  collieries, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has 
also  considerable  markets  for  the  sale  of 
flannel    and    agricultural    produce.     Some 


miles  to  the  south-west  is  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Llangollen,  watered  by  the  middle 
course  of  the  Dee. 

Conway  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name)  and  Bangor  (near  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  Menai  Strait)  both  derive  pre- 
sent interest  from  the  great  tubular  bridges 
of  iron  recently  constructed  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity.  By  the  former  of  these  the 
line  of  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  is 
carried  across  the  mouth  of  the  Conway ; 
the  latter,  or  Britannia  Bridge,  carries  the 
railway  across  the  Menai  Strait,  at  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  total  length  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge  is  fifteen  hundred  and  thirteen  feet, 
of  the  Conway  Bridge  only  four  hundred 
feet.  Conway  possesses  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  castle  ;  Bangor  has  valuable 
slate-quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Up- 
on the  coast,  about  midway  between  Ban- 
gor and  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  is  the 
mountain  called  Penmaen  Mawr,  fifteen 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  which  descends 
to  the  sea-shore  by  a  steep  declivity.  Caer- 
narvon, at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Seiont,  near  the  south  end  of  the  Menai 
Strait,  is  the  largest  town  in  North  Wales, 
and  has  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  copper  ore  and  slates.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  possesses  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  erected  by  Edward  I. 
upon  his  conquest  of  the  principality.  Both 
Caernarvon  and  Bangor  (and  also  Beau- 
maris, on  the  east  side  of  the  Isle  of  Angle- 
sey) are  frequented  as  summer  watering- 
places. 

Holyhead,  upon  Holy  Island,  to  the  west 
of  Anglesey,  derives  importance  from  its 
situation  on  the  main  line  of  communica- 
tion between  London  and  Dublin.  Amlwch, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Anglesey,  is  the  outlet 
for  the  valuable  copper-mines  worked  in 
the  Parys  mountain,  which  is  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  town. 

At  most  of  the  towns  in  the  counties  of 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery  the  making  of 
flannels,  stockings,  gloves,  and  various 
woollen  goods,  is  pursued  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. Bala,  in  the  former  county,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  that  name. — Barmouth,  on  the  coast,  (at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maw,)  is  frequented 
as  a  bathing-place. —  Welshpool,  Newtown, 
and  Llanidloes,  are  all  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  possess 
considerable  woollen  manufactures.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Welsh  flannel  is  made  at 
Newtown,  but  "Welshpool  is  the  chief  mart 
for  the  woollen  produce  of  the  district. 

Cardigan  (on  the  river  Teify,  three  miles 
above  its  mouth)  and  Aberystivith  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rheidiol,  further  to  the  north- 
ward) both  possess  some  coasting  trade  ;  the 
latter  has  also  extensive  fisheries,  and  is 
frequented  as  a  watering-place. — Presteign, 
(Radnorshire,)  on  the  river  Lugg,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Wye,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  English  border,  has  some  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing district. — Brecon  or  Brecknock,  (in  the 
county  of  that  name,)  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Usk,  is  also  an  extensive  market 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  has  some  ma- 
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nufacture  of  flannels  and  coarse  woollen 
cloth. 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  most  considerable 
place  in  Wales,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  Glamorganshire,  in  the 
upper  part  of"  the  valley  of  the  Taff.  The 
greater  part  of  its  population  are  engaged 
in  mining  and  smelting,  and  the  town  owes 
its  prosperity  entirely  to  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  adjacent  district:  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  some  of  the  largest  iron- 
works in  the  kingdom.  Merthyr  is  a  strag- 
gling and  irregularly-built  place,  great  num- 
bers of  the  houses  being  scattered  about 
the  valley  and  the  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  Cardiff,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taff,  is 
the  port  of  Merthyr,  with  which  town  it  is 
connected  both  by  canal  and  railway ;  its 
trade  in  the  export  both  of  mineral  and 
agricultural  produce  is  considerable.  In 
the  castle  of  this  town,  (part  of  which  is 
now  in  ruins,)  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  pri- 
soner for  twenty-eight  years.  Llandaff, 
which  contains  an  ancient  cathedral,  is 
only  a  village,  situated  about  two  miles 
above  Cardiff,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

Sivansea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe, 
(on  its  west  bank,)  is  the  chief  place  for  the 
smelting  of  copper  ores,  which  are  brought 
for  that  purpose  from  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  It  has  also  brass- 
works  and  extensive  potteries,  besides  con- 
siderable collieries,  the  produce  of  which  is 
largely  shipped.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  numerous  tram-roads  and  rail- 
ways, constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
communication  with  the  various  mineral 
works,  and  the  line  of  the  South  Wales 
Railway  places  it  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  metropolis.  Owing  to  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  and  mildness  of  its  climate, 
Swansea  has  become  a  favourite  and  much 
frequented  bathing-place. 

Neath,(se\en  miles  north-east  of  Swansea,) 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  copper, 
iron,  and  tin  works  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade.  Aberafon, 
(four  miles  south  of  Neath,)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  Afon  or  Avon,  has  also 
important  tin  and  copper  mines.  The  rivers 
Tawe,  Neath,  and  Afon  all  flow  into  Swan- 
sea Bay. 

Caennarthen,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Towy,  (twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,)  pos- 
sesses great  coasting  trade,  exporting  princi- 
pally agricultural  produce  and  importing 
various  articles  for  the  supply  of  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Llanelly,  seventeen  miles 
south-east  of  Caermarthen,  (on  the  north  side 
of  a  broad  estuary  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Llwchwr,  or  Loughor,  and  called 
Burry  river,)  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
coal  district,  and  has  extensive  copper  and 
iron  works,  the  produce  of  which  it  exports, 
as  well  as  great  quantities  of  coal  for  the 
use  of  steam  vessels.  Llandeilo  (thirteen 
miles  north-east  of  Caennarthen)  and  Llan- 
dovery (fourteen  miles  further  to  the  north- 
east) are  small  inland  towns,  both  seated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Towy. 

Pembroke,  situated  on  a  navigable  creek 


upon  the  south  side  of  Milford  Haven,  has  a 
government  dock-yard  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
cent castle  built  in  the  time  of  William  Ru- 
fus.  Milford,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Haven , 
is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  shipping,  and 
has  regular  communication  with  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Ireland;  it  possesses  also  some 
American  and  Baltic  trade.  Haverford-  West, 
on  the  little  river  Cleddy,  which  falls  into 
the  western  of  the  two  creeks  into  which 
the  upper  portion  of  Milford  Haven  divides, 
has  great  local  trade,  and  is  a  mart  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  county.  The 
river  is  navigable  at  spring-tides  for  vessels 
of  100  tons  burden.  St.  David's,  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north-west,  is  situated  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  ; 
it  contains  a  cathedral,  and  ranks  as  an 
episcopal  city,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a 
village.  On  the  coasts  both  of  Pembroke 
and  Caermarthen  are  several  small  fishing 
towns,  some  of  which  are*  frequented  as 
summer  watering-places. 


The  Isle  0/ .Man, situated  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
midway  between  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about 
ten  miles ;  its  area  is  220  square  miles.  The 
interior  of  this  island  is  high,  a  range  of 
hills  running  through  it  in  a  north-east  and 
south-west  direction ;  the  most  elevated 
summit,  called  Snea-field,  nearly  in  its 
centre,  is  2004  feet  in  height.  Its  ex- 
treme-northern portion,  however,  is  low, 
and  consists  of  tertiary  formations.  Owing 
to  the  central  position  of  this  island,  all 
the  different  portions  of  the  British  Archi- 
pelago,—  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and 
Wales, — can  be  seen  from  its  hills  in  clear 
weather. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions, which  embrace  lead,  copper,  sil- 
ver, iron,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  good 
slate  and  building- stone.  The  lead  ore  is 
that  chiefly  worked,  and  copper,  iron,  and 
tin,  to  a  smaller  extent.  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  island,  about  140  square  miles  are  fit 
for  tillage,  the  remainder  consisting  of  hill, 
common,  and  waste  land.  The  Calf  of  Man 
is  a  small  rocky  island  off  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  larger  island ;  some  sheep 
are  reared  and  turnips  grown  on  its  sur- 
face. 

The  population  of  the  island  amounted, 
in  1851,  to  upwards  of  52,000.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  engaged  either  in 
the  mines,  or  in  the  herring-fishery,  which  is 
extensively  pursued  round  the  coasts.  About 
half  the  agricultural  prodiice  consists  of 
oats, — the  remainder  chiefly  of  wheat  and 
barley,  in  equal  proportions.  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
is  considerable.  Grazing  is  carried  on  upon 
the  hills:  the  horses,  (or  ponies,)  the  oxen, 
and  the  sheep,  are  all  of  small  size,  but 
hardy.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  worked 
into  stockings. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  sheadings, 
which  comprise  seventeen  parishes.    It  is 
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the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  called  the  bi- 
shopric of  Sodor  1  and  Man. 

The  towns  contained  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
are  Douglas,  Castletown,  Peel,  and  Bamsey. 
The  largest  of  them  is  Douglas,  on  the  east 
coast,  which  has  nine  thousand  inhabitants. 
Castletown,  however,  is  considered  the  ca- 
pital of  the  island. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  are  of  different  origin  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon population  of  Britain,  and  con- 
stitute a  distinct  nation,  called  the  Manx, 
which  has  a  close  affinity  with  the  Celtic 
population  of  Ireland.  The  native  language 
of  the  island  is  also  called  the  Manx ;  but  it 
is  gradually  becoming  disused,  and  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  taking  its  place. 

The  island  was  early  conquered  by  the 
Northmen,  or  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  their 
rule, constituting, however, a  separate  king- 
dom. In  the  13th  century,  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  sold  the  kingdom  of  Man  to  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Scotland.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  taken  by  the  English,  and  in  1307  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall  became  its  sovereign.  It 
passed  subsequently  into  the  possession  of 
the  Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  was  held 
by  that  family  until  the  last  century.  They 
had,  however,  long  given  up  the  title  of 
king.  Thence  it  passed  into  the  family  of 
the  Murrays,  Dukes  of  Athol,  who  have  by 
successive  treaties  disposed  of  their  sove- 
reign rights  over  the  island  in  favour  of  the 
royal  family  of  England.  The  Isle  of  Man, 
however,  still  forms  nominally  a  separate 
kingdom,  with  its  own  legislature  and  laws, 
and  with  many  exclusive  privileges,  though 
under  the  imperial  jurisdiction  of  England. 
The  local  legislature  is  a  body  termed  the 
House  of  Keys,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  landowners. 


The  Channel  Islands,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  English  Channel,  con- 
sist of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Serk, 
and  some  smaller  islets :  though  more  nearly 
adjacent  to  the  shores  of  France,  they  ar°  a 
dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Their  size 
and  population  are  as  follow  : 


Jersey 

Guernsey     . 

Alderney 

Serk  (with  Herm) 


Area  in 
square  miles. 
.     62 


Total  93 


Population 
in  1851. 
57,000 
32,000 
1,000 
809 
90,800 


Jersey  is  mostly  hilly,  and  well -watered. 
Guernsey  is  level  in  the  north,  but  hilly  in 
its  southern  part  ;  it  is  also  well  watered, 
but  less  generally  fertile  than  Jersey.     Al- 

l  The  origin  of  the  term  "  Sodor  "  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
those  that  have  been  offered.  At  one  period  the 
kings  of  Man  became  also  sovereigns  of  the  South- 
ern Hebrides,  the  title  which  they  claimed  be- 
coming that  of  "  King  of  Man  and  the  Isles." 
At  the  same  period  the  ancient  diocese  of  "  the 
Isles  "  (that  is,  of  the  Southern  Hebrides)  was 
annexed  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  North- 
ern Hebrides  were  formerly  callod  "  Norderoys," 


derney  has  high  cliffs  in  its  south-western 
part,  whence  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
north-east. 

These  islands  consist  almost  entirely  of 
granitic  rocks,  and  sienite  is  largely  quarried 
in  Jersey  and  exported  as  granite.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  same  island  schistose 
and  slaty  rocks  occur.  Guernsey  has  no 
metals :  iron  and  manganese  exist  in  Jersey, 
but  are  not  worked.  The  climate  is  mild 
but  moist,  owing  to  frequent  rains  and  the 
prevalence  of  sea  fogs. 

The  agricultural  produce,  both  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  is  considerable,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  fruits  and  vegetables  :  apples  are 
largely  grown,  and  great  quantities  of  cider 
are  made.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  large 
quantities.  Both  Jersey  and  Alderney  are 
celebrated  for  a  small  kind  of  cow,  (called 
the  Alderney  cow,)  and  Jersey  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  butter  and  other 
dairy  produce. 

The  fisheries  of  Jersey  are  valuable,  and 
embrace  the  lobster,  oyster,  and  cod,  all  of 
which  are  largely  exported. 

The  Channel  Islands  have  no  manufac- 
tures of  importance,  but  the  making  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Jersey  ;  in  Guernsey,  the  making  of  ce- 
ments, bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  soap,  is 
pursued  on  a  small  scale.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jersey. 

The  trade  of  both  the  larger  islan  ds  is  con  - 
siderable  ;  it  consists  in  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  (apples, cider,  pears,  pota- 
toes, &c,)  building-stone,  and  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  ; — and  the  import  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  coals  from  England, 
wine  and  brandy  from  France,  sugar  and 
coffee  from  Brazil,  timber  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  with  hemp,  tallow,  wheat,  and 
barley,  from  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Baltic.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  again 
exported,  as  the  peculiar  privilege  which 
these  islands  enjoy,  in  the  almost  total  ex- 
e.i  ption  from  taxation,  gives  encouragement 
to  this  kind  of  traffic. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands 
are  a  mixed  race,  and  speak  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect, composed  both  of  the  French  and  En- 
glish tongues.  French  is  the  language  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  is  used  in  the  churches 
and  courts  of  law ;  but  the  English  is  be- 
coming more  generally  prevalent. 

The  capital  of  Jersey  is  St.  Helier,  a  small 
town  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
(population  10,000).  The  chief  town  of 
Guernsey  is  St.  Pierre,  on  the  east  coast, 
with  eleven  thousand  inhabitants. 

Alderney  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey: 
it  has  no  good  harbour.  The  channel  be- 
tween Alderney  and  Cape  la  Hague,  on  the 
coast  of  France,  is  called  the  Pace  of  Alder- 
ney, and  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
and  the  southern  islands,  "  Souderoys,"  or  "  So- 
deroys:"  bence  the  title  "  Sodor  ;"  the  bishop  of 
the  united  diocese  being  styled  "  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man."  In  process  of  time  the  southern  Isles 
separated  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Man,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of 
Man,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  titles  derived  by 
both  bishop  and  king  from  the  Isles  were  re- 
tained. Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
sovereign  of  Man  was  entitled  "  Lord  of  Man  and 
the  Isles." 
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strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides.  The  estab- 
lished religion  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  that 
of  the  English  Church,  and  they  are  in- 
cluded within  the  see  of  Winchester. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  population 
of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  at 
each  successive  period  of  ten  years  during 
the  present  century. 


1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Bedford      . 

63,393 

70,213 

84,052 

95,483 

107,936 

124,478 

Berks 

110,480 

119,430 

132,639 

146,234 

161,759 

170,065 

Buckingham 

108,132 

118,065 

135,133 

146,977 

156,439 

163,723 

Cambridge 

89,346 

101,109 

122,387 

153,955 

164,459 

185,405 

Chester 

192,305 

227,031 

270,098 

334,391 

395,660 

455,725 

Cornwall 

192,281 

220,525 

261,045 

301,306 

342,159 

335,558 

Cumberland 

117,230 

133,665 

156,124 

169,262 

178,038 

195,492 

Derby     . 

161,567 

185,187 

213,651 

237,170 

272,202 

296,084 

Devon 

340,308 

382,778 

438,417 

493,908 

532,959 

567,098 

Dorset    . 

114,452 

124,718 

144,930 

159,385 

175,054 

184,207 

Durham 

149,384 

165,293 

193,511 

239,256 

307,963 

390,997 

Essex 

227,682 

252,473 

289,424 

317,507 

344,979 

369,318 

Gloucester 

250,723 

285,955 

336,190 

387,398 

431,495 

408,805 

Hereford 

88,  36 

93,526 

102,669 

110,617 

113,272 

115,489 

Hertford     . 

97,393 

111,225 

129,731 

142,844 

156,660 

167,298 

Huntingdon  . 

37,568 

42,208 

48,946 

53,192 

58,549 

64,183 

Kent  . 

308,667 

371,701 

427,224 

479,558 

549,353 

615,766 

Lancaster 

673,486 

828,499 

1,052,948 

1,336,854 

1,667,054 

2,031,236 

Leicester    . 

130,082 

150,559 

174,571 

197,003 

215,867 

230,308 

Lincoln  . 

208,625 

2137,634 

283,058 

317,465 

362,602 

407,222 

Middlesex  . 

818,129 

953,774 

1,145,057 

1,358,330 

1,576,636 

1,886,576 

Monmouth     . 

45,568 

62,105 

75,801 

98,126 

134,368 

157,418 

Norfolk 

273,479 

291,947 

314,368 

3!'0,054 

412,664 

442,714 

Northampton 

131,525 

141,353 

163,097 

179,336 

199,228 

212,380 

Northumberland 

168,078 

183,269 

212,589 

236,959 

266,020 

303,568 

Nottingham  . 

140,350 

162,964 

186,873 

225,327 

249,910 

270,427 

Oxford 

111,977 

120,376 

138,224 

153,526 

163,127 

170,439 

Rutland. 

16,300 

16,380 

18,487 

19,385 

21,302 

22,9b3 

Salop  . 

169,248 

184,973 

198,311 

213,518 

225,820 

229,341 

Somerset 

273,577 

302,836 

355,789 

403,795 

4:  5,599 

443,916 

Southampton     . 

219,290 

246,514 

282,897 

313,976 

354,862 

405,370 

Stafford. 

242,693 

294,510 

345,972 

409,480 

509,472 

608,716 

Suffolk 

214,104 

233,963 

271,541 

296,317 

315,073 

337,215 

Surrey    . 

268,233 

323,851 

399,417 

486,434 

584,026 

61-3,082 

Sussex 

159,171 

190,313 

233,328 

272,644 

300,075 

336,844 

Warwick 

206,798 

228,906 

274,482 

336,645 

401,703 

475,013 

Westmoreland  . 

40,805 

45,922 

51,359 

55,041 

56, J  54 

58,287 

Wilts      . 

183,820 

191,853 

219.574 

237,244 

256,280 

254,221 

Worcester  . 

146,441 

168,982 

1.4,017 

222,655 

248,460 

276,926 

York  (E.  Biding) 

111,192 

133,975 

154,643 

168,891 

194,936 

220,983 

(City) 

16,826 

19,099 

21,711 

26,260 

28,842 

36,303 

(N.  Biding) 

158,927 

170,127 

188,178 

192,206 

204,701 

215,214 

(W.  Biding) 

572,168 

662,875 

809,363 

984,609 

1,163,580- 

1,353,495 

Anglesey 

33,806 

37,045 

45,063 

48,325 

50,891 

57,327 

Brecon 

32,325 

37,735 

43,826 

47,763 

55,603 

61,474 

Caermarthen. 

67,317 

77,217 

90,239 

100,740 

106,326 

110,632 

Caernarvon 

41,521 

49,655 

58,099 

66,818 

81,093 

87,870 

Cardigan 

42,956 

50  260 

57,784 

64,780 

68,766 

70,796 

Denbigh     . 

60,299 

64,249 

76,428 

82,665 

88,478 

92,583 

Flint       . 

39,469 

45,937 

53,893 

60,244 

66,919 

68,156 

Glamorgan 

70,879 

85,067 

102,073 

126,612 

171,188 

231,849 

Merioneth 

29,506 

30,854 

34,382 

,      35,315 

39,332 

38,843 

Montgomery 

48,184 

52,184 

60,245 

66,844 

69,607 

67,335 

Bcmbroke 

56,280 

60,615 

73,788 

81,425 

88,04-4 

94,140 

Badnor 

19,135 

20,417 

22,533 

24,743 

■      25,458 

24,716 
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Extent,  coasts,  fyc.  —  Scotland  forms  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
North  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  England  and 
a  part  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The  most  northern 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Dunnet  Head ;  the  most  south- 
ern, the  Mull  of  Galloway.  Between  these 
two  points  is  a  distance,  in  a  straight  line, 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles. 
The  headland  of  Buchan  Ness,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  is  the  most  eastern  point,  and 
Ardnamurchan  Point,  in  Argyleshire,  the 
most  westerly. 

The  shape  of  Scotland  is  very  irregular, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  country  varies  greatly. 
The  firths  and  narrow  salt-water  inlets  call- 
ed lochs,  which  penetrate  considerable  dis- 
tances into  the  body  of  the  land,  greatly 
diminish  the  breadth  of  the  country  across 
from  sea  to  sea.  Between  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  the 
land  is  less  than  forty  miles  across,  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  seas.  Thence  north- 
ward to  the  parallel  of  the  Moray  Firth  the 
breadth  increases  to  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  further  to  the 
north  again  diminishes  to  less  than  fifty 
miles. 

The  area  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the 
numerous  islands  that  belong  to  it,  is  26,014 
square  miles.  The  islands  are  estimated  to 
have  a  total  magnitude  of  4070  square  miles. 
Including  its  islands,  therefore,  the  total 
area  of  Scotland  is  upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  numerous  indenta- 
tions of  its  shores,  particularly  on  the  west- 
ern side,  give  it  an  extent  of  sea-board 
which  is  relatively  very  great.  Including 
all  the  salt-water  inlets,  the  entire  length  of 
the  coast-line  of  Scotland  is  not  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  a  greater 
length  than  that  of  the  English  coast,  and 
bearing  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
superficial  area  of  the  country  than  is  the 
case  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

The  principal  capes  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  (proceeding  from  England  north- 
ward) are — St.  Abb's  Head,  Fife  Ness,  Button 
Ness,  Girdle  Ness,  Buchan  Ness,  Kinnaird's 
Head,  Tarbet  Ness,  and  Duncansby  Head. 
On  the  north  is  Dunnet  Head,  which  is  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island  in  that  direction. 
On  the  west  side  are  Cape  Wrath,  Ardna- 
murchan Point,  the  Mull  of  Can  tire,  Corsill 
Point,  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  JBurrow 
Head.  The  Mull  of  Can  tire  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula 
of  Can  tire,  which  is  nowhere  more  than 
eight  miles  across,  and  which  at  one  point 
contracts  to  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width. 

The  western  shores  of  Scotland  arc  gener- 
ally more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  and 
exhibit  for  the  most  part  bolder  and  more 
rugged  features.  The  numerous  salt-water 
lochs  which  penetrate  the  western  coasts 
resemble  the  fiords   of  the    Scandinavian 


peninsula  :  their  shores,  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  afford 
shelter  to  men  and  cattle  from  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  storms,  and  so  render  those 
portions  of  the  coast  capable  of  habitation. 
The  principal  of  these  inlets,  proceeding 
from  north  to  south,  are — the  Kyle  of  As- 
synt,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torri- 
don,  Loch  Carron,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Hourn, 
Loch  Nevish,  Loch  Sunart,  Loch  Linnhe, 
Loch  Leven,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Fyne,  and 
Loch  Long.  Besides  these  are  the  broader 
openings  which  form  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
Loch  Ryan,  Glenluce  Bay,  Wigton  Bay,  and 
the  Solway  Firth. 

On  the  north  coast  the  principal  indent- 
ations are  Loch  Eribol,  the  Kyle  of  Tongue, 
and  Dunnet  Bay.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
islard  are  Dornoch  Firth,  the  Moray  Firth, 
(a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides  in  its 
upper  part  into  Loch  Beauley  and  the  Firth 
of  Cromarty,)  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

The  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland  and  the  group  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  is  called  thePentland  Firth, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary 
strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides  and  cur- 
rents. Between  the  large  island  of  Skye 
and  the  mainland  is  the  Sound  of  Sleat. 
The  channel  which  divides  the  island  of 
Mull  from  the  opposite  coast  is  called  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  and  that  which  separates  the 
Island  of  Jura,  the  Sound  of  Jura.  Between 
the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay  is  the  Sound  of 
Islay.  The  narroAV  passage  round  the  north 
and  north-west  sides  of  the  island  of  Bute  is 
called  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 

Between  the  main  group  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  western  coast  is  the  broad  channel 
of  the  Minsh  the  southern  portion  of  which, 
narrowed  by  the  island  of  Skye,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  Little  Minsh. 

The  seas  around  the  shores  of  Scotland 
are  generally  deeper  than  those  which  lie 
off  the  English  coasts.  In  the  parallel  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth  the  central  part  of  the 
North  Sea  has  a  nran  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet, — off  Tarbet  Ness,  about  three 
hundred  feet, — and  off  the  Shetlands,  above 
five  hundred  feet.  Nearer  inland,  off  the 
entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  mean 
depth  of  the  sea  is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet, — off  the  Firth  of  Tay,  about 
ninety  feet ;  thence  further  northward  to  the 
parallel  of  Aberdeen  it  preserves  a  mean 
depth  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  land.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Moray 
Firth  (to  the  south-east  of  Tarbet  Ness)  the 
mean  depth  of  the  channel  is  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  the  sea  is  generally 
deep  near  the  shores,  and  attains  a  depth  of 
six  hundred  feet  (one  hundred  fathoms)  at  a 
distance  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  mainland.  It  then 
sinks  suddenly  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
fathoms. 

Surface. — Scotland  is  in  general  a  moun- 
tainous country.  The  ancient  and  native 
division  of  its  surface  is  into  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands.    The  highlands  occupy  the 
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northern  and  western  portions  of  the  coun- 
tl.y_tiie  lowlands  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts.  But  for  the  purpose  of  geographical 
description,  it  will  be  best  to  regard  it  as 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish as  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
Scotland. 

Northern  Scotland  is  naturally  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  long  narrow 
valley,  or  glen,  (Glenmore,)  which  extends 
from  the  Moray  Firth  to  Loch  Linnhc,  in 
the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west. 
Through  this  valley  the  Caledonian  Canal 
lias  been  formed.  The  division  between 
middle  and  southern  Scotland  consists  of  a 
plain  which  stretches  across  the  island  be- 
tween the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
which  is  only  at  a  trifling  elevation  above 
the  sea. 

Northern  and  middle  Scotland  belong 
chiefly  to  the  highlands,  but  portions  of 
lowland  extend  along  the  eastern  coasts, 
,  between  the  termination  of  the  high  moun- 
I  tain-tracts  and  the  sea.  Southern  Scotland 
!  is  entirely  comprised  within  the  region  of 
J  the  lowlands,  though  it  contains  elevated 
'  masses  of  considerable  extent. 

Southern  Scotland. — The  highest  part  of  the 
plain  of  Clyde  and  Forth  is  222  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  country  which  extends 
thence  to  the  borders  of  England  belongs 
naturally  to  the  same  physical  region  as  the 
northern  portion  of  that  country.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  upland  plains,  upon  which 
elevated  masses  of  land  rise  in  many  places 
into  hills  of  considerable  height.  The  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  form  depi-essions  in  the 
generally  high  and  undulating  surface  of 
the  region,  and  their  sides  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  sloping  hills,  usually  of  rounded 
form,  and  wanting  the  rugged  features  of 
mountain  scenery  which  distinguish  the 
more  northern  portions  of  the  country.  In- 
sulated summits  and  hill-masses  occur,  but 
not  continuous  ranges  of  any  extent. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  highlands  of 
southern  Scotland  lies  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  and  forms  in  its  eastern  portion 
the  dividing  chain  of  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
This  elevated  land  separates  the  valleys  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Clyde  from  the  Nith  and 
other  rivers  of  the  Solway  Firth.  Its  great- 
est elevation  is  attained  towards  thecenti'al 
portion  of  the  whole  region,  in  the  tract  of 
the  Lowthcr  Hills,  near  the  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Lanark,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles, 
and  around  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Tweed.  The  summit  of  Broad  Law, 
to  the  east  of  upper  Tweedale,  and  about 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Pee- 
bles, is  2741  f  et  above  the  sea,  and  appears 
to  be  the  highest  elevation  in  this  part  of 
Scotland. 

The  highlands  here,  and  around  upper 
Clydesdale,  spread  out  for  many  miles  north 
and  south,  and  consist  of  barren,  bleak,  and 
rounded  masses, which  present  to  appearance 
a  confused  heap  of  rugged  mountain  tops. 
Several  high  summits  occur  along  the  prin- 
cipal line  of  watershed,  at  the  head  of  the 
tributary  valleys  (or  dales)  which  belong  to 
the  Tweed  basin.  Hart  Fell,  at  the  head  of 
Tweedale,is  2635  feet  above  the  sea.  Ettrick 
Pen,  further  to   the   eastward,   2258    feet. 


Queensbury  Hill,  near  the  source  of  the 
Clyde,  is  2259  feet,  and  the  highest  of  the 
Tintoe  Hills  (further  to  the  northward,  in 
the  angle  between  the  Clyde  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Douglas)  2306  feet.  The  village 
of  Leadhills,  near  the  borders  of  Lanark 
and  Dumfries,  and  on  the  west  side  of  upper 
Clydesdale,  is  1280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  place  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  east  sid^  of  the 
narrower  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  (in 
the  north-west  part  of  Ayrshire  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  Henfrew)  is  a  detached 
range  of  heights,  the  principal  summit  of 
which  is  the  Mistie  Law,  1240  feet  above 
the  sea. 

To  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  line  of 
watershed  above  described  is  an  extensive 
elevated  region,  of  irregular  surface,  which 
reaches  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea 
and  the  North  Channel,  and  in  which  no  con- 
tinuous mountain  ridge  can  be  traced,  though 
numerous  high  masses  occur.  Among  the 
latter  are  Black  Larg,  (at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  three  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumfries, 
and  Kirkcudbright,)  1950  feet ;  Cairnsmoor, 
(south-west  of  the  preceding,  and  to  the 
east  of  Loch  Doon,)  2597  feet;  and  Larg 
Fell,  (in  the  south-west  part  of  Kirkcud- 
bright,) 1758  feet.  Criffcll,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,  an  insulated  mass 
of  rounded  form,  is  1830  feet  high. 

The  high  ground  that  divides  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed  is  connected 
Avith  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  which 
stretch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh in  a  general  south-west  direction. 
The  highest  of  the  Pentland  Hills  is  Lw60 
feet  above  the  sea  ;  Arthur's  Seat,  an  emi- 
nence adjacent  to  Edinburgh,  (on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  city,)  is  822  feet,  and  the 
rock  upon  which  Edinburgh  Castle  is  built 
431  feet,  above  the  sea. 

From  the  southern  port  of  the  Pentland 
Hills  a  range  of  high  land  runs  eastward  to 
the  coast  at  St.  Abb's  Head,  and  separates 
the  basin  of  the  middle  and  lower  Tweed 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  (of  Haddington). 
The  western  portion  of  this  range  is  called 
the  Muirfoot  Hills — the  eastern  and  wider 
portion,  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The  high- 
est of  the  Muirfoot  Hills  is  2193  feet,  and 
several  others  are  of  nearly  equal  elevation. 
The  highest  parts  of  the  Lammermuir  are 
chiefly  moss  or  moor-land,  but  in  the  glens 
and  lower  tracts  between  the  hills  is  much 
valuable  land,  which  is  under  regular  culti- 
vation. 

The  principal  plains  in  this  portion  of 
Scotland  are  the  lower  portion  of  the  Clyde 
valley,  (Clydesdale,) — the  plain  of  Ayrshire, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  en- 
closed by  hills  on  three  sides, — the  narrow 
plain  along  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth, 
— the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
which  is  of  limited  extent,  owing  to  the 
near  approach  of  the  high  grounds  on  either 
side, — and  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Tyne 
(of  Haddington).  The  high  pastoral  valleys 
which  penetrate  into  the  mountain-region 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  dales, 
as  Tweedale,  Teviotdale,  and  Lauderdale,  be- 
longing to  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  and  Lid- 
dlesdaie,Eskdale,Annandale,andNithsdale, 
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sloping  towards  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth. 

Middle  Scotland  extends  from  the  plain  of 
the  Clyde  and  Forth  to  the  narrow  valley  of 
Glenmore.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
this  tract  of  country  are  occupied  by  a  high 
mountain-region,  a  lai'ge  portion  of  it  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Upon  this  elevated  base  rise  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  chain  of  the  Grampians  stretches 
across  Scotland  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  57th  par- 
allel. All  the  higher  summits  of  the  Gram- 
pians are  from  two  to  three  thoxisand  feet 
in  altitude.  The  huge  mass  of  Ben  Nevis — 
the  giant  of  the  Scotch  mountains — situated 
near  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and  within 
the  county  of  Inverness,  rises  to  4368  feet 
above  the  sea :  this  is  the  loftiest  summit 
in  Scotland,  and  the  highest  point  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  Cairngorm  group,  near 
the  head  of  the  river  Dee,  contain  some 
summits  which  are  but  little  inferior  in 
height  to  Ben  Nevis. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Grampians  a  high 
and  mountainous  tract  extends  nearly  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Moray 
Firth, — diminishing  however  in  elevation 
as  it  approaches  the  coast,  near  which  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  (or  straths)  widen  out 
into  plains  of  limited  extent.  The  high 
ground  which  extends  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Cairngorm  group,  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Strath  Spey,  is  distinguish- 
ed as  the  Braes  of  Abernethy ,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  covered  with  magnificent  pine- 
forests. 

From  Ben  Nevis  a  succession  of  high 
mountain -masses  extend  southward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde :  these  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  Southern  Gram- 
pians. They  do  not  form  any  continuous 
range,  but  contain  huge  masses  of  great  ex- 
tent and  considerable  height.  Amongst 
them  is  Ben  Cruachan,  (near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Awe,)  which  is  twenty 
miles  in  circumference  and  3390  feet  in  ele- 
vation. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  southward 
extension  of  the  Grampians,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  principal  chain,  contains  nu- 
merous high  summits, — among  which  are 
Ben  Lomond,  (on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of 
that  name,)  3191  feet, — Ben  More,  (on  the 
south  of  Loch  Dochart,  in  the  south-west 
extremity  of  Perthshire,)  3818  feet, — Ben 
Lawers,  (on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Tay,) 
3945  feet,— and  Schehallion,  (north-east  of 
the  latter-named  mountain,)  3514  feet  above 
the  sea. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain- 
region  above  described,  and  lying  chiefly  to- 
wards its  western  boundary,  is  occupied  by 
the  Moor  of  Rannoch — a  high  plain  which 
stretches  to  the  north-eastward  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  and  which  is  elevated  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  tract, 
which  extends  over  nearly  100  square  miles 
of  country,  is  a  complete  desert,  almost 
devoid  of  vegetation,  except  on  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  Loch  Lydoch,  round  which 
are  a  few  fir-trees.  To  the  north  of  this 
desolate  region  is  a  tract  of  equally  sterile 


character,  lying  between  Ben  ]Nevis  and 
the  shores  of  Loch  Ericht,  and  which  ex- 
hibits nothing  but  bare  rocks,  interspersed 
with  numerous  bogs. 

The  mountain-region  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  Grampians  does 
not  reach  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  but 
terminates  on  the  east  in  a  long  and  narrow 
plain,  which  extends  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stonehaven,  (on  the  coast  of  Kin- 
cardineshire,) in  a  south-west  direction,  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Forth,  above  Stir- 
ling. This  plain  is  called  Strathmore,  and  is 
the  most  continuous  extent  of  level  and 
cultivable  land  in  Scotland.  Its  total  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about 
eighty  miles :  its  breadth  varies  from  sixteen 
miles  in  its  widest  part  to  less  than  a  mile 
at  its  northern  extremity.  Throughout  its 
whole  length  there  is  scarcely  a  hill  or  any 
eminence  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  plain  is  under  cultivation, 
and  produces  rich  crops  of  barley  and  other 
grain,  together  with  potatoes.  The  plain  of 
Strathmore  forms  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  Highlands. 

Two  ranges  of  hills  intervene  between 
Strathmore"  and  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,— the  Sidlaw  Hills,  to  the  north  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,— and  theOchill  Hills,between 
the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth. 

The  Sidlaw  Hills  commence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth,  and  extend  thence  in  a 
north-east  direction  ;  their  highest  eleva- 
tions are  about  1400  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  terminate  by  a  rapid  declivity  on  the 
side  of  Strathmore,  but  descend  by  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces  towards  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea.  On  the  south  of  the  Sidlaw 
Hills,  along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
is  a  plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth, 
called  the  Carse  of  Gowrie — one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  tracts  in  Scotland. 
Abundant  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain  are 
raised  here,  and  its  orchards  produce  great 
quantities  of  the  finest  fruit. 

The  Ochill  Hills,  with  their  offsets  and 
outlying  branches,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  and  exhibit  some 
masses  of  considerable  elevation.  Ben 
Clach  (five  miles  north  by  east  of  Alloa)  is 
2359  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  of 
the  Lomond  Hills,  to  the  north-east  of  Loch 
Leven,  1280  feet.  The  hills  in  general  leave 
a  narrow  belt  of  lowland  round  the  shores 
of  the  peninsula,  though  in  some  cases  they 
advance  close  to  the  coast.  Largo  Law,  a 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
is  952  feet  in  height. 

The  level  region  of  StraHut  ore  is  divided 
from  the  plain  between  the  ^  yde  and  Forth 
by  a  low  range  of  heights  called  the  Campsie 
Fells,  which  extend  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling,  on  the  Forth,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  at  Dumbarton.  Their  highest  eleva- 
tions are  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Northern  Scotland. — The  narrow  valley  of 
Glenmore,  which  divides  the  regions  of 
northern  and  middle  Scotland,  is  the  most 
marked  and  singular  feature  in  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  island.  Its  entire 
length,  from  the  head  of  the  Moray  Firth  to 
theSound  of  Mull,  is  about  110  miles.  In  its 
middle  portion  are  three  long  and  narrow 
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lakes,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch 
Lochie ;  the  largest  of  these  is  Loch  Ness, 
which  discharges  itself  hy  the  river  Ness 
into  the  Moray  Firth.  The  waters  of  Loch 
Oich  flow  into  Loch  Ness  by  the  river  Oich, 
and  Loch  Lochie  is  discharged  into  Loch 
Linnhe  by  the  small  river  Lochie,  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  about  a  mile  and  half 
of  ground  intervening  between  Lochs  Oich 
and  Lochie,  the  northern  portion  of  Scotland 
is  naturally  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
island.  The  formation  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal  has  connected  all  these  lakes  by  na- 
vigable channels,  and  completed  the  water 
communication  between  the  seas  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  this  portion  of  Britain. 

The  mountains  on  either  side  of  Glenmore 
rise  with  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent  to  a 
considerable  height,  averaging  upwards  of 
1000  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Ness. 
On  the  western  shores  of  this  lake  is  the 
high  mountain  of  Mealfourvouny,  2730  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the 
west  and  north-west  of  Olenmore  consists 
chiefly  of  an  elevated  table-land,  which  in 
its  central  part  is  about  1000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  in  some  portions  probably  not 
less  than  1500  feet.  Ben  Wy vis,  to  the  west 
of  Cromarty  Firth,  rises  to  the  height  of 
3720  feet ;  the  mountain  called  Ben  Attow 
(on  the  borders  of  Boss  and  Inverness,  to  the 
eastward  of  Loch  Alsh)  is  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Many  other  summits  in  this 
portion  of  Scotland  are  between  two  and 
three  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  The  high- 
est mountain-masses  lie  in  general  nearer 
the  western  than  the  eastern  coasts,  and 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

This  mountainous  tract,  (which  may  be 
appropriately  distinguished  as  the  northern 
Highlands,)  although  it  does  not  attain  the 
great  elevation  of  the  Grampians,  yet  ex- 
hibits in  some  parts  a  character  of  greater 
wildness  and  rocky  desolation  than  any 
other  part  of  Scotland.  Nearly  the  whole 
region  is  in  fact  a  naked  and  barren  moun- 
tain wilderness,  alternating  between  high 
mountains  and  tracts  of  open  moorland, 
covered  with  heath  and  bog. 

The  level  districts  of  northern  Scotland 
probably  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  its  entire  surface.  They  extend 
at  intervals  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the 
shores  of  Loch  Beauley  and  the  Moray  Firth 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  capes  of  Dun- 
cansby  and  Dunnet  Head,  and  form  two 
principal  plains,  those  of  Cromarty  and 
Caithness,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  the  larger 
extent.  The  plain  of  Cromarty  extends 
along  both  sides  of  the  firth  of  that  name, 
and  thence  across  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch  : 
it  contains  some  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
tracts. 

The  plain  of  Caithness  comprehends  about 
four-fifths  of  the  county  of  that  name,  em- 
bracing some  moorland  tracts  which  are 
elevated  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  afford  good  pasturage.  Agriculture 
is  confined  to  the  level  tracts  along  the 
water-courses  and  the  slopes  of  the  higher 
plains. 


Islands. — The  islands  of  Scotland  form  four 
groups,  or  archipelagos— the  islands  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  The 
northernmost  of  these  groups,  the  Shetland 
Islands,  extends  to  the  parallel  of  60°  49', 
and  forms  the  most  outlying  portion  of  the 
British  archipelago  in  that  direction  ;  the 
island  of  St.  Hilda,  the  most  Avestern  of  the 
Hebrides,  is  under  the  meridian  of  8°  39' 
west. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Shetland 
Islands  occupy  an  area  of  380  square  miles, 
the  Orkneys  440,  the  Hebrides  2585,  and  the 
islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  165  square 
miles,  making  a  total  of  4070  square  miles. 
This,  added  to  the  extent  of  the  mainland, 
gives  30,084 — or,  in  round  numbers,  about 
30,000 — square  miles,  as  the  entire  area  of 
Scotland. 

Islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. — These  con 
sist  of  the  large  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran, 
the  smaller  islets  of  Great  and  Little  Cum- 
bray ,  and  the  rock  of  Ailsa.  Arran  measures 
twenty  miles  in  length  by  eleven  in  breadth. 
It  consists  of  a  mass  of  heathy  mountains 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt  of  lowland: 
the  mountains  are  highest  towards  the 
north,  where  Goat  Fell,  the  loftiest  summit, 
rises  to  2865  feet.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  land  is  cultivable,  and  it  is  not  generally 
fertile. 

Bute  measures  sixteen  miles  in  length  by 
five  in  breadth.  Its  northern  extremity  is 
bleak  and  rugged,  but  the  central  and  south- 
ern portions  consist  of  undulating  ground, 
fit  either  for  tillage  or  pasturage,  and  afford- 
ing good  crops  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  islands  of  Great  and  Little  Cumbray 
lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrower  portion 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  the  island  of 
Bute  and  the  mainland.  Their  surface  is 
hilly  and  verdant,  but  bare.  Ailsa  Crag,  in 
the  broad  part  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  an 
insulated  hill,  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  rising  in  precipitous  cliffs  to  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  the  resort  of  enormous  numbers  of  sea- 
fowl. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, consist  of  two  portions, — those  which 
lie  adjacent  to  the  mainland,  as  Jura,  Islay, 
Mull,  Skye,  and  others,  distinguished  as  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  and  those  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  channel  of  the  Minsh,  which 
form  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  largest  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  is  Skye, 
(535  square  miles,)  which  is  covered  with 
mountains,  the  highest  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  elevation.  The  cliffs  on  its 
south-west  coast  are  750  feet  high.  Between 
the  north  part  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  are 
the  islands  of  Bona,  llaasay,  Scalpa,  and 
others :  off  its  south-west  side  are  Canna, 
Hum,  Eig,  and  Muck— all  mountainous.  Fur- 
ther to  the  south  are  Coll  and  Tiree,  of  less 
elevation.  Eleven  miles  south-west  of  the 
last-mentioned  island  is  the  Skerryvore,  a 
dangerous  group  of  rocks,  upon  which  a 
lighthouse  has  recently  been  erected. 

Mull  (301  square  miles)  is  mountainous, 
and  its  highest  summit,  Ben  More,  rises  to 
3168  feet.  Off  its  south-west  coast  is  the 
small  island  of  Iona  or  Icolmkill,  the  seat  of 
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ancient  civilization,  and  celebrated  for  its 
ecclesiastical  remains ;  a  few  miles  further 
north  is  the  basaltic  islet  of  Staffa,  remark- 
able for  its  magnificent  cavern. 

Jura  (84  square  miles)  and  Islay  (208  square 
miles)  are  separated  by  the  Sound  of  Islay. 
In  the  former  island  the  Paps  of  Jura  rise  to 
2470  feet  in  height.  Islay,  though  hilly,  is 
less  elevated,  and  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cultivated  land  than  any  other  of  the 
Hebrides.  Between  Islay  and  Mull  are  the 
islands  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay,  (together 
twelve  square  miles,)  the  narrow  channel 
between  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  when 
they  form  one  island. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  form  a  continuous 
group  of  180  miles  in  length,  so  close  that 
they  are  commonly  considered  as  one,  and 
named  the  Long  Island.  The  largest  con- 
sists of  two  portions,  Lewis  and  Harris, 
united  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Further  south 
are  the  large  islands  of  North  Uist,  Bcn- 
becula,  and  South  Uist,  besides  an  im- 
mense number  of  smaller  islets.  On  the 
west  side  of  Lewis  the  mountains  rise  to 
2700  f  et  in  height,— in  Harris  to  2220  feet. 
Mount  Heval,  in  the  island  of  North  Uist,  is 
2010  feet :  Hekla,  in  South  Uist,  2940  feet. 
Harris  is  generally  mountainous,  but  a  large 
portion  of  lewis  consists  of  tracts  of  moss 
and  moorland.  The  most  northern  point  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides  is  called  the  Butt  of 
Lewis :  to  the  south  they  terminate  in  the 
group  of  the  Barra  Islands,  the  most  south- 
ward of  which  forms  the  rock  of  Barra 
Head. 

The  island  of  St.  ICilda,  which  lies  forty- 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Long 
Island,  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  two 
in  breadth,  and  rises  to  1380  feet  above  the 
sea.  Except  at  the  landing-place  on  its 
south-west  side,  it  is  fenced  round  by  inac- 
cessible precipices.  It  is  resorted  to  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  sea-fowl,  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence. Still  further  to  the  westward,  at 
a  distance  of  180  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
is  the  little  islet  of  llockall,  which  is  unin- 
habited. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  the  Pentland  Firth,  comprise  Po- 
mona (or  Mainland),  Hoy,  North  and  South 
Bonaldsha,  Wcstra,  and  many  others, 
amounting  altogether  to  67  in  number,  40 
of  which  are  uninhabited.  The  highest  ele- 
vation, in  Hoy  Island,  is  1590  feet. 

The  Shetland  Islands  exceed  a  hundred  in 
number,  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty 
are  inhabited.  The  largest,  Mainland,  is  52 
miles  in  length,  and  of  very  irregular  shape. 
The  next  in  size  are  Yell,  Unst,  Fetlar, 
Whalsay,  and  Bressay.  Mount  Bona,  in  the 
north  of  Mainland,  is  1470  feet  high:  the 
island  of  Foula,  to  the  west  of  the  principal 
group,  1350  feet.  About  midway  between 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups  is  Fair 
Island,  708  feet  high. 

The  surface  of  both  the  above  groups  con- 
sists in  general  of  dreary  and  heathy  wastes, 
interspersed  with  rocks,  and  sometimes  va- 
ried by  swamps  and  lakes.  In  some  parts 
however,  particularly  in  Orkney;  the  land  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  good  corn  and 
herbage.    The  climate  is  moist,  but  equable. 


The  Shetland  Islands  are  in  general  more 
rugged,  wet,  and  barren,  than  the  other 
group.  They  are  generally  fenced,  particu- 
larly on  their  western  side,  with  high  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  against  which  the  ocean 
dashes  with  great  fury,  and  which  its  waves 
have  worn  into  the  most  various  and  fan- 
tastic forms. 

There  are  a  few  detached  islets  off  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Scotland.  These  consist  of 
the  Bass  Bock,  (on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,)  a  mass  of 
basalt,  which  rises  perpendicularly  ro  400 
feet  above  the  sea;  May  Island,  Inchkcith, 
Inchcolm,  and  others,  all  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  ;  and  the  Inch  Cape,  or  Bell  Rock,  (14 
miles  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of 
Tay,)  the  site  of  a  celebrated  lighthouse,  and 
the  subject  of  a  fine  and  well-known  ballad 
by  Southey.  x\t  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Pentland  Firth  are  some  rocks  called 
the  Pentland  Skerries. 

Rivers. — "With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Nith,  all  the  principal  rivers  of 
Scotland  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  The  closer  approach  of 
the  highlands  of  middle  and  northern  Scot- 
land to  the  western  than  the  eastern  shores 
prevents  the  formation  of  streams  of  any 
considerable  length  in  the  former  direc- 
tion. 

On  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  the  principal 
rivers  (enumerated  from  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land northward)  are  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne 
(of  Haddington),  the  Forth,  the  Leven,  the 
Eden,  the  Tay,  the  South  and  North  Esk, 
the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Doveran,  the  Spey, 
the  Findhorn,  and  the  Ness. 

On  the  south  and  west  coasts  are  the  Esk, 
the  Annan,  the  Nith,  the  Dee  (of  Kirkcud- 
bright), «the  Cree,  the  Doon,  the  Ayr,  the 
Irvine,  and  the  Clyde,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  lowland  or  southern  portion  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  Scotland, 
both  in  regard  to  length  of  course  and  area 
of  drainage,  is  the  Tay,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source 
to  the  town  of  Perth,  seven  miles  below 
which  it  enters  the  estuary  called  the  Firth 
of  Tay.  The  Tay  drains  an  area  of  more 
than  two  thousand  square  miles.  Of  its 
affluents,  the  principal  are  the  Earn  and  the 
Almond,  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  Lyon, 
the  Tumcl,  and  the  Isla,  on  the  left,  The 
Tumel  rivals  the  Tay  in  volume  of  water 
and  extent  of  drainage  above  their  junction, 
and  (with  its  tributary,  the  Garry)  brings 
down  the  water  from  an  extensive  system  of 
lakes  adjacent  to  the  high  district  of  Ban- 
noch  Moor.  The  Tay  is  not  navigable  above 
Perth,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  tide- 
water. 

The  Tweed  has  a  length  of  96  miles,  and 
drains  an  area  of  1870  square  miles.  The  tide 
ascends  this  river  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
but  it  is  not  navigable  above  Berwick.  From 
its  source  to  its  mouth  the  Tweed  has  a  total 
descent  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet : 
it  is  noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  and, 
during  certain  seasons,  is  liable  to  consider- 
able floods.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Tweed  are  the  Ettrick,  (with  its  affluent, 
the  Yarrow,)  the  Teviot,  and  the  Till,  (with- 
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in  the  borders  of  England,)  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Lyne,  the  Gala,  the  Lauder,  and 
the  Adder,  on  the  left. 

The  Forth  has  a  length  of  sixty  miles  from 
its  source  (on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Lomond)  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa,  where  it  en- 
ters the  firth  to  which  it  gives  its  name: 
throughout  its  whole  course  it  winds  very 
considerably ;  its  basin  is  about  645  square 
miles.  The  Forth  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  up  to  Stirling :  its  estuary,  which  is 
about  fifty  miles  long,  forms  a  broad  and  deep 
channel,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels. 

The  Bee  has  a  length  of  87  miles,  and 
drains  about  700  square  miles  of  country. 
Its  source  is  in  the  Cairngorm  group  of 
mountains,  at  a  height  of  4060  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  greater  elevation  than  that  of  any 
other  river  in  the  British  Islands:  the  de- 
clivity of  its  bed  is  hence  very  considerable, 
and  its  course,  especially  in  its  upper  por- 
tion, is  exceedingly  rapid. 

The  Bon,  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  has 
a  basin  of  530  square  miles :  it  is  generally 
rather  a  slow  river,  though  rising  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1640  feet.  Neither  the  Dee  nor 
the  Don  are  navigable. 

The  Spey  has  a  length  of  ninety- six  miles, 
and  drains  an  area  of  1190  square  miles  :  its 
source,  in  a  small  pool  called  Loch  Spey,  is 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above  the 
sea.  Unlike  most  rivers,  the  lower  portion 
of  its  course  is  the  most  rapid :  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  valley  the  river  slumbers  in  dark 
mossy  lakes.  The  Spey  is  the  wildest  and 
most  capricious  of  all  the  large  British  rivers, 
forming  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  and  its 
variations  as  to  quantity  of  water  are  very 
considerable.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  tim- 
ber is  sent  down  it  in  floats  or  rafts. 

The  Clyde,  ninety-eight  miles  in  length, 
drains  about  1580  square  miles.  Its  source, 
at  an  elevation  of  fourteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
high  lands  of  southern  Scotland,  and  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  closely  adjacent 
to  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the 
Tweed  basin.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lan- 
ark the  Clyde  forms  three  considerable  falls, 
by  which  it  descends  230  feet  within  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles.  It  becomes 
navigable  at  Glasgow,  which  is  also  the 
limit  of  the  tide-water.  The  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Clyde  are  the  Douglas,  the 
Avon,  and  the  Cart,  on  the  left  bank;  the 
Medwin,  the  Calder,  and  the  Kelvin,  on  the 
right. 

The  Nith  has  a  length  of  sixty  miles,  and 
drains  about  460  square  miles.  The  Dee 
(forty-five  miles)  forms  in  its  middle  portion 
a  long  narrow  lake,  called  Loch  Ken,  ten 
miles  in  length  by  from  one  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  Eak  has 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  within  the 
English  border.  The  Annan,  the  Esk,  and 
the  Eden,  (an  English  river,)  are  seen  to 
unite  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sand  which, 
at  low  water,  forms  the  head  of  the  Solway 
Firth. 

Lakes. — Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Scot- 
land, especially  in  the  middle  and  northern 
divisions  of  the  country.  They  are  mostly 
long  and  narrow  bodies  of  water,  occupying 


the  deep  hollo avs  within  the  elevated  moun- 
tain-valleys. Although  called  by  the  same 
appellation  of  loch,  they  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  salt-water  lochs  of  the 
western  coasts,  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

Among  the  chief  lakes  in  southern  Scotland 
is  Loch  Ken,  already  mentioned  as  forming 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Dee  (of  Kirkcud- 
bright). St.  Mary's  Loch,  out  of  which  flows 
the  Yarrow,  (a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,)  is 
three  miles  in  length,  lies  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  is  in  some  places  180  feet 
deep.  The  other  lakes  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land are  chiefly  in  its  south-western  por- 
tion, and  are  all  of  small  size. 

The  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  and  also  in 
Great  Britain,  is  Loch  Lomond,  which  is 
twenty-four  miles  in  length, and  seven  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  more 
than  thirty  islands.  At  its  southern  ex- 
tremity the  river  Leven  carries  its  waters 
into  the  Clyde. 

To  the  east  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  separ- 
ated from  it  by  the  mass  of  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  Loch  Kate- 
rin,  (or  Katrine,)  nine  miles  long  and  three- 
quarters  broad,  the  water  of  which  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  Teith,  the  most  considerable 
tributary  of  the  Forth.  On  the  banks  of 
Lake  Katerin,  and  the  smaller  lakes  of 
Achray  and  Venacher,  which  lie  below  it,  is 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Trosachs,  a  tract 
generally  regarded  as  surpassing  in  its  va- 
ried combinations  of  mountain,  lake,  river, 
and  wood,  any  other  district  in  the  British 
Islands. 

Loch  Awe,  twenty-three  miles  long  and 
about  one  and  a  quarter  in  average  breadth, 
is  united  by  the  river  Awe  to  Loch  Etive, 
one  of  the  salt  water  estuaries  of  the  west- 
ern coast.  It  is  second  in  magnitude  of  the 
Scotch  lakes,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  among  which  Ben  Cruachan,  on 
its  north  side,  is  pre-eminent. 

Loch  Toy,  through  which  the  river  Tay 
passes,  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  breadth :  on  its  western  side 
is  the  huge  mountain-mass  of  Ben  Lawers. 
Loch  Ericht,  Loch  llannoch,  and  Loch  Ly- 
doch,are  all  three  united  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tay  by  the  river  Tumel.  Loch  Earn  is  also 
connected  with  the  Tay  by  the  river  Earn, 
which  issues  from  this  body  of  water. 

Loch  Leven,  within  the  peninsula  of  Fife, 
is  the  largest  lake  not  belonging  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Highlands.  It  is  four  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
363  feet ;  the  river  Leven  carries  its  waters 
into  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  ruins  of  Loch- 
leven  Castle  are  situated  on  one  of  four 
islands  which  lie  within  this  lake. 

Loch  Ness,  twenty-two  miles  long  by  about 
one  and  a  half  broad,  forms  a  portion  of 
Glenmore ;  it  is  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
feet  deep  in  its  central  part.  Loch  Oich,  in 
the  same  valley,  is  five  miles,  and  Loch 
Lochie  nine  miles,  in  length.  The  largest 
lakes  in  the  northern  Highlands  are  Loch 
Shin,  (which  discharges  itself  by  the  river 
Shin  into  the  Dornoch  Firth,)  and  Loch 
3Iaree.  The  last  is  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
long  by  three  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  is  connected  by  the  river  Ewe  with  the 
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estuary  of  Loch  Ewe,  on  the  western  coast. 
Loch  Maree  contains  numerous  small  islands, 
and  the  high  mountains  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded are  among  the  few  present  haunts 
of  the  eagle  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
also  numerous  other  lakes,  similar  in  form 
to  those  already  described. 

Minerals. — Coal  and  iron  are  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  mineral  productions  of  Scot- 
land, and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern 
division  of  the  country  and  the  neighbour- 
ing peninsula  of  Fife. 

The  great  coal  district  of  Scotland  ex- 
tends across  the  island  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion, from  Fife  Ness,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  across  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  to  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.  Throughout  this  tract 
are  a  succession  of  detached  coal-fields,  the 
total  extent  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
nearly  a  thousand  square  miles.  The  rich- 
est portions  are  those  in  the  peninsula  of 
Fife,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  Edin- 
burgh. Coal  is  also  found  in  a  few  other 
places,  but  in  insignificant  quantities. 

Iron-stone  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in 
many  parts  of  the  above  district,  and  is  very 
extensively  worked,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow  and  the  tract  of  coun- 
try to  the  eastward  and  north-eastward  of 
that  city. 

The  only  other  mineral  found  in  any 
quantity  in  Scotland  is  lead,  of  which  some 
rich  mines  are  worked  in  the  tract  of  the 
Lowther  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Lanark 
and  Dumfries.  This  metal  is  also  found  in  a 
few  other  places.  A  small  quantity  of  silver 
is  extracted  from  the  lead. 

Excellent  building-stone,  of  various  kinds 
— particularly  sand-stone — occurs  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  different  parts  of  Perthshire,  and 
elsewhere.  Granite  is  abundant  in  Aber- 
deen, on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Gram- 
pian Mountains,  and  forms  the  entire  mass 
of  the  Cairngorm  group.  It  occurs  also 
extensively  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright, 
and  in  the  island  of  Arran.  Roofing-slates 
are  quarried  extensively  at  several  places  in 
the  county  of  Argyle,  particularly  near  Bal- 
lachulish,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Leven. 

Nearly  all  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Scotland,  including  the  group  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
Hebrides,  consist  of  rocks  of  granitic  forma- 
tion, composed  chiefly  of  gneiss  (a  kind  of 
stratified  granite)  and  indurated  slaty  rocks, 
or  schists.  The  southern  and  south-western 
tract  of  country,  between  the  coal  district 
and  the  shores  of  the  Sol  way  Firth,  consists 
chiefly  of  clay-slates,  like  the  higher  region 
of  the  Cumbrian  mountain-group  and  part  of 
the  Welsh  Mountains. 

Rocks  of  volcanic  formation  are  abundant 
in  the  islands  of  Skye  and  Mull,  the  small 
islet  of  Staffa,  and  also  in  various  parts  of 
the  coal  district. 

Mineral  Springs. — Saline  waters  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  and  Dnm- 
blane,  near  Perth  ;  and  at  Inverleithen  (on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  below  Peebles) : — 
chalybeate  waters  at  Hart  fell,  near  Moffat ; 
Vicar's  Bridge,  near  Dollar,  in  Stirling;  Bon- 


nington,  near  Edinburgh;  and  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ballater,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Dee  : — sulphureous  waters  at  Moffat  (in  the 
county  of  Dumfries),  and  near  the  town  of 
Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire.  There  are  no  warm 
springs  in  Scotland.  At  St.  Catherine's,  in 
the  parish  of  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh, 
there  is  a  spring  which  yields  asphaltum  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Scotland  resem- 
bles that  of  England  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, allowance  being  made  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
with  the  gradual  advance  to  a  higher  lati- 
tude. Edinburgh  (220  feet  above  the  sea) 
has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  471°, 
Aberdeen  of  49-1°,  Wick  of  469°,  Stromness 
(Orkney  Islands)  46"3°,  and  Unst  (the  most 
northern  of  the  Shetland  group)  of  44*7°. 

In  the  parallel  of  the  Shetland  Islands  the 
longest  day  is  nearly  nineteen  hours,  and 
the  shortest  less  than  six  hours.  But,  owing 
to  the  essentially  maritime  position  of  these 
islands  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  main- 
land, the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  so 
moderated  as  to  cause  a  less  amount  of  dif- 
ference between  their  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Islands,  excepting  in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Cornwall,  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  island.  The  winter  temper- 
ature of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  the  same  as 
that  experienced  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  though  there  is  a  difference  of  10°  of 
latitude,  or  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  be- 
tween them.. 

The  Hebrides  have  a  more  humid  and 
variable  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Islands. 

The  native  vegetation  and  zoology  of  Scot- 
land require  no  special  description,  and  their 
general  character  has  been  already  noticed. 
Many  of  the  fruits  and  other  plants  which 
belong  to  England  do  not  come  to  perfection 
in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  greater  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  Wood  is  generally 
much  less  abundant  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  though  extensive  forests  of  fir  oc- 
cur in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  espe- 
cially in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 


SECTION    II. DIVISIONS,  TOPOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

Divisions. — Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty- 
three  counties,  which  are  of  extremely  irre- 
gular shapes,  and  unequal  sizes,  as  a  glance 
at  a  map  of  the  country  will  show.  Their 
names,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
the  size  and  population  of  each,  are  given  in 
the  following  list. 


Aberdeen 
Argyle 

Ayr 
Banff  . 
Berwick 


No  of 

Population 

inhab. 

ill  sq. 

in  1851. 

to  sq. 

mile. 

1060 

212,032 

108 

3129 

89,298 

27 

1039 

189,858 

187 

615 

54,171 

79 

442 

36,297 

75 
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No.  of 

Population 

inhab. 

Name. 

miles. 

in   1851. 

to    sq. 
mile. 

Eute   . 

161 

16,608 

97 

Caithness 

687 

38,709 

54 

Clackmannan    . 

48 

22,951 

494 

Dumbarton    . 

228 

45,103 

152 

Dumfries   . 

12.33 

78,123 

69 

Edinburgh     . 

354 

259,435 

653 

El «in  . 

473 

38,959 

73 

Fife 

451 

153,516 

305 

Forfar 

888 

191,264 

215 

Haddington  . 

272 

36,386 

125 

Inverness  . 

4054 

96,500 

24 

Kincardine    . 

380 

8924 

88 

Kinross 

72 

34,598 

115 

Kirkcudbright 

821 

43,121 

45 

Lanark 

942 

530,169 

537 

Linlithgow    . 

120 

30,135 

300 

Nairn 

195 

9.958 

46 

Orkney  &  Shetland 

1280 

62.533 

40 

Peebles 

319 

10,738 

30 

Perth      . 

2588 

138,660 

49 

Renfrew    u 

225 

161,091 

687 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

2885 

82,707 

26 

Roxburgh  . 

715 

51,642 

72 

Selkirk  . 

263 

9809 

37 

Stirling      . 

489 

86,237 

187 

Sutherland     . 

1754 

25,793 

14 

Wigton 

451 

43,389 

85 

Of  the  islan  ds  of  Scotland,  Bute  and  Arran , 
with  the  great  and  little  Cumbrays,  form 
the  county  of  Bute.  The  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands  form  a  separate  county.  Of 
the  Hebrides,  the  island  of  Lewis  belongs  to 
Boss-shire  ;  Harris  and  the  rest  of  the  Long 
Island,  with  Skye,  form  part  of  the  county 
of  Inverness;  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  and  the 
smaller  adjacent  islands,  belong  to  the  shire 
of  Argyle. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Scotland  is 
into  synods,  presbyteries,  and  parishes, 
which  latter  are  also  in  part  civil  divisions, 
and  are  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  in 
number. 

Many  parts  of  Scotland  are  still  familiarly 
known  by  the  ancient  names  of  particular 
districts,  which  were  formerly  of  universal 
prevalence.  The  principal  of  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  table : — 

Angus,  now  Forfar. 

Annandale,  part  of  Dumfries. 

Ardross,  —      Boss. 

Atbol,  —      Perth. 

Baden  och,        —      Inverness. 

Breadalbane,    —      Perth. 

Buchan,  —      Aberdeen. 

Can  tire,  —      Argyle. 

Carrick,  the  south-west  part  of  Avr. 

Clydesdale,  part  of  Lanark. 

Cowal,  —      Argyle. 

Cunningham,  the  north  part  of  Ayr. 

Eskdale,  part  of  Dumfries. 

Ettrick  Forest,  now  Selkirk. 

Galloway.now  Kirkcudbright  ancVWigton. 

Gowrie,    part  of  Perth  and  Forfar. 

Knapdale,     —      Argyle. 

Kyle,  the  middle  part'of  Avr. 

Lauderdale,  part  of  Berwick. 

Lennox,  now  Dumbarton. 

Liddesdale,  part  of  Roxburgh. 


Lochaber,  part  of  Inverness. 
Lorn,  —      Argyle. 

Lothian  (East),  now  Haddington. 

Do.      (Mid),    —    Edinburgh. 

Do.      (West),  —    Linlithgow. 
Mar,  part  of  Aberdeen. 
Mearns,  now  Kincardine. 
Menteith,  part  of  Perth. 
Merse,  now  Berwick. 
Moray,  —    Elgin. 
Nithsdale,    part  of  Dumfries. 


Strathbogie, 
Strathearn, 
Strathmore, 
Strathspey, 
Teviotdale, 


Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

do.  and  Forfar. 

Elgin. 

Roxburgh. 


Tweeddale,  now  peebles. 

For  the  purpose  of  brief  topographical 
description,  the  counties  of  Scotland  may 
be  most  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
respective  heads  of  the  southern  and  north- 
ern Lowlands,  and  the  southern  and  north- 
ern Highlands. 

The  southern  Lowlands  embrace  thirteen 
counties,  namely,  —  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Boxburgh,  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton, 
Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Benfrew.  The  four  first- 
named  of  these  are  for  the  most  part  agri- 
cultural ;  the  three  last-mentioned  are  in 
great  measure  manufacturing  and  trading 
counties  :  the  remaining  six  are  chiefly  pas- 
toral. 

The  northern  Lowlands  embrace  part  of 
Stirling, a  small  part  of  Perthshire,  the  en- 
tire counties  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Fife, 
Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  with  parts  of  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  and  Caithness. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  some 
of  these,  but  the  greater  number  are  either 
agricultural  or  pastoral. 

The  southern  Highlands  include  the  coun- 
ties of  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Argyle,  part  of 
Stirling,  and  the  greater  part  of  Perthshire, 
— all  of  which  are  chiefly  pastoral  districts. 
The  herring-fishery  is  pursued  along  the 
coasts. 

The  northern  Highlands  comprehend  the 
counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and 
Sutherland,  with  parts  of  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  and  Caithness. 


Edinbtirgh,  or  Mm  Lothian,  the  metro- 
politan county  of  Scotland,  includes  part 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  extends  inland  over  a  tract  of  varied 
surface.  The  ranges  of  the  Pentland  Hills 
and  the  Muirfoot  Hills  fall  principally  with- 
in its  limits.  In  this  county,  as  in  the  ad- 
jacent shires  of  Haddington  and  Linlithgow, 
on  either  side,  great  part  of  the  soil  is  under 
the  plough,  and  excellent  crops  of  grain  are 
raised.  The  river  Almond,  the  Water  of 
Leith,  and  the  little  river  Esk,  are  the  chief 
streams  by  which  the  county  is  watered  : 
the  first-named  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  shires  of  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land, lies  within  about  two  miles  of  the 
southern  short's  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in 
the  direction  of  north-north-west  from  Lon- 
don, and  at  a  direct  distance  of  325  mile 
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from  that  city,  or  398  by  railway.  The 
city  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  two 
ridges  of  hills,  the  more  elevated  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Old  Town,  with  houses  of 
unusual  height,  and  terminating  on"*the 
west  with  the  bold  rocky  eminence  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  434  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Town  lies  a  deep  ra- 
vine, which  has  been  converted  into  gar- 
dens, and  is  crossed  at  two  different  points, 
by  a  spacious  bridge  and  an  earthen 
mound.  The  New  Town,  to  the  north  and 
north-westward,  consists  of  wide  and  open 
streets,  with  numerous  squares,  terraces, 
and  crescents,  and  presents  features  of  great 
architectural  beauty.  On  this  latter  side, 
Edinburgh  slopes  towards  a  small  stream 
called  the  Water  of  Leith,  which  washes  its 
northern  and  western  outskirts.  In  the 
north-east  part  of  the  city  is  the  Calton 
Hill,  355  feet  above  the  sea;  and  separated 
by  the  valley  in  which  Holyrood  is  situated, 
from  Salisbury  Crag,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  Arthur's  Seat,  822  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  city  is  about  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, but  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
within  these  limits  is  unoccupied  by  houses. 

Edinburgh  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a 
seat  of  learning :  it  possesses  a  University, 
which  holds  a  distinguished  rank  for  the 
cultivation  of  general  literature  and  science, 
besides  numerous  other  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions.  Of  its  public  libraries, 
that  called  the  Advocates'  Library  contains 
upwards  of  150,000  volumes.  The  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  occupies  an  area  of  seven 
acres,  and  the  ancient  royal  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  House,  are  its  two  most  celebrated 
structures.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  su- 
preme Courts  of  Law  for  Scotland. 

Leith,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  rivulet 
called  by  its  name,  is  the  principal  port  of 
Edinburgh,  with  which  city  it  is  nearly 
united  by  continuous  lines  of  building.  It 
has  great  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  ranking 
second  only  to  Glasgow  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance among  the  Scotch  ports.  Leith  was 
formerly  a  mere  dependent  suburb  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  it  is  now  an  independent  borough. 

Upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  Firth, 
on  either  side  of  Leith,  are  numerous  small 
ports  and  fishing  towns,  several  of  which 
are  much  resorted  to  as  summer  watering- 
places  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  New- 
haven,  one  mile  west  of  Leith,  and  Granton, 
further  to  the  westward,  both  share  in  the 
trade  of  that  port.  To  the  eastward  of  Leith 
are  Porto-bello  and  Musselburgh,  both  on  the 
coast,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk. 
At  the  east  end  of  Musselburgh  is  Finkie, 
not  far  from  which  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Finkie,  a.,  d.  1547. — Dalkeith,  a  small  town 
situated  six  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh, 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  Dalkeith 
Palace,  the  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.  The  old  castle  of  Dal- 
keith, which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  palace, 
was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  in 
Scotch  history.  The  rivulets  of  the  North 
and  South  Esk  unite  their  waters  in  the 
park,  a  little  way  beyond  the  palace,  which 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed 
by  the  two  streams. 


Linlithgow,  or  West  Lothian,  extends 
westward  from  Edinburgh  along  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth,  and  includes  a  portion  of  the 
plain  which  stretches  thence  across  the 
island.  The  small  town  of  Linlithgow,  its 
capital,  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  lin,  or  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  little  stream 
of  the  Avon,  and  possesses  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  ancient  palace.  Bathgate,  five  miles  to 
the  south,  is  a  thriving  town,  with  import- 
ant markets  for  cattle  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Queensferry,  nine  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Leith,  and  Borrowstoneness,  (con- 
tracted into  Bo'ness,)  farther  to  the  west- 
bo  th  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth— 
are  small  sea-ports,  possessing  some  trade. 


Haddington,  or  East  Lothian,  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Edinburgh,  and  includes  the 
tract  of  country  lying  immediately  south  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  ex- 
tends inland  to  the  range  of  the  Lammer- 
muir  Hills.  The  small  Tyne  flows  through 
the  central  portion  of  the  county,  which  is 
a  fertile  and  highly-cultivated  district. 

The  town  of  Haddington  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  seventeen  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh.  Dunbar,  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea,  (about  midway  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick-upon-Tweed,)  is  chiefly 
important  for  its  herring-fishery  and  its 
trade  in  corn.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  important  events  in  Scot- 
tish history.  North  Berwick  is  a  small  sea- 
port at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth:  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  Bass  Bock.  Preston 
Pans,  on  the  coast,  nearer  Edinburgh,  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  an  engagement,  in 
the  eventful  year  of  1745,  between  the  Eng- 
lish forces  and  the  troops  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward. 


Berwick,  formerly  the  Merse,  one  of  the 
border  counties,  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  Lammermuir  Hills  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  Its  surface  is  more  generally  level 
than  that  of  the  Scotch  counties  in  general, 
and  it  includes  extensive  tracts  of  well -cul- 
tivated arable  land.  The  streams  of  the 
Lauder,  (flowing  through  Lauderdale,)  and 
of  the  Black  and  White  Adder,  join  the 
Tweed.  The  river  Eye  enters  the  North 
Sea  at  the  town  of  Eyemouth,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  promontory  of  St.  Abb's  Head. 

The  county-town  is  Greenlaio,  a  small 
place  on  the  stream  of  the  Black  Adder. 
Dunse,  a  populous  market  town,  is,  how- 
ever, the  largest  and  most  important  place 
in  the  county :  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  agricultural  tract.  Coldstream,  a  bor- 
der-town, stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  Earlston,  (formerly  Ercildoune,)  a 
manufacturing  village  in  the  lower  part  of 
Lauderdale,  is  famous  in  Scotch  tradition- 
ary records  as  the  residence  of  "  Thomas  the 
Rymer,"  a  seer  of  the  13th  century,  whose 
name  and  prophecies  have  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  English  reader  by  the  pen  of 
the  great  northern  minstrel.  Dryburgh  Ab- 
bey, the  burial-place  of  the  later  enchanter, 
is  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  county, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
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Roxburgh  includes  the  middle  portion  of 
Tweeddale,  and  all  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  here  form  the  bor- 
der-line between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  river  Teviot,  which  flows  through  the 
fine  valley  of  Teviotdale,  and  joins  the 
Tweed,  has  its  course  entirely  within  this 
county.  The  south-western  portion  of  Rox- 
burgh includes  the  upper  part  of  Liddisdale, 
watered  by  the  river  Lidd,  which  joins  the 
stream  of  the  Esk  and  is  thus  discharged 
into  the  Solway  Firth.  The  valleys  both 
of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot  form  rich  agri- 
cultural tracts,  and  the  banks  of  the  former 
river  are  adorned  by  numerous  beautiful 
mansions.  They  form,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring dales,  part  of  the  classic  ground 
of  Scotch  minstrelsy  and  traditionary  re- 
cord. 

Jedburgh,  the  county-town  of  Roxburgh, 
is  a  small  place  on  the  river  Jed,  (an  affluent 
of  the  Teviot,)  in  the  middle  of  the  county. 
It  is  nearly  equidistant  between  Kelso  and 
Hawick,  which  are  the  two  largest  and 
most  important  towns  in  the  county. 

Kelso,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
border  district,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  twenty-two  miles  above  Berwick ; 
it  has  considerable  trade  in  corn.  Nine 
miles  higher  up  the  river  (in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Berwickshire)  is  Dryburgh  Ab- 
bey, the  burial-place  of  Sir  W alter  Scott.  At 
a  further  distance  of  four  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
village  of  Melrose,  famous  for  the  ruins  of 
its  abbey,  and  three  miles  beyond  is  Abbots- 
ford.  Melrose  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
group  of  the  Eildon  Hills.  Hawick,  nine- 
teen miles  south-west  of  Kelso,  (situated  on 
the  little  river  Slitrig,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Teviot,)  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  hosiery  and  other  woollen  goods. 


Selkirk,  a  small  inland  county,  includes 
part  of  upper  Tweeddale,  with  a  tract  of 
hilly  and  pastoral  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Tweed.  The  river  Ettrick,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Yarrow,  flow  through  this  tract; 
and  join  the  Tweed.  The  Gala,  which  has 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  within  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  joins  the  Tweed  on 
its  opposite  bank. 

The  county-town  is  Selkirk,  a  small  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ettrick,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  pastoral  tract ;  some  woollen  mills 
have  recently  been  erected  in  its  vicinity. 
Galashiels,  <m  the  banks  of  the  Gala,  is  a 
considerable  seat  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. The  fine  cloths  known  by  the  name  of 
"Tweeds"  are  chiefly  made  here;  and  be- 
sides the  abundant  supply  of  wool  from  the 
adjacent  districts  a  considerable  quantity 
is  imported. 


of  the  Tweed,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh.  Inver- 
leithen,  six  miles  to  the  eastward,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Leithen  Water,  is  a  pleasant 
village,  resorted  toon  account  of  its  mineral 
springs  :  it  is  the  "St.  Ronan's  "Well"  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Peebles,  also  an  inland  and  pastoral  coun- 
ty, embraces  the  upper  part  of  Tweeddale, 
with  the  valleys  watered  by  the  little  streams 
of  the  Lyne  and  the  Leithen,  both  of  which 
join  the  Tweed.  The  county  has  in  general 
a  more  elevated  surface  than  any  other  in 
the  south  of  Scotland.  The  small  town  of 
Peebles,  its  capital,  stands  on  the  north  bank 


Dumfries,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
embraces  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth.  The  fertile  valleys  of  Eskdale,  An- 
nandale,  and  Nithsdale — watered  respective- 
ly by  the  streams  of  the  Esk,  the  Annan,  and 
the  Nith,  all  three  discharging  into  the 
Solway — are  chiefly  within  this  county. 

The  county-town,Dt<m/Wes,  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nith,  nine  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river :  it  is  a  thriving  seat  of 
trade,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  provincial 
capital  for  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  tomb 
of  Burns,  contained  in  one  of  its  church- 
yards, imparts  to  it  an  interest  of  more 
world-wide  character.  Dumfries  is  a  con- 
siderable market  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  which 
it  exports  in  large  quantities.  Annan,  six- 
teen miles  to  the  eastward,  is  a  small  sea- 
port at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
Near  the  head  of  Annandale,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  is  the  village  of  Moffat, 
a  provincial  watering-place,  which  has  de- 
rived celebrity  from  its  mineral  springs. 


Kirkcudbright,  a  county  of  considerable 
size,  extends  westward  along  the  Solway 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nith  to  Wigton  Bay, 
and  includes  a  large  interior  tract,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  of  rugged  and  barren  sur- 
face. The  river  Dee,  with  its  affluent  the 
Ken,  waters  all  the  middle  part  of  the 
county.  The  only  town  of  any  importance 
is  Kirkcudbright,  a  small  place  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth. 
New  Galloway,  twenty  miles  further  to  the 
northward,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Ken, 
ranks  as  a  royal  burgh,  though  a  mere  vil- 
lage in  point  of  size.  Castle-JDouglas,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  on  the  road  between 
Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries,  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  importance  as  a  market  for 
agricultural  produce. 


Wigton,  a  maritime  county,  embraces  the 
south-western  angle  of  Scotland.  It  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  and  variously-indented 
coast-line.  The  small  river  Cree,  which 
divides  the  county  from  the  shire  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  falls  into  the  head  of  Wigton 
Bay,  forms  its  principal  stream.  The  Bla- 
denoch  also  flows  into  the  same  estuary,  on 
its  western  side. 

The  small  town  of  Wigton,  the  capital  of 
the  county,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  last- 
named  river,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  to 
which  its  name  is  given.  Stranraer,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Ryan,  possesses  a  good  har- 
bour and  some  trade.  Port  Patrick,  a  small 
sea-port  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Channel, 
derives  importance  chiefly  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Irish  coast. 
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Ayrshire  lies  along  the  "broader  part  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  extends  inland  over 
a  series  of  hilly  tracts,  by  which  the  low 
grounds  along  the  coast  are  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  natural  amphitheatre.  The  surface 
of  the  land  is  in  general  extremely  varied, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
portions  of  the  county. 

The  rivers  of  Ayrshire  all  flow  into  the 
sea  that  washes  the  western  shores  of  the 
island  :  they  include  the  streams  of  the  Gar- 
nock,  the  Irvine,  the  Ayr,  the  Doon,  the 
Girvan,  and  the  Stinehar.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  Ayr,  which  crosses  the  broader 
portion  of  the  county.  Ayrshire  contains 
great  variety  of  mineral  wealth.  The  mid- 
dle and  northern  portions  of  the  county  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  coal-district,  and 
abound  also  in  iron-stone.  Lead,  plumbago, 
antimony,  and  copper,  are  likewise  found ; 
and  good  building-stone  is  quarried.  The 
coal  is  largely  exported  to  Ireland  and  the 
Western  Islands. 

This  county  was  formerly  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham, 
names  which  are  still  popularly  known  and 
frequently  mentioned,  though  the  divisions 
which  they  indicate  have  no  legal  existence. 
Carrick  includes  that  part  of  Ayrshire  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon  :  Kyle  is 
the  country  between  the  Doon  and  the  Ir- 
vine :  and  Cunningham  the  district  north  of 
the  Irvine.  A  popular  saying,  well  known 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  indicates,  with  a 
truthfulness  which  is  still  obvious,  the  rela- 
tive capabilities  of  these  tracts  : 
"  Kyle  for  a  man, 
Carrick  for  a  cow, 

Cunninphame  for  butter  and  cheese, 
And  Galloway  for  woo'  (wool)." 

Galloway  is  the  country  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Ayrshire,  that  is,  the  counties  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton.  Steam,  how- 
ever, has  added  its  stupendous  powers  to  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ayrshire,  and  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  Irvine  is  now 
a  busy  scene  of  manufacturing  industry,  in 
which  steam-engines,  coal-mines,  and  rail- 
ways, play  their  usual  part.  Yet  Kyle  is  still 
famous  for  its  fine  cheeses,  made  in  Dunlop 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  of  other  parts  of  the  county  is  very 
considerable. 

The  sea-port  of  Ayr,  which  ranks  as  the 
capital  of  the  county,  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ayr.  It  possesses  some  shipping 
trade,  chiefly  with  Ireland;  ship-buil  .ing 
and  fishing  are  also  carried  on,  but  the  fish- 
ery is  now  not  so  extensive  as  formerly. 
Two  miles  to  the  south  of  Ayr,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Doon,  is  the  cottage  in  which 
Robert  Burns  was  born. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  Ayr  the  coast 
has  a  semicircular  sweep,  enclosing  a  fine 
bay,  upon  the  shores  of  which  are  several 
small  fishing  and  sea-port  towns.  Girvan, 
twenty-one  miles  south-west  of  Ayr,  has 
some  cotton  manufactures  and  trade.  To  the 
north  of  Ayr  are,  in  succession,  Troon,  Ir- 
vine, Saltcoats,  Ardrossan,  and  Largs,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  much  frequented  as 
bathing-places.  Irvine  is  a  considerable  sea- 
port at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine.  The 
ports  of  Ayr,  Troon,  and  Irvine  are  within 


the  limits  of  the  coal-district,  and  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  Kilmar- 
nock, twelve  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Ayr,  (near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ir- 
vine,) is  a  .  considerable  manufacturing 
town. 


LiNA.UK,  an  interior  county,  includes  the 
whole  extent  of  Clydesdale — the  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  which  are  a  strictly  pas- 
toral tract.  The  lower  part,  towards  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde,  is  a  populous  manu- 
facturing region.  The  mineral  resources  of 
the  county  are  very  considerable,  consisting 
chiefly  in  abundance  of  coal  and  excellent 
iron-stone.  Pasturage  and  dairy-husbandry 
are  extensively  carried  on. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  county  is  the 
small  town  of  Lanark,  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  middle  part  of  its 
course.  New  Lanark,  a  well-built  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  possesses 
some  cotton-mills,  and  has  witnessed  the 
failure  of  one  amongst  the  many  well-in- 
tended efforts  for  the  regeneration  of  society 
made  by  a  benevolent  (though  crotchety) 
individual,  Robert  Owen.  The  justly  cele- 
brated Falls  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  possess  greater  interest 
for  the  tourist.  These  falls  are  three  in 
number,  those  of  Stonebyres,  Corra  Linn, 
and  Bonnington  ;  the  last-named  of  which  is 
the  uppermost,  and  is  two  miles  distant 
from  the  town  of  Lanark.  Above  Bonning- 
ton Fall  the  river  moves  very  slowly,  but 
suddenly  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  throws 
itself  over  a  perpendicular  rock  of  about 
thirty  feet  into  a  deep  hollow  or  basin.  A 
dense  mist  continually  hovers  over  this  boil- 
ing caldron.  Immediately  below  the  first 
fall  the  river  hurries  along  with  prodigious 
rapidity,  boiling  and  foaming  over  its  nar- 
row and  rocky  channel  The  banks  are  very 
steep,  and  at  one  point  the  river  struggles 
through  a  chasm  of  not  more  than  four  feet, 
where  it  may  be  stepped  over.  Half  a  mile 
below  Bonnington  Linn  is  Corra  Linn,  the 
grandest  of  the  falls,  where  the  river  takes 
three  distinct  leaps,  making  altogether  a  de- 
scent of  about  eighty-four  feet. 

The  populous  city  of  Glasgow,  the  great 
seat  of  Scotch  manufactures  and  commerce, 
is,  however,  the  real  capital,  and  justly 
constitutes  the  pride,  of  Lanarkshire.  Glas- 
gow lies  at  a  distance  of  forty-three  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  four 
hundred  miles  distant  from  London  by  rail- 
way. The  larger  portion  of  the  city  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  but  there  is  an 
extensive  suburb  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  five  bridges.  The  banks 
of  the  Clyde  are  lined  by  fine  quays,  and 
Glasgow  contains  many  magnificent  public 
edifices.  But  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are 
very  closely  built,  and  consist  chiefly  of  nar- 
row and  dirty  lanes  and  courts.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Clyde,  formerly  impeded  by 
many  obstructions, has  of  late  years  been  so 
much  improved,  that  vessels  of  a  thousand 
tons  burden  can  now  reach  the  quays  of 
the  city.  Glasgow  possesses  a  university,  of 
high  repute  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  con- 
tains many  other  institutions  devoted  to  the 
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pursuit  of  science.  About  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  city  is  the  field  of  Langsicle, 
upon  which  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  finally  lost  (a.  d.  1568). 

Airdrie,  eleven  miles  to  the  cast  of  Glas- 
gow, is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  coal-dis- 
trict, and  is  a  thriving  town,  surrounded  by 
collieries  and  iron-works.  Hamilton  is  a 
small  town  near  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Avon  with  the  Clyde,  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  latter  river.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat of  a  body  of  Covenanters  under  Colonel 
Kerr,  by  a  body  of  Cromwell's  cavalry,  in 
1650.  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  Clyde,  only 
two  miles  distant,  witnessed  in  1679  a  more 
important  conflict — the  sanguinary  skirmish 
(well  known  to  the  readers  of  "  Old  Mor- 
tality ")  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  de- 
feated by  the  royal  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 


Renfrew  embraces  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  reaches  inland  to  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire. The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  coal-district:  along 
the  Clyde  the  country  is  chiefly  flat.  The 
hilly  parts  of  the  county  are  in  the  south 
and  west,  and  are  principally  elevated  to 
pasturage.  The  eastern  and  northern  parts 
are  manufacturing  and  trading.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  county  are 
the  White  and  Black  Cart,  which  unite 
their  streams  immediately  before  joining 
the  Clyde. 

The  county-town  is  Renfrew,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  however  is  an  un- 
important place  in  other  respects,  and  a 
mere  village  in  point  of  size.  The  principal 
place  in  the  county  is  Paisley,  a  populous 
manufacturing  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Cart  river,  seven  miles  to  the  west  of 
Glasgow.  Paisley  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  silks  and  cottons,  especially  shawls. 
It  is,  next  to  Glasgow,  the  most  important 
manufacturing  town  on  the  western  side  of 
Scotland,  and,  besides  factories  for  the  pur- 
suit of  every  branch  of  the  cotton  trade,  has 
distilleries,  copperas-works,  bleach-fields, 
coal-pits,  &c.  Yessels  of  sixty  tons  can  come 
up  to  the  town,  partly  by  the  river,  and 
partly  by  a  canal  from  the  Clyde.  Johnston, 
three  miles  west-by-south  of  Paisley,  (on 
the  Black  Cart,)  has  numerous  cotton-mills, 
beside  brass  and  iron  founderies,  and  ma- 
chine manufactories. 

Greenock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
(three  miles  below  Port  Glasgow,  and  twen- 
ty-two miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Glas- 
gow,) is  a  large  and  flourishing  sea-port. 
It  possesses  a  good  harbour  and  docks,  and 
has  considerable  maritime  commerce.  Sugar- 
refining  is  also  carried  on  at  Greenock  to  a 
large  extent.  About  two  miles  further  west 
is  the  sea-bathing  village  of  Gourock. 


Stirling.  The  western  part  of  Stirling- 
shire is  within  the  limits  of  the  Highlands, 
and  includes  the  rugged  mountain-tract 
which  borders  the  eastern  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond.  The  middle  division  of  the  county 
is  less  elevated,  but  embraces  tracts  of  cold 


and  bleak  moorland.  The  eastern  division 
is  lowland,  and  falls  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  coal-district.  This  portion  of  the 
county  contains  several  manufacturing- 
towns  and  villages. 

The  river  Forth  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  county  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  Carron  and  other  small  streams 
join  the  Forth.  Below  Stirling,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Forth,  which  there  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  are  commonly 
known  as  "  the  Links  of  Forth." 

The  town  of  Stirling,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Forth,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  to 
the  west  by  north  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  a  fine 
castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  built  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  and 
the  battlements  of  which  command  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  Both  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  St.  Ninian's  and  Bannock- 
burn,  both  populous  villages  immediately  to 
the  southward  of  Stirling,  have  also  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  woollen  goods.  The 
latter  of  these  derives  its  name  from  the 
small  stream,  or  burn,  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, and  upon  the  banks  of  Avhich  Robert 
Bruce  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
English,  in  1314.  Falkirk,  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  Stirling,  is  celebrated  for  its  exten- 
sive cattle-markets,  and  also  for  two  battles 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  one  a  victory 
gained  by  the  troops  of  Edward  I.  over  the 
Scots  in  1298;  the  other  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Highlanders  and  the  royal  forces, 
(a.  d.  1746,)  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. Grangemouth  is  a  thriving  port  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Carron,  and  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal. 

The  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
(and  also  of  a  portion  of  the  Edinlmrgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway,)  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  an  ancient  rampart  erected  across 
this  portion  of  the  island  by  the  Romans. 
This  wall  or  intrenchment  (a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Grimes  Dyke)  was  originally  constructed 
by  Agricola,  a.  n.  80,  and,  sixty  years  later, 
was  restored  and  strengthened  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  It  extend- 
ed from  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a 
little  below  Bo'ness,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  four  miles  above  Dumbarton,  a  length 
of  thirty-six  miles. 


The  county  of  Clackmannan,  the  smallest 
in  Scotland,  is  divided  from  Stirlingshire 
by  the  Forth,  and  is  nearly  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Perth. 
The  river  Devon,  which  afterwards  joins 
the  Forth,  crosses  the  county  from  east  to 
west.  The  vale  of  the  Devon  is  famed  for 
its  romantic  beauties,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  the  numerous  cascades  which  the 
river  forms  in  its  course.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  the  Caldron  Linn,  about 
two  miles  above  the  village  of  Dollar. 

The  small  town  of  Clackmannan  ranks  as 
the  capital  of  the  county  ;  but  the  principal 
place  in  Clackmannanshire  is  Alloa,  an  an- 
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cient  town  and  port  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Forth.  Alloa  has  considerable 
coal-trade,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  ale,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported  :  the  trade 
in  malt  is  also  considerable,  and  there  are 
iron-works  and  other  factories  in  its  vicin- 
ity. Dollar  is  a  populous  village  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ochill  Hills,  which  enter  the 
northern  part  of  the  county. 


Kinross,  a  small  inland  county,  is  en- 
closed between  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Fife. 
Its  chief  natural  feature  is  Loch  Leven, 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  issues 
tbe  river  Leven.  Loch  Leven  abounds  in 
fish,  and  its  trout,  which  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  are  regularly  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh  market.  The  level  of  this  lake 
has  within  a  recent  period  been  reduced, 
with  the  view  of  reclaiming  a  part  of  its 
basin.  Nearly  a  thousand  acres  have  been 
reclaimed,  at  considerable  expense,  but  the 
soil  thus  gained  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  only  town  in  this  county  is  Kinross, 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
Loch  Leven  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  upon  an 
island  in  the  lake,  was  one  of  the  many 
prison-houses  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stu- 
art, and  the  scene  of  her  romantic  escape. 


The  county  of  Fife  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and  hence  pos- 
sesses a  maritime  frontier  of  great  extent. 
The  interior  is  chiefly  hilly,  and  is  in  great 
measure  covered  by  elevations  connected 
with  the  range  of  the  Ochill  Hills,  which 
extend  from  the  western  border  of  the  county 
into  the  adjacent  shire  of  Perth.  Towards 
the  coast  the  land  is  more  generally  level, 
and  the  coasts  of  Fifeshire — especially  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  county — contain  an 
unusual  number  of  small  sea-port  towns 
and  villages.  King  James  VI.  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  his 
"  kingdom  of  Fife  "  (as  the  county  is  still 
popularly  called)  to  a  grey  garment  bordered 
with  a  golden  fringe — in  reference  to  the 
rugged  and  then  uncultivated  aspect  of  the 
interior^  contrasted  with  its  populous  and 
wealthy  coasts.  But  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  is  now  brought  under  the 
plough,  and  the  agricultural  produce  is  very 
considerable. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Fifeshire  are 
the  Eden  and  the  Leven,  which  flow  across 
the  county  from  west  to  east.  The  Eden 
flows  through  a  fine  valley  called  the  Howe 
of  Fife.  Both  streams  serve  the  purpose  of 
turning  numerous  mills.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone abound  over  great  part  of  the  county. 

Many  of  the  small  towns  on  the  shores  of 
Fife  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery,  and 
carry  on  a  great  deal  of  coasting  trade : 
among  the  most  considerable  is  Kirkcaldy, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  (opposite  to 
Leith,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth,  from 
which  port  it  is  nine  miles  distant.)  Kirk- 
caldy has  extensive  grain-markets.  To  the 
south-west  of  Kirkcaldy  are  Burntisland  and 
Inverkeithing ,  the  former  of  which  is  the 
chief  point  of  passage  across  the  Firth  to 


and  from  Granton,  on  its  opposide  side,  and 
is  also  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  summer  watering-place.  Bun- 
fermline,  in  the  western  part  of  Fifeshire, 
(fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Edinburgh,)  is 
an  ancient  town  of  great  historical  celebrity  ; 
within  its  abbey-church,  the  older  part  of 
which  is  in  ruins,  are  the  remains  of  Robert 
Bruce.  Dunfermline  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  and  the  coal-mines 
in  its  neighbourhood  are  extensively  worked. 
Cupar,  the  county-town  of  Fife,  is  a  small 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden.  Falk- 
land, ten  miles  to  the  south-west,  is  an  an- 
cient place,  formerly  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  St.  Andrew's,  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  county,  is  a  vener- 
able city,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scotch 
universities.  It  possesses  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  also  of  an  an- 
cient castle. 


Perthshire,  a  large  county,  exhibits  a 
variety  of  surface  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of 
Britain.  All  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  county  are  within  the  limit  of 
the  Highlands.  The  eastern  parts—within 
the  Lowland  region — include  portions  of  the 
tracts  covered  by  the  Ochill  and  Sidlaw  Hills. 
The  river  Tay  has  its  entire  course  within 
the  county,  which  includes  also  the  tracts 
watered  by  nearly  all  the  principal  tributa- 
ries of  that  river. 

The  city  of  Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Tay,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ;  it  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events. 
Perth  is  mostly  well  built,  and  contains 
many  handsome  streets  and  public  erec- 
tions. The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
leather,  and  gloves,  is  pursued  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  there  is  considerable  import  trade. 
One  mile  to  the  north,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  is  Scone,  in  the  ancient  abbey 
of  which  was  a  stone  which  served  as  the 
coronation-seat  of  the  Scotch  monarchs ;  it 
was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Edward  I.,  where  it  is  placed  below  the 
chair  upon  which  the  sovereign  is  seated 
during  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  crown. 
The  village  of  Abenethy,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Earn,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Perth, 
was  once  the  capital  of  an  ancient  Pictisli 
kingdom. — Crieff,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Earn,  twenty  miles  west  of  Perth,  has  some 
trade  in  the  Aveaving  of  cottons  and  linens. 
The  small  town  of  Bamblanc  (twenty-four 
miles  south-west  of  Perth,  and  five  miles 
north  of  Stirling)  contains  a  fine  ancient  ca- 
thedral :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place, 
about  two  miles  to  the  eastward,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  a.  d.  1715.  — At 
Bonne,  on  the  river  Teith,  four  miles  west 
of  Dumblane,  are  extensive  cotton  works  : 
about  seven  miles  further  to  the  north-west 
is  the  village  of  Callender,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  which  here  form  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  Highlands,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  the  district  of  the  Tro- 
sachs,  celebrated  for  its  natural  beauties  and 
its  poetical  associations. 
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The  county  of  Forfar  lies  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Perth,  and  includes  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,upon  the  northern 
side  of  that  estuary.  Its  western  and  north- 
ern divisions  are  within  the  Grampian  re- 
gion :  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  county  are  lowland,  but  exhibit,  not- 
withstanding, a  diversified  surface.  The 
plain  of  Strathmore,  which  forms  the  na- 
tural division  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  LoAvlands,  crosses  the  middle  portion  of 
the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  continues  in  the  same  direction  through 
the  adjoining  county  of  Perth.  The  streams 
called  the  North  and  South  Esk  are  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  the  county :  both  of 
them  originate  in  the  Grampians,  and  flow 
into  the  North  Sea. 

The  largest  town  in  Forfarshire  is  Dundee, 
which  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
below  Perth.  Dundee  is  an  important  scat 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  contains 
excellent  docks  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping:  linen  and  hempen  goods  are  ex- 
tensively made  in  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  form  the  staple  articles  of  its 
trade.  It  is,  next  to  Leith  and  Aberdeen,  the 
principal  sea-port  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Arbroath,  or  Aberbrothock,  upon  the 
coast,  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-eastward 
of  Dundee,  and  Montrose,  (at  the  mouth  of 
the  South  Esk  river,)  twelve  miles  further 
to  the  north,  are  both  flourishing  sea-ports. 
— Brechin,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Mon- 
trose, is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  South  Esk  ;  it  contains  an  old 
cathedral  and  castle. — The  town  of  Forfar 
(the  capital  of  the  shire)  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ex- 
tensive valley  of  Strathmore:  it  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  weaving  of  coarse 
linen  cloths,  and  there  are  valuable  quar- 
ries of  sandstone  in  its  neighbourhood. — 
Oiipar- Angus,  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  county-town  of  Fife,)  on  the  river  Isla, 
an  affluent  of  the  Tay,  has  also  some  share  in 
the  making  of  linen  fabrics,  which  is  pur- 
sued throughout  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  the  county  of  Forfar. 


Kincardine  (or  the  Mearas)  is  a  small 
maritime  county  on  the  east  side  of  Scot- 
land. It  extends  northward  from  Forfar- 
shire to  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  including 
within  its  limits  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains.  Towards  the  coast, 
however,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  the  land  is  only  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  is  for  the  most  part  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  only  towns  are  Stonehaven  and  Ber- 
vie,  both  situated  on  the  coast :  the  former 
is  the  more  considerable,  and  ranks  as  the 
county-town.  Amongst  the  numerous  fish- 
ing villages,  the  only  one  deserving  of  spe- 
cial note  is  Finnan,  situate  a  few  miles  north 
of  Stonehaven,  and  celebrated  for  its  well- 
known  haddocks,  immense  quantities  of 
which  are  cured  and  exported.  "  Finnan, 
(exclaims  the  author  of  a  glowing  apo- 
strophe to  these  far-famed  fish,)  magnum  et 
vencrabile  nomen  ."    'To  abstract  the  mind 


from  all  local  emotion,'  says  the  moralist, 
'  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such 
frigid  philosophy.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,' or  whose 
appetite  would  not  grow  keener  among  the 
huts  of  Finnan.  Its  unlettered  sages  will 
impart  wisdom  which  will  be  vainly  sought 
in  elaborate  dissertations  on  culinary  sci- 
ence." 


The  large  county  of  Aberdeen  embraces 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  eastern  coast- 
line of  Scotland,  with  an  extensive  interior 
— generally  of  hilly  and  rugged  aspect.  In 
the  south-west,  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Dee  en  either  side  belong 
to  the  Grampian  system,  and  are  among  the 
loftiest  in  Britain.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  is  within  the  highland  region. 

The  rivers  Dee,  Don  (with  its  tributary, 
the  Ury),  Ythan,  Ugie,  and  Doveran,  with 
the  valleys  they  water,  are  mostly  within 
this  county.  Part  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
Dee  divides  Aberdeenshire  from  Kincardine 
on  the  south,  and  in  the  north-west  the 
river  Doveran  separates  it  from  the  ©ounty 
of  Banff. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  the  third  place  in  Scotland  in 
point  of  size  and  population,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee  and 
Don :  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  (pro- 
perly Aberdon,)  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  is  distinguished  as  Old  Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen  has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of 
great  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  dock,  with  fine  piers  and 
quays.  It  has  also  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fa- 
brics, and  there  are  large  iron-works  and 
sh'p-building  yards.  The  valuable  granite 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  have  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  and  supply  abundant  materials  for  ex- 
port. Aberdeen  is  the  seat  of  a  university, 
which  embraces  two  colleges,  —  King's 
College,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  Marischal 
College,  in  New  Aberdeen,  both  of  Avhich 
are  flourishing  institutions. — Peterhead,  on 
the  coast,  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Aberdeen,  and  Fraserburgh ,  (near  the 
promontory  of  Kinnaird's  Head,)  sixteen 
miles  further  to  the  northward,  are  both 
places  of  considerable  trade  :  Peterhead  has 
also  extensive  manufactures  of  thread, 
woollen  cloth,  and  cotton  goods. — Inverury 
is  a  small  and  decayed  inland  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  Ury  with  the  Don. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
forty-two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Aber- 
deen, and  within  the  region  of  the  High- 
lands, is  the  village  of  Ballatcr,  resorted  to 
both  on  account  of  the  mineral  springs  in 
its  neighbourhood  and  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  wild  scenery  among  which  it  is  placed. 
About  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  upon 
its  south  bank,  is  Balmoral  Castle,  the  high- 
land residence  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 
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Banff,  a  county  of  very  irregular  shape, 
stretches  inland  from  the  broader  part  of 
the  Moray  Firth  to  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians. It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
tract  lying  between  the  rivers  Doveran  and 
Spey.  The  course  of  the  Avon,  a  tributary 
of  the  Spey,  which  has  its  source  in  Loch 
Avon,  at  the  foot  of  Cairngorm,  is  also 
within  the  county.  The  wild  and  desolate 
country  lying  around  Loch  Avon  exhibits 
scenery  in  which  a  gloomy  grandeur  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  The  greater  part 
of  Banffshire  is  pastoral,  but  there  are  agri- 
cultural tracts  towards  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers  and  near  the  coast. 

The  town  of  Banff,  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  county,  lies  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Doveran,  and  a  distance  of  thirty- 
nine  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen. 
It  is  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  antiquity  ; 
the  herring  and  other  fisheries  are  pursued 
off  the  adjacent  coast  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  produce  sent  to  London  and  various 
provincial  markets.  Upon  the  coast,  to 
the  westward  of  Banff,  are  the  small  fish- 
ing-towns of  Portsoy  and  Cullen.  Keith,  a 
market-town  of  some  antiquity,  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  county. 


The  county  of  Elgin  (or  Moray)  consists 
of  two  distinct  portions,  which  are  divided 
by  a  detached  piece  of  Inverness-shire.  The 
southern  and  smaller  division  is  entirely 
inland;  the  larger  and  more  northerly  di- 
vision borders  on  the  Moray  Firth.  The 
rivers  Spey  and  Findhorn  water  portions  of 
Elginshire  upon  either  side :  the  smaller 
stream  of  the  Lossie  has  its  course  midway 
between  the  two,  and  is  entirely  within  the 
county.  Pastoral  husbandry  prevails  in  the 
upper,  arable  in  the  lower,  portion  of  the 
county :  along  the  coast  the  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery. 

Elgin,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Lossie,  and  an  ancient  royal  burgh, 
is  the  capital  of  the  county:  it  possesses 
the  remains  of  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral. 
Forres,  also  a  royal  burgh,  is  an  ancient 
place  on  the  road  between  Elgin  and  Inver- 
ness, at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Findhorn.  Garmouth  (at  the  entrance 
of  the  Spey  into  the  sea),  Lossiemouth,  Bxirg- 
head,  and  Findhorn,  are  all  seaport  and  fish- 
ing towns.  The  last-named  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Findhorn.  Burghead  occupies 
a  commanding  position  on  a  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  and  was  in  former  times  a 
stronghold  of  the  Danish  invaders  of  Britain. 


The  small  county  of  Nairn  lies  to  the 
west  of  Elgin,  extending  for  some  miles 
along  the  narrower  portion  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  The  interior  of  the  county  is  watered 
by  portions  of  the  rivers  Findhorn  and 
Nairn.  The  river  Findhorn  rises  amongst 
the  Monadhleadh  hills,  and  its  upper  por- 
tion is  within  the  county  of  Inverness : 
from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea 
this  river  flows  alternately  through  a  suc- 
cession of  rugged  hills  and  wooded  dales, 
which  exhibit  the  most  striking  and  varied 
beauties  of  natural  scenery.  The  river  Nairn 


waters  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  county. 

The  only  town  is  Nairn,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Cawdor  is  an  agricultural  village 
in  the  interior.  Nairn  lies  midway  between 
the  towns  of  Forres  and  Inverness,  and  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  either  place. 


Buteshire,  the  most  southern  of  the  high- 
land counties,  consists  of  the  islands  of  Bute 
and  Arran,  with  the  Cumbraes  and  a  few 
smaller  islets,  all  situated  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  The  natural  features  of  these  islands 
have  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  page.  The 
county-town  is  Rothsay,  upon  the  east  coast 
of  Bute.  Rothsay  possesses  great  repute 
as  a  summer  watering-place,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its 
climate.  Lamlash,  or  Kilbride,  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arran,  is  only  an  insignifi- 
cant village. 

Dumbarton  ,  a  small  and  irregularly-shaped 
county,  extends  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Clyde,  below  Glasgow,  and  includes 
to  the  northward  the  tract  lying  between 
Loch  Lomond  and  the  estuary  of  Loch  Long. 
The  latter  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous 
region,  and  contains  many  elevated  sum- 
mits. There  is  also  a  detached  portion  of 
the  county,  situated  further  to  the  east- 
ward, and  wholly  enclosed  by  the  shires  of 
Lanark  and  Stirling :  this  portion  of  Dum- 
bartonshire is  chiefly  lowland. 

The  river  Leven,  which  discharges  the 
waters  of  Loch  Lomond  into  the  Clyde,  runs 
through  Dumbartonshire :  at  its  mouth  is 
the  town  of  Dumbarton,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  situated  thirteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Glasgow.  Dumbarton  is  a  royal 
burgh,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Its 
fine  castle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and  formerly 
a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance, 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scenery 
of  the  Clyde.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle 
stands  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  river.  Dumbarton  Castle  has  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  early  and  troublous 
annals  of  Scotland,  and  has  sustained  nu- 
merous sieges.  "Within  its  arsenal,  among 
many  other  objects  of  interest,  is  the  gigan- 
tic sword  of  William  "Wallace. 

Some  miles  below  Dumbarton,  the  Clyde 
throws  off  to  the  northward  a  small  estuary 
called  the  Gare  Loch:  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  this  is  the  pretty  sea-bathing  village 
of  Helensburgh,  a  favourite  place  of  summer 
resort  to  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and 
the  other  towns  of  western  Scotland.  The 
small  peninsula  of  Roseneath,  which  inter- 
venes between  the  Gare  Loch  and  Loch 
Long,  contains  numerous  villas,  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  wealthier  merchants 
and  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

Kirkintulloch,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  is  at  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Glasgow,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  weaving. 
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Argile,  a  large  maritime  county  on  the 
west  side  of  Scotland,  includes  an  extensive 
and  variously  -indented  range  of  sea-coast, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  the  adja- 
cent islands.  Among  the  larger  estuaries 
which  fall  within  its  limits  are  Loch  Linnhe 
and  Loch  Fyne,  the  latter  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  herring-fishery.  Loch  Long  di- 
vides the  county,  on  the  eastward,  from  the 
shire  of  Dumbarton. 

The  natural  aspect  of  Argyleshire  is  for 
the  most  part  wild  and  rugged.  The  high 
mountain-masses  of  the  Southern  Grampians 
cover  great  part  of  the  interior,  and  even 
extend  in  many  places  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  pur- 
sued in  the  lower  tracts  towards  the  coast, 
as  well  as  in  favourable  localities  among  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  interior.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  county,  however,  is  pas- 
toral; within  the  peninsula  of  Cant  ire  the 
dairy  constitutes  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  river  Awe,  flowing  out  of  Loch  Awe, 
and  the  Orchy,  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal feeder  of  that  lake,  are  the  principal 
streams. 

There  are  few  towns  in  this  extensive 
county,  which  is  among  the  most  thinly  in- 
habited in  Britain.  Inverary,  the  county- 
town,  is  a  small  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Ary,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne. 
Its  staple  trade  is  in  connexion  with  the 
herring-fishery.  Campbelltoum ,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire,  is  a  fishing  town ,  which 
possesses  some  trade,  exporting  whiskey  and 
herrings,  with  highland  cattle  and  sheep. 
Dunoon,  a  pretty  sea-bathing  village  of  some 
repute,  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  below  Greenock.  Oban,  a 
thriving  village  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
county,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  formed  by 
the  broader  part  of  Loch  Linnhe,  has  some 
coasting  trade,  and  has  of  late  years  become 
a  place  of  great  resort  to  tourists  on  their 
way  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  by 
the  route  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Argyleshire,  on  the  south 
side  of  Loch  Leven,  is  the  wild  pastoral  val- 
ley of  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  the  infamous 
massacre  of  the  Macdonalds,  in  1692.  It  is 
watered  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Cona, 
which  flows  into  Loch  Leven. 


Inverness  is  the  largest  of  the  Scotch 
counties.  It  extends  entirely  across  the 
island,  from  the  head  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
od  the  eastward,  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  upon 
the  west.  The  island  of  Skye,  with  several 
other  of  the  Hebrides,  are  within  its  limits. 
The  long  and  narrow  valley  of  Glenmore, 
through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  has 
been  constructed,  crosses  the  county  in  the 
direction  of  north-east  and  south-west.  The 
rivers  Spey,  Findhorn,  and  Nairn,  all  have 
their  sources  within  this  county.  The  Ness 
discharges  the  waters  of  Loch  Ness,  flowing 
into  the  estuary  of  Loch  Beauley. 

Inverness-shire  contains  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  British  Islands,  the  huge  mass  of 
Ben  Nevis  being  within  its  south-western 
corner.     Nearly  the  entire   surface  of  the 


county  consists  of  alternate  mountains,  bar- 
ren heaths,  and  deep  pastoral  valleys  or 
glens.  In  the  bottoms  of  many  of  these  val- 
leys, however,  there  are  fertile  tracts  of 
arable  soil.  Both  Glenmore  and  Strathspey 
contain  extensive  forests  of  fir. 

The  only  town  of  any  magnitude  is  Inver- 
ness, a  royal  burgh,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  Highlands.  Inverness  stands 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ness,  at  its 
entrance  into  Loch  Beauley,  and  near  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Caledonian  Ca- 
nal. Inverness  is  a  well-built  and  thriving 
place,  and  possesses  considerable  local  trade, 
serving  as  the  port  for  a  large  inland  dis- 
trict :  it  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  oc- 
currences in  Scottish  history.  On  an  emi- 
nence to  the  south-east  of  the  town  formerly 
stood  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  tradition 
records  that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Mac- 
beth. 

The  environs  of  Inverness  are  highly  at- 
tractive, and  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ness  presents  a  striking  mixture  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Five  miles  to  the 
south-eastward  of  the  town  is  Culloden 
Moor,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
1746,  by  the  result  of  which  the  hopes  of 
the  Stuart  family  were  finally  extinguished. 
It  is  an  extensive  and  desolate  tract  of  table- 
land, traversed  longitudinally  by  a  carriage- 
road,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  two  or  three 
green  trenches  marking  the  spot  where  the 
heat  of  the  battle  took  place,  and  where 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  interred. 

Portree,  a  small  fishing  town  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  isle  of  Skye,  is  the  principal 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county. 


The  county  of  Cromarty  consists  of  seve- 
ral small  and  detached  portions,  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  adjacent  shires  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland.  The  largest  of  these  is  on  the 
western  or  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  principal 
portion,  that  which  includes  the  county- 
town,  adjoins  the  shores  of  the  Moray  and 
Cromarty  Firths. 

The  town  of  Cromarty, a.  small  but  thriving 
sea-port,  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Cromarty  Firth.  The  entrance  to 
the  firth  is  narrowed  by  two  bold  headlands, 
called  the  "  Suters  of  Cromarty,"  after  pass- 
ing which  it  expands  into  a  capacious  estu- 
ary, which  forms  a  magnificent  and  safe 
natural  harbour,  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain the  entire  British  navy. 


Ross-shire  extends  across  northern  Scot- 
land, from  the  shores  of  the  Moray  and 
Dornoch  Firths  on  the  one  side  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  upon  the  other.  The  largest  of 
the  Western  Islands,  Lewis,  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The  larger 
part  of  the  county  is  a  rugged  mountain 
wilderness,  the  aspect  of  which  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  page.  It  is  only  to- 
wards the  eastern  coasts  that  the  land  is 
sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the 
plough.  This  portion  of  the  county  forms 
two  peninsular  tracts.  The  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Firths  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch 
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is  known  by  the  general  name  of  Easter 
Ross,  and  that  .between  Loch  Beauley  ;md 
Cromarty  Firth  is  called  the  Black  Isle  ; 
portions  of  both  of  these  districts  are  well 
cultivated,  and  belong  to  the  tract  described 
as  the  Plain  of  Cromarty. 

Tan,  the  county-town  of  Ross,  lies  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  The 
little  town  of  D.ngwall  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  Cromarty  Firth,  where  it  receives  the 
stream  of  the  Conon.  Invergordon  is  a  small 
but  thriving  port  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  same  estuary.  Stomoivay,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  StornoAvay,  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Lewis,  is  also  a  thriving  port,  and 
the  most  considerable  town  in  the  Hebrides. 


Sutherland  extends  from  the  Firth  of 
Dornoch  to  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  includes  the  wild  mountain- 
region  which  stretches  around  Cape  Wrath 
and  thence  into  the  interior.  Alternate 
mountains,  moorlands,  straths,  and  glens, 
the  latter  containing  numerous  lochs  and 
mountain-torrents,  constitute  its  natural 
features.  The  only  town  is  Dornoch,  a  small 
place  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
firth  to  which  its  name  is  given.  Dornoch  is 
important  only  as  the  county-town  :  its  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 


The  county  of  Caithness  includes  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Britain,  and  most  norther- 
ly portion  of  the  island.  The  coast  is  gener- 
ally bold  and  rocky,  and  the  interior  of  the 
county  contains  some  tracts  of  high  moor- 
land, as  well  as  hills  of  considerable  altitude. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  flat, 
and  its  aspect  has  been  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding page.i 

The  county-town  of  Caithness  is  With, 
situated  upon  the  eastern  coast.  Wick  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  herring-fishery  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  a  flourishing 
sea-port  :  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Stream  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  stands  is 
Pulteney  Town,  which  forms  its  suburb. — 
Thurso,  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  island, 
has  a  good  harbour  and  some  trade.  At  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  to 
the  west  of  Duncansby  Head,  is  a  spot 
known  as  John  o'Groat's  House,  though  no 
edifice  of  any  kind  now  exists  there,  nor  is 
its  open  and  exposed  locality  such  as  to  have 
ever  rendered  it  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an 
attractive  place  of  residence. 


The  county  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  con- 
sists of  the  groups  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands,  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed.* The  county-town  is  Kirkwall,  the 
largest  town  in  Orkney,  which  lies  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  of  Pomona  :  it  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  possesses  a  large  Gothic 
cathedral. — Stromncss,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  same  island,  has  an  excellent  harbour. — 
St.  Margaret's  Hope,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  of  South  Ronaldsha,  is  a  small  sea- 
port. Lerioick,  on  the  east  coast  of  Main- 
i  Page  115.    CPlain  of  Caithness.) 


land,  in  the  Shetland  group,  is  a  small  town 
with  a  good  harbour,  and  is  the  most  north- 
erly port  in  the  British  Islands  :  it  forms  the 
usual  rendezvous  for  vessels  engaged  in  the 
northern  whale-fishery.  The  fisheries  furn- 
ish the  chief  occupation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both  these  groups  :  straw -plaiting  is  also 
carried  on,  and  some  sheep  are  reared. 


section  i.- 

Extent,  coasts,  %c. — Ireland  lies  to  the 
westward  of  Britain.  Its  coasts  are  exposed 
on  three  sides — the  north,  west,  and  south — 
to  the  open  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
eastward,  its  shores  are  limited  by  the  Irish 
Sea,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
by  two  channels — the  North  Channel  (be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland)  to 
the  northward,  and  St.  George's  Channel 
(between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  coasts)  to  the 
southward.  At  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
North  Channel  only  thirteen  miles  inter- 
vene between  the  promontory  of  Fair  Head, 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Mull  of  Cantire,in  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts  here  make 
their  nearest  approach  to  one  another.  Fur- 
ther south,  between  Donaghadee  (in  the 
county  of  Down)  and  Port  Patrick,  (on  the 
coast  of  Wigton,)  the  direct  distance  across 
is  only  twenty-two  miles. 

The  narrowest  limits  of  St.  George's 
Channel  are  between  Carnsore  Point,  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland,  and  St. 
David's  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  A 
line  between  these  points  measures  fifty- 
three  miles. 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland  is 
Malin  Head,  a  bold  promontory  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  in  lat.  52°  22'.  The  most 
southern  point  is  Mizen  Head,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  in  lat.  51°  26'.  A  straight  line 
drawn  between  these  points  measures  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  :  the  mean  length 
of  the  island,  however,  from  Malin  Head  on 
the  north  to  the  coast  of  Waterford  on  the 
south,  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles. 

The  most  eastern  point  of  Ireland,  on  the 
coast  of  Down,  is  5°  26'  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  :  the  most  western,  Dnnmore 
Head,  in  Kerry,  is  in  longitude  10°  29'  west. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  island,  in  the  di- 
rection of  east  and  west,  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles,  and  the  least  (between 
the  heads  of  Donegal  Bay  and  Belfast 
Lough)  less  than  ninety  miles.  Between 
the  opposite  bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway 
the  distance  is  but  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  island 
may  be  taken  as  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  Ireland  has  a 
squarer  and  less  irregular  shape  than  either 
England  or  Scotland,  and  its  length  and 
breadth  bear  a  less  unequal  ratio  to  one 
another  than  is  the  case  with  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Ireland  is  32,513 
2  Page  115,  116. 
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square  miles,  and  the  entire  length  of  its 
coast-line,  measured  along  the  numerous 
estuaries  of  its  western  and  northern  shores, 
is  estimated  to  exceed  two  thousand  three 
hundred  miles. 

The  most  prominent  capes  upon  the  Irish 
coast,  commencing  with  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  island,  and  proceeding  in  a 
westerly  direction  around  its  shores,  are  the 
following: — Malin  Head,  Horn  Head,  llos- 
san  Point  (all  three  in  the  county  of  Done- 
gal) ;  Erris  Head  and  Achil  Head  (hoth  in 
Mayo,  and  the  last  forming  the  western 
point  of  Achil  Island)  ;  Slyne  Head  (Gal- 
way)  ;  Loop  Head  (Clare)  ;  Kerry  Head  and 
Dunmore  Head  (hoth  in  Kerry)  ;  Mizen 
Head  and  Cape  Clear  (hoth  in  Coi'k  county, 
the  last-named  on  a  small  island  off  the 
coast) ;  Carnsore  Point  and  Greenore  Point 
(Wexford);  Cahore  Point  (Wicklow);  Howth 
Head  (near  Dublin) ;  Benmore,or  Fair  Head, 
and  Bengore  Head  (both  on  the  coast  of 
Antrim).  Adjacent  to  Bengore  Head,  on 
the  west,  is  the  well-known  Giants'  Cause- 
way, a  basaltic  promontory  which  projects 
upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea, 
and  which  consists  of  huge  piles  of  prisma- 
tic columns,  arranged  side  by  side,  with  the 
most  perfect  uniformity,  and  with  a  regu- 
larity which  no  art  of  man  could  rival. 

The  northern,  western,  and  southern 
shores  of  Ireland  are  generally  high  and 
rocky  ;  in  many  places  they  exhibit  rugged 
and  precipitous  cliffs,  which  have  been  hol- 
lowed into  various,  and  often  fantastic, 
forms  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  Atlantic 
Ava  ves.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  island  are 
generally  low  and  fiat ;  upon  this  side  the 
sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  is 
much  obstructed  by  sunken  rocks,  bars,  and 
sand-banks.  These  are  especially  numerous 
on  the  north-eastern  coasts,  off  the  shores 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  along  the  coast  to 
the  southward  of  Dublin. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  sea  on  the  east 
side  of  Ireland  are  Dublin  Bay,  Dundalk 
Bay,  Dundrum  Bay,  Strangford  Lough,  and 
Belfast  Lough.  On  the  north  coast  are 
Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly.  Upon  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  island  are  Donegal  Bay, 
Clew  Bay,  Galway  Bay,  the  Mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  Kenmare  Bay,  and 
Bantry  Bay.  The  most  considerable  inlets 
on  the  southern  coast  are  those  which  form 
the  harbours  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  Cork 
Harbour  is  a  magnificent  estuary,  capable 
of  being  safely  navigated  by  ships  of  the 
largest  class. 

Surface. — Ireland  exhibits  for  the  most 
part  a  level  surface  in  its  interior  parts :  its 
mountains  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coast.  Between  Dublin 
Bay  on  the  east  and  Galway  Bay  on  the 
west  a  great  plain  stretches  entirely  across 
the  island ;  the  highest  parts  of  this  central 
plain  are  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
extends  northwai'd  to  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  south- 
ward nearly  to  the  borders  of  Waterford,  in 
the  province  of  Munster ;  its  southern  half, 
however,  is  diversified  by  hills  of  consider- 
able elevation. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  do  not  form 


continuous  chains,  but  constitute  detached 
groups  and  highland  masses,  which  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  intervene  between 
the  interior  plain  and  the  sea.  They  may 
be  arranged  into  six  distinct  groups  or  sys- 
tems, namely,  the  Mountains  of  Wicklow, 
the  Mourne  Mountains,  (in  the  county  of 
Down,)  and  the  Mountains  of  Antrim,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  ;  the  Mountains  of 
Donegal,  in  the  north-west ;  the  Mountains 
of  Connemara,  on  the  west  coast,  between 
Donegal  and  Galway  Bays  ;  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  Kerry,  in  the  south-west. 

The  Mountains  of  Wicklotv  cover  an  exten- 
sive tract,  which  measures  nearly  sixty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Their  highest  sum- 
mit, Lugnaqu  ilia,  (in  the  centre  of  the  moun- 
tain-region,) is  3039  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  the  third  in  elevation  of  the  Irish  moun- 
tains. Some  others  in  the  group  exceed 
2000  feet;  the  Sugar  Loaf,  a  well-known 
mountain,  is  1651  feet.  This  mountain-region 
contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  water- 
falls, and  is  highly  distinguished  for  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery. 

The  Mourne  Mountains  occupy  a  project- 
ing portion  of  the  coast,  intermediate  be- 
tween Dundalk  and  Dundrum  Bays,  and 
rise  in  elevated  masses  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  shore.  Their  highest 
summit,  Slieve-donard,  is  2796  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Mountains  of  Antrim  form  a  kind  of 
plateau,  which  intervenes  between  Lough 
Neagh  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Channel, 
and  the  highest  portions  of  which  are  on 
its  eastern  side,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
coast.  The  mountain  called  Divis,  to  the 
west  of  Belfast,  is  1568  feet  high ;  further 
northward  some  summits  are  from  1700  feet 
to  1800  feet  in  elevation.  This  mountain- 
tract  terminates  on  the  north-east  in  the 
high  promontory  of  Fair  Head. 

The  Mountains  of  Donegal  form  a  high 
mountain-mass,  intersected  by  parallel  val- 
leys which  extend  in  a  general  direction  of 
north-east  and  south-west.  They  contain 
several  summits  that  exceed  two  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  the  loftiest  of  which  is 
Errigal,  2462  feet.  The  cliffs  which  line  the 
coast  adjacent  to  Rossan  Point,  and  which 
form  the  western  termination  of  a  portion 
of  this  mountain-tract,  are  750  feet  in 
height :  the  mountain  called  Slieve  League, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  same  point,  rises 
precipitously  close  to  the  shore,  and  is  1964 
feet  high. 

Between  the  mountains  of  Donegal  and 
the  mountain-region  of  Antrim  some  high 
ranges  extend,  (to  the  south  of  Lough  Foyle,) 
in  an  east  and  west  direction,  through  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  In  this  tract  the 
mountain  called  Sawell  (lat.  54°  49',  long. 
7°  2')  is  2236  feet  in  height. 

The  mountain  tract  which  extends  along 
the  western  shores  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  be- 
tween Donegal  and  Galway  Bays,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  broad  inlet  of  Clew 
Bay:  to  the  north  of  Clew  Bay  are  the 
Nephin  Beg  Mountains  and  the  high  sum- 
mit of  Nephin, — to  the  south,  the  Mountains 
of  Connemara ,  which  embrace  a  number  of 
detached  groups  and  insulated  eminences, 
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divided  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  In  the 
range  of  the  Nephin  Beg  Mountains  the 
highest  summit  is  2368  feet ;  the  mountain 
called  Nephin,  further  to  the  eastward, 
is  2639  feet  high.  The  cliffs  on  the  north 
coast  of  Achil  Island,  which  is  only  divided 
from  this  part  of  the  mainland  by  the  nar- 
row channel  of  Achil  Sound,  are  from  nine 
to  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  In 
the  Mountains  of  Connemara,Mweelrea,  ad- 
jacent to  the  west  coast,  is  2680  feet  in 
height,  and  some  others  upwards  of  two 
thousand  feet. 

The  Mountains  of  Kerry  form  several 
parallel  ranges,  which  extend  (in  a  general 
cast  and  west  direction)  through  the  county 
of  that  name,  and  into  the  adjacent  county 
of  Cork.  Between  these  ranges  the  sea 
penetrates  far  within  the  land,  and  forms 
the  mxmerous  long  and  narrow  estuaries 
which  distinguish  the  south-west  portion  of 
Ireland.  The  highest  summit  among  the 
Mountains  of  Kerry,  and  also  the  highest  in 
the  island,  is  the  mountain  called  Carrantuo- 
hill,  in  the  group  of  Macgillicuddy's  Keeks, 
(on  the  west  side  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,) 
which  is  3404  feet  above  the  sea.  Manger- 
ton,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  same  lakes, 
is  2754  feet.  Mount  Brandon,  in  the  penin- 
sula which  intervenes  between  Dingle  Bay 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  is  3120  feet, 
and  is  the  second  in  height  among  the 
mountains  of  Ireland. 

Besides  the  mountain-systems  above  de- 
scribed are  some  other  ranges  of  less  extent, 
as  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  (on  the 
borders  of  King's  County  and  Queen's 
County),  1691  feet, — the  Silver  Mine  Moun- 
tains (in  the  north-west  part  of  Tipperary), 
2265  feet,— the  Galty  Mountains  (on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick),  3008 
feet, — and  the  Knockmeiledown  Mountains 
(on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Water  ford), 
2598  feet.  The  Galty  and  Knockmeiledown 
Mountains,  with  other  ranges  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  form  prolongations  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  Kerry,  and  have  the  same  general 
direction  from  east  to  west. 

A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland 
consists  of  bog-land,  which  prevails  most 
extensively  in  that  part  of  the  central  plain 
which  lies  between  Dublin  and  Calway 
Bays,  and  among  the  mountain  tracts  of  the 
western  coast.  Bogs  occur  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  among  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  and  those  of  the  north-eastern 
coast.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  bear  no  analogy 
to  the  fen  districts  of  England;  they  lie  in 
all  cases  at  some  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  varying  in  height  from  a  hundred 
to  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  are  hence 
readily  susceptible  of  drainage. 

The  total  extent  of  bog-land  is  estimated 
to  cover  about  12,500  square  miles,  or  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  : 
the  larger  portion  of  this  is  flat  red  bog, 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  for  cultivation  ; 
the  remainder  consists  of  mountain-bog, 
mostly  convertible  into  pasture-land.  The 
bogs  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  into 
red  or  fibrous,  and  black  or  compact.  The 
red  bogs,  which  occur  most  extensively  in 
the    region  of  the  central  plain,  furnish 


abundance  of  peat,  which  forms  the  fuel 
most  generally  used  in  Ireland. 

Rivers. — The  longest  river  of  Ireland  is  the 
Shannon,  which  flows  224  miles  from  its 
source  (in  the  county  of  Cavan,  at  a  height 
of  345  feet  above  the  sea)  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Loop  and  Kerry  Heads, — 
forming  in  the  last  sixty  miles  of  its  course 
a  magnificent  estuary,  from  one  mile  to 
eleven  miles  broad.  It  is  navigable  from 
the  sea  to  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  213 
miles,  by  the  aid  of  some  short  artificial  cuts, 
the  principal  of  which  is  formed  to  avoid 
the  rapids  of  Doonas,  a  few  miles  above 
Limerick.  The  fall  of  the  Shannon,  like 
that  of  the  Spey,  is  greater  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It 
passes  through  three  considerable  lakes, 
(Lough  Allen,  Lough  Bee,  and  Lough  Derg,) 
and  drains  a  surface  of  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Its  most  considerable 
tributary  is  the  river  Suck,  which  joins  its 
right  bank. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  Ireland  are 
the  Bandon,  Lee,  Blackwater,  Barrow,  and 
Suir,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  : — the 
Slaney,  Liffey,  Boyne,  and  Lagan,  flowing 
to  the  eastward: — the  Bann  and  the  Foyle, 
upon  the  northern  side  of  the  country. 

The  river  Lee  discharges  its  waters  into 
Cork  Harbour :  it  drains  an  extensive  tract 
of  country,  but  is  not  navigable  above  the 
town  of  Cork.  The  Barrow  and  the  Suir 
both  rise  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains, 
and  unite  in  the  estuary  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour. The  river  Nore,  upon  which  Kil- 
kenny stands,  joins  the  right  bank  of  the 
Barrow.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  to  the 
town  of  Athy,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  Suir  to  Clonmel,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Barrow  ranks 
second  in  length  and  importance  among  the 
rivers  of  Ireland.  The  Liffey,  upon  which 
Dublin  stands,  is  not  a  navigable  stream. 

The  river  Bann,  which  passes  through 
Lough  Neagh,  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Bann — the  Upper  Bann  being  that 
part  of  the  river  which  is  above  the  lake, 
and  the  Lower  Bann  the  portion  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea.  Including  both  its  upper 
and  lower  divisions,  the  entire  length  of  the 
river  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles  ;  but 
it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  only  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  five 
miles. 

Lakes,  as  well  as  rivers,  are  numerous  in 
Ireland,  and  many  of  them  are  of  lai'ge  size. 
The  word  lough,  by  which  they  arc  distin- 
guished, (like  the  similar  word  loch  in  Scot- 
land,) is  applied  equally  to  inland  lakes  and 
to  estuaries,  or  salt-water  inlets.  Of  the 
latter,  the  principal  have  already  been 
named  in  speaking  of  the  coasts.  The  largest 
of  the  inland  lakes  is  Lough  Neagh,  which  is 
also  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 

Lough  Neagh  lies  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Ireland,  within  the  province  of 
Ulster:  it  is  enclosed  by  the  counties  Lon- 
donderry, Tyrone,  and  Armagh,  on  the  west 
and  south,  and  by  Antrim  upon  the  north 
and  east.  The  lake  measures  twenty  miles 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  (from  north  to 
south),  and  ten  in  average  breadth  :  its  su- 
perficial extent  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  square  miles.  The  elevation  of  Lough 
Neagh  above  the  sea-level  is  trifling  —  not 
more  than  forty-eight  feet:  its  average  depth 
is  only  between  forty  and  fifty  feet,  though 
the  deepest  part  of  its  bottom  descends  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  surround- 
ing shores  i  re  in  general  low  and  flat.  The 
water  of  Lough  Neagh  is  celebrated  for  its 
petrifying  qualities. 

Among  the  principal  of  the  other  lakes  in 
Ireland  are  Lough  Erne,  Lough  Allen,  Lough 
Bee,  Lough  Derg,  Lough  Mask,  Lough  Cor- 
rib,  and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

Lough  Erne  (in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  of  Ulster)  consists  of  two  parts — 
an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Lake,  which  are  con- 
nected by  the  winding  channel  of  the  river 
Erne :  both  of  them  (the  Upper  Lake  espe- 
cially) are  numerously  interspersed  with 
islands.  The  total  area  of  the  two  lakes  is 
fifty-seven  square  miles.  The  river  Erne 
flows  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Lower  Lake  into  Donegal  Bay,  and  has  the 
town  of  Ballyshannon  at  its  mouth. 

Loughs  Allen,  Bee,  and  Derg,  all  belong 
to  the  valley  of  the  river  Shannon,  which 
passes  through  "hem  in  its  course.  They 
are  all  of  long  and  narrow  shape.  Lough 
Derg  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  high  moun- 
tains. 

There  is  also,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  another  and  smaller 
Lough  Derg,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
hilly  tract,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea-level.  Upon  a  small  island 
contained  within  this  lake  is  a  cave  called 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, — a  noted  place  of 
pilgrimage  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland. 

Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Corrib  are  both 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  island :  their  waters  com- 
municate by  a  subterranean  channel.  Lough 
Corrib  lies  at  a  lower  level  than  Lough 
Mask.  The  waters  of  Lough  Corrib  are  dis- 
charged into  Gal  way  Bay  by  the  river  Cor- 
rib, at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Gal  way. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  situated  amongst 
the  Mountains  of  Kerry,  are  three  in  num- 
ber—an Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Lake,  all 
connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  of 
which  expands  into  a  sheet  of  water  of  consi- 
derable size,  measuring  upwards  of  five  miles 
across  in  its  widest  dimensions.  The  Lower 
!  Lake  of  Killarney  is  also  called  Lough  Leane, 
and  the  Middle  Lake  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Muckross  or  Tore  Lake.  The  total 
area  of  the  three  lakes  is  about  ten  square 
miles.  These  lakes  are  highly  celebrated 
for  their  picturesque  beauty;  upon  their 
western  side  the  highest  mountains  in  Ire- 
land rise  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Minerals. — Coal  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  (in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tip- 
perary,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Lei- 
trim,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim,)  but  is  generally 
of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  furnished  by 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  com- 
paratively little  worked.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  coal  raised  is  only  used  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  lime.  The  best  for  do- 
mestic purposes  is  found  to  the  west  of 
Lough  Neagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 


gannon.  Peat,  however,  is  the  fuel  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  labouring  population, 
and  the  towns  are  chiefly  supplied  with  coal 
from  the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Iron  ore  also  occurs  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  coal  district  of  Leitrim,  lying 
round  Lough  Allen,  but  the  scarcity  of  coal 
has  caused  its  working  to  be  almost  wholly 
abandoned. 

Mines  of  copper  and  lead  are  worked  in  the 
counties  of  "Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  and 
copper  also  in  Wicklow,  but  the  produce  is 
not  considerable.  The  copper  ore  is  sent  to 
Swansea  to  be  smelted.  Small  quantities 
both  of  gold  and  silver  have  also  been  found 
in  the  mountain-region  of  Wicklow. 

Granite  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and 
Galway  excellent  statuary  marble  is  found. 
Limestone  is  generally  abundant,  and  car- 
boniferous limestone  forms  the  principal 
rock  in  the  level  plain  of  the  interior.  On 
the  southern  and  western  borders  of  Lough 
Neagh  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  clay,  which 
is  found  only  at  a  few  other  places  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  small  quantities.  Antimony, 
manganese,  and  fullers'  earth,  are  also  found 
in  some  places,  and  slate  is  quarried  to  a 
small  extent,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Blackwater,  near  Lismore. 

Mineral  springs  occur  at  Mallow  (in  the 
county  of  Cork),  the  water  of  which  is  sa- 
line, and  of  a  temperature  23°  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere;  —  at  Castle  Connell,  near 
Limerick,  of  chalybeate  quality  ; — and  sul- 
phureous waters  at  Swanlinbar,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  and  Lucan,  near  Dublin. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Ireland  differs 
chiefly  from  that  of  England  in  its  greater 
degree  of  moisture.  About  thirty-one  inches 
of  rain  fall  annually  at  Dublin,  and  forty 
inches  at  Cork.  The  atmosphere  is  at  all 
times  largely  impregnated  with  moisture,and 
the  average  number  of  days  upon  which  rain 
falls,which  amounts  to  208  annually,  is  great- 
er than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This 
results  from  the  perfectly  insular  situation 
of  the  country,  and  the  prevalence  during 
three  fourths  of  the  year  of  westerly  winds, 
charged  with  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  almost  constant  humidity  of  the  air  is 
the  cause  of  the  generally  verdant  aspect  by 
which  Ireland  is  distinguished ;  the  trees 
hence  remain  longer  in  leaf  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  western  coasts  of  Ireland  are  warmer 
than  similar  latitudes  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  whole  island  has  a  more  equable  average 
temperature, — that  is,  its  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  confined  within  narrower  limits 
than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

The  plants  and  animals  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  which  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
There  are  some  local  peculiarities,  but  these 
are  not  of  importance.  The  arbutus,  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen  which  flourishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
and  the  south-west  coast,  is  not  native  to 
any  other  country  in  so  high  a  latitude.  The 
broad -leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuriantly  in 
the  southern  counties  ;  but  peaches,  grapes, 
and  other  similar  fruits,  do  not  ripen  with- 
out much  care  and  attention. 

Ireland  was  formerly  thickly  covered  with 
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forests,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  cut  down,  and  wood  is  now  compara- 
tively scarce.  The  remains  of  ancient  vege- 
tation are  found  in  the  extensive  bogs,  in 
which  whole  trunks  of  trees  are  frequently 
d.scovered. 


SECTION    II. — DIVISIONS,    TOPOGItAPHY,   ETC. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
Ulster,  Leinstcr,  Munster,  and  Connaught ; 
and  into  thirty-two  counties.  Of  these, 
Ulster  contains  nine,  Leinster  twelve,  Mun- 
ster six,  and  Connaught  five.  Ulster  occu- 
pies the  north  and  north-east  portion  of  the 
island,  Leinster  the  south-east  and  east, 
Munster  the  south-west,  Connaught  the 
Avest.  The  names  of  these  provinces,  though 
familiarly  used  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
geographical  description,  have  long  ceased 
to  possess  any  political  significance.  In 
former  times,  however,  they  coincided  with 
the  limits  of  the  separate  kingdoms  into 
which  the  island  was  long  divided. 

The  counties  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  are  irregular  in  shape, 
and  of  unequal  sizes.  The  largest,  Cork,  is 
a  little  less  than  half  the  area  of  Yorkshire  ; 
the  smallest,  Louth,  is  one-ninth  part  larger 
than  Middlesex. 

Thirty  of  the  Irish  counties  are  subdivided 
into  baronies  ;  the  county  of  Cavan  is  di- 
vided into  hundreds,  and  Cork  into  an  east- 
ern and  western  riding,  each  of  which  is 
further  divided  into  hundreds.  The  parishes 
form  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions, 
but  their  limits  do  not  in  all  cases  coincide 
with  those  of  the  counties  and  baronies. 

The  names  of  the  Irish  counties,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  area  and 
population  of  each,  are  as  follow  : — 


Name  of  County. 

Area 
in  sq. 
miles. 

Population 
in  1851. 

No.  of 
inhab. 
to  sq. 
mile. 

Antrim 

1190 

358,503 

301 

Armagh  . 

513 

196,420 

383 

Carlow 

346 

68,157 

197 

Cavan     . 

746 

174,303 

233 

Clare  . 

1294 

212,720 

164 

Cork 

2885 

637,637 

221 

Donegal 

1865 

254,288 

136 

Down 

957 

317,778 

332 

Dublin 

354 

402,356 

1136 

Fermanagh     . 

714 

115,978 

161 

Galway 

2447 

222,826 

91 

Kerry      . 

1853 

238,241 

128 

Kildare 

654 

96,627 

147 

Kilkenny 

796 

160,217 

201 

ICing's  County   . 

772 

112,875 

146 

Leitrim  . 

613 

111,808 

182 

Limerick     . 

1064 

439,887 

413 

Londonderry . 

810 

191,744 

237 

Longford    . 

421 

83,198 

197 

Louth      . 

315 

107,921 

342 

Mayo  . 

2131 

274,716 

129 

Meath     . 

906 

139,706 

154 

Monaghan  . 

500 

143,410 

287 

Queen's  County 

664 

109,747 

165 

Roscommon  . 

950 

173,798 

183 

Name  of  County. 


Sligo 

Tipperary  . 
Tyrone  . 
Watcrford  . 
Westineath 
"Wexford  . 
Wicklow 


722 
1659 
1260 


781 


128,769 
323,829 
251,865 
162,503 
107,510 
180,170 
99,2«7 


No.  of 
inhab. 
to  sq. 
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Leinster. — The  province  of  Leinster  con- 
tains twelve  counties,  and  includes  the  me- 
tropolis, Dublin.  The  names  of  the  counties 
are  as  follow— Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  West- 
meath, Longford,  King's  County,  Queen's 
County,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Kildare,  Wick- 
low, and  Wexford. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, stands  upon  either  side  of  the  LifTey, 
at  the  outlet  of  that  river  into  Dublin  Bay. 
Dublin  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  and  by 
its  numerous  splendid  residences,  and  is 
justly  regarded,  in  external  appearance,  as 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  In  im- 
mediate proximity  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  these,  as  in  all  large  cities — but  in  a 
higher  degree  in  the  Irish  capital  than  else- 
where— are  found  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  in 
which  the  poor  drag  out  awretched  existence, 
with  mere  hovels  as  their  places  of  abode. 
Among  its  numerous  places  of  worship, 
Dublin  possesses  two  Protestant  cathedral 
churches,— Christ  Church,  the  more  ancient, 
and  St.  Patrick's,  distinguished  for  its  nu- 
merous monuments.  Besides  many  other 
churches  belonging  to  the  established  re- 
ligion, there  are  also  several  Roman  Catho- 
lic places  of  worship,  some  of  which  are  of 
large  dimensions,  and  possess  great  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  univer- 
sity, styled  Trinity  College,  which  dates 
its  foundation  from  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. The  public  library  belonging  to 
this  institution,  which  is  the  most  consider- 
able in  Ireland,  contains  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  There  are,  besides, 
academies  and  other  institutions  for  the 
culture  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts. 

Dublin  is  distinguished  rather  as  a  trading 
than  a  manufacturing  city.  The  amount  of 
its  commerce  is  considerable ;  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  are  extensively  carried 
on,  and  the  export  trade  lias  largely  in- 
creased of  late  years.  The  mouth  of  the 
LifTey  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  large  vessels  from 
reaching  the  quays  of  the  city  ;  but  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  enclosed  by  fine  piers  of 
solid  masonry,  has  been  constructed  at 
Kingstown,  which  forms,  in  fact,  the  port  of 
Dublin,  and  is  the  chief  resort  of  its  ship- 
ping, (formerly  called  Dunleary,)  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  six  miles  to  the 
eastward.  It  is  connected  with  Dublin  by 
railway.  Dalkey  Island  lies  off  the  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstown,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay. 

The  peninsula  of  Howth — or  the  "  Hill  of 
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Howth,"  as  it  is  commonly  termed— forms 
a  bold  and  conspicuous  feature  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin 
Bay.  The  village  of  Howth  forms  a  fa- 
vourite place  of  summer  resort  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Irish  metropolis,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  — a  branch 
from  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  line.  Bal- 
briggan,  upon  the  coast,  further  to  the 
northward,  is  a  small  trading  and  fishing 
town,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  its  excel- 
lent hosiery. 

Drogheda  and  Dundalk,  both  considerable 
towns,  lie  near  the  coast  to  the  northward 
of  Dublin — the  former  on  the  river  Boyne, 
the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  bay  to  which 
its  name  is  given — and  are  within  the  limits 
of  Louth.  Drogheda,  however,  with  a  small 
adjacent  district,  forms  a  county  in  itself. 
Both  places  possess  considerable  trade,  chief- 
ly in  the  export  of  corn,  hides,  butter,  and 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  Dro- 
gheda is  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  in 
Lreland. 

Drogheda  (or  Tredagh,  as  it  was  formerly 
called)  was  early  a  place  of  historical  im- 
portance. It  was  one  among  the  many 
towns  which  experienced  the  rigour  of 
Cromwell's  severity,  during  the  merciless 
campaign  of  1649-50 ;  nearly  the  entire  gar- 
rison, with  great  numbers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, having  been  put  to  the  sword,  after  a 
successful  siege,  by  the  English  general. 
Forty  years  later,  Drogheda  opened  its  gates 
at  the  summons  of  an  English  army  under 
King  William  III.,  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought  about  two 
miles  above  the  city.  Dundalk  is  also  a 
town  of  early  origin,  and  is  associated  with 
many  important  events  in  Irish  history.  It 
is  the  county-town  of  Louth.  Carlingford, 
in  the  same  county,  ten  miles  eastward  of 
Dundalk,  is  a  small  fishing  town,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Carlingford  Lough. 

Trim,  Navan,  and  Kells,  all  three  small 
inland  towns,  are  the  chief  places  in  the 
county  of  Meath, — the  first-named  ranking 
as  the  county-town.  Both  Navan  and  Trim 
are  situated  on  the  river  Boyne,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  A  stream 
called  the  Blackwater  joins  the  Boyne  at 
the  spot  where  the  town  of  Navan  stands. 
Kells  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-westward. 

Mullingar,  the  county-town  of  Westmeath , 
lies  forty-seven  miles  to  the  west-by-north 
of  Dublin,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural plain  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyal  Canal :  it  has  important  cattle- 
fairs.  Athlone,  chiefly  in  the  same  county, 
but  partly  in  Roscommon,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  a  few  miles  below  its 
exit  from  Lough  Ree.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  inland  towns  in  the  island,  and 
has  considerable  local  trade.  Athlone  also 
forms  one  of  the  chief  government  dep6ts 
for  troops  and  military  stores. 

Longford,  the  chief  place  in  the  county  of 
that  name,  is  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
north-westward  of  Dublin,  and  is  an  import- 
ant military  station :  it  stands  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Shannon.  JEdgeivorthstown 
is  a  small  place  in  the  same  county. 

Tallamore,  and  Parsonstown  (or  Birr),  are 


the  principal  places  in  King's  County.  Tul- 
lamore is  fifty-two  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  metropolis,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the 
river  Shannon :  it  ranks  .as  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  possesses  some  manufactures  of 
cottons  and  linens.  Parsonstown  is  twenty- 
one  miles  to  the  south- westward,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains. 

Maryborough, the  capital  of  Queen's  County, 
lies  near  the  head  of  one  of  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Barrow,  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  Dublin.  Portarlington,  in 
the  same  county,  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Barrow,  is  ten  miles  nearer  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Kilkenny,  on  the  river  Nore,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  the  largest  inland 
town  in  Ireland,  and  the  second  place  in 
respect  of  population  in  the  province  of 
Leinster.  It  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  goods,  and  possesses 
considerable  inland  trade.  Kilkenny  is  six- 
ty:four  miles  distant  from  Dublin,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  Castlecomer  and 
Thomastown  are  small  places  in  the  same 
county. 

Carlow,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
(four  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,)  a  thriv- 
ing inland  town,  is  the  chief  place  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.  It  possesses  a  fine  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral  and  college,  and 
carries  on  great  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Tullow,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Slaney,  and  Bagenalstoivn,  on  the  Barrow, 
are  the  only  other  towns  in  the  county. 

The  county  of  Kildare  contains  the  towns 
of  Kildare,  Athy,  Naas,  and  Maynooth.  The 
town  of  Kildare  is  a  small  and  decayed  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  county :  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  an  extensive  tract  of  open  com- 
mon-land, known  as  "  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare," and  distinguished  for  the  richness  of 
its  verdure.  Athy  stands  on  the  river  Bar- 
row, eleven  miles  above  the  town  of  Carlow ; 
— Naas,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Liffey,  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Dublin  :  both  places  rank  as  county- 
towns,  the  assizes  being  held  alternately  in 
each.  Maynooth  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Dublin,  and  derives  its  sole  importance  from 
its  well-known  college,  in  which  students 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  receive 
their  education. 

The  county  of  "VVicklow,  immediately  to 
the  south  of  Dublin,  is  distinguished  chiefly 
for  the  varied  beauties  of  its  mountain- 
scenery.  Its  two  principal  towns  are  Wick- 
low  and  Arklow,  both  of  small  size.  The 
former  is  situated  on  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yartry,  twenty-six  miles 
south  of  Dublin,  and  ranks  as  the  county- 
town.  Arklow,  also  on  the  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ovoca  (or  Avoca)  is  thir- 
teen miles  further  south :  it  possesses  some 
trade  in  coal  and  malt.  The  valley  of  the 
Avoca — a  name  dear  to  the  lover  of  song — 
possesses  throughout  natural  beauties  of 
the  highest  order,  as  also  do  the  smaller 
valleys  of  the  Avonmore  and  the  Avonbeg, 
watered  by  streams  which  meet  in  the  river 
Avoca.  Similar  charms  belong  also  to  the 
tracts  watered  by  the  rivers  Vartry   and 
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Dargle, — the  latter  a  small  stream  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  county.  The  whole 
region  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  is  rich 
in  poetical  associations,  and  contains  nu- 
merous interesting  remains  of  antiquity — 
memorials  of  the  early  civilization  of  Ireland. 
The  county  of  Wexford  contains  the  towns 
of  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and  New  Ross. 
Wexford,  the  county-town,  is  a  sea-port  of 
some  importance  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Slaney,  which  enters  the  estuary  of 
Wexford  Haven :  it  has  extensive  quays, 
and  possesses  some  trade.  Enniscorthy  is  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Slaney, 
fifteen  miles  above  Wexford,  and  is  a  thriv- 
ing inland  town.  New  Ross  lies  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  fifteen  miles  above 
its  mouth  :  it  is  a  flourishing  town,  with 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  especially  of  wool. 


Ulster.  The  nine  counties  included  with- 
in the  province  of  Ulster  are  Antrim,  Down, 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Donegal. 

Belfast,  situ  ited  on  the  river  Lagan,  and 
at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  is  the  largest 
town  in  Ulster.  It  is  the  third  city  in 
Ireland  in  size  and  wealth,  and  has  recently 
become  the  county-town  of  Antrim — a  dis- 
tinction formerly  possessed  by  Carrickfer- 
gus.  Belfast  is  rapidly  advancing  in  com- 
mercial importance :  it  is  a  great  seat  both 
of  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and 
there  are  also  factories  of  glass  and  viti'iol, 
potteries,  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.  It  possesses  likewise  consider- 
able foreign  trade,  as  well  as  extensive  in- 
tercourse with  the  ports  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  coast,  especially  with  Liverpool, 
to  which  it  sends  great  quantities  of  cattle 
and  agricultural  produce.  By  the  aid  of  a 
canal  this  town  has  a  navigable  communi- 
cation with  Lough  Neagh.  Belfast  contains 
an  important  collegiate  establishment,  en- 
titled the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
and  is  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  newly- 
established  Queen's  Colleges. 

Carrickfergus,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Bel- 
fast, is  a  small  sea-port  on  the  north  side  of 
Belfast  Lough.  The  town  of  Lame,  nine 
miles  further  to  the  northward,  lies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  smaller  and  land-locked 
estuary  of  Lough  Larne.  Ballyccistle,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Antrim,  to  the  westward  of 
Fair  Head,  has  valuable  coal  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  are  worked  to  a 
limited  extent. — The  towns  of  Antrim  (situ- 
ated near  the  north-east  corner  of  Lough 
Neagh)  and  Ballymena,  (near  the  little  river 
Main,  which  flows  into  the  north  side  of 
Lough  Neagh,)  both  have  extensive  linen- 
works  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  Bally- 
mena possesses  considerable  trade  in  linens 
and  in  agricultural  produce.  Lisburn,  eight 
miles  south-west  of  Belfast,  is  a  thriving 
inland  town,  situated  on  the  Lagan. 

Downpatrick,  the  county-town  of  Down, 
stands  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Strangford  Lough  ;  it  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  with  a  great  trade  in  linens  and  agri- 
cultural produce.  Bonaghadec,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Down,  is  a  station  for  packets 


in  connexion  with  Fort  Patrick,  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Scotland.  Banbridge,  on  the 
upper  Bann,  is  a  considerable  seat  of  the 
linen  manufacture.  Xewry,  six  miles  above 
the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough,  is  a  flourish- 
ing port;  it  possesses  both  linen  and  cotton 
works,  and  has  considerable  export  trade. 
By  the  aid  of  an  artificial  naA'igation  Car- 
lingford Lough  is  connected  with  the  river 
Bann,  and  by  its  means  with  Lough  Neagh. 

Armagh,  (thirty-four  miles  south-west  of 
Belfast  and  seventy-one  to  the  northward 
of  Dublin,)  an  ancient  city  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain  which  extends  to  the 
south  of  Lough  Neagh,  is  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  and  possesses,  besides, 
the  inferior  distinction  of  ranking  as  the 
capital  of  the  county  which  bears  its  name. 
It  contains  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  former  of  which  is 
of  great  antiquity.  Armagh  has  consider- 
able local  trade  in  the  supply  of  a  populous 
surrounding  district,  and  is  a  great  market 
for  agricultural  produce :  linen-works  are 
numerous  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bortadoibn  and  Lurgan, 
both  of  them  situated  in  the  north-east  por- 
tion of  the  county. 

Monaghan  and  Clones,  small  inland  towns 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  with  Cootehill, 
in  the  adjacent  county  of  Cavan,  possess 
some  portion  of  the  linen  trade.  The  town 
of  Cavan  has  only  local  traffic.  Monaghan 
and  Cavan  are  the  capitals  of  their  respective 
counties.  Enniskillen,  the  chief  place  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  is  a  thriving  town 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  stream  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
Lough  Erne ;  it  has  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  various  articles  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjacent  district. 

Omajh,  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  Bungannon,  in  the  same  county, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Lough 
Neagh,  both  share  in  the  linen  trade.  At 
the  latter  place  are  some  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  pottery,  besides  iron 
works,  and  coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Omaghis  the  county-town  of  Tyrone. 
Strabane,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
(at  the  junction  of  the  river  Mourne  with 
the  Foyle,)  is  a  thriving  town,  with  con- 
siderable local  trade.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Foyle  is  Lifford,  the  principal  place 
in  the  county  of  Donegal.  Ballyshannon,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  same  county,  is  a 
small  sea-port  and  fishing  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Erne,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal 
Bay. 

Londonderry ,  or  Berry,  (one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dublin,) 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Foyle, 
near  its  mouth,  is  the  capital  of  Derry,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. It  has  some  foreign  trade,  and  also 
great  intercourse  with  Scotland  and  Liver- 
pool, chiefiy  by  steamboats.  Londonderry 
is,  next  to  Belfast,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  Ulster;  it  was  a  place  of  early  his- 
torical importance,  and  is  memorable  for  the 
heroic  defence  made  by  its  inhabitants 
against  the  arms  of  James  II.,  during  a 
protracted  siege,  a.  d.  1689. 

Colcraine,  also  in  the  county  of  Derry, 


five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Barm,  is 
a  place  of  some  trade,  both  foreign  and  cross- 
channel;  the  linen  manufacture  is  carried 
on  here,  as  well  as  a  considera1  le  salmon- 
fishery.  The  greater  part  of  its  maritime 
traffic  is  conducted  by  the  harbour  of  Port 
Rush,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 


Connattght.  This  province  includes  the 
five  counties  of  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Sligo, 
Mayo,  and  Galway. 

Carrick- on-Shannon,  the  county-town  of 
Leitrim,  a  small  inland  town,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  below  its  exit 
from  Lough  Allen.  Manor-hamilton  and 
Mohill  are  two  small  market-towns  in  the 
same  county. 

The  county  of  Roscommon  contains  the 
towns  of  Roscommon,  Boyle,  and  Elphin — 
the  first-named  of  which  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  the  capital  of  the  county.  It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  tract, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Lough  Kee.  Elphin,  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  north  ward,  is  a  very  ancient 
ecclesiastical  town,  now  decayed.  Boyle,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Boyle,  which 
joins  the  Shannon  :  it  has  a  large  market  for 
corn  and  butter,  and  great  local  trade. 

Sligo,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  is 
a  considerable  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Garrow,  which  flows  from  Lough  Gill 
into  Sligo  Bay.  Tohercurry,  an  insignificant 
market-town,  is.  in  the  same  county. 

The  towns  of  Castlebar,  Ballina,  West- 
port,  and  Killala,  are  writhin  the  county  of 
Mayo.  Castlebar  is  the  county-town  :  it 
stands  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  which  communicates 
with  Lough  Conn,  and  has  some  trade  in 
linens.  Westport,  ten  miles  to  the  south-west, 
is  a  thriving  sea-port,  at  the  head  of  Clew 
Bay.  Ballina  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Moy,  seven  miles  above  the  coast  of 
Killala  Bay,  into  which  the  Moy  discharges 
its  waters :  it  possesses  an  active  trade  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  produce,  besides 
an  extensive  salmon  fishery.  Killala,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  possesses  an  ancient 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  patron-saint  of 
Ireland :  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  in  mo- 
dern times  as  the  landing-place  of  a  body  of 
French  troops  during  the  abortive  attempt 
at  invasion  in  1798.  The  trade  of  Killala 
has  declined  Avith  the  rising  importance  of 
Ballina. 

Galway,  the  largest  town  in  the  province 
of  Connaught,  and  the  capital  of  the  county 
to  which  its  name  is  given,  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  Galway  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  issues  from  Lough  Corrib. 
Galway  shares  in  the  general  export-trade 
of  Ireland,  but  has  declined  from  the  im- 
portance which  it  once  possessed.  The 
i  fisheries  carried  on  thence  are  considerable, 
though  still  far  short  of  the  natural  capa- 
bilities which  the  adjacent  seas  offer.  Gal- 
way is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  recently-insti- 
tuted Queen's  Colleges.  Tuam,  in  the  same 
county,  eighteen  miles  to  the  northward,  is 
a  small  inland  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  (and  still  of  a  Roman  Catholic) 


archbishopric.  Loughrea,  an  inland  town 
to  the  south-east  of  Galway,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake  (or  lough)  from  which 
it  derives  its  name ;  it  possesses  an  exten- 
sive niaiitet  for  agricultural  produce.  Some 
miles  to  the  north-eastward,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Suck,  is  the  village  of 
Aughrim,  or  Aghrim,  the  scene  of  a  decisive 
victory  gained  by  the  army  of  Wlliarn  III. 
over  that  of  James  II.,  in  1691. 

The  western  part  of  Galway,  and  the  ad- 
jacent portion  of  Mayo,  embracing  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  Galway  and  Clew 
Bays,  form  a  wild  and  mountainous  district, 
which,  besides  exhibiting  much  beauty 
and  variety  of  scenery,  possesses  great  na- 
tural capabilities  in  its  abundance  of  mineral 
wealth  and  the  numerous  good  harbours 
formed  by  the  inlets  on  its  winding  shores. 
Upon  one  of  these  inlets,  within  the  county 
of  Galway,  is  the  small  sea-port  of  Clifden, 
a  thriving  place  prior  to  the  disastrous  fa- 
mine of  1846.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mountainous  district  here  referred  to  is 
comprehended  under  the  names  of  Conne- 
maraand  Joyce's  Country.  Connemara,from 
its  wildnessof  scenery,  amidst  which  moun- 
tain-streams, lakes,  and  waterfalls,  are  in- 
terspersed, is  sometimes  termed  the  "Irish 
Highlands." 


The  province  of  Munster  contains  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  AVa- 
terford,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

Ennis,  the  chief  place  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Fergus,  which  joins  the  Shannon  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Limerick.  The  Fergus 
is  navigable  below  the  village  of  Clare,  (three 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Ennis,)  between 
which  place  and  its  junction  with  the 
Shannon  it  forms  a  broad  estuary,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  islands.  Fine  black 
marble  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ennis.  Kilrush,  in  the  same  county,  is  a 
small  trading  and  fishing  town  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Fergus  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Killaloe,  (also  in  Clare,)  an  episcopal 
town,  is  likewise  situated  on  the  Shannon, 
but  much  higher  up  the  stream,  immediately 
below  its  issue  from  Lough  Derg. 

Limerick,  situated  on  the  Shannon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  broader  portion  of  the 
river,  is  the  largest  place  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  and  ranks  fourth  amongst 
the  cities  of  Ireland  in  order  of  population. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  contains 
a  venerable  cathedral.  Besides  being  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  it  is  also 
a  county  in  itself. 

Limerick  is  built  partly  upon  an  island  in 
the  Shannon,  and  partly  upon  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river  on  either  side,  the  greater 
part  of  the  town,  however,  lying  upon  the 
eastern  bank.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  paper,  and 
other  articles,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
both  foreign  and  coasting.  Vessels  of  four 
hundred  tons  burden  can  ride  in  safety  at 
the  quay,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Shan- 
non thence  to  the  ocean  is  unobstructed  and 
secure.    Limerick  has  shared  in  most  of  the 
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great  historical  events  of  Irish  history,  and 
has  always  heen  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause.  It  sustained  two 
memorable  sieges  (in  1690  and  the  following 
year)  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  James  II., 
the  second  of  which  resulted  in  its  surren- 
der to  the  army  of  King  William,  though  on 
terms  highly  favourable  to  the  besieged. 

The  small  inland  towns  of  Rathkeale  and 
Newcastle  are  both  in  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick,— the  former  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Deel,  which  joins  the  Shannon.  Towards 
the  mouth  of  the  same  river  is  the  small 
port  of  Askeaton. 

The  chief  place  in  the  county  of  Tipperary 
is  Clonmel,  which  ranks  as  the  county-town, 
and  is  of  great  antiquity.  Clonmel  stands 
chiefly  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Suir,  the  navigation  of  which  commences 
here  :  it  has  great  trade  in  corn,  bacon,  but- 
ter, and  agricultural  produce  in  general,  and 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  an  extensive  inland 
district.  Thirteen  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  and  also  on  its  northern  bank,  is  Car- 
rick-on- Suir,  formerly  a  considerable  seat  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  has  greatly 
fallen  off:  the  Suir  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  up  to  Carrick. 

Cahir  (also  in  Tipperary)  is  a  small  town 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suir,  above  Clonmel. 
Cashel,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  about 
two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Suir,  is  an 
ancient  ecclesiastical  city.  It  is  built  round 
the  slopes  of  a  remarkable  eminence  known 
as  the  "  Rock  of  Cashel,"  which  rises  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  cathe- 
dral of  great  antiquity.  The  small  towns  of 
Nenagh,  Thurles,  and  Tipperary,  all  possess 
considerable  local  trade:  Thurles  derives 
additional  importance  from  its  situation  on 
the  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  by  which  the  metropolis — Dublin 
— communicates  with  Cork  and  other  places 
in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland. 

Waterford,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
that  name,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  port, 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Suir, 
a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Water- 
ford  Harbour.  Waterford  is  eighty-two 
miles  in  direct  distance  from  Dublin,  in  the 
direction  of  south-south-west.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  ex- 
ports immense  quantities  of  live  stock  and 
agricultural  produce  across  the  Channel,  to 
Bristol  and  other  places  on  the  English 
coast.  Vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  burden 
can  lie  in  safety  at  the  quays. 

Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow,  are  all 
within  the  county  of  Waterford.  Dungarvan 
lies  on  an  inlet  of  the  coast,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county;  it  is  a  thriving  port, 
with  a  considerable  share  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  district.  Lismore  and  Tallow 
are  both  inland,  the  former  on  the  river 
Blackwater,  the  latter  on  the  Bride,  a  small 
stream  which  joins  the  Blackwater. 

Cork,  the  capital  of  the  extensive  county 
to  which  its  name  is  given,  and  the  largest 
place  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  is  an  episcopal 
city  of  ancient  origin,  situated  on  the  river 
Lee,  at  its  entrance  into  Cork  Harbour. 
Cork  lies  at  a  direct  distance  of  136  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin,  or  165  miles  by  rail- 


way. It  is  the  second  city  of  the  island  in 
size  and  populousness,  and  is  only  inferior 
to  Belfast  in  the  amount  of  its  foreign  trade. 
Provisions  and  other  agricultural  produce 
are  largely  exported ;  and  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  with  paper,  leather,  and 
glass,  are  manufactured ;  ship-building  is 
also  extensively  carried  on,  and  many  large 
steamers  are  constructed.  Cork  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  contains 
several  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

On  an  island  in  the  magnificent  estuary 
which  forms  Cork  Harbour  is  Quecnstown, 
until  lately  called  the  Cove  of  Cork,  but 
which  received  its  present  name  on  occasion 
of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1849. 
Queenstown  forms  the  principal  port  of 
Cork,  as  only  the  smaller  vessels  are  able  to 
reach  that  city. 

Upon  the  south  coast  of  the  large  county 
of  Cork  are  several  small  sea-port  towns, 
the  two  principal  of  which  are  Youghal, 
(twenty-six  miles  east  of  Cork,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Blackwater,;  and  Kinsale,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  thirteen  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cork.  Youghal  has  consider- 
able export  of  grain ;  Kinsale  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries.  Bandon,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  fourteen  miles  above  Kinsale, 
has  some  manufacture  of  woollens,  but  is 
not  so  important  in  this  respect  as  formerly. 
Fermoy  and  Mallow  are  small  inland  towns 
on  the  Blackwater,  the  former  to  the  north- 
west of  Cork  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  the  latter 
seventeen  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

Kerry,  the  south-western"  county  of  Ire- 
land, contains  the  towns  of  Tralee,  Dingle, 
Listowel,  Cahirciveen,  Kenmare,  and  Kil- 
larney.  The  county-town  is  Tralee,  which 
lies  near  the  coast,  upon  a  little  river  called 
the  Lee,  which  falls  into  Tralee  Bay :  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  trade.  Upon  the  north 
shore  of  the  bay,  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  is  a  small  watering-place,  called 
the  Spa  of  Tralee,  which  has  attracted  no- 
tice by  its  possession  of  a  chalybeate  spring. 
Listowel  is  a  small  inland  town  on  the  river 
Cashen,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

Dingle  is  a  small  sea-port  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  extensive  bay  to  which  its  name 
is  given.  The  town  of  Cahirciveen  stands 
upon  an  inlet  called  Valentia  River,  near 
tie  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Dingle 
Bay  :  its  harbour  is  upon  the  coast  of  Valen- 
tia Island,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward. 

The  town  of  Kenmare  is  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  of  Kenmare  River. 

Killamcy,  a  small  inland  town,  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  lakes  called  by  its 
name,  derives  its  sole  celebrity  and  import- 
ance from  their  beauties,  combined  with  the 
varied  attractions  of  the  scenery  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
resort  to  tourists  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months — the  more  so,  that  it  is  now 
accessible  by  railway  from  Dublin.  The  Gap 
of  Dunloe,  a  wild  ravine  to  the  westward  of 
the  lakes,  is  a  prominent  object  of  attraction. 


Nearly  every  part  of  Ireland  contains 
abundant  remains  of  churches  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical edifices — memorials  of  the  pri- 
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mitive  ages  of  Christianity  in  this  island, 
and  monuments  of  its  early  civilization. 
Amongst  the  various  remains  of  Irish  an- 
tiquity, however,  the  most  singular  are  the 
Round  Towers,  which  have  given  rise  to 
numerous  speculations  as  to  their  origin 
and  uses,  though  they  are  now  generally 
regarded  as  records  of  Pagan  times.  The 
Round  Towers  are  tall  circular  buildings, 
of  taper  dimensions,  rising  in  some  instances 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
sites  of  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen of  them  have  been  discovered :  of  the 
great  majority,  however,  only  the  founda- 
tions now  remain.  A  few-  are  still  nearly 
perfect  in  external  shape,  hut  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also 
in  various  parts  of  the  islands  many  crom- 
lechs, circles  of  stones,  barrows,  cairns, 
sacred  hills,  and  other  remains  of  early  an- 
tiquity, most  of  them  indicative  of  the  form 
of  primeval  worship  which  prevailed  among 
its  inhabitants. 


THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

SECTION  III. POLITICAL    OIOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  present  population  of  the 
British  Islands  has  resulted  from  the  mixture 
of  several  different  nations,  who  have  suc- 
cessively become  their  occupants.  Amongst 
these,  in  addition  to  their  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, have  been  Romans,  Saxons, Danes,  Nor- 
mans, French,  and  Flemings.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tendency  of  civilization  to  obliterate, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  various  distinctions 
of  race,  and  the  continual  intermixture  of 
blood  which  has  been  in  progress,  there  still 
remain,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evi- 
dences sufficiently  marked  and  distinct  of 
the  preponderating  characteristics  of  the 
people  who  had  become  most  numerously 
settled  in  particular  localities. 

The  great  and  leading  distinction  in  the 
population  of  Britain  is  that  between  the 
I  people  of  Celtic  race,  who  are  the  repre- 
j  sentatives  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
!  islands,  and  those  of  Germanic  (or  Gothic) 
descent,  who  have  sprung  chiefly  from  the 
Northmen  and  other  settlers.  The  latter 
constitute  what  is  now  generally  termed 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  former — that  is, 
the  people  of  Celtic  origin — occupy  chiefly 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  principality 
of  Wales,  some  parts  of  the  south-western 
corner  of  England,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  Ireland.  The  people  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  form  the  population  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  England,  of  Lowland  Scotland,  of 
Caithness  and  Inverness  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Ireland  f  Ulster).  The  radical  differences  of 
language  which  exist  between  the  dialects 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  portions 
of  the  British  Islands  establish  conclusively 
the  fact  of  difference  of  origin.  The  lan- 
guage formerly  spoken  in  Cornwall— now 
extinct— was  closely  allied  to  the  native 
language  of  Wales  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, and  numerous  names  of  places  in  that 
1  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  by  G.  Long  and 
G.  R.    Porter:  published   by  ii.e  Society  for  the 


county  remain  to  confirm  the  similar  origin 
of  its  early  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  are  the 
descendants  of  that  nation,  or  of  those  na- 
tions, which  first  occupied  the  island,  so  far 
as  historical  evidence  goes.  The  strongest 
proof  is  drawn  from  their  geographical 
position.  They  occupy  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country,  from  which  the 
native  inhabitants  are  less  subject  to  be  ex- 
pelled than  from  the  plains.  Besides,  they 
are  settled  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  Avhich  open  to  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  this  side  of  the 
island  could  not  be  reached  by  the  sea  in 
any  great  numbers  except  by  a  people 
already  considerably  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  English,  and  the  Lowland  Scotch.  They 
occupy  the  plainsand  the  hilly  districts, and 
have  only  taken  possession  of  those  moun- 
tainous poi'tions  which  arc  detached  from 
the  more  extensive  mountain-systems  and 
are  of  comparatively  small  extent.  Further, 
the  country  possessed  by  them  is  separated 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  a  sea  so 
narrow,  that  it  is  properly  only  a  gulf  or 
arm  of  the  ocean.  This  gulf  might  easily  be 
traversed  in  small  barges,  by  a  people  very 
little  advanced  in  navigation  and  other  arts, 
and  thus  the  island  might  be  invaded  by 
nations  inhabiting  the  opposite  shores  ol 
continental  Europe." 

"  The  first  name  by  which  the  island  was 
known  to  the  Romans  Avas  Albion,  a  term 
which  can  be  explained  from  the  Gaelic,  and 
which  is  still  the  only  native  name  by 
which  the  island  is  known  to  the  Gael  of 
Scotland.  The  name  by  which  the  whole 
group  of  British  Islands  Avas  known  to  the 
Romans  was  Britannia,  which  is  also  doubt- 
less a  Celtic  term  ;  afterwards  Britannia  was 
used  as  the  name  of  the  island  now  called 
Great  Britain,  of  which  Caledonia  was  the 
northern  part.  Though  the  Germans,  at  the 
time  of  Csesar,  were  in  possession  of  probably 
more  than  the  eastern  half  of  South  Britain, 
there  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales,  or  a  people  akin  to  them,  at  some 
remote  period  occupied  the  Avhole  island. 
The  etymology  of  many  names  of  mountains 
and  rivers  can  only  be  explained  by  tracing 
them  to  their  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  places, 
at  least  in  South  Britain,  as  a  general  rule, 
can  be  derived  from  the  Gothic  languages."  1 

The  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
amounted  in  the  year  1851  to  17,926,569, 
—  of  which  England  contained  16,920,736 
individuals,  and  Wales  1,005,833.  These 
numbers  are  equal  to  an  average  of  335  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile  in  England,  and 
135  in  Wales.  In  the  year  1841,  the  total 
population  amounted  to  15,906,741  —  an 
average  of  302  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile  in  England,  and  122  in  Wales. 

The  population  is,  however,  by  no  means 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
its  relative  density  in  particular  districts 
depending  in  great  measure  upon  natural 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (p.  115).  See  also, 
"  Ethnology  of  the  Brit.  Islands,"  by  Dr.  Latham. 
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capabilities,  as  the  presence  of  minerals, 
(especially  coal,)  the  consequent  suitability 
for  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  similar  cir- 
cumstances. "Wales  is  thinly  inhabited 
almost  throughout  —  the  only  exceptions 
being  found  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan 
and  Flint,  the  former  of  which  has  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  and  the  latter  an  average 
but  little  inferior.  The  only  other  county 
in  Wales  that  exceeds  in  population  two 
hundred  to  the  square  mile  is  Anglesey.  All 
these  three  are  mineral  counties,  and  con- 
tain coal-fields. 

Westmoreland,  the  least  populous  of  the 
English  counties,  has  only  seventy-six  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  Some  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Northumberland 
have  a  still  smaller  ratio  of  population  ;  but 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  with 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Durham — the  tracts 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  coal-field 
— are  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  the  nu- 
merous large  towns  in  that  locality  testify. 

The  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
which  include  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
are  naturally  the  seats  of  the  densest  popu- 
lation. Middlesex  contains  a  population 
little  short  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  to 
the  square  mile.  Next  in  order  of  popu- 
lousness  is  the  manufacturing  county  of 
Lancaster,  which  has  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  on 
its  total  average,  and  nearly  double  that 
ratio  in  its  southern  division.  The  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  averages  nearly  five 
hundred  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  has 
more  than  twice  that  proportion  in  the 
more  strictly  manufacturing  district,  about 
Leeds  and  Halifax.  All  the  counties  which 
include  or  adjoin  the  coal-fields,  as  Durham, 
Stafford,  Cheshire,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lei- 
cester, Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Glou- 
cester, have  a  high  average  of  population. 

The  great  centres  of  population  in  Eng- 
land are,  therefore,  1st,  London  and  the 
adjacent  districts;  2nd,  South  Lancashire, 
which  includes  the  country  around  and  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  3rd, 
Leeds,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  ; 
4th,  Birmingham,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and 
Stafford  ;  and,  5th,  Newcastle  and  the  adja- 
cent tract  of  country,  with  the  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  coal-field.  In  Wales, 
the  locality  of  the  densest  population  is 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  with  the  adjacent  part  of 
Glamorganshire. 

Scotland  is,  compared  with  other  parts 
of  Britain,  a  thinly  inhabited  country  on  the 
whole,  though  particular  portions  are  very 
populous.  In  1851  its  total  population 
amounted  to  2,870,000,  (a  number  but  little 
exceeding  that  of  the  metropolis  of  the  em- 
pire,)— b  ing  an  average  of  only  ninety-five 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  But  while 
in  the  districts  around  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  is  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred, in  the  county  of  Argyle  the  proportion 
is  only  twenty-seven,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty 
twenty-nine,  in  Inverness  twenty-three, 
and  in  Sutherland  only  fourteen.  The  high- 
land counties,  it  will  be  observed,  all  have  a 


low  average  of  population,  a  consequence  of 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  surface  and 
the  small  extent  of  cultivable  land. 

The  people  of  Scotland  comprise  two  dis- 
tinct races — the  Lowlanders  and  the  High- 
landers—between whom  the  differences  of 
appearance,  language,  and  customs,  noticed 
in  a  previous  page,  are  strongly  marked. 
The  Lowland  population  includes  the  great 
majority  of  the  Scotch  nation  ;  the  High- 
land population  is  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  the  districts  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
Grampians.  The  language  of  Lowland  Scot- 
land is  radically  the  same  as  that  of  England, 
though  with  numerous  provincial  varieties  ; 
the  Highlanders,  who  belong  to  the  Celtic 
stock  of  nations,  speak  a  totally  different 
dialect,  the  Gaelic.  But  the  English  tongue 
is  now  gradually  extending  itself  over  every 
part  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  Celtic  will 
probably,  with  the  lapse  of  another  genera- 
tion, become  almost  extinct. 

Ireland,  as  is  well  known,  is  less  popu- 
lous now  than  at  former  periods,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  having  undergone  a  very 
material  diminution  within  the  ten  years 
that  elapsed  hetween  the  census  of  1841  and 
that  of  1851.  This  has  chiefly  resulted  from 
the  continuous  stream  of  emigration  which 
has  proceeded  from  Ireland  during  many 
successive  years,  and  which  still  continues 
to  thin  the  number  of  its  people ;  as  well 
as,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the  numerous 
deaths  which  occurred  during  the  famine  of 
1846-8,  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop. 

In  1811,  the  population  of  Ireland  amount- 
ed to  8,175,238,  being  an  average  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square 
mile  —  an  astonishingly  large  proportion, 
considering  the  great  extent  of  mountain- 
ous and  unproductive  land.  In  1851,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  reduced  to 
6,550,319,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  twenty  per  cent.,  and  an  average 
scarcely  exceeding  two  hundred  to  the 
square  mile.  This  remarkable  diminution 
is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  larger  towns  in  Ireland  had  increased 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  during  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  lessening  of  popu- 
lation had  fallen  wholly  upon  the  rural 
districts— and  especially  upon  the  strictly 
agricultural  tracts  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  island.  Many  districts,  in- 
deed, where  the  pressure  of  want  and  conse- 
quent sickness  had  been  most  severe,  have 
become  almost  depopulated. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land belong  to  the  Celtic  race,  though  in 
the  parts  adjacent  to  England,  and  in  the 
large  towns,  they  have  become  partially 
mixed  with  the  descendants  of  English  co- 
lonists. Under  the  operation  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act  of  1849,  a  steady  influx  of 
English  labour  and  capital  is  taking  place, 
which  must  gradually  tend  to  assimilate 
still  more  the  populations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  English  language  is  noAv  generally 
prevalent  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
Celtic — once  universally  spoken — is  rapidly 
becoming  disused,  though  still  retained  in  a 
partial  degree  by  the  peasantry  in  the  west- 
ern and  southern  counties. 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster  the  popula- 
tion is  almost  wholly  of  Scotch  origin,  and 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people  of 
Lowland  Scotland  have  been  transplanted 
thither  accordingly.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ulster  occupy  a  much  higher  grade  in  the 
social  scale  than  those  of  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  are  generally  a  more  frugal, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  people. 

Industrial  pursuits. — Every  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  the  climate  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  render  possible  is 
extensively  pursued  in  the  British  Islands. 
Until  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  agricultural  pursuits  con- 
stituted the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
national  industry,  and  occupied  the  larger 
proportion  among  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. This  is  still  the  case  in  Ireland,  but 
in  England  and  Scotland  manufactures  pre- 
dominate, and  since  the  establishment  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
the  proportion  of  the  population  of  Britain 
that  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  pursuits  has  continued  steadily 
to  increase. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  details  furnished 
in  reference  to  the  occupations  of  the  people 
upon  the  various  occasions  of  taking  a  cen- 
sus in  the  years  1811, 1821, 1831,  and  1841,  it 
appears  that  the  per  centage  of  persons  em- 
ployed, at  each  successive  interval,  in  the 
three  great  classes  of  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  miscellaneous  pursuits,  was  as 
follows : — 


1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


35  per  ct. 
33    — 

28    — 


44  per  ct. 
46    — 
42    — 


This  Table  shows  strikingly  the  gradual 
and  steady  lessening  of  the  strictly  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  population  ;  and  the 
voluminous  details  furnished  by  the  later 
census  of  1851 — though  based  upon  a  differ- 
ent classification — point  to  a  similar  result, 
and  show  the  continued  operation  of  the 
change.  In  England,  the  actual  number  of 
persons  engaged  directly  in  manufactures 
and  trade  amounted,  in  1841,  to  169  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population ;  in  Wales,  to 
99  per  cent. : — of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, the  proportion  was  equal  in  the  case 
of  the  former  country  to  77  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  latter  to  1T4  per  cent.  England  has, 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  period  past  been 
essentially  distinguished  as  a  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  country.  Scotland  is 
so  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1841,  the  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  engaged  directly  in  trade 
or  manufactures  amounted  to  18"1  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population,  and  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  to  only  8.8 
per  cent.  Indeed,  while  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  North  Bri- 
tain necessarily  sets  limits  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  commercial  resources 


of  its  Lowland  portion,  furnished  (as  in  the 
case  of  England)  by  the  abundance  of  coal 
and  iron,  with  the  extent  of  its  maritime 
frontier  and  the  number  of  its  harbours, 
are  almost  unbounded.  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  naturally  adapted  for  agriculture 
and  pasturage  rather  than  for  other  pur- 
suits, though  its  manufacturing  resources 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Agriculture. — The  proportions  of  cultivable 
and  uncultivable  land  in  England  and  Wales 
are  estimated  to  be  as  follow : 

In  England.  Acres. 

Cultivated        .         .       25,632,000 
Capable  of  cultivation    3,454,000 


Unproductive  land 


-  29,086,000 
3,256,400 


Total     32,342,400 


In  Wales.  Acres. 

Cultivated        .        .        3,117,000 
Capable  of  cultivation       530,000 

Unproductive 

Total    4,752,000 

The  total  quantity  of  cultivable  land  in 
England  thus  appears  to  be  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  millions  of  acres — a  quantity 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  capable, 
under  a  proper  system  of  agriculture,  of 
affording  support  to  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  country  at  present  contains. 

In  England,  of  the  land  under  actual  cul- 
tivation, the  proportion  under  tillage  and 
irf  gardens  is  about  ten  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres,  and  that  consisting  of  meadows, 
pastures,  and  marshes,  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions.  In  Wales,  less  than  a  million  of 
acres  are  under  tillage,  and  about  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  in  pasture. 

The  portions  of  England  in  which  tillage 
or  arable  husbandry  is  most  extensively 
pursued  are  chiefly  those  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  country,  and  em- 
brace the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Bedford, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hertford,  with  parts 
of  Lincoln,  York,  Durham,  and  Northum- 
berland. The  principal  dairy  counties  are 
Cheshire,  *  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  Wilts, 
Buckingham,  Essex,  York,  Derby,  Cam- 
bridge, Dorset,  and  Devon.  The  counties 
most  distinguished  for  breeding  stock  are 
Lincoln,  Somerset,  Leicester,  and  North- 
ampton, with  the  districts  of  Teesdale  in 
Durham,  and  Cleveland  and  Holderness  in 
the  north  and  east  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  In 
Wales,  sheep  and  cattle  (including  goats) 
are  pastured  on  the  hills,  while  tillage  and 
dairy  husbandry  are  pursued  in  the  valleys. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  England  is 
very  considerable,  and  of  various  descrip- 
tion. Wheat  forms  the  principal  crop,  and 
constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value; 
next  in  importance  are  oats  (and  with  them 
beans) :  barley  and  rye  are  grown  to  a  smaller 
extent,  and  the  latter  is  less  common  now 
than  formerly.  Potatoes,  turnips,  rape, 
clover,  hops,  and  garden -fruits  and  vege- 
tables, are  all  raised  in  very  considerable 
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quantities.  Wheat  is  most  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  south-east,  barley  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  and  midland  counties,  oats  in 
the  fen  districts  and  in  the  north.  Hops 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  "Worcester,  and  Hereford. 

The  potato  is  very  largely  grown  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  and  Cheshire  ;  the 
turnip  in  Norfolk.  Rape  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge : 
both  hemp  and  flax  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Lincoln  and  Suffolk.  Garden  vegetables  are 
most  extensively  grown  in  the  metropolitan 
county,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
large  towns  in  general.  The  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  orchard  are  very  generally 
diffused,  but  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Devon  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
extensive  culture  of  the  apple,  from  which 
great  quantities  of  cider  are  made. 

The  increasing  use  of  artificial  manures, 
with  an  improved  and  more  extended  sys- 
tem of  drainage — both  resulting  from  the 
application  of  chemical  science  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  practice  of  husbandry — 
have  added  greatly  to  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural produce  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  conviction  has  now, 
indeed,  become  general  among  our  farmers, 
that  it  is  only  by  conducting  their  farms 
upon  the  improved  systems  of  scientific  hus- 
bandry that  they  can  successfully  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  competition  to 
which  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  has  neces- 
sarily exposed  them. 

The  husbandry  of  Scotland  is  confined 
within  almost  impassable  limits  by  its  na- 
tural features.  Only  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  cultivation,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  this  extent  is  in  grass.  Agriculture 
is,  however,  nowhere  better  understood  or 
more  skilfully  practised  than  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  particu- 
larly in  the  Lothians  and  adjacent  county 
of  Berwick.  In  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Ayr,  llenfrew,  Lanark,  and  Fife,  and  also 
in  that  portion  of  Perth  and  Forfar  which 
embraces  the  carse  of  Gowrie, — as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Elgin,*and  Nairn, — 
there  are  also  many  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated tracts. 

Oats  form  the  staple  crop  throughout  Scot- 
land, though  wheat  of  fine  quality  is  grown 
in  many  of  the  above  districts :  barley  is  also 
grown,  and  flax,  though  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Turnip  husbandry  is  exten- 
sively pursued  in  the  counties  of  Hadding- 
ton (East  Lothian)  and  Berwick,  and 
throughout  the  eastern  counties  in  general 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  The  dai- 
ry-farm districts  of  Scotland  are  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Ayr,  llenfrew,  and  Dumfries. 

Ireland  is  chiefly  a  grazing  country,  and 
large  numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  arc 
reared,  principally  for  export  to  England. 
Oxen  are  most  extensively  bred  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick,  Tippcrary,  Roscommon, 
and  Meath  :  the  native  cattle  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  English  breeds.  Roscommon,  Gal  way, 
Clare,  Tippcrary,   and    Limerick,    are   the 


chief  counties  for  breeding  sheep,  but  these 
are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  oxen  :  the 
native  sheep  is  small  and  partially  covered 
with  hair,  but  it  has  been  crossed  with 
English  breeds,  and  most  of  the  Irish  sheep 
are  at  present  long-woolled  and  of  large 
size.  A  breed  of  fine  short-woolled  sheep  is 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  "Wieklow. 
Goats  arc  very  generally  reared  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  ai'C  kept  chiefly  for 
their  milk.  The  hog,  however,  is  the  ani- 
mal most  universally  found,  and  almost 
throughout  the  country  shares  the  habita- 
tions of  the  peasantry,  feeding  chiefly  on 
potatoes.  Dairy-farms  are  numerous,  and 
butter  is  made  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Next  to  the  potato,  which  is  everywhere 
the  prevalent  crop,  oats  are  most  generally 
cultivated.  The  humidity  of  the  climate 
renders  it  less  fitted  for  the  growth  of  Avhcat 
and  barley,  both  of  which,  however,  are 
raised,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  former  has 
extended  of  late.  The  greater  part  of  the 
grain  raised  in  Ireland  in  former  years  was 
not,  however,  consumed  in  that  country, 
but  exported  to  England.  Turnips  are  cul- 
tivated in  many  districts,  and  have  of  late 
become  a  very  general  crop. 

Owing  to  the  faihire  of  the  potato  in 
1846  and  during  several  succeeding  years. 
the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  proved 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  deficiency  had  to  be  supplied 
for  a  time  from  foreign  sources.  Maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  was  largely  imported  for  this 
purpose,  but  its  use  was  generally  found 
distasteful  to  the  lower  orders  of  Irish. 
Flax  is  grown  to  some  extent  throughout 
Ulster,  for  the  supply  of  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  that  province. 

Manufactures. — Great  Britain  is  unequalled 
by  any  country  in  the  world  in  the  immense 
amount  and  variety  of  her  manufactured 
products,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  arti- 
sans, and  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  the 
machinery  by  which  their  labours  are  as- 
sisted. The  great  manufactures  are  those  of 
woven  and  felted  materials,  with  metals  or 
hardware;  and  of  these,  cotton,  wool,  and 
iron,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Next 
in  the  scale  of  importance  are  the  maimfac- 
turcs  of  leather,  silk,  linen,  glass  and  earth- 
enware, watcbes  and  jewellery,  paper,  and 
hats.  The  various  manufactures  of  beer, 
spirits,  soap,  and  candles,  with  the  different 
branches  of  the  timber  and  building  trades, 
ship-building,  turnery,  coach-making,  musi- 
cal instruments,  &c,  are  likewise  all  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  employ  the 
labour  of  great  numbers  of  the  people.  The 
manufacture  of  various  articles  from  India- 
rubber,  and  also  from  the  substance  called 
gutta-percha,  both  of  recent  introduction, 
may  be  referred  to  as  examples  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  skilled  labour  of  the 
artisan  population  of  Britain  adapts  itself  to 
every  material  presented  for  the  exercise  of 
its  industry. 

The  cotton-manufacture  has  its  chief  scat 
in  Lancashire,  Cbcshire,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  of  the  north-midland  district — 
especially  in  the  first-named  county,  which 
alone  contains  more   than  half  the  entire 
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number  of  cotton-mills.  There  are  upwards 
of  a  hundred  of  the  Lancashire  mills  in  each 
of  which  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  are  employed. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  its  chief  seat 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Wool  was, 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
staple  manufacture  of  England.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  cotton-manufacture  has,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time  past  rendered  it  of  only 
secondary  importance,  though  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
woollen  trade  is  still  very  considerable.  The 
towns  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  are  two  of  the 
chief  centres  of  the  woollen  trade :  at  the 
former  town,  and  also  at  Huddersfield,  the 
raw  material  is  chiefly  converted  into  wool- 
len cloth,  while  at  Bradford  it  is  principally 
worked  into  stuff  and  worsted  fabrics  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  making  of  carpets  is  very 
extensively  pursued  in  the  "West  Biding 
— especially  of  the  description  commonly 
known  as  Kidderminster,  most  of  which  are 
the  produce  either  of  the  West  Biding  or  of 
Scotland.  The  kind  known  as  Brussels  car- 
pets are,  in  like  manner,  chiefly  produced  at 
Kidderminster,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
Broad-cloths  and  kerseymeres  are  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Wilts,  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. • 

The  manufacture  of  flannel  and  woollen 
goods  is  largely  carried  on  in  Wales,  chiefly 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan, 
Caermarthen,  Denbigh,  and  Merioneth. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  (in  the 
district  of  Spitalfields,)  and  in  parts  of  Che- 
shire and  Lancashire.  The  town  of  Mac- 
clesfield, in  the  former  county,  has  more 
than  a  third  of  its  entire  population  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  silks  of 
England,  however,  do  not  equal  those  of 
France  in  point  of  taste  and  elegance  of  de- 
sign. 

The  linen  manufacture  is,  in  England, 
pursued  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
the  town  of  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  is  its 
principal  seat.  In  the  east  of  Scotland,  and 
in  Ulster,  it  is  pursued  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

The  chief  seats,  in  England,  of  the  iron 
and  hardware  manufacture  are  the  south  of 
Staffordshire  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  War- 
wick and  Worcester ;  together  with  Shrop- 
shire, Derby,  and  (for  cutlery)  the  toAvn 
of  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York.  Of  silver  and  plated 
goods,  the  former  are  most  extensively  made 
in  London,  the  latter  at  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield.  In  Wales,  the  county  of  Glamor- 
gan is  the  chief  seat  of  the  hardware  trade : 
considerably  more  than  half  the  adult  male 
population  in  the  town  of  Merthyr-Tydvil 
are  workers  in  iron  and  coal. 

The  leather  manufacture  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  several  parts  of  the  country : 
the  shoe-trade  has  its  chief  seats  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Stafford,  and 
in  the  metropolis;  gloves  are  most  exten- 
sively made  at  Worcester  and  at  Yeovil  (So- 
merset);  saddlery  in  London  and  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 


Earthenware  is  made  upon  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale  in  the  pottery-district  of  North 
Staffordshire, — porcelain  at  Leeds,  Worces- 
ter, and  various  places  in  the  county  of 
Derby.  Glass  is  made  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newcastle,  in  London,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Lancashire,  and  also  at  Birming- 
ham, Stourbridge,  Bristol,  and  other  places. 

The  making  of  watches  and  clocks  is  most 
largely  carried  on  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Coventry.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  metropolis, 
which  is  the  great  seat  of  the  book-trade. 
In  connexion  with  the  book-trade  is  fotind 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  print- 
ers, book-binders,  book  and  print-sellers, 
type-founders,  engravers,  ink-makers,  map- 
sellers,  and  persons  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits. The  manufacture  of  beer  and  spirits 
is  a  very  considerable  branch  of  industry, 
and  employs  a  great  number  of  persons. 

Ship-building  is  a  branch  of  industry  cha- 
racteristic of  a  maritime  nation,  and  one 
that  employs  a  great  number  of  hands  at 
various  places  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  It 
is  most  extensively  pursued  at  the  ports  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Sunderland,  Plymouth, 
and  Portsmouth ;  to  a  less  extent  at  Chat- 
ham, Hull,  Bristol,  Whitby,  Yarmouth,  Newr- 
castle,  Whitehaven,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  places  on  the  coast.  Connected  with 
this  are  numerous  boat-builders,  block  and 
oar-makers,  sail-makers,  ship-caulkers,  and 
other  trades. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures  are  Lancashire, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
Warwickshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Middle- 
sex, Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Worcestershire.  These  are  cha- 
racteristically the  manufacturing  counties 
of  England.  Lancashire  is  identified  with 
the  cotton-manufacture  ;  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  with  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods:  Staffordshire  and  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  Warwick  and  Worcester, 
with  the  fabrication  of  iron  and  hardware; 
and  these  three  localities  represent  the  great 
and  prominent  features  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  Britain. 

In  Scotland,  also,  the  cotton  manufacture 
ranks  first  in  order  of  importance,  though 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction:  the 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  are  its  chief 
seat.  The  linen  manufacture,  which  was 
the  ancient  staple  of  the  country,  is  chiefly 
pursued  in  the  eastern  counties :  at  Dundee 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  county  of 
Forfar,  for  the  coarser  articles,  as  sail-cloth, 
&c. ;  at  Dunfermline  and  its  vicinity  (in 
Fifeshire)  for  diapers,  damasks,  and  the 
finer  fabrics  in  general.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture is  not  considerable  in  amount, 
but  is  extensively  diffused  through  the  low- 
land counties:  woollen  hose,  blankets,  and 
flannels,  are  numerously  made  at  Hawick  ; 
tartans  (or  plaids)  and  carpets  in  Stirling 
and  its  vicinity.  The  town  of  Kilmarnock, 
in  Ayrshire,  is  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets,  shawls,  and  other  woollen 
goods.  The  silk  manufacture  is  pursued  to 
a  limited  extent  in  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and 
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Edinburgh:  the  iron-trade,  upon  a  large 
scale,  in  the  coal-hearing  district  about 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  dis- 
tillation of  spirits  (chiefly  whiskey)  from 
grain  is  pursued  in  almost  every  part  of 
Scotland.  Ale  is  brewed  to  a  large  extent, 
chiefly  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  and 
at  Alloa  (in  Clackmannanshire). 

On  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scot- 
land the  manufacture  of  kelp,  (from  the 
burning  of  sea- weed,)  for  use  in  glass  works, 
&c,  was  formerly  pursued  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  formed  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  But  this 
branch  of  industry  has  been  greatlv  checked 
by  the  extensive  importation  of  barilla  from 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain. 

Ship-building  is  largely  carried  on  at  Gree- 
nock and  Port  Glasgow.  Steam-vessels  are 
built  at  Glasgow,  and  at  that  city,  as  well 
as  at  other  places  on  the  Clyde,  the  fitting 
of  steam-ships  with  their  engines  and  ma- 
chinery is  more  extensively  pursued  than 
at  any  other  place  in  Great  Britain.  Be- 
sides those  belonging  to  our  own  country, 
many  of  the  finest  steamers  belonging  to 
foreign  nations  have  been  supplied  with 
their  machinery  from  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Ireland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  manu- 
facturing country.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  that  of  linen,  chiefly  carried  on  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  though  latterly  ex- 
tended into  Connaught  and  Munster.  Bel- 
fast and  Armagh,  with  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  constitute  its  principal  seat. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods,  is  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  Lcinster,  at  Dublin,  Kil- 
kenny, Wicklow,  and  elsewhere.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  broad-cloths  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Dublin,  and  that  of  fine  stuffs  at 
Bandon  :  a  coarse  kind  of  frieze  is  generally- 
made  by  the  farming  population  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  intervals  of 
agricultural  labour,  for  their  own  use  and 
the  supply  of  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extent  at  Belfast  and 
its  vicinity,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Lcin- 
ster. Tabinet,  or  Irish  poplin,  a  mixed  fa- 
bric of  silk  and  worsted,  is  almost  peculiar 
to  Dublin.  Some  manufacture  of  muslin 
and  cambric  is  carried  on  at  Dundalk. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  more  considerable  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  extends  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  It  consists  for 
the  most  part  in  the  import  of  raw  materials 
and  tropical  produce,  and  the  export  of  ma- 
nufactured goods, — our  ships  in  many  cases 
carrying  back  to  distant  countries  in  a 
manufactured  state  the  fabrics  originally 
brought  thence  in  the  condition  of  native 
and  unworked  material.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  cotton  trade,  the 
material  of  which  is  wholly  derived  from 
abroad,  and  its  consumption  in  a  manu- 
factured state  largely  dependent  upon  fo- 
reign markets.  To  a  less  extent,  the  avooI- 
len  trade  is  of  similar  character,  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  being  derived  from 
abroad,  though  a  considerable  quantity  is 
also  drawn  from  the  home  supply. 

Imports. — The    largest  article   of   import 


into  Great  Britain  is  raw  cotton,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  (which  supply 
six-sevenths  of  the  entire  quantity,)  the 
East  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  The  total 
amount  of  cotton  annually  imported  into 
the  British  Islands  amounts  to  little  less 
than  8,000,000  cwt.,  or  nearly  1)00,000,000  lbs. 

Wool  is  imported  from  the  British  colonies 
in  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  Australian  colonies 
alone  furnish  half  the  entire  quantity,  and 
the  supply  from  them  is  yearly  increasing. 
A  considerable  quantity  is  also  derived  from 
Germany.  The  annual  import  of  wool  exceeds 
90,000,000  lbs.  Alpaca  and  lama  wool  are 
now  imported  from  South  America,  and  their 
consumption  is  on  the  increase;  as  is  also 
that  of  mohair,  or  goat's  wool,  from  the 
countries  of  Western  Asia. 

Silk  is  imported  in  a  raw  state  from  India, 
Italy,  China,  and  France,  of  which  India  sup- 
plies the  largest  proportion.  The  quantity 
annually  imported  varies  from  4,000,000  lbs 
to  6,000,000  lbs.  The  import  of  manufactured 
silks,  chiefly  from  France,  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. 

Flax  is  imported  from  Russia  and  the  other 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Baltic,  chiefly  for 
the  supply  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  manufac- 
tures. Its  consumption  in  England  is  in- 
considerable. Hemp  nas  hitherto  been 
largely  imported  from  Russia,  and  some  also 
from  the  East  Indies. 

Hides  are  imported  from  Russia,  India, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  South  America. 
Russia  has  hitherto  supplied  the  larger 
quantity  of  these,  and  also  of  tallow :  the 
latter  article  is  extensively  imported  from 
Australia. 

Of  timber,  the  largest  proportion  (chiefly 
pine  and  fir)  is  derived  from  Canada  and  the 
other  British  provinces  in  North  America, 
and  also  a  considerable  quantity  from 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Mahogany  is  chiefly  brought  from  Honduras, 
and  a  variety  of  ornamental  woods,  includ- 
ing cedar,  boxwood,  rosewood,  satinwood, 
&c.,  from  the  coasts  of  tropical  Africa,  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  countries  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Teak-wood  is 
imported  from  India  and  "Western  Africa, 
and  is  largely  used  for  ship-building. 

Of  articles  of  food  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption,the  most  important  are  tea,  (about 
70,000,000  lbs.  annually,)  derived  almost 
wholly  from  China;  coffee,  (57,000,000 lbs.,) 
principally  from  Ceylon,  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil ;  and  sugar,  (more 
than  800,000,000  lbs.,)  from  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius, Cuba, the  East  Indies,  and  Brazil, 
together  with  .a  considerable  quantity  of 
molasses  or  treacle. 

Of  spirits  mid  wines,  brandy  (about  3,000,000 
gallons)  is  imported,  almost  wholly  from 
France  ;  —  rum  (nearly  7,000,000  gallons) 
chiefly  lrom  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the 
West  Indies;— and  wine  (nearly  8,000,000 
gallons)  principally  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and,  to  a  much  less  extent,  from  Ma- 
deira, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sicily,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Of  various  kinds  of  oils,  palm-oil  is  im- 
ported from  Western  Africa, — olive-oil  from 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, — rape-oil   from  Hoi- 
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land  and  Germany, — cocoa-nut  oil  from  the 
East  Indies, — cod-oil  from  Newfoundland, — 
spermaceti  and  various  train-oils  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  shores  of  Australia,  Newfoundland,  and 
Greenland.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cod- 
oil  is  also  obtained  from  Peterhead  (on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeenshire),  and  rape-oil  is  ex- 
tensively made  at  Newcastle,  South  Shields, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places  on  our  own 
shores.  The  northern  Avhale-fishery  is  now 
less  extensive  than  formerly ;  that  in  the 
Southern  Seas  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

Corn  and  grain  of  various  descriptions 
are  now  annually  imported  into  the  British 
Islands.  The  imports  of  grain  embrace 
wheat,  (principally  from  Russia,  Prussia,  the 
United  States,  France,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Hritish  America,  Denmark,  and  Germany,) 
-  barley  and  oats,  (from  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Holland,) — rye,  (from  Russia,) — and  a 
large  quantity  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  prin- 
(ipally  from  the  United  States,  the  Turkish 
I  rovinces  on  the  Danube,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary. Rice  is  imported  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  ;  sago 
from  the  East  Indies  ;  arrow-root  from  the 
Kermudas.  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
South  America. 

Of  an  immense  variety  of  other  articles  of 
import,  some  of  the  principal  are  cocoa 
(South  America) ; — pepper, ginger,  nutmegs, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other  spices  (from  the 
East  Indies  and  Ceylon) ; — dried  fruits,  in- 
cluding raisins,  (Spain,  Turkey,  and  other 
Mediterranean  countries,)  currants,  (from 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,)  and  figs 
(f  om  Turkey) ; — oranges  (from  the  Azores, 
■fa  in , Portugal, and  Malta) ;— nuts,  almonds, 
&c  (from  Spain  and  Portugal); — butter,  eggs, 
arid  cheese  (from  Holland,  France,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  latter  also  from  the 
United  States) ; — salt  beef  and  pork  ; — vari- 
ous medicinal  herbs  (from  Turkey,  China, 
South  America,  India,  and  the  United 
States) ; — with  pine-apples,  yams,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  from  the  West  Indies. 

Tobacco  is  largely  imported,  (about 
35,000,000  lbs.  annually,)  chiefly  from  the 
United  States  ;  also  from  various  parts  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  especially  Cuba. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  various  dyes 
and  tanning  stuffs,  including  shumac,  va- 
lonia,  indigo,  cochineal,  gum-arabic,  shellac, 
madder,  &c. ;  pot  and  pearl  ashes  (from  the 
United  States  and  Canada);  barilla  (from 
Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  countries)  ; 
sulphur  (from  Naples) ;  saltpetre  (Peru,  In- 
dia, &c.) ; — together  with  many  others  of  less 
importance.  The  substance  called  guano  is 
largely  imported  as  a  manure,  chiefly  from 
the  Chincha  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Exports.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
from  the  British  Islands,  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are — manufac- 
tured cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cotton 
yarn,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  linen  manufactures,  copper  and 
brass  goods,  coals,  earthenware,  manufac- 
tured silk,  beer  and  ale,  leather,  glass,  tin, 
salt,  dried  fish,  soap  and  candles,  machinery, 
stationery,  books,  &c.  The  total  value  of 
these  averages  annually  about  £80,000,000 ; 
of  which  cotton   manufactures  and  cotton 


yarn  amount  to  upwards  of  £20,000,000  ; 
woollen  manufactures  to  above  £6,000,000  ; 
linen  manufactures  to  nearly  £4,000,000  ; 
metals  (chiefly  iron  and  steel)  to  about 
£5,000,000 ;  and  hardwares  and  cutlery  to  up- 
wards of  £3,000,000.  The  linen  is  chiefly 
the  produce  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Of  these  articles,  the  largest  quantities 
are  exported  to  the  United  States  ;  next  in 
succession  to  the  Australian  colonies,  the 
East  Indies,  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  Brazil, 
Turkey,  France,  the  West  Indies,  Italy, 
Russia,  China,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  various  other  South  American 
states  ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  every  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  quantity  of  shipping  by  which  so  ex- 
tensive a  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  is  neces- 
sarily very  great,  and  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  steam-vessels,  the  use  of  which, 
both  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  and  of 
passengers,  has  very  largely  increased  of 
late  years.  Steamers  now  navigate  nearly 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  including  even  the 
distant  regions  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Of  the  tonnage  of  ships,  not  English,  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain,  the 
largest  quantity  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and,  next  in  order,  to  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland, Norway, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

The  voyages  annually  made  in  the  coast- 
ing-trade between  the  various  ports  of  the 
British  Islands  amount  annually  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  with  a  tonnage 
exceeding  twenty-five  millions,  of  which 
the  coasting-trade  of  England  alone  is  about 
sixteen  millions.  The  tonnage  of  ships  an- 
nually entering  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone 
exceeds  3,800,000  ;  that  of  London  (exclusive 
of  colliers)  is  upwards  of  3,000,000. 

Inland  communication:  roads,  railways,  S\C. 
The  vast  internal  traffic  constantly  carried 
on  in  every  part  of  the  British  Islands  (and 
especially  in  England)  is  facilitated  by  the 
numerous  roads  which,  together  with  canals 
and  railways,  intersect  the  country  in  every 
direction.  In  England  alone  are  "above  two 
thousand  three  hundred  miles'  length  of 
canals,  and  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  river 
navigation,  so  that  a  most  extensive  system 
of  water-communication  is  formed  between 
the  different  parts  of  this  country.  The  first 
canal  formed  in  England  was  completed  in 
the  year  1760.  By  means  of  these  artificial 
channels  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island 
are  united,  and  the  Avatcrs  of  all  the  princi- 
pal rivers  connected  one  with  another.  Al- 
though, since  the  introduction  of  railways, 
of  less  relative  importance  than  formerly, 
the  canal  and  river  navigation  is  still  of  great 
value,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  heavy  goods. 

Raihoays.  The  first  railway  constructed 
expressly  with  a  view  to  passenger  traffic, 
and  worked  by  locomotive  engines,  was  that 
between  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, (a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles,) 
opened  in  1830.  Within  the  quarter  of  a 
century  since  elapsed,  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation has  increased  to  an  astonishing  ex 
tent,  and  at  the  present  time  the  total  length 
of  the  railways  open  for  traffic  in  England 
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and  "Wales  exceeds  seven  thousand  miles. 
Altogether,  England  has  a  more  extensive 
system  of  railway  communication  than  any 
other  European  country,  excepting  Belgium. 

Since  the  formation  of  railways,  the  in- 
ternal traffic  of  the  country  has  vastly  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  greatly  increased  rate 
of  speed  with  which  journeys  are  perform- 
ed, and  the  superior  economy  of  this  mode  of 
conveyance  as  compared  with  that  of  coach 
travelling.  Places  which  were  formerly  dis- 
tant a  journey  of  two  or  three  days  and 
nights  can  now  he  reached  within  a  single 
period  of  daylight,  and  all  the  principal 
towns  of  England  are  brought  within  a 
journey  of  from  four  to  six  hours  from  the 
metropolis. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  electric 
telegraph  upon  the  principal  lines  of  railway 
has  already  exerted  a  powerful  and  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  commercial  and 
social  relations  of  the  country.  By  its 
means,  the  prices  of  every  market,  the  ar- 
rival of  packets,  and  the  signalling  of  ships, 
are  now  known  immediately  in  all  the  great 
seats  of  trade ;  and  information  of  the  com- 
mission of  crime  is  transmitted  from  town 
to  town  with  unerring  certainty  and  instan- 
taneous rapidity. 

Government.  The  British  Islands  consti- 
tute together  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  form  of  government 
in  which  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  hereditary. 

The  legislative  power  is  shared  between 
the  sovereign  and  two  assemblies  —  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers,  whose 
titles  are  hereditary,  and  the  number  of 
whom  can  always  be  increased  by  the 
Crown.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of 
delegates  elected  by  certain  classes  of  the 
population  at  large.  The  Sovereign,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
constitute  together  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  both  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers.  The  spiritual 
peers  are  the  two  archbishops,  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  bishops  of  the  English  church, 
with  one  archbishop  and  three  bishops  of 
the  church  of  Ireland.  The  temporal  peers 
embrace  all  adult  members  of  the  peerage  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 
twenty-seven  of  those  of  Ireland.  The  re- 
presentative peers  of  Scotland  are  elected 
for  each  parliament,  the  Irish  peers  for  life. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  members ;  five  hun- 
dred of  the  number  are  returned  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  counties  and  bo- 
roughs In  England  and  Wales,  fifty-three  for 
Scotland,  and  one  hundred  and  five  for 
Ireland. 

The  House  of  Commons  regulates,  by  an 
annual  vote,  the  supplies  of  money  for  the 
public  expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bills 
affecting  money  can  only  originate  in  that 
House ;  but  all  new  laws,  or  public  measures 
of  any  kind,  require  the  united  consent  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  So- 
vereign. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
CroAvn,  and  is  carried  on  by  ministers  and 


officers  appointed  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
recognised  advisers  of  the  Crown  constitute 
a  body  termed  the  Privy  Council,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  eminent  persons  selected 
by  the  Sovereign,  without  regard  to  num- 
ber, and  all  of  whom  are  bound  by  oath  to 
assist  the  Sovereign  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  with  secrecy  and  fidelity. 
But  the  actual  agents  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  the  practical  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  are  a  smaller  body  of  Cabinet 
Counsellors,  amongst  whom  the  principal 
offices  of  the  state  are  distributed,  and  who 
serve  as  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Sovei'eign  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and,  through  them,  the  nation  at 
large.  The  less  important  offices  of  state 
are  filled  by  persons  who,  though  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  are  yet  among  the  re- 
cognised servants  and  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
The  whole  body  of  such  officers  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Ministry,  and  the  indivi- 
dual who  holds  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  is  termed  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  Premier.  There  are  separate  officers,  en- 
titled Secretaries  of  State,  who  preside  over 
the  three  departments  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Colonies,  with — 
when  occasion  renders  it  necessary — a  dis- 
tinct office  for  the  conduct  of  the  operations 
of  War.  The  officer  who  holds  the  control 
of  the  public  expenditure,  and  who  is  styled 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  an 
important  member  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
also  includes  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a 
few  other  members  of  the  government.  The 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  combined  with  those 
of  England,  but  Ireland  retains  the  forms  of 
a  separate  government,  administered  by  a 
Lord-Lieutenant,  whose  official  residence  is 
at  Dublin. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there 
are  several  distinct  tribunals,  of  which  the 
House  of  Lords  constitutes  the  highest ;  ap- 
peals to  its  final  judicature  may  be  made 
from  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts. 
The  House  of  Lords  also  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  cases,  when  brought  before 
them  by  presentment  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  decisions  in 
which  emanate  from  his  individual  judg- 
ment. There  are  also  three  subordinate 
courts,  over  each  of  which  a  Vice-Chancellor 
presides,  together  with  a  distinct  court  un- 
der the  judicature  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  three  tribunals  of  common  law  are 
entitled  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  are  presided  over  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  each  of 
these  courts,  the  final  decision  of  a  cause 
(or  the  verdict,  as  it  is  termed)  is  made  (in 
England  and  Wales,  and  also  in  Ireland)  by 
a  jury  composed  of  twelve  individuals.  In 
Scotland,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a 
majority  of  the  jury  determines  the  verdict. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  England 
and  Wales  are  divided  into  seven  circuits, 
each  of  which  is  visited  twice  a  year  by  two  I 
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of  the  judges  of  the  superior  law-courts, 
who  hold  there  courts  of  assize,  for  the 
trial  both  of  civil  and  criminal  offences. 
These  divisions  are  known  as  the  Home  Cir- 
cuit, the  Norfolk  Circuit,  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
the  Midland  Circuit,  the  Western  Circuit, 
the  Northern  Circuit,  and  the  Chester  and 
Wales  Circuit.  The  county  of  Middlesex, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  law-courts, 
is  not  included  in  either  of  the  circuits. 
Besides  these,  is  the  Court  of  General  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  held  periodically  in  each  county 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  minor  of- 
fences. There  are  also  numerous  inferior 
tribunals  and  authorities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  among  which  the  various 
police  courts  of  the  metropolis  and  other 
towns  —  presided  over  by  the  local  magis- 
trates, who  pronounce  summary  conviction 
— hold  an  important  place. 

The  judicial  administration  of  Scotland  is 
distinct  from  that  of  England.  Ireland  is 
divided  into  six  circuits,  which  are  periodi- 
cally visited  by  the  judges. 

Religion. — The  established  form  of  worship 
in  England  and  Wales  is  that  of  the  Re- 
formed or  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
called  the  "  Church  of  England;  "  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  are  dissenters, 
to  all  classes  of  whom  full  toleration  is 
allowed.  The  English  Church  is  under  the 
government  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
six  bishops.  The  cities  of  Canterbury  and 
York  are  the  seats  of  the  two  archiepiscopal 
sees.  The  province  of  Canterbury  comprises 
the  episcopal  sees  of  London,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Rochester,  Bath  and  Wells  (united), 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  (united),  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  Peterborough,  Worcester,  Chi- 
chester, Lichfield,  Ely,  Oxford,  Hereford, 
and  Norwich,  in  England,  with  Bangor,  St. 
David's,  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff,  in  Wales. 
The  province  of  York  includes  the  sees  of 
Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Ripon,  and  Man- 
chester, with  Sodor  and  Man.  The  total 
number  of  dioceses,  including  Canterbury 
and  York,  (each  a  distinct  diocese,)  is  28. 

In  Scotland  the  established  form  of  wor- 
ship is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
sisting of  local  presbyteries  and  provincial 
synods,  and  a  General  Assembly  which  meets 
annually  in  Edinburgh.  There  is  also  a 
[  branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  entitled 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  which  is 
divided  into  seven  dioceses — those  of  Aber- 
deen, St.  Andrews,  Moray  and  Ross,  Glas- 
gow and  Galloway,  Brechin,  Edinburgh  and 
Argyle,  and  the  Isles. 

In  Ireland  the  established  Church  is  a 
branch  of  the  English  Church,  (forming 
with  it  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,)  governed  by  2  archbishops  and  10 
bishops.  But  the  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  following  information  respecting  the 
religious  doctrines  and  observances  which 
prevail  amongst  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  derived  from  the  Official  Re- 

1  Sketches  of  the  Religious  Denominations  of 
the  Present  Day,  he,  abridged  from  the  Official 
Report  made  by  Horace  Mann,  Esq.,  to  George 
Graham,  Esq.,  Registrar-General. 

2  These  include  (says  the  Report)  all  the  bodies 
which  have   assumed  any  formal  organization. 


turns  made  to  the  Registrar- General  in  con- 
nexion with  the  census  of  1851.1 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  35  dif- 
ferent religious   communities  or  sects — 27 
native  and  indigenous,  9  foreign.*    The  fol- 
lowing arrangement  shows  them,  under  cer- 
tain obvious  considerable  and  minor  classes, 
in  the  order  of  historical  formation  : — 
1.    PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 
British. 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Scottish  Presbyterians : 

Church  of  Scotland. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
United  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists. 
Baptists : 

General. 
Particular. 
Seventh  Day. 
Scotch. 
Society  of  Eriends. 
Unitarians. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. 
Wesleyan  Methodists : 

Original  Connexion. 
New  Connexion. 
Primitive  3Iethodists. 
Bible  Christians. 
Wesleyan  Association. 
Independent  Metliodists. 
Wesleyan  Reformers. 
Calvinistic  Metliodists : 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
Countessof'Hu?iti7igdon,s  Connexion. 
Sandemanians,  or  Glassites. 
New  Church. 

Brethren   (commonly   termed   Plymouth 
Brethren). 

Foreign. 
Lutherans. 

German  Protestant  Reformers. 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 
French  Protestants. 

2.    OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 
Roman  Catholics. 
Greek  Church. 
German  Catholics. 
Italian  Reformers. 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  (or  Irving- 

ites). 
Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons. 

3.  JEWS. 
"From  a.  r».  681  to  the  present  time,  (says 
Mr.  Mann,)  an  interval  of  eleven  centuries, 
Christianity,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
maintained  itself  as  the  predominant  re- 
ligion of  the  English  people.  Naturally,  in 
the  course  of  this  protracted  period,  the 
ever-varying  condition — social,  intellectual, 
material — of  the  country,  as  successive  ge- 
nerations made  new  acquisitions  of  enlight- 
enment, and  liberty,  and  wealth,  effected 
corresponding  variations  in  the  aspect,  both 
political  and  doctrinal,  of  the  religious  faith 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  isolated  congrega- 
tions of  religious  worshippers,  adopting  various 
appellations,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
them  is  sufficiently  numerous  and  consolidated 
to  be  called  a  "  sect." 
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of  the  community.  Thus  we  behold,  in 
earliest  times,  particular  articles  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice  gathering  the  un- 
divided homage  of  the  people,  and  receiving 
sanction  from  the  civil  power,  which  also 
punishes  diversity.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  ancient  tenets  lose  their  hold  upon 
the  national  affections,  the  civil  sanction 
is  transferred  to  other  doctrines,  and  civil 
penalties  are  now  enforced  against  all  op- 
position to  the  new  belief.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, these  restraints  upon  opinion  are  with- 
drawn ;  existing  creeds  take  form  and  prac- 
tical embodiment;  and  further  sects  arise 
and  organize  and  multiply,  till,  favoured  by 
almost  unbounded  toleration,  sects  perpe- 
tually appear  and  disappear,  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  the  opinions  or  even  as  the 
fancies  of  men.  Some  slight  review  of  these 
mutations  in  the  national  mind  and  in  the 
fortunes  of  particular  churches  seems  almost 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  appreciation  of 
the  present  state  of  England  in  regard  to 
her  religious  institutions. 

"  Christianity,  when  introduced  among  the 
Saxons,  at  once  assumed  an  organized  cha- 
racter. This  was  of  course  accordant  with 
the  episcopal  model  to  which  the  mission- 
aries were  themselves  attached.  The  con- 
version of  the  king  of  a  Saxon  state  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  elevation  of 
his  benefactor  to  a  bishopric,  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  which  were  generally  con- 
terminate  with  those  of  the  kingdom  itself. 
In  course  of  time,  as  some  of  the  dioceses 
were  manifestly  too  extensive,  divisions  of 
the  larger  sees  were  made,  and  additional 
bishoprics  created.  The  first  partition  of 
this  kind  was  effected  by  Theodore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  about  a.  d.  680 ;  and 
the  Council  of  Hertford,  held  in  693,  enacted, 
or  at  least  affirmed,  that  sees  should  be- 
come more  numerous  as  the  number  of  the 
faithful  increased.  In  this  manner  the  larger 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country  were 
soon  settled  on  a  permanent  basis ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  some  changes  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and*  a  few  of  very 
recent  origin,  the  present  bishoprics  are  the 
same  as  those  established  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  Bishops  were  ostensibly 
nominated  by  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
church,  but  the  sovereigns  generally  influ- 
enced, if  they  did  not  altogether  monopo- 
lize, the  appointments.  The  authority  of 
thp  prelates  was  very  considerable.  They 
ranked  with  the  Earl,  and  each  of  their 
oaths  was  equivalent  to  those  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ceorls.  Apart  from  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  they  sustained  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  conduct  of  civil 
affairs,  —  possessing  seats  in  the  national 
Witcna- gemot,  and  assisting  the  sheriffs  in 
the  local  administration  of  justice. 

"  The  funds  for  the  support  of  Christianity 
were  derived  ft*om  various  sources.  At  first 
they  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  supplied 
by  voluntary  offerings,  of  which  the  bishops 
had  the  sole  disposal.  Afterwards,  upon  the 
erection  of  a  church,  or  the  foundation  of  a 
religious  establishment,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom, probably  in  imitation  of  a  practice 
which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  nearly 
every  age  and  every  country  of  the  world, 


for  the  founder  to  devote  a  tenth  of  all  his 
property  to  purposes  of  religion  and  charity. 
Tithes  thus  appear  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  voluntary  payments,  and  as  such  they 
were,  doubtless,  very  generally  rendered  in 
the  early  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  when 
the  payment  was  considered  applicable  both 
to  the  provision  for  religious  worship  and 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  tithes  were 
demanded  by  the  clergy  of  Christendom  as 
a  right;  nor  were  they  declared  to  be  such 
by  any  General  Council  prior  to  that  of 
Lateran  in  1215.  In  England,  however,  it 
was  not  long  before  a  custom  so  generally 
adopted  began  to  be  regarded,  first  as  a  re- 
ligious, and  then  as  a  legal,  duty ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  legislature  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury recognised  the  obligation,  and  provided 
for  its  due  discharge,  first  by  declaring  that 
defaulters  should  be  liable  to  spiritual  cen- 
sures, and,  ultimately,  by  enacting  civil 
penalties  for  disobedience.  Several  minor 
customary  payments,  under  the  various 
names  of  Church- shot,  Light -shot,  and  Plough- 
alms,  seem  to  have  gradually  acquired  a  le- 
gislative sanction.  Monasteries,  and  similar 
religious  institutions,  were,  in  general,  well 
provided  for  by  the  endowments  settled  on 
them  by  their  founders,  and  by  grants  and 
gifts  continually  made  to  them  by  later 
benefactors. 

"  For  nearly  150  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Conquest,  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  England  shows  an  almost  continual  ad- 
vance of  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Holy  See.  William  the  Conqueror,  though 
personally  little  inclined  to  yield  the  small- 
est portion  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
nevertheless  contributed  materially,  by  steps 
adopted  for  political  advantage,  to  augment 
the  influence  of  Rome.  While  he  himself 
maintained  with  spirit  his  supposed  prero- 
gatives,— not  suffering  any  interference  with 
the  church  without  his  sanction,  and  re- 
quiring that  no  Pope  should  be  received  as 
such  without  his  previous  consent, — the 
various  acts  by  which  he  introduced  or 
strengthened  precedents  for  papal  interven- 
tion could  not  fail  to  be  the  efficacious  means 
by  which,  in  more  perplexing  times,  or 
under  less  determined  rulers,  England  would 
be  brought  to  more  complete  dependence  on 
the  Court  of  Rome.  Among  these  measures, 
not  the  least  effectual  was  the  separate  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal  which  he  instituted  for 
offences  and  disputes  in  which  the  clergy 
were  concerned.  This  exclusivejurisdiction, 
and  the  further  advances  made  in  enforcing 
clerical  celibacy,  tended  much  to  erect  the 
priesthood  into  an  independent  power  in  the 
state,  asserting  first  an  equal,  and  at  last  a 
superior,  position  to  the  civil  government. 

"  Nearly  every  Parliament  from  the  time 
of  Wycliffe  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1384 
to  1509)  adopted  measures  to  resist  pontifical 
supremacy  ;  and,  not  restricting  their  hos- 
tility to  Rome,  they  even  several  times  sug- 
gested to  the  sovereign  the  appropriation  of 
church  property  to  secular  objects.  Two 
parties  hence  arose  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
formers :  one  desiring  both  political  and 
doctrinal  reformation,  the  other  limiting 
their  aims  to  merely  secular  changes. 
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"  From  1534  this  country  may  be  said  to 
have  possessed  a  National  Church ;  for  ever 
since,  with  the  brief  exception  which  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Mary,  all  the  civil 
laws  by  which  in  England  Christianity  has 
been  established  and  expounded,  have  de- 
rived their  force  entirely  from  the  sanction 
of  the  native  government  of  the  state,  apart 
from  any,  the  slightest,  interference  of  a 
foreign  power. 

"  In  1536  the  Convocation  passed,  and  the 
king  adopted,  certain  articles,  by  which  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England  was  for  the 
time  authoritatively  settled.  In  these,  the 
Bible  and  the  three  creeds  are  set  forth  as 
the  foundation  of  belief ;  baptism,  penance, 
confession  to  a  priest,  belief  in  the  corporal 
presence,  are  declared  essential  to  salva- 
tion ;  justification  is  said  to  be  obtained  by 
the  union  of  good  works  with  faith.  Images 
were  to  be  used  as  examples,  but  not  as 
idols ;  saints  were  to  be  honoured,  but  not 
worshipped ;  the  use  of  holy  water  was  al- 
lowed, but  its  efficacy  was  denied;  inde- 
finite prayer  was  permitted  for  the  dead ; 
and  the  existence  of  an  unspeciflc  purgatory 
was  affirmed.  All  the  clergy  were  directed 
to  explain  these  articles  to  their  flocks. 
Latin  and  English  Bibles  were  to  be  set  up 
in  the  churches ;  and  the  children  of  the 
parish  were  to  be  taught,  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Creed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1537,  the  King  put  forth  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  orthodox  belief,  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  adopted  by  the  Convocation, 
and  entitled  "  The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man ; "  and  in  1543  he  published,  of  his  own 
authority,  a  second  edition  of  this  work, 
with  certain  alterations  favouring  the  an- 
cient doctrines.  These  books  were,  each  in 
turn,  accepted  as  the  standard  of  belief;  but 
the  test  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  se- 
cure an  uniformity  of  faith  was  the  "  Law 
of  the  Six  Articles,"  passed  in  1539.  By  this 
law  were  established, — (1.)  the  doctrine  of 
real  presence, — (2.)  the  communion  in  one 
kind  only, — (3.)  the  perpetual  obligation  of 
vows  of  chastity, — (4.)  the  utility  of  private 
masses, — (5.)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, — 
and  (6.)  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion. Death  by  fire,  and  forfeiture  of  all 
possessions,  were  the  penalties  of  contro- 
verting the  first  article ;  imprisonment  or 
death  the  penalty  of  opposition  to  the  rest, 
according  as  the  opposition  was  withdrawn 
or  persevered  in.  In  1544  the  legislature 
somewhat  mitigated  the  severity  of  this 
enactment :  but  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  executed  was  yet  very  great. 

"  During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  progress  of  the  doctrinal  Reformation 
was  more  rapid,  and  its  character  more  de- 
finite- The  law  of  the  Six  Articles  was  re- 
pealed ;  the  celebration  of  private  masses 
was  prohibited  ;  the  laity  were  allowed  the 
communion  of  the  cup  ;  marriage  was  per- 
mitted to  the  clergy  ;  images  were  removed 
from  all  the  churches ;  altars  were  convert- 
ed to  communion  tables ;  and  finally,  in  1553, 
Forty-two  Articles  of  Faith  were  issued  by 
authority,  establishing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  nearly  as  they  stand  at 
present.    A  new  Communion  Service,  dif- 


fering but  slightly  from  that  now  in  use, 
was  produced  in  1547  ;  and  the  English  Li- 
turgy, first  introduced  in  1549,  and  after- 
wards revised  and  somewhat  altered,  was 
confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1552.  To  spread 
the  new  belief  among  the  people,  measures 
were  adopted  to  promote  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  preaching,  which  began  to  be  a 
very  powerful  means  of  influencing  popular 
opinion.  Bishops  were  required  to  preach 
four  times  a  year — to  stimulate  parish  clergy 
in  this  exercise — and  to  ordain  for  the  min- 
istry none  who  were  unable  to  perform  this 
necessary  duty.  As,  however,  the  supply  of 
preachers  was,  for  some  time,  unavoidably 
deficient,  a  Book  of  Homilies,  composed  in 
chief  by  Cranmer,  was  appointed  to  be  used 
in  churches,  together  with  the  Paraphrase 
of  Erasmus.  The  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  from  Scripture  was  also  now,  for  the 
first  time,  authorized. 

"  Mary,  a  sincere  and  zealous  Bomanist, 
succeeding  to  the  sovereign  authority  at  a 
time  when  the  almost  universal  voice  of  the 
community  affirmed  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
civil  ruler  to  decide  the  nation's  creed  and  to 
enforce  compliance,  naturally  at  once  re- 
versed her  brother's  policy,  restored  the 
former  faith  and  practices,  and  put  in  ener- 
getic force  against  the  Protestants  the  per- 
secuting principles  which  they  themselves 
so  generally  sanctioned.  All  the  Acts  of 
Edward  touching  on  religion  were  repealed  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  in  the 
mass  was  re-affirmed ;  the  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Catechism  were  pronounced  heretical ; 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  prescribed, 
and  every  married  clergyman  ejected  from 
his  cure  ;  severe  enactments  against  heresy 
were  passed  ;  and  a  sort  of  inquisition  to 
discover  heretics  was  instituted.  All  the 
prominent  reformers  either  fled  across  the 
sea,  or  suffered  in  England  at  the  stake. 
About  300  had  already  paid  for  their  opi- 
nions with  their  lives  when  Mary's  brief 
reign  ended  in  1558. 

"  Elizabeth  at  once  replaced  the  Church  in 
the  position  it  had  occupied  before  the  reign 
of  Mary.  Parliament  again  affirmed  the 
sovereign's  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church, 
and  punished  with  extreme  severity  all  those 
who  questioned  this  prerogative.  In  1559 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  restored  with  little 
variance  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
made  it  penal  to  be  absent  without  rea- 
sonable cause  from  a  church  where  it  was 
used.  In  1563  the  second  Book  of  Homilies 
was  printed,  and  the  Larger  Catechism 
sanctioned.  And  the  Articles  of  Religion — 
which  in  1566  had  been  subscribed  (then 
numbering  thirty-eight)  by  the  Convocation 
— were  in  1571  adopted  in  their  present  shape 
and  number, ratified  by  the  Queen,  and  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus  Pro- 
testant Christianity  was  re-established  as 
the  national  religion;  and  severe  coercive 
measures  were  enacted  to  secure  unanimous 
professions  and  obedience. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  victory  been 
thus  completed  over  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  hostile  to  the  settlement  effected  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  than  a  vigorous  and 
long-protracted  conflict  with  the  other  party 
was  renewed.     Both  for  their  numbers  and 
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sincere  activity  these  new  antagonists  were 
formidable  foes.  As,  in  deciding  on  the 
changes  which  should  he  admitted,  Cranmer 
and  the  other  founders  of  the  Church  dis- 
played the  cautious  policy  of  statesmen, 
rather  than  the  pauseless  ardour  of  religious 
partisans  —  more  anxious  to  conciliate  op- 
ponents and  secure  the  most  innovation 
practicable  than  to  contend  uncompromis- 
ingly for  all  the  progress  they  might  think, 
desirable — it  followed,  almost  of  necessity, 
that  multitudes,  deriving  their  opinions  from 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment  on  the 
Scriptures  recently  unsealed  to  them,  and 
urged  by  natural  reaction  to  the  utmost 
distance  from  the  Church  of  Home,  would 
find  their  ardent  expectations  of  the  new 
establishment  unrealized,  and  would  lament 
as  well  the  absence  from  its  constitution 
and  its  ritual  of  much  which  they  desired,  as 
the  continued  presence  there  of  much  which 
they  disliked. 

"  The  Puritans  were  not  wholly  presbyte- 
rian.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  religious 
movement  in  the  public  mind  was  to  de- 
velope  constantly  new  theories  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  each  fresh  advance  dis- 
tinguished by  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
democratic  system.  Although  the  Presby- 
terians, therefore,  for  a  long  time  formed 
the  vast  majority  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Church  establishment,  opinions  much  less 
favourable  than  theirs  to  clerical  authority 
and  State  control  in  matters  of  religion  soon 
began  to  gain  adherents.  Most  conspicuous 
among  the  sects  which  entertained  such  no- 
tions were  the  Independents,  \v\\o,  rejecting 
equally  the  presbyterian  and  episcopal  ma- 
chinery, maintained  that  every  individual 
congregation  is  a  separate  Church,  complete 
and  perfect  in  itself,  and  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  external  oversight.  They  also 
held  that  the  province  of  the  civil  magis- 
trat '  did  not  extend  to  spiritual  things,  the 
State  possessing  no  infallible  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing truth  from  error,  and  the  true 
religion  being  best  discovered  and  estab- 
lished by  the  unforced  zeal  of  its  disciples. 
Similar  opinions  were  maintained  by  the 
Baptists,  who,  about  this  period,  began  to 
grow  into  importance. 

"  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  beheld  the  crisis 
of  the  controversy.  All  the  various  severe 
repressive  measures  which  were  put  in  force 
proved  ineffectual  to  check  the  spread  of 
puritanic  principles,  and  only  served  to 
render  yet  more  bitter  the  hostility  of  their 
professors  towards  the  ruling  hierarchy.  At 
last  this  long  protracted  opposition  triumph- 
ed. Parliament  in  1641  abolished  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  and  deprived  the 
bishops  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In 
1643  episcopacy  was  itself  abolished, and  the 
chief  direction  of  the  Church  intrusted  to  the 
"  Westminster  Assembly,"  a  body  chosen  by 
the  Parliament,  and  consisting  of  120  clergy- 
men and  30  laymen.  This  Assembly,  where 
the  Presbyterians  predominated,  issued  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  a  Larger  and  a  Shorter 
Catechism,  a  form  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  and  a  Directory  for  public  wor- 
ship. Parliament,  in  1615,  suppressed  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  enjoined  the  use  of  the 
Directory— an  outline  service,  which  each 


minister  was  authorized  to  supplement  al 
his  discretion.  Part  only  of  the  Confession 
(Avhich  was  Calvinistic)  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature ;  and  the  form  of  government 
was  not  established,  save  in  Lancashire  and 
London,  and  not  there  without  the  safeguard 
of  an  ultimate  appeal  to  Parliament.  An 
ordinance  was  passed  in  1614  by  which  the 
clergy  were  required  to  take  the  Covenant, 
and  thus  engage  to  uphold  Presbyterianism  ; 
3000  of  them  refused,  and  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices,  being  allowed  one  fifth  part 
of  their  income  for  their  future  mainten- 
ance. In  the  absence  of  episcopacy,  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  administered 
by  the  Assembly,  who  ordained  and  appoint- 
ed ministers.  In  this  reign  the  Quakers 
first  appeared,  originated  by  George  Fox. 

"  Py  Cromwell's  assumption  of  supreme 
authority  in  1649  the  influence  of  the  Presby- 
terians was  much  diminished.  The  power  of 
ordination  was  removed  from  the  Assembly 
and  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  thirty-eight 
persons  of  different  sects  called  Triers,  (nine 
of  whom  were  laymen,)  who  examined  all 
the  nominees  for  ministerial  functions.  In 
Wales,  itinerant  preachers  were  employed 
by  a  Commission  out  of  revenues  at  its  dis- 
posal. Tithes  were  continued  to  the  clergy  ; 
but  the  proceeds  of  the  bishop's  lands,  and 
tenths  and  first-fruits,  were  made  over  to  the 
Commissioners,  with  the  design  of  aiding 
from  the  fund  thus  raised  the  stipends  of  the 
smaller  livings. 

"  The  principle  of  toleration  was  first  re- 
cognised in  this  administration;  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  being  guaranteed  to 
all  'who  professed  faith  in  God — in  Christ 
Jesus  ; '  and  it  was  further  added, '  that  none 
be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  public  re- 
ligion by  penalties  or  otherwise,  but  that 
endeavours  be  used  to  win  them  by  sound 
doctrine  and  the  example  of  a  good  con- 
versation.' 

"  Put  the  change  in  the  national  religion 
which  was  thus  effected  during  the  Interreg- 
num, by  the  advance  towards  a  Puritan  estab- 
lishment, was  nearly  as  evanescent  as  was 
that  which  had  been  caused  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  by  the  retrogression  towards  the  an- 
cient faith.  "With  the  lasting  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  episcopacy  also  was  enduring- 
ly  restored.  The  ascent  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
vacant  throne  in  1660  seemed  to  have  ef- 
faced from  history  the  period  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  regain- 
ed the  dominant  position,  fenced  by  pe- 
nal statutes,  it  had  occupied  in  the  days  of 
Laud. 

"  A  previous  professed  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  Nonconformists  failed.  Like 
Mary,  like  Elizabeth,  like  James  L,  so 
Charles  II.  also,  on  the  eve  of  his  accession, 
promised  tenderness  to  conscientious  scru- 
ples ;  but  the  Savoy  Conference  between  the 
Nonconformists  and  Episcopalians,  conven- 
ed pursuant  to  this  promise,  ended  in  no 
tangible  result.  An  Act  of  Uniformity  more 
stringent  than  the  similar  enactment  oi 
Elizabeth  was  passed  1662,  by  which  all 
ministers  refusing  to  assent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Pook  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  recently  amended,  were  to  be  ejected  from 
their   benefices   on   the  next  St.  Partholo- 
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mew's  Day  ;  and,  accordingly, 2000 ministers 
were  then  deprived  of  their  preferments. 
Several  other  statutes,  varying  in  rigour, 
were  enacted  in  this  reign  against  the  Non- 
conformists, for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Established  Church.  In  1661  the  Cor- 
poration Act  excluded  all  dissenters  from 
municipal  appointments.  Two  Conventicle 
Acts,  in  lG64and  1670,  made  it  penal  for  five 
persons,  in  addition  to  the  occupiers  of  a 
house,  to  assemble  for  religious  worship ; 
and  in  1665  the  Five  Mile  Act  imposed  a 
penalty  of  £40  on  every  Nonconformist  min- 
ister who  came  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporate  town,  and  also  upon  all,  whether 
ministers  or  laymen,  who,  if  not  frequent- 
ing the  Established  Church,  should  teach  in 
a  public  or  private  school.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act,  aimed  at  Roman  Catholics  and  Non- 
conformists equally,  excluded  them  from 
civil  offices  and  military  commands.  In 
1678,  in  consequence  of  Oates's  plot,  the  Ito- 
man  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  sitting 
in  Parliament.  The  King  made  several  at- 
tempts to  grant  a  toleration,  but  as  these 
endeavours  were  supposed  by  Parliament  to 
spring  from  a  desire  to  favour  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, they  uniformly  failed.  Still,  towards 
the  termination  of  this  reign,  a  feeling  of 
the  impolicy  of  treating  harshly  noncon- 
forming Protestants  began  to  be  display- 
ed; and  gradually  the  sentiment  extended 
through  the  nation,  that  a  trivial  diversity 
in  modes  of  worship  might  be  well  allowed 
them  without  danger  to  the  national  estab- 
lishments. 

"  This  feeling  was  much  strengthened  in 
the  reign  of  James,  when  the  Nonconform- 
ists declined  to  receive  the  toleration  which 
the  King,  by  an  illegal  stretch  of  his  pre- 
rogative, held  out  to  them.  Several  of  the 
bishops,  grateful  for  assistance  rendered  at 
a  critical  conjuncture,  entertained  a  plan  of 
comprehension,  which,  proceeding  on  an 
alteration  of  some  portions  of  the  Liturgy, 
might  bring  again  within  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church  the  mass  of  those  who 
had  abandoned  her  communion.  In  the  trou- 
bles and  excitement  of  the  times,  however, 
no  advance  was  made  in  this  direction ;  but 
a  disposition  to  indulgence  was  excited  in 
the  ruling  party,  not  unlikely  to  be  fruitful 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred. 
This  opportunity  was  soon  presented,  when 
King  James  II.,  partly  for  political  and 
partly  for  religious  causes,  was  in  1688  ex- 
pelled the  throne.  The  claim  of  the  Dis- 
senters to  a  milder  treatment  could  not  well 
be  disregarded,  either  by  the  monarch  they 
had  helped  to  elevate,  or  by  the  Church 
they  had  assisted  to  defend.  Accordingly, 
the  Toleration  Act  bestowed,  on  all  but  Ko- 
man  Catholics  and  such  as  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  full  liberty  of  worship, 
upon  paying  tithes  and  other  dues,  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
certifying  their  places  of  worship  to  the 
bishops  or  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  dissent- 
ing ministers  being  also  required  to  sign 
thirty-five  and  a  half  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  scheme  for  a  com- 
prehension was  proceeded  with,  but  proved 
abortive.  A  commission,  appointed  by  the 
King,  suggested  sundry  alterations  in  the 


liturgy  ;  but  these  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation was  unwilling  to  concede,  and  this 
the  last  endeavour  to  procure  by  compre- 
hension greater  uniformity  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  has  never  since  that  period  been 
renewed. 

"  The  Revolution  settled  the  Established 
Church  upon  its  present  basis.  Several  alter- 
ations have,  indeed,  been  since  effected  in 
its  relative  position  towards  other  sects; 
but  not  the  slightest  change  has  been  effect- 
ed in  the  Church  itself,  in  its  doctrines, 
polity,  or  worship.  The  principal  effect  of 
the  Toleration  Act  was  on  the  character  of 
the  Church  as  a  national  establishment.  Be- 
fore this  statute  no  discrepancy  was  deemed 
conceivable  between  the  Church  and  the 
community;  the  one  was  looked  upon  as 
altogether  co-extensive  with  the  other.  To 
dissent  from  the  belief  or  mode  of  worship 
sanctioned  by  supreme  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, was  much  the  same  as  to  rebel  against 
the  civil  power ;  and  all  who  placed  them- 
selves in  this  predicament  were  either  to  be 
brought  by  fines  and  other  punishments  to 
yield  conformity,  or,  if  intractable,  were  to 
be  burnt  or  banished,  and  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  Church  and  Nation  thus  restored. 
The  Toleration  Act  in  part  destroyed  this 
theory.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  still 
considered  national  authority,  endowed  by 
law  with  the  exclusive  right  to  tithes  and 
similar  involuntary  contributions,  gifted 
with  a  special  portion  of  the  State's  con- 
trol ;  but  those  who  differed  from  her  creeds 
and  formularies  were  allowed,  while  aid- 
ing to  support  the  legal  faith,  to  worship  in 
the  way  they  deemed  most  scriptural  and 
proper,  subject  for  a  time  to  some  disquali- 
fying statutes  which  have  gradually  been 
repealed  or  modified. 

"  The  era  of  the  Revolution,  therefore,  is 
the  birthday  of  religious  sects  in  England. 
For  a  long  time  previously  they  had  been 
struggling  into  being  ;  but  from  henceforth 
they  obtained  embodied  life.  The  hasty 
glance  bestowed  upon  the  various  phases  of 
the  land's  religious  history  will  not  be 
deemed  superfluous,  if  it  serve  to  indicate 
with  any  clearness  through  what  intellectual 
conflicts  and  political  convulsions  most  of 
the  extant  varieties  of  creed  have  worked 
their  way  towards  a  separate  embodiment 
and  legal  recognition.  Rut  from  1688  the 
history  of  our  religion,  ceasing  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  history  of  the  State,  must 
not,  as  formerly,  be  looked  for  in  the  national 
annals  or  the  pages  of  the  statute  book,  but 
in  the  records  of  each  individual  church." 

From  a  review  of  the  different  religious 
bodies  who  have  at  various  times  seceded 
from  the  Establishment,  it  will  be  seen  that 
four  of  the  existing  sects, — the  Presbyteri- 
ans, Independents,  Baptists,  and  Society  of 
Friends, — derive  their  origin  directly  from 
the  conflict  of  opinions  which  produced  and 
followed  the  Reformation.  The  prolonged 
reaction  which  succeeded  to  the  Puritan 
enthusiasm  was  not  disturbed  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a 
marvellous  revival  of  religious  sentiment 
broke  in  upon  the  slumbers  of  the  general 
Church,  and,  in  the  form  of  Methodism,  came 
to  be  condensed  into  the  largest  of  the  non- 
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conforming  bodies.  Next,  as  the  author  of 
a  new  belief,  a  SAvedish  noble  and  philoso- 
pher affirms  himself  to  be  divinely  author- 
ized to  publish  a  fresh  revelation,  of  truths 
alleged  to  be  first  made  manifest  to  himself. 
Towards  the  termination  of  the  century  the 
patriarch  of  Methodism  quits  the  world,  and 
leaves  the  vast  community,  which  hitherto 
had  been  consolidated  by  his  influence  and 
skill,  a  prey  to  discords,  which,  recurring  at 
repeated  intervals,  detach  considerable  sec- 
tions from  the  parent  body, — this,  however, 
scarcely  pausing  in  its  growth.  In  recent 
days,  the  startling  oratory  of  a  Scottish 
minister  convinces  many  that  the  prophe- 
sied millennial  advent  is  at  hand;  and  a 
church  at  once  is  founded  claiming  to  pos- 
sess the  apostolic  gifts  which  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited upon  the  eve  of  such  a  consumma- 
tion. More  recent  still,  and  more  remark- 
able, another  claimant  of  celestial  inspira- 
tion has  appeared  across  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Mormon,  like  an- 
other Koran,  is  attracting  its  believers  even 
from  this  country,  whence  continually  little 
bands  are  voyaging  to  join,  at  the  city  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  beneath  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  "  Church  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints." 


The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  embodied  in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy  : 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prescribes  her 
mode  of  worship  ;  and  the  Canons  of  1603 
contain,  so  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned, 
her  code  of  discipline. 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  are  the 
ministerial  orders  known  to  the  episcopal 
establishment  of  England.  In  the  Bishop 
lies  the  power  of  ordination  of  inferior  min- 
isters, who  otherwise  have  no  authority  to 
dispense  the  sacraments  or  preach.  Dea- 
cons, when  ordained,  may,  licensed  by  the 
bishop,  preach  and  administer  the  rite  of 
baptism;  Priests,  by  this  ceremony,  are  fur- 
ther empowered  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  to  hold  a  benefice  with  cure  of 
souls. 

Besides  these  orders,  there  are  also  several 
dignities  sustained  by  bishops  and  by  priests  ; 
as,  (1.)  Archbishops,  each  of  whom  is  chief  of 
a  certain  number  of  bishops,  who  are  usu- 
ally ordained  by  him ;  (2.)  Deans  and  Chap- 
ters, who,  attached  to  all  cathedrals,  are 
supposed  to  form  the  council  of  the  bishop, 
and  to  aid  him  with  advice  ;  (3.)  Archdeacons, 
who  perform  a  kind  of  episcopal  functions 
in  a  certain  portion  of  a  diocese  ;  (4.)  Rural 
Deans,  who  are  assistants  to  the  bishops  in 
a  smaller  sphere. 

These  various  orders  and  dignities  of  the 
Church  have  all  (except  cathedral  deans) 
attached  to  them  peculiar  territorial  juris- 
dictions. The  theory  of  the  establishment 
demands  that  every  clergyman  should  have 
bis  ministrations  limited  to  a  specific  dis- 
trict, or  Parish ;  and  when  England  first 
became  divided  into  parishes,  the  number 
of  churches  would  exactly  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  such  parishes, —  each  parish  being 
just  that  portion  of  the  country  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  meant  to  be  accom- 
modated in  the  newly  erected  church.    In 


course  of  years,  however,  either  prompted 
by  the  growth  of  population,  or  by  th  ir 
own  capricious  piety,  proprietors  erected 
and  endowed,  within  the  mother- parishes, 
fresh  edifices,  which  were  either  chapels  of 
ease  to  the  mother-church,  or  the  centres 
of  new  districts,  soon  allowed  by  custom 
to  become  distinct  ecclesiastical  divisions, 
known  as  "  Chapelries."  In  this  way  nearly 
all  the  soil  of  England  became  parcelled 
out  in  ecclesiastical  divisions,  varying 
greatly  both  in  size  and  population,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  insulated  and  unsys- 
tematic efforts  out  of  which  they  spi'ang. 
Of  late  years,  as  new  churches  have  been 
built,  some  further  subdivisions  of  the  larger 
parishes  have  been  effected  by  the  bishops 
and  commissioners  empowered  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  number  of  ecclesiastical 
districts  and  new  parishes  thus  formed  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  1255,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  4,832,491. 

In  the  ancient  Saxon  period,  ten  such 
parishes  constituted  a  Rural  Deanery.  The 
growth,  however,  of  the  population,  and 
the  increased  number  of  churches,  have  now 
altered  this  proportion,  and  the  rural  dean- 
eries are  diverse  in  extent.  At  present  there 
are  463  such  divisions. 

Archdeaconries,  as  territorial  divisions,  had 
their  origin  soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, previous  to  which  archdeacons  were 
but  members  of  cathedral  chapters.  Seve- 
ral new  archdeaconries  have  been  created 
within  recent  years  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  6  and 
7  William  IV.  c.  77.  The  total  number  now 
is  71. 

Bishoprics,  or  Dioceses,  are  almost  as  an- 
cient as  the  introduction  here  of  Christian- 
ity.   Of  those  now  extant,  all  (excepting 
seven)  were  formed  in  Saxon  or  in  British 
times.    The  Saxon  bishoprics  were  gener- 
ally co-extensive  with  the  several  kingdoms. 
Of  the  excepted  seven,  five  were  created  by 
Henry  VIII. ,  out  of  a  portion  of  the  con-  j 
fiscated  property  of  the  suppressed  religious  i 
houses,  and  the  other  two  (viz.  Manchester  I 
and  Ripon)  were  created  by  the  Act  of  6  and 
7  William  IV.  c.  77.    There  are  two  Arch-  j 
bishoprics,   or  Provinces, — Canterbury,  com-  \ 
prehending  twenty-one"  dioceses,  and  York,  j 
comprising  the  remaining  seven.    The  po-  i 
pulation  of  the  former  in  1851  was  12,785,048 ; 
that  of  the  latter,  5,285,687.     In  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
belonging  to  the   Church  of  England  was 
13,854,  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  church  to 
every  1296  inhabitants  of  England  of  Wales. 


Unendowed  Protestant  Churches.  When  the 
Reformation  had  successfully  (at  least  in 
part)  established  the  important  principle 
that  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  individual 
judgment,  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  it  fol- 
loAved  necessarily  that,  of  the  many  minds 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  Book 
thus  opened  for  their  study,  some  were  found 
to  differ  from  each  other  and  the  rest  re- 
specting its  essential  meaning  and  require- 
ments. Naturally,  also,  those  who  held 
identical  or  closely  similar  opinions  upon 
any  of  the  points  of  difference  were  gradu- 
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ally  led  to  connect  themselves  together  in 
more  or  less  intimate  association.  Thus 
were  formed  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic, 
and  the  Anglican  Establishments  ;  and  thus, 
when  liberty  of  separate  combination  was 
obtained  in  England,  various  churches,  dif- 
fering on  various  points  of  faith  and  order, 
were  oi'iginated  as  distinct  ecclesiastical 
communities.  The  principal  diversities 
which  thus  obtained  (in  combination,  more 
or  less,  with  other  differences)  a  permanent 
embodiment,  may  be  included  and  arranged 
in  three  considerable  classes : — 

I.  Diversities  respecting  the  essential  Doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. 

II.  Diversities  respecting  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures. 

III.  Diversities  respecting  the  Scriptural 
Organization  of  the  Church. 

Prcsbyteriajis.  The  origin  of  Presbyteri- 
anism  is  referrible  to  the  period  just  suc- 
ceeding the  first  triumphs  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  When  those  principles 
had  so  far  triumphed  as  to  have  detached 
considerable  numbers  from  the  Romish  faith, 
it  then  became  essential,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  oversight  of  these  new  con- 
verts, to  establish  some  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery in  lieu  of  that  they  had  forsaken 
when  forsaking  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  investigate  the  subject  of  church 
government  as  indicated  in  the  Scriptivrcs. 
Accordingly,  Calvin,  when  invited  to  as- 
sume the  post  of  ecclesiastical  legislator  for 
the  city  of  Geneva,  bent  his  mind  to  the 
construction  of  a  perfect  system  of  church 
polity  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  di- 
rections or  suggestions  of  the  Bible.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  was  the  production 
of  a  code  of  laws  which  have  since  been  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  basis  of  the  Pres- 
byterian system.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  system  are, — the  existence  in 
the  church  of  but  one  order  of  ministers, 
all  equal,  (spoken  of  in  Scripture  under 
various  appellations  held  to  be  synonymous, 
as  "  bishops,"  "  presbyters,"  and  "  elders,") 
and  the  power  of  these  ministers — assem- 
bled, with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  laity, 
in  local  and  in  general  synods — to  decide  all 
questions  of  church  government  and  disci- 
pline arising  in  particular  congregations. 

The  Scottish  Kirk  adopts  the  Confession, 
Catechism,  and  Directory  prepared  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  as  its  standards  of 
belief  and  worship.  Its  discipline  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  series  of  four  courts  or  as- 
semblies. (1.)  The  Kirk  Session  is  the  lowest 
coxirt,  and  is  composed  of  the  minister  of  a 
parish  and  a  variable  number  of  lay  elders, 
appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  session  it- 
self. (2.)  The  Presbytery  consists  of  represent- 
atives from  a  certain  number  of  contiguous 
parishes,  associated  together  in  one  district. 
The  representatives  are  the  min:sters  of  all 
such  parishes  and  one  lay  elder  from  each. 
This  assembly  has  the  power  of  ordaining 
ministers  and  licensing  probationers  to 
preach  before  their  ordination :  it  also  in- 
vestigates charges  respecting  the  conduct 
of  members,  &c.  An  appeal,  however,  lies  to 
the  next  superior  court;  viz.  (3.)  The  Provin- 
cial Synod,  which  comprises  several  presby- 


teries, and  is  constituted  by  the  ministers 
and  elders  by  whom  these  presbyteries 
themselves  were  last  composed.  (4.)  The 
General  Assembly  is  the  highest  court,  and 
is  composed  of  representatives  (ministers 
and  elders)  from  the  presbyteries,  royal  j 
burghs,  and  universities,  of  Scotland,  to  the  j 
number  (at  present)  of  363 ;  of  which  num- 
ber rather  more  than  two-fifths  are  laymen. 

The  National  Church  of  Scotland  has  three  j 
presbyteries  in  England ;  that  of  London,  j 
containing  five  congregations — that  of  Li-  1 
verpool  and  Manchester,  containing  three  con-  ! 
gregations — and  that  of  the  North  of  Eng-  I 
land,  containing  eight  congregations.  i 

Various    considerable    secessions    have  j 
from   time   to  time  occurred   in   Scotland  ! 
from  the  National  Church,  of  bodies  which,  '■ 
while  holding  Presbyterian  sentiments,  dis-  J 
sent  from   the   particular  mode  in   which  • 
they  are  developed  by  the  Established  Kirk,  ! 
especially  protesting  against  the  mode  in  j 
which    church-patronage   is  administered.  ! 
and  against  the  undue  interference  of  the 
civil  power.     The  principal  of  these  seced 
ing  bodies  are — the  "  United  Presbyterian 
Church,"  and  the  "Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land:" the  former  being  an  amalgamation 
(effected  in  1847)  of  the  "  Secession  Church  " 
(which  separated  in  1732)  with  the  "  Relief 
Synod"  (which  seceded  in  1752),   and  the 
latter  having  been  constituted  in  1843. 

The  "  United  Presbyterian  Church "  has 
five  presbyteries  in  England,  containing 
seventy-six  congregations  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, fourteen  are  locally  in  Scotland,  leav- 
ing the  number  locally  in  England  sixty-two. 

The  "Free  Church  of  Scotland"  has  few 
ramifications,  under  that  name,  in  England  ; 
but  various  Presbyterian  congregations 
which  accord  in  all  respects  with  that  com- 
munity, and  which,  before  the  disruption 
of  1843,  were  in  union  with  the  Established 
Kirk,  compose  a  separate  Presbyterian  body 
under  the  appellation  of  the  "  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,"  having,  in  this  portion 
of  Great  Britain,  seven  presbyteries  and 
eighty-three  congregations. 

Independents,  or  Congregational! sts.  The 
great  distinctive  principle  on  which  is  based 
the  separate  existence  of  that  large  and 
prosperous  body  called,  indifferently,  some- 
times "  Independents,"  sometimes  "  Con- 
gregationalists,"  has  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
tural constitution  of  a  Christian  church. 
Rejecting  equally  the  episcopal  and  the 
presbyterian  model,  Congregational  dissent- 
ers hold  a  church  to  be  simply  a  congrega- 
tion of  true  believers,  that  is,  persons  who 
both  openly  profess  their  faith  in  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  evince 
the  earnestness  of  their  belief  by  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  disposition  and  de- 
meanour. 

To  express  the  total  freedom  of  the  body 
from  exterior  control,  the  term  "  Independ- 
ency "  is  used  ;  to  convey  the  idea  that  every 
member  of  the  church  participates  in  its  ad- 
ministration, "Congregationalism,"  a  more 
modern  appellation,  is  adopted. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Congregational 
churches  are  almost  identical  with  thost' 
embodied  in  the  Articles  of  the  Established 
Church,  interpreted  according  to  their  Cal- 
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vinistic  meaning.  Independents  do  not  re- 
cognise the  advantage  of  subscription  to  a 
formal  creed.  Reference,  however,  to  the 
declaration  of  faith,  order,  and  discipline, 
issued  by  the  Congregational  Union  in  1833, 
furnishes  ample  evidence  of  this  substantial 
harmony. 

The  origin  of  Independency  is  referrible  to 
the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  probable  that  some  conventicles  were 
secretly  established  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  but  the  first  prominent  advo- 
cate of  Congregational  principles  appeared 
in  1580,  in  the  p  rson  of  Robert  Brown,  a 
man  of  ancient  family,  related  to  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burleigh.  Zealous  and  impetuous  of 
spirit,  he  diffused  his  sentiments  by  preach- 
ing from  place  to  place,  principally  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  After  residing  for  three 
years  in  Zealand,  where  he  formed  an  Inde- 
pendent church,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1585,  and  again  itinerated  through  the  coun- 
try with  considerable  success.  At  length, 
having  suffered  thirty-two  incarcerations  in 
as  many  different  prisons,  he  conformed  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Oundle.  But  his  followers  rapidly 
increased,  so  much  so,  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  1593,  directed  specially 
against  them.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  this  measure, 
estimated  the  number  of  the  Brownists  (as 
they  then  were  called)  at  upwards  of  20,000, 
exclusive  of  women  and  children.  They 
were  treated  with  great  rigour,  and  several 
martyrs  to  these  opinions  were  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  church  had  been 
formed  in  London  in  1592,  in  Nicholas 
Lane ;  but  this  persecution  drove  many  to 
the  continent,  where  several  churches  were 
established  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
Leyden  ;  that  at  Leyden  being  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  real  founder  of  Inde- 
pendency. Mr.  Jacob,  another  of  the  exiles, 
returned  to  England  in  1616,  and  then  estab- 
lished an  Independent  Church  in  London. 
During  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Independ- 
ent leaders  were  amongst  the  foremost  of 
the  age  for  talents  and  sagacity.  "When 
Cromwell,  therefore,  (himself  an  Independ- 
ent,) had  assumed  supreme  authority,  their 
principles  obtained  a  potent  recognition ; 
and  a  general  toleration,  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing ideas,  was  in  a  great  degree  ef- 
fected, notwithstanding  strenuous  resist- 
ance by  the  Presbyterians,  whose  system 
was  thus  prevented  from  obtaining  wide  and 
stringent  application.  From  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  Independents  suffer- 
ed much,  in  common  with  the  other  bodies 
of  Dissenters ;  but  since  the  latter  period 
they  have  gained  considerable  and  constant- 
ly increasing  liberty,  and  now  present  the 
aspect  of  a  large  and  united  community, 
second  to  none  amongst  seceding  churches 
for  position  and  political  importance. 

The  number  of  Independent  Congrega- 
tions in  1851  was  3244,  (2604  in  England, 
and  640  in  Wales,)  with  accommodation  for 
1,063,136  persons. 

Baptists.  The  distinguishing  tenets  of  the 
Baptists  relate  to  two  points,  upon  which 
they  differ  from  nearly  every  other  Christian 


denomination;  viz.  (1.)  the  proper  subjects, 
and  (2.)  the  proper  mode,  of  baptism.  Hold- 
ing that  the  rite  itself  was  instituted  for 
perpetual  celebration,  Baptists  consider  (1.) 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  imparted  only  on 
profession  of  belief  by  the  recipient,  and 
that  this  profession  cannot  properly  be 
made  by  proxy,  as  the  custom  is  by  sponsors 
in  the  Established  Church,  but  must  be  the 
genuine  and  rational  avowal  of  the  baptized 
person  himself.  To  illustrate  and  fortify 
this  main  position,  they  refer  to  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  describe  the  cere- 
mony as  performed  on  persons  of  undoubt- 
edly mature  intelligence  and  age,  and  assert 
the  absence  from  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
statement  or  inevitable  implication  that  by 
any  other  persons  was  the  ceremony  ever 
shared.  Adults  being  therefore  held  to  be 
the  only  proper  subjects  of  the  ordinance,  it 
is  also  held  that  (2.)  the  only  proper  mode 
is,  not,  as  generally  practised,  by  a  sprin- 
kling or  affusion  of  the  water  on  the  person, 
but  by  a  total  immersion  of  the  party  in 
the  water.  The  arguments  by  which  this 
proposition  is  supposed  to  be  successfully 
maintained,  are  gathered  from  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  meaning  of  the  word  bap- 
tize, from  the  circumstances  said  to  have  ac- 
companied the  rite  whenever  its  administra- 
tion is  described  in  Scripture,  and  from 
general  accordance  of  the  advocated  mode 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church. 

These  views  are  entertained  in  common 
by  all  Baptists.  Upon  other  points,  how- 
ever, differences  prevail,  and  separate  Bap- 
tist bodies  have  in  consequence  been  formed. 
In  England,  the  following  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  various  sections  which  unitedly  com- 
pose the  Baptist  denomination : 

General  (Unitarian)  Baptists. 

General  (New  Connexion)  Baptists. 

Particular  Baptists. 

Seventh  Day  Baptists. 

Scotch  Baptists. 
The  Baptists,  as  an  organized  community 
in  England,  date  their  origin  from  1608, 
when  the  first  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  London ;  but  their  tenets  have  been  held, 
to  greater  or  to  less  extent,  from  very  early 
times.  The  Baptists  claim  Tertullian  (a.  d. 
150 — 220)  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  (a.  d. 
328 — 389)  as  supporters  of  their  views,  and 
contend,  on  their  authority,  that  the  immer- 
sion of  adults  was  the  practice  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  Their  sentiments  have  ever  since, 
it  is  affirmed,  been  more  or  less  received  by 
nearly  all  the  various  bodies  of  seceders 
which  from  time  to  time  have  parted  from 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  as  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  and  the  other  innovating  con- 
tinental sects  which  existed  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  Prom  the  agitation  which 
accompanied  that  great  event,  the  opinions 
of  the  Baptists  gained  considerable  notice, 
and  the  holders  of  them  underwent  con- 
siderable persecution. 

The  total  number  of  Baptist  Congregations 
in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  period  of  the 
last  census  (1851)  amounted  to  2789. 

Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  The  "  So- 
ciety of  Friends  "  is  the  youngest  of  the  four 
surviving  sects  which  trace  their  origin  to 
that  prolific  period  which  closed  the  era  of 
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the  Reformation,  and  presents  an  embodi- 
ment of  perhaps  the  extremest  pro  test  made 
against  the  ceremonial  religion  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  of  Home.  Its  founder  (whose 
opinions  are,  with  those  of  others  his  con- 
temporaries, still  received  as  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy)  was  George  Fox,  the  son  of  a 
Leicestershire  weaver,  who,  1646,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  commenced  the  public  pro- 
clamation of  his  sentiments.  Conceiving 
that,  in  spite  of  the  advance  which  had  been 
made  towards  more  spiritual  worship,  far 
too  much  reliance  was  still  placed  in  forms 
and  ceremonies  and  mere  human  energy  in 
the  work  of  man's  redemption,  he  put  for- 
ward, as  the  prominent  topic  of  his  preach- 
ing., the  necessity  of  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  souls  of  men  ; 
without  which  influence,  he  taught,  neither 
could  the  truths  of  Scripture  be  correctly 
understood  nor  effectual  faith  excited. 

As  most  of  the  names  bestowed  by  custom 
on  the  days  and  months  derive  their  origin 
from  Pagan  superstition,  Friends  object  to 
use  them  ;  substituting  "  first  day,"  "  se- 
cond day,"  "  first  month,"  "  second  month," 
for  "  Sunday,"  "  Monday,"  "  January,"  and 
§  February,"  respectively;  and  so  on  of  the 
rest. 

The  whole  community  of  Friends  is  mo- 
delled somewhat  on  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem. Three  gradations  of  meetings  or  sy- 
nods,—  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly, — 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  includ- 
ing in  their  supervision  matters  both  of 
spiritual  discipline  and  secular  polity. 

From  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  Friends  have  received  the  benefits  of 
the  Toleration  Acts.  Their  solemn  affirm- 
ations are  accepted  in  lieu  of  oaths  ;  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  Test  Act  rendered 
them  eligible  for  public  offices. 

The  first  assemblies  of  the  Friends  for  se- 
parate public  worship  were  held  in  Leices- 
tershire, in  1644.  In  1652  *the  Society  had 
extended  itself  throughout  most  of  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  before  the  Restoration 
meetings  were  established  in  nearly  all  the 
English  and  Welsh  counties,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
British  provinces  of  North  America.  The 
Society  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  now 
increasing  its  numbers.  The  Friends  them- 
selves account  for  this,  in  part,  by  the  con- 
stant emigration^  of  members  to  America, 
where  the  body  "is  much  more  numerous 
than  in  England.  Put  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that  much  is  attributable  to  the 
feebler  endeavours  now  than  formerly  to 
gain  proselytes.  Since  1800  their  number,  if 
computed  by  the  number  of  their  meeting- 
houses, has  diminished.  In  1800  they  pos- 
sessed 413  meeting-houses,  while  the  num- 
ber returned  to  the  Census  in  1851  was  only 
371.  They  say,  however,  that  this  does  not 
inevitably  indicate  a  smaller  number  of  pro- 
fessors :  since  of  late  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable tendency  amongst  them  to  migrate 
from  the  rural  districts,  and  to  settle  in  the 
larger  towns.  Small  communities  are  to  be 
found  in  parts  of  France,  Germany, Norway, 
and  Australia. 

Unitarians.  Differences  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  person  of  Christ  are  very  an- 


cient. Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
whose  name  is  most  familiar  in  connexion 
with  the  anti-Trinitarian  dispute,  existed 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  but  Sabellius 
had  preceded  him  in  the  third,  in  propaga- 
tion of  very  similar  sentiments.  The  "Arian 
heresy,"  as  historians  have  termed  it,  pro- 
voked extensive  discord  in  the  general 
church;  and  we  read  of  states  and  princes 
choosing  sides  in  this  mysterious  contro- 
versy, and  undertaking  sanguinary  wars  for 
its  decision.  The  "  heresy "  prevailed  to 
some  considerable  extent  in  Britain,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  another  form  of 
anti-Trinitarian  doctrine  was  originated  by 
Ladius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  and  obtained  a 
wide  success  in  Poland.  From  these  two 
prominent  maintainors  of  their  sentiments, 
the  modem  Unitarians  are  often  called  "  So- 
cinians ;  "  but  they  themselves  repudiate  the 
name, — in  part  because  of  a  great  diversity  of 
creed  on  some  particular  points,  and  partly 
from  repugnance  to  be  held  as  followers  of 
any  human  teacher.  In  England,  similar 
sentiments  prevailed  extensively  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
various  persecutions  on  account  of  Arian 
opinions  are  recorded.  Milton  was  a  semi- 
Arian.  But  little  progress  was  effected  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  many  of  the  old  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters embraced  opinions  adverse  to  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine.  A  noticeable  controversy 
on  the  subject  was  begun  in  1719,  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  two  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, in  consequence  of  their  participa- 
tion in  these  sentiments,  were  removed 
from  their  pastoral  chai'ges.  Nevertheless, 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  gradually  became 
impregnated,  although  for  some  time  they 
gave  no  particular  expression  from  their 
pulpits  to  their  views  in  this  respect.  In 
course  of  little  time,  however,  their  con- 
gregations either  came  to  be  entirely  as- 
similated with  themselves  in  doctrine,  or  in 
part  seceded  to  the  Independent  body. 
Thus,  the  ancient  Presbyterian  chapels  and 
endowments  have,  in  great  degree,  become 
the  property  of  Unitarians,  whose  origin,  as 
a  distinct  community  in  England,  may  be 
dated  from  the  first  occurrence  of  such  vir- 
tual transfers,  viz.  from  about  the  period 
just  subsequent  to  1730.  The  modern  Uni- 
tarians differ  from  the  ancient  anti-Trini- 
tarians, chiefly  by  attributing  to  the  Saviour 
less  of  Divine  and  more  of  human  nature. 

Persons  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  were  excepted  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  remained  so  until 
1813,  since  which  period  they  have  occu- 
pied exactly  the  same  position  as  other  Pro- 
tesfrmt  Dissenters  with  respect  to  political 
immunities.  Returns  were  received  at  the 
Census  office  from  229  congregations  con- 
nected with  this  body. 

United  Brethren,  or  Moravians.  The  origin 
of  this  body  of  Christians  is  due  to  the  re- 
lentless persecutions  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  inflicted  on  the  Protestants  of  Bo- 
hemia. Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Bohemia  in  the  9th  century,  from  Greece  ; 
but  the  Papal  system,  by  the  aid  of  the  Em- 
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peror,  soon  became  firmly  established  there. 
Still,  the  inhabitants  were  not  disposed  to 
yield  their  cherished  sentiments ;  and,  stimu- 
lated by  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  and  the 
preaching  and  martyrdom  of  Huss  and  Je- 
rome, they  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves, though  unsuccessfully,  as  firm  ad- 
herents to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  persecution  which  resulted,  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  were  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. They  retired  to  Poland,  where,  in 
1632,  Commenius  was  appointed  "  Bishop  of 
the  dispersed  brethren  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia."  In  Moravia  ostensible  con- 
formity with  Romish  worship  was  enforced  ; 
but  many  of  the  brethren,  cherishing  the 
Protestant  faith,  met  secretly  together  for 
devotion,  and,  as  opportunity  occurred,  fled 
thence  into  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany. 
Ten  of  these,  in  1722,  obtained  permission 
from  Count  Zinzendorf  to  settle  on  a  portion 
of  his  lands.  The  little  settlement  thus 
formed  Avas  called  "  Hernnhutt,"  the  watch 
of  the  Lord.  Count  Zinzendorf  himself  soon 
came  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  Church, 
which  was  shortly  after  formed  into  a  regu- 
lar community,  with  the  designation  of 
"  Unitas  Fratrum,"  and  began  to  establish 
congregations  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  to  send  forth  missionaries  to  remotest 
settlements.  Their  first  establishment  in 
England  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1742. 

The  Moravian  Church  is  formed  according 
to  the  episcopal  model.  The  bishops  have 
been  ordained  in  regular  descent  from  those 
of  the  ancient  Bohemian  Church.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  members  of  the 
"  Unity  "  does  not  exceed  12,000  in  the  whole 
of  Europe,  nor  6000  in  America;  but  it  is 
considered  that  at  least  100,000  more  are  in 
virtual  connexion  with  the  society  and  un- 
der the  spiritual  guidance  of  its  preachers. 
The  number  of  their  chapels  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1851,  was  32,  with  9305  sittings. 
The  United  Brethren  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  missionary  zeal.  They 
maintain  settlements  amongst  the  Hotten- 
tots, the  Greenlanders,  the  Esquimaux,  the 
Indians,  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and 
the  Negroes  of  the  "West  Indies  and  the 
American  continent. 

Wesley  an  Methodists.  Under  the  term 
"Methodists"  are  comprehended  two  prin- 
cipal and  several  subordinate  sections,  hav- 
ing totally  distinct  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions. The  two  grand  sections  differ  from 
each  other  upon  points  of  doctrine.  ;  one 
professing  Arminian,  the  other  Calvinistic, 
sentiments.  The  former  are  the  followers 
of  John  Wesley,  and  from  him  are  called 
"  Wesleyan  Methodists  ;" — the  latter  were 
originated  by  the  labours  of  George  Whit- 
field, but  their  founder's  name  is  not  per- 
petuated in  their  title,  which  is,  generally, 
that  of  "  Calvinistic  Methodists."  Each  of 
the  two  grand  sections  is  divided  into  several 
smaller  sections,  differing  from  each  other 
upon  points  of  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline :  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  comprise 
the  "  Original  Connexion,"  the  "  New  Con- 
nexion," the  "  Primitive  Methodists,"  and 
the  "  Wesleyan  Association," — the  Calvin- 
istic Methodists  comprise  the  body  bearing 
that  specific  name,  and  also  the  churches 


belonging  to  what  is  known  as  "  The  Coun- 
tess of  Huntingdon's  Connexion." 

The  Census  accounts  show  6579  chapels  in 
England  and  Wales  belonging  to  this  Con- 
nexion in  1851,  containing  accommodation 
for  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons. 
Of  late  years,  a  considerable  agitation  has 
diminished  materially  the  numbers  of  the 
Wesleyan  community  :  it  is  stated  that  the 
Original  Connexion  has  by  this  division  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  100,000  members. 

The  Sandemanians,  or  Glassites,  number 
six  congregations  in  England,  with  fewer 
than  a  thousand  sittings.  The  names  by 
which  this  sect  is  known  are  derived  from 
those  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Glass,  a  Scotch  min- 
ister, who  came  into  notice  about  1728  or 
1729,  and  Robert  Sandeman,  who  formed  a 
similar  congregation  in  London  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  later. 

The  members  of  the  New  Church,  or  Swe- 
denborgians,  olaim.  to  possess  an  entirely  new 
doctrinal  truth,  derived  from  the  theological 
writings  of  Baron  Emanuel  Swedenborg  ; 
and,  as  their  name  imports,  they  refuse  to 
be  numbered  with  the  sects  of  which  the 
general  body  of  Christendom  is  at  present 
composed.  Swedenborg  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1688,  and  died  in  London  in  1772. 
It  was  not  until  some  years  after  his  decease 
that  the  formation  of  a  definite  religious 
society  was  commenced  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed his  opinions.  In  1851  the  number  of 
congregations  was  ascertained  to  be  50, 
most  of  them  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster 
and  York. 

The  Plymouth  Brethren — or  simply  "Bre- 
thren," as  they  term  themselves,  receiving 
the  name  only  as  descriptive  of  their  indi- 
vidual state  as  Christians,  not  as  members 
of  any  distinct  religious  sect — number  132 
places  of  worship  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Irvingites — or  members  of  the  "  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church,"  as  they  prefer  to 
be  called — possess  32  chapels,  (chiefly  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,)  with  accom- 
modation for  about  7400  persons. 

The  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons,  are  re- 
ported as  numbering  in  England  and  Wales 
222  places  of  worship — many  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  merely  rooms.  The  number  of 
sittings  was  stated  as  upwards  of  30,000. 

Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship  returned  in  1851 
amounted  to  570,  with  sittings  for  186,000 
persons.  There  were  in  1853,  in  England, 
eleven  colleges  belonging  to  the  Romish 
Church,  and  88  religious  houses  (15  for  men, 
and  73  for  women) ;  while  the  number  of 
priests  was  875.  The  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  steadily  increased  of  late 
years,  since  their  relief  from  the  civil  disa- 
bilities to  which  they  were  long  subjected. 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1688,  by  which  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  relieved  from 
many  of  the  disabilities  that  previously  at- 
tached to  them,  procured  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  still 
remained  subjected  to  the  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  various  statutes  which,  since  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  had  been  passed  for  their 
discouragement.  These  were  exceedingly 
severe.  Apart  from  the  punishments  award- 
ed for  the  semi-political  offence  of  denying, 
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or  refusing  to  admit,  the  sovereign's  supre- 
macy, the  Acts  of  Recusancy  exposed  them 
to  considerable  fines  for  non-attendance  on 
the  service  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
by  other  statutes  they  were  not  permitted 
to  establish  schools  in  England,  nor  to  send 
their  ch.ldren  to  be  taught  abroad — they 
were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military 
offices,  from  seats  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  practice  of  the  law, — 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at  parliament- 
ary elections,  —  proselytes  to  Popery,  and 
those  who  were  the  means  of  their  conver- 
sion, were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  trea- 
son ; — and,  by  various  oaths  and  tests  as  well 
as  by  express  provision,  they  were  h  ndered 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship, 
and  prevented  from  promulgating  their  doc- 
trines. Their  condition  was,  in  fact,  deterior- 
ated in  the  reign  of  "William  III.,  some 
enactments  of  especial  rigour  being  sanc- 
tioned. 

Not  much  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  took  place  for  nearly  a 
century  after  the  Revolution.  As  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  grew  milder,  many  of  the 
penal  laws  were  not  enforced ;  though,  while 
the  throne  remained  exposed  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Stuart  family,  the  laws  them- 
selves continued  on  the  Statute  Book;  in- 
deed, some  further  measures  were  enacted 
during  the  agitations  consequent  upon  the 
Catholic  Rebellion  of  1716.  When,  how- 
ever, in  the  person  of  George  III.,  the  Bruns- 
wick dynasty  was  firmly  settled  on  the 
throne,  a  course  of  mitigating  legislation  was 
commenced,  which  gradually  relieved  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  all  restraints  upon 
their  worship,  and  from  nearly  all  the  inca- 
pacities attached  to  their  religion.  In  1778 
the  first  remedial  Act  was  passed,  repealing 
the  provision  in  the  10th  and  12th  of  William 
III.,  by  which  the  Catholics  were  disabled 
from  taking  lands  by  descent.  The  Gordon 
riots  of  1780  rather  aided  than  retarded  the 
advance  of  public  sentiment  towards  addi- 
tional relief:  and  in  1791,  Mr.  Pitt  (having 
obtained  from  the  chief  continental  uni- 
versities unanimous  opinions  that  the  Pope 
possessed  no  civil  authority  in  England, 
that  he  cannot  absolve  the  subjects  of  a 
sovereign  from  their  allegiance,  and  that 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
do  not  excuse  or  justify  a  breach  of  faith 
with  heretics)  procured  the  passing  of  an- 
other bill,  by  which,  upon  taking  a  form  of 
oath  prescribed,  the  Catholics  were  secured 
against  most  of  the  penalties  pronounced  by 
former  Acts.  They  were  left,  however,  still 
subjected  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
by  which  they  were  excluded  from  all  civil 
and  military  offices  ;  were  prohibited  from 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
were  aisaUed  from  presenting  to  advowsons. 
The  removal  of  the  chief  of  these  remaining 
disabilities  was  zealously  urged  upon  the 
Parliament  for  many  years  successively.  In 
1813  an  important  measure,  framed  with 
this  intention,  was  defeated  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  only  four ;  while  in  1821  a 
bill  to  the  same  effect  passed  through  the 
lower  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Peers. 
At  lengthen  1828,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  abrogated,  and  in  1829  the  Catho- 


lic Emancipation  Act  bestowed  on  Roman 
Catholics  substantially  the  same  amount  of 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters. 

The  Jews  (at  once  a  nation  and  a  Church) 
have  53  synagogues,  with  accommodation 
for  8438  worshippers. 


The  returns  made  by  the  late  Census  in 
reference  to  religious  worship  indicate  the 
astonishing  fact,  that  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  fewer  than  half 
are  habitual  attendants  upon  the  services  of 
the  Established  Church.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  attendances  at  places  of  religious 
worship  on  Sunday,  March  30th,  1851,  (the 
day  for  which  the  returns  were  obtained,) 
amounting  to  10,890,066,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land claimed  5,292,551,  while  other  religious 
bodies  unitedly  numbered  5,603,515.  Of  the 
total  number  of  sittings  (10,212,563)  pro- 
vided by  religious  bodies,  5,317,915,  or  some- 
what more  than  half,  are  furnished  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Of  34,467  places  of  wor- 
ship, there  belong  to  the  Established  Church 
the  number  of  14,077 — to  all  other  religious 
bodies  unitedly  20,390 ;  but  many  of  the  lat- 
ter consist  merely  of  single  rooms,  or  of 
places  only  temporarily  converted  to  reli- 
gious uses. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies,  next 
to  the  Established  Church,  are  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  the  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  the  Baptists.  The  Wesleyans 
are  found  most  numerously  in  Cornwall, 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  Dur- 
ham, and  Nottinghamshire  :  their  numbers 
being  fewest  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Essex,  Warwickshire,  and  Hertfordshire. 
The  Independents  flourish  most  in  South 
Wales,  North  Wales,  Essex,  Dorsetshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  Suffolk :  least  in  North- 
umberland, Durham,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  The  Baptists  are  strongest 
in  Monmouthshire,  South  Wales,  Hunting- 
donshire, Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire ,and  Buckinghamshire  ;  weak- 
est in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, Cornwall,  Staffordshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  proportionately 
most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  Monmouth- 
shire, Northumberland,  Staffordshire,  Cum- 
berland, and  Warwickshire  :  least  so  in  the 
counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Rutland, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Devon.  That  is, 
they  are,  relatively  to  the  entire  population, 
most  numerous  in  the  manufacturing,  and 
fewest  in  the  strictly  agricultural,  counties. 


In  regard  to  education,  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  less  advanced  than  in  some 
other  countries.  The  proportion  which  the 
number  of  children  actually  at  school  bears 
to  the  entire  population  is  smaller  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States.  But  great  improvement 
both  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  primary 
instruction  has  taken  place  of  late  years, 
and  extensive  assistance  is  now  afforded  by 
the  Government  to  schools  in  connexion 
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with  each  of  the  two  great  Educational  So- 
cieties,— the  National  Society,  which  repre- 
sents the  Established  Church,  and  has  under 
its  direction  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
schools, — and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
dissenting  classes.  The  chief  establishments 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of 
education  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Scotland  occupies  a  higher  position  than 
England,  both  in  regard  to  elementary  in- 
struction and  to  the  superior  branches  of 
education.  An  extensive  system  of  in- 
struction, through  the  agency  of  parochial 
schools,  partly  under  the  direction  of  the 
clergy,  is  carried  out  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  has  resulted  in  a  very  general 
diffusion  of  moral  and  religious  training 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

In  Ireland,  elementary  instruction  is  pro- 
moted by  a  numerous  body  of  schools  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  National 
Education,  and  assisted  with  funds  by  the 
government.  The  three  Queen's  Colleges  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  recently  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  affording  secular 
education  (without  reference  to  differences 
of  religious  belief)  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  together  constitute  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, the  chancellor  and  senate  of  which 
possess  the  usual  power  of  granting  de- 
grees. 

Great  Britain  is  distinguished  rather  as  a 
naval  than  a  military  power,  but  maintains 
nevertheless  a  numerous  standing  army, 
amounting,,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1856,  to  an  effective  land  force  of '246,700 
men.  The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  country  on  the  globe, 
and  embraces  more  than  600  ships  of  all 
classes,  of  which  upwards  of  100  are  steam 
vessels.  This  is  altogether  independent  of 
the  commercial  navy,  to  the  greatness  of 
which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
The  great  increase  in  the  steam  navy  of 
Britain  of  late  years,  both  in  regard  to  war- 
steamers  and  those  employed  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  forms  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  empire. 

History.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  at- 
tempt here  even  the  briefest  sketch  of  a 
subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  annals  of 
British  history,  and  we  may  refer  the  reader 
who  desires  information  on  this  head  to 
the  companion  volume  of  this  series,  in 
which  the  records  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  empire  are  succinctly  given. 1  But  it 
may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  the  fol- 

1  Treasury  of  History.  The  same  volume  may 
be  similarly  referred  to  for  historical  sketches  of 


lowing  events,  which  a  popular  modern 
writer- justly  regards  as  the  leading  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  empire  at  large. 

1.  The  invasion  and  establishment  of  the 
English  power  in  Ireland  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. 

2.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1604,  on  the  accession  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.. 

3.  The  great  civil  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  folio  wed  by  the  execution  of 
that  monarch  in  1649,  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  in  1660. 

4.  The  Revolution,  justly  styled  "glori- 
ous," in  1688,  which  expelled  the  Stuart 
family  from  the  throne  ;  defined  and  firmly 
established  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  introduced  a  liberal,  tolerant,  and 
really  responsible  system  of  government, 
under  our  great  deliverer,  William,  Prince 
of  Orange. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  legislative 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in 
1707. 

6.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, in  1714. 

7.  The  American  war,  1776—1784. 

8.  The  war  with  revolutionary  France, 
commenced  1793,  and  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815. 

9.  Tlu*  leg  slative  union  of  Ireland  with 
England  and  Scotland,  in  1799. 

10.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832. 
Colonies.    The  British  empire  includes  a 

vast  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  pos- 
sessions, embracing  territories  situated  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire:" — 

It  has  been  often,  and  with  truth,  ob- 
served, that  the  empire  of  Britain  is  one 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  The  sum- 
mer and  winter  tropic  alike  fall  within  its 
limits,  and  from  the  ice  and  snows  that  gird 
the  northern  pole  it  stretches  towards  the 
further  extremity  of  the  southern  temper- 
ate zone. 

A  description  of  the  various  countries 
that  are  embraced  within  this  wide-spread- 
ing dominion  Avill  be  found  in  future  sections 
of  our  volume,  under  the  separate  headings 
to  which  they  naturally  belong.  The  Table 
given  in  the  succeeding  page  exhibits  a 
general  view  of  their  extent  and  population, 
brought  together  in  a  summary  form. 

other  countries,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
'*  M'Culloch,  Geog.  Diet.,  Art.  Great  Britain. 
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TABLE  OF  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

I  Area  in  Eng. 
1      sq.  miles. 

Population. 

IN  EUROPE. 

British  Islands  (in  1851) : 

England  and  Wales           ..... 

57,813 

17,923,000 

Scotland            ...... 

30,084 

2,871,000 

Ireland     •    .            .            .            .                        .            . 

32,513 

6,515,000 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands 

313 

143,000 

Heligoland      ....... 

5 

2,400 

Gibraltar  ....... 

3 

13,000 

Malta  and  Gozo          ...... 

122 

119,000 

Ionian  Islands     ...... 

1,097 

220,000 

IN  ASIA. 

British  India   (including   Sinde,  the  Punjaub,  and  \ 

Ceylon,  with  Assam,  Aracan,  Pegu,  the  Tenasserim  ! 
Provinces,  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore)             ) 

756,000 

99,000,000 

Protected  states  of  India             .... 

536,000 

52,01  0,000 

Aden          ....... 

9 

40,000 

Hong-Kong    ....            ... 

30 

30,000 

Labium      ....... 

26 

IN  AFRICA. 

Western  Africa  (including  the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  \ 

232 

62,500 

and  settlements  on  the  Gol  I  Coast)             .            .     j 

Cape  Colony  (Cape  of  Good  Hope) .... 

200,000 

200,000 

Natal          ....... 

18,000 

150,000 

Ascension        ....... 

34 

400 

St.  Helena             ...... 

47 

7,000 

Mauritius  and  its  dependencies      .... 

1,020 

188,800 

IN  AMERICA. 

350,000 

1,844,000 

New  Brunswick  ...... 

27,700 

194,000 

15,600  I 

300,000 

Cape  Breton  Island         ..... 

3,125  J 

Prince  Edward  Island          ..... 

2,130 

62,000 

Newfoundland     ...... 

36,000 

100,000 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and  Labrador    . 

2.700,000 

100,000 

Vancouver  Island            ..... 

'  14,000 

West  Indies  (including  British  Guiana  and  Honduras) 

102,280 

943,600 

Bermuda  Islands             ..... 

22 

11,000 

Falkland  Islands        ...... 

6,000 

500 

IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

Xew  South  Wales     ...... 

400,000 

200,000 

Victoria,  or  Port  Phillip            .... 

80,000 

825,000 

South  Australia          ...... 

300,000 

75,000 

Western  Australia  (settled  portions  of) 

40,000 

10,000 

Unoccupied  regions  of  Australia    .... 

2,180,000 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land 

24,000 

75,000 

Norfolk  Island            ...... 

13 

New  Zealand        ...... 

99,500 

94,000 

SUMMARY,  IN  ROUND  NUMBE 

RS. 

British  Islands            ..... 

120,000 

27,500,000 

Colonies  and  dependencies  in  Europe  . 

1,200 

35 1 ,000 

Do.                    do.                    Asia  . 

1,305,000 

150,646,000 

Do.                    do.                    Africa    . 

219,000 

600,000 

Do.                    do.                    America 

3,230,800 

3,200,000 

Do.                    do.                    Australia,  &c.  . 
Total  British  Empire 

3,124,000 

700,000 

8,000,000 

183,000,000 

i .. . , 
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LIST  OF  TOWNS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS, 

WITH  THE    NAMES  OF    THE  COUNTIES 

IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE    SITUATED,  AND  THE    POPULATIONS, 

ACCORDING    TO    THE    CENSUS    OF    1851. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

~~ i3ir 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Abbeyleix 

Queen's  County 

Ballycastle 

Antrim 

1669 

Aberavon 

Glamorgan 

2380 

Bally  castle 

Mayo 

372 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

53,808 

Ballyclare 

Antrim 

940 

Aberffraw 

Anglesey 

1338 

Ballymahon 

Longford 

1025 

Aberford 

York  (W.  R.) 

996 

Ballymena 

Antrim    • 

6403 

Abergavenny 

Monmouth 

5506 

Ballymoney 

Antrim 

2578 

Aberystwith 

Cardigan 

5231 

B  allymore 

Kildare 

1675 

Abingdon 

Berks 

5954 

Ballymote 

Sligo 

965 

Accrington 

Lancashire 

8108 

Ballynahinch 

Down 

1006 

Airdrie 

Lanark 

14,435 

Ballyshannon 

Donegal 

3697 

Alcester 

Warwick 

2027 

Baltinglass 

Wick  low 

1572 

Aldborough 

Suffolk 

1627 

Bampton 

Devon 

2102 

Aldborough 

York  (W.  R.) 

2438 

Bampton 

Oxford 

2780 

Alfreton 

Derby 

8326 

Banagher 

King's  County 

1846 

Allendale 

Northumberland 

6383 

Banbridge 

Down 

3301 

Alloa 

Clackmannan 

6676 

Banbury 

Oxford 

4026 

Alnwick 

Northumberland 

7319 

Bandon 

Cork 

7943 

Altringham 

Cheshire 

4488 

Banff 

Banff 

3557 

Anilwch 

Anglesey 

5813 

Barking 

Essex 

9888 

Amptliill 

Bedford 

1961 

Barmouth 

Merioneth 

1673 

Andover 

Hants 

5187 

Barnard  Castle 

Durham 

4608 

Annan 

Dumfries 

4570 

Barnesley 

York  (W.  R.) 

14,913 

Antrim. 

Antrim 

2722 

Barnet 

Herts 

2380 

Appleby 

Westmoreland 

1256 

Barnstable 

Devon 

11,371 

Arbroath 

Forfar 

8302 

Barton  on  Irwell 

Lancashire 

12,687 

Ardee 

Louth 

2752 

Basingstoke 

Hants 

4263 

Ardfert 

Kerry 

3191 

Bath 

Somerset 

54,240 

Ardrossan 

Ayr 

2071 

Bathgate 

Linlithgow 

3311 

Arklow 

Wicklow 

3300 

Batley 

York  (W.  R.) 

9308 

Armagh. 

Armagh 

9306 

Battle 

Sussex 

3849 

Arundel 

Sussex 

2748 

Bawtry 

York 

1170 

Ashburton 

Devon 

3432 

Beaconsfield 

Bucks 

1684 

Ashby  de  la        ) 
Zouch              i 

Leicester 

6230 

Beaminster 
Beaumaris 

Dorset 
Anglesey 

2832 
2465 

Ashford 

Kent 

5007 

Beccles 

Suffolk 

4398 

Ashton  under    ] 
Lyne               ) 

Lancashire 

30,676 

Bedale 
Bedford 

York  (W.  R.) 
Bedford 

1200 
11,G93 

Askeaton 

Limerick 

1957 

Bedwin,  Great 

Wilts 

2193 

Askrigg 

York  (N.  R.) 

633 

Beith 

Ayr 

4012 

Aspati'ia 

Cumberland 

2246 

Belfast 

Antrim 

100,300 

Atherton 

Lancashire 

4600 

Belford 

Northumberland 

1857 

Athboy 

Meath 

1204 

Belmullet 

Mayo 

935 

Atherstone 

Warwick 

3819 

Belper 

Derby 

10,082 

Athlone 

Westmeath. 

6218 

Belturbet 

Cavan 

2054 

Auchterarder 

Perth 

2520 

Berkhampstead 

Herts 

33!)5 

Auchtcrmucbty 

Fife 

2673 

Bervie 

Kincardine 

878 

Auckland,  West 
Axbridge 

Durham 
Somerset 

2303 
939 

Berwick  upon   ) 
Tweed             j 

Northumberland 

15,094 

Axminster 

Devon 

2769 

Beverley 

York 

8915 

Aylesbury 

Bucks 

5700 

Bewdley 

Worcester 

3124 

Ayr 

Ayr 

9110 

Bicester 

Oxford 

3054 

Bideford 

Devon 

5775 

Bacup 

Lancashire 

10,000 

Bierley,  North 

York  (W.  R.) 

11,710 

Bagnalstown 

Carlo  w 

2256 

Biggar 

Lanark 

1530 

Bakewell 

Derby 

2217 

]  lilies  wade 

Bedford 

4460      i 

Bala 

Merioneth 

1255 

Billericay 

Essex 

1533 

Balbriggan 

Dublin 

2310 

Bilston 

Stafford 

23,527 

Baldock 

Herts 

1920 

Bingham 

Notts 

2051 

Ballina 

Mayo 

6569 

Bingley 

York  (W.  R.) 

13,137 

Ballinakill 

Queen's  County 

1109 

Birkenhead 

Cheshire 

24,285 

Ballinamore 

Leitrim 

704 

Birmingham 

Warwick 

232,841 

Ballinasloe 
Ballingarry 

Gal  way 
Limerick 

6550 
1451 

Birr,  or  Par-      ) 
sonstown         j 

King's  County 

5481 

Ballinrobe 

Mayo 

2161 

Bishop-Auckland 

Durham 

5112 

Ballybay 

Monaghan 

4658 

Bishop -Stortford 

Herts 

5280 

1 
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Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Bishop 'sAY  al-     ] 

Hants 

2265 

Cahirciveen 

Kerry 

18u2 

tham                j 

Caistor 

Lincoln 

2407 

Blackburn 

Lancashire 

46,536 

Callan 

Kilkenny 

2368 

Blackpool 

Lancashire 

2180 

Calne 

Wilts 

2514 

Blackrock 

Dublin 

2342 

Camborne 

Cornwrall 

6547 

Blairgowrie 

Perth 

2914 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

27,815 

Blandford 

Dorset 

3913 

Camelford 

Cornwall 

705 

Blyth,  South 

Northumberland 

2060 

Campbelltown 

Argyle 

6880 

Bodmin 

Cornwall 

4327 

Canterbury 

Kent 

18,398 

Bolingbroke 

Lincoln 

980 

Cappoquin 

Waterford 

2.19 

Bolton 

Lancashire 

61,171 

Cardiff 

Glamorgan 

18,351 

Bootle 

Cumberland 

811 

Cardigan 

Cardigan 

o876 

Boroughbridge 

York  (W.  B.) 

1095 

Carlingford 

Louth 

9437 

Borrisoleagh 

Tipperary 

1128 

Carlisle 

Cumberland 

26,810 

Bonis  in  Ossory 

Queen's  County 

804 

Carlo  w 

Carlow 

9121 

Borrowstoneness 

Linlithgow 

2645 

Carndonagh 

Donegal 

708 

Boston 

Lincoln 

14,733 

Carnew 

Wexford 

5908 

Bosworth            I 
(Market)         j 
Botesdale 

Leicester 
Suffolk 

2449 
626 

Carrickfergus 
Carrick-on-        ) 
Shannon         j 

Antrim 
Leitrim 

8520 
1796 

Bourne , 

Lincoln 

3717 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Tipperary 

6214 

Bowes 

York  (N.  B.) 

725 

Cartmel 

Lancashire 

5213 

Boyle 

Boscommon 

3463 

Cashel 

Tipperary 

8247 

Brackley 

Northampton 

2277 

Castlebar 

Mayo 

4027 

Bradford 

York  (W.  B.) 

52,493 

Castle  Belling-  ) 

Louth 

538 

Bradford 

Wilts 

8959 

ham                 j 

Bradninch 

Devon 

1834 

Castle-Blaney 

Monaghan 

2077 

Braintree 

Essex 

4340 

Castlecomer 

Kilkenny 

1695 

Brandon 

Suffolk 

2215 

Castle-Douglas 

Kirkcudbright 

1847 

Bray 

Dublin 

3156 

Castlefinn 

Donegal 

637 

Brechin 

Forfar 

4515 

Castle-Pollard 

Westmeath 

1052 

Brecknock 

Brecon 

5673 

Castlereagh 

Boscommon 

1211 

Brentford 

Middlesex 

8870 

Castletown 

Isle  of  Man 

2479 

Brentwood 

Essex 

2205 

Castletown-       ) 

Cork 

933 

Bridgend 

Glamorgan 

1779 

Boche             j 

Bridgenorth 

Shropshire 

6172 

Castlewellan 

Down 

849 

Bridgewater 

Somerset 

10,317 

Celbridge 

Kildare 

1674 

Bridlington 

York  (E.  B.) 

6848 

Cerne  Abbas 

Dorset 

1343 

Bridport 

Dorset 

7566 

Chapel-en-le-    ] 

Derby 

3214 

Brighton 

Sussex 

69,673 

Frith               j 

Bristol 

Gloucester 

137,328 

Chapel-Izod 

Dublin 

1565 

Brixham 

Devon 

5936 

Chard 

Somerset 

2291 

Bromley 

Kent 

4127 

Charleville 

Cork 

2660 

Bromsgrove 

Worcester 

10/  08 

Chatham 

Kent 

28,424 

Bromwich,  "West 

Stafford 

34,591 

Cheadle 

Stafford 

2728 

Bromyard 

Hereford 

3093 

Chelmsford 

Essex 

6033 

Brough 

Westmoreland 

773 

Cheltenham 

Gloucester 

35,051 

Broughton  in     ) 
Furness           j 

Lancashire 

1297 

Chepstow 
Chertsey 

Monmouth 
Surrey 

4.^32 
2743 

Buckenham        | 

Norfolk 

766 

Chester 

Cheshire 

27,766 

(New)              ] 

Chesterfield 

Derby 

7101 

Buckingham. 

Bucks 

4020 

Chichester 

Sussex 

8662 

Builth 

Brecon 

1158 

Chippenham 

Wilts 

1707 

Bungay 

Suffolk 

3841 

Chipping-Nor-  ) 

Oxford 

3368 

Burford 

Oxford 

1593 

ton                   j 

Burnley 

Lancashire 

20,828 

Chipping-Sod-  ) 

Gloucester 

1195 

Burntisland 

Fife 

2329 

bury                 j 

Burslem 

Stafford 

19,275 

Chorley 

Lancashire 

8907 

Burton-upon-    ) 

Stafford 

9769 

Christchurch 

Hants 

7475 

Trent               j 

Chudleigh 

Devon 

2401 

Bury 

Lancashire 

31,262 

Chumleigh 

Devon 

1711 

Bury  St.  Ed-      ] 
mund's            j 

Suffolk 

13,900 

Church  Stretton 
Cirencester 

Shropshire 
Gloucester 

1676 
6096 

Butte  vant 

Cork 

1531 

Clackmannan 

Clackmannan 

1535 

Buxton 

Derby 

12J5 

Clare 

Suffolk 

1769 

Caerleon 

Monmouth 

1281 

Cleobury-Mor-  ) 
timer               j 

Shropshire 

1738 

Caermarthen 

Caermarthen 

10,524 

Clifden 

Galway 

1002 

Caernarvon 

Caernarvon 

8674 

Clifton 

Gloucester 

17,634 

Caerphilly 

Glamorgan 

634 

Clitheroe 

Lancashire 

7244 

Cahir 

Tipperary 

3694 

Clogheen 

Tipperary 

1562 
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Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula-  1 
tion. 

Clogher 

Tyrone 

558 

Denbigh 

Denbigh 

5498 

Cloghjordan 

Tipperary 

1053 

Dent 

York  (W.  R.) 

1630 

Clonakilty 

Cork 

3297 

Deptford 

Kent 

27,896 

Clones 

Monaghan 

2326 

Derby 

Derby 

40,609 

Clonmel 

Waterford 

15,204 

Devizes 

Wilts 

6554 

Clonmellon. 

Westmeath 

626 

Devonport 

Devon 

38,180 

Cloyne 

Cork 

1713 

Dewsbury 

York  (W.  R.) 

14,049 

Cockermouth 

Cumberland 

7275 

Dingle 

Kerry 

3^5 

Co  geshall 

Essex 

3580 

Dingwall 

Ross 

1990 

Colchester 

Essex 

19,443 

Diss 

Norfolk 

2419 

Coldstream 

Berwick 

3188 

Dolgelly 

Merioneth 

2041 

Cole  ford 

Gloucester 

2310 

Donaghadee 

Down 

2818 

Coleraine 

Londonderry 

5920 

Donaghmore 

Queen's  County 

1029 

Coleshill 

Warwick 

1980 

Doncaster 

York  (W.  R.) 

12,052 

Collon 

Louth 

2547 

Donegal 

Donegal 

1563 

Collooney 

Dublin 

568 

Doneraile 

Cork 

1856 

Colne 

Lancashire 

6644 

Donington 

Lincoln 

1867 

Cong 

Gal  way 

519 

Dorchester 

Dorset 

6394 

Congleton 

Cheshire 

10,520 

Dorking 

Surrey 

3490 

Connor 

Antrim 

242 

Dornoch 

Sutherland 

451 

Conway 

Caernarvon 

2105 

Douglas 

Isle  of  Man 

9880 

Cookstown 

Tyrone 

2993 

Douglas 

Lanark 

2611 

Cootehill 

Cavan 

2105 

Doune 

Perth 

1559 

Corbridge 

Northumberland 

1363 

Dover 

Kent 

22,244 

Corfe- Castle 

Dorset 

1966 

Downham          ) 

Cork 

Cork 

85,745 

Market            j 

Norfolk 

2867 

Corrofin 

Clare 

994 

Downpatrick 

Down 

3827 

Corwen 

Merioneth 

2069 

Downton 

Wilts 

2727 

Coventry 

Warwick 

36,208 

Droiiheda 

Louth 

16,845 

Cowes,  West 

Isle  of  Wight 

4786 

Droitwich 

Worcester 

3125 

Crail 

Eife 

1247 

Dromore 

Down 

1872 

Cranborne 

Dorset 

2737 

Dronfield 

Derby 

5231 

Cranbrook 

Kent 

1652 

Dublin 

Dublin 

258,361 

Crediton 

Devon 

3934 

Dudley 

Worcester 

37,962 

Creetown 

Kirkcudbright 

1303 

Dukinfield 

Cheshire 

26,418 

Crewe 

Cheshire 

4491 

Duleek 

Meath 

374 

Crewkerne 

Somerset 

3303 

Dulverton 

Somerset 

1497 

Cricceath 

Caernarvon 

530 

Dumbarton 

Dumbarton 

4766 

Crickhowell 

Brecon 

1403 

Dumfries 

Dumfries 

11,107 

Cricklade 

Wilts 

1906 

Dunbar 

Haddington 

2965 

Crieff 

Perth 

4504 

Dunblane 

Perth 

1816 

Cromarty 

Cromarty 

1988 

Dundalk 

Louth 

9841 

Cromer 

Norfolk 

1366 

Dundee 

Forfar 

61,4  J  9 

Cromford 

Derby 

1190 

Dunfanaghy 

Donegal 

587 

Croom 

Limerick 

1325 

Dunfermline 

Fife 

13,836 

Crossmolina 

Mayo 

1225 

Dungannon 

Tyrone 

3835 

Crowland 

Lincoln 

3183 

Dungarvan 

Waterford 

6311 

Crowle 

Lincoln 

2245 

Dungiven 

Londonderry 

917 

Croydon 

Surrey 

10,260 

Dunkeld 

Perth 

1104 

Cuckfield 

Sussex 

3196 

Dunlavan 

Wicklow 

1741 

Cullen 

Banff 

1697 

Dunleer 

Louth 

505 

Cullen 

Tipperary 

904 

D  unman  way 

Cork 

2212 

Cullompton 

Devon 

2765 

Dunmore 

Gal  way 

880 

Culross 

Perth 

605 

Dunmow 

Essex 

3235 

Cumbernauld 

Dumbarton 

2227 

Dunse 

Berwick 

3407 

Cupar 

Eife 

7427 

Dunstable 

Bedford 

3589 

Cupar-Angus 

Eorfar' 

1661 

Durham 

Durham 

13,188 

Cushendall 

Antrim 

527 

Dnrrow 
Dursley 

Kilkenny 
Gloucester 

1085 
2752 

Dalkeith 

Edinburgh 

6521 

Dysart 

Fife 

1610 

Dalton  in  Fur-  ) 
ness                 j 

Lancashire 

4683 

Earlsferry 

Fife 

436 

Darlington 

Durham 

11,228 

Easingwold 

York  (N.  R.) 

2717 

Dart  ford 

Kent 

5763 

East  Dereham 

Norfolk 

3372 

Dartmouth 

Devon 

4508 

East  llsley 

Berks 

750 

Darwen,  Lower 

Lancashire 

8521 

East  Lavington 

Wilts 

1721 

Darwen,  Over 

Lancashire 

7020 

Eastbourne 

Sussex 

3433 

Daventry 

Northampton 

4430 

Etch-shall 

Stafford 

1427 

Deal 

Kent 

7067 

Edenderry 

King's  County 

1850 

Debenham 

Suffolk 

1653 

Edgev.orths-      ) 

Deddington 

Oxford 

2178 

town                j 

Longford 

817 
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Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh 

160,302 

Glandford  Brigg 

Lincoln 

2201 

Egremont 

Cumberland 

2049 

Glasgow 

Lanark 

329,097 

Egton 

York  (N.  R.) 

1129 

Glasslough 

Monaghan 

463 

Elgin 

Elgin 

53»3 

Glastonbury 

Somerset 

3125 

Elie 

Fife 

813 

Glenarm 

Antrim 

951 

Elland 

York  (W.  R.) 

9225 

Glin 

Limerick 

1243 

EUesmere 

Shropshire 

2087 

Glossop 

Derby 

28,625 

Elphin 

Itoscommon 

1225 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

17,572 

Ely 

Cambridge 

6176 

Godalming 

Surrey 

4657 

Einly 

Tipperary 

3057 

Goole 

York  (W.  R.) 

4722 

E  my  vale 

Monaghan 

518 

Gorey 

Wexford 

4393 

Ennis 

Clare 

7800 

Gort 

Galway 

5045 

Enniscorthy 

Wexford 

7735 

Gosport 

Hants 

7414 

Enniskillen 

Fermanagh 

5949 

Gowran 

Kilkenny 

2444 

Ennistymon 

Clare 

1729 

Graigue 

Kilkenny 

1710 

Epping 

Essex 

1821 

Graigue 

Queen's  County 

1527 

Epsom 

Surrey 

3390 

Grampound 

Cornwall 

588 

Epworth 

Lincoln 

1944 

Granard 

Longford 

1805 

Eton 

Bucks 

3796 

Grantham 

Lincoln 

5375 

Evesham 

"Worcester 

4605 

Gravesend 

Kent 

16,633 

Exeter 

Devon 

32,818 

Grays  Thurrock 

Essex 

1713 

Exmouth 

Devon 

5123 

Great  Neston 

Cheshire 

1524 

Eye 

Suffolk 

2587 

Greenlaw 

Berwick 

1378 

Eyemouth 

Berwick 

1488 

Greenock 

Renfrew 

36,689 

Eyrecourt 

Galway 

936 

Greenwich 

Kent 

105,784 

Grimsby 

Lincoln 

8860 

Fairford 

Gloucester 

1859 

Guildford 

Surrey 

6740 

Fakenham 

Norfolk 

2240 

Guisborough 

York  (N.  R.) 

2308 

Falkirk 

Stirling 

8752 

Falkland 

Fife 

3102 

Haddington 

Haddington 

2887 

Falmouth 

Corn  Avail 

4953 

Fa;lsham 

Sussex 

1825 

Fareham 

Hants 

3451 

Halesowen 

Shropshire 

2412 

Farnham 

Surrey 

3515 

Halesworth 

Suffolk 

2662 

Farringdon 

Berks 

3676 

Halifax 

York  (W.  R.) 

33,582 

Faversham 

Kent 

4595 

Halstead 

Essex 

5658 

Fenny  Stratford 

Bucks 

540 

Halt  whistle 

N  or  t  h  umb  erlan  d 

1420 

Ferbane 

King's  County 

669 

Hamilton 

Lanark 

9630 

Fermoy 

Cork 

5825 

Hanley 

Stafford 

10,573 

Ferns 

Wexford 

637 

Hare  wood 

York  (W.  R.) 

2413 

Fethard 

Tipperary 

276 

Harleston 

Norfolk 

1509 

Fethard 

Wexford 

326 

Harrogate 

York  (W.  R.) 

3678 

Filey 

York  (E.  R.) 

1511 

Harrold 

Bedford 

1083 

Finglass 

Dublin 

2098 

Hartlepool 

Durham 

9503 

Fintona 

Tyrone 

1504 

Harwich 

Essex 

4451 

Fishguard 

Pembroke 

1757 

Haslemere 

Surrey 

955 

Five-Mile  Town 

Tyrone 

703 

Hastings 

Sussex 

16,966 

Fleetwood 

Lancashire 

4134 

Hatheld 

Essex 

2034 

Flint 

Flint 

3296 

Hatherleigh 

Devon 

1710 

Folkestone 

Kent 

6726 

Havant 

Hants 

2416 

Fordingbridge 

Hants 

3178 

Haverford-West 

Pembroke 

6580 

Forfar 

Forfar 

9311 

Haverhill 

Suffolk 

2535 

Forkill 

Armagh 

5947 

Hawarden 

Flint 

6203 

Forres 

Elgin 

5383 

Hawes 

York  (N.  R.) 

1708 

Fortrose 

Ross 

1148 

Hawick 

lloxlmrgh 

6683 

Fowey 

Cornwall 

1606 

Hawkshead 

Lancashire 

2283 

Foxford 

Mayo 

681 

Hay 

Brecon 

1952 

Framlingham 

Suffolk 

2450 

Headford 

Galway 

1195 

j    Frankford 

King's  County 

956 

Heanor 

Derby 

3427 

1    Fraserburgh 

Aberdeen 

3093 

Helensburgh 

Dumbarton 

2841 

Frenchpark 

Roscommon 

493 

Helmsley 

York  (N.  R.) 

3483 

Freshford 

Kilkenny 

1076 

Helston 

Cornwall 

3355 

Frodsham 
Frome 

Cheshire 
Somerset 

6382 
10,148 

Hemel  Hemp-   ) 
stead                j 

Herts 

7073 

Gainsborough 

Lincoln 

7261 

Henley  in  Ar-  ) 
den                   J 

Warwick 

1143 

Galashiels 
Galston 

Selkirk 
Ayr 

5918 
4392 

Henley  on          1 
Thames           j 

Oxford 

3733 

Gal  way 

Galway 

23,695 

Hereford 

Hereford 

12,108 

Garvagh 

Londonderry 

785 

Hertford 

Hertford 

6605 

Gateshead 

Durham 

25,568 

Hexham 

Northumberland 

4601 

Girvan 

Ayr 

7319 

Heytesbury 

Wilts 

1210 
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Hey  wood 

Lancashire 

12,191 

Kilfenora 

Clare    * 

387 

Higham  Ferrers 

Northampton 

1140 

Kilnnnane 

Clare 

3049 

Highworth 

Wilts 

4026 

Kilgeran 

Pembroke 

1266 

Hillsborough 

Down 

5877 

Kilkeel 

Down 

1163 

Hinckley 

Leicester 

7071 

Killala 

Mayo 

970 

Hindon 

Wilts 

710 

Killaloe 

Clare 

2320 

Hingham 

Norfolk 

1698 

Killarney 

Kerry 

5898 

Hitchin 

Herts 

5258 

Killashandra 

Cavan 

932 

Hoddesdon 

Herts 

185-4 

Killeagh 

Cork 

668 

Holbeach 

Lincoln 

5191 

Killenaule 

Tippcrary 

1253 

Hollywood 

Down 

4317 

Killinchy 

Down 

6097 

Holsworthy 

Devon 

1833 

Killough 

Down 

951 

Holt 

Norfolk 

1726 

Killucan 

Westmeath 

250 

Holt 

Denbigh 

1029 

Killybegs 

Donegal 

4256 

Holyhead 

Anglesey 

5622 

Killyleagh 

Down 

5045 

Holywell 

Flint 

5740 

Kilmacrenan 

Donegal 

7741 

Honiton 

Devon 

3427 

Kilmacthomas 

Watcrford 

1057 

Horneastle 

Lincoln 

5017 

Kilmallock 

Limerick 

3160 

Hornsea 

York  (E.  R.) 

945 

Kilmarnock 

Ayr 

19,201 

Horsham 

Sussex 

5947 

Kilrea 

Londonderry 

3473 

Horwich 

Lancashire 

2104 

Kilrenny 

Fife 

1862 

Howden 

York  (E.  R.) 

2235 

Kilrush 

Clare 

4471 

Howth 

Dublin 

829 

Kilsyth 

Stirling 

3949 

Huddersfield 

York  (W.  R.) 

30,880 

Kilwinning 

Ayr 

3265 

Hall 

York  (E.  R.) 

84,600 

Kilworth 

Cork 

1943 

Hungerford 

Berks 

3072 

Kimbolton 

Huntingdon 

1653 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

3882 

Kincardine 

Perth 

2697 

Huntly 

Aberdeen 

3131 

Kineton,  or       ) 

Warwick 

1270 

Hyde 

Cheshire 

11,569 

Kington          } 

Hythe 

Kent 

2857 

Kingliorn 

Fife 

1377 

King's  Lynn 

Norfolk 

19,355 

Ilchester 

Somerset 

889 

Kingsbridge 

Devon 

1679 

Ilford,  Great 

Essex 

3745 

Kingsclere 

Hants 

2885 

Ilfracombe 

Devon 

2919 

Kingscourt 

Cavan 

1143 

Ilminster 

Somerset 

3299 

Kingston 

Surrey 

6279 

Ingatestone 

Essex 

860 

Kingstown 

Dublin 

10,453 

Innishannon 

Cork 

2429 

Kington 

Hereford 

2871 

Innistiogue 

Kilkenny 

725 

Kinnegad 

Westmeath 

684 

Inverary 

Argyle 

1164 

Kinnitty 

King's  County 

1598 

Inverkeithing 

Fife 

1497 

Kinross 

Kinross 

2390 

Inverness , 

Inverness 

9969 

Kinsale 

Cork 

5506 

Inverury 

Aberdeen 

2084 

Kintore 

Aberdeen 

476 

Ipswich 

Suffolk 

32,914 

Kinvarra 

Gal  way 

1102 

Irvine 

Ayr 

4790 

Kirkby  Lonsdale 

Westmoreland 

4184 

Ivinghoe 

Bucks 

2024 

Kirkby  Stephen 

Westmoreland 

2753 

Ixworth 

Suffolk 

1189 

Kirkcaldy 

Fife 

5093 

Kirkcudbright 

Kirkcudbright 

2778 

Jedburgh 

Roxburgh 

2948 

Kirkintulloch 

Dumbarton 

6342 

Kirk  Oswald 

Cumberland 

925 

Kanturk 

Cork 

6502 

Kirkwall 

Orkney  Islands 

2448 

Keady 

Armagh 

1252 

Kirriemuir 

Forfar 

3518 

Kegworth 
Koighley 

Leicester 
York  (W.  R.) 

1854 
13,050 

Kirton  in            ) 
Lindsey          j 

Lincoln 

1948 

Keith 

Banff 

2101 

Knaresborough 

York  (W.  R.) 

5536 

Kells 

Meath 

6638 

Knighton 

Radnor 

1566 

Kelso 

Roxburgh 

4783 

Knocktopher 

Kilkenny 

1567 

Kendal 

Westmoreland 

11,829 

Knutsford 

Cheshire 

4375 

Kenil  worth 

Warwick 

3140 

Kenmare 

Kerry 

1501 

Lambourn 

Berks 

1258 

Kenninghall 

Norfolk 

1648 

Lampeter 

Cardigan 

907 

Keswick 

Cumberland 

2618 

Lanark 

Lanark 

5304 

Kettering 

Northampton 

5168 

Lancaster 

Lancashire 

14,604 

Keynsham 

Somerset 

2318 

Lane  End  (with ) 

Stafford 

15,149 

Kidderminster 

Worcester 

18,462 

Longton)          j 

Kidwelly 

Caermarthen 

1648 

Langholm 

Dumfries 

1406 

Kilbarchan 

Renfrew 

2467 

Largs 

Ayr 

2824 

Kilbeggan 

Westineath 

1442 

Larne 

Antrim 

3561 

Kilbirnie 

Ayr 

3399 

Lauder 

Berwick 

1105 

Kilcullen  Bridge 

Kildare 

985 

Laugharne 

Caermarthen 

2011 

Kildare 

Kildare 

1298 

Launceston 

Cornwall 

3397 

Kildorrery 

Cork 

1426 

Lavcnham 

Suffolk 

1811 

r 
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!       Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Leamington 

Warwick 

15,724 

Lyme  Begis 

Dorset 

2661 

Leatherhead 

Surrey 

2041 

Lymington 

Hants 

2651 

Lechlade 

Gloucester 

1373 

Ledbury 

Hereford 

3027 

Macclesfield 

Cheshire 

39,048 

1    Leeds 

York  (W.  B.) 

172,270 

Machynlleth 

Montgomery 

1673 

Leek 

Stafford 

13,292 

Macroom. 

Cork 

7704 

Leicester 

Leicester 

60,584 

Madeley 

Shropshire 

8525 

Leigh 

Lancashire 

5206 

Maghera 

Londonderry 

1162 

Leigh 

Stafford 

1074 

Magherafelt 

Londonderry 

1390 

Leighlin  Bridge 

Carlow 

1292 

Maidenhead 

Berks 

3607 

Leighton  Buz-  ) 
zard                 j 

Bedford 

4465 

Maidstone 
Maldon 

Kent 

Essex 

20,801 
4558 

Leith 

Edinburgh 

30,919 

Mallow 

Cork 

5406 

Leixlip 

Kildare 

832 

Malmeshury 

Wilts 

6998 

Lenton 

Notts 

5589 

Malton  (New) 

York  (N.  B.) 

7661 

Leominster 

Hereford 

5214 

Malvern  (Great) 

Worcester 

3911 

Lerwick 

Shetland  Isles 

2904 

Manchester 

Lancashire 

401,321 

Leslie 

Fife 

3800 

Manningtree 

Essex 

1176 

Letterkenny 

Donegal 

1940 

Mansfield 

Notts 

10,627 

Leven 

Fife 

2083 

Marazion 

Cornwall 

1379 

Lewes 

Sussex 

9533 

Mai*ch 

Cambridge 

4171 

Leyburn 

York  (N.  B.) 

800 

Margate 

Kent 

10,099 

Leyland 

Lancashire 

13,710 

Market  Har-      ) 

Leicester 

2325 

Lichfield 

Stafford 

7012 

borough          j 

Lidney 
Lifford 

Gloucester 
Donegal 

2577 
570 

Market                ) 
Weighton       ) 

York  (E.  B.) 

2427 

Limerick 

Limerick 

53,448 

Markethill 

Armagh 

1369 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

17,536 

Marlborough 

Wilts 

3908 

Linlithgow 

Linlithgow 

4071 

Mario w  (Great) 

Bucks 

6523 

Linton 

Cambridge 

2061 

Marshfield 

Gloucester 

1648 

Lisburn 

Antrim 

6932 

Maryborough 

Queen's  County 

2079 

Liskeard 

Cornwall 

4386 

Maryport 

Cumberland 

5698 

Lismore 

Waterford 

2319 

Masharn 

York  (N.  B.) 

2695 

Lisnakea 

Fermanagh 

882 

Matlock  Bath 

Derby 

4010 

Li  stow  el 

Kerry 

8912 

Maybole 

Ayr 

3862 

Littlehampton 

Sussex 

2436 

Mayfield 

Sussex 

3055 

Liverpool 

Lancashire 

375,955 

Maynooth 

Kildare 

1619 

Llandeilo 

Caermarthen 

5758 

Melbourne 

Derby 

2680 

Llandovery 

Caermarthen 

1927 

Melcombe  Begis 

Dorset 

9458 

Llanelly 

Brecon 

9644 

Meldrum,  Old 

Aberdeen 

1579 

Llanfair 

Montgomery 

2727 

Melksham 

Wilts 

2931 

Llanfyllin 

Montgomery 

1116 

Melrose 

Boxburgh 

966 

Llangadock 

Caermarthen 

2820 

Melton  Mowbray 

Leicester 

4391 

Llangefni 

Anglesey 

1362 

Mendlesham 

Suffolk 

1442 

Llangollen 

Denbigh 

5260 

Mere 

Wilts 

1156 

Llanidloes 

Montgomery 

3045 

Merthyr  Tydvil 

Glamorgan 

63,080 

Llantrissant 

Glamorgan 

1007 

Middleham 

York  (N.  B.) 

966 

Lochmaben 

Dumfries 

1498 

Middlesborough 

York  (N.  B.) 

7893 

Lochwinnoch 

Benfrew 

2271 

Middleton 

Cork 

8158 

Lockerby 

Dumfries 

1569 

Middleton 

Lancashire 

5740 

Loddon 

Norfolk 

1211 

Middletown 

Armagh 

501 

London 

Middlesex,  &c. 

2,361,640 

Middlewich 

Cheshire 

4498 

Londonderry 

Londonderry 

19,888 

Midhurst 

Sussex 

7021 

Longford 

Longford 

4144 

Milborne  Port 

Somerset 

1746 

Longton 

Stafford 

15,149 

Mildenhall 

Suffolk 

1760 

Looe,  East 

Cornwall 

970 

Milford 

Pembroke 

2837 

Looo,  West 

Cornwall 

746 

Milltown  Mai-  ) 

Clare 

1452 

Lostwithiel 

Cornwall 

1053 

hay                   i 

Loughborough 

Leicester 

10,900 

Milnthorpe 

Westmoreland 

1534 

Loughor 

Glamorgan 

821 

Milton  Abbas 

Dorset 

9151 

Loughrea 
Louth 

Gal  way 
Lincoln 

3651 

10,467 

Milton  next       ) 
Sittingbourne  / 

Kent 

2407 

Lowestoft 

Suffolk 

6781 

Milverton 

Somerset 

2146 

Luc  an 
Ludgershall 

Dublin 
Wilts 

578 
580 

Min  chin              ) 
Hampton        ] 

Gloucestc  r 

4469 

Ludlow 

Shropshire 

4691 

Minehead 

Somerset 

154  2 

j  Lurgan 

Armagh 

4205 

Mitcheldean 

Gloucester 

662 

|  Lusk 

Dublin 

710 

Mitchelstown 

Cork 

3079 

!  Luton 

Bedford 

10,648 

Moate 

Westmeath 

1979 

'.  Lutterworth 

Leicester 

2446 

Modbury 

Devon 

1858 

j  Lydd 

Kent 

1605 

Mohill 

Lcitrim. 

1217 
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Name  of  Town. 
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Moira 

Down 

3486 

Norwich 

Norfolk 

68,195 

Mold 

Flint 

3432 

Nottingham 

Notts 

57,407 

Monaghan 

Monaghan 

3484 

Nuneaton 

Warwick 

4859 

Monasterevin 

Kildare 

2933 

Moneymore 

Londonderry 

781 

Oakham 

Rutland 

3031 

Monmouth 

Monmouth 

5710 

Oakhampton 

Devon 

2165 

Montgomery- 

Montgomery 

1248 

Oban 

Argyle 

1742 

Montrose 

Forfar 

14,328 

Odiham 

Hants 

2811 

Morpeth 

Northumberland 

4096 

Oldcastle 

Meath 

4506 

Mountmellick 

Queen's  County 

3657 

Oldham 

Lancashire 

52,820 

Mountrath 

Queen's  County 

2079 

Olney 

Bucks 

2329 

Mountsorrell 

Leicester 

795 

Omagh 

Tyrone 

3016 

Moy 

Tyrone 

833 

Oranmore 

Gal  way 

5082 

Moyne 

Tipperary 

1758 

Orford 

Suffolk 

1106 

Much  Wenlock 

Shropshire 

18,728 

Ormskirk 

Lancashire 

5548 

Mullingar 

"Westmeath 

11,499 

Oswestry 

Shropshire 

4817 

Musselburgh 

Edinburgh 

7092 

Ottery  St.  Mary 

Devon 

2534 

Myshall 

Carlo  w 

1932 

Oundle 

Northampton 

2689 

Overton 

Flint 

1479 

Naas 

Kildare 

2971 

Oxford 

Oxford 

27,843 

Nairn 

Nairn 

3401 

Nantwich 

Cheshire 

5871 

Pads  tow 

Cornwall 

2224 

Nar  berth 

Pembroke 

1392 

Painswiek 

Gloucester 

3464 

Navan 

Meath 

3979 

Paisley 

Renfrew 

31,752 

Nayland 

Suffolk 

1153 

Pallaskenry 

Limerick 

613 

Neath 

Glamorgan 

5841 

Pateley  Bridge 

York  (W.  R.) 

7580 

Needham  Market 

Suffolk 

1367 

Pathhead 

Fife 

3977 

Neilston 

Renfrew 

2075 

Patrington 

York  (E.  R.) 

1827 

Nenagh 

Tipperary 

7349 

Peebles 

Peebles 

1982 

Nevin 

Caernarvon 

1854 

Pembroke 

Pembroke 

10,107 

New  Galloway 

Kirkcudbright 

447 

Penistone 

York  (W.  R.) 

6302 

Newark 

Notts 

11,330 

Penkridge 

Stafford 

3316 

Newbliss 

Monaghan 

481 

Penrith 

Cumberland 

6668 

Newburgh 

Fife 

2638 

Penryn 

Cornwall 

3959 

Newbury 

Berks 

6574 

Penzance 

Cornwall 

9214 

Newcastle 

Limerick 

5600 

Pershore 

Worcester 

2717 

Newcastle-         ) 
Emlyn              ) 

Caermarthen 

1980 

Perth 
Peterborough 

Perth 
Northampton 

14,681 
8672 

Newcastle  un-  1 

Stafford 

10,569 

Peterhead 

Aberdeen 

4819 

der  Lyne         j 

Petersfield 

Hants 

5550 

Newcastle  up-  ) 
on  Tyne          j 

Northumberlan  d 

87,784 

Pctherton, North 
Petherton,  South 

Somerset 
Somerset 

3845 
2606 

Newent 

Gloucester 

3306 

Petworth 

Sussex 

2127 

Newmarket 

Cambridge 

3356 

Philipstown 

King's  County 

748 

Newmarket 

Cork 

1265 

Pickering 

York  (N.  R.) 

2511 

Newmarket  on  ) 

Clare 

1111 

Pittenweem 

Fife 

1450 

Fergus             J 

Plymouth 

Devon 

52,221 

Newnham 

Gloucester 

1288 

Pocklington 

York  (E.  R.) 

,2761 

Newport 

I.  of  Wight 

8047 

Pollockshaws 

Renfrew 

6086 

Newport 

Monmouth 

19,323 

Pontefract 

York  (W.  R.) 

5106 

Newport 

Shropshire 

2906 

Pontypool 

Monmouth 

3708 

Newport 

Pembroke 

1716 

Poole 

Dorset 

9255 

Newport 

Mayo 

984 

Portadown 

Armagh 

3091 

Newport 

Tipperary 

1112 

Portarlington 

Queen's  County 

2728 

Newport  Pagnell 

Bucks 

3651 

Port  Glasgow 

Renfrew 

6986 

Newry 

Down 

13,473 

Port  Glenone 

Antrim 

;   990 

Newton 

Lancashire 

3719 

Port  Patrick 

Wigton 

1963 

Newton  Abbot 

Devon 

3117 

Port  Stewart 

Londonderry 

634 

Newton  Stewart 

Wigton 

2599 

Portobello 

Edinburgh 

3497 

Newtown 

Montgomery 

6371 

Portrush 

Antrim 

800 

Newtown  Ards 

Down 

10,075 

Portsmouth 

Hants 

72,096 

Newtown  Butler 

Fermanagh 

477 

Portsay 

Banff 

2062 

Newtown  Li-    ) 
mavady           / 

Newtown           ) 
Stewart          j 

Londonderry 
Tyrone 

3206 
1402 

Portumna 
Poulton  on  the  ) 
Fylde              j 
Prescot 

Galway 

Lancashire 

Lancashire 

1523 
7690 
7393 

North  Berwick 

Haddington 

498 

Presteign 

Radnor 

2207 

Northallerton 

York  (N.  R.) 

4995 

Preston 

Lancashire 

69,512 

Northampton 

Northampton 

26,657 

Prestonpans 

Haddington 

2123 

Northleach 

Gloucester 

1352 

Pwllheli 

Caernarvon 

2709 

Northwich 

Cheshire                     1377 
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Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Queenborough 

Kent 

772 

Sandwich 

Kent 

2966 

Queensferry,      ) 

Fife 

461 

Sanquhar 

Dumfries 

1884 

North              J 

Saxmundham 

Suffolk 

1180 

Q,ueensferry,     ) 
South              ) 

Linlithgow 

720 

Scarborough 
Seaford 

York  (N.  R.) 
Sussex 

12,915 

997 

Queenstown 

Cork 

11,428 

Seahani 

Durham 

729 

Sedbergh 

York  (W.  R.) 

4574 

Radnor 

Radnor 

2315 

Sedgefield 

Durham 

2192 

Ramsay 

Isle  of  Man 

2701 

Selby 

York  (W.  R.) 

5340 

Ramsey 

Huntingdon 

2(541 

Selkirk 

Selkirk 

3314 

Ramsgate 

Kent 

11,838 

Settle 

York  (W.  R.) 

1976 

Randalstown 

Antrim 

749 

Sevenoaks 

Kent 

1850 

Raphoe 

Donegal 

1492 

Shaftesbury 

Dorset 

2503 

Rathangan 

Kildare 

2544 

Shap 

Westmoreland 

1009 

Rathcormac 

Cork 

971 

Sheerness 

Kent 

8549 

Rathdrum 

Wicklow 

1192 

Sheffield 

York  (W.  R.) 

135,310 

Rathfriland 

Down 

2058 

Shelton 

Stafford 

14,796 

Rathkeale 

Limerick 

2988 

Shepton  Mallet 

Somerset 

3885 

Rathmelton 

Donegal 

1428 

Sherborne 

Dorset 

3878 

Rathmoylon 

Meath 

2455 

Sherburn 

York  (W.  R.) 

3754 

Rathmullan 

Donegal 

639 

Shields,  North 

Northumberland 

8882 

Rayleigh 

Essex 

1463 

Shields,  South 

Durham 

28,974 

Reading 

Berks 

21,456 

Shiffnal 

Shropshire 

1598 

Redditch 

Worcester 

4802 

Shipston  upon  ) 

Worcester 

1835 

Redruth 

Cornwall 

7095 

Stour               ) 

Reeth 

York  (N.  R.) 

1344 

Shoreham,  New 

Sussex 

2580 

Reigate' 

Surrey 

1460 

Shrewsbury 

Shropshire 

19,681 

Renfrew 

Renfrew 

2722 

Sidmouth 

Devon 

2516 

Retford,  East 

Notts 

2943 

Sittingbourne 

Kent 

28^;7 

Rhayader 

Radnor 

829 

Six  Mile  Bridge 

Clare 

762 

Rhuddlan 

Flint 

1172 

Skibbereen 

Cork 

6440 

Richmond 

Surrey 

9255 

Skipton 

York  (W.  R.) 

4962 

Richmond 

York  (N.  R.) 

4106 

Slane 

Meath 

2050 

Rickmansworth 

Hertford 

4851 

Sleaford 

Lincoln 

3729 

Ringwood 

Hants 

3928 

Sligo 

Sligo 

11,209 

Ripley 

York  (W.  R.) 

1286 

Snaith 

York  (W.  R.) 

11,365 

Ripon 

York  (W.  R.) 

6080 

Soham 

Cambridge 

2756 

Risborough,      ) 

Bucks 

2317 

Solihull 

Warwick 

3277 

Prince's          j 

Somerton 

Somerset 

2140 

Rochd<ile 

Lancashire 

29,195 

South  Molton 

Devon 

4482 

Rochester 

Kent 

14,938 

Southam 

Warwick 

1711 

Rochford 

Essex 

1704 

Southampton 

Hants 

35,305 

Rockingham 

Northampton 

261 

Southend 

Essex 

1154 

Romford 

Essex 

3791 

Southport 

Lancashire 

4765 

Romney,  !New 

Kent 

1053 

Southwell 

Notts 

3516 

Romsey 

Hants 

2080 

Southwold 

Suffolk 

2109 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

3097 

Sowerby  Bridge 

York  (W.  R.) 

4365 

Roscrea 

Tipperary 

3389 

Spalding 

Lincoln 

7627 

Rosemarkie 

Aberdeen 

1776 

Spilsby 

Lincoln 

1461 

Ross 

Hereford 

2674 

St.  Agnes 

Cornwall 

6674 

Ross,  New 

Wexford 

9098 

St.  Alban's 

Hertford 

7000 

Rosstrevor 

Down 

764 

St.  Andrew's 

Fife 

4730 

liothbury 

Northumberland 

2545 

St.  Asaph 

Flint 

2041 

Rotherham 

York  (W.  R.) 

6325 

St.  Austell 

Cornwall 

3565 

Rothesay 

Eute 

7104 

St.  David's 

Pembroke 

2460 

Royston 

Cambridge 

2061 

St.  Helen's 

Lancashire 

14,866 

Rugby 

Warwick 

6317 

St.  Ives 

Huntingdon 

3572 

Rugeley 

Stafford 

3054 

St.  Ives 

Cornwall 

6525 

Runcorn 

Cheshire 

8049 

St.  Leonard's 

Sussex 

1340 

Rush 

Dublin 

1603 

St.  Mawes 

Cornwall 

941 

Rutherglen 

Lanark 

6947 

St.  Neots 

Huntingdon 

3157 

Ruthin 

Denbigh 

3373 

Stafford 

Stafford 

11,829 

Ryde 

I.  of  Wight 

7147 

Staindrop 

Durham 

2447 

Rye 

Sussex 

4071 

Staines 

Middlesex 

2577 

Stalbridge 

Dorset 

1901 

Saddlewcrfh 

York  (W.  R.) 

17,799 

Staiey  Bridge 

Lancashire 

20,760 

Saffron  Walden 

Essex 

5<)11 

Stamford 

Lincoln 

8933 

Salford 

Lancashire 

63,850 

Stanhope* 

Durham 

88*2 

Salisbury 

Wilts 

11,657 

Stevenage 

Herts 

2118 

■    Saltash 

Corn  wall 

1621 

Stevenston 

Ayr 

2095 

I    Sandbach 

Cheshire 

2752 

Stewarton 

Ayr 

3164 
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Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Name  of  Town. 

County. 

Popula- 

Steyning 

Sussex 

1^64 

Tinahely 

Wicklow 

562 

Stirling 

Stirling 

9361 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

8227 

Stockbridge 

Hants 

1066 

Tiverton 

Devon 

11,144 

Stockport 

Cheshire 

53,835 

Tobercurry 

Sligo 

755 

Stockton  upon  ) 

Durham 

9808 

Tobermory 

Argyle 

1547 

Tees                J 

Todmorden 

Lancashire 

4532 

Stoke  Ferry- 

Norfolk 

820 

Topsham 

Devon 

2717 

Stoke  upon  Trent 

Stafford 

57,942 

Torquay 

Devon 

7903 

Stokesley 

York  (N.  R.) 

2446 

Totness 

Devon 

4419 

Stone 

Stafford 

3443 

Towcester 

Northampton 

2665 

Stonehaven 

Kincardine 

3240 

Tralee 

Kerry 

13,759 

Stonehouse 

Lanark 

2086 

Tramore 

Waterford 

1882 

Stoney  Stratford 

Bucks 

1757 

Tranent 

Haddington 

2096 

Stornoway 

Ross 

2391 

Tredegar 

Monmouth 

8305 

Stourbridge 

Worcester 

7847 

Tremadoc 

Caernarvon 

2347 

Stourport 

Worcester 

2993 

Trim 

Meath 

6226 

Stowmarket 

Suffolk 

3161 

Tring 

Herts 

3218 

Stow  on  the  Wold 

Gloucester 

2250 

Trowbridge 

Wilts 

10,157 

Strabane 

Tyrone 

4896 

Truro 

Cornwall 

3169 

Stradbally 

Queen's  County 

1326 

Tuam 

Galway 

7819 

Strangford 

Down 

620 

Tulla 

Clare 

6760 

Stranorlar 

Donegal 

512 

Tullamore 

King's  County 

4630 

Stratford 

Essex 

10,586 

Tullow 

Carlow 

2963 

Stratford  upon  \ 

Warwick 

3372 

Tunbridge 

Kent 

4539 

Avon               j 

Tunbridge  Wells 

Kent 

10,587 

Stratford  upon  ) 

Wicklow 

231 

Tunstall 

Stafford 

9566 

Slaney             j 

Turriff 

Aberdeen 

3584 

Strathaven 

Lanark 

4274 

Tutbury 

Stafford 

1798 

Strokestown 

Roscommon 

1353 

Tuxford 

Nottingham 

1211 

Stroinness 

Orkney  Isles 

2055 

Tyldesley 

Lancashire 

3608 

Stroud 

Gloucester 

36,535 

Tynemouth 

Northumberland 

29,170 

Sturminster       ) 
Newton          j 

Dorset 

1916 

Uckfield! 

Sussex 

1590 

Sudbury 

Suffolk 

6043 

Ulverston 

Lancashire 

6433 

Sunderland 

Durham 

63,897 

Uppingham 

Rutland 

2068 

Sutton  Coldfield 

Warwick 

4574 

Upton  upon       ) 
Severn             / 

^Vrorcester 

2693 

S  waff  ham 

Norfolk 

3858 

Swansea 

Glamorgan 

31,461 

Urlingford 

Kilkenny 

2010 

Swindon 

Wilts 

4876 

Usk 

Monmouth 

1479      : ! 

Swineford 

Mayo 

991 

Uttoxeter 

Stafford 

3468 

Swineshead 

Lincoln 

2044 

Uxbridge 

Middlesex 

3236 

Swords 

Dublin 

2965 

Ventnor 

Isle  of  Wight 

2569 

Tadcaster 

York  (W.  R.) 

2979 

Taghmon 

Wexford 

1082 

Wadebridge 

Cornwall 

777 

Tain 

Ross 

2588 

Wainfleet 

Lincoln 

2253 

Tallow 

Waterford 

3884 

Wakefield 

York  (W.  R.) 

22,065 

Tamworth 

Stafford 

4059 

Wallingford 

Berks 

2819 

Tanderagee 

Armagh 

1496 

Walsall 

Stafford 

25,680 

Tarbolton 

Ayr 

2824 

Waltham  Abbey 

Essex 

2329 

Tattershall 

Lincoln 

987 

Wantage 

Berks 

2951 

Taunton 

Somerset 

14,176 

Ware 

Herts 

4882 

Tavistock 

Devon 

8086 

Wareham 

Dorset 

7218 

Teignmouth 

Devon 

5013 

Warkworth 

Northumberland 

4439 

Templemore 

Tipperary 

4375 

Warminster 

Wilts 

4220 

Tenbury 

Worcester 

1786 

Warrenspoint 

Down 

2151 

Tenby 

Pembroke 

2982 

Warrington 

Lancashire 

22,894 

Tenterden 

Kent 

3901 

Warwick 

Warwick 

10,973 

Tetbury 

Gloucester 

2615 

Waterford 

Waterford 

25,297 

Tewkesbury 

Gloucester 

5878 

Watford 

Herts 

3800 

Thame 

Oxford 

2869 

Watlington 

Oxford 

1884 

Thetford 

Norfolk 

4075 

Watton 

Norfolk 

1353 

Thirsk 

York  (N.  R.) 

5319 

Wednesbury 

Stafford 

14,281 

Thornbury 

Gloucester 

1470 

Wellingborough 

Northampton 

5297 

Thorne 

York  (W.  R.) 

2820 

Wellington 

Shropshire 

4601 

Thrapston 

Northampton 

1183 

Wellington 

Somerset, 

3926 

Thurles 

Tipperary 

10,546 

Wells 

Norfolk 

4736 

Thurso 

Caithness 

2908 

Wells 

Somerset 

4736 

Tickhill 

York  (W.  R.) 

2159 

Welshpool 

Montgomery 

6564 

Tideswcll 

Derby 

3411 

Wem 

Shropshire 

3747 

Timolcague 

Cork 

1000 

Wendover 

Bucks                           1937 
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Name  of  Town 


Hereford 

"Wilts 

Kent 

Somerset 

Kent 

Mayo 

York  (W.  R.) 

"Wexford 

Dorset 

York  (N.  R.) 

Hants 

Shropshire 

Cumberland 

Wigton 

Kent 

Cambridge 

Leicester 

Caithness 

Wicklow 

Gloucester 

Lancashire 

Wigton 

Cumberland 

Stafford 

Wiltshire 

Dorset 

Gloucester 

Sussex 

Hants 

Berks 

Derby 


Popula 


908 
7029 
2113 

4034 
2021 
4121 
1494 

12,819 
9458 

10,989 
1911 
3619 

18,916 
1652 
3086 
5472 
4956 
1514 
3141 
966 

31,941 
2232 
6229 

11,931 
8607 
2295 

2824 

778 

13,704 


Name  of  Town. 


Winterton 
Wirksworth 
Wisbeach. 
"Witham 
Witney 
Wiveliscombe 
Woburn 
Wokingham 
Wolsingham 
Wolverhampton 
Woodbridge 
Woodstock 
Wooler 
Woolwich 
Wootton-B*assett 
Worcester 
Workington 
Worksop 
Worthing 
Wotton  under  \ 
Edge  j 

Wragby 
"Wrexham 
Wycombe 
Wymondham 

Yarm 

Yarmouth 

Yarmouth 

Yeovil 

York 

Youghall 


County. 


Lincoln 

Derby 

Cambridge 

Essex 

Oxford 

Somerset 

Bedford 

Berks 

Durham 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Oxford 

Northumberland 

Kent 

Wilts 

Worcester 

Cumberland 

Nottingham 

Sussex 

Gloucester 

Lincoln 

Denbigh 

Bucks 

Norfolk 

York  (N.  R.) 

Norfolk 

Isle  of  Wight 

Somerset 

York 

Cork 


1665 
2632 
2115 
3303 
3099 
2861 
2049 
2272 
4585 

49,985 
5161 
79»3 
1911 

32,367 
2123 

27,528 
7159 
7215 
5370 
4224 
610 
6714 
7179 
5177 

1647 

26,880 

572 

5985 
36,303 

7372 
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FRANCE. 


Situation,  boundaries,  and  extent. — France 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  in  a  position  which  com- 
mands striking  natural  advantages.  Its 
coasts  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic upon  the  one  side,  and  by  tnose  of  the 
Mediterranean  upon  the  other,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  furnish  the  means  of  direct  mari- 
time communication  with  the  whole  of 
southern  and  western  Europe,  and  to  give 
facility,  by  way  of  the  ocean,  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Upon  the  north  France  is  limited  by  the 
English  Channel,  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
a  small  part  of  Germany.  The  landward 
portion  of  its  frontier  on  this  side  is  an 
artificial  line,  guarded  by  numerous  for- 
tresses. In  other  directions  the  limits  con- 
sist of  natural  features— a  great  river,  moun- 
tain-ranges, and  the  sea.  Upon  the  east  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps:  upon 
the  south,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Py- 
renees: upon  the  west,  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  Rhine  separ- 
ates France  from  Germany;  Mount  Jura, 
from  Switzerland ;  the  Alps,  from  Italy ;  and 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Spain. 

The  superficial  area  of  France  (including 
the  island  of  Corsica,  which  forms  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  country)  is  205,671 
square  miles,  equal  to  considerably  more 
than  four  times  the  size  of  England,  and 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  entire  mag- 
nitude of  the  British  Islands.  The  Mediter- 
ranean coasts  of  France  measure  about  360 
miles  in  length,  those  that  extend  along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  about  590  miles,  and  those 
that  border  the  Channel  nearly  as  much ; 
making  a  total  coast-line  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  France  two 
peninsular  tracts  project  out  from  the  main 
body  of  the  land :  the  smaller  of  these  is  the 
peninsula  of  Cotcntin,  (or  the  department  of 
La  Manche,)  to  the  west  of  which  is  the 
broad  inlet  that  contains  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  terminates  in 
Cape  la  Hague,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
headlands  on  the  French  coast,  and  upon 
which  the  victory  of  1692,  gained  by  Admiral 
Russel  over  the  French  fleet,  has  conferred 
undying  notoriety.  The  other  and  larger 
peninsula  is  that  of  Brittany,  or  Bretagne, 
(embracing  the  departments  of  Finisterre, 
Cotes  du  Nord,  and  others,)  which  advances 
further  westward  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  French  coast,  and  faces  the  shores  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  upon  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  western  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany are  generally  lofty  and  precipitous, 
with  numerous  adjacent  islets.  Along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  the  shores  of  France  are  ge- 


nerally low,  especially  to  the  southward  of 
the  Loire,  where  they  are  frequently  lined 
with  salt-marshes.  Still  further  south,  be- 
tween the  outlet  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Pyrenees,  the  coast  forms  almost  a  straight 
line,  broken  only  by  one  small  inlet,  and 
bordered  by  the  latides,  a  remarkable  tract, 
consisting  of  vast  downs  or  plains  of  sand, 
interspersed  with  fens,  marshes,  and  heaths, 
though  occasionally  exhibiting,  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals,  meadows  and  cultivated  fields. 
The  soil  of  the  landes,  however,  is  not  wholly 
unproductive ;  a  belt  of  pine-forests  skirts 
the  coast,  while  many  parts  of  the  interior 
supply  tolerable  sheep-pasture. 

Numerous  salt-water  lagoons,  and  low 
marshy  tracts,  line  that  portion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  which  forms  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons  (extending  in  a  circular  sweep  from 
the  eastward  termination  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone).  Fur- 
ther eastward,  towards  Toulon,  the  shores 
assume  a  bolder  character,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  maintain  a  high  and  rugged 
aspect. 

Surface.  —  The  mountainous  portions  of 
France  have  been  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
page,  in  sketching  the  general  features  of 
the  high  lands  of  the  European  continent. 
They  embrace  some  of  the  higher  summits 
of  the  Alps,  upon  the  Italian  border,  and 
the  northward  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  upon 
the  side  of  Spain.  Mount  Jura,  upon  the 
Swiss  frontier,  is  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
Alpine  system,  but  of  much  less  elevation 
than  the  higher  Alps.  "Within  the  proper 
limits  of  France  are  the  lony;  chains  of  the 
Cevennes  and  the  Vosges,  connected  (near 
the  parallel  of  48°,  by  the  high  plain  of  Lan- 
gres)  with  the  Mountains  of  Forez  and  the 
volcanic  group  of  Auvergne.  The  whole  of 
these  high  grounds,  however,  lie  towards 
the  eastern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
country ,  and  they  occupy  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  extensive  surface.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  France  forms  a  succession  of  <.entlc 
slopes  and  undulations,  and  in  many  parts 
the  country  spreads  out  into  extensive 
plains. 

As  a  whole,  France  is  much  more  a  level 
than  a  mountainous  for  even  hilly)  country. 
The  three  great  river  basins  of  which  its 
western  slope  is  composed,  those  of  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  arc  nowhere 
separated  by  ground  of  any  considerable 
height,  though  a  low  chain  of  rocky  ele- 
vations extends  through  the  peninsula  of 
Brittany.  The  general  absence  of  high 
ground  over  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
and,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  want  of 
ornamental  plantations,  aud  of  the  green 
hedges  which  divide  the  fields  in  our  o^vn 
island,  give  to  much  of  the  scenery  of  France 
an  aspect  of  tame  and  irksome  uniformity. 

"All  panegyric  (says  Mr.  Inglis)  upon  the 
loveliness  and  laughing  fertility  of  France 
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is  rhodomontade.  There  is  more  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  picturesque  in  many  a  single 
county  of  England,  or  even  of  Scotland,  than 
in  all  the  scattered  beauties  of  France,  were 
they  concentrated  within  a  ring-fence, — ex- 
cepting always  the  Pyrenees I 

have  travelled  through  almost  every  part  of 
France,  and  truly  I  have  found  its  beauties 
thinly  sown.     If  the  banks  of  some  of  its 
rivers  be  excepted, — the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne, — some  parts  of 
Normandy,  and  the  departments  of  the  Py- 
renees, France  is  an  unromantic,  uninter- 
esting, and  unlovely  land.     And   even  in 
these  favoured  parts,  such  as  the  vaunted 
Orleannois,  where  shall  we  find  the  green 
meadows  that  lie  along  the  banks  of  our 
Thames,  our  Avon,  or  Severn  ;  or  upon  which 
of  them  shall  we  pause  to  admire  those  ro- 
I  mantic  views  —  that  charming  variety  of 
!  rock,  wood,  and  mountain — that  character- 
I  ize  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  the  Wye,  the 
!  Derwent,  the  Swale,  the  "Wharfe,  and  the 
j  Dove?    These  are  no  where  to  be  found.  .  .  . 

I I  pity  the  man  who  crosses  France 

i  in  any  direction.  Thousands  know  how 
i  ennuyant  is  the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris  ; 
|  but  they  who  never  travel  further  suppose 
j  that  lovely  France,  panegyrised  by  so  many, 
lies  beyond.  No  such  thing.  Let  them 
continue  their  journey  by  whichever  road 
I  they  please,  and  they  will  find  but  little  im- 
provement  In  short,  we  find  the 

whole  a  delusion  ;  and  our  minds  revert  to 
the  green  declivities  of  our  own  hills,  our 
oak  forests,  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
heauty  and  fertility  that,  along  with  the 
picturesque,  mingle  in  an  English  land- 
scape." 

This  depreciatory  criticism  is  probably 
somewhat  overstrained,  and  savours  some- 
thing too  much  of  the  Englishman's  profess- 
ed contempt  for  all  that  is  not  English. 
Yet  it  is,  we  believe,  in  so  far  as  the  com- 
parative features  of  the  two  countries  are 
concerned,  not  greatly  wide  of  the  truth. 
The  admitted  exceptions,  even  of  Mr.  Inglis, 
however,  to  the  general  character  of  the 
picture  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The  valley  of  the  Seine,  from  Rouen  up- 
Avards,  embraces  scenery  of  the  most  at- 
tractive description,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  exhibits  the  varied  charms  of  ro- 
mantic landscape  on  a  bolder  and  more  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  western  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  again,  with  their  vine-covered 
slopes,  are  for  a  considerable  distance  with- 
in the  French  limits,  as  is  the  upper  portion 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Moselle. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  of  France  are  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Rhone;  with  the  Rhine, upon  a  portion  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  the  upper  portions 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Seine  is  joined,  above  Paris,  by  the 
waters  of  the  Marne,  the  Yonne,  and  the 
Aube ;  and,  below  the  capital,  by  the  Oise, 
with  its  tributary  stream,  the  Aisne.  From 
Havre,  where  it  enters  the  Channel,  the 
Seine  is  navigable  up  to  Troyes,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

The  Loire  is  joined  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  by  the  river  Allier,  and  receives 
lower  down  the   streams  of  the  Cher,  the 


Indre,  the  Vienne,  and  the  Sevre,  all  upon 
its  left  bank  On  the  opposite  bank,  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  Sarthe,  which  brinus 
with  it  the  waters  of  the  Loir.  The  Loire 
is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Roanne,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
its  termination  in  the  Lay  of  Biscay. 

The  Garonne  rises  upon  the  mountain- 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  its  course 
thence  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  receives  upon 
its  right  bank  the  streams  of  the  Arriege, 
the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  and  the  Dordogne,  below 
the  junction  of  which  last-named  river  it 
forms  a  broad  estuary  called  the  Gironde. 
The  Gers  is  its  principal  tributary  on  the 
left  bank.  The  source  of  the  Garonne,  in 
the  picturesque  valley  of  Aran,  is  within 
the  Spanish  frontier.  Its  stream  first  be- 
comes navigable  at  Cazeres,  (above  Tou- 
louse,) a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  river  Rhone  first  touches  the  French 
territory  a  few  miles  below  its  exit  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  forms  for  some  distance 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Savoy. 
Its  course — at  first  westerly — becomes  south- 
ward at  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
waters  of  the  Saone.  Lower  down,  the 
Rhone  is  joined  on  the  left  (or  eastern) 
bank  by  the  Isere,  the  Drome,  and  the  Dur- 
ance, and  on  the  right  by  the  Ardeche.  The 
Saone  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Doubs.  Immediately  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhone  passes 
through  a  perfectly  flat  and  dreary  tract — 
a  wilderness  of  swamps  and  salt-marshes, 
with  extensive  lagoons  bordering  closely 
upon  the  sea.  From  its  embouchure  to  Ly- 
ons the  Rhone  is  navigable  for  steamers 
and  other  vessels,  and  the  Saone  thence 
upwards  to  above  Chalons. 

The  absence  of  high  grounds  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation  between  the  different 
river-basins  of  France  has  facilitated  the 
construction  of  canals,  by  which  the  seas 
that  wash  the  opposite  shores  of  the  country 
are  brought  into  connexion  with  one  an- 
other. In  the  south,  the  Canal  du  Midi 
unites  the  Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Canal  du  Centre  connects  the  Loire  with 
the  Saone  ;  the  Canal  du  Bourgogne  unites 
the  waters  of  the  latter  river  with  those  of 
the  Yonne  (thereby  connecting  the  basins 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine)  ;  and  the  Canal 
du  Rhone  au  Rhin  effects  a  union  of  the 
two  streams  of  which  it  bears  the  names,  by 
means  of  the  river  Doubs,  which  it  joins  to 
the  Rhine. 

France  has  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude  or 
importance,  but  extensive  lagoons  line  many 
parts  of  the  coast.  Small  mountain-lakes 
occur  in  some  of  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Climate  and  productiotis. — The  climate  of 
France  is  generally  less  equable  than  that  of 
England,  and  becomes  progressively  warm- 
er from  its  northern  to  its  southern  limits. 
The  entire  country  may  be  divided,  in  this 
respect,  into  three  belts,  marked  by  diagonal 
lines  drawn  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
and  north-east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  (in  the  parallel 
of  49°,  or  below  Strasbourg,)  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  the  frontier  of 
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Switzerland.  The  two  lines  thns  indicated 
constitute,  in  a  general  manner,  the  di- 
visions between  a  northern,  central,  and 
southern  zone  of  country,  in  each  of  which 
the  characteristics  of  climate  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom  present 
peculiar  features. 

In  the  northernmost  of  the  three  zones 
above  referred  to — that  is,  all  the  north  and 
north-west  of  France,  comprehending  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel,  with  the  basin  of  the 
Seine — the  climate  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions differ  but  little  from  those  of  England, 
excepting  in  the  generally  greater  severity 
of  the  winter  and  the  correspondingly  in- 
creased heat  of  the  summer.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  such  fruits  as  the  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry ;  together  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
rape-seed.  The  vine  is  here  only  grown  to 
a  limited  extent,  except  in  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  region  described,  which  com- 
prises part  of  the  former  province  of  Cham- 
pagne. Rain  is  frequent,  and  the  pastures 
are  rich  and  extensive. 

In  the  central  zone  of  country,  which 
comprises  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  Saone  valley  and  the  de- 
partments  that  border  the  Rhine,  the  climate 
becomes  sensibly  warmer,  and  the  winter  is 
of  shorter  duration.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley,  are  still  raised,  and  maize  begins  to 
appear.  The  vine  here  forms  a  general  crop. 
The  weather  is  generally  more  settled,  and 
the  atmosphere  less  humid,  than  further 
north,  though  occasional  violent  storms  of 
hail  and  rain  do  much  mischief  to  the  corn. 

In  the  southern  region  of  France,  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts, — the 
Gascony,  Guienne,  Languedoc,  Dauphiny, 
and  Provence,  of  olden  days, — the  heat  be- 
comes much  greater,  and  the  parched  sur- 
face of  the  ground  bears  testimony  to  the 
increased  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  Wheat 
is  here  comparatively  scarce  j  barley,  rye, 
and  oats,  are  only  grown  on  the  higher 
grounds.  Maize  is  everywhere  general,  and 
the  vine  is  a  favourite  object  of  culture. 
The  common  fruits  here  are  the  olive  and 
mulberry,  together  with  (on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean)  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
and  the  pistachio  nut. 

The  difference  of  climate  between  the 
north  and  south  of  France  is,  on  the  whole, 
greater  than  that  experienced  at  the  op- 
posite extremities  of  Britain.  In  the  middle 
zone  of  country  the  harvest  is  eight  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
south  it  is  fully  three  weeks  in  advance. 
But  if  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  France 
possess  such  advantages  of  climate  as  are 
derived  from  the  glowing  rays  of  a  more 
southern  sun,  these  are  not  without  their 
attendant  evils,  and  the  reality  of  those 
charms  so  often  attributed  to  the  "sweet 
south,"  are  more  than  questionable — at  least 
in  so  far  as  this  locality  is  concerned.  In- 
stead of  the  epithet  so  often  and  flatteringly 
given, "  the  austere  south  "  is  a  phrase  which 
more  accurately  describes  the  parched  and 
semi-tropical  regions  of  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence. "  It  is  (says  a  late  writer)  austere, 
grim,  sombre.     It  never  smiles :  it  is  scathed 


and  parched.  There  is  no  freshness  or  ru- 
rality  in  it.  It  does  not  seem  the  country, 
but  a  vast  yard — shadeless,  glaring,  drear, 
and  dry.  Let  us  glance  from  our  elevated 
perch  over  the  district  we  are  traversing. — 
A  vast,  rolling  wilderness  of  clodded  earth, 
browned  and  baked  by  the  sun ;  here  and 
there  masses  of  red  rock  heaving  themselves 
above  the  soil  like  protruding  ribs  of  the 
earth,  and  a  vast  coating  of  drowthy  dust, 
lying  like  snow  upon  the  ground.  To  the 
left,  a  long  ridge  of  iron-like  mountains — 
on  all  sides  rolling  hills,  stern  and  kneaded, 
looking  as  though  frozen.  On  the  slopes 
and  in  the  plains,  endless  rows  of  scrubby, 
ugly  trees,  powdered  with  the  universal 
dust,  and  looking  exactly  like  mop  sticks. 
Sprawling  and  straggling  over  the  soil  be- 
neath them,  jungles  of  burnt-up,  leafless 
bushes,  tangled,  and  apparently  neglected. 
The  trees  are  olives  and  mulberries — the 
bushes,  vines. 

"  Glance  again  across  the  country.  It 
seems  a  solitude.  Perhaps  one  or  two  dis- 
tant figures,  grey  Avith  dust,  are  labouring  to 
break  the  clods  with  wooden  hammers  ;  but 
that  is  all.  No  cottages — no  farm-houses — 
no  hedges — all  one  rolling  sweep  of  iron- 
like, burnt  up,  glaring  land.  In  the  dis- 
tance you  may  espy  a  village.  It  looks  like 
a  fortification — all  blank,  high,  stone  walls, 
and  no  windows,  but  mere  loopholes.  A 
square  church  tower  gloomily  and  heavily 
overtops  the  houses,  or  the  dungeon  of  an 
ancient  fortress  rears  its  massive  pile  of 
mouldering  stone.  Where  have  you  seen 
such  a  landscape  before?  Stern  and  for- 
bidding, it  has  yet  a  familiar  look.  These 
scrubby,  mop-headed  trees  —  these  formal, 
square  lines  of  huge  edifices — these  banks 
and  braes,  varying  in  lrue  from  the  grey  of 
the  dust  to  the  red  of  the  rock — why,  they 
are  precisely  the  back-grounds  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  renaissance  painters  of  France 
and  Italy. 

"  I  was  miserably  disappointed  with  the 
olive.  It  is  one  of  the  romantic  trees,  full  of 
association.  It  is  a  biblical  tree,  and  one  of 
the  most  favoured  of  the  old  eastern  em- 
blems. But  what  claim  has  it  to  beauty  ? 
The  trunk,  a  weazened,  sapless-looking 
piece  of  timber,  the  branches  spreading  out 
from  it  like  the  top  of  a  mushroom,  and  the 
colour,  when  you  can  see  it  for  dust,  a  cold, 
sombre,  greyish  green.  One  olive  is  like 
another,  as  one  mop-stick  is  like  another. 
The  tree  has  no  picturesqueness— no  variety. 
It  is  not  high  enough  to  be  grand,  and  not 
irregular  enough  to  be  graceful.  Put  it  be- 
side the  birch,  the  beech,  the  elm,  or  the 
oak,  and  you  will  see  the  poetry  of  the 
forest  and  its  poorest  and  most  meagre 
prose.  So  also,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
mulberry.  I  had  a  vague  sort  of  respect  for 
the  latter  tree,  because  one  of  the  champions 
of  Christendom — St.  James  of  Spain,  I  think 
— delivered  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  mulberry 
an  enchanted  princess;  but  the  enforced 
lodgings  of  the  captive  form  just  as  shabby 
and  priggish-looking  a  tree  as  the  olive. 
The  general  shape — that  of  a  mop — is  the 
same,  and  a  natural  want  of  variety  and 
picturesqueness,  afflict,  with  the  curse  of 
hopeless  ugliness,  both  silk  and  oil  trees. 
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The  fig,  in  another  way,  is  just  as  bad.  In 
fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc  were  utterly  un- 
favourable to  the  production  of  forest  scene- 
ry. One  of  our  noble  clumps  of  oak,  beech, 
birch,  and  elm,  at  home,  is  worth,  for  splen- 
did picturesqueness  and  rich  luxuriance  of 
greenery,  every  fig-tree  which  ever  grew 
since  fig-leaves  were  in  vogue;  every  olive 
since  the  dove  from  the  ark  plucked  off  a 
branch ;  and  every  mulberry  which  ever 
grew  since  St.  James  of  Spain  cut  out  the 
imprisoned  princess.  The  menestrals  of 
Languedoc  no  doubt  gave  our  early  bards 
many  a  poetic  lesson;  but  I  can  imagine 
the  hopeless  stare  of  the  southern  when 
the  northern  rhymer,  in  return,  would 
chant  him  a  jolly  Friar  of  Copmanhurst 
sort  of  stave  about  the  merry  greenwood, 
and  the  joys  of  the  '  greenwood  tree.'  "  1 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  (as  the  re- 
sident in  the  south  of  Prance,  even  for  a 
brief  period,  seldom  fails  to  experience,) 
among  the  "  skyey  influences  "  of  this  region, 
the  dreaded  mistral,  a  dry  and  piercingly 
cold  wind  which  blows  from  the  northward, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  This  mis- 
tral is  the  plague  and  curse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean provinces  of  France.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  paints  it  as  le  tourbillon,  Vouragan, 
tons  les  diables  dcchaines  qui  veulent  bitn  em- 
porter  votre  chateau.  "  I  had  (says  the  writer 
whom  we  have  quoted  above)  but  a  taste  of 
this  wild,  gusty,  and  most  abominably  dry- 
ing and  cutting  wind ;  for  the  gale  which 
blew  for  a  couple  of  days  over  Beziers  form- 
ed, I  was  told,  only  a  very  modified  version 
of  the  true  mistral :  but  it  was  quite  enough 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  wind  in  the  full 
height  of  its  evil  powers.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  literally  one  moving  cloud  of  dust. 
The  roads,  so  to  speak,  smoked.  From  an 
eminence  you  could  trace  their  line  for 
miles  by  the  columns  of  white  powdered 
earth  driven  into  the  air.  As  for  the  paths 
you  actually  traversed,  the  ground-down 
gravel  was  blown  from  the  ruts,  leaving  the 
way  scarred,  as  it  were,  with  ridgy  seams, 
and  often  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the 
subsidiary  stratum  of  rock.  The  streaky, 
russet-brown  of  the  fields  was  speedily  con- 
verted into  one  uniform  grey.  Never  had  I 
seen  anything  more  intensely  or  dismally 
parched  up.  As  for  any  tree  or  vegetable 
but  vines  and  olives,  whose  very  sustenance 
and  support  is  dust  and  gravel,  thriving 
under  the  liability  to  such  visitations,  the 
thing  was  impossible.  Nor  was  the  dust  by 
any  means  the  only  evil.  The  wind  seemed 
poisonous;  it  made  the  eyes, — mine,  at  all 
events, — smart  and  water  ;  cracked  the  lips, 
as  a  sudden  alternation  from  heat  to  cold 
will  do  ;  caused  a  little  accidentally  inflicted 
scratch  to  ache  and  shoot ;  and,  finally,  dried, 
hardened,  and  roughened  the  skin,  until  one 
felt  in  an  absolute  fever.  The  cold  in  the 
shade,  let  it  be  noted,  was  intense,  a  pinch- 
ing, nipping  cold,  in  no  ways  frosty  or 
kindly ;  while  in  sheltered  corners  the  heat 
was  as  unpleasant,  the  blaze  of  an  uncloud- 
ed sun  darting  right  down  upon  the  parched 
and  gleaming  earth.  All  this,  however,  I 
1  Claret  and  Olives,  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
I  Rhone,  by  A.  B.  Reach,  London,  1852. 


was  told,  formed  but  a  modified  attack  of 
mistral.  The  true  wind  mingles  with  the 
flying  dust  a  greyish  or  yellowish  haze, 
through  which  the  sun  shines  hot,  yet  cheer- 
less. I  had,  however,  a  specimen  of  the 
wind  which  quite  satisfied  me,  and  which 
certainly  enables  me  to  affirm,  that  the  cold- 
est, harshest,  and  most  rheumatic  easterly 
gale  which  ever  whistled  the  fogs  from 
Essex  marshes  over  the  dripping  and  shiver- 
ing streets  of  London,  is  a  genial,  balmy, 
and  ambrosial  zephyr,  compared  with  the 
mistral  of  the  ridiculously  be-puffed  climate 
of  the  South  of  France." 

Forests. — France  still  contains  extensive 
forests,  especially  in  its  inland  districts, 
chiefly  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  eastern  departments,  border- 
ing on  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  total 
surface  covered  with  wood  is  estimated  at 
seventeen  millions  of  acres,  or  nearly  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  notwithstanding  the  immense 
consumption  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  most 
common  forest-trees  are  the  oak,  birch,  ash, 
elm,  and  beech,  with  (in  the  mountainous 
districts)  the  varieties  of  the  pine  and  fir- 
tribe.  The  pine-forests  of  the  Landes  sup- 
ply an  abundant  harvest  of  resin:  a  long 
gash  is  cut  down  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
the  resin,  as  it  exudes,  collects  in  a  hollow 
made  for  the  purpose  at  its  base. 

Many  of  the  forests  are  of  immense  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  crossed  from  side  to  side 
for  mile  after  mile,  furnishing  no  other 
guide  to  the  unwary  traveller  who  allows 
himself  to  wander  within  their  limits  than 
notches  cut  on  the  trees  for  the  purpose,  or 
indications  of  a  like  description.  The  forests 
of  Le  Morvan,  a  district  on  the  borders  of 
the  ancient  Burgundy  and  Nivernois,  alone 
cover  upwards  of  '200,000  acres,  and  are  the 
home  of  numerous  wild  animals,  especially 
of  the  wolf,  everywhere  the  terror  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  wooded  and  mountainous 
regions  of  the  continent.  "  In  the  violent 
heats  of  July  and  August,  (says  a  recent 
writer,  who  describes  this  district,)  when 
the  sun  burns  up  the  herbage,  when  the 
wind  as  it  passes  parches  the  skin,  and  the 
sultry  air  scarcely  allows  the  lungs  to  play, 
when  the  earth  is  quite  dried  up,  the  hot- 
blooded  animals,  whose  circulation  is  rapid, 
remain  completely  overpowered  with  the 
heat  in  their  retreats  all  day,  either  stretch- 
ed panting  on  the  leaves,  or  lurking  in  the 
shade  of  some  rock ;  but  the  moment  the 
sun,  in  amber  clouds,  sinks  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  twilight  brings  in  his  train  the 
dark  hours  of  night,  and  its  humid  vapours, 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  again  in  move- 
ment, again  their  ravenous  appetite  returns, 
and  they  lose  no  time  in  ranging  the  woods, 
seeking  how  and  where  they  may  gratify  it. 
Then  it  is  that  these  large  Mares-  silent  as  a 
woman  that  listens  at  a  keyhole,  silent  as  a 
catacomb,  are  all  at  once  endowed  with  life, 
are  filled  with  strange  noises,  like  an  aviary, 
and  become,  as  night  falls,  a  common  cen- 
tre to  which  the  hungry  and  thirsty  caval- 
cade direct  their  steps. 
"  The  first  arrivals  are  hundreds  of  birds, 
2  Pools  of  water,  collected  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  and  the  resort  of  its  wild  inhabitants. 
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of  every  size  and  colour,  who  come  to  gossip, 
to  bathe,  to  drink,  and  splash  the  water  with 
their  wings.  Next  some  troops  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  who  come  to  nibble  the  fresh  grass 
that  grows  there  in  great  luxuriance.  As  the 
shades  grow  deeper,  groups  of  the  graceful 
roebuck,  timid  and  listening  for  anticipated 
danger,  their  large  open  eyes  gazing  at  each 
tree,  giving  an  inquiring  look  at  every 
shadow,  are  seen  approaching  with  noiseless 
footsteps ;  when  re-assured  by  their  care- 
ful reconnaissance  they  steal  forward,  crop- 
ping the  dewy  rich  flowers  as  they  come, 
and  at  last  slake  their  thirst  in  the  refresh- 
ing waters. 

"  At  this  instant  you  may,  if  you  are  fa- 
tigued, and  so  desire  it,  finish  your  day's 
sport.  You  may  bring  down  the  nearest 
buck ;  and  then  as  the  troop,  wild  with  af- 
fright, make  for  the  forest,  the  second  bar- 
rel will  add  a  felloAV  to  your  first  victim. 
But  no !  pull  not  the  trigger ;  stop,  if  only 
to  witness  what  follows.  See,  the  roebucks 
prick  their  ears  ;  they  turn  to  the  wind ; 
they  appear  uneasy ;  call  one  to  the  other  ; 
assemble  ;  danger  is  near — they  feel  it,  hear 
it  coming  ;  they  would  fly,  but  find  it  is  too 
late ;  terrified,  they  are  chained  to  the  spot. 
For  the  last  half  hour  the  wolves  and 
wolverines,  which  followed  gently  and  at  a 
distance  their  own  more  rapid  movements, 
have  closed  in  upon  them  behind  —  have 
formed  the  fatal  circle  —  have  noiselessly 
decreased  it  as  much  as  possible — and  at 
length  come  swiftly  down  upon  the'helpless 
creatures.  Each  seizes  his  victim  by  the 
throat,  the  tranquil  spot  is  ere  long  full  of 
blood  and  carnage,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
forest  are  awakened  to  the  hellish  yells  of 
the  savage  brutes  that  thus  devour  their 
prey.  The  cries  of  agony,  of  death,  and  vic- 
tory sometimes  last  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and  during  the  fifteen  minutes  that  you  are 
watching  the  scene  from  your  hut  you  may 
fancy  the  teeth  of  these  brutes  are  meeting 
in  your  own  flesh,  and  feel  a  cold  paw  with 
claws  of  steel  deep  in  your  back  or  head. 

"  The  slaughter  over,  these  monsters  pass 
like  a  flight  of  demons  across  the  turf, 
vanish — and  all  again  is  silent.  And  when 
the  tenth  chime  of  the  distant  village  clock 
is  floating  on  the  breeze,  though  it  reaches 
not  your  cabin — when  the  falling  dew,  now 
almost  a  shower,  has  bathed  the  leaves 
with  rain,  chilling  their  fibres — when  the 
blue-bells  and  the  fox-gloves  and  all  the 
wood -flowers  rest  upon  their  stems — when 
the  songsters  of  the  grove,  with  heads  com- 
fortably tucked  under  their  warm  wings, 
sleep  soundly  in  their  nests,  or  in  the  angles 
of  the  branches — when  the  young  fawns, 
lost  in  some  wild  ravine,  bleat  for  their  mo- 
thers whom  they  never  will  see  more ;  and 
the  gorged  wolves,  their  muzzles  red  with 
blood,  are  stretched  snoring  in  their  dens 
and  lurking-places, — then  it  is  the  heavy 
boars,  shaking  off  their  laziness,  leave  their 
sombre  retreats,  take  to  the  open  country, 
and  trotting,  grunting,  and  with  hesitating 
footsteps,  come  and  plunge  their  awkward 
and  heavy  bodies  in  the  marshy  waters,  and 
wallow  in  the  soft  mud."l 


1   Lc  Morvan  ;  its  Wild  Sports,  Vineyards,  and      Forests.     By  H.  de  Crignelle. 


Both  the  black  and  brown  bear  are  found 
in  the  Pyrenees,  though  much  less  fre- 
quently seen  now  than  formerly.  The  wolf 
and  the  wild  cat  are  numerous.  The  lynx 
is  found  in  the  high  Alps,  but  is  now  com- 
paratively rare  ;  the  chamois  and  the  wild 
goat  are  confined  to  the  mountain-dstricts 
of  the  south  and  east.  The  wolves  are 
everywhere  numerous  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts, and  their  numbers  are  only  reduced 
by  the  aid  of  periodical  battues,  undertaken 
by  the  peasantry  as  a  necessary  means  of 
preserving  their  flocks  from  the  cruel  ra- 
vages of  these  ferocious  creatures.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  pole-cat,  the  fox, 
and  the  weasel,  prey  extensively  upon  the 
poultry-yards. 

Minerals. — Iron  ranks  first  in  importance 
amongst  the  mineral  products  of  France.  It 
occurs  in  abundance  along  the  chains  of  the 
Cevennes,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Jura,  in  the 
basins  of  the  Garonne  and  Loire,  and  also 
in  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  and  elsewhere. 
France  ranks  second  only  to  England  in  re- 
gard to  this  metal. 

Coal  is  less  abundant,  but  is  nevertheless 
extensively  distributed.  As  many  as  forty- 
six  coal-fields  are  enumerated,  but  many  of 
them  are  small,  and  of  little  value.  The 
most  important  are  within  the  basin  of  the 
upper  Loire ;  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Etienne,  (S.  W.  of  Lyons,)  the  larg- 
est, comprises  about  fifty  thousand  acres. 
Other  valuable  localities  of  coal  occur  in 
Alsace,  several  in  Burgundy,  some  in  Au- 
vergne  ;  also  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  the 
Limousin,  and  in  Normandy.  The  total 
area  of  the  coal-fields  of  France  is  probably 
not  less  than  two  thousand  square  miles, 
and  the  annual  produce  is  at  least  equal  to 
four  millions  of  tons.  This,  however,  is  less 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  coal-produce  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  this  comparative 
deficiency  of  the  requisite  fuel  acts  as  a 
check  upon  manufacturing  industry. 

Silver,  lead,  antimony,  and  copper,  are 
worked  to  a  limited  extent  along  the  chain 
of  the  Vosges,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  the  produce  is  small  and 
of  little  importance.  Salt  is  obtained  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  the  form  of 
rock-salt,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Jura 
(at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain- 
range  of  that  name).  Extensive  deposits 
of  the  same  mineral  occur  also  along  the 
western  skirts  of  the  Vosges  Mountains. 
The  swamps  and  marshes  which  line  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  constitute  a 
fertile  source  whence  salt  is  obtained,  by 
means  of  evaporation.  As  the  traveller  ad- 
vancing eastward  by  the  Canal  du  Midi 
(the  "  silent  highway  "  of  southern  France) 
approaches  Cette,  he  enters  upon  the  great 
zone  of  salt-swamps — a  truly  desolate  and 
dreary  prospect.  The  land  on  either  side 
stretches  away  in  a  dead  flat ;  now  dry  and 
parched,  again  traversed  by  green  streaks  of 
swamp,  and  anon  broken  by  clear,  shallow 
pools  of  water.  "Sometimes,  again,  you 
entered  a  perfect  jungle  of  huge  bulrushes, 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fol- 
low, and  evidently  teeming  with  wild- ducks, 
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which  rose  in  vast  coveys,  and  flew  land- 
ward or  seaward  in  their  usual  wedge- 
shaped  order  of  flight.  The  sea,  to  which 
we  were  approaching  at  a  sharp  angle,  was 
still  invisible,  but  you  felt  the  refreshing  sa- 
vour of  the  brine  in  the  air,  and  now  and  then 
you  caught,  sparkling  for  a  moment  in  the 
bright,  hot  sunshine,  a  distant  jet  of  feathery 
spray,  as  a  heavier  wave  than  common  came 
thundering  along  the  beach.  Presently,  the 
brown  waste  through  which  Ave  were  pass- 
ing became  streaked  with  whitish  belts  and 
patches, — the  salt  left  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  brine,  which  now  begins  to  soak  and 
well  through  the  spongy  soil,  and  presently 
to  expand  into  lakes  and  shalloAV  belts  of 
water.  Across  these,  long  rows  of  stakes 
for  nets  stretched  away  in  endless  column, 
and  here  and  there  a  rude,lightboatfloated, 
or  a  fisherman  slowly  waded  from  point 
to  point.  Great  herons  and  cranes  stood 
like  sentinels  in  the  shallow  water,  and 
flocks  of  sandpipers  and  plovers' ran  along 
the  white  salt-powdered  sand.  Then  came 
on  the  left,  or  landward  side,  a  series  of 
tumuli  of  pyramidical  form,  some  of  them 
white,  others  of  a  dark  brown,  scattered 
over  a  space  of  scores  of  square  miles.  I 
wondered  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lake  of  the  dismal  swamp,  and  accordingly 
pointed  out  the  houses,  as  I  conceived  them, 
to  the  captain. 

"  '  Houses,  monsieur ! '  he  said ;  '  these  are 
all  salt  heaps.  Salt  is  the  harvest  of  this 
country,  and  they  stack  it  in  these  piles, 
just  as  the  people  inland  do  their  corn. 
"When  the  heap  is  not  expected  to  be  wanted 
soon,  they  thatch  it  with  reeds  and  grass  ; 
but  if  they  expect  to  get  a  quick  sale  they 
don't  take  the  trouble.  So  you  see  that  some 
of  the  heaps  are  dark,  and  the  others  like 
snow-balls  ? ' 
"  '  But  if  there  come  rain  ?  ' 
"  'Not  much  fear  of  that  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  There  may  be  a  shower,  but  the 
salt  is  so  hard  and  compacted  that  it  will 
do  little  more  than  wash  the  dirt  off.'  "1 

The  districts  around  Paris,  and  the  north- 
western provinces  in  general, furnish  abund- 
ance of  good  building-stone :  that  which  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  is  highly  valued,  and  is  largely 
exported,  for  use  in  other  countries.  The 
gypsum  furnished  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  —  the  well-known  "plaster  of 
Paris  " — is  an  object  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  Numerous  mineral 
springs  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  south  and  east,  adjacent  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Vosges.  As  in  the 
similar  cases  in  our  own  country  and  else- 
where, many  of  these  are  extensively  re- 
sorted to  by  visitors  in  pursuit  of  health. 


SECTION    II. DIVISIONS,    TOPOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

Previous  to  the  great  revolution  which 
marked  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  France  was  divided  into  thirty- 
four  provinces,  of  very  unequal  sizes,  and 
many  of  them  coincident  in  extent  with 
regions  that  had  once  formed  independent 
1  Claret  and  Olives. 


states.  These  provinces,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  marked  (and,  notwithstanding  subse- 
quent political  arrangements,  still  mark) 
differences  of  race,  language,  manners,  and 
historic  records,  amongst  the  peoplewho  con- 
stitute their  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1789, 
however,  under  the  love  of  change  which 
wras  then  a  paramount  influence,  the  older 
divisions  were  nominally  swept  away,  and 
France  was  re-divided  into  eighty-six  de- 
partments, of  which  the  island  of  Corsica 
constituted  one.  This  division  remains  (and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  remain)  in  force, 
and  it  is  an  arrangement  which  coincides 
well  with  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try. The  names  of  the  departments  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  taken  from  that  of  the  pro- 
minent natural  features  which  they  contain 
—  in  some  instances  from  the'  bordering 
mountain-ranges,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
from  those  of  the  rivers  by  which  they  are 
intersected. 

The  French  departments  are  more  nearly 
equal  in  size  than  are  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  and  the  average  magni- 
tude is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  The  department  of  Seine,  which 
contains  the  capital,  is  the  smallest,  and  is 
about  one-fifth  larger  than  Rutlandshire. 
The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissements,  cantons, and  communes,  (or  pa- 
rishes,) the  latter  amounting  to  nearly 
thirty-seven  thousand  in  number.  For  mi- 
litary purposes,  the  country  is  arranged 
into  twenty-one  provinces,  or  military  divi- 
sions. The  maritime  regions,  again,  are 
divided  into  five  arrondissements,fouron  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  one  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  tOAvns  of  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
L'  Orient,  Bochefort .  and  Toulon,  are  respect 
ively  the  capitals  of  these. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  names  of 
the  French  provinces,  with  the  departments 
corresponding  to  each : — 

Alsace   .         .    Haut  Bhin— Bas  Bhin. 

Angoumois         Charente. 

Anjou     .        .    Maine  et  Loire. 

Artois  .  South-east  portion  of  Pas  de 
Calais. 

Aunis  .  .  Maritime  portion  of  Cha- 
rente Inferieure. 

Auvergne  .        Puy  de  Dome  and  Cantal. 

Beam     .        .    Basses  Pyrenees. 

Berry  .        .         Cher — Indre — part  of  Nievre 

Bourbonnais  .    Allier. 

Burgundy  .  Ain — Cote  d'  Or — Saone  et 
Loire — Yonne. 

Brittany  .  .  Cotes  du  Nord— Finistere — 
Hie  et  Yilaine — Loire  In- 
ferieure— Morbihan. 

Champagne  .  Ardennes — Aube — Marne — 
Haute  Marne. 

Comte  deFoix  Ariege  and  republic  cf  An- 
dorre. 

Dauphiny  .  Hautes  Alpes  —  Drome  — 
Isere. 

Flanders    .         Nord. 

Franche  Comte  Doubs — Jura — Haute  Saone 

SAveyron — Dordogne  —  Gers 
—  Gironde  —  Lot  —  Lot 
Garonne-Landes— Hautes 
Pyrenees  —  Tarn    et  Ga- 
ronne. 
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Oise — Seine— Seine  et  Oise 

— Seine  et  Marne — south 

part  of  Aisne. 

Languedoc     . 

Ardeche  —  Aude  —  Gard  — 

Herault — Haute  Garonne 

— Haute  Loire — Lozere — 

Tarn. 

Limousin 

Correze — Haute  Vienne. 

Lorraine    . 

Meurthe  —  Meuse  —  Moselle 

— Vosges. 

Lyonnais        . 

Loire — Rhone. 

Maine 

Mayenne — Sarthe. 

Marche  . 

Creuse. 

Nivernois   . 

Nievre. 

Normandy 

Calvados — Eure — Manche — 

Orne  —  Seine    Inferieure 

— north  part  of  Eure  et 

Loire. 

Orleannois 

Eure  et  Loire — Loiret— Loir 

et  Cher. 

Picardy 

Somme  —  maritime  part  of 

Pas  de  Calais — north  part 

of  Aisne. 

Poiton    , 

Deux  Sevres — Vendee^-Vi- 

enne. 

Provence    . 

Basses  Alpes  —  Bouches  du 

Rhdne — Var — east  part  of 

Vaucluse. 

Roussillon      . 

Pyrenees  Orientales. 

Saintonge  . 

Eastern    part  of   Charente 

Inferieure. 

Tonraine 

Indre  et  Loire. 

The  names  of  the  modern  departments, 
with  the  area  of  each,  (in  English  square 
miles,)  and  its  capital  city,  are  given  in  the 
following  list : — 


Departm 


Ain 
Aisne 
Allier     . 
Alpes  (Basses)  . 
Alpes  (Hautes) 
Ardeche     . 
Ardennes 
Ariege 

Aube      .        . 
Aude 
Aveyron 

Bouches  du  Rhone 
Calvados        .        . 
Cantal 
Charente 
Charente  Inferi-  ] 
eure        .        .  j 
Cher 
Correze 

Corsica  .        .        . 
Cote  d'  Or  . 
Cotes  du  Nord 
Creuse 
Dordogne 
Douhs 
Drdme    . 
Eure  . 

Eure  et  Loire 
Finistere    . 
Gard 

Garonne  (Haute) 
Gers 
Gironde 
Herault  . 


Area. 


2258 
2322 
2762 
2600 
2114 
2110 
1955 
1738 
2351 
2340 
3340 
1956 
2145 
2245 
2300 

2500 

2747 
2218 
3331 
3354 
1967 
2133 
3492 
2028 
2508 
2248 
2117 
2548 
2256 
2529 
2390 
3714 
2382 


pital. 


Bourg 

Laon 

Moulins 

Digne 

Gap 

Privas 

Mezieres 

Foix 

Troyes 

Carcassonne 

Rhode  z 

Marseilles 

Caen 

Aurillac 

Angouleme 

La  Rochelle 

Bourges] 

Tulle 

Ajaccio 

Dijon 

Saint  Brieux 

Gueret 

Perigueux 

Besancon 

Valence 

Evreux 

Chartres 

Quimper 

Nismes 

Toulouse 

Audi 

Bordeaux 

Montpelier 


Department. 


Hie  et  Vilaine   . 

Indre 

Indre  et  Loire  . 

Isere 

Jura  . 

Landes  . 

Loir  et  Cher 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute)   . 

Loire  Inferieure 

Loiret 

Lot 

Lot  et  Garonne . 

Lozere    . 

Maine  et  Loire  . 

Manche . 

Marne 

Marne  (Haute) 

Mayenne    . 

Meurthe 

Meuse        .        . 

Morbihan      . 

Moselle 

Nievre    .        • 

Nord  . 

Oise        . 

Orne  . 

Pas  de  Calais 

Puy-de-D6me  . 
Pyr6n6es  (Basses) 
Pyrenees  (Hautes) 
Pyrenees  (Ori-    j 
entales)      .      j 
Rhin  (Bas) 
Rhin  (Haut) . 
Rh6ne 

Saone  (Haute) 
Sa6ne  et  Loire  . 
Sarthe    . 
Seine . 

Seine  et  Marne 
Seine  et  Oise     . 
Seine  Inferieure  . 
Sevres  (Deux)  . 
Somme  . 
Tarn  . 

Tarn  et  Garonne 
Var    . 
Vaucluse        .        . 


Area. 


2554 
2624 
2332 
3163 
1894 
3490 
2389 
1805 
1900 
2595 
2551 
2004 
2027 
1965 
2755 
2263 

3116 

2385 
1966 
2322 
2368 
2667 
2034 
2595 
2170 
2218 
2329 
2505 
3039 

2862 
1730 

1571 

1777 
1548 
1066 
2028 
3270 
2371 
185 
2154 
2141 
2298 
2315 
2343 
2185 
1405 
2773 
1328 
2595 

2574 
2118 
2230 

2781 


Capital. 


Rennes 

Chateauroux 

Tours 

Grenoble 

Lons-le-Saulnier 

Mont-de-Marsan 

Blois 

Montbrison 

LePuy 

Nantes 

Orleans 

Cahors 

Agen 

Mende 

Angers 

Saint  Lo 

|  Chalons  sur 

\      Marne 

Chaumont 

Laval 

Nancy 

Bar-le-Duc 

Vannes 

Metz 

Nevers 

Lille 

Beauvais 
Alencon 
Arras 

I  Clermont- 

(      Ferrand 
Pau 
Tarbes 
Perpignan 
Strasbourg 
Colmar 
Lyon 
Vesoul 
Macon 
Le  Mans 
Paris 
Melun 
Versailles 
Rouen 
Niort 
Amiens 
Alby 

Montauban 
Draguinan 
Avignon 
Bourbon- 
Vendee 
Poitiers 
Limoges 
Epinal 
Auxerre    , 


Vendee 
Vienne  . 
Vienne  (Haut) 
Vosges   . 
Yonne       . 

In  briefly  describing  the  topography  of 
the  country,  we  prefer,  however,  to  follow 
the  order  of  the  ancient  provinces,  the  names 
of  which  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
events  not  merely  of  French  but  of  Eu- 
ropean history,  and  which  still  constitute 
(as  we  have  already  remarked)  the  charac- 
teristic divisions  between  various  sections  of 
the  French  people.  And  we  begin,  for  this 
purpose,  with  the  Isle  of  France,  which 
contains  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  Isle  or  France  comprises  a  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  tract,  and,  though  not 
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strictly  an  island,  is  intersected  by  numerous 
river-channels,  amongst  which  are  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Seine,  with  the  Marne,  the 
Yonne,  and  others.  It  includes,  besides  the 
capital,  with  Versailles  and  the  various 
residences  of  royalty  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  towns  of  Fontainebleau,  Meaux,  Sois- 
sons,  Laon,  and  others  celebrated  in  French 
history. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  and  the  rival 
of  London  in  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  civilized  world,  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Seine,  including  within 
its  limits  a  small  island  which  was  the 
original  site  of  the  city.  It  extends  along 
the  river  for  a  length  of  about  four  and  a 
half  miles,  and  is  three  and  a  half  miles  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  entire  city,  with 
its  suburbs,  is  enclosed  within  a  fortified 
wall,  guarded  by  detached  forts  at  intervals. 
These  works  were  erected  during  the  later 
years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
catastrophes  as  that  of  1815,  which  witness- 
ed the  occupation  of  the  French  capital  by 
foreign  armies.  There  is  also  an  inner  wall, 
which  marks  the  line  of  the  barrieres,  or 
gates,  fifty-six  in  number. 

Paris  is  the  second  city  of  Europe  in  po- 
pulation, though  its  inhabitants,  who  num- 
ber little  more  than  a  million,  fall  below  the 
population  of  the  British  metropolis  by  more 
than  one  half.  The  French  capital  is,  how- 
ever, unrivalled  in  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  public  buildings,  its  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  museums,  libra- 
ries, galleries  of  art,  and  various  resorts  of 
amusement.  The  National  Library,  the 
most  considerable  in  the  world,  contains 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  printed 
books,  and  eighty  thousand  volumes  of 
manuscripts.1 

The  Seine  is  crossed  at  Paris  by  twenty- 
two  bridges ;  its  banks  are  lined  with  spa- 
cious quays,  which  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  city.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a 
noble  Gothic  structure,  which  forms  the 
metropolitan  cathedral,  is  situated  on  the 
island  above  mentioned.  Many  of  the  other 
churches  are  fine  edifices — foremost  amongst 
them  those  of  St.  Genevieve  and  La  Made- 
leine, both  modern  erections.  The  royal 
residence  of  the  Tuilleries,  with  the  palaces 
of  the  Louvre  (justly  famed  for  its  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  pictures)  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg, are  among  the  features  most  attract- 
ive to  strangers.  To  attempt  any  enumer- 
ation of  the  many  conspicuous  edifices, 
columns,  statues,  places,  cemeteries,  public 
walks  and  gardens,  which  adorn  the  French 
metropolis,  would,  however,  be  beyond 
alike  our  limits  and  our  design.  The  mag- 
nificence of  Paris  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Yet,  although  on  the  whole  a  more  splen- 
did and  attractive  city,  Paris  is  inferior  to 
London  in  regard  to  many  public  conveni- 
ence s.  The  streets  are  not  so  well  paved  or 
lighted,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
great  thoroughfares)  are  generally  narrower 

1  The  library  of  the  British  Museum,  which  con- 
tains nearly  half  a  million  of  printed  books,  ranks 
only  fourth  in  the  order  of  the  great  European 
libraries— the  second  being  the  Royal  Library  of 


than  those  of  our  own  metropolis.  Paris  is, 
however,  justly  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
fashion  and  refinement,  and  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  its  upper  classes  impart  their 
tone  to  the  habits  and  arrangements  of 
society  in  every  other  capital  in  Europe, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  those  of 
the  people  of  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world.  Paris  is  a  city  of  very  early  origin, 
and  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
when  (and  also  for  long  after)  it  was  confined 
to  the  island  in  the  Seine,  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Lutetia. 

The  environs  of  the  French  metropolis 
noAvhere  exhibit  any  parallel  to  the  numer- 
ous villas  and  country  residences  that  adorn 
the  outskirts  of  London.  Immediately  be- 
yond the  barrieres  is  a  flat,  open  country, 
with  little  in  its  aspect  to  attract  the  stran- 
ger's regards ;  but  within  a  few  miles'  reach 
are  the  royal  residences  of  St.  Cloud,  St. 
Germain,  and  Versailles — accessible  by  the 
lines  of  railway  that  radiate  from  the  city  ; 
with  St.  Denis  and  Vincennes,  both  places 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  French  history. 
St.  Denis,  the  burial-place  of  the  French 
kings,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seine, 
3  miles  beyond  the  barrieres,  to  the  north- 
ward: Vincennes,  with  its  ancient  castle, 
is  more  nearly  adjacent,  on  the  east.  St. 
Germain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  is 
twelve  miles  distant  (by  railway)  to  the 
north-west.  St.  Cloud,  also  on  the  left  side 
of  the  river,  is  within  four  miles  of  the  city, 
to  the  westward.  Versailles,  with  its  mag- 
nificent gardens,  pictures,  statues,  foun- 
tains, and  other  attractions — and,  above  all, 
its  historic  associations — is  little  more  than 
ten  miles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  south- 
west. About  midway  between  Paris  and 
Versailles  the  traveller  passes  the  small 
town  of  Sevres,  interesting  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  porcelain  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

Fontainebleau,  (7800  inhabitants,)  with  its 
ancient  palace  and  its  extensive  forest — the 
well-known  hunting-ground  of  themonarchs 
of  France,  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  from 
Paris,  to  the  south-eastward,  and  near  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Seine.  Melun,  an  an- 
cient and  gloomy  town,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  river,  with  7500  inhabitants,  is 
in  the  same  locality.  Meaux,  (7800  inhabit- 
ants,) on  the  river  Marne,  (east  of  Paris,)  is 
distinguished  for  its  fine  cathedral,  with  the 
tomb  of  Bossuct.  Soissons,  (7900  inhabit- 
ants,) an  ancient  city  noted  in  early  French 
history,  is  on  the  river  Aisne,  north-east- 
ward of  the  capital.  Laon  (8000  inhabitants)  is 
further  distant,  in  the  same  direction.  Btau- 
vais,  a  thriving  and  industrious  town,  with 
a  population  of  12,000,  lies  north  by  west  of 
the  capital. 

Picardy  includes  Amiens,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  Abbeville  and  St.  Quentin — 
both  considerable  manufacturing  towns — 
and  several  thriving  ports  on  the  channel 
that  intervenes  between  the  French  and 
English  coasts. 

Munich,  which  has  six  hundred  thousand,  and 
the  third  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  contains  nearly  an  equal  number. 
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Amiens,  celebrated  for  its  fine  cathedral, 
as  well  as,  amongst  events  of  modern  his- 
tory, for  the  treaty  of  1801,  stands  on  the 
river  Somme.  It  is  amongst  the  most  con- 
siderable seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  Prance,  and  has  47,000  inhabitants.  Ab- 
beville, lower  down  the  river,  is  a  fortified 
town  with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  shares  in 
the  same  branch  of  industry.  The  village 
and  battle-field  of  Cressy  are  a  few  miles 
distant  to  the  northward.  St.  Quentin,  to 
the  eastward,  near  the  source  of  the  Somme, 
possesses  thriving  manufactures  of  lawns, 
cambrics,  and  various  cotton  and  linen  fa- 
brics, and  has  23,000  inhabitants.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished in  history  for  a  great  victory 
gained  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  over  the  French 
army,  in  1557.  Peronne,  a  small  town  and 
fortress  on  the  same  river,  below  St.  Quen- 
tin,  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  of 
Scott  as  the  scene  of  the  detention  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France  by  Charles  of  Burgundy,  dur- 
ing the  contests  of  diplomatic  skill  which 
lend  their  interest  to  the  pages  of  "  Quentin 
Durward." 

Within  the  limits  of  Picardy  are  the  well- 
known  ports  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,^  as  well 
as  St.  Valery,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
None  of  them  possess  harbours  of  sufiicient 
magnitude  to  fit  them  for  commerce  upon  a 
scale  of  any  extent,  but  both  Calais  and 
Boulogne  derive  importance  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  shores  of  England ;  the  latter, 
since  its  direct  communication  by  railway 
with  the  French  capital,  and  its  speedy  in- 
tercourse with  Folkestone,  on  the  English 
coast,  has  become  a  place  of  frequent  resort 
to  tourists,  and  to  absentees  (from  whatever 
cause)  from  our  own  country.  The  mouth 
of  the  little  river  Lianne,  upon  which  Bou- 
logne stands,  forms  its  harbour.  Boulogne 
has  a  population  of  30,000 :  Calais  little  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number. 


The  former  provinces  of  Artois  and 
French  Flanders,  now  the  departments  of 
Pas  de  Calais  and  Nord,  contain  some  im- 
portant seats  of  the  cotton  and  lace  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  several  strong  fortresses, 
many  of  them  celebrated  in  the  records  of 
continental  warfare.  Arras,  the  former  ca- 
pital of  Artois,  is  a  well-built  and  strongly- 
fortified  city,  with  24,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
river  Scarpe,  which  afterwards  joins  the 
Scheldt.  Some  miles  lower  down  the  same 
stream  is  Douay,  an  ancient  town,  of  scho- 
lastic celebrity. 

Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  both  on  the 
river  Scheldt,  are  in  French  Flanders.  The 
population  of  either  town  is  about  18,000. 
The  former  derives  repute  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  Fenelon,  the  latter 
from  its  strong  fortress,  successfully  besieged 
by  the  allied  armies  in  1793.  Its  manufac- 
ture of  lace  and  other  fine  linen  fabrics  gives 
it  an  interest  of  more  commercial  charac- 
ter. Lille,  further  to  the  northward,  is  also 
a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  a  busy 
manufactux'ing  town,  with  a  population  of 
67,000.  Agincourt,  a  name  which,  like  that 
of  Cressy,  is  dear  to  the  chivalric  memories 

1  Called  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  village  of  Boulogne,  a  few  miles 


of  Englishmen,  is  a  village  situated  midway 
between  the  small  towns  of  St.  Pol  and 
Montreuil,  and  within  the  limits  of  Artois. 


Normandy,  which  long  formed  an  im- 
portant appanage  of  the  English  Crown,  is 
an  extensive  province,  immediately  fronting 
the  English  coasts,  and  embracing  numerous 
ports  upon  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  be- 
sides many  considerable  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior. Foremost  among  the  latter  is  Rouen, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  duchy,  now  a  busy 
seat  of  manufacturing  industry.  Rouen 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  a 
distance  of  seventy -five  miles  above  its 
mouth,  measured  by  the  numerous  windings 
of  the  stream.  It  possesses  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  commenced  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
on  the  north  bank,  is  Havre,  (properly  Le 
Havre  de  Grace,)  the  port  of  Paris,  and  third 
in  order  of  commercial  importance  amongst 
the  sea-ports  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  27,000.  Paris,  Bouen,  and  Havre, 
Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  say,  form  to- 
gether one  city,  of  which  the  Seine  is  the 
principal  street.  Immediately  above  Havre 
is  Harfleur,  and,  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  Honfleur ;  both  small  fish- 
ing and  trading  ports.  Evreux,  Elbeuf,  Lou- 
viers,  Lisieux,  Alenqon,  Bayeux,  and  Caen, 
all  in  the  interior  of  Normandy,  are  towns 
of  some  provincial  note ;  the  last-named  of 
them,  Caen,  possessing  historical  celebrity, 
as  the  favourite  residence  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  frequent  head-quarters 
of  the  English  armies.  Caen  stands  on  the 
stream  of  the  Orne,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Normandy,  indeed,  abounds  in  lo- 
calities that  are  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
history,  and  its  towns  and  villages  are  rich 
in  associations  connected  with  the  stirring 
events  of  former  ages.  Not  least  in  at- 
tractions of  such  a  kind,  though  of  no  pre- 
sent importance,  is  the  village  of  Ivry,  in 
the  modern  department  of  Eure,  (some  miles 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Evreux,)  which  recalls  the 
memory  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  reminds  the 
English  reader  of  the  glowing  verse  of  Ma- 
caulay : 

".Hurrah !   Hurrah  !   a  single  field  hath  turned 
the  chance  of  war, 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  1  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre." 

Among  the  numerous  sea-ports  of  Nor- 
mandy, besides  Havre  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  are  Fecamp  and  Dieppe,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Seine.  Cherbourg,  of  more  im- 
portance as  a  station  for  the  French  navy, 
is  further  to  the  westward,  nearly  opposite 
to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
harbour  of  Cherbourg  is  protected  by  a  digue, 
or  breakwater,  of  vastly  greater  proportions 
than  that  of  Plymouth,  and  its  approaches 
on  the  seaward  side  are  protected  by  numer- 
ous strong  forts.  Every  mean/*  has,  in  fact, 
been  adopted  by  the  successive  governments 
of  France,  for  a  long  period  past,  to  render 
it  impregnable.  Cherbourg  has  22,000  in- 
habitants. 

west  of  Paris.     The  latter  gives  its  name  to  the 
well-known  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
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Buittani,  or  Bretagne,the  north-western 
peninsula  of  France,  is  a  singular  region, 
differing  in  many  respects  from,  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Its  surface  is  in  many  parts 
wild  and  rugged,  and  it  still  exhibits  exten- 
sive remains  of  the  alternate  forests,  heaths, 
and  marshes,  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
in  ancient  times.  Its  inhabitants,  of  Celtic 
origin,  differ  in  language,  costume,  and 
usages,  from  the  mass  of  the  French  people. 

"  Englishmen,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  and 
also  especially  Welshmen,  should  feel  an 
interest  in  Brittany.  When  Saxon  invasions 
and  domestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the 
ancient  Britons  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
name.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces  still 
exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to  the 
Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coming  to  Brittany 
can  communicate  with  the  natives.  Numer- 
ous are  the  words  which  are  the  same  in 
each  language,  and  more  numerous  are  those 
which  are  only  so  far  different  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  lapse  of  time.  As  a  dou- 
ble to  the  English  county  of  '  Cornwall '  is 
the  Breton  district  of  '  Cornuaile,'  pro- 
nounced as  the  other ;  while  Llan,  Tre,  Plou, 
and  Pen,  prefixed  to  many  local  names, mark 
unmistakeably  the  connexion ;  for 


.  ..."  In  many  respects  the  Bretons  of  the 
present  day  are  what  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Caesar;  nor  has  time's  hard  tooth  de- 
stroyed their  salient  points.  Primitive,  too, 
and  world-old,  is  now,  as  was  then,  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  country.  Huge  rocks  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  vast  tracts  of  furze  and 
heath,  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  Druid- 
ical  remains, — these,  and  the  strange  aspect 
of  the  people,  clad  in  undressed  skins  and 
wooden  shoes,  with  hair,  as  of  old,  flowing 
like  a  mantle  over  neck  and  shoulders,  lead 
us  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  rather  than  to  the  year  of  grace, 
1851.  Many  of  the  peasants  are  little  better 
than  savages,  with  all  the  appearance,  and 
many  of  the  habits,  of  the  wild  animal.  In 
truth,  civilization  seems  to  have  halted  on 
the  frontiers  of  Brittany,  affrighted  by  its 
rough  exterior.  Some  of  the  towns  may 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  narrow 
streets,  destitute  of  channel  or  causeway, 
abound  with  lofty-timbered  houses,  of  cu- 
rious build,  rising  tier  above  tier,  like  the 
stern  of  a  three-decker,  and  approaching  so 
close  at  top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light, 
with  uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and 
quaint  devices  on  the  walls.  Some  of  the 
shops  are  open  to  the  streets,  like  booths  in 

a  lair In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the 

middle  ages,  the  market  and  the  fair  are  the 
great  events.  Rare  is  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing that  takes  place  at  other  times;  but 
when  the  market  occurs  the  country  people 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
throng  the  roads,  bringing  all  imaginable 
articles  to  exchange  for  money;  for  money 
is  as  greedily  sought  in  Brittany  as  else- 
where.    The  Breton  works  hard,  and  with 

1  Brit'any  and  the  Bible,  by  I.  Hope,  London, 


difficulty  earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen 
sous  per  day,  from  which,  by  a  wonderful 
alchemy,  he  contrives  to  reserve  one  sou, 
which  he  puts  carefully  by."  i 

Rennes,  an  ancient  city  on  the  river  Vilaine, 
ranks  first  amongst  the  towns  of  Brittany, 
and  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  feudal 
states  of  the  province,  which  it  retained 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
a  fine  and  handsome  city,  with  considerable 
inland  trade,  and  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Nantes,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is, 
however,  of  much  larger  size  and  greater 
present  importance.  Nantes  has  a  popula- 
tion of  86,000.  It  possesses  considerable 
foreign  trade,  with  extensive  manufactures. 
Vessels  of  large  size  ascend  to  the  quays  of 
the  tOAvn.  Vannes,  a  small  commercial  port, 
is  on  the  southern  coast  of  Brittany,  to  the 
west  of  the  Loire :  still  further  westward  is 
the  narrow  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  L'Orient, 
Quimper,  Brest,  Morlaix,  St.  Brieux,  and 
St.  Malo,  are  all  situated  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  widely  extended  coasts  of  this  peninsu- 
lar region.  L'Orient,  which  has  19,000  in- 
habitants, ranks  as  a  naval  station  of  im- 
portance, but  is  inferior  in  this  respect — as 
well  as  in  size  and  population — to  Brest, 
which  lies  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine 
natural  harbour.  Brest  has  35,000  inhabit- 
ants :  it  is  the  chief  naval  depot  of  France 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  Toulon  is  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Belle  Isle,  at  one  period 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  (1761-3,) 
lies  off  the  southern  coast  of  Brittany. 


The  provinces  of  Maine,  Anjotj,  Totj- 
ra.ine,  and  Orleannois,  among  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  in  the  empire,  are  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Many  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath,  but  Orleannois  exhibits  in 
their  fullest  perfection  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  winds  its  way  through 
broad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  forests.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  former 
ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it  con- 
tains have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
annals  of  English  as  well  as  French  history. 

Angers,  on  the  river  Sarthe,  (near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Loire)  and  Saumur,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire,  both  fall  within 
the  limits  of  Anjou:  neither  possess  much 
modern  importance.  Le  Mans,  on  the  Sarthe, 
an  old  town,  with  some  manufacturing  im- 
portance, was  the  former  capital  of  Maine. 
Tours,  the  chief  place  in  Touraine,  is  a 
large  and  flourishing  town,  finely  situated 
on  the  Loire,  and  has  26,000  inhabitants:  it 
is  a  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture.  In 
the  same  province,  to  the  south-eastward, 
is  Loches,  an  ancient  town  and  fortress  on 
the  river  Indre. 

Thecity  of  Orleans,  which  formerly  ranked 
almost  as  a  second   capital,  stands  on  the  J 
banks  of  the  Loire,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  j 
plain.     I't  has  42,000  inhabitants.     A  statue  i 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  square  i 

1852.     See  ante,  p.  G5. 
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of  Orleans  recalls  the  memory  and  the  figure 
of  the  heroic  maid,  by  whom,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  the  declining  for- 
tunes of  France  were  so  signally  retrieved. 
Blots,  in  the  same  province,  and  the  rival  of 
Orleans  in  historical  celebrity,  is  also  on 
the  Loire,  lower  down  its  stream;  it  is  a 
decayed  town,  with  narrow  and  half-de- 
serted streets,  but  possesses  a  fine  old  castle, 
standing  on  a  rock  which  overhangs  the 
river.  Blois  has  now  a  population  of  only 
13,000.  

Berry,  Marche,  and  Limousin,  extend 
southward  from  the  borders  of  the  Loire 
towards  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  and  oc- 
cupy a  large  tract  in  the  most  central  regions 
of  France.  They  exhibit  a  more  diversified 
surface  than  belongs  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  traversed  by  ranges  of  high 
ground,  with  intervening  valleys.  The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  Limousin  is  highly  pleasing, 
in  its  variety  of  hills,  dales,  streams,  and 
woods ;  this  province,  and  great  part  of 
Marche,  form  a  pastoral  region. 

None  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  France 
are  large,  or  of  much  historical  note.  Bourges, 
the  chief  place  in  Berry,  is  an  ancient  town, 
with  18,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  cathe- 
dral: Chateauroux,  in  the  same  province, 
has  some  woollen  manufactures,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  12,500.  Gueret  and  Aubusson,  both 
small  towns,  are  in  the  district  of  Marche. 
Limoges,  the  capital  of  Limousin,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Vienne,  which 
here  flows  through  a  rich  and  beautiful 
valley,  and  afterward  joins  the  stream  of 
the  Loire.    Limoges  has  27,000  inhabitants. 


Poitott  borders  in  the  west  upon  the 
ocean,  and  stretches  inland  over  an  ex- 
tensive tract.  Great  part  of  it  is  a  wild  and 
rugged  country,  covered  with  an  extensive 
forest  called  the  Bocage.  Its  western  por- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  modern  depart- 
ment of  Vendee,  is  celebrated  under  that 
name  for  the  war  which — during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Revolution —  its  inhabitants 
waged  so  devotedly  on  behalf  of  the  monarch- 
ical cause,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  high- 
minded  struggles  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history.  The  hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry 
of  the  district,  strongly  attached  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  who,  unlike  the  land- 
lords of  France  in  general,  resided  much  on 
their  estates,  retained  feudal  attachments 
and  ties  unknown  elsewhere:  with  their 
masters,  they  staked  life  and  all  that  makes 
life  dear  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  regime. 

The  cities  in  this  region  are  not  large, 
though  some  of  them  are  ancient,  and  of 
historical  note.  Poitiers,  the  most  consider- 
able, (with  a  population  of  24,00'),)  recalls  to 
Englishmen  the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince, 
and  the  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. It  exhibits  some  fine  remains  of  the 
Roman  period,  foremost  amongst  them  a 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  larger  than  that 
of  Nismes.  The  little  river  Clain,  which 
flows  past  Poitiers,  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Vienne,  and  thus  contributes  its  waters  to 
the  stream  of  the  Loire.  The  small  town 
and  castle  of  Lusignan,  a  few  miles  south- 


west of  Poitiers,  recall  a  name  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  feudalism.  Niort  and  Bour- 
bon VendSe,  though  the  capitals  of  depart- 
ments, are  of  small  size  and  little  note. 


Attnis,  Saintonge,  and  Angoemois,  com- 
prehend the  tract  watered  by  the  stream  of 
the  Charente,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
two  departments  to  which,  in  the  modern 
division  of  France,  they  correspond.  The 
valley  of  the  Charente  is  for  the  most  part 
rich  and  fertile :  it  contains  extensive  tracts 
laid  out  in  vineyards,  much  of  the  produce 
of  which  is  converted  into  the  brandy  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Cognac. 

The  Lower  Charente  (which  coincides 
with  the  ancient  Aunis  and  Saintonge)  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Rochefort  and  La  RocheUe 
— the  latter  of  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  records  of  civil  and  religious 
progress,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  France.  A  continued  block- 
ade of  fourteen  months  alone  caused  it, 
under  the  imperative  influences  of  famine, 
to  surrender  (in  1628)  to  the  armies  of  Riche- 
lieu. The  situation  of  La  Rochelle,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  in  front  of  which  are 
the  isles  of  Re  and  Oleron,  is  advantageous, 
and  its  commerce  is  considerable.  It  is  en- 
closed on  the  land  side  by  walls,  and  is 
strongly  fortified:  its  present  population  is 
a  little  over  14,000.  Rochefort,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente,  (further  to  the  south- 
ward,) forms  one  of  the  principal  naval  sta- 
tions of  France  ;  it  has,  however,  fewer 
than  16,000  inhabitants, and  but  little  trade. 
Saintes,  (8000  inhabitants,)  on  the  Charente, 
is  ancient,  and  has  abundant  Roman  re- 
mains, besides  a  cathedral  which  dates  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Cognac  is  a  small 
town  higher  up  the  river.  Angoulemc,  which 
has  17,000  inhabitants,  is  still  further  in  the 
interior:  it  stands  on  a  rock,  in  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Charente,  which 
winds  its  way  beneath. 


Guienne,  the  "fair  duchy"  which  was 
long  an  appanage  of  the  English  crown,  em- 
braces an  extensive  and  for  the  most  part 
highly-cultivated  plain,  watered  by  the  am- 
ple stream  of  the  Garonne,  with  its  tribu- 
taries the  Dordogne  and  the  Lot.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  extensive  vineyards,  which 
furnish,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province, 
the  wines  so  well  known  and  deservedly 
esteemed  under  the  name  of  claret.  These 
and  other  productions  of  Guienne  find  their 
way  into  the  markets  of  the  world  through 
the  agency  of  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux, 
the  great  city  of  the  south-west  of  France, 
and  the  principal  seat  of  its  foreign  trade  on 
the  Atlantic  side. 

Bordeaux  (120,000  inhabitants)  stands  on 
the  lower  Garonne,  upon  its  left  or  western 
bank.  A  few  miles  below,  the  river  ex- 
pands into  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Gironde.  Ships  of  the 
largest  class,  however,  ascend  to  the  quays 
of  the  city.  A  magnificent  stone  bridge,  of 
seventeen  arches,  spans  the  Garonne  at 
Bordeaux,  where  the  river  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width.  Bordeaux  consists  of  an 
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old  and  a  new  town,  —  the  former  distin- 
guished, among  other  ohjects,  hy  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  cathedral,  (originally  dating 
from  the  ninth  century,  hut  rebuilt,  four 
hundred  years  later,  hy  the  English,)  the 
latter  by  its  hroad  streets,  squares,  and 
avenues,  which  are  of  the  most  splendid  de- 
scription. 

"  Bordeaux  (says  a  recent  writer)  is  em- 
phatically Avhat  the  French  call  a  riant 
town,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  such  pure, 
soft,  hright,  sunny  air."  The  newer  part,  as 
we  have  observed,  is  magnificent  and  grand, 
but  when  the  tourist  plunges  into  Old  Bor- 
deaux he  leaps  at  once  from  eighteenth- 
century  terraces  into  fourteenth-century 
lanes  and  tortuous  bye-ways.  "  Below  you, 
rough,  ill-paved, unclean,  narrow  thorough- 
fares ;  above,  the  hanging  old  houses  of  five 
ages  ago,  peaked  gables,  and  long,  projecting 
eaves,  and  hanging  balconies  :  quaint  carv- 
ings in  blackened  wood  and  mouldering 
stone;  —  the  true  middle-aire  tenements, 
dreadfully  rickety,  but  gloriously  pictur- 
esque— charming  to  look  at,  but  woeful  to 
live  in ;  deep,  black  ravines  of  courts  plung- 
ing down  into  the  masses  of  piled  up,  jam- 
med together  dwellings  ;  squalid,  slatternly 
people  buzzing  about  like  bees  ;  bad  smells 
permeating  every  street, lane,  and  alley ;  and 
now  and  then  the  agglomeration  of  dark- 
some dAvellings  clustering  round  a  great  old 
church  with  its  vast  Gothic  portals,  and, 
high  up,  its  carven  pinnacles  and  grinning 
goutieres,  catching  the  sunshine  far  above 
the  highest  of  these  high-peaked  roofs. 
This  is  the  Bordeaux  of  the  English  and  the 
Gascons — the  Bordeaux  which  has  rung  to 
the  clash  of  armour — the  Bordeaux  which 
was  governed  by  a  seneschal — the  Bordeaux 
through  whose  streets  defiled, 

•  With  many  a  cross-bearer  before, 
And  many  a  spear  behind,' 

the  christening  procession  of  King  Richard 
the  Seeond."l 

Below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Medoc,  the  great 
seat  of  the  vine-culture,  and  the  tract  which 
furnishes  the  wines  so  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  Chateau-Lafitte,Chateau-Margaux, 
and  other  appellations.  Let  the  reader  glance, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  liv  ely  writer  above 
quoted,  at  the  topography  of  the  claret  dis- 
trict. "  Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve a  long  tract  of  country,  dotted  with 
very  few  towns  or  villages,  called  the  Landes, 
stretching  along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde.  At  one 
place  the  Landes  are  almost  sixty  miles 
broad,  but  to  the  north  they  fine  gradually 
away,  the  great  river  Garonne  shouldering 
them,  as  it  were,  into  the  sea.  Now  these 
Landes  (into  which  we  will  travel  presently) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  weary  wilderness  of 
pine-wood,  morasses,  sand-deserts,  and  bar- 
ren shintrle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low 
banks  of  the  Garonne  are  generally  of  a  fat, 
loamy,  and  black  soil,  called,  locally,  Palus. 
Well,  between  the  Palus  and  the  Landes 
there  is  a  longiah  strip  of  country,  from  two 
to  five  miles  broad,  a  low  ridge  or  backbone, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  neutral  and 
1  Claret  and  Olives,  by  A.  B.  Reach. 


blending  point  of  the  sterile  Landes  and  the 
fat  and  fertile  Palus.  And,  truth  to  tell,  the 
earth  seems  as  if  the  influence  of  the  latter 
had  much  to  do  to  bear  up  against  the 
former.  A  Norfolk  farmer  would  turn  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh  from  the  poor  look- 
ing, stony  soil.  'Why,'  says  he,  'it's  all 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  shingle,  and  scorched 
with  the  sun.  You  would  not  get  a  blade  of 
chickweed  to  grow  there.'  The  proprietors 
of  Medoc  would  be  very  glad  if  this  latter 
assertion  were  correct,  for  the  weeding  of 
the  vineyards  forms  no  inconsiderable  item 
in  the  expense  of  cultivation  ;  but  this  much 
may  be  safely  predicted  of  this  strange  soil, 
that  it  would  not  afford  the  nourishment  to 
a  patch  of  oats  which  that  modest  grain 
manages  to  extract  from  the  bare  hill-side 
of  some  cold,  bleak,  Highland  croft,  and  yet 
that  it  furnishes  the  influence  which  pro- 
duces grapes,  yielding  the  most  truly  gener- 
ous and  consummately  flavoured  wine  ever 
drank  by  man  since  Noah  planted  the  first 
vine-slip." 

Above  Bordeaux  the  scenery  of  the  Ga- 
ronne is  in  many  places  not  unlike  the  tamer 
portions  of  the  Khine.  The  green,  vine- 
clothed  banks  rise  into  precipitous  ridges, 
whitened  by  streaks  of  limestone  cliff,  cot- 
tages nestling  in  the  crevices  and  ravines, 
and  an  occasional  feudal  tower  crowning  the 
topmost  peak.  The  ruins  of  old  feudal  cas- 
tles are  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; 
and  if  the  red,  mossy  stone  could  speak,  many 
a  tale  of  desperate  siege  and  assault  it  could, 
no  doubt,  tell,  for  these  strongholds  were 
perpetually  changing  masters  in  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  the  English  and 
Gascons. 

The  other  towns  of  Guienne,  Agen,  Mont- 
aiiban,  Cahors,  Rhodez,  and  Perigueux,  are 
none  of  them  of  more  than  third-rate  im- 
portance. Agen,  on  the  Garonne,  is  famous 
for  the  plums  raised  in  its  vicinity.  Cahors, 
on  the  stream  of  the  Lot,  possesses  some 
manufacturing  importance.  Montauban,  on 
the  Tarn,  is  clean  and  well-built.  Rhodez, 
(8000  inhabitants,)  on  the  river  Aveyron, 
and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  that 
name,  possesses  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral. 


Gascony,  to  the  southward  of  Guienne,  is 
a  large  province,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  in  another.  Its  people,  the 
Gascons,  are  a  peculiar  race,  fiery,  ardent, 
and  impetuous,  with  a  proverbial  tendency 
to  boasting,  as  the  term  gasconade  (derived 
thence)  implies.  But  the  most  curious  fea- 
tures of  Gascony  are  found  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  province,  which  (with  part 
of  the  neighbouring  Guienne)  includes  the 
tract  of  the  Landes,  and  forms  the  depart- 
ment to  which  that  name  is  given. 

The  Landes  form  one  of  the  strangest  and 
wildest  parts  of  France.  Excepting  here 
and  there  small  patches  of  poor,  ill-culti- 
vated land,  the  whole  country  is  a  solitary 
desert,  black  with  pine-wood,  or  white  with 
vast  plains  of  drifting  sand.  Their  sea-line 
bounds  the  French  side  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  southward 
to  Bayonne,  and  at  their  point  of  greatest 
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breadth  they  run  some  sixty  miles  back  into 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  in  every 
respect  as  rugged, strange, and  uncultivated 
as  the  district  they  tenant,  and  are  now,  in 
all  essential  points,  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  that  they  were  four  centuries  ago. 
Though  living  on  French  soil,  tbey  can 
scarcely  be  called  Frenchmen.  Their  lan- 
guage, a  peculiar  patois,  in  which  the  Span- 
ish rather  than  the  French  element  predo- 
minates, is  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  a 
Frenchman  as  to  an  Englishman.  They 
have  none  of  the  national  characteristics  of 
France, — little,perhaps,of  the  national  blood. 
They  are  saturnine,  gloomy,  hypochondriac, 
passing  their  lives  in  the  depths  of  their 
black  pine-forests,  their  dreary  swamps,  and 
their  far-spreading  deserts  of  fine  white  sand. 

The  landscape  which  meets  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  in  the  Landes  is  vividly  sketched 
in  the  following  passage.  "  General  terms  " 
(says  the  author  of  "Claret  and  Olives") 
"  go  but  a  small  way  towards  indicating  the 
dreary  grandeur  of  that  solemn  wilderness. 
Over  all  its  gloom  and  barrenness,  over  all 
its  '  blasted  heaths,'  and  monotonous  pine- 
woods,  and  sodden  morasses,  and  glaring 
heaps  of  shifting  sand,  there  is  a  strong  and 
pervading  sense  of  loneliness,  a  grandeur 
and  intensity  of  desolation,  which  as  it  were 
clothes  the  land  with  a  sad,  solemn  poetry 
peculiar  to  itself.  Emerging  from  the  black 
forest  of  fir,  the  wanderer  may  find  himself 
upon  a  plain,  flat  as  a  billiard  table,  and  ap- 
parently boundless  as  the  ocean,  clad  in  one 
unvaried,  unbroken  robe  of  dusky  heath. 
Sometimes  stripes  and  ridges,  or  great  rag- 
ged patches  of  sand,  glisten  in  the  fervid 
sunshine  ;  sometimes  belts  of  scraggy  young 
fir-trees  appear  rising  from  the  horizon  on 
the  left,  and  fading  into  the  horizon  on  the 
right.  Occasionally  a  brighter  shade  of 
green,  with  jungles  of  willows  and  coarse 
water-weeds,  giant  rushes,  and  marish- 
mosses,  and  tangled  masses  of  dank  vegeta- 
tion, will  tell  of  the  unfathomable  swamp 
beneath.  Dark  veins  of  muddy  water  will 
traverse  the  flat  oozy  land,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, losing  themselves  in  broad  shallow 
lakes,  bordered  again  by  the  endless  sand- 
banks and  stretches  of  shadowy  pine.  The 
dwellings  which  dot  this  dreary,  yet  in  its 
way  solemnly  poetic,  landscape,  are  gener- 
ally mere  isolated  huts,  separated  some- 
times by  many  miles,  often  by  many  leagues. 
Round  them  the  wanderer  will  descry  a 
miserable  field  or  two,  planted  with  a  stunt- 
ed crop  of  rye,  millet,  or  maize.  The  cottages 
are  mouldering  heaps  of  sod  and  unhewn 
and  unmortared  stones,  clustered  round 
with  ragged  sheds  composed  of  masses  of 
tangled  bushes,  pine  stakes,  and  broad- 
leaved  reeds,  beneath  which  cluster,  when 
not  seeking  their  miserable  forage  in  the 
woods,  two  or  three  cows,  mere  skin  and 
bone,  and  a  score  or  two  of  the  most  abject- 
looking  sheep  which  ever  browsed. 

"  Proceeding  through  the  Landes  towards 
the  coast,  a  long  chain  of  lakes  and  water- 
courses, running  parallel  to  the  ocean, 
breaks  their  uniformity.  The  country  be- 
comes a  waste  of  shallow  pools,  and  of  land 
which  is  parched  in  summer  and  submerged 
in  winter,     Running  in  devious  arms  and 


windings  through  moss  and  moor  and  pine, 
these  '  lakes  of  the  dismal  swamp  '  form 
labyrinths  of  gulfs  and  morasses  Avhich  only 
the  most  experienced  shepherds  can  safely 
thread.  Here  and  there  a  village,  or  rather 
bourg,  will  be  seen  upon  their  banks,  half 
hidden  in  the  pine  woods ;  and  a  roughly- 
built  fishing  punt  or  two  will  be  observed 
floating  like  the  canoe  of  a  savage  in  wood- 
land lakes.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
basin  of  Arcachon,  which  will  be  presently 
described,  these  waters  are  arms  of  the  sea  ; 
and  the  retreating  tide  leaves  scores  of 
square  miles  of  putrid  swamp.  Sometimes 
they  are  mere  collections  of  surface -drain- 
age, accumulating  without  any  means  of 
escape  to  the  ocean,  and  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  dwellers  on  their  shores.  For, 
forming  the  extreme  line  of  coast,  there 
runs,  for  near  two  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Adour  to  the  Garonne,  a  range  of  vast  hills 
of  white  sand,  as  fine  as  though  it  had  been 
sifted  for  an  hour-glass.  Every  gale  changes 
the  shape  of  these  rolling  mountains.  A 
strong  wind  from  the  land  flings  millions  of 
tons  of  sand  per  hour  into  the  sea,  to  be 
washed  up  again  by  the  surf,  flung  on  the 
beach,  and.  in  the  first  Biscay  gale  blown  in 
whirlwinds  inland.  A  water  hurricane 
again  from  the  west  has  filled  up  with  sand 
square  miles  of  shallow  lake,  driving  the 
displaced  waters  inland,  dispersing  them  in 
gleaming  lakes  among  the  pine-woods,  flood- 
ing and  frequently  destroying  the  scattered 
hamlets  of  the  people,  and  burying  for  ever 
their  fields  of  millet  and  rye." 

The  shepherd  of  the  Landes,  pursuing  his 
avocation  amidst  the  sandy  plains  around, 
elevates  himself  on  stilts,  which  raise  him 
above  the  influence  of  the  sand-blasts. 
These  stilt-walkers  present  strange  and  un- 
couth figures,  progressing  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  country,  in  attendance  on  their 
flocks,  at  a  rate  which  sometimes  reaches 
six  or  seven  miles  an  hour  ;  or  reposing,  by 
the  aid  of  a  third  wooden  support  at  the 
back,  (made  with  a  curve  at  the  top,  so  as 
to  fit  the  centre  of  the  body,)  for  hours  to- 
gether, while  they  pursue  the  occupation  of 
knitting,  common  among  the  peasantry  of 
southern  France.  When  in  regular  herding- 
dress,  the  shepherd  of  the  Landes  appears 
one  uncouth  mass  of  dirty  wool.  On  his 
body  he  wears  a  fleece,  cut  in  the  fashion  of 
a  rude  palet6t,and  sometimes  flung  over  one 
shoulder  like  a  hussar's  jacket.  His  thighs 
and  legs  are  defended  on  the  outside  by 
cuisses  and  greaves  of  the  same  material. 
On  his  feet  he  wears  sabots  and  coarse 
worsted  socks,  covering  only  the  heels 
and  the  instep.  His  remaining  clothing 
generally  consists  of  frayed  and  tattered 
homespun  cloth  ;  and  altogether  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  savours  very  strongly  of 
that  of  a  fantastically  costumed  scarecrow. 

"  So  attired,  then,  with  a  gourd  contain- 
ing some  wretched  piqnette  hung  across  his 
shoulders,  and  provided  with  a  store  of  rye- 
bread,  baked  perhaps  three  weeks  before,  a 
few  dry  sardines,  and  as  many  onions  or 
cloves  of  garlic,  the  Landes  shepherd  sallies 
forth  into  the  wilderness.  He  reckons  him- 
self a  rich  man  if  his  employer  allows  him, 
over  and  above  his  food,  sixty  francs  a  year. 
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From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he 
never  touches  the  ground,  shuffling  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  his  stilts,  or  leaning 
against  a  pine,  plying  the  never-pausing 
knitting-needle.  Sometimes  he  drives  his 
flock  home  at  eventide;  sometimes  he  bi- 
vouacs in  the  wild.  Unbuckling  his  stilts, 
and  producing  his  flint  and  steel,  he  has 
soon  a  rousing  fire  of  fir-branches,  when, 
gathering  his  sheep-skins  round  him,  he 
makes  himself  comfortable  for  the  night,  his 
only  annoyances  being  the  musquitoes  and 
the' dread  of  the  cantrips  of  some  unchancy 
old  lady, — (the  dweller  in  the  wilderness, 
whether  of  mountain  or  of  moorland,  is  ever 
superstitious,)  —  who  may  peradventure 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  moonlight, 
as  she  rides  buxomlyon  her  besom  to  a  fes- 
tal dance  in  a  devil's  garden. 

"  Yet  still  they  are  a  good,  honest-heart- 
ed, open-handed  people.  For  their  wild, 
solitary  life  they  have  a  passionate  love. 
The  Landcs  peasant,  taken  from  his  dreary 
plains,  and  put  down  in  the  richest  land- 
scape of  France,  would  pine  for  his  heath, 
and  sand,  and  woods,  like  a  Swiss  for  his 
hills.  But  they  seldom  leave  their  home 
here  in  the  forest.  They  live  and  die  in  the 
district  where  they  were  born,  ignorant 
and  careless  of  all  that  happens  beyond 
their  own  lonely  bounds.  France  may  vi- 
brate with  revolution  and  change  —  the 
shepherds  of  the  Landes  feel  no  shock,  take 
no  heed,  hut  pursue  the  daily  life  of  their 
ancestors,  perfectly  happy  and  contented  in 
their  ignorance,  driving  their  sheep  or 
notching  their  trees  in  the  wilderness." 

"VVe  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  Landes 
and  their  strange  inhabitants  to  do  more 
than  bestow  a  passing  mention  on  the 
towns  of  Gascony — none  of  which,  indeed, 
are  of  any  considerable  importance.  Mont 
de  3Iar$an,  St.  Sever,  and  Dax,  are  all  within 
the  basin  of  the  Adour — the  two  latter  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  Tarbes,  (11,500  in- 
habitants,) higher  up  the  valley  of  the 
Adour,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  is  a  small  but  attractive 
town,  passed  by  the  tourist  on  the  road  to 
Bagneies.  This  last-named  place  lies  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain-region,  and  possesses 
hot  mineral  waters  of  great  celebrity  and  of 
abundant  risort. 


Bt:arn  and  Navarre,  which  form  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  occupy 
the  south-west  corner  of  France.  They  ex- 
hibit an  aspect  widely  different,  in  its  va- 
riety of  surface,  from  that  belonging  to  most 
portions  of  the  country.  Hedges  of  box- 
wood, growing  in  luxuriant  thickets,  herald 
the  approach  to  the  Pyrenean  region,  the 
great  mountain-barrier  of  southern  France. 
The  laurel  and  the  rhododendron  grow  in 
bushy  luxuriance. 

"Ridges  of  forests,  vineyard  slopes,  patches 
of  bright-green  meadow  land,  steep  tum- 
bling hills,  wreathed  with  thickest  box- 
wood, have  been  rising  and  falling  all 
around.  Lateral  glens,  each  with  its  foam- 
ing torrent  and  waodland  vista  opening  up, 
have  beon  passed  in  close  succession.  Scores 


of  villages,  rickety  and  poverty-struck, 
even  in  this  land  of  fertility,  have  been 
traversed,  until,  gaining  the  height  of  a 
ridge  which  seems  to  block  the  way,  we  saw 
before  us  what  appears  to  be  another  valley 
of  a  totally  different  character— stern,  soli- 
tary, wild — a  broad  flat  space,  lying  between 
the  hills,  yellow  with  maize-fields,  the  river 
shining  in  the  midst,  and  on  either  side  the 
mountain-slopes— no  mere  hills  this  time, 
but  vast  stately  Alps  heaving  up  into  the 
regions  of  the  mist,  rising  in  long  uniform 
slopes,  stretching  away  and  away,  and  up 
and  up — the  vast  sweeps  green  with  a  rich- 
ness of  herbage  unknown  in  the  Alps,  and 
faintly  traced  with  ancient  mountain-paths, 
leading  from  chalet  to  chalet  ;  here  and 
there  a  gully  or  wide  ravine  breaking  the 
Titanic  embankment ;  silver  threads  of  wa- 
terfalls appearing  and  disappearing  in  the 
black  jaws  ;  and,  over  the  topmost  clefts, 
glimpses  of  the  snowy  peaks, to  which  these 
stretching  braces  lead  upwards.  The  mist 
lies  in  long,  thin  wreaths  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  hills  immediately  around  you,  and  you 
see  their  bluff  summits  now  rising  above  it, 
and  then  gradually  disappearing  in  the  ris- 
ing vapour.  The  general  atmosphere  is 
brighter  and  clearer  than  in  the  Alps,  and 
you  imagine  a  peak  a  long  day's  march  from 
you  within  an  easy  climb  ;  cottages,  and  even 
hamlets,  appear  perched  at  most  impractica- 
ble heights ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  white 
gash  in  the  far-up  hill-side  announces  a 
marble  quarry,  and  you  see  dark  dots  of 
carts  toiling  up  to  it  by  winding  ways. 
These  hills  are  but  partially  wooded.  The 
sombre  pine  here  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, sometimes  scattered,  sometimes  grow- 
ing thickly — for  all  the  world  like  the  wire- 
jags  set  round  the  barrel  of  a  musical  snuff- 
box. The  lateral  valleys  are,  however,  fre- 
quently masses  of  forest,  and  it  is  high  up 
in  these  little  frequented  passes,  that  Bruin, 
who  still  haunts  the  Pyrenees,  most  often 
makes  his  appearance."  {Claret  and  Olives.) 
To  the  reader  of  history,  however,  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  connected 
with  this  distant  corner  of  France  is  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  original  princi- 
pality of  Henri  Quatre— the  "good  king," 
whose  name  is  still  so  justly  dear.  The  small 
town  of  Pau,  (14,500  inhabitants,)  on  the 
mountain-stream  of  the  Gave,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Henry,  and  its  principal  square,  or 
place,  contains  a  bronze  effigy  of  the  mon- 
arch. From  Pau,  a  road  leads  southward 
to  the  famous  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of  the  higher 
summits  of  the  mountain-region.  Baxjonne, 
(13,800  inhabitants,)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  (as  well  as 
most  strongly-fortified)  of  French  towns, 
and  has  considerable  trade.  A  well-known 
military  weapon — the  bayonet  —  takes  its 
name  from  this  place,  which  witnessed  its 
invention. 


The  small  provinces  of  Foix  and  Bors- 
sillon  are  also  comprehended  within  the 
Pyrenean  departments, towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  mountain-region.  The 
little  town  of  Foix  is  on  the  stream  of  the 
Aricge,  which  joins  the  Garonne.    Perpig- 
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nan,  (17,600  inhabitants,)  on  the  little  river 
Tet,is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish 
frontier,  and — like  Bayonne  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees — is  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  entire  district  of  Roussillon  is 
Spanish  as  to  language  and  customs,  but  its 
magnificent  roads  and  thriving  industry  dis- 
play the  superior  influences  of  French  en- 
ergy and  enlightenment. 


Languedoc,  the  Narbonensis  of  ancient 
Gaul,  and  the  dominion  of  the  powerful 
Counts  of  Toulouse  during  the  middle  ages, 
is  an  extensive  region — generally  reputed 
the  pride  of  France  in  regard  to  climate, 
soil,  and  scenery.  It  extends  from  the  upper 
Garonne  to  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
and  includes  the  Mediterranean  coasts  west 
of  the  embouchure  of  that  river.  In  many 
parts  the  soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile,  and,  be- 
sides the  vineyards  and  corn-fields  which 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  France,  there  are 
seen  extensive  plantations  of  the  olive  and 
the  mulberry.  But  the  charms  of  the  clim- 
ate of  Languedoc  are  moderated  by  its  sud- 
den and  not  unfrequent  alternations  from 
extreme  heat  to  severe  cold,  and  the  dry 
blast  of  the  mistral  sweeps  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  with  its  icy  breath. 

Foremost  among  the  cities  of  Languedoc 
is  Toulouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne — 
of  large  size  and  of  historical  fame.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  old,  with  nar- 
row, winding,  and  dirty  streets  ;  the  more 
modern  portion  exhibits  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Toulouse  has  71,000  inhabitants, 
and  possesses  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  other  fabrics.  Alby,  Castres,  and 
Lavaur,  all  of  moderate  size,  are — with  many 
other  places  in  the  same  locality — celebrated 
in  the  melancholy  records  of  the  cruel  per- 
secution to  which  the  Albigenses  were  sub- 
jected, in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the 
bigots  of  the  Romish  faith.  Mende,  Privas, 
and  Le  Pity,  in  a  more  northern  portion  of 
the  province,  are  small  towns,  the  capitals 
of  the  respective  departments  of  Lozere, 
Ardeche,  and  Haute  Loire.  Carcassonne, 
Narbonne,  Beziers,  Cette,  Montpelier,  and 
Nismes,  further  south,  and  within  the  plain 
which  adjoins  the  Mediterranean  coast,  are 
of  more  note  and  importance.  Carcassonne 
and  Beziers  both  lie  on  the  stream  of  the 
Aude,  along  the  valley  of  which  the  great 
Canal  du  Midi  is  carried.  Narbonne,  which 
has  10,000  inhabitants,  is  of  ancieut  Roman 
fame,  but  exhibits  few  remains  of  its  former 
greatness,  as  the  capital  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Cette,  (16,000  inhabitants,)  at  the  sea- 
ward termination  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  has 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
wine ;  the  manufacture  of  which,  of  every 
assumed  variety,  and  every  conceivable  fla- 
vour, is  carried  on  there,  according  to  a  late 
writer,  to  an  extent  which  puts  to  shame 
the  timid  efforts  at  adulteration  made  by  the 
wine-merchants  of  other  localities. 

Montpelier  (37 ,000  inhabitants)  enjoys  great 
celebrity  on  account  of  its  climate,  tempered 
as  that  is  by  the  disadvantages  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to.  It  is  a  finely-built  town, 
with  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct  of 
the  Roman  period.    Nismes,  however,  with 


i 7, '.'tit )  inhabitants,surpasses  it  in  antiquarian 
interest,  as  well  as  in  size  and  modern  im- 
portance. Nismes  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  a  areat  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture. 
Its  magnificent  Roman  amphitheatre,  still 
nearly  perfect,  conveys  the  idea  of  massive 
grandeur.  But  the  edifice  called  the  maison 
carrie,  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Augustus,  excites  still  higher  admiration,  as 
a  model  of  chaste  and  classic  architecture, 
in  the  purest  style  of  Grecian  art.  Near 
Nismes  is  the  Pont  du  Gard,  a  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  the  Roman  period. 

"We  must  not  leave  Languedoc  without 
noticing  the  decayed  and  almost  deserted 
city  of  Aigues-Mortes,  lying  amidst  the 
marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  now 
d:sused  and  half  choked-up.  Aigues-Mortes 
could,  and  once  did,  hold  ten  thousand 
people,  and  its  now  silent  streets  witnessed 
the  pomp  and  glitter  of  a  crusading  army, 
when  Louis  IX.  embarked  thence  on  his  chi- 
valrous and  ill-fated  enterprises  to  the  Egyp- 
tian and  African  coasts.  "  Outside  (says 
the  writer  quoted  above)  the  town  looks 
like  a  mere  fortification — you  see  nothing 
but  the  sweep  of  the  massive  walls  reflected 
in  the  stagnant  waters  which  lie  dead  around 
them.  Not  a  house-top  appears  above  the 
ramparts.  It  is  only  by  the  thin  swirlings 
of  the  wood-fire  smoke  that  you  know  that 
human  life  exists  behind  that  blank  and 
dreary  veil  of  stone.  We  entered  by  a  deep 
Gothic  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  narrow, 
gloomy,  silent  streets,  the  houses  grey  and 
ghastly,  and  many  ruinous  and  deserted. 
The  rotten  remnants  of  the  green  jalousies 
were  mouldering  week  by  week  away,  and 
moss  and  lichens  were  creeping  up  the  walls ; 
many  roofs  had  fallen,  and  of  some  houses 
only  fragments  of  Avail  remained.  The  next 
moment  we  were  traversing  an  open  space, 
strewn  with  rubbish  of  stone,  brick,  and 
rotten  wood,  with  patches  of  dismal  garden- 
gi'ound  interspersed,  and  all  round  the  dim, 
grey,  silent  houses,  dismal  and  dead."  Ai- 
gues-Mortes, was,  in  fact,  a  city  built  in 
whim  by  a  king,  the  last  of  the  royal  cru- 
saders. By  Louis  IX.  and  his  immediate 
descendants  it  was  esteemed  a  holy  place — 
the  crusading  port.  "  The  walls  built  around 
it,  and  which  still  remain,  as  the  empty 
armour  after  the  knight  who  once  filled  it 
is  dead  and  gone,  were  erected  in  imitation 
of  those  of  the  Egyptian  town  of  Damietta. 
and  all  sorts  of  privileges  were  granted  to 
the  inhabitants.  But  one  privilege  the  old 
kings  of  France  could  not  grant ;  they  could 
not,  by  any  amount  of  letters  patent,  or  any 
seize  of  seals,  confer  immunity  from  fever; 
and  Aigues-Mortes  has  been  dying  of  ague 
ever  since  it  was  founded.  In  its  early 
times,  the  influence  of  royal  favour  strug- 
gled long  and  well  against  disease :  one  man 
down,  another  came  on.  "What  loyal  French- 
men would  refuse  to  go  from  hot  fits  to  cold 
fits  of  fever,  for  a  certain  number  of  months, 
and  then  to  his  long  home,  if  it  were  to 
pleasure  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis  ?  But  the 
time  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Wars 
went  by,  and  the  kings  of  France  withdrew 
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their  smiles  from  Aigues-Mortes ;  so  that 
their  royal  brother,  King  Death,  had  it  all 
his  own  way.  Funerals  far  out-numbered 
births  or  weddings,  and  gradually  the. life 
faded  and  faded  from  the  stone-girt  towrn,  as 
the  ebbing  tide  leaves  a  pier.  Cette  gave  it 
the  finishing  stroke.  A  crowd  of  the  inha- 
bitants emigrated  en  masse  to  Rlquet's  city  ; 
and  here  now  is  Aigues-Mortes,  coffin-like 
Aigues-Mortes,  with  about  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand pallid,  shaking  mortals,  striving  their 
best  against  the  marsh  fever,  among  the 
ruined  houses,  and  within  the  smouldering 
Avails,  of  this  ancient  Gothic  city."  1 


The  former  has  3700,  the  latter  7i'00,  inha- 
bitants. 


Provence  extends  eastward  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps,  which 
mark  the  line  of  the  Italian  border.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  of  France, 
the  early  seat  of  wealth  and  civilization,  the 
native  home  of  poetry  and  romance.  It  con- 
tains, moreover,  Avignon,  once  the  ecclesi- 
astical capital  of  the  world,  with  Marseilles 
and  Toulon,  foremost  among  the  ports  and 
naval  stations  of  modern  France.  The  classic 
stream  of  the  Durance  winds  through  the 
land,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  greater 
channel  of  the  Rhone. 

Marseilles  (141,000  inhabitants)  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  a  large  and  sheltered  bay, 
an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  locality 
well  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  extensive 
trade  that  it  commands.  It  is  of  very  early 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  a  party  of 
Greek  colonists,  from  Phocaea,  539  years 
b.  c,  and  has  long  possessed  an  important 
share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  quays  and  public  edifices  are  magnificent, 
and  its' harbour  is  always  crowded  with  the 
shipping  of  southern  nations.  The  neigh- 
bouring high  grounds  exhibit  many  scenes 
of  striking  beauty. — Toulon,  (39,000  inhabit- 
ants,) on  a  sheltered  and  well-guarded  inlet, 
further  to  the  eastward,  is  the  great  naval 
station  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and,  like  Marseilles,  adjoins  a  Avild 
and  varied  tract  of  country. — Aix,  (27,000  in- 
habitants,) the  former  capital  of  Provence, 
to  the  northward  of  Marseilles,  is  an  old 
Roman  city,  the  fame  of  which  Avas  derived 
from  its  warm  springs  (Aquee  Sextice,  whence 
the  modern  name  is  contracted). 

Aries, atthe  place  where  the  stream  of  the 
Rhone  divides  into  two  arms,  was  also  of 
fame  in  Roman  times,  and  is  still  a  flourish- 
ing city,  of  moderate  size  and  Avith  14,000  inh. 
— Tarascon,  (9000  inhabitants,)  a  feAV  miles 
to  the  northAvard,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  and  Beaucaire, on  the  opposite  bank, 
are  both  towns  of  local  importance.  Above 
Tarascon  rises  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  now  converted  into  a 
prison. — Avignon,  (26  000  inhabitants,)  fur- 
ther north,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Rhone, 
and  has  numerous  remains  of  its  former 
greatness :  near  it  are  the  beautiful  fountain 
and  convent  of  Vaueluse,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Petrarch,  and  the  scene  of  his  in- 
spirations. Carpentras  is  a  small  proA'ineial 
town  to  the  north-east  of  Avignon  :  Digne 
and  Draguinan,  in  the  most  eastern  part  of 
Provence,  are  the  capitals  of  departments. 
1  Claret  and  Olives. 


DAtrpHiNY,to  the  northAvard  of  Provence, 
is  in  great  part  an  Alpine  region,  though  it 
includes  also  a  portion  of  the  loAver  valley 
of  the  Phone,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  that 
river.  The  river  Isere,  which  descends  from 
the  higher  Alps,  and  joins  the  Rhone,  passes 
through  a  region  of  striking  natural  beau- 
ties, amongst  which  are  found  every  variety 
of  wild  and  savage  grandeur.  Tn  the  midst  of 
such  scenery,  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river 
Guier,  (to  the  N.  E.  of  Grenoble,)  is  situated 
the  convent  of  La  Grand  Chartreuse,  found- 
ed by  St.  Bruno  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Among  the  towns  of  Dauphiny  are  Greno- 
ble, Gap,  Valence,  and  Vienne.  Grenoble, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isere,  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  has  23,000  inhabitants.  Gap,  a 
much  smaller  place, lies  amongst  mountains, 
in  a  valley  which  joins  that  of  the  Durance. 
Embrun,  higher  up  the  Durance,  is  an  old 
Roman  town,  in  later  ages  the  seat  of  a  fam- 
ous monastery  and  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
devotees.  Valence  and  Vienne,  both  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  are  also  of  Roman 
origin. 


The  territoi'y  of  Lyonnois,  to  the  west  of 
the  Rhone,  is  chiefly  famous  as  containing 
Lyons,  the  centre  of  the  manufactures  of 
France,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire 
in  point  of  size  and  population. 

Lyons  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
which  divides  their  streams.  Along  the 
banks  of  either  river  are  magnificent  quays, 
and  the  city  possesses  many  fine  public  edi- 
fices. It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  close- 
ly built,  with  narrow  and  dirty  streets — 
the  usual  characteristics  of  manufacturing 
towns.  Lyons  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk 
manufactui'e,  including  that  of  velvet,  sa- 
t  ns,  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  fabric  ; 
but  the  present  number  of  its  silk-looms  is 
much  below  what  it  was  at  a  former  time, 
prior  to  the  extensive  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  industry  by  Zurich  and  other  places  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  its  fuller  develop- 
ment amongst  the  manufactures  of  our  own 
country.  There  are  in  Lyons  considerable 
factories  for  the  produce  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  goods,  besides  gold-lace,  jewellery, 
and  other  articles.  The  population  numbers 
156,000. 

Lyons  is  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the 
Latin  name  of  Lugdunum,it  was  the  capital 
of  Celtic  Gaul:  in  modern  times,  its  share 
in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  Avhen  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  Jacobin 
excesses,  has  aided  in  giving  it  notoriety. 
A  modern  dramatist  has  rendered  its  name 
enduringly  popular  in  connexion  with 
scenes  of  an  opposite  and  more  attractiA'e 
kind. 

St.  Etienne,  thirty-two  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Lyons,  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  coal-fields  of  France, 
amidst  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  Avhich 
it  is  situated.  It  is  the  Birmingham  of 
France,  carrying  on  nearly  every  branch  of 
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the  harlware  manufacture  In  population, 
however,  St.  Etienne  falls  much  below  its 
jreat  prototype,  its  inhabitants  numbering 
lot  more  than  47,000.  Montbrison,  a  smail 
town  to  the  northward,  is  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire. 


Auvergne,  to  the  west  of  Lyonnois,  is  a 
wild  and  pastoral  region,  covered  with 
mountains  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
page.  Auvergne  is,  however,  by  no  means 
barren :  the  pays  are  mostly  covered  with 
hei'bage,  and  the  plains  above  which  they 
rise  are  often  highly  productive.  The  people 
who  inhabit  this  tract  are  a  hardy  and  la- 
borious race  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 

Clermont,  (27,000  inhabitants,)  the  most 
considerable  town  of  Auvergne,  is  perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  built  chiefly 
of  lava  rock.  It  is  only  of  moderate  size, 
and  is  extremely  dirty,  but  contains  a  fine 
cathedral  and  other  interesting  edifices. 
Clermont  was  (under  the  name  of  Nemetumj 
of  note  in  Roman  times,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  possessed  importance  as  an  ecclesi  • 
astical  city.  The  great  Council  in  which 
the  Crusades  originated  was  held  here  in 
1095,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Urban 
II.  From  a  throne,  erected  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  space  within  the  city,  the  pontiff  pro- 
nounced that  eloquent  discourse  which  melt- 
ed to  tears  all  who  heard  it,  and  which 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  that  found  vent  in 
the  famous  cry  of  "  Dieu  le  veut,"  (God  wills 
it,)  when  the  noble  bystanders  —  amongst 
whom  were  several  thousand  knights,  with 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  mitred  abbots — 
tore  into  shreds  their  cloaks  of  red  cloth, 
thus  adopted  as  the  badge  of  the  Cross. 

In  the  country  immediately  around  Cler- 
mont there  are  numerous  interesting  ob- 
jects, as  caverns,  petrifying  wells,  warm 
springs,  cascades,  &c.  But  the  classical 
student  will  look  with  an  eye  of  at  least 
equal  regard  upon  a  flat-topped  hill,  of  mo- 
derate altitude,  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town — one  of  the  numer- 
ous volcanic  group  that  stretch  in  all  di- 
rections around — and  the  name  of  which 
commemorates  it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gergovia,  the  city  of  the  Arverni,his  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  which  is  so  vividly  described 
by  Caesar  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
War.  The  plateau  Avhich  forms  the  summit 
of  the  hill  is  at  present  under  culture,  but 
whenever  the  ground  is  stirred  Gallic  me- 
dals of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  with  frag- 
ments of  various  implements,  are  brought 
to  light. 


l3otrRBONNois  and  Nivfrnois  extend  north- 
ward from  Auvergne,  along  the  courses  of 
the  Allier  and  the  Loire.  The  towns  which 
they  contain  are  only  of  moderate  size. 
Chief  amongst  them  are  Moulins  and  Nevers, 
(each  14,000  inhabitants,)  the  respective 
capitals  of  the  departments  of  Allier  and 
Nievre — the  former  on  the  Allier,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  plain,  the  latter  on  the  right 
bank  of   the  Loire.    Montluc^on,  Chateau- 


Chenon,  Cosne,  and  Clamecy,  are  of  smaller 
size. 


Burgundy,  one  of  the  rich  wine-growing 
districts  of  eastern  France,  cons.sts  for  the 
most  part  of  a  fertile  plain,  diversified,  how- 
ever, by  the  moderate  heights  which  connect 
the  chains  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges. 
The  surface  of  the  vine  district  is  chiefly 
red-sandstone  rock,  with  scanty  soil. 

Dijon,  (26,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d'Or,  ranks  first  in  size  and 
population  among  the  cities  in  this  part  of 
France,  but  has  lost  the  importance  which 
it  possessed  before  the  Be  volution,  when  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  university. 
Its  numerous  churches,  with  lofty  spires, 
give  it  an  imposing  appearance  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  Autun,  (9000  inhabitants,) 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  stream  of  the 
Arroux,  which  joins  the  Loire,  possesses  a 
fine  cathedral,  with  various  remains  which 
attest  its  importance  in  Boman  times. 
Chalons  and  Macon,  both  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone,  are  towns  of  provincial  note. 
The  former  has  16,000,  the  latter  12,000  inh. 
Auxerre,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, on  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,is  adorned 
with  a  cathedral,  and  flourishes  by  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  vineyards  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Its  inhabitants  number  nearly  12,000. 
Avallon  and  Semur  are  small  towns  to  the 
S.  E.  of  Auxerre  :  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  latter,  and  nearly  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Auxerre  and  Dijon,  the  modern  name 
of  Alise  marks  the  site  of  Alesia,  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  victories  in  the 
Gallic  wars  of  the  great  Boman.  (Caesar,  de 
Bel.  Gal.  lib.  vii.) 


Champagne,  a  large  province  which  ad- 
joins Burgundy  on  the  north,  is,  not  less 
characteristically  than  that  region,  one  of 
the  great  wine-districts  of  France.  It  em- 
braces a  series  of  rich  plains,  watered  by  the 
Seine,  the  Aube,  the  Orne,  and  the  Aisne. 
Towards  the  northern  limits  of  the  province, 
however,  it  passes,  with  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  Lorraine,  into  a  wooded  and  hilly 
tract,  which  formed  the  ancient  forest  of 
Ardennes. 

Troyes,  an  ancient  and  flourishing  town  on 
the  Seine,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  ranks 
first  among  the  cities  of  Champagne  in  po- 
litical importance,  andwasthe  former  capital 
of  the  province.  It  is,  however,  exceeded  in 
historical  interest,  as  well  as  in  population, 
by  Rheims,  an  ancient  and  noble  city,  long 
the  eclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
Bheims  has  42,000  inhabitants.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wine-growing 
district,  the  seat  of  produce  for  the  choicest 
wines  of  the  province.  Its  cathedral  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Chalons- 
snr-3Iame  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  city  of  similar  name  on  the  Saone)  is  a 
considerable  town,  with  13,0(0  inhabitants, 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Bheims,  and  the 
capital  of  the  modern  department  of  Marne. 
Mezitrcs  and  Sedan  are  strong  frontier 
towns,  botli  situated  on  the  Meuse,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  province ;  the  former 
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with  fewer  than  four,  the  latter  with  thir- 
teen, thousand  inhabitants.  Sedan  is  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  fine  woollen 
cloth.  CJiaumont,  a  small  town  on  the  upper 
Marne,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
province,  has  manufactures  of  hosiery  and 
gloves. 

Lorraine  extends  east  from  the  borders 
of  Champagne  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the 
Phine.  It  ncludes  the  upper  portions  of 
the  tine  valleys  watered  by  the  Moselle  and 
the  Meuse.  Foremost  in  importance  among 
its  cities  is  Nancy,  (38,000  inhabitants,)  the 
former  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  though 
on  a  small  tributary  stream.  Metz,  (43,000 
inhabitants,)  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Avaters 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  Seille,  is  of  larger 
size,  and  possesses  greater  present  import- 
ance, as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
France.  It  has  also  considerable  manufac- 
tures. Verdun,  another  strong  fortress,  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Luncville,  a 
small  town  on  the  Meurthe,  to  the  eastward 
of  Nancy,  has  some  woollen  manufactures 
and  trade.  Choteau-Salins,  further  to  the 
north,  flourishes  by  means  of  the  brine- 
springs,  which  are  numerous  in  this  part  of 
France,  and  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  extracted.  Epinal,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Vosges,  with  only  9500 
inhabitants,  is  higher  up  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle. 

Tranche  Comxe  includes  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Jura,  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Doubs  and  the  upper  Saone.  The  country 
becomes  more  elevated  and  picturesque  as  it 
approaches  the  Swiss  border,  and  the  towns, 
mostly  small,  occupy  commanding  sites. 
JBesa nr(on,  first  in  importance  amongst  them, 
is  a  considerable  and  industrious  place,  with 
nearly  28,000  inhabitants,  and  flourishing 
by  means  of  its  manufacture  of  watches  and 
clocks.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doubs  :  lower  down,  on  the  same  river,  is 
Bole,  an  ancient  town.  Vesoul,  (5800  in- 
habitants,) to  the  northward  of  Besanqon, 
and  Lons-le-Saulnier,  (8000  inhabitants,)  to 
the  south-west  of  that  city,  are  small  but 
thriving  towns,  both  capitals  of  depart- 
ments. 

Alsace,  the  north-eastern  province  of 
France,  lies  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  It  only  became  attached  to  the 
French  crown  within  a  modern  period,  by 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  still 
rather  German  than  French  in  so  far  as  the 
language  and  manners  of  its  population  are 
concerned.  The  chief  glory  of  Alsace  is  the 
large  and  flourishing  city  of 'Strasbourg,  with 
65,000  inhabitants,  and  the  most  consider- 
able place  in  the  east  of  France.  Stras- 
bourg is  finely  situated  on  the  small  river 
111,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Its  cathedral  is  a  well-known  and  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  edifice,  the  tower  of  which  is 
said  to  exceed  any  other  in  altitude.  Stras- 
bourg is  now  connected  by  railway  with  the 
French  metropolis. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Alsace  are  Sa- 


verne,  Haguenau,  and  Weissembourg,  all 
thriving  towns.  Colmar  and  Mulhausen,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  province,  are 
also  flourishing  and  important,  the  latter 
especially  so,  owing  to  the  introduction  and 
extensive  pursuit  of  the  cotton-manufac- 
ture within  the  present,  and  latter  part  of 
the  preceding,  century.  Mulhausen  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  kingdom:  it  has 
28,000  inhabitants.  Colmar  has  a  population 
of  18,000.  

The  large  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, now  constitutes  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  France.  It  extends  from  north 
to  south  over  a  length  of  116  miles,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred square  miles.  A  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  point  of  which  reaches  to  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  feet,  traverses  the 
interior.  The  whole  island  is  well  watered, 
with  a  fertile  soil,  and  possesses  many 
natural  advantages.  The  forests  abound  in 
the  finest  timber:  the  orange, citron,  pome- 
granate, vine,  olive,  mulberry,  and  other 
fruits,  all  flourish;  chesnut  and  walnut 
trees  are  numerous,  and  vast  quantities  of 
honey  are  produced.  There  are  a  few  iron- 
works, and  the  island  abounds  in  excellent 
building-stones  and  marbles.  But  nearly 
half  the  surface  is  left  waste,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  grown  is  not  enough  for  the  in- 
habitants. Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  small 
extent,  and  the  silkworm  is  reared.  Cattle 
constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  farmers 
and  peasantry :  wild  boars  and  foxes  are 
abundant,  and  turtles  are  obtained  in  great 
numbers  round  the  coasts.  Red  coral  of  fine 
deep  colour  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
adjacent  sea,  and  there  are  coral  fisheries 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 

The  population  of  Corsica  amounted,  in 
1846,  to  230,000:  the  inhabitants  resemble 
the  Italians,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language.  There  are  few  manufac- 
tures, and  the  exports  are  confined  to  small 
quantities  of  timber,  wines,  dried  fruits, 
olive  oil,  silk,  leather,  and  fish.  There  are 
few  roads,  and  those  generally  very  bad. 
Bastia,  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  largest  town, 
and  the  principal  seat  of  trade  ;  but  Ajaccio, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital 
of  the  department,  and  is  interesting  as  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  There 
are  also  several  good  harbours  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population.— France  contained  in  1846,  the 
date  of  the  latest  census,  a  population  of 
35,100,000,  equal  to  an  average  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-two  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  The  northern  half  of  the  country  is 
generally  more  populous  than  the  southern, 
and  contains  (especially  in  the  departments 
that  adjoin  Belgium  and  the  shores  of  the 
Channel)  a  greater  number  of  large  towns. 

The  people  of  France  are  a  mixed  race,  in 
which,  however,  the  Celtic  decidedly  pre- 
dominates.   The  inhabitants  of  Alsace,  in 
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the  north-east,  the  Bretons,  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  Basque  population  of  the 
Landes  and  adjacent  Pyrenean  districts,  in 
the  south-west,  exhibit  the  most  strongly- 
marked  differences  from  the  hulk  of  the 
French  nation.  The  French  language,  as 
spoken  by  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of 
France,  is  based  upon  the  Latin  tongue, 
largely  modified  by  subsequent  additions : 
it  embraces,  however,  two  distinct  dialects 
— the  French, properly  so  called,  to  the  north 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  Romance,  or  Provencal, 
to  the  south  of  that  river  ;  or,  as  they  were 
formerly  distinguished,  the  Langue  d'Oui,  in 
the  north,  and  the  Langue  d'Oc,  in  the 
south. 

The  dialect  spoken  by  the  Bretons,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  is  of  the  pure 
Celtic  stock.  The  Basque  tongue,  spoken 
by  the  peasantry  in  the  Pyrenean  depart- 
ments, is  a  mixed  Spanish  and  French  dia- 
lect, and  one  of  exceedingly  difficult  acquire- 
ment. The  devil,  says  a  French  tradition, 
once  ti'ied  to  learn  Basque,  and  shut  himself 
up  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  after  seven  years 
of  unsuccessful  labour,  relinquished  the 
task  in  despair. 

Agriculture. — About  three-fifths  of  the  po- 
pulation of  France  are  directly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  than  in 
any  other  European  country,  excepting  Eng- 
land and  Belgium.  Of  the  entire  surface 
of  France,  about  one-half  consists  of  arable 
land,  only  one-eleventh  part  is  in  pasture, 
and  one-twenty-fifth  part  is  laid  out  in 
vineyards. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  forms,  through 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
an  important  and  distinctive  feature  in 
French  husbandry.  The  departments  in 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  is  occu- 
pied by  vineyards  are  those  adjacent  to  the 
course  of  the  Garonne,  and  extending  thence 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
embi'acing  the  former  provinces  of  Gui- 
enne,  Gascony,  and  Languedoc.  But  the 
more  eastern  departments,  comprehended 
within  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  though 
yielding  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit,  are 
equally  distinguished  for  the  quality  of  their 
wines.  The  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober are  the  usual  season  of  vintage,  though 
this  differs  with  the  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  process  of  wine-treading  by  the  human 
foot  is  almost  universal  in  France. 

The  labours  of  the  vintage,  as  pursued  in 
the  claret-district  of  south-western  France, 
are  pleasantly  described  in  the  following 
passage  : — "  There  have  long  existed  pleas- 
ing, and  in  some  sort  poetical,  associations 
connected  with  the  task  of  securing  for  hu- 
man use  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  and  to  no 
species  of  crop  do  these  picturesque  associa- 
tions apply  with  greater  force  than  to  the 
ingathering  of  the  ancient  harvest  of  the 
vine.  From  time  immemori;  1  the  season 
has  typified  epochs  of  plenty  and  mirthful- 
heartcdness — of  good  fare  and  of  good-will. 
The  ancient  types  and  figures  descriptive 
of  the  vintage  are  still  literally  true.  The 
march  of  agricultural  improvement  seems 
never  to  have  set  foot  amid  the  vines.    As 


it  was  with  the  patriarchs  in  the  East,  so  it 
is  with  the  modern  cnildren  of  men.  The 
goaded  ox  still  bears  home  the  high -pressed 
grape-tub,  and  the  feet  of  the  treader  are 
still  red  in  the  purple  juice  which  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man.  The  scene  is  at  once 
full  of  beauty,  and  of  tender  and  even  sacred 
associations.  The  songs  of  the  vintagers, 
frequently  chorussed  from  one  part  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  ring  blithely  into  the  bright 
summer  air,  pealing  out  above  the  rough 
jokes  and  hearty  peals  of  laughter  shouted 
hither  and  thither.  All  the  green  jungle  is 
alive  with  the  moving  figures  of  men  and 
women  stooping  among  the  vines,  or  bear- 
ing pails  and  basketfuls  of  grapes  out  to  the 
grass-grown  crossroads,  along  which  the 
labouring  oxen  drag  the  rough  vintage  carts, 
groaning  and  cracking  as  they  stagger  along 
beneath  their  weight  of  purple  tubs,  heaped 
high  with  the  tumbling  masses  of  luscious 
fruit.  The  congregation  of  every  age  and 
both  sexes,  and  the  careless  variety  of  cos- 
tume, impart  additional  features  of  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  scene.  The  white-haired 
old  man  labours  with  shaking  hands  to  fill 
the  basket  which  his  black-eyed  imp  of  a 
grandchild  carries  rejoicingly  away.  Quaint 
broad-brimmed  straw  and  felt  hats — hand- 
kerchiefs twisted  like  turbans  over  strag- 
gling elf-locks  —  swarthy  skins  tanned  to 
an  olive-brown — black,  flashing  eyes — and 
hands  and  feet  stained  in  the  abounding 
juices  of  the  precious  fruit — all  these  south- 
ern peculiarities  of  costume  and  appearance 
supply  the  vintage  with  its  pleasant  charac- 
teristics. The  clatter  of  tongues  is  inces- 
sant. A  fire  of  jokes  ,and  jeers,  of  saucy 
questions,  and  more  saucy  retorts,  is  kept 
up  with  a  vigour  which  seldom  flags,  except 
now  and  then  when  the  butt-end  of  a  soug, 
or  the  twanging  close  of  a  chorus,  strikes 
the  general  fancy,  and  procures  for  the  mor- 
ceau  a  lusty  encore.  Meantime,  the  master 
wine-grower  moves  observingly  from  rank 
to  rank.  No  neglected  bunch  of  fruit  escapes 
his  watchful  eye.  No  careless  vintager 
shakes  the  precious  berries  rudely  upon  the 
soil  but  he  is  promptly  reminded  of  his 
slovenly  work.  Sometimes  the  tubs  attract 
the  careful  superintendent.  He  turns  up 
the  clust  rs  to  ascertain  that  no  leaves  nor 
useless  length  of  tendril  are  entombed  in 
the  juicy  masses,  and  anon  directs  his  steps 
to  the  pressing-trough,  anxious  to  find  that 
the  lusty  treaders  are  persevering  manfully 
in  their  long-continued  dance. 

"  Thither  we  will  follow.  The  wine-press, 
or  cuvier  depressoir,  consists,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  of  a  massive  shallow  tub,  varying 
in  size  from  four  square  feet  to  as  many 
square  yards.  It  is"  placed  either  upon 
wooden  tressels  or  on  a  regularly  built  plat- 
form of  mason- work,  under  the  huge  raft- 
ers of  a  substantial  outhouse.  Close  to  it 
stands  a  range  of  great  butts,  their  num- 
ber more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vineyard.  The  grapes  are  flung  by  tub  and 
caskfuls  into  the  cuvier.  The  treaders  stamp 
diligently  amid  the  masses,  and  the  ex-  i 
pressed  juice  pours  plentifully  out  of  a  hole 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  trough  into  a 
sieve  of  iron  or  wickerwork,  which  stops  I 
the  passage  of  the  skins,  and  from  thence  I 
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drains  into  tubs  below.  Suppose,  at  the 
moment  of  our  arrival,  the  cuvier  for  a  brief 
space  empty.  The  treaders — big,  perspiring 
men,  in  shirts  and  tucked- up  trowsers— 
spattered  to  the  eyes  with  splashes  of 
purple, juice, lean  upon  their  wooden  spades, 
and  wipe  their  foreheads.  But  their  respite 
is  short.  The  creak  of  another  cart-load  of 
tubs  is  heard,  and  immediately  the  waggon 
is  backed  up  to  the  broad  open  window, 
or  rather  hole  in  the  wall,  above  the  trough. 
A  minute  suffices  to  wrench  tub  after 
tub,  and  to  tilt  their  already  half  mashed 
clusters  splash  into  t  e  reeking  pressoir. 
Then  to  work  again.  Jumping  with  a  sort 
of  spiteful  eagerness  into  the  mountain  of 
yielding,  quivering  fruit,  the  treaders  sink 
almost  to  the  knees,  stamping  and  jumping 
and  rioting  in  the  masses  of  grapes,  as  foun- 
tains of  juice  spurt  about  their  feet,  and 
rush  bubbling  and  gurgling  away.  Pre- 
sently, having,  as  it  were,  drawn  the  first 
sweet  blood  of  the  new  cargo,  the  eager 
trampling  subsides  into  a  sort  of  quiet, 
measured  dance,  which  the  treaders  con- 
tinue, while  with  their  wooden  spades  they 
turn  the  pulpy  remnants  of  the  fruit  hither 
and  thither,  so  as  to  expose  the  half-squeezed 
berries  in  every  possible  way  to  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  incessantly  moving  feet. 
All  this  time  the  juice  is  flowing  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  into  the  tubs  beneath.  "When 
the  jet  begins  to  slacken,  the  heap  is  well 
tumbled  with  the  wooden  spades,  and,  as 
though  a  new  force  had  been  applied,  the 
juice-jet  immediately  breaks  out  afresh.  It 
takes,  perhaps,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  thoroughly  to  squeeze  the  contents  of 
a  good-sized  cuvier,  sufficiently  manned. 
When  at  length,  however,  no  further  exer- 
t  on  appears  to  be  attended  with  correspond- 
ing results,  the  tubfuls  of  expressed  juice 
are  carried  by  means  of  ladders  to  the  edges  of 
the  vats,  and  their  contents  tilted  in  ;  while 
the  men  in  the  trough,  setting-to  with  their 
spades,  fling  the  masses  of  dripping  grape- 
skins  in  along  with  the  juice.  The  vats  suf- 
ficiently full,  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
commence.  In  the  great  cellars  in  which 
the  iuice  is  stored,  the  listener  at  the  door — 
he  cannot  brave  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  en- 
ter further — may  hear,  solemnly  echoing  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  great  darkened  hall, 
the  bubblings  and  seethings  of  the  working 
liquid — the  inarticulate  accents  and  indis- 
tinct rumblings  which  proclaim  that  a  great 
metempsychosis  is  taking  place — that  a  na- 
tural substance  is  rising  higher  in  the  eternal 
scale  of  things,  and  that  the  contents  of 
these  great  giants  of  vats  are  becoming 
changed  from  floods  of  mere  mawkish,  sweet- 
ish fluid,  to  noble  wine — to  a  liquid  honoured 
and  esteemed  in  all  ages — to  a  medicine  exer- 
cising a  sti-ange  potent  effect  upon  body  and 
soul— great  for  good  and  evil.  Is  there  not 
something  fanciful  and  poetic  in  the  notion 
of  this  change  taking  place  mysteriously  in 
the  darkness,  when  all  the  doors  are  locked 
and  barred— for  the  atmosphere  about  the 
vats  is  death— as  if  Nature  would  suffer  no 
idle  prying  into  her  mystic  operations,  and 
as  if  the  grand  transmutation  and  projection 
from  juice  to  wine  had  in  it  something  of  a 
secret  and  solemn  and  awful  nature— fenced 


round,  as  it  were,  and  protected  from  vulgar 
curiosity  by  the  invisible  haloof  stifling  gas? 
I  saw  the  vats  in  the  Chateau  Margaux 
cellars  the  day  after  the  grape-juice  had 
been  flung  in.  Fermentation  had  not  as  yet 
properly  commenced,  so  access  to  the  place 
was  possible ;  still,  however,  there  was  a 
strong  vinous  smell  loading  the  atmosphere, 
sharp  and  subtle  in  its  influence  on  the 
nostrils;  while,  putting  my  ear,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  my  conductor,  to  the  vats, 
I  heard  deep  down,  perhaps  eight  feet  down 
in  the  juice,  a  seething,  gushing  sound,  as  if 
currents  and  eddies  were  beginning  to  flow, 
in  obedience  to  the  influence  of  the  working 
Spirit,  and  now  and  then  a  hiss  and  a  low 
bubbling  throb,  as  though  of  a  pot  about  to 
boil.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  cellar 
would  be  unapproachable."  1 

Wheat  is,  amongst  the  cereal  plants,  the 
principal  object  of  culture  in  France  ;  after 
it  come  rye, oats,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  madder, 
and  tobacco. 

Wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  departments 
of  the  north  and  centre,  though  that  of  the 
best  quality  is  raised  in  the  south  and  south- 
east departments.  Rye  is  grown  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  but  principally  in 
the  centre  and  south.  Maize  prevails  in  the 
south  and  south-west,  and  barley  and  oats 
are  raised  chiefly  in  the  north ;  buckwheat 
on  the  inferior  lands  of  the  centre  and  south. 

The  quantity  of  corn  annually  raised  in 
France  is  usually  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  leaves  a  surplus  for 
exportation.  But  in  the  south,  owing  to 
the  larger  space  allotted  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine  and  olive,  some  import  of  grain  is 
generally  required. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
northern  departments,  as  is  also  the  growth 
of  hops.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  re- 
stricted to  eight  departments,  situated  in  op- 
posite portions  of  the  country.  The  growth 
of  the  beet-root  (for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar)  has  been  extensively  introduced  of 
late  years, — chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  and  in  the  departments  of  the 
north.  Madder  is  grown  to  a  trifling  ex- 
tent in  the  departments  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  and  saffron  in  a  small  district  of  the 
south. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  numerous  in 
France,  (compared  with  the  size  of  the  coun- 
try,) but  sheep  are  now  extensively  reared, 
and  the  supply  of  wool  is  considerable.  In 
the  central  and  southern  departments  oxen 
are  largely  used  in  the  performance  of  agri- 
cultural labour. 

The  supply  of  oxen  for  consumption  as 
food  is  chiefly  from  the  departments  of  the 
north  and  centre,  and  from  the  province  of 
Gascony,  (departments  of  Landes  and  Basses 
Pyrenees,)  in  the  south-west:  the  oxen  of 
Gascony  are  of  large  size.  Butter  is  exten- 
sively made  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  considerable  quantities  (both  salt  and 
fresh)  exported:  cheese  is  chiefly  made  in 
the  south.  Poultry  are  largely  reared  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
north-west,  and  in  the  departments  of  the 
i  Claret  and  Olives. 
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south  ;  eggs  are  exported,  in  immense  num- 
bers, to  England  and  elsewhere. 

The  consumption  of  meat  for  food  is  much 
less  considerable  in  France  than  in  Great 
Britain.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  the  north- 
western departments  are  of  good  quality, 
though  not  equal  to  that  which  supplies 
the  markets  of  London  and  other  parts  of 
England. 

In  the  south  of  France  bees  are  largely 
reared,  and  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
honey  and  wax:  the  silk-worm  is  abund- 
antly reared  in  the  south-east  departments, 
where  the  mulberry-tree  is  extensively 
planted  for  its  consumption. 

Fisheries.  —  The  fisheries  on  the  French 
coasts  are  not  of  great  importance.  On  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel,  the  sole,  ray, 
turbot,  mackerel,  and  herring,  are  taken ; 
and  oysters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  as 
well  as  at  St.  Malo  and  elsewhere.  On  the 
coast  of  Brittany  the  pilchard  fishery  em- 
ploys a  considerable  number  of  men,  and 
the  fish  are  salted  in  great  quantity  and 
supplied  to  the  interior  markets. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coast  the  anchovy 
is  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  the  tunny 
fishery  is  also  pursued. 

Manufactures. — France  ranks  second  only 
to  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  extent  and 
value  of  her  manufacturing  industry.  The 
most  important  and  characteristic  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  silk  fabrics,  which  surpass 
those  of  any  other  country  in  richness  of 
material,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  elegance 
of  design.  Besides  the  raw  silk  produced  in 
the  country,  about  an  equal  quantity  is  im- 
ported from  Lombardy. 

The  towns  in  which  the  silk -manufacture 
is  most  extensively  carried  on  are  Lyons, 
Nismes,  Avignon,  Tours,  St.  Etienne,  and 
Paris  :  its  great  seat  is  in  the  town  of  Lyons 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  silk  manufactured  four-fifths  are 
exported  to  other  countries. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  oldest 
and  most  widely-diffused,  and  is  the  next  in 
value  and  importance.  It  is  cai'ried  on  to 
the  largest  extent  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western departments,  especially  in  the 
towns  of  Sedan,  (department  of  Ardennes,) 
Louviers,  (Eure,)  Rouen  and  Elbexif,  (Seine 
Inferieure,)  Abbeville  and  Amiens  (Somme). 
The  finest  qualities  of  cloth  are  made  at 
Sedan  and  Louviers  ;  the  manufacture  of 
shawls  has  its  chief  seats  at  Rheims,  Paris, 
and  Lyons.  The  finer  sorts  of  wool  required 
for  this  branch  of  industry  are  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Germany.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  south,  the  making  of  serges 
and  other  coarse  woollens  is  largely  pursued 
by  the  peasantry  in  the  intervals  of  their 
out-door  labour. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  and  hempen 
fabrics  is  extensively  diffused  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  is  largely  pursued  in  the 
towns  of  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  Cam- 
bray,  Douay,  Lille,  Rouen,  and  many  other 
places.  Fine  cambrics,  gauze,  and  lawn,  are 
chiefly  produced  at  St.  Quentin  and  other 
places  in  the  north-east ;  the  manufacture  of 
lace  is  mostly  carried  on  at  Valenciennes, 
Dieppe,  Alcnc,on,  &c.  At  Rennes,  St.  Malo, 
and  other  places  in  Brittany,  coarse  linen, 


canvas,  and  sacking,  are  made.  Various 
branches  of  this  manufacture  are  also  car- 
ried on  in  and  around  Lyons,  and  in  the 
south-eastern  departments.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  the  finer  linen  goods,  with  lace,  &c, 
are  exported. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  chiefly  pursued 
in  the  north  and  east  of  France,  in  the  towns 
of  Rouen,  Lille,  Cambray,  St.  Quentin,  Ab- 
beville, Amiens,  and  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mulhausen  (department  of  Haut  Rhin)  ; 
also  at  Orleans,  Angers,  Gers,  and  other 
places.  The  material  called  gingham  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  town  of  Guingamp, 
(department  of  Cotes  du  Nord,)  where  its  ma- 
nufacture, as  well  as  that  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods  in  general,  is  largely  carried  on.  The 
extent  to  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
pursued  in  France  is  much  below  its  amount 
in  Britain,  (probably  not  more  than  one- 
third  as  much,)  but  it  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  home  consumption,  and  yields 
some  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  making  of  jewellery,  watches  and 
clocks,  and  coloured  glass,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  trinkets  and  articles  of  finery,  as 
artificial  flowers,  fancy  stationery,  &c,  is  a 
characteristic  branch  of  French  industry, 
and  one  in  which  the  people  of  France  are 
regarded  as  excelling  any  other  nation. 
Paris  is  the  chief  seat  of  these  pursuits. 

Leather  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent, 
especially  gloves,  chiefly  at  Paris,  Grenoble, 
Chau  nont,  Blois,  &c.  The  china  of  Sevres 
(on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  below  Paris)  is 
highly  esteemed,  as  are  also  other  kinds  of 
French  porcelain. 

The  town  of  St.  Etienne  (south-west  of 
Lyons)  and  its  neighbourhood  are  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  metal  manufactures  of 
France,  but  the  produce  of  these  is  not  con- 
siderable, and  is  limited  by  the  compara- 
tive deficiency  of  coal.  Fire-arms  are  chiefly 
made  at  Tulle  (department  of  Correze)  and 
St.  Etienne  ;  cutlery  principally  at  Paris, 
and  at  Langres  and  other  places  in  the  de 
partment  of  Haute  Marne  ;  scythes  and  files 
at  Toulouse,  where  also  is  the  principal 
cannon-foundry  of  the  country. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture are  paper,  glass,  bricks,  tiles; 
alum,  vitriol,  and  various  mineral  acids  and 
other  chemical  preparations  ;  furniture, 
glue,  soap,  hats,  musical  instruments,  &c. 

Ship -building  is  carried  on  chiefly  at 
Brest,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonne,  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  at  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Great 
attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to 
the  building  and  equipment  of  war-steamers, 
of  which  France  now  possesses  a  consider- 
able fleet. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  France 
consists  principally  in  the  import  of  raw 
material  and  tropical  produce,  and  the  ex- 
port of  manufactured  articles  and  the  pro- 
duce of  her  vineyards. 

The  principal  imports  are  raw  silk  and 
cotton,  fine  wool,  linen  yarn,  hides,  timber, 
Iron,  coal ;  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
indigo,  spices,  dye-woods,  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  manufac- 
tured silk  and  woollen  goods  ;  wine,  brandy  ; 


ribbons,  lace,  gloves,  and  various  articles  of 
mercery  and  haberdashery ;  clocks  and 
watches,  jewellery,  porcelain,  glass,  hats, 
fruits,  perfumery,  &c. 

The  countries  with  which  the  import 
trade  is  most  extensive  are  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Spain,  Hindoostan,  Switzerland,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and  the  Trench  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  From  these  France  derives 
her  supply  of  raw  cotton,  coal  and  iron, 
silk,  wool,  and  tropical  produce  in  general. 
Trie  export  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

Inland  trade  and  communication. — A  great 
part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Fiance  is 
transacted  at  fairs,  held  annually  for  this 
purpose  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  coun- 
try. The  principal  roads,  or  high  roads, 
are  generally  well  made,  and  in  good  re- 
pair ;  they  run  for  the  most  part  in  straight 
lines,  and  exhibit  hence  an  unbroken  mo- 
notony of  aspect,  which  fatigues  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  though  it  conduces  to  his 
speedy  arrival  at  his  point  of  destination. 
The  cross-roads  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  our  own  country. 

The  communication  afforded  by  navigable 
rivers  and  canals  is  little  less  than  eight 
thousand  miles  in  length,  less  than  a  third 
part  of  which  consists  of  canals.  The  more 
important  of  the.  e  canals  have  been  already 
referred  to,  as  uniting  the  different  river- 
basins,  and  thus  affording  the  means  of 
water  conveyance  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  coasts. 

The  total  length  of  railways  at  present 
open  in  France  considerably  exceeds  two 
thousand  miles,  and  many  additional  lines 
are  in  process  of  construction.  Those  al- 
ready completed  connect  the  capital,  Paris, 
with  the  towns  of  Valenciennes  and  Lille 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  —  with  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  Havre  on  the  shores 
of  the  Channel  —  with  Strasbourg,  in  the 
east, — with  Orleans, Tours,  Nantes,  Poitiers, 
end  Bordeaux,  in  the  centre  and  west, — and 
with  Marseilles  (by  way  of  Chalons-sur- 
Saone  and  Lyons)  in  the  south.  By  means 
of  railways  and  steam-navigation,  the  jour- 
ney between  Paris  and  London  (a  direct 
distance  of  215  miles)  is  now  effected  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  hours.  The  electric  tele- 
graph extends  along  all  the  principal  rail- 
ways, and  the  connexion  of  Calais  with 
Dover  by  means  of  a  continuous  wire  pass- 
ing under  the  bed  of  the  Channel  effects  a 
nearly  instantaneous  communication  of  in- 
telligence between  the  two  great  capitals  of 
Europe. 

Government.— Within  the  last  few  years 
France  has  exhibited  to  the  world  almost 
every  form  of  political  arrangement,  from 
the  most  violent  democracy  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  military  despotism.  For  the 
history  of  these  successive  changes,  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  sketch  of  French  his- 
tory contained  in  the  companion  volume  of 
our  series.  After  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  184H,  the  government  of  France 
remained  republican  in  form  until  1852, 
when  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  had  previously  been  elected  President 


of  the  French  Republic,  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor,  which  he  still  retains — under  the 
name  of  Napoleon  III.  The  great  object  of 
the  present  Imperial  ruler  of  France  seems  to 
have  been  to  assimilate  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country  as  much  as  possible  to 
those  which  prevailed  \mder  the  sway  of  his 
uncle, Napoleon  I.  This  object  has  hitherto 
been  pursued  with  at  least  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  the  vast  majority  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  with  a  measure  of  skill  and  success 
that  has  commanded  the  favourable  regards 
of  the  world  at  large.  One  happy  result  of  the 
accession  of  the  present  Emperor  to  powerx 
has  been  the  intimate  alliance  formed  be- 
tween France  and  our  own  country,  an  alli- 
ance cemented  by  the  blood  of  both  nations 
shed  side  by  side  upon  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Crimea,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  enduring 
continuance.  If  there  be  evils — and  serious 
ones  —  in  the  present  position  of  a  great 
people,  subject  to  the  strictness  of  military 
rule,  and  dependent  in  great  measure  upon 
the  will  of  a  single  individual,  Avith  restric- 
tions upon  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
whether  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth, 
still  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  of 
less  moment  than  the  opposite  evils  of  demo- 
cratic excess,  and  the  certain  results  which 
would  follow  the  triumph  of  socialism. 
Hence,  probably,  the  ready  acquiescence 
which  the  middle  classes  of  France  have  ac- 
corded to  the  sway  of  the  present  ruler  of 
the  country. 

Judicial  Inst i tut  ons. — The  hws  of  France 
are  comparatively  few  and  simple — thanks 
to  the  admirable  digest  of  law  made  by 
Napoleon  I.,  embodied  in  the  Code  which 
bears  his  name.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  uniform  and  prompt,  and  the  number- 
less complexities  of  English  law  are  for  the 
most  part  unknown  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Channel.  A  series  of  courts  and  judges, 
rising  one  above  another  in  regular  order, 
is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  division 
of  the  whole  country  into  departments,  ar- 
rondissements,  cantons,  and  communes.  Be- 
ginning with  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  each 
commune  has  a  justice  of  peace  (juye  depatz), 
who  judges  in  petty  causes ;  but  whose  more 
appropriate  function  it  is  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  umpire  between  parties  at  variance,  and 
thereby  avoid  their  proceeding  to  formal 
litigation  as  a  means  of  settling  their  differ- 
ences. In  the  absence  of  this  result,  the 
complainant  brings  his  action  before  the 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction  or  resort  (tri- 
bunal de  premiere  instance).  Every  arron- 
dissement  has  such  a  court,  and  has,  besides, 
if  it  contain  any  commercial  town  of  im- 
portance, a  tribunal  de  commerce,  to  which 
mercantile  and  commercial  causes  are  refer- 
red. It  has  also,  in  some  cases,  a  court  called 
conseil  de  prwVhommes,  in  which  persons  of 
skill  and  character, not  vested  with  ordinary 
legal  functions,  settle  disputed  cases  on 
principles  of  equity,  and  in  the  character  of 
arbitrators.  From  these  courts  of  primary 
resort,  an  appeal  lies  to  a  number  of  courts 
(cours  imperiales),  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  several  departments.  These  courts 
are  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  are  ar- 
ranged into  three  distinct  classes,  generally 
holding  their  sittings  in  the  most  important 
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town  within  the  limits  over  which  their 
jurisdiction  extends.  Finally,  above  all 
these,  and  constituting  the  supreme  court  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  state,  is  the  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation, which  sits  in  the  capital,  and  which 
lias  the  power  of  reviewing  and  annulling 
the  decrees  of  all  the  inferior  tribunals. 

Relig  on. — There  is  no  established  form  of 
religion  in  France,  the  followers  of  all  per- 
suasions being  nominally  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  the  ministers  of  each  receiving 
payment  from  the  state.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people,  however,  are  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  if  we  may 
trust  the  opinions  of  recent  observers,  re- 
ceives a  larger  measure  of  support  from  the 
government  than  any  other,  and  is  virtually 
the  religion  of  the  state,  as  it  certainly  is  of 
the  people  at  large.  The  influence  of  the 
Papal  authority  has,  however,  declined  more 
in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789  than 
has  been  the  case  in  any  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic country.  Prior  to  that  era,  the  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  superior  dignitaries  of 
the  Romish  Church  exceeded  four  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  revenue  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  118  millions  of  francs.  At 
present,  the  total  expense  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France  is  only  about  39 
millions  of  francs  (or  £1,600,000).  The  Lu- 
theran, or  Protestant,  portion  of  the  French 
population  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  departments,  along  the 
borders  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  and  in  a 
few  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  south. 
But  the  total  number  of  avowed  dissenters 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church 
amounts  to  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
the  population. 

Education  is  in  France  placed  under  the 
care,  of  a  special  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, entitled  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  regulates  the  colleges,  or  "  facul- 
ties," for  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, established  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  also  the  elementary  and  other 
schools  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
and  supported  chiefly  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Every  commune  has  a  school  for  elementary 
instruction,  and,  if  the  population  exceeds 
6000,  also  a  school  for  the  training  of  mas- 
ters. The  whole  country  is  divided  into  ten 
districts,  each  of  which  is  annually  visited 
by  an  Inspector-General,  who  reports  the 
result  of  his  observations  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

France  is  thus  provided  with  a  system  of 
general  instruction  superior  to  that  of  many 
European  countries,  but  ignorance  never- 
theless prevails  very  generally  among  the 
people  at  large,  especially  in  the  provincial 
districts. 

The  Polytechnic  School  (l'Ecole  Polytech- 
nique)  at  Paris,  for  the  training  of  young 
men  in  the  various  pursuits  of  civil  and 
military  engineering,  is  one  of  the  most 
cele  rated  and  important  educational  estab- 
lishments ;  among  others  are  the  .Schools  of 
Miners,  at  Paris  and  St.  Etienne, — the  School 
of  Maritime  Engineers,  at  Brest, — the  School 
of  Shipmasters,  at  Toulon,  &c. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  French  people 
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is  one  that  has  often  been  held  open  to  cen- 
sure, and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  in  so 
far  as  the  social  influences  of  the  capital 
(whence  the  opinions  of  English  observers 
are  most  commonly  derived)  are  concerned. 
But  the  judgments  formed  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  coloured  by  narrow  prejudices, 
and  a  more  cosmopolitan  spirit  will  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties in  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel, 
and  will  even  see  much  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  "  Let  us  do  justice  (says  an  ob- 
servant traveller)  to  the  French  character. 
Their  self-command,  their  upon-honour  prin- 
ciple, is  very  remarkable,  and  much  more 
generally  diffused  than  among  our  own 
population.  They  are,  I  believe,  a  more 
honest  people  than  the  British.  The  beggar, 
who  is  evidently  hungry,  respects  the  fruit 
upon  the  road-side  within  his  reach,  al- 
though there  is  nobody  to  protect  it.  Pro- 
perty is  much  respected  in  France ;  and  in 
bringing  up  children  this  fidelity  towards 
the  property  of  others  seems  much  more 
carefully  inculcated  by  parents  in  the  lowest 
class,  in  the  home-education  of  their  chil- 
dren, than  with  us.  This  respect  for  the 
property  is  closely  connected  with  that  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  our  neighbours 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  good  man- 
ners. This  is  carefully  inculcated  in  chil- 
dren of  all  ranks  in  France.  They  are  taught 
to  do  what  is  pleasing  and  agreeable  to 
others.  We  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  this 
spirit,  as  tending  merely  to  superficial  ac- 
complishments, to  empty  compliment  in 
words,  and  unmeaning  appearance  in  acts. 
But,  in  reality,  this  reference  to  the  feelings 
of  others  in  all  we  do  is  a  moral  habit  of 
great  value  where  it  is  generally  diffused, 
and  enters  into  the  home  training  of  every 
family.  It  is  an  education  both  of  the  parent 
and  child  in  morals,  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  external  manners.  Our  lower 
and  middle  classes  are  deficient  in  this  kind 
of  family  education It  is  a  fine  dis- 
tinction of  the  French  national  character 
and  social  economy,  that  practical  morality 
is  more  generally  taught  through  manners, 
among  and  by  the  people  themselves,  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe."1 

The  French  law  of  succession  to  property, 
in  virtue  of  which  estates  become  divided 
equally  among  all  the  members  of  a  family, 
instead  of  passing,  as  with  us,  to  the  eldest 
son — has  generally  met  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  professed  political  economists,  and 
the  worst  results  were  predicted  from  its 
adoption,  with  the  abolition  of  the  various 
feudal  tenures  of  land,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period.  Such  predictions  have  since 
been  often  renewed,  and  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  the  land  consequent  upon  the 
absence  of  so-called  rights  of  primogeniture 
has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  lament  by 
writers  upon  French  social  economy.  But 
testimony  of  an  opposite  character  is  not 
wanting.  "  How  ludicrous,  (says  the  writer 
whom  we  have  quoted  above,)  as  one  sits  on 
the  deck  of  a  fine  steam-vessel  going  down 
the  Saone,  or  the  Rhone,  or  the  Seine, 
passing  every  half-hour  other  steam-vessels, 
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and  every  five  or  six  miles  under  iron  sus- 
pension-bridges, and  past  canals,  short  fac- 
tory-railroads even,  and  new-built  factories 
— how  laughable,  now,  to  read  the  lugubri- 
ous predictions  of  Arthur  Young  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  of  Birkbeck  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  some  twenty 
years  ago,  about  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  French  law  of  succession  !  '  A  pauper 
warren ! '  Look  up  from  the  page  and  laugh. 
Look  around  upon  the  actual  prosperity  and 
well-being  and  rising  industry  of  this  peo- 
ple, under  their  system.  Look  at  the  activity 
on  their  rivers,  at  the  new  factory  chimneys 
against  the  horizon,  at  the  steam-boats,  ca- 
nals, roads,  coal-works,  wherever  nature 
gives  any  opening  to  enterprise.  France  owes 
her  present  prosperity  and  rising  industry  to 
this  very  system  of  subdivision  of  property, 
which  allows  no  man  to  live  in  idleness, 
and  no  capital  to  be  employed  without  a 
view  to  its  reproduction,  and  places  that 
great  instrument  of  industry  and  well-being, 
property,  in  the  hands  of  all  classes.  The 
same  area  of  arable  land,  according  to  Dupin, 
feeds  now  a  population  greater  by  eight 
millions,  and  certainly  in  greater  abundance 
and  comfort,  than  under  the  former  system 
of  succession;  because  now  its  produce  is 
applied  to  feeding  reproductive  labourers, 
who,  either  in  husbandry  or  on  their  own 
little  estates,  or  in  manufactures  or  trade, 
are  producing,  while  they  are  consuming, 
what  brings  back  either  considerable  pro- 
duce, or  the  value  of  what  they  consume,  in 
due  time."! 

France  is  highly  distinguished  as  a  mili- 
tary power,  and  maintains  a  large  standing 
army,  amounting  to  more  than  400,000  men. 
She  also  possesses  at  the  present  time  a  con- 
siderable fleet,  which  includes  upwards  of 
two  hundred  sailing  vessels,  and  more  than 
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half  that  number  of  steamers.  Among  the 
former  are  between  forty  and  fifty  ships  of 
the  line,  and  fifty  frigates.  Both  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  France  have  recently  been 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
forces,  in  successful  operations  against  the 
overgrown  power  of  Russia,  in  the  Black  and 
Baltic  seas.  May  the  harmony  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
Europe  be  perpetual !  The  names  of  Sevas- 
topol and  Inkerman — of  Sveaborg  and  Bo- 
marsund— will  in  future  ages  be  among  the 
cherished  household  words  of  both  nations 
alike. 

Colonies. — The  foreign  possessions  of  France 
are— the  territory  of  Algeria,  in  Northern 
Africa  ;  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 
gal, and.  the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Verd, 
both  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  the  islands 
of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante, 
and  a  few  of  smaller  size,  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  part  of  Guiana,  in  South  America ; 
the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  Pondi 
cherry,  Chandernagore,  and  a  few  other 
places,  in  India. 


On  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Ariege,  is  the  little  territory  of 
Andorre,  which  consists  of  three  mountain 
valleys,  watered  by  small  affluents  of  the 
Segre  (one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ebro), 
It  has  an  area  of  190  English  miles,  with  a 
population  of  18,000,  and  forms  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  France,  subject 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Urgel  (in  Spain).  The  territory  produces 
wood  and  iron,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
purchase  corn  and  other  necessaries.  An- 
dorre, the  capital,  is  a  town  with  2000  in- 
habitants. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  total  area  and  population  of  the  French  Empire, 
including  its  Colonial  possessions  : 


Area. 

Population. 

France,  with  Corsica      .... 

Africa   .                 

West  African  settlements 
Settlements  in  East  Indies 

Do.            West  Indies  . 
St.  Pierre,  &c.  (N.  America)      . 
French  Guiana  (S.  America)         . 

Total 

205,671 
142,825 

1,357 

1,114 

91 

30,897 

35,100,000 

2,078,000 

18,000 

310,000 

.  250,000 

2,000 

380,000 

381,955 

38,438,000 
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BELGIUM. 


Extent. — Belgium  is  a  small  country,  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  European  continent. 
Its  coast  approaches  nearer  to  the  shores  of 
Britain  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  France. 

The  German  Ocean  intervenes  "between 
the  shores  of  England  and  Belgium,  and 
forms  the  western  limit  of  the  latter  coun- 
try. Upon  the  north  Belgium  is  hounded 
by  Holland,  upon  the  east  by  a  portion  of 
Prussian  Germany,  and  on  the  south  hy 
France.  Its  greatest  extent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west  is  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  in  that  of  north  and  south 
about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  The 
superficial  area  of  the  country  is  11,366  Eng- 
lish square  miles — dimensions  which  are 
rather  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  area  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  hardly  equalling  twice 
the  size  of  the  county  of  York.  These  com- 
paratively straitened  limits,  however,  com- 
prehend within  them  an  industrious,  thriv- 
ing, and  contented  population,  by  whom 
the  natural  resources  of  their  country  have 
been  turned  to  the  best  account. 

Natural  features. — The  larger  part  of  Bel- 
gium is  level,  and  the  country  belongs,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  great  plain  which  has  been 
elsewhere  described  as  stretching  over  so 
large  an  extent  of  the  European  continent. 
But  the  south-eastern  provinces  are  hilly, 
and  the  ground  rises  gradually  into  the 
wooded  tract  of  the  Ardennes,  situated  be- 
yond the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Meuse. 
This  region,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  is  continuous 
with  the  similar  tract  in  the  adjoining  de- 
partments of  France.  Its  highest  eleva- 
tions do  not  greatly  exceed  two  thousand 
feet,  an  altitude  which,  however,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  impart  to  those  portions  of  the 
country  an  aspect  of  considerable  variety, 
and  to  render  the  natural  features  of  land- 
scape which  they  furnish  attractive  and 
picturesque  in  no  ordinary  degree.  From 
the  region  of  the  Ardennes  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  is  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  all  the  rivers  flow  accordingly  in 
that  direction.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the 
plain,  where  it  approaches  the  sea,  Belgium 
exhibits  an  almost  perfect  level,  except- 
ing immediately  along  the  coast,  where  there 
occurs  a  tract  of  sand-hills,  or  downs,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  These 
downs  are  in  some  places  thickly  eoA'ered 
with  pine-trees.  Towards  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  rivers  the  ground  is  so  low  as 
to  require  artificial  protection  from  inunda- 
tion, by  means  of  dykes. 

Rivers. — Belgium  has  two  considerable 
rivers — the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt — besides 


a  great  numher  of  smaller  streams.  The 
whole  country  is  well  watered,  and  contains 
a  very  great  extent  of  river-navigation. 
The  Me\ise  enters  Belgium  from  France, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  passes  into  Holland. 
The  Scheldt  is  also  a  French  river  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  course  ;  the  middle  and 
longer  division  of  its  channel  is  within  Bel- 
gium, but  the  estuary  through  which  its 
waters  reach  the  sea  is  enclosed  hy  the  ter- 
ritory of  Holland  on  either  side,  so  that  Ant- 
werp— the  chief  seat  of  Belgian  commerce — 
can  only  be  reached  from  seaward  by  pass- 
age through  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
power.  The  canals  which  connect  the 
Scheldt  with  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean 
at  Ostend  and  other  points,  however,  afford 
a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Nearly  all  the  other  streams  by  which 
Belgium  is  watered  are  tributaries  of  the 
two  great  rivers  above-named  :  the  Sarnbre 
and  the  Ourthe,  two  of  the  chief  amongst 
them,  join  the  Meuse.  The  Lys,  the  Den- 
der,  and  the  Bnpel,  conti'ibute  their  waters 
to  the  Scheldt:  the  Senne,  upon  which 
Brussels  stands,  joins  the  Rupel.  There 
are  no  lakes  in  Belgium,  but  extensive 
marshes  occur  in  parts  of  the  north-eastern 
province,  Limburg. 

Forests. — Nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire 
surface  of  Belgium  is  covered  with  wood. 
Yet  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  very  little 
timber  is  seen,  or  only  in  occasional  patches, 
of  limited  extent.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  south- 
east, within  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
tract  of  the  Ardennes,  that  wood  is  abund- 
ant. Many  portions  of  the  forest  are  here 
still  in  their  natural  state,  and  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar.  Th  y 
consist  chiefly  of  oak,  which  often  attains  a 
great  size,  and  supplies  large  quantities  of 
valuable  timber.  By  carefully  dressing  the 
stools  after  cutting,  a  fine  oak  copse  is 
raised,  the  cuttings  of  which  annually  pro- 
duce many  tons  of  1  ark,  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  the  tanneries  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  allow  of  considerable 
exportation.  The.  forest  of  Soignies,  be- 
tween Brussels  and  the  field  of  "Waterloo,  is 
of  considerable  extent,  as  are  several  other 
wooded  tracts  within  the  province — South 
Brabant — in  which  it  occurs.  The  western 
provinces  of  Belgium  are  nearly  destitute  of 
wood,  but  they  abound  in  turf,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  fuel. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Belgium  bears 
considerable  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
England,  but  is  subject  to  greater  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  It  is, however,  in  general, 
temperate,  healthy,  and  agreeable.  In  the 
western  provinces,  bordering  on  the  sea,  the 
atmosphere  is  frequently  moist,  but  becomes 
drier  and  more  healthy  further  inland.  In 
Luxembourg  and  Namur,  which  are  more 
hilly  and  wooded  than  other  parts  of  the 


kingdom,  the  air  is  at  once  keen  and  pure, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to 
health  and  longevity. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  produce  of  Belgium 
is  rich  and  varied  in  a  higher  degree  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  part  of  the  European 
continent.  It  embraces  coal  and  iron,  to- 
gether with  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or 
zinc,  and  many  other  articles.  The  coal 
supplied  by  the  mines  of  Belgium  is  greater 
in  quantity  than  that  furnished  by  any  other 
country  on  the  European  continent,  although 
the  extent  over  which  it  is  worked  is  com- 
paratively so  limited.  The  two  great  coal- 
fields of  Belgium  are  those  of  Liege  and 
Hainault,  the  former  of  which  occupies 
100,000,  and  the  latter  200,000,  acres  (to- 
gether about  470  square  miles).  In  each,  the 
number  of  coal-seams  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  beds  are  thin,  and  so  much  disturbed 
as  to  require  special  modes  of  working.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  is  very  various,  including 
one  peculiar  kind,  the  Flenu  coal,  unlike  any 
found  in  Great  Britain,  except  at  Swansea. 
It  burns  rapidly,  with  much  flame  and  smoke, 
giving  out  an  intense  heat,  and  having  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  smell.  There  are 
nearly  fifty  seams  of  this  coal  in  the  Mons 
district  (within  the  province  of  Hainault). 
The  quantity  of  coal  annually  extracted  from 
the  mines  within  the  province  of  Hainault 
alone  nearly  equals  that  raised  in  the  whole 
of  France,  and  the  total  annual  produce  of 


the  kingdom  is  not  less  than  five  million  of 
tons.  More  than  half  this  is  supplied  to 
France.  No  iron  is  found  with  the  coal  of 
Belgium,  but  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance in  close  proximity  to  the  coal-fields, 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Liege, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  its  tributary, the  Sam- 
bre.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  tons  of  iron 
are  wrought  annually.  The  principal  field 
of  calamine  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liege.  Manganese,  pyrites,  sulphur,  and 
alum,  are  also  worked  in  various  parts  of 
Belgium.  Hainault,  Namur,  Liege,  and 
Luxembourg,  are  the  chief  mineral  provinces 
of  the  kingdom. 


SECTION  II. — TOPOGRAPHY,  TOWNS,  ETC. 

Divisions. — Belgium  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  which  (like  the  departments  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  France)  are  sub- 
divided into  arrondissements,  communes, 
and  cantons.  The  names  of  the  provinces, 
with  their  area,  respective  extent  under 
culture,  in  woodland,  or  in  waste,  and  the 
population  in  1849,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing Table.  The  provinces  are  here  enumer- 
ated in  their  order  from  west  to  east,  begin- 
ning with  those  that  border  on  the  German 
Ocean. 


Provinces. 

Area, 
in  sq. 
miles. 

Area,  in 
acres. 

Cultivated, 
in  acres. 

.Wood, 
in  acres. 

Waste, 
in  acres. 

Population. 

No.  of 
inh.  to 
sq.  m. 

West  Flanders 

1248 

798,916 

669,219 

72,856 

11,379 

626,847 

502 

East  Flanders 

1157 

740,474 

921,701 

74 ,43  8 

2,781 

781,143 

677 

Hainault 

1436 

919,346 

723,997 

150,201 

9,043 

723,539 

503 

South  Brabant 

1267 

810,958 

671,504 

106,175 

3,117 

711,332 

561 

Antwerp 

1093 

699,778 

39 4,7  2 

80,601 

186,618 

413,824 

379 

Limburg 

931 

596,048 

£81,183 

88,163 

123,903 

185,621 

199 

Liege 

1116 

714,618 

518,535 

134,121 

33,612 

460,663 

413 

Namur 

1413 

901,-165 

447,826 

310,086 

119,407 

268,143 

119 

Luxembourg 

1705 

11,366 

1,091,009 

371,6.6 

343,577 

343,256 

187,978 

110 

7,275,612 

4,800,393 

1,360,218 

813,116 

4,359,090 

The  province  of  South  Brabant  is  the 
most  central  in  Belgium,  and  contains  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  forms  a  rich 
plain,  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Senne, 
the  Dyle,  the  Demer,  and  other  small  tribut- 
aries of  the  Scheldt.  Besides  Brussels,  it 
contains  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Diest,  Halle, 
and  many  other  small  but  flourishing  towns, 
together  with  the  battle-fields  of  Waterloo, 
Genappe,  Quatre  Bras,  Families,  and  others, 
upon  which  the  destinies  of  nations  have 
been  decided.  Nearly  every  part  of  Bel- 
gium, indeed,  is  rich  in  memories  of  such  a 
description,  and  its  plains  have  repeatedly 
constituted,  in  all  periods  of  modern  history, 
the  battle-fields  of  Europe. 

Brussels,  the  chief  city  of  Belgium,  with 
124,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
European  capitals.  It  stands  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Senne,  extending  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and 
about  two  and  a  half  in  width.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  fortified  ramparts, 
but  these  have  within  late  years  been  mostly 


removed,  and  their  site  formed  into  spacious 
boulevards,  planted  with  rows  of  stately 
trees. 

Brussels  is  for  the  most  part  a  well-built 
and  handsome  city,  and  contains  numerous 
interesting  public  buildings,  amongst  which 
are  several  large  and  venerable  churches, 
foremost  amongst  them  the  magnificent  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Gudule.  Brussels  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  water,  and  numerous 
ornamental  fountains  adorn  the  public  tho- 
roughfares. The  market-place,  (or  grande 
place,)  upon  one  side  of  which  is  the  Ho'el 
de  Ville,  a  venerable  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  with  a  tower  rising  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,— and  the  park,  con- 
stitute two  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  city.  Brussels  carries  on  an  active  trade, 
and  serves  as  a  general  mart  for  objects  of 
taste  and  luxury ;  in  almost  every  respect 
it  may  be  regarded  as  Paris  in  miniature. 
It  is  accessible  from  the  Scheldt,  by  means 
of  a  canal,  to  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons, 
and  has  an  extensive  basin  for  the  accom- 
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modation  of  shipping.  The  business  of 
printing  and  publishing  is  carried  on  in  the 
town  to  a  great  extent. 

About  three  miles  distant  from  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank  of 
the  Senne,  is  the  palace  of  Lacken,  the  fre- 
quent residence  of  the  king.  The  chateau 
of  Lacken  was  originally  bought  by  the  first 
Napoleon, — during  the  time  of  imperial  su- 
premacy, when  great  part  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  which  Belgium  had  till  then  be- 
longed, was  absorbed  within  France, — as  a 
palace  for  the  empress  Josephine,  and  it 
was  beneath  its  roof  that  he  signed  his  fatal 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  A  lo- 
cality pregnant  with  yet  darker  influences 
upon  his  destinies — though  then  unsuspected 
as  such — lay  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Brussels,  where,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  is  found  the  memora- 
ble field  of  Waterloo,  now  covered  with 
smiling  crops  of  corn.  A  conical  mound, 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Belgic  lion,  com- 
memorates the  events  of  June,  1815. 

Louvain,  (24,000  inhabitants,)  some  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  capital,  on  the  small 
river  Dyle,  is  a  large  and  ill  built  town,  the 
appearance  of  which  gives  evidence  of  its 
decay  from  the  importance  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed. Its  cloth-manufactures  are  said  to 
have  employed,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  —  nearly  four 
times  the  total  number  of  the  present  popu- 
lation. Its  inhabitants  then  numbered  two 
hundred  thousand.  The  university  of  Lou- 
vain, suppressed  during  the  period  of  French 
domination,  has  subsequently  been  restored, 
and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
town-hall,  the  university  buildings,  and  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  are  among 
the  principal  objects  of  attraction  which 
Louvain  contains. 


The  province  of  Antwerp  lies  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  Brabant.  That  portion 
of  it  which  extends  along  the  lower  Scheldt 
is  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  province,  further  inland,  is  of  differ- 
ent character.  The  eastern  division  of  Ant- 
werp, with  part  of  the  adjacent  province  of 
Limburg,  embraces  a  tract  known  by  the 
name  of  the  enmpine — a  vast  expanse  of 
moorland,  of  the  most  dreary  appearance, 
exhibiting  only  a  dead  and  monotonous  flat, 
composed  principally  of  barren  sand,  in 
which  even  the  ordinary  heaths  and  lichens 
will  barely  grow.  The  greater  part  of  this 
tract  looks  as  if  destined  to  remain  for  ever 
in  its  natural  state,  but  whenever  a  patch 
of  more  promising  appearance  occurs  the 
hand  of  industry  has  been  at  work,  and 
corn-fields  and  green  pastures  have  hence 
become  not  unfrequent  even  in  the  campine. 
Agricultural  colonies,  partly  free  and  partly 
compulsory,  have  been  planted  in  different 
parts  of  this  district  The  former  consist  of 
persons  who  have  voluntarily  engaged  in 
the  task  of  reclaiming  the  barren  soil  as  a 
means  of  maintenance,  and  of  being  saved 
from  the  degradation  of  pauperism:  the 
latter,  of  convicts,  who  have  been  condemned 
to  compulsory  labour  as  the  penalty  of  their 


offences.  By  the  united  exertions  of  these 
classes,  a  wonderful  improvement  has  been 
effected;  some  of  the  finest  cattle  are  now 
reared,  and  a  great  amount  of  dairy  pro- 
duce obtained,  on  parts  of  this  waste.  There 
still,  however,  remain  about  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  untouched,  or  nearly  so,  by 
the  hands  of  industry. 

The  city  of  Antwerp  (or,  in  French,  Anvers) 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  admits  the  passage  of  the  largest 
class  of  vessels  up  to  the  quay.  Its  position 
on  the  Scheldt,  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  rich  plains  around,  is  one 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. But  though  Antwerp  is  the  chief 
port  of  Belgium,  and  commands  consider- 
able foreign  trade,  its  importance  in  this 
respect  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  it 
formerly  possessed,  and  its  general  aspect  is 
that  of  decay.  The  numerous  fine  buildings 
which  it  contains  bespeak  rather  the  opu- 
lence of  its  merchants  in  bygone  times  than 
in  the  present  day.  The  Scheldt  is  now 
comparatively  denuded  of  shipping,  and  the 
passing  traveller  may  notice  only  a  few 
barges  passing  slowly  up  and  down  a  river 
which  was  once  the  highway  of  European 
commerce. 

Antwerp,  however,  contains  many  objects 
of  interest,  foremost  amongst  them  its  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence. 
Its  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  446  feet, 
perhaps  exceeds  any  other  in  the  world  in 
the  exquisite  lightness  of  its  design,  and 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  its  proportions. 
In  the  interior  the  visitor  gazes  with  ne- 
ver-failing interest  upon  the  magnificent 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Rubens. 
Many  of  the  other  churches  are  adorned 
by  paintings  which  constitute  some  of  the 
choicest  works  of  the  Flemish  masters,  as 
those  of  Ru1  ens,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival  amongst 
the  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  In  the 
great  struggle  which  then  arose,  its  citizens 
embraced  the  reformed  cause,  in  support  of 
which  their  town  suffered  the  most  dread- 
ful calamities.  In  1576  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  and,  being  afterwards  wrested 
from  them,  surrendered  on  favourable  terms, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  a  year's  duration, 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Subjected  to  the 
bigoted  and  tyrannic  sway  of  Spain,  and 
oppressed  by  the  active  rivalry  of  Holland, 
it  lost  nearly  all  its  commerce,  and  pre- 
sented the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness. "With  its  occupation  by  the  French, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  commenced 
a  partial  revival  of  its  prosperity.  Buona- 
parte made  it  one  of  his  grand  naval  arsenals, 
and  spent  enormous  sums  on  the  construc- 
tion of  docks  and  other  works.  It  has, 
however,  never  wholly  regained  either  the 
extensive  trade  or  numerous  population 
which  it  possessed  at  an  earlier  period,  when 
its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  numbered 
200,000,  and  two  thousand  vessels  entered 
the  port  annually.  Antwerp  has  now  79,000 
inhabitants. 

Mechlin,  (or  Malines,)  an  ancient  city, 
with   24,000    inhabitants,  stands    on    both 
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banks  of  the  river  Dyle,  fourteen  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Antwerp,  and  about  mid- 
way between  that  place  and  the  Belgian 
capital.  Its  chief  importance  is  derived 
from  its  well  knoAvn  manufacture  of  fine 
lace,  which  is  made  on  a  scale  of  great  ex- 
tent, though,  like  so  many  other  of  the  in- 
dustrious cities  of  Flanders,  Mechlin  was 
larger  and  more  prosperous  in  the  four- 
teenth century  (when  it  had  important  ma- 
nufactures of  broad-cloth,  which  are  said  to 
have  employed  upwards  of  three  thousand 
looms)  than  in  the  present  day.  Mechlin  is 
still,  however,  an  important  place,  and  the 
centre  of  considerable  trade.  Its  cathedral 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  mass- 
ive square  tower  of  great  height,  and  it  con- 
tains many  other  fine  churches.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  whose  palace  is  a 
plain  but  handsome  modern  edifice.  Mechlin 
is  the  central  point  of  the  Belgian  system 
of  railways,  whence  the  different  lines  di- 
verge to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  in 
all  directions. 

Lierre,  (13,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  is  a  small  and  thriving  town  at 
the  junction  of  the  Great  and  Little  Nethe,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-en stward  of  Mechlin. 
The  Nethe  (which  afterwards  joins  the 
stream  of  the  Rupel)  is  navigable  to  this 
point  for  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage, 
at  high  tide,  and  Lierre  carries  on  an  active 
trade  by  its  means. 


East  and  "West  Flanders  consist  of  a 
rich  plain,  watered  by  the  Scheldt  and  other 
rivers,  and  the  general  aspect  of  which  is 
one  of  great  fertility,  the  result  of  the  care- 
ful and  elaborate  system  of  husbandry  that 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  most  richly 
cultivated  tract  is  that  called  the  Pays  d'e 
Waes,  in  East  Flanders,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Scheldt. 

East  Flanders  contains  Ghent,  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  cities  of  Bel- 
gium, besides  many  other  places  of  historic 
fame,  and  has  a  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion than  any  other  province  in  the  king- 
dom, and  probably,  indeed,  than  any  other 
district  of  similar  extent  on  the  European 
continent. 

Ghent  (French,  Gand)  lies  in  a  fertile 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Lys  with 
the  Scheldt,  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 
It  occupies  a  triangular  space  of  about  eight 
miles  circuit,  surrounded  by  walls  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  citadel.  Numerous  canals 
branch  off  from  the  Lys,  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  which  they  divide  into  twenty-six 
islands;  these  communicate  with  one  an- 
other by  no  fewer  than  eighty-eight  bridges. 
Many  fine  promenades,  bordered  by  rows  of 
trees,  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  canals. 

Ghent  has  now  96,000  inhabitants.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  built;  the  older  parts  of 
the  town  exhibit  the  usual  aspect,  of  narrow 
streets,  with  gable-fronted  houses,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  but  the  newer  quarters  con- 
tain many  wide  and  handsome  streets.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  a  vast  and  some- 
what heavy-looking  structure  in  so  far  as 
its  exterior  is  concerned,  but  finely  propor- 
tioned and  exquisitely    decorated  within, 


naturally  attracts  the  first  gaze  of  the 
stranger;  and  there  are  other  fine  churches, 
adorned,  as  in  nearly  all  the  Flemish  towns, 
with  works  of  art  by  the  first  masters  of 
painting  and  sculpture. 

The  present  prosperity  of  Ghent  is  due  to 
its  cotton-manufactures,  pursued  on  a  scale 
of  such  extent  as  to  have  entitled  it  to  the 
appellation  of  the  Manchester  of  Belgium. 
This  branch  of  industry  gives  employment 
to  thirty  thousand  workmen.  Various  other 
manufactures,  of  less  extent,  are  carried  on, 
and  the  extensive  means  of  railway-com- 
munication, which  place  Ghent  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  Antwerp,  Mechlin, 
Brussels,  and  all  the  other  great  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  facilitate  the  development  of 
its  large  inland  trade. 

Ghent  dates  its  origin  from  a  period  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  century,  and  its  citizens 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  many  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  middle  ages.  At  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  nearly 
as  large  as  at  present,  and  both  at  that  time 
and  for  long  afterwards  greatly  exceeded 
Paris  in  size  and  population.  Hence  the 
famous  bun-mot  of  the  Emperor  Charles  \\, 
of  whose  widely  extended  dominions  the 
Low  Countries  formed  an  important  por- 
tion, that  he  could  put  Paris  in  his  glove — 
"  Je  mettrais  Paris  dans  mon  Gant  {Gand)." 
This  city  was,  indeed,  the  birth-place  of 
that  emperor,  in  the  year  1500.  It  commends 
itself  to  English  regards,  as  having  been 
also  the  birth-place  of  "  John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honoured  Lancaster."  Ghent  suffered 
much  during  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
later  commotions  of  the  French  revolution, 
but  is  now  flourishing  and  prosperous  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  other  towns  in  East  Flanders  are, 
Dendermonde  (or  Termonde)  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Lender  and  Scheldt,  a  small 
but  strong  place,  which  has  stood  repeated 
sieges;  Alost,  a  considerable  trading  town, 
with  15,000  inhabitants  ;  St.  Nicolas,  Jie- 
veren,  and  Lokeren,  all  three  situated  in 
the  fertile  Pays  de  Waes,  and  famous  as 
markets  for  agricultural  produce  ;  with  Ou- 
denarde,  (to  the  S.  W.  of  Ghent,)  the  scene 
of  one  of  Marlborough's  victories. 

The  largest  city,  and  chief  point  of  attrac- 
tion, in  West  Flanders,  is  Bruges,  which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Bruges 
exhibits  all  the  evidences  of  decay  from  its 
former  greatness,  but  is  still  flourishing  and 
prosperous  as  compared  with  its  condition 
within  a  recent  period.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  it  was  one  of  the 
most  rich  and  powerful  of  the  European 
cities,  and  was  an  important  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  confederacy.  Its  population  is 
said  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand — more  than 
four  times  the  number  of  its  present  in- 
habitants. Its  fine  cloths,  linens,  and  tapes- 
tries, were  then  as  famous  as  its  burghers 
were  wealthy  and  powerful.  The  oppres- 
sions and  persecutions  endured  during  the 
period  of  Spanish  sway  over  the  Low  Coun- 
tries destroyed  the  manufacturing  supre- 
macy of  Bruges,  and  gave  an  important  im- 
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petus  to  tlie  progress  of  similar  industry  in 
our  own  land,  by  causing  numbers  of  its 
citizens  to  migrate  hither. 

In  the  present  day,  however,  Bruges  has 
regained  something  of  its  importance,  and 
manufactures  fine  linens,  damasks,  lace,  and 
various  other  fabrics.  By  means  of  canals 
and  railways,  it  enjoys  intercourse  with  the 
other  commercial  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Foremost  amongst  its  architectural  objects 
of  attraction  is  an  ancient  edifice  called  the 
Holies,  (cloth  and  other  halls,  or  markets,) 
with  a  lofty  square  tower.  The  cathedral 
and  several  of  the  other  churches  are  fine 
edifices.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  contains 
the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  as  well  as  the  finer  mausoleum 
of  his  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Mary,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

Ostend,  (13,000  inhabitants,)  to  the  west  of 
Bruges,  ranks  next  to  Antwerp  amongst  the 
ports  of  Belgium,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
the  majority  of  English  visitors  to  western 
or  central  Europe  first  touch  the  shores  of  the 
continent.  It  possesses  one  of  the  few  good 
harbours  on  this  portion  of  the  continental 
coasts,  and  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land 
side.  Its  population  is  considerably  less 
than  at  some  former  periods  of  its  history, 
but  its  trade  is  still  considerable.  Numer- 
ous visitors  resort  thither  as  a  watering- 
place  during  the  summer  months.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  the  north  of  France,  and  even  from  more 
distant  portions  of  the  continent.  The  king 
of  the  Belgians  has  a  residence  at  Ostend, 
to  which  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
during  the  bathing  season,  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  queen,  which  occurred  there  in  1850. 
Beyond  its  situation,  however,  there  is  little 
at  Ostend  to  attract  the  regards  of  the  visitor. 
Most  famous  amongst  the  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  town  is  its  siege  by  the  Spanish 
army,  under  Spinola,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  its  defence 
was  protracted  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  West  Flanders 
are  several  that  derive  celebrity  from  their 
place  in  the  military  annals  of  Europe. 
Courtray,  Ypres,  Menin,  Dixmude,and  Rou- 
liers,  all  of  moderate  size,  are  flourishing 
places,  with  the  usual  quiet  (and  often 
quaint)  aspect  of  Flemish  towns.  Courtray, 
(19,000  inhabitants,)  which  stands  on  the 
stream  of  the  Lys,  is  noted  for  the  fine  flax 
grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  has  con- 
siderable manufactures.  Nieuport,  two  miles 
distant  from  the  sea,  but  on  the  small  river 
Yperloe,  is  a  fishing  and  trading  town,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ostend. 
Fumes  is  further  distant  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 


Hainaui/t.  watered  by  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  and  less  level 
in  its  aspect  than  the  provinces  last  describ- 
ed, derives  importance  from  its  rich  coal- 
mines. The  eye  of  the  student  ranges  with 
still  greater  regard  over  the  numerous  names 
of  historic  note  that  are  comprehended  with- 
in its  limits  on  the  map.  None  of  the  towns 
of  Hainault  are  of  very  considerable  size, 
but  Mons,  Tournay,  and  Cliarleroi,  are  flour- 


ishing, and  of  at  least  secondary  importance 
amongst  the  cities  of  Belgium.  lions,  which 
has  20,000  inhabitants,  lies  on  the  line  of 
railway  between  Brussels  and  Valenciennes, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  little  stream  of  the 
Trouille,  which  afterwards  joins  the  Scheldt. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  muslin,  and 
other  fabrics,  and  is  clean,  well-built,  and 
tolerably  regular  in  design ;  the  surround- 
ing country  appears  at  times  almost  buried 
under  the  smoke  emitted  from  the  numerous 
steam-engines  that  are  employed  in  work- 
ing the  coal-mines. 

Tournay  (33,000  inhabitants)  is  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  is  a  fine  old  city,  with  a  hand- 
some cathedral.  Chaderoi  (5600  inhabit- 
ants) is  on  the  stream  of  the  Sambre,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province.  A  few  miles 
to  the  north-eastward  is  Fleurus,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  victories  of  the  French,  under 
Marshal  Jourdain,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  a.  d.  1794.  Je- 
mappes,  a  consicerable  village  two  miles 
distant  from  Mons,  derives  similar  celebrity 
from  the  battle  gained  by  Dumouricz,  in 
1792.  The  village  of  Fontenoy,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Tournay,  recalls  the  memory  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  and  his  victory  over  the  allied 
British,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  army,  in  1745. 


NAMUR,.to  the  east  of  Hainault,  is  a  pro- 
vince with  very  diversified  surface,  exhibit- 
ing alternate  lull  and  valley,  wide  level 
plains,  and  wooded  heights.  The  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  which  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  province,  are  eminently  picturesque, 
the  river  being  in  some  places  overhung  by 
high  rock,  in  others  flowing  through  rich 
and  sheltered  plains,  bounded  by  rising 
ground  on  either  hand.  The  chief  wealth  of 
this  part  of  Belgium,  however,  is  that  found 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil :  nearly  the 
entire  province  belongs  geologically  to  the 
carboniferous  system,  and  is  characterized 
by  its  usual  accompaniments  of  limestone, 
coal,  and  iron. 

The  towns  are  not  large ;  the  population, 
as  in  most  mining  districts,  being  much 
dispersed.  The  most  considerable  place  is 
the  town  of  Namur,  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Sambre  with  the  Meuse.  Namur,  with 
22,000  inhabitants,  is  famed  for  its  cutlery, 
and  constitutes  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium. 
Tanning  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  situation  of  the  town,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  navigable  rivers,  secures  it  con- 
siderable traffic.  Lines  of  railway  which 
communicate  with  Brussels,  Liege,  and  the 
French  frontier,  add  to  its  advantages  in 
this  respect.  Namur  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  is  entered  by 
four  principal  and  seven  minor  gates  ;  com- 
munication between  its  different  quarters  is 
maintained  by  means  of  two  bridges ;  one  of 
them  crossing  the  Sambre,  and  the  other 
the  Meuse.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built, 
but  the  frequent  sieges  and  bombardments 
which  it  has  undergone  have  destroyed  most 
of  its  more  ancient  and  interesting  build- 
ings. The  cathedral  is  of  modern  date,  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind.  The  small 
town  of  Dinant,  which  is  strongly  fortified, 
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is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mouse,  higher  up 
the  river,  and  nearer  the  French  frontier. 
The  village  of  Ligny,  within  this  province, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Namur,  recalls  the 
events  of  1815,  and  the  few  days  that  imme- 
diately preceded  Waterloo. 


The  province  of  Liege  comprises  the  banks 
of  the  Mouse,  below  Namur,  with  those  of 
its  tributary  the  Ourthe,  and  several  minor 
streams.  The  surface  is  varied  by  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Ardennes,  which  penetrate 
the  more  southern  division  of  the  province. 

The  city  of  Litge,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Belgium,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  in  the  midst  of  coal  mines  and 
iron-works.  It  has  a  population  of  66,000. 
Liege  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  Birmingham 
of  Belgium,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  densely 
populous  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture.  Its 
establishments  for  the  construction  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  machinery,  and  for  the  making 
of  fire-arms,  almost  rival  those  of  our  own 
country.  At  Seraing,  situated  a  few  miles 
above  Liege,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Meuse,  there  are  extensive  factories  for  the 
making  of  steam-engines  and  various  kinds 
of  machinery. 

The  interior  of  Liege  exhibits  the  usual 
uninviting  aspect  of  manufacturing  towns  : 
the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  with  lofty 
and  ill-built  houses.  There  are,  however, 
some  fine  squares,  besides  extensive  quays 
along  the  river.  Among  the  public  edifices 
are  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  and  several  an- 
cient churches.  Liege  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  but  many  of  these  works  have  been 
destroyed:  it  is  still,  however,  protected  by 
some  adjacent  forts,  and  by  a  citadel  of  re- 
cent construction.  It  shared  largely  in  the 
troublous  events  of  the  period  comprehended 
between  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  suffered  greatly  from  the  arms  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  who  entered  it 
by  assault  in  1467,  and  levied  enormous 
contributions  on  its  inhabitants.1 

Verviers,  (20,000  inhabitants,)  situated 
fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Liege,  (on 
the  river  Vesdre,  which  joins  the  Meuse,)  is 
important  from  its  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloth, which  is  pursued  both  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  on  a  scale  of  great  ex- 
tent. It  lies  on  the  line  of  railway  between 
Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  nearly  adja- 
cent to  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  small 
town  of  Spa,  situated  amongst  romantic 
rocks,  seventeen  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Liege,  possesses  celebrity  on  account  of  its 
chalybeate  waters,  and  is  the  annual  resort 
of  great  numbers  of  visitors. 


Limburg  is  now  politically  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  Belgian  and  the  other 
Dutch.  The  former  lies  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Meuse,  and  embraces  a  plain  of  only 
moderate  fertility,  part  of  which  is  within 
the  tract  called  the  Campine,  described  in  a 

1  The  reader  of  Seott  will  remember,  in  con- 
nexion with  Liege  and  many  other  places  referred 
to  in  this  section  of  our  volume,  the  stirring  scenes 


preceding  page.  There  are  no  towns  of  any 
magnitude  in  this  province,  which  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  St.  Iron,  (9000  inhabit- 
ants,) the  most  considerable,  possesses  some 
lace- works,  but  owes  its  origin  to  a  Bene- 
dictine convent,  of  very  early  date.  Hasselt 
and  Tongres  are  both  small  places;  the 
former  on  the  Demer,  which  contributes  its 
waters  to  the  stream  of  the  Scheldt ;  the 
latter  on  the  Jaar,  which  joins  the  Meuse. 


The  province  of  Luxembourg,  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Belgium,  and  the  most 
thinly-populated  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
embraces  the  wooded  and  pastoral  region  of 
the  Ardennes.  The  eastern  portion  of  Lux- 
embourg, which  constitutes  the  grand- 
duchy  of  that  name,  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Belgian  division 
of  the  province,  though  of  by  much  the 
larger  extent,  contains  no  towns  of  any 
magnitude.  Arlon,  the  principal,  is  little 
more  than  a  village,  and  the  others  are 
places  of  still  inferior  note.  St.  Hubert,  a 
small  place  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
forest,  possesses  in  its  abbey-church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint  of  that  name,  one  of  the 
finest  religious  edifices  in  Belgium. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY.     . 

Inhabitants. — Belgium  is,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  the  most  populous  country  in 
Europe.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amounted,  in  1849,  to  4,359,000, — an  average 
of  383  to  the  square  mile  ;  the  province  of 
East  Flanders,  which  is  the  richest  and  best 
cultivated  portion  of  the  kingdom,  has  up- 
wards of  670  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
The  provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant,  and 
East  and  West  Flanders,  are  those  in  which 
the  town  population  bears  the  highest  ratio 
to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, — those 
of  Namur  and  Luxembourg,  which  comprise 
the  hilly  d  stricts  of  the  south-east,  have 
the  largest  amount  of  rural  population. 

The  people  of  Belgium  are  of  mixed  ori- 
gin ;  nearly  two-thirds  belong  to  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  which  includes  the  proper  Bel- 
gians or  Flemings,  and  the  Germans.  The 
remainder  are  chiefly  Walloons,  mixed  with 
French.  The  Flemish  and  German  races  are 
most  numerous  in  the  northern  and  western 
provinces,  and  are  distributed  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  the  Walloons  and  French 
prevail  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
provinces  (Hainault,  Namur,  Liege,  and  part 
of  Luxembourg). 

The  dialects  in  use  among  the  people  at 
large  vary  according  to  their  descent,  but 
French  is  throughout  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes,  and  is  also  the  official  lan- 
guage of  government.  The  Walloon  lan- 
guage is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  French. 

Industrial  piirsuits :  Agriculture. — In  the 
greater  part  of  Belgium  the  soil  is  not  na- 
turally fertile,  but  the  industry  and  skill  of 
the  inhabitants  have  rendered  it  in  general 
highly  productive,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
which  impart  so  vivid  an  interest  to  the  pages  of 
"  Ouentin  Durward."  The  wealthy  burghers  of 
Liege  were  persons  of  great  notability  in  their  day. 
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country  have  converted  a  sandy  and  bar- 
ren heath  into  a  beautiful  garden.  Nine- 
elevenths  of  the  soil  are  under  cultivation, 
and  about  twice  the  quantity  of  corn  re- 
quired for  home-consumption  is  annually 
produced. 

Spade-husbandry  is  extensively  employed 
in  Belgium,  and  great  attention  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of 
crops.  The  farms  are  generally  of  small 
size,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  pre- 
sent perfect  specimens  of  field  culture  on 
the  principles  of  gardening.  The  Pays  de 
Woes,  situated  between  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp, in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  is 
especially  distinguished  by  its  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  abundant  productive- 
ness. 

Rye,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  very 
general  crops,  and  the  first  of  these  is  most 
generally  consumed  for  bread  among  the 
working  classes.  The  wheat  of  Liege  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  are  extensively  grown,  and  are  par- 
tially used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The 
cultivation  of  beetroot  (for  sugar)  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  becoming 
more  general.  Clover  is  also  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  Flemish  farming,  and 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  cattle,  which  are 
mostly  stall  fed,  nearly  all  the  land  being 
kept  under  the  plough. 

Flax  is  a  very  ordinary  crop,  and  is  most 
extensively  grown  in  the  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  forms  a  staple 
produce  of  the  country ;  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  England,  France,  and  elsewhere, 
besides  supplying  the  demands  of  the  home 
manufacture.  Hemp  is  cultivated  with  great 
care,  though  to  a  much  less  extent;  and 
among  other  objects  of  agricultural  labour 
are  hops,  chicory,  tobacco,  woad,  and  mad- 
der,— the  two  last-mentioned  used  for  their 
dyes.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  grown  in  West 
Flanders,  madder  in  the  provinces  of  Flan- 
ders and  Antwerp ;  the  supply  of  madder, 
however,  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported. 

The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  less  attended 
to  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  oxen 
are  numerous  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces.  In  Limburg,  both  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  the  culture  of  bees  are  pursued 
to  great  advantage.  In  the  most  western 
part  of  Flanders  cows  are  kept  in  great 
numbers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  butter  is 
made  for  exportation.  The  sheep  of  Namur 
afford  excellent  wool:  those  of  the  hilly 
districts  of  Liege  and  Luxembourg  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  quality  as  food. 

Manufactures.  —  These  are  considerable, 
and  are  increasing  in  extent  and  value. 
That  of  woollen  goods  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign 
wool  is  annually  imported  for  its  supply. 
Its  chief  seats  are  Verviers,  Liege,  and  nu- 
merous places  in  the  provinces  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Hainault.  The  city  of  Tour- 
nay,  in  the  last-mentioned  province,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  extensive  manufacture  of 
carpets,  which  are  also  made  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp.    Ghent,    Bruges,    and    Courtray. 


Those  of  Tournay,  however,  are  chiefly  of 
the  kind  called  Brussels  carpets. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  considerable, 
and  the  linen-cloths  of  Belgium  enjoy  a 
high  repute:  the  towns  of  Ghent,  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  Termonde,  are  among  its  principal 
scats.  Damask  table-linens  are  extensively 
made  at  Courtray,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and 
other  places. 

The  making  of  lace,  from  the  thread  of 
the  finest  flax,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
Belgian  industry,  and  one  in  which  the 
country  is  unrivalled.  The  finest  descrip- 
tions of  lace  are  produced  at  Brussels  and 
Mechlin  ;  it  is  also  extensively  made  at  Ant- 
werp, Bruges,  Menin,  Ypres,  Courtray,  St. 
Tron,  and  other  places. 

The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  are  less 
considerable,  but  are  improving.  The  cot- 
ton works  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  East  I  landers  and  Antwerp,  at 
Ghent,  St.  Nicholas,  Antwerp,  and  Turn- 
hout.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels, 
and  near  Ath,  (in  Hainault,)  are  extensive 
establishments  for  rearing  the  silk-worm: 
Antwerp  and  Lieri'e  (both  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp)  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
manufacture  of  silk  fabrics,  velvets,  &c. 

The  iron-works  are  situated  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Meuse  and  its  tributaries.  Liege 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  fire-arms, 
ironmongery  of  various  kinds,  steam-en- 
gines, and  machinery,  cannon-foundries,  &c. 
Namur  is  distinguished  for  its  fire-arms  and 
fine  cutlery.  Yarious  metal-works  are  also 
extensively  carried  on  at  Yerviers,  St.  Tron, 
Louvain,  Charleroi,  and  many  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  leather,  paper,  por- 
celain, glass,  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beet-root,  the  refining  of  salt,  and  brewing, 
are  also  among  the  various  operations  of 
Belgian  industry.  In  the  provinces  of  Liege 
and  Limburg  is  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  straw  hats.  The  sugar  refineries  are 
chiefly  at  Ghent  and  its  neighbourhood; 
the  principal  breweries,  at  Brussels  and 
Louvain. 

Commerce. — The  imports  are  chiefly  arti- 
cles of  tropical  produce,  (tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
&c.,)  and  the  wines  and  fruits  of  southern 
Europe.  Wool  (for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture) is  largely  imported  from  Germany, 
Silesia,  Poland,  Moravia,  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia. 

The  exports  are  agricultural  produce, — 
corn,  flax,  madder,  vegetable  oils,  (linseed, 
rape,  and  hemp,)  and  butter;  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  as  lace,  lawn,  fine  linens  and 
cambrics,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  cut- 
lery and  ironmongery,  &c. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to 
England  are  oak-bark,  flax,  madder,  and 
clover-seed ;  in  return  for  which  she  re- 
ceives East  and  West  India  produce  and 
various  English  manufactures,  cotton-yarn, 
cotton-cloths,  hardware,  earthenware,  to- 
bacco, &c. 

Internal  communication.  —  The  roads  in 
Belgium  are  wide,  regular  in  direction,  and 
generally  of  excellent  construction.  Canals 
are  numerous,  and  have  an  aggregate  length 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles ;  the  principal 
are  those  which  connect  the  Meuse  with 
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the  Scheldt,  and  the  latter  river  with  the 
sea,  at  Ostend. 

But  railways  are  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Belgian  intercommunication,  and  are 
used  extensively  for  the  transit  both  of 
passengers  and  goods  of  every  description. 
In  proportion  to  its  size,  Belgium  has  a 
more  extensive  system  of  railways  than  any 
other  country.  These  works  have  chiefly 
been  undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and 
form  a  connected  and  uniform  system,  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Mechlin. 
Thence  the  lines  diverge  northward  to  Ant- 
werp,—  westward  (by  Ghent  and  Bruges) 
to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk,— eastward  to  Liege 
and  the  Prussian  frontier, — and  southward 
(by  Brussels,  Mons,  and  other  places)  to  the 
borders  of  France.  The  construction  of 
these  various  lines  of  communication  has 
aided  vastly  in  developing  the  industry  and 
resources  of  the  country. 

Education. — As  compared  with  some  other 
European  countries,  education  is  in  a  back- 
ward condition  in  Belgium,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  very  generally  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  Until  very  recently,  there  has 
been  no  regular  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  at  large  :  but  colleges  are 
established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and 
receive  partial  support  from  the  state.  For 
the  culture  of  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  four  universities  —  those  of 
Ghent  and  Liege,  both  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  state;  one  at  Brussels,  called 
the  free  university,  founded  by  voluntary 
association;  and  one  at  Louvain,  called  the 
Catholic  university,  and  seemingly  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  number.  The  provinces 
of  Namur  and  Luxembourg  are  those  in 
which  education  is  most  generally  diffused 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people,  Liege  and 
the  two  Flanders  those  in  which  it  is  least  so. 

The  Flemings,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Belgium,  are  distinguished 
by  patient  and  untiring  industry  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  rather  than  by  any  more 
showy  characteristics.  They  were  indus- 
trious manufacturers  at  a  period  when  the 
nations  of  central  and  western  Europe  were 
for  the  most  part  engaged  in  profitless  con- 
tests with  each  other,  and  although  their 
country  has  been  repeatedly  devastated  by 
hostile  armies,  who  have  met  there  to  decide 
the  fate  of  kingdoms,  yet,  when  the  storm 
has  passed  away,  the  plough  and  the  loom 
have  been  quietly  resumed,  and  the  busy 
arts  of  industry  plied  as  before.  From  the 
want  of  unity,  as  to  race  and  language, 
among  the  population  of  Belgium,  and  the 
general  use  of  the  French  tongue  by  the 
educated  classes,  there  has  hitherto  been 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  nations ." 
literature, — nor,  indeed,  has  the  existence 
of  Belgium  as  a  separate  state  been  as  yet 
sufficiently  prolonged  for  any  such  to  grow 
up.  But  the  native  Flemish  tongue— a  dia- 
lect of  the  German,  is  now  more  generally 
cultivated,  and  many  works  have  appeared 
in  it,  some  of  them  said  to  possess  merits  of 
a  high  order. 

Government. — The  government  of  Belgium 
possesses  the  form  of  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  similar  in  general  features  to 
that  of  Britain,  but  with  a  larger  admix t\uc 


of  the  democratic  principle.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  king:  the  legislative 
is  shared  between  the  sovereign  and  two 
chambers — a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives, both  elected  by  qualified 
classes  of  the  people,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives being  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  the  population.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  which  almost  the 
entire  population  arc  followers,  but  all  other 
forms  of  worship  are  not  only  tolerated,  but 
supported  by  the  state. 

The  political  changes  which  Belgium  has 
undergone  within  the  modern  period  of 
history  have  been  numerous.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  it  constituted  a 
part  of  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  partition  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  great  conqueror,  almost  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  Belgium  fell  to 
his  son  Lothaire.  It  was  afterwards  subdi- 
vided into  several  duchies,  which,  having 
be  n  gradually  absorbed  into  that  of  Bra- 
bant, passed  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
continued  under  that  dynasty  until  the  year 
1477,  when,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress 
of  Brabant, — Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
I?old,  —  it  became  united  to  the  Austrian 
crown,  constituting  part  of  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Charles  V.  Through  him  Bel- 
gium was  united  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
On  the  peace  of  1714  it  was  ceded  to  Austria, 
which  maintained  possession  of  it  until 
1791,  when  the  armies  of  the  French  repub- 
lic overran  the  country,  and  the  directory 
portioned  it  out  into  nine  departments,  de- 
signed to  remain  as  an  integral  portion  of 
France.  This  arrangement,  however,  prov- 
ed to  be  only  of  brief  duration.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon's  power  the  allies 
united  Belgium  with  Holland,  under  the 
king  of  the  latter  country,  the  two  consti- 
tuting together  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. This  union  was  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Bel  ian  population,  and  never 
became  harmonious.  Its  existence,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  short-lived.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  elder  house  of  the  Bourbons  from  France, 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium successfully  raised  the  standard  of  in- 
surrection against  their  Dutch  rulers,  and 
procured  a  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence. They  have  subsequently  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  under  the  enlightened  and  con- 
stitutional sway  of  their  own  sovereign, 
King  Leopold  I. 

Grave  doubts  have,  however,  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  permanence  of  this  pro 
perity.  The  total  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  (says  an  acute  observer)  was  a  false 
step  for  the  welfare  of  both.  They  should 
have  divorced  each  other  from  bed  and  board 
only.  The  one  country  is  necessary  to  the 
other,  and  neither  has  the  means  to  support 
a  distinct  housekeeping.  Holland  has  capital, 
commerce,  and  magnificent  colonies, but  has 
nothing  of  her  own  manufacture  to  send  to 
her  colonies,  no  productions  of  her  own  in- 
dustry to  exchange  with  their  industry,  no 
commerce  in  any  products  of  her  own.  Bel- 
gium has  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
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raw  materials  on  which  it  works,  coal-fields, 
iron-works,  and  many  productive  capabili- 
ties ;  but  has  no  colonies,  no  outlets,  no 
markets,  no  ships,  no  commerce.  With  the 
Prussian  manufacturing  provinces  on  the 
land  side,  England  on  the  sea  side,  and  no 
shipping  or  sea-ports  but  two — Antwerp  and 
Ostend,  and  no  free  river  trade  even  to  the 
consumers  on  the  continent  behind  her,  Bel- 
gium is  like  the  rich  man  in  the  fable,  shut 
up  with  his  treasures  in  his  own  secret  closet, 
and  starving  to  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
gold,  because  he  cannot  \mlock  the  door. 
These  two  little  states  will  come  together 
again  before  a  hundred  years  go  over  their 
heads — not  as  one  monarchy,  for  both  want 
the  foundation  in  their  social  structure  for 
monarchical  government  to  stand  upon — but 
as  two  independent  states  federally  united 
under  one  general  government,  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  the  Swiss 
Cantons. 1 

Manners  and  customs. — The  people  of  Bel- 
gium have  been  successively  subject  to  so 
many  different  masters,  and  are,  moreover, 
of  so  mixed  and  heterogeneous  an  origin,  as 
to  exhibit  no  distinct  national  character. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  geographical  position, 
they  are  something  between  the  French  and 
the'  Dutch  :  the  vivacity  and  restlessness  of 
their  southern  neighbours  is  in  some  degree 
blended  with  the  greater  patience  and  more 
persevering  industry  which  has  populated 
the  marshy  fiats  of  Holland.  But  the  Bel- 
gians are  less  phlegmatic  and  calculating 
than  their  Dutch  neighbours,  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  rather  French  than  Dutch, 
alike  in  costume,  habits,  and  amusements. 
Like  the  French,  they  have  at  all  times  ex- 
hibited an  impatience  of  control,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  political  and  social 
changes — to  adopt  novelties  and  innovations 
of  every  d  scription.  This  tendency  has 
always  distinguished  the  Flemish  people. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  wealthy  burghers 
who  populated  their  cities  had  no  sooner 
emancipated  themselves  from  their  feudal 
masters,    than   jealousy    of   one  another's 


power  led  them  to  engage  in  mutual  hos- 
tilities. "  Liberty  (says  Mr.  Hallam)  never 
wore  a  more  unamiable  countenance  than 
among  these  burghers,  who  abused  the  power 
she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insolence." 
Yet  the  liberties  of  Europe — such  as  they 
exist  in  the  present  day — owe  much  to  the 
vigour  and  spirit  shown  by  the  corporate 
bodies  which  first  took  manful  stand  against 
the  oppressive  exactions  of  feudalism,  which 
first  claimed  due  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  labour,  championed  the  guild  and  the 
workshop  against  the  feudal  castle  and  the 
armed  retainers  of  a  lawless  baron,  and  saw 
in  the  exercise  of  arts  and  industry  a  power 
which  was  in  future  ages  to  become  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  world.  All  hon- 
our to  the  Peterkins  and  Perkins,  the  plain 
Simons  and  Johns,  the  men  of  leathern 
jerkins  and  vulgar  usages  and  tastes,  who 
belonged  to  industrious  Flanders  in  an  olden 
day! 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  favourite 
amusements  among  all  classes  of  the  Belgian 
people — especially  with  the  middle  and 
lower  orders.  In  winter,  the  wealthier 
classes  are  fond  of  out-door  amusements 
upon  the  ice,  driving  about  in  ornamental 
sledges,  which  are  constructed  in  very  fan- 
ciful forms,  and  painted  with  the  gaudiest 
colours.  A  common  recreation  with  the 
peasantry  is  the  shooting  with  the  cross-bow 
at  a  wooden  bird,  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a 
lofty  pole.  The  season  of  the  carnival,  as 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  mirth  and  festivity 
among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Belgium  has  hitherto  maintained,  com- 
paratively to  her  size  and  population,  a  con- 
siderable standing  army.  The  present  peace 
establishment  amounts  to  sixty  thousand 
men  under  arms,  but  this  number  could  be 
readily  augmented  to  nearly  double  the 
amount.  The  Belgian  navy  is  small,  but  on 
the  increase,  and  several  powerful  steamers, 
fitted  both  for  purposes  of  commerce  and 
warfare,  have  been  constructed  of  late  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  government. 


i  Laing's  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller."    First  Series. 
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NETHERLANDS  (on  HOLLAND). 


SECTION    I. EXTENT,  NATURAL    FEATURES, 

CLIMATE,  ETC. 

Boundaries  and  extent. — The  Netherlands, 
or  Low  Countries,  form  an  independent 
state  to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and 
lying  along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  (in  England,  at 
least)  hy  the  general  term  of  Holland,  which, 
however,  properly  speaking,  only  applies  to 
a  portion  of  the  country  comprehended  un- 
der the  Dutch  sway — that  is,  the  provinces 
of  North  and  South  Holland. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  hound- 
ed on  the  north  and  west  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  and  on  the 
east  by  Germany.  Its  average  dimensions 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  are 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  :  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  a  hundred  miles,  but  its 
extent  in  this  direction  is  diminished  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  by  the  great 
inlet  called  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Between  the 
waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  east- 
ern borders  of  the  kingdom  the  average 
breadth  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles. 

The  entire  area  of  the  provinces  at  pre- 
sent  constituting  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  13,598  English  square  miles.  Of 
this  extent,  however,  upwards  of  seventeen 
hundred  square  miles  are  contained  Avithin 
the  Dutch  portions  of  Limburg  and  Luxem- 
burg. Deducting  this,  the  area  of  the 
Netherlands,  properly  so  called,  is  redviced 
to  11,8!:0  square  miles.  Limburg  is  a  duchy, 
now  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
crowns,  and  the  Dutch  portion  of  which  im- 
mediately adjoins  the  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  south-eastward.  The  terri- 
tory of  Luxemburg  is  also  similarly  di- 
vided, the  larger  part  of  it  being  attached  to 
Belgium:  the  most  eastward  portion,  which 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
constitutes  a  grand-duchy,  and  forms  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. In  virtue  of  this  possession,  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  ranks  as  one  of  the  sove- 
reign powers  of  Germany,  and  is  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  Germanic  Diet.  The  grand- 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  separated  from  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dutch  crown  by  the 
intervening  territories  of  Belgium. 

The  maritime  position  of  Holland,  (using 
that  name  in  its  general  sense,  as  including 
the  entire  area  of  the  Netherlands,)  with  the 
numerous  gulfs  and  estuaries  by  which  its 
shores  are  indented,  gives  it  a  great  extent 
of  coast-line.  Along  chain  of  islands  fronts 
the  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  protects 
the  approach  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  chief 
amongst  these  islands  are  Texel,  Vlieland, 
Ter  Schelling,  Ameland,  and  Schiermonik, 
the  first-named  of  which  is  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  channel  of  the  Helder,  which 
constitutes   the  principal  entrance   to  the 


Zuyder  Zee,  lies  between  the  island  of  Texel 
and  the  extreme  point  of  the  Dutch  main- 
land in  that  direction.  All  the  islands  of 
the  Dutch  archipelago  are  low  and  flat,  and 
many  of  them  have  undergone  repeated  al- 
terations in  form  and  magnitude  from  the 
continued  action  of  the  ocean,  ceaselessly 
wear  ng  away  their  shores.  A  smaller  gulf, 
called  the  Dollart,  which  resembles  the 
Zuyder  Zee  in  the  character  of  its  shallow 
and  sand-obstructed  bed,  and  which  was 
similarly  formed  (or  at  least  greatly  en- 
larged) by  irruptions  of  the  sea,  during  vio- 
lent storms  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
situated  at  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the 
Dutch  coast.  The  Lauwer  Zee,  another 
estuary  of  like  description,  occurs  on  the 
coast  lying  between  the  Dollart  and  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces 
of  Groningen  and  Friesland. 

Surface.  —  The  Netherlands,  as  the  term 
implies,  are  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface.  A  great  part 
of  the  country,  indeed,  towards  the  coasts, 
is  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
ocean  ;  in  some  places  as  much  as  forty  feet 
below  high- water  mark.  But  the  sea  is  pre- 
vented from  overflowing  the  land,  partly  by 
natural,  and  partly  by  artificial,  means. 

From  the  channel  of  the  Helder  southward 
along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the  coast 
is  protected  by  a  line  of  broad  sand-hills,  (or 
dunes,)  partially  covered  with  grass  or  heath , 
and  in  some  parts  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height.  These  have  been  formed  by  a 
natural  process  still  in  action :  the  preva- 
lent sea- winds  raise  banks  or  ridges  of  sand 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  which  the 
inhabitants  prevent  from  proceeding  further 
inland  by  sowing  them  with  a  kind  of  grass, 
(arundo  armaria,)  the  long  roots  of  which 
bind  the  whole  mass  firmly  together.  But 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Zeeland  and  along  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  sea  is  shut 
out  by  enormous  artificial  mounds,  or  dykes, 
which  are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and 
clay,  sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and 
usually  protected  in  the  more  exposed  parts 
by  a  facing  of  wicker-work  formed  of  wil- 
lows interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in  some 
places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast- work  of 
piles,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves. 

The  preservation  of  the  dykes  in  good  con- 
dition is  an  object  of  constant  attention  with 
the  people  of  Holland,  as  it  is  only  by  their 
means  that  large  tracts  of  country  are  pro- 
tected from  inundation. 

Dykes  are  also  constructed  along  the  banks 
of  many  of  the  rivers,  the  beds  of  which  are 
in  some  places  considerably  elevated  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  are 
everywhere  formed  for  the  purpose  of  en 
closing  sections  of  land  which  require  drain- 
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ing,  and  which  they  thus  protect  from  over- 
flow by  the  adjacent  waters. 

Yet  Holland,  though  it  exhibits  no  moun- 
tains, nor  any  striking  inequalities  of  sur- 
face, is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  or 
even  unpicturesque  country.  Flat  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  but  only  geometrically  so,  and 
in  no  other  sense.  Spires,  church-to wers, 
bright  farm-houses — their  windows  glancing 
in  the  sun ;  long  rows  of  willow-trees — 
their  blueish  foliage  ruffling  up  white  in  the 
breeze  ;  grassy  embankments,  of  a  tender 
vivid  green,  partly  hiding  the  meadow  be- 
hind, and  crowded  with  a  busy  country- 
population  ; — these  are  the  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  seaward, 
and  which  form  an  animated  front  view  of 
Holland,  as  he  sails  or  steams  along  its  coast 
or  up  its  rivers.  On  shore  the  long  con- 
tinuity of  horizontal  lines  of  country  in  the 
back-ground,  each  line  rising  behind  the 
other  to  a  distant,  level,  and  unbroken  hori- 
zon, gives  something  of  an  impression  of 
vastness  to  the  picture. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  Holland 
are  the  lower  courses  of  the  Rhine, the  Meuse, 
and  the  Scheldt,  and  the  numerous  channels 
into  which  those  streams  divide  near  their 
mouths.  The  greater  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
channels  called  the  Waal  and  the  Leek, 
which  unite  with  the  Meuse  near  its  outlet ; 
but  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Rhine,  preserves  its  course 
to  the  sea,  (though  with  greatly  diminished 
importance,)  passing  in  its  way  by  Utrecht 
and  Leyden,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  at  Katwyk,  where  immense  sluices 
have  been  constructed  to  preserve  an  open 
channel  for  its  waters. 

A  branch,  called  the  river  Yssel,  leaves 
the  Rhine  shortly  after  the  river  enters 
Holland,  and  flows  northward  into  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee.  Another  branch,  which  leaves  the 
main  stream  midway  between  Utrecht  and 
Leyden,  is  called  the  river  Amstel,  and  flows 
into  an  estuary  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  named  the 
Y.  Amsterdam  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
this  branch. 

The  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  each  divide 
near  their  mouths  into  two  main  streams, 
all  of  which  are  connected  together  by  other 
channels,  the  whole  forming  an  extensive 
delta,  with  a  great  number  of  islands.  The 
principal  of  these  islands  are  Walcheren, 
North  and  South  Beveland,Schouwen,  Tho- 
len,  Goeree,  and  Overflakke,  all  but  the  two 
last  of  which  are  included  in  the  province  of 
Zeeland. 

Holland  contains  numerous  lakes,  or  meers, 
mostly  of  small  size,  and  in  those  portions 

1  The  Haarlem  Meer,  like  the  estuaries  on  the 
Dutch  coasts,  owed  its  origin  to  the  impetuous 
irruptions  of  a  stormy  sea.  In  the  year  1539, 
while  the  people  of  Holland  were  groaning  under 
the  oppression  of  German  rule,  the  North  Sea 
broke  over  the  artificial  dams  and  triple  ridges 
of  sand  formed  by  the  action  of  wind  and  tide  on 
that  stormy  coast,  and  showed  the  inhabitants 
how  to  isolate  their  cities  and  cut  off  a  besieging 
enemy— a  lesson  afterwards  turned  to  effective  ac- 
count at  Leyden  and  elsewhere.  But  the  inva- 
sion of  the  water  brought  horror  and  desolation 
into  the  fertile  flats  of  North  Holland.  Twenty- 
six    thousand  acres  of  rich  pasture  land,  with 


of  the  country  which  adjoin  the  coast. 
These  meers  are  all  of  trifling  depth,  and 
hence  present  facilities  for  drainage  which 
the  Dutch  people  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of.  A  vast  number  of  the 
meers  have  been  completely  drained,  and 
their  bottoms  converted  into  rich  pasture 
land;  the  drainage  of  Lake  Haarlem,  the 
largest  amongst  them,  has  recently  been 
completed,  at  immense  cost,  and  by  the  aid 
of  powerful  steam  engines  employed  to  raise 
the  water. 

The  drainage  of  the  Dutch  meers  com- 
menced as  far  back  as  the  year  1440,  since 
which  period  the  total  area  of  meer  land 
thus  recovered,  in  the  two  provinces  of 
North  and  South  Holland  alone,  amounts 
(including  the  bed  of  what  was  formerly  the 
Haarlem  Lake)  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand  acres,  or  little 
less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles.  The  lands  thus  drained,  as  well  as 
similar  sections  recovered  from  the  sea,  or 
brought  into  a  cultivable  state  by  means  of 
drainage,  are  called  polders.  Many  of  the 
polders  are  considerably  below  the  level  of 
high  water.  Their  soil  is  various;  when 
clayey,  and  the  drainage  is  perfect,  they  are 
generally  fertile,  and  are  frequently  culti- 
vated— but  when  the  soil  is  mossy,  or  the 
drainage  incomplete,  they  are  employed  as 
meadow-land.  Until  of  late  years,  the  agency 
of  windmills  was  exclusively  employed  in 
raising  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
age, but  the  steam-engine  has  now  in  great 
measure  supplied  their  place.  The  wind- 
mill is  still,  however,  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  Dutch  landscape. 

The  Haarlem  Meer,  of  which  the  drainage 
is  but  recently  completed,  was  of  consider- 
able size,  comprehending  an  area  of  more 
than  seventy  square  miles,  or  little  short  of 
fifty  thousand  acres.  It  lay  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.!  The  complete 
recovery  of  this  vast  surface  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  triumphs  of  modern 
engineering  skill. 

There  are  extensive  marshes  in  many  parts 
of  Holland.  The  two  most  considerable  are 
the  Bourtanger  Marsh,  an  irreclaimable 
peat-swamp,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  country,  along  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Ems, — and  the  Peel  Marsh,  near  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of 
North  Brabant. 

Climate,  natural  productions,  A~c. — Holland 
is  colder  than  the  opposite  coasts  of  England 
in  similar  latitudes,  and  the  winters  are  ge- 
nerally very  severe.    The  navigation  of  the 

meadows,  cattle,  and  gardens,  were  covered  by 
the  waves  which  would  not  ebb,  and  the  populous 
village  of  Nieuweinkirk  was  completely  sub- 
merged, with  all  its  inhabitants.  More  than  two 
centuries  elapsed  before  any  one  began  to  dream 
of  recovering  this  vast  estate;  and  then,  although 
the  lake  was  only  six  feet  in  depth,  the  recovery 
was  long  believed  to  be  impracticable.  Its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  is  now  matter  of  history. 
The  remains  of  the  unhappy  village  of  Nieuwein- 
kirk have  been  found,  with  a  mass  of  human 
bones,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  old  charts  of 
the  province  marked  its  site. 
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great  canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the 
Helder  is  annually  stopped  by  the  ice  for 
three  months,  and  even  the  Zuyder  Zee  is 
sometimes  frozen  over.  The  atmosphere  is 
very  moist,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of 
water,  but  the  strong  winds  which  fre- 
quently occur  assist  in  removing  the  abund- 
ant exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the 
marshes  and  canals,  and  prevent  their  being 
so  prejudicial  to  health  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  The  eastern  provinces  are 
drier  and  more  healthy  than  those  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  coast.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dutch  summer  is  often  intensely 
hot.  The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is 
damp,  raw,  and  cold,  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  ;  hot  and  unwholesome  for  four. 

Timber  is  generally  scarce  in  Holland, 
though  plantations  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  &c, 
have  been  made  in  many  places.  The  canals 
are  mostly  lined  on  their  banks  with  rows 
of  willows  and  poplars. 

The  pools  and  marshy  grounds  abound 
with  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  which  are  a 
favourite  food  of  the  storks.  These  birds 
are  particularly  numerous  in  Holland,  where 
they  remain  during  the  period  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. The  stork  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Dutch  people,  and  is  protected  from  in- 
jury by  severe  penalties.  Excepting  the 
domesticated  quadrupeds,  the  larger  ani- 
mals are  not  met  with. 

Holland  has  few  mineral  productions,  and 
no  mines  of  any  description ;  potters'  clay 
and  fullers'  earth  are  met  with,  but  build- 
ing-stone requires  to  be  imported.  No  coal 
is  found,  but  extensive  beds  of  marine  peat 
occur,  and  are  used  for  fuel.i 

Neither  the  vegetation  nor  zoology  of 
Holland  exhibits  any  marked  features,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  natural  produce  of  the 
country.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  land, 
indeed,  is  under  culture,  except  in  the  mossy 
or  heathy  tracts.  There  are  no  forests  of 
any  extent,  and  the  wild  animals  are  conse- 
quently few  and  unimportant — chiefly  rab- 
bits and  hares.  Nor  are  the  feathered  tribes 
sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  out  much  at- 
traction to  the  sportsman.  One  bird,  how- 
ever, the  stork,  is  particularly  abundant, 
and  is  regarded  with  extraordinary  favour 
by  the  Dutch  people.  Migratory  water- 
fowl visit  the  lakes  and  rivers,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  great  numbers.  A  swan  fair  is 
held  annually  at  Alkmaar,  (in  the  province 
of  North  Holland,)  and  attracts  buyers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe. 


SECTION    II. DIVISIONS    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  embraces 
ten  provinces,  besides  the  portions  of  Liin- 
burg  and  Luxemburg  that  are  attached  to 
the  Dutch  Crown  :  the  provinces  are  subdi- 
vided into  districts  and.  cantons.  The  ten 
provinces  of  Holland  in  the  present  day 
nearly  coincide  in  limits  with  the   Seven 

1  The  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  (justly  ob- 
serves Mr.  Lainsr,-)  or  of  the  economy  of  it  in  the 
Dutch  household,  is  visible  in  the  usual  costume 
of  the  working  and  middle  classes.  The  pro- 
verbial multiplicity  of  the  Dutchman's  integu- 


United  Provinces,  which  shine  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  historic  records  of  the  sixteenth 
and  succeeding  centuries. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  area  of 
the  Dutch  provinces,  with  their  population 
in  1851 :— 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq  miles- 

Popula- 
tion. 

Inhab. 
to  sq. 
mile. 

North  Holland 

958 

488,-164 

509 

South  Holland. 

1173 

565,082 

481 

Zeeland 

671 

160,119 

238 

North  Drabant 

1976 

394,374 

199 

Utrecht 

535 

149,493 

279 

Guelderland 

1965 

375,221 

191 

Overyssel 

1290 

217,626 

169 

Drenthe 

1028 

80,700 

78 

Friesland 

1264 

251,076 

198 

Groningen 

1000 

18;),  340 

189 

Limburg 

763 

201,6-30 

263 

Luxemburg 

975 

186,485 

191 

Total 

13,598 

3,259,640 

239 

The  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland 
are  the  most  populous  portions  of  the  king- 
dom, and  include  nearly  all  the  larger  towns 
and  principal  seats  of  commerce.  They 
form  together  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of 
the  coast,  extending  from  the  Zuyder  Zee 
southward  over  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse, 
and  arc  everywhere  enclosed  and  penetrated 
by  water — either  arms  of  the  sea,  or  chan- 
nels of  the  numerous  streams  that  furnish 
outlets  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  The 
whole  region  forms,  in  fact,  a  vast  meadow, 
and  produces  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese,  in 
the  greatest  abundance. 

North  Holland  contains  Amsterdam,  the 
largest  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
emporium  of  Dutch  commerce. 

Amsterdam  (220,(00  inhabitants)  stands 
near  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,upon  the  south  side  of  an  estuary  called 
the  Y,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amstel, 
which  separates  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
and  is  thus  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
islands.  These  various  channels  are  crossed 
by  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  ninety 
bridges,  some  of  them  of  stone,  others  of 
wood.  The  streets,  as  usual  in  Dutch  towns, 
are  generally  straight  and  well-paved  :  the 
houses  are  all  built  of  brick,  and  painted  of 
various  colours. 

The  vast  ship-building  yards,  and  maga- 
zines of  marine  stores,  are  among  the  most 
striking  objects  in  Amsterdam,  which  con- 
tains also  a  great  many  scientific  and  literary 
institutions.  The  royal  palace  (or  stadt- 
house,  as  it  was  formerly  termed)  is  the  finest 
building  in  the  city,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
noblest  to  be  anywhere  met  with:  it  is  of 
large  dimensions,  and  richly  adorned  with 
pillars  and  various  works  of  are.  More  than 
thirteen  thousand  piles  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  forming  its  foundation. 

ments  of  the  nether  man,  and  the  tier  above  tier 
of  petticoat  which  makes  his  bulky  frow  a  first- 
rate  under  sail,  are  effects  of  the  dearness  of  fuel 
in  a  raw,  cold,  damp  climate.  It  is  thus  that  phy- 
sical geography  bears  upon  social  economy. 
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Tne  mouths  of  the  canals  which  open  into 
tiie  Y,  and  also  that  of  the  river  Anistel,  are 
provided  with  strong  flood-gates,  and  a 
dyke  is  erected  upon  the  side  of  the  town 
nearest  the  sea,  to  guard  against  the  chance 
of  inund  tions.  The  harbour  is  secui'e 
and  spacious,  and  the  largest  ships  come 
close  up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses. 

Amsterdam  possesses  a  national  museum 
of  pictures,  in  which  are  found  many  fine 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  various 
prisons,  houses  of  industry,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, are  admirably  managed,  and  have 
served  as  models  to  those  of  other  countries. 
The  police  arrangements  are  excellent ;  crime 
is  rare,  and  very  few  beggars  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  inhabitants  seem  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  but  the  mortality,  though 
less  now  than  formerly,  is  greater  than  in 
most  of  the  large  European  cities — a  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  the  extreme  humidity 
of  the  climate,  and  of  the  effluvia  which 
rises  in  summer  from  the  canals. 

The  small  town  of  Saardam,  (11,000  inhabit- 
ants,) a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Am- 
sterdam, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Y,  is 
noted  for  its  building-yards,  in  which  Peter 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  modern  dynasty 
of  Russia,  spent  some  time  (as  he  subse- 
quently did  in  the  dockyard  of  Deptford,  in 
our  own  country)  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  art  of  ship  building. 

Haarlem  and  Alkmaar,  both  flourishing 
towns,  are  within  the  province  of  North 
Holland.  The  former,  which  is  connected 
with  Amsterdam  by  railway,  lies  about  ten 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  city.  Haarlem, 
which  has  26,000  inhabitants,  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  bleaching-works,  as  well  as 
for  its  cotton  manufactures,  but  both  these 
branches  of  industry  have  fallen  off.  It  is  a 
great  mart  for  the  sale  of  bulbous  roots, — 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  others, — which  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  its  outskirts, 
and  supply  the  floricultural  tastes  of  the 
most  distant  portions  of  Europe.  Haarlem 
is  historically  celebrated  for  the  seven 
months'  siege  which  it  endured  in  1573, 
when  it  finally  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  who  basely  violated  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  putting  many  of  its  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  garrison,  to  death. 

Alkmaar  (9000  inhabitants)  is  seventeen 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Amsterdam,  on 
the  line  of  the  great  ship-canal  which  con- 
nects that  city  with  the  Helder.  Nine  miles 
further  distant,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
village  of  Camp,  (or  Kamp,)  on  the  coast,  re- 
calls the  memory  of  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down,  fought  on  the  adjacent  waters  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under 
Duncan  and  De  "Witt,  in  1797,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
sand-hills,  or  downs. 


South  Holland  includes  Rotterdam,  with 
Dortrecht,  and  several  other  places  of  com- 
mercial note,  besides  Leyden  and  the  Hague 
— the  seat  of  Dutch  government. 

Rotterdam,  with  89,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
second  city  in  the  Netherlands  in  number  of 
population  and  in  commercial  importance. 
It  stands  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  chief 


outlet  of  the  Meuse,  through  the  channel  of 
which  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reached. 
Although  several  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
the  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the 
largest  class  of  ships  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  town.  Rotterdam  is  thoroughly  Dutch 
in  aspect — healthy,  clean,  and  uniform,  the 
houses  high,  often  quaint-looking,  and  built 
of  very  small  bricks.  Numerous  canals  run 
through  its  streets.  A  statue  of  Erasmus, 
whose  birth-place  it  boasts  of  being,  adorns 
the  principal  market-place. 

Dort,  or  Dortrecht,  (21,000  inhabitants,) 
higher  up  the  Meuse,  and  enclosed  by 
branches  of  the  river,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Holland,  and  retains  many  traces 
of  its  former  importance.  It  still  possesses 
considerable  trade,  especially  in  timber, 
which  is  floated  down  the  Rhine  hither  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Schiedam  and  Vlaardingm,  both  near  the 
north  bank  of  the  Meuse,  are  to  the  west  of 
Rotterdam ;  the  former  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  gin  and  other  spirituous 
liquors,  especially  that  to  which  the  name 
of  "  Hollands  "  is  commonly  given.  It  has, 
besides,  considerable  trade  in  grain  and 
various  articles  of  import.  Schiedam  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  the  town  of  Delft, 
which  lies  to  the  northward.  Delft  (17,000 
inhabitants)  is  an  ancient  place,  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, (which  derived  hence  its  common 
name — del/,)  but  its  fame  in  this  respect  is 
now  by-gone.  It  is  still,  however,  a  town 
of  moderate  size.  To  the  northward  of 
Delft  is  the  village  of  Ryswick,  (famous  for 
the  treaty  of  1697,)  and  not  far  distant 
thence  the  more  important  locality  of  the 
Hague. 

The  Hague,  (properly  S'Gravenhagen,  or, 
in  French,  La  Haye,)  situated  thirty-two 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Amsterdam  and 
three  miles  distant  from  the  shore  of  the 
German  Ocean, is  one  of  the  best  built  cities 
in  Europe.  It  has  72,000  inhabitants.  Its 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  paved  with 
brick,  and  it  contains  numerous  fine  walks, 
bordered  with  avenues  of  trees.  The  Hague 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  and  ranks  as  the  political 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  possesses  im- 
portant scientific  institutions,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Royal  Museum,  with  a  li- 
brary of  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  various  treasures  of 
art.  An  avenue  of  three  miles  long  leads 
from  the  Hague  to  the  fishing-village  and 
watering-place  of  Scheveling,  on  the  adja- 
cent coast. 

Leyden,  (36,000  inhabitants,)  the  literary 
metropolis  of  Holland,  and  the  seat  of  its 
most  famous  university,  stands  on  the 
stream  known  as  the  Old  Rhine,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  the  sea,  midway  be- 
tween Haarlem  and  Rotterdam.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
the  resort  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Leyden  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
— the  Lugdunum  Batavorum  of  the  classic  pe- 
riod. It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  walls 
and  ramparts  have  been  cleared  away  and 
replaced  by  avenues  of  trees.  It  is  now  en- 
compassed by  wind-mills,  and  surrounded 
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by  country-seats,  pleasure-grounds,  gardens, 
and  meadows.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
broad  and  clean. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  Leyden  is  the  siege  it  sustained  in  1573-4, 
when  it  was  blockaded  by  a  numerous  army 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  nearly  the  last  extremities 
of  suffering  from  scarcity  of  provisions. 
For  a  period  of  seven  weeks  there  was  no 
bread  within  the  city;  horses,  cats,  dogs, 
with  roots  of  all  kinds,  were  eagerly  de- 
voured, but  the  heroic  example  of  the  burgo- 
master, Pieter  Adrianzoon  van  der  "YVerff, 
who  offered  his  own  body  to  such  as  were 
ch.morous  for  surrender,  inspirited  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  hold  out.  Unable  to  mus- 
ter an  adequate  force  for  the  relief  of  the 
place,  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  length  formed 
the  desperate  resolve  of  breaking  down  the 
dykes  on  the  adjacent  coast,  and  admitting 
the  ocean.  It  was  some  little  time  be- 
foi-e  the  full  effect  was  produced  ;  at  length, 
impelled  by  a  violent  wind,  the  sea  rushed 
in,  overwhelmed  the  works  of  the  besiegers, 
and  forced  them  to  a  precipitate  flight,  leav- 
ing above  a  thousand  of  their  number 
drowned.  A  fleet  of  boats,  prepared  for  the 
expected  relief  of  the  beleaguered  place,  im- 
mediately advanced  from  Rotterdam  over 
the  newly-formed  expanse  of  water,  and 
triumphantly  reached  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  heroism  which  the  defenders  of  Ley- 
den had  shown, gave  them  option  of  two  re- 
wards— relief  from  certain  taxes,  or  the 
foundation  of  a  university.  The  citizens,  to 
their  lasting  honour,  preferred  the  latter, 
and  thus  was  founded  an  institution  which 
rapidly  became  among  the  most  eminent  in 
Europe,  and  which  still  preserves  a  large 
measure  of  its  fame.  The  traditions  of  Hol- 
land are  heroic,  if  its  plains  be  flat  and  un- 
romantic,  and  its  people  of  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament and  calculating  spirit. 

The  fortified  port  of  Hellevoetsluys,  (2500 
inhabitants,)  in  the  more  southern  part  of 
the  province,  lies  on  one  of  the  many  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Meuse  is  entered,  and 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  large  island  of 
Voorne.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  with  an 
arsenal,  and  ship-building  yards,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch  navy. 
Large  vessels  bound  for  Rotterdam  avoid 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  lower 
Meuse,  by  ascending  the  estuary  on  which 
Hellevoetsluys  stands,  and  taking  the  ship- 
canal  th-  nee  across  the  island  of  Voorne. 
Hellevoetsluys  possesses  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  port  whence  William  of 
Orange  embarked  on  his  great  expedition  to 
the  English  coasts,  in  1688. 


The  province  of  Zeelanp,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  strictly  a  maritime  region.  It  con- 
sists of  several  islands,  enclosed  by  the  arms 
of  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse,  with  the  ocean 
fronting  their  western  shores.  Of  these 
islands,  the  most  considerable  are  "Wal- 
cheren,  North  and  South  Eeveland,  and 
Schouwen.  In  approaching  their  coasts, 
the  mariner  sees  only  the  points  of  the 
spires   peeping  above  the  immense  dykes 


which  protect  them  from  inundation.  The 
soil  is  moist  and  rich,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  madder.  The  damp  air, 
however,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  sur- 
rounding water,  render  this  region  un- 
healthy, and  not  unfrequently  even  fatal,  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  its  influ- 
ences. The  fatal  AValehcren  expedition,  in 
which  our  troops  suffered  so  severely,  was  a 
memorable  instance  of  this. 

The  island  of  Walcheren  contains  Middel- 
burgand Flushing, (or Vlissingen,)  the  former 
a  considerable  town,  with  1G,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  latter  a  fortified  sea-port  of  some 
importance.  The  small  town  of  Zierikzee, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  counts  of  Zeeland, 
is  on  the  island  of  Schouwen.  Goes,  or  Ter- 
goes,  on  South  Eeveland,  has  considerable 
trade  in  salt. 


North  Brabant,  the  largest  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  is  less  fertile  than  the  Belgian 
province  of  Brabant.  Great  part  of  it  is  al-  j 
ternately  sandy  or  marshy  ;  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers — as  in  other  parts  of  Holland — 
the  ground  is  often  so  low  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  inundation.  The  rivers  Aa,  Dommel,  and 
Merk,  all  of  which  join  the  Meuse,  flow 
through  the  province  in  a  northerly  or  west- 
erly direction.  Brabant,  however,  formed 
the  barrier  by  means  of  which  the  Dutch 
maintained  their  independence  during  the 
great  strug  le  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
its  fortresses,  which  are  numerous,  are 
amongst  the  strongest  in  Europe. 

Hertogcnbosch  (or,  as  the  French  term  it, 
Bois-le-Duc)  is  the  capital  of  the  province. 
It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  found- 
ed, towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
upon  the  site  of  a  former  hunting-seat  of  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant.     Hertogcnbosch 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Aa  with  the 
Dommel,  in  a  low  and  marshy  situation. 
Like  Dutch  towns  in  general,  it  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  and  in  the  wet  \ 
season  is  almost  surrounded  by  water.  Still,  i 
however,  it  is  not  reputed  to  be  unhealthy 
— at  least,  not  to  those  whom  birth  or  pro-  I 
longed  residence  has    accustomed    to    the  j 
moist  influences  of  a  Dutch  climate.  Herto-  i 
genbosch,  which  has  a  population  of  22,000,  I 
is    strongly  fortified,    and   has    undergone  \ 
numerous  sieges.     The  rivers  Aa  and  Dom- 
mel form  by  their  junction  a  channel  called 
the  Dieze,  which  is  lined  with  quays  and 
warehouses,  the  property  of  the  enterpris- 
ing traders  of  Hellevoetsluys. 

Breda,  further  to  the  westward,  (and  in 
the  interior  of  the  province,)  is  situated  on 
the  stream  of  the  Merk  :  it  is  an  agreeable 
and  attractive-looking  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation (including  the  garrison)  of  16,000, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  by  means  of  the 
river.  Breda  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
with  capabilities  for  adding  to  its  defensive 
strength  by  the  expedient  of  laying  the  sur- 
rounding country  under  water.  The  view 
from  its  ramparts  extends  over  a  more  wood- 
ed country  than  is  usually  found  in  Hol- 
land. Breda  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  war  of  Dutch  independence,  and  was  at 
that  time  alternately  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards. 
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Bergen-op-Zoom  (7000  inhabitants)  is  on 
the  western  border  of  Brabant,  upon  the 
estuary  of  the  East  Scheldt.  Like  Breda, 
it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  was  esteemed 
the  masterpiece  of  Cohorn.  Amongst  the 
many  sieges  which  it  has  sustained,  that 
undertaken  by  the  British  in  1813,  and  at- 
tended with  results  so  disastrous  to  the 
assailants,  will  be  remembered.  Although 
reputed  impregnable,  Bergen-op-Zoom  has 
twice  yielded  to  the  French  arms,  in  1747, 
and  again  in  179  \ .  The  town  possesses  some 
trade,  but  its  importance  in  this  respect  is 
less  now  than  at  a  former  period. 

Tilburg  and  Oosterhout  are  small  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  province. 


Utrecht  is  smallest  among  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  consists  of  a  rich 
tract  of  meadow  land,  which  stretches  in- 
land from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  river  Leek 
— one  of  the  channels  into  which  the  Rhine 
divides. 

The  principal  place  in  this  province  is 
the  city  of  Utrecht,  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
here  reduced  to  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant stream — the  larger  portion  of  its  waters 
passing  into  the  channel  of  the  Meuse,  by 
means  of  the  Leek  and  the  Waal.  The  Vecht, 
which  here  branches  off  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  northward,  enters  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Utrecht  is  a  well-built  and  agreeable  city, 
with  49,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals. 
It  has  railway  communication  with  Amster- 
dam, by  way  of  Leyden  and  Haarlem.  Utrecht 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity — the  Ulpii  Tra- 
jectum  of  the  Romans— and  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  important  events  in  history. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  warlike 
bishops  who  derived  their  title  from  its 
name.  Amersfoort,  to  the  eastward,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  small  river  Eem, 
which  enters  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  is  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  12,000. 


Gtjeloerlani?,  a  large  province,  extends 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Meuse,  stretch- 
ing over  the  streams  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Yssel.  Many  parts  of  this 
district  are  sandy,  but  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground  is  employed  in  the  raising  of  gi-ain. 
The  towns,  though  of  less  size  than  in  other 
parts  of  Holland,  are  thriving  and  import- 
ant. The  chief  among  them  are  Nimeguen, 
Arnhem,  and  Zutphen. 

Nimeguen  (or  properly  Nijmegen)  is  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Waal,  and  but  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  Prussian  frontier. 
It  is  ancient,  commercial,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  population  of  21,000.  Arnhem, 
with  15,000  inhabitants,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  is  an  old  and  flourishing  town  ; 
it  was  formerly  protected  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations, but  these  hare  been  dismantled, 
and  its  ramparts  are  converted  into  public 
promenades.  Arnhem  ranks  as  the  capital 
of  Guelderland.  It  has  considei'able  trade 
in  corn,  by  means  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
numerous  connecting  streams  and  canals. 
Zutphen  (12,000  inhabitants)   is  further  to 


the  northward,  on  the  stream  of  the  Yssel. 
It  is  an  old  imperial  city,  often  the  scene  of 
warlike  contest,  and  endeared  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  English  reader  by  its  connexion 
with  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  re- 
ceived his  fatal  wound  in  the  battle  of  1536. 


The  province  of  Overyssel  lies  between 
the  stream  of  the  Yssel  and  the  German 
frontiers  of  Hanover  and  Prussia.  Its  mid- 
land parts  are  watered  by  the  river  Vecht 
and  various  smaller  streams,  all  of  them 
adding  their  tribute  to  the  basin  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee. 

None  of  the  towns  of  this  province  are 
of  any  considerable  size.  The  largest  is 
Zwolle,  (18,000  inhabitants.)  situated  on  the 
low  ground  between  the  Yecht  and  the 
Yssel,  towards  their  mouths.  It  is  well 
built  and  flourishing.  Deventer,  an  old  and 
fortified  town  on  the  Yssel,  with  14,000  in- 
habitants, is  further  inland.  It  was  in 
former  times  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  possesses  a  venerable  cathedral. 
Kempen  is  a  small  commercial  town  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yssel  and  the  shores  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 


Drenthe    is  the  only  one  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  that  is  entirely  inland,  and  is  the 
least  fertile  portion  of  the  Netherlands.    Its  ! 
eastern  part  stretches  over  the  great  Bour-  j 
tanger  Marsh,  and  in  many  other  portions  of 
the  province  the  soil  is  sandy.    The  ground, 
however,  is  higher,  and  the  climate  more  ' 
dry  and  healthy,  than  that  of  most  parts  of  J 
the  country.     The  chief  wealth  of  this  dis-  J 
trict  is  derived  from  breeding  horses ;  oxen 
and  sheep  are  also  numerously  reared,  with 
swine   and    poultry.     Grain  is   cultivated,  , 
though  on  a  scale  of  limited  extent. 

The  only  towns  in  Drenthe  are  Assen  and  ! 
Meppel,  both  small  places,  and  the  former  of 
which  ranks  as  capital  of  the  province. 
Both  of  them  communicate,  by  means  of  a 
canal,  with  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Assen  has 
2700,  Meppel  6400,  inhabitants. 


Friesland  adjoins  Drenthe  and  Guelder- 
land, and  bounds  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  on  the  northern  side.  It  possesses  also 
a  long  range  of  coast  upon  the  German 
Ocean,  fronted  by  the  insular  chain  which 
constitutes  the  Dutch  archipelago.  Horses 
and  horned  cattle  are  reared  in  this  province 
on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  and  the  linen 
manufacture  flourishes. 

The  town  of  Leeuwarden,  (24,000  inhabit- 
ants,) situated  in  the  midst  of  canals,  and  on 
the  stream  of  the  river  Ee,  is  the  principal 
place  in  Friesland.  It  carries  on  consider- 
able trade  in  the  produce  of  the  province. 
Harlingen,  (8600  inhabitants,)  sixteen  miles 
distant  to  the  westward,  is  on  the  coast,  and 
possesses  an  active  maritime  commerce. 
Franeker,  Bolswaert,  Sneek,  and  Dokkum, 
all  in  this  province,  are  small  but  thriving 
places,  enjoying  facilities  of  trade  by  means 
of  the  numerous  canals  which  everywhere 
intersect  the  country. 
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Groningen  forms  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  Netherlands,  extending  along  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,  from  Friesland 
eastward  to  the  Dollart.  The  rivers  Hunse 
and  Ahe,  which  unite  at  the  town  of  Gro- 
ningen, together  with  numerous  canals  and 
smaller  streams,  ahundantly  water  every 
part  of  the  province.  Many  parts  of  Gro- 
ningen  are  richly  cultivated,  and  in  the 
less  fertile  tracts  horses  and  cattle  are 
reared. 

The  town  of  Groningen  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  well  built.  It  carries  on  great 
trade,  and  surpasses  in  importance  any  other 
place  to  the  eastward  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Its  corn  market  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  kingdom,  and  it  possesses  the  more  in- 
tellectual repute  derived  from  its  University, 
less  numerously  frequented  now  than  in 
former  times.  Groningen  has  a  population 
of  33,000.  Delfzijl,  a  small  commercial  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dollart. 


The  Dutch  portion  of  Limhurg  forms  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  lying  along  the 
course  of  the  Meuse, — part  of  it  between  that 
river  and  its  tributary  the  lloer.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  rich  and  fertile,  except  to  the 
north- west, where  it  includes  a  portion  of  the 
Peel  Marsh.  Its  principal  town  is  ITaestricht, 
(25,000  inhabitants,)  a  strongly  fortified  place 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  close  to 
the  Belgian  frontier.  Maestricht  has  con- 
siderable trade.  Its  fortified  works  are 
reckoned  among  the  strongest  in  Europe. 
Among  the  other  towns  in  the  province  are 
Rotrmond  and  Venloo,  both  places  of  con- 
siderable strength — the  former  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Roer  with  the  Meuse,  the  iatter 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  lower  down 
its  stream. 


The  eastern  portion  of  Luxemburg,  which 
forms  the  grand-duchy  of  that  name,  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  high  and  rugged  dis- 
trict of  the  Ardennes,  with  the  gentler  slopes 
by  which  that  region  descends  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle.  The  last-named  river 
forms  part  of  its  eastern  border,  and  divides  it 
from  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  On  the  south, 
it  borders  upon  the  French  territory.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  are 
reared  ;  and  the  Avooded  tracts  still  supply 
abundance  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  horses  have  long  been  in  high 
repute  for  the  purpose  of  light  cavalry, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported  to 
France. 

The  town  of  Liixembttrg  stands  upon  the 
western  sid  ■  of  the  Alsette,  a  river  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle.  Part  of  it 
lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  other 
portion  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  rock.  Both 
the  higher  and  lower  town  are  enclosed  by 
fortifications  of  great  strength,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  re- 
puted to  be  impregnable. 

Luxemburg  constitutes  one  of  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  main- 
tained at  the  joint  expense  of  the  combined 
states.     The  town  is  well  built,  and  enjoys 


considerable  trade.     Exclusive  of  the  garri- 
son, it  contains  about  11,000  inhabitants. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population.— The  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
3,25!)  ,640,  equivalent  to  a  ratio  of  239  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile — an  astonish- 
ing proportion,  considering  that  great  part 
of  the  country  consists  of  soil  artificially 
recovered,  and  that  a  still  greater  part  has 
only  been  rendered  productive  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  most  persevering  industry. 
The  people  are  chiefly  Hollanders,  or  Dutch, 
who  belong  to  the  German  stock  ;  with  a 
much  smaller  number  of  Flemings,  Germans, 
(chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg,)  and  Prisons  (the  native  race  of 
Friesland).  There  are  a  great  number  of 
Jews  in  Holland,  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
alone  containing  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

The  language  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the 
Dutch  tongue,  is  derived  from  the  Piatt 
Deutsch  (Low  Dutch)  of  Northern  Germany, 
a  dialect  which  never  received  any  literary 
culture  in  its  own  proper  region— the  Hoch 
Deutsch,  (or  High  Dutch,)  which  forms  the 
language  of  modern  Germany,  having  been 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  great  -writers  who 
distinguished  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  having  become  the  universal  medium 
of  expression  for  the  national  thought  and 
feeling.  Put  the  Low  Dutch  remained  the 
popular  language  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
softer  in  formation,  though  harsher  in  sound 
than  the  German,  and  is  said  to  possess  at 
least  as  much  copiousness,  flexibility,  and 
power.  There  is  perhaps  no  European  lan- 
guage which  borrows  so  little  from  Greek 
or  Latin  as  the  Dutch.  The  literature 
which  it  embodies  reaches  as  far  back  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  has,  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present  day,  been  adorn- 
ed by  the  labours  of  writers  whose  works, 
though  comparatively  little  known  in  this 
country,  entitle  them  to  a  high  rank  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  greatness.  The 
Flemish  dialect  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Dutch 
tongue,  not  differing  from  it  in  any  essen- 
tial respects,  though  now  cultivated  as  a  dis- 
tinct language.  The  Frisons  use  a  peculiar 
dialect,  which  bears  considerable  analogy  to 
our  own  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  and  is,  in- 
deed, derived  from  the  same  source. 

Industrial  pursuits :  —  Agriculture.  —  Hol- 
land is  rather  a  grazing  than  an  arable 
country,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
rearing  of  live-stock  and  the  produce  of  the 
dairy  than  to  tillage.  Cattle  are  every- 
where numerous,  and  are  generally  Of  large 
size  ;  the  tract  of  country  between  Amster- 
dam and  Utrecht  is  almost  wholly  rich  pas- 
ture-land, on  which  great  numbers  of  cows 
are  kept.  In  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and 
South  Holland,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  pasturage. 

Oxen  thrive  well  in  the  rich  polders  of  this 
country,  and  are  seldom  stall-fed  :  the  arti- 
ficial grasses  are  consequently  little  grown. 
Dairy  husbandry  is  brought  to  great  perfec- 
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tion,  and  immense  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  made  and  exported;  these  form, 
indeed,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national 
wealth.  The  breeds  of  sheep  are  not  gener- 
ally good,  but  they  yield  a  great  deal  of 
coarse  wool. 

The  principal  grains  cultivated  are  rye 
and  buckwheat,  next  to  which  are  oats  and 
barley.  Y/heat  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  especially  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Utrecht.  The  country  round 
Leyden,  in  South  Holland,  is  called  the£hy7i- 
land,  and  is  a  highly  fertile  tract.  Flax  is 
very  generally  grown  in  the  south.  Both 
woad  and  madder  are  raised  in  the  provinces 
of  Zeeland,  South  Holland,  and  Friesland. 
In  Utrecht  and  Guelderland  tobacco  is  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  and  some  quantity  is  exported. 
Potatoes,  hemp,  rape  seed,  chicory,  mustard, 
hops,  and  a  variety  of  garden  vegetal  les,  are 
among  the  remaining  objects  of  Dutch  hus- 
bandry. 

Fisheries. — These  are  by  no  means  so  con- 
siderable as  formerly  ;  the  herring-fishery  is, 
however,  pursued  off  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  ana  most  of  the  pi*oduce  cured  and  ex- 
ported. The  towns  of  Schiedam  and  Vlaar- 
dam  are  the  places  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
carried  on.  The  whale-fishery  is  also  follow- 
ed in  the  Greenland  Seas,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent. 

Manufachires.  —  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  woollen  cloths  in  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  arid  Tilburg  ;  silks  and  velvets  in 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam;  linen 
and  cotton  goods  in  Haarlem.  Eut  Holland 
is  not  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  those  above  mentioned  are 
principally  for  home  consumption.  Paper, 
leather,  cordage,  white  lead,  borax,  glue, 
vermilion,  saltpetre,  &c,  are  also  made. 

In  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  are  ex- 
tensive sugar  refineries.  Haarlem  has  ex- 
tensive bleaching  factories.  At  Utrecht  and 
Leyden  large  quantities  of  tiles  and  bricks 
are  made,  particularly  a  kind  of  small  hard 
bricks  called  clinkers,  which  are  used  for 
paving  the  roads  between  many  of  the  larger 
towns.  At  Amsterdam  the  manufacture  of 
snuff  and  tobacco  (which  is  extensively  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  Holland)  gives  em- 
ployment to  numerous  labourers.  The  mak- 
ing of  wooden  clocks  is  a  characteristic 
branch  of  industry  in  some  of  the  small  pro- 
vincial towns. 

There  are  numerous  distilleries,  and  the 
liquor  called  Geneva,  or  Hollands,  is  exten- 
sively made  at  Schiedam  (in  the  province  of 
South  Holland)  and  elsewhere,  and  is  largely 
exported.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  chiefly  at  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam,  with  other  places  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Dutch  display  great 
skill  in  this  pursuit. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  Holland  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wool,  grain,  timber,  coal,  iron, 
brass,  and  copper;  hides,  linen,  cotton, and 
woollen  manufactures,  hardware,  and  glass ; 
besides  colonial  produce,  (including  spices,) 
wines,  brandy,  &c.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  the  produce  of  her  farms  and 
dairies,  as  cheese  and  butter,  with   mad- 


der, clover,  rape,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed ; 
also  linen,  salt-fish,  and  Hollands.  Besides 
these  are  the  productions  of  her  colonies  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  those  of  tro- 
pical countries  in  general,  including  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  spices,  raw  cotton,  &c. 

Holland  has  always  possessed  a  great  car- 
rying trade  in  the  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries. Her  position  at  the  mouths  of  some  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  gives  her  mer- 
chants the  command  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  interior.  Thus,  she 
exchanges  the  corn,  manufactured  linens, 
and  timber,  of  Germany  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope, for  the  wines  and  brandy  of  France, 
the  wool  and  dried  fruits  of  Spain,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain,  &c. ;  and  sup- 
plies many  of  those  countries  with  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  tropical  produce.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Holland  therefore  comprises 
nearly  every  article  that  enters  into  the 
commerce  of  Europe. 

The  principal  trading  ports  are,  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  Middelburg,  Flushing, 
Briel,  Dort,  Enkhuizen,  and  Zieriksee. 

The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  means  of  canals,  which  in  Hol- 
land serve  the  purposes  of  roads  elsewhere, 
running  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
towns,  and  extending  in  a  complete  network 
over  the  whole  country.  There  are,  besides, 
some  railways,  which  run  from  Amsterdam 
westward  to  Haarlem,  and  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction  by  Utrecht  and  Arnhem  to- 
wards the  German  frontier. 

Government. — The  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands constitutes  a  limited  hereditary  mon- 
archy, in  which  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  Sovereign.  The  legislature, 
called  the  States-General,  consists  of  two 
chambers,  an  upper  and  a  lower  house :  the 
members  of  the  former  are  nominated  by  the 
Sovereign  ;  those  of  the  latter  are  elected 
by  various  classes  of  the  nobility,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rural  districts,  through  the  medium  of 
the  provincial  states.  The  functions  of  the 
last-named  bodies,  the  members  of  which 
are  similarly  elected  by  the  different  classes 
of  the  population,  are  of  a  local  nature. 
The  administration  of  public  affairs  in  Hol- 
land is,  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree, 
firm,  simple,  and  economical. 

There  is  no  established  form  of  worship  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  Protestants,  chiefly  of  the 
Calvinistic  faith.  The  ministers  of  all  sects 
are  pai.i  by  the  government. 

Public  education  is  in  a  highly  advanced 
condition,  more  so  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  excepting  Prussia  and  a  few 
of  the  small  German  states.  There  exists  a 
regular  system  of  elementary  schools,  estab- 
lished by  the  state,  and  in  which  all  classes 
of  the  population  receive  instruction  at  a 
very  trifling  cost.  These  are  divided  into 
the  Armen,  or  poor  schools,  and  the  Tuschen, 
or  intermediate  schools.  No  person  is  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  functions  of  teacher, 
cither  in  these  or  in  private  schools,  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency from  a  regularly  constituted  board  of 
inspectors— a  wise  and  salutary  restraint, 
which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  will  one 
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day  become  general  in  all  countries  that  lay 
claim  to  rank  among  civilized  nations. 

Manners,  amusements,  \c— The  Dutch  are 
a  highly  civilized  people,  proverbially  dis- 
tinguished by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  attention  to  business. 
Everything  in  the  aspect  of  Holland  be- 
speaks this  fact— the  towns,  uniformly  clean, 
regular,  and  well-built;  the  private  dwell- 
ings, in  which  order,  economy,  and  quiet, 
always  preserve  the  ascendency  ;  and  the 
open  country,  divided  into  well-drained  and 
carefully-cultured  fields,  rich  meadows,  or 
productive  tracts  of  garden-land.  Drunk- 
enness is  rarely  met  with  in  Holland,  and 
the  general  absence  of  beggars  even  in  the 
larger  towns  attracts  the  admiring  notice  of 
the  stranger. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
take  their  form  and  colouring  from  the 
aspect  and  climate  of  their  country.  During 
the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter  season, 
many  sports  are  performed  upon  the  ice  ;  at 
other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  Amusement,  however,  is 
less  a  primary  object  than  the  pursuit  of 
gain.  The  habits  of  the  town  population 
are  sedentary,  and  with  the  people  of  town 
and  country  alike,  and  with  all  ranks  and 
classes,  smoking  is  a  taste  that  is  uniformly 
indulged.  Amongst  the  fine  arts,  painting 
is  that  which  has  been  most  liberally  and 
successfully  cultivated;  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  Dutch  school  are  well 
known,  and  deservedly  appreciated,  in  our 
own  country.  The  peasantry  both  of  Hol- 
land and  Flanders  have  their  peculiar  local 
costume,— shown  in  the  wide-spreading 
breeches  of  the  men,  and  the  short  jackets 
of  the  women.  The  higher  classes,  however, 
are  generally  attired  either  in  the  French  or 
German  style. 

"  Holland  (says  a  late  writer)  can  boast  of 
nothing  sublime ;  but  for  picturesque  fore- 
grounds—  for  close,  compact,  snug  home 
scenery,  with  everything  in  harmony,  and 
stamped  with  one  strong  peculiar  character, 
Holland  is  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  na- 
ture and  art  jo  n  to  produce  one  impression, 
one  homogeneous  effect.  The  Dutch  cot- 
tage, with  its  glistening  brick  walls,  white 
painted  wood-work  and  rails,  and  its  mas- 
sive roof  of  thatch,  with  the  stork  elapper- 
ing  to  her  young  on  the  old-established  nest 
on  the  top  of  the  gable,  is  admirably  in 
place  and  keeping,  just  where  it  is— at  the 
turn  of  the  canal,  shut  in  by  a  screen  of  wil- 
low trees  or  tall  reeds,  from  seeing,  or  being 
seen,  beyond  the  sunny  bight  of  the  still 
calm  water,  in  which  its  every  tint  and 
part  is  brightly  repeated.  Then  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  every  article  of  the  house- 
hold furniture,  which  the  Dutch-built  house- 
mother is  scouring  on  the  green  before  the 
1  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  by  S.  Laing,  Esq.    First 


door  so  industriously  ;  the  Dutch  character, 
impressed  on  everything  Dutch,  and  intui- 
tively recognised,  like  the  Jewish  or  Gypsy 
countenance,  wherever  it  is  met  with  ;  the 
people,  their  dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about 
them  —  their  very  movements — make  this 
Holland  to  my  eye  no  dull,  unimpressive 
land. 

"  The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  romantic  ;  great  amateurs  are  the  myn- 
heers of  the  rural.  Every  Dutchman  above 
the  necessity  of  working  for  to-day  for  the 
bread  of  to-morrow  has  his  garden-house 
(buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs  of  his  town, 
and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday  evening  with 
liis  family,  to  ruralize  until  Monday  over 
his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirk  Hatterick,  we 
are  told  in  Guy  Mannering,  did  so.  It  is 
the  main  extravagance  of  the  Dutch  middle- 
class  man,  and  it  is  often  an  expensive  one. 
This  garden-house  is  a  wooden  box,  gaily 
painted,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  square  ;  its 
name,  "My  Delight,"  or  "  Rural  Felicity," 
or  "  Sweet  Solitude,"  stuck  up  in  gilt  tin 
letters  on  the  front;  and  situated  usually 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  en- 
closed on  three  sides  with  well-trimmed 
hedges  and  slimy  ditches,  and  overhanging 
the  canal,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
garden  plot  on  its  fourth  side.  The  slip  of 
land  islaidout  in  flower-beds, all  the  flowers 
in  one  bed  being  generally  of  one  kind  and 
colour ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  these  large 
masses  of  flowers  —  the  white  and  green 
paint-work,  and  the  gilding  about  the  gar- 
den-houses—and a  row  of  those  glittering, 
fairy,  summer  lodges,  shining  in  the  sun, 
upon  the  side  of  the  wide  canal,  and  swim- 
ming in  humid  brilliancy  in  the  midst  of 
plots  and  parterres  of  splendid  flowers,  and 
with  the  accompaniments  of  gaily -dressed 
ladies  at  the  windows,  swiftly  passing  plea- 
sure boats  with  bright  burnished  sides  be- 
low, and  a  whole  city  population  afloat,  or 
on  foot,  enjoying  themselves  in  their  holi- 
day clothes— form,  in  truth,  a  summer-even- 
ing scene  which  one  dwells  upon  with  much 
delight.  I  pity  the  taste  which  can  stop  to 
inquire  if  all  this  human  enjoyment  be  in 
good  taste  or  bad  taste,  vulgar  or  refined. 
I  stuff  my  pipe,  hire  a  boatman  to  row  me 
in  his  schuytje  up  the  canal  to  a  tea-garden, 
and  pass  the  evening  as  Dutchly  and  hap- 
pily as  my  fellow  men."  1 

Army  and  Navxj. —  Holland  is  not  distin- 
guished as  a  military  power,  and  only  a 
small  standing  army  (amounting  to  little 
more  than  20,000  men  on  actual  duty)  is 
maintained  :  her  fleet  is  more  considerable, 
and  the  Dutch  have  always  been  distin- 
guished in  maritime  warfare.  The  amount 
of  the  commercial  marine  is  very  great,  and 
is  inferior  in  number  and  tonnage  only  to 
that  of  Britain. 
Scries.     London,  1854. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


SECTION   I.- 

Boundaries  and  extent. — From  the  flat  and 
watery  plains  of  the  Netherlands,  we  pass— 
the  actual  transit  is  rendered  wonderfully 
easy  of  execution  in  the  present  day,  by  the 
combined  aid  of  railways  and  steam-boats — 
to  a  region  of  totally  opposite  character.  The 
native  home  of  the  Swiss  people  is  a  land 
of  mountains  and  lakes,  Alpine  valleys  and 
torrents,  glaciers  and  waterfalls. 

Switzerland  is  an  inland  country,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  European  continent.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Ger- 
many, on  the  south  by  Italy, and  on  the  west 
by  France.  It  is,  comparatively  to  other 
European  lands,  of  small  size.  The  great- 
est length  of  the  country,  from  east  to  west, 
is  little  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and 
its  extreme  breadth,  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  is  only  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
miles.  The  entire  superficial  area  of  Swit- 
zerland is  15,261  English  square  miles — di- 
mensions equal  to  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  size  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  only  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  county  of  York.  The  Alps 
divide  Switzerland  from  Italy  and  Germany, 
to  the  south  and  south-east ;  the  range  of 
Jura  and  the  course  of  the  river  Doubs 
mark  its  frontier  to  the  westward,  on  the 
side  of  France  ;  and  the  Rhine  forms  its 
limit  to  the  northward,  separating  it  from  the 
adjacent  German  states  in  that  direction. 

Surface.  —  Switzerland  is  altogether  a 
mountainous  region:  two-thirds  of  its  surface 
consist  of  lofty  mountain-chains  and  Alpine 
valleys,  and  the  remainder  is  a  high  plain, 
elevated  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain 
stretches  across  the  country  in  the  direction 
of  north-east  and  south-west,  between  the 
Lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva,  and  separ- 
ates the  chains  of  Mount  Jura  from  the 
main  ranges  of  the  Alpine  system. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Alps  have 
been  described  in  a  previous  page,  in  the 
general  sketch  of  the  mountain-systems  of 
Europe.  In  the  south-west  portion  of 
Switzerland,  the  mountains  consist  of  two 
principal  chains,  between  which  is  the 
valley  of  the  river  Rhone.  The  more  south- 
ern of  these  chains  (which  forms  a  part  of 
the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  Italy) 
is  d  stinguish'd  as  the  Pennine  Alps; — that 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone  as  the  Ber- 
nese A'ps,  some  of  the  summits  of  which 
nearly  equal  in  elevation  the  highest  points 
of  the  e:itire  mountain-system.  Near  the 
point  whence  these  two  chains  diverge  is 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  which  forms  the  nucleus 
of  an  extensive  series  of  ranges  spread  in 
various  forms  over  all  the  eastern,  south- 
eastern, and  central  parts  of  the  country. 

All  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  rise  above 


the  line  of  congelation,  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  snow  accumulated  on  the>r 
summits  are  continually  falling  down  their 
sloping  or  precipitous  sides  into  the  valleys 
below,  where  they  often  occasion  serious 
devastation — sweeping  trees  and  rocks  be- 
fore them,  interrupting  the  courses  of  the 
streams,  and  sometimes  burying  whole  vill- 
ages, with  all  their  inhabitants.  These  falls  of 
snow  are  called  avalanches,  the  distant  noise 
of  which,  as  they  descend  the  mountains,  in- 
creasing in  size  and  velocity  as  they  advance, 
is  heard  like  the  rolling  of  thunder,  or  the 
rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  and  warns  the 
villagers  of  their  approach.  Still  more  seri- 
ous damage  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
land-slips,  when  (owing  to  the  expansive 
force  of  water  while  in  process  of  freezing, 
or  to  other  natural  causes)  large  masses  of 
earth  and  rock  are  torn  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  and  precipitated  into  the  val- 
leys,— sometimes  by  a  gradual  descent,  and 
at  others  with  rapid  and  sudden  violence. 

The  chains  of  Mount  Jura  present  a  very 
different  appearance  to  the  Alps,  and  are 
covered  to  their  summits  with  magnificent 
pine-forests.  No  part  of  them  reaches  the 
elevation  of  perpetual  snow;  they  are  ge- 
nerally more  precipitous  and  abrupt  on  the 
Swiss  side,  and  descend  with  a  gradual 
slope  towards  France. 

The  plain  of  Switzerland  is  not  level,  but 
covered  by  undulating  eminences,  some  of 
which  rise  to  considerable  height ;  the  lower 
portions  of  this  region,  like  the  valleys  of 
the  more  strictly  Alpine  tracts,  are  frequent- 
ly the  basins  of  lakes. 

Rivers. — The  two  most  considerable  rivers 
of  Switzerland  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
both  originating  in  the  high  mountain-re- 
gion which  lies  around  Mount  St.  Gothard. 
The  Rhine  flows  north-eastward  into  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  country.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  Rhone  has  an  opposite,  or 
south- west, course,  passing  through  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  which  it  leaves  near  the  borders 
of  France.  The  river  Aar  joins  the  Rhine 
about  50  miles  below  Lake  Constance,  and 
brings  with  it  the  waters  of  an  extensive 
system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  includes 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  drained  by  the  river 
Limmat  (a  tributary  of  the  Aar)  ;  Lake 
Lucerne,  or  the  Waldstatter  See,  out  of  which 
flows  the  river  Reuss;  the  Lakes  of  Thun 
and  Brienz,  which  both  occur  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  proper  valley  of  the  Aar  ;  and 
the  Lakes  of"  Neufchatel  and  Bienne,  con- 
nected with  the  Aar  by  the  river  Theil.  Be- 
sides these  are  many  smaller  lakes  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  connected 
with  that  river  by  means  of  its  various 
tributaries. 

In  the  east  of  Switzerland  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Inn,  a  considerable  affluent 
of  the  Danube:  the  valley  through  which  it 
flows  forms  a  district  called  the  Enghadine. 
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The  river  Tessin,  or  Ticino,  which  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Po,  has  its  source  in 
Switzerland,  near  the  group  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  Lake  of 
Maggiore,  a  small  poi'tion  of  which  is  with- 
in the  Swiss  frontier.  The  smaller  Lake  of 
Lugano,  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
is  almost  wholly  within  Switzerland. 

The  numerous  mountain-torrents  fre- 
quently form  cataracts  in  their  descent,  and 
some  of  these  are  distinguished  by  great 
beauty.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
called  the  Staubbach,  formed  by  a  small  tri- 
butary of  the  Aar,  which  is  said  to  fall  from 
a  perpendicular  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet,  and  is  probably  the  loftiest  cascade  in 
Europe.  The  falls  of  the  Rhine,  below 
Schalfhausen,  are  also  much  celebrated. 

In  its  towering  mountains  and  vast  gla- 
ciers its  beautiful  lakes  and  smiling  valleys, 
its  numberless  Alpine  streams  and  glittering 
cascades,  Switzerland  combines  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  all  the  various  features  of  grand 
and  striking  scenery,  and  possesses  in  this 
respect  attractions  superior  to  those  of  any 
Other  country  in  Europe. 

Climate,  prodxtctions,  \c. — The  climate  of 
Switzerland  is  cold,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  great   part  of  the  country.     The  frosts 
prevail  long  in   spring,  and  recur  early  in 
autumn  ;  storms  of  hail  and  snow  are  fre- 
quent, and  often  of  great  violence.     An  in- 
tense degree  of  heat  is  nevertheless  expe- 
rienced in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys  among 
the  Alps,  owing  to  the  excessive  radiation 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the 
confinement  of  the  air,  which  they  prevent 
from  being  properly  circulated  by  the  wind. 
|      The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
resemble  those  of  central  Europe,  and  vary 
with  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  ground. 
The  vine  grows  in  the  valleys,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  extends  to  a 
height   of   about   seventeen    hundred    feet 
above  the  sea.     Among  the  native  animals, 
the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  both  of  the  goat 
tribe,  and  the  Alpine  marmot,  are  the  most 
characteristic.     The  marmots  dwell  among 
j  the  mountains,  in  families,  and  form  under- 
I  ground   burrows,  passing  the  winter  in  a 
,  state  of  lethargy,  during  which  time  they 
j  require  no  nourishment.     Their  fur  is  thick 
I  and  warm,  and  forms  a  valuable  article  of 
clothing.     The  wolves,  and  also  the  foxes, 
I  are  both  numerous  and  formidable. 

Of  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  breed  of 
I  Alpine  spaniels,  kept  by  the  monks  of  St. 
i  Bernard,  are  much  celebrated,  on  account 
|  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  which  they  dis- 
play in  rescuing  travellers  from  the  snow. 
The  Convent,  or  Hospice,  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  is  situated  at  a  height  of  7963  feet 
above  the  sea,  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain-pass, and  in  a  region  where  the  most 
severe  storms,  accompanied  with  avalanches, 
frequently  occur.  These  dogs,  which  are 
strong  and  active  animals,  (about  two  feet 
in  height  and  six  feet  long,)  are  trained  by 
,  the  monks  to  the  task  of  seeking  out  travel- 
I  lers  who  may  have  lost  their  way  over  the 
mountains,  or  been  benumbed  by  the  cold, 
which  they  accomplish  with  wonderful  in- 
stinct and  sagacity,  being  furnished  with  the 
means  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  way- 


farer by  a  basket  of  provisions  fastened 
round  the  neck,  and  similar  contrivances. 

Both  eagles  and  vultures  are  numerous  in 
the  highermountain-region,  andone  species 
— the  bearded  vulture — is  almost  peculiar  to 
this  country.  Its  strength  is  so  great  that 
it  will  attack  sheep,  lambs,  and  young  stags, 
and  even  the  chamois  and  the  ibex  some- 
times fall  victims  to  its  rap  city.  It  builds 
amidst  such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its 
nest  is  rarely  seen. 

The  mineral  productions  are  various,  but 
they  are  not  extensively  worked.  There  are 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Grisons,  (in  the  east  of  Switzerland,) 
and  also  n  several  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  mines  formerly  worked 
in  Switzerland  have  been  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  produce  not  being  sufficient  to  pay 
the  attendant  expenses.  Some,  however, 
are  still  worked  with  advantage,  and  the  fol- 
ing  metals  are  obtained — iron,  copper, nickel, 
eoba.lt,  argentiferous  lead,  and  zinc.  Berne, 
Soleure,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  Grisons, and 
Valais,  are  the  principal  cantons  that  pro- 
duce iron.  There  are  few  coal-mines  in  the 
country,  and  those  of  little  value  ;  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  coal  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
France,  but  the  extensive  forests  supply 
a  more  generally  used  fuel. 

Mineral  springs  are  very  numerous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  many 
of  them  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  invalids. 
The  baths  of  Pfeffers,  fin  the  canton  of  St. 
Gall,)  and  of  Bo  den,  (in  Aargau,)  are  also 
among  those  of  greatest  celebrity.  Salt  is 
obtained  from  some  of  the  saline  springs, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  country. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  consist  ge- 
nerally of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss, 
and  various  schists  (or  hardened  slates). 
Below  these  are  formations  of  secondary 
limestone,  analogous  to  the  oolite  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  chains  of  the  Jura 
also  belong  to  this  series.  The  plain  which 
intervenes  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  is 
formed  chiefly  of  tertiary  rocks,  consisting 
of  sand  with  various  clays  and  marls.  There 
are  extensive  slate-quarries  in  several  parts 
of  the  country. 
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Divisions. — Switzerland  embraces  twenty- 
two  distinct  provinces,  or  cantons,  which 
are  united  in  the  form  of  a  federal  republic. 
The  names  of  the  cantons,  with  their  area 
in  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1850, 
are  as  follows : 


Name  of 
Canton. 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq. 
miles. 

Population 
in  1S50. 

No.  of 
nhab.  to 
q.  mile. 

Aargau 

Appeuzell 

Basle 

Berne 

Fribonrg 

Geneva 

503 
153 
185 
2567 
565 
91 

4064 

199.720 
54,869 
77,385 

457,921 
99,605 
63,932 

397 
358 
418 
178 
176 
702 

Carry  forward 

953,632 

212 
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Name  of 
Canton. 

Area  in 

Eng.  sq. 

mile3. 

Population 
in  1851. 

No.  of 
inhab.  to 
sq.  mile 

Brot.  forw. 

4064 

95^,632 

Glarus 

280 

30,197 

107 

Grisons 

2975 

89,840 

30 

Lucerne 

588 

132,789 

225 

Neufchatel 

281 

70,679 

251 

Schaffhausen 

116 

35,278 

304 

Schwcitz 

339 

44,159 

10 

Soleure 

255 

69,613 

273 

St.  Gall 

749 

169,508 

226 

Tessin 

1037 

117,397 

113 

Thurgau 

270 

88,819 

328 

TJnterwalden 

263 

25,135 

92 

Uri 

422 

14,500 

34 

Valaia 

1665 

81,527 

48 

Vaud 

1185 

199,453 

168 

Zug 

85 

17,456 

205 

Zurich 

687 

250,134 

364 

15,261 

2,390,116 

156 

The  canton  of  Basle,  one  of  the  most 
populous  portions  of  Switzerland,  adjoins 
the  French  and  German  frontier,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  frequented  approaches  to  the 
country.  It  may  hence  be  appropriately 
taken  as  our  starting-point  in  the  brief 
tour  by  which  we  propose  to  conduct  the 
reader  through  the  land  of  mountains.  Basle 
embraces  a  fertile  plain,  of  limited  extent, 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whence  the 
ground  rises  towai'ds  a  high  mountain-bar- 
rier, which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  side 
of  the  adjacent  cantons  of  Berne  and  Soleure. 
It  contains  two  towns,  Basle  and  Liesthal, 
the  latter  only  of  small  size. 

The  city  of  Basle  or  Bd'e  (in  German,  Basel) 
is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  llhine — chiefly 
upon  the  left  or  western  bank — at  the  point 
where  the  river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the 
northward.  Basle  has  21,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  city  of  ancient  fame,  and  of  early 
origin,  having  been  founded  during  the 
times  of  early  Roman  dominion.  Its  great- 
est importance,  however,  was  attained  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  Basileia  (a  queen),in 
allusion  either  to  its  opulence,  or  to  its  com- 
manding position  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
present  day  there  is  much  in  the  aspect  of 
Basle  to  entitle  it  to  its  poetical  appellation 

1  A  late  visitor  to  Basle  refers  to  an  extraordin- 
ary practice  by  which  the  "  Queen  of  the  Rhine  " 
was  in  former  times  distinguished.  "  Everybody 
(says  the  author  of  "  Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Moun- 
tains," London,  1853)  knows  how,  until  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  people  of  Basle  to  keep  their  clocks  an  hour 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  the  origin 
of  so  singular  a  practice  should  not  be  more  clear- 
ly traced.  One  theory  accounts  for  it  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  people  of  Basle  were  an  hour 
lazier  than  other  people,  and  required  this  nota- 
ble device  in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 
Another  is,  that  the  clock  having  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  hand  forced  an  hour  forward, 
the  superstition  of  the  people  prevented  them 
from  interfering  with  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  hand  of  Heaven.  A  third  is,  that  the  attempt 
of  an  enemy  to  surprise  the  town  at  a  certain  ap- 
pointed hour  Mas  defeated  by  the   town   clock, 


of  "the  Queen  of  the  Rhine."  It  possesses 
considerable  trade,  and  has  railway  commu- 
nication with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  both 
Germany  and  France,  besides  commanding 
the  extensive  traffic  of  the  river,  the  steam- 
navigation  of  which  commences  here.  Basle 
contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  University ;  it  has  several  institutions  for 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  and 
is  distinguished  for  the  intellectual  spirit  of 
its  inhabitants.  1 

The  canton  of  Aargau,  (or  Argovie,)  to  the 
eastward  of  Basle,  is  of  considerably  larger 
size,  and  scarcely  less  populous.  It  compre- 
hends the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
lower  portions  of  the  valleys  watered  by  the 
Aar,  the  Reuss,the  Limmat,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  great  river.  This  tract  falls 
within  the  limits  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland, 
but  is  nevertheless  diversified  by  frequent 
hills,  of  moderate  height.  The  small  town 
of  Aarau,  4000  inhabitants,  the  principal 
place  in  the  canton,  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aar,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  productive 
tract  of  pasture-land.  Baden,  on  the  river 
Limmat,  twelve  miles  further  to  the  east- 
ward, derives  celebrity  from  its  hot  sulphur- 
eous waters,  which  were  frequented  even  in 
the  Roman  times.  A  line  of  railway — the 
first  completed  in  Switzerland  —  extends 
hence  to  Zurich,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Limmat. 

Zurich  extends  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  canton 
Though  less  relatively  populous  than  either 
of  the  cantons  above  noticed,  it  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  industry,  and  derives  im- 
portance from  the  celebrity  of  its  capital. 

The  town  of  Zurich  (17,000  inhabitants) 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  northern  ex 
tremity  of  the  lake,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Limmat  issues  from  its  waters.  The 
river  divides  it  into  two  portions — an  upper 
and  a  lower  town — the  former  of  which,  on 
the  right  bank,  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Among  the  buildings  that  attract  the  chief 
notice  of  the  stranger  are  the  cathedral,  or 
Gross  Munster,  a  heavy  massive  structure 
in  the  early  Gothic  or  Byzantine  style,  with 
two  large  towers,  and  interesting  as  the 
place  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 

which  was  to  have  given  the  signal,  striking  an 
hour  in  advance,  and  thus  deceiving  them  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  too  late  ;  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  which  this  tribute  of  respect 
was  paid  to  bad  clock-making— like  that  of  the 
Romans  to  the  geese  which  saved  the  capitol. 
A  fourth  theory  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  spire  of  the  cathedral  being  built  at  a  little 
deviation  from  the  due  east,  which  consequently 
produced  a  correspondent  variation  upon  the  sun- 
dial which  was  affixed  to  it.  Whatever  the  origin 
of  the  practice  might  be,  it  was  considered  by  the 
people  of  Basle  as  an  integral  part  of  their  con- 
stitution ;  and  every  proposition  made  in  the 
council  to  alter  it  met  with  a  signal  defeat." 
But  this  piece  of  Swiss  conservatism  had  to  give 
way.  Modern  practice  has  at  last  established  the 
triumph  of  common-sense  over  antiquated  usage, 
here  as  in  many  other  places.  The  clocks  have 
gone  right  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  railway- 
time  is  now  established  at  Basle. 
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ation  were  first  preached  by  Zuinglius.  The 
arsenal  of  the  town  contains,  among  other 
curiosities  proper  to  its  object,  the  cross- 
bow said  to  have  been  used  by  Tell  when  he 
cleft  the  apple  on  his  son's  head. 

Zurich  is  distinguished  for  the  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  pursue  the 
silk  and  cotton  manufactures  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  It  has  numerous  institutions  for 
the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  ranks  as  the 
literary  capital  of  Protestant  Switzerland. 
Its  fame  in  this  respect  is  of  ancient  date, 
and  many  now  highly  prized  volumes  issued 
from  its  printing-presses  during  the  earl.er 
period  of  cultivation  of  the  printer's  art. 
The  Lake  of  Zurich  does  not  exhibit  the 
grandeur  of  scenery  which  belongs  to  the 
lakes  that  lie  embosomed  amongst  the  higher 
Alps,  but  its  shores  exhibit  in  perfection  the 
softer  charms  of  rural  landscape.  The  hills 
which  surround  its  waters  are  green  to  the 
summit,  and  are  covered  with  villages,  cul- 
ture, and  inhabitants,  while  the  higher  and 
snow-capped  tops  of  a  truly  Alpine  region 
are  visible  in  the  far  distance  to  the  south- 
ward. 

The  small  town  of  Wintherthur ,  (5000  in- 
habitants,) twelve  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Zurich,  is  celebrated  for  the  varied  and 
beautiful  produce  of  its  potteries. 

From  Zurich,  the  traveller  who  —  like 
Doctor  Syntax  —  is  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, usually  ascends  the  lake,  by  steam- 
er, to  the  village  of  Horgen,  on  its  western 
shore,  journeying  from  the  latter  place,  by 
Zug,  to  the  borders  of  the  Lucerne  Lake, 
there  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  famous 
Rigi.  Before  reaching  that  point,  however, 
the  order  of  topographical  arrangement 
which  we  adopt  compels  us  to  notice  the 
other  cantons  of  the  north  and  east. 

Scha.ffha.usen,  one  of  the  smaller  Swiss 
cantons,  lies  wholly  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Rhine,  and  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the 
German  state  of  Raden.  It  is  diversified 
by  vine-covered  hills,  of  moderate  height. 
The  small  town  of  Schaffhausen,  its  capital, 
(with  7700  inhabitants,)  derives  celebrity 
chiefly  from  its  proximity  to  the  famous 
falls  of  the  Rhine,  which  occur  at  the  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  a  mile  below  its 
limits.  The  falls  of  Schaffhausen  have  been 
accounted  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
those  of  N  agara.  Neither  in  height,  (for 
the  actual  descent  does  not  exceed  eighty 
feet,)  indeed,  nor  in  the  volume  of  water, 
do  they  equal  the  greater  cataract  of  the 
western  world;  b\it  in  the  violence  of  the 
fall,  the  sound  of  the  thundering  waves, 
and  the  clouds  of  foam  which  are  thrown 
into  the  air,  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  al- 
most matchless.  The  human  voice  cannot 
be  heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  waters  reaches  to  a 
distance  of  six  miles. 

The  canton  of  Thurqau  (or  Thurgovie) 
reaches  eastward  from  Zurich  to  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  is  unlike  the 
rest  of  Switzerland,  saving  only  towards 
its  southern  border,  where  the  hills  attain 
a  moderate  altitude.  Eut  the  greater  part 
.  consists  of  rich  plains,  and  broad,  open  val- 


leys. The  river  Thur,  which  joins  the  Rhine, 
flows  through  the  heart  of  the  canton.  Up- 
on the  banks  of  one  of  its  smaller  tributa- 
ries is  the  little  town  of  Frauenfeld,  the 
provincial  captal,  which  has  fewer  than 
3000  inhabitants. 

St.  Gall,  a  canton  of  larger  size,  and  in 
part  of  more  Alpine  character,  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  border  of  Switzerland. 
The  Lakes  of  Constance  and  Zurich  touch 
respectively  its  northern  and  south-western 
borders:  in  the  south,  it  includes  nearly 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  small  lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt,  which  is  surrounded  by  high  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs. 

The  town  of  St.  Gall  (11,000  inhabitants) 
is  seven  miles  distant  from  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  is  an  industrious 
place,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  fine  cloths  and  muslins.  St.  Gall  is 
surrounded  by  antique  walls,  flanked  with 
towers,  but  the  ditches  have  in  modern 
times  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  gar- 
dens :  the  environs  of  the  town  are  highly 
picturesque  and  attractive.  The  fame  of 
St.  Gall  as  a  nucleus  of  civilization  and  a 
seat  of  learning  is  of  early  date :  its  origin 
is  said  to  be  due  to  a  Scotch  monk  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  travelled  thither  from 
Iona  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Steinach, 
then  only  the  haunt  of  savage  beasts  and 
scarcely  less  savage  men.  The  little  town 
of  Wallenstadt  is  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  that  name. 

The  small  canton  of  Appenzell  is  entirely 
enclosed  within  St.  Gall.  It  is  manufac- 
turing and  populous.  The  towns  of  Ap- 
penzell, Herisau,  and  Trogen,  its  principal 
places,  are  all  of  small  size.  Appenzell  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  wa- 
tered by  the  little  stream  of  the  Sitter. 

The  canton  of  Appenzell  is  now  divided 
into  the  two  independent  republics  of  the 
Outer  and  Inner  Rhodes.  The  Outer  Rhodes 
(Ausser-Rhoden)  has  Trogen  for  its  capital : 
Appenzell  is  the  chief  place  in  the  lnner- 
Rhoden. 

Glarus  is  a  canton  of  small  size,  but  ex- 
hibiting a  bold  and  varied  surface.  The 
pastoral  valley  of  the  Linth,  which  dis- 
charges its  foaming  waters  into  the  lake  of 
Wallenstadt,  runs  through  its  entire  ex- 
tent. The  cotton  manufacture,  however, 
has  converted  this  wild  region  into  a 
scene  of  active  industry  ;  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Linth  there  are  now  factories 
and  print-works,  and  the  whirl  of  machin- 
ery mingles  with  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
torrent. 

The  small  town  of  Glarus  (-1 700  inhabitants) 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Linth,  in  a  narrow  and  secluded  valley,  the 
sides  of  which  are  overhung  by  high  masses 
of  rock.  A  few  m  les  to  the  northward  is 
the  village  of  Nafels,  one  of  the  many  places 
celebrated  for  the  gallant  achievements  of 
Swiss  valour  in  former  days.  A  handful  of 
peasants  defeated  here,  in  1388,  an  Austrian 
army  often  times  their  numerical  strength. 
The  memory  of  this  event  is  still  celebrated 
by  an  annual  festival,  when  a  sermon  is 
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I  preached  on  the  occasion — the  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  and  Romish  faith*  officiating 
respectively  upon  alternate  years.  "  An 
impressive  and  interesting  sight  (says  a 
recent  tourist)  must  that  festival  be,  held 
on  the  spot  where,  nearly  five  centuries 
ago,  their  ancestors,  a  handful  of  shep- 
herds, drove  before  them  the  Austrian 
knights.  Eleven  times  they  charged  the 
foe  that  day,  and  at  each  place  there  is  a 
great  stone  set  up — a  simple  and  primitive 
memorial,  like  that  which  Joshua  set  up 
when  Israel  passed  over  Jordan.  On  the 
first  Thursday  in  April,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  canton,  men  and  women,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  shepherd  and  calico-printer, 
make  a  solemn  procession  to  the  place. 
There  is  something  strange  in  thus  seeing 
now,  when  Glares  has  become  a  place  of 
manufactures,  the  printing-machine  and 
the  spinning-jenny  mixed  up  with  a  deed 
of  old  renown,  and  the  factory-hands  turn- 
ing out  to  do  homage  on  an  ancient  battle- 
field. But  well  they  know  what  the  print- 
ing-machine and  the  spinning-jenny  owe  to 
freedom,  nor  do  they  forget  that  the  hands 
which  weave  muslins  may  one  day  have  to 
wield  muskets.  An  ambassador  from  the 
neighbouring  canton  of  Schwytz  has  an 
honourable  place  in  the  procession ;  for 
thirty  men  of  Schwytz  shared  the  danger 
and  glory  of  that  day,  and  for  nearly  five 
hundred  years  has  the  canton  of  Glaims 
acknowledged  the  deed  and  service  done 
her  by  those  thirty  men  in  her  hour  of 
need."i 


The  four  adjacent  cantons  of  Schwytz, 
Uri,  Lucerne,  and  Untervvalden  —  or  the 
forest  cantons,  as  they  are  termed — enclose 
between  them  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  (or  the 
Waldstatter  See,)  the  different  arms  of  which 
wind  in  varied  forms  among  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Amongst  the  huge  mountain- 
masses  that  adjoin  the  lake,  two  stand 
forth  conspicuously,  and  attract  the  regards 
of  all  who  visit  this  region— the  Rigi,  and 
Mount  Pilate,  the  former  in  the  canton  of 
Schwytz,  the  latter  on  the  borders  of  Unter- 
wald  and  Lucerne.  The  forest  cantons  were 
the  early  cradle  of  Swiss  democracy,  and 
Unterwald,  in  particular,  is  the  land  of  Tell 
— the  national  hero  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
champion  of  its  independence. 

Schwytz  lies  immediately  west  of  Glarus, 
and  extends  over  part  of  the  tract  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and 
of  Lucerne.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  population  of  5000,  is  little  more 
than  a  handsome  village,  situated  amidst 
the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich 
meadows,  and  verdant  knolls— embosomed 
among  rugged  cliffs  and  Alpine  peaks,  tink- 
ling with  the  sound  of  innumerable  cow- 
bells, and  echoing  with  the  favourite  air  of 
the  "  Ranz  de  Vaches." 

The  chief  object  which  attracts  visitors  to 
Schwytz  is  the  ascent  of  the  famous  Rigi— a 
mountain  which  occupies  a  kind  of  penin- 
sular tract  between  the  Waldstatter  See  and 
the  small  Lake  of  Zug.   The  altitude  which 
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the  Rigi  attains  does  not  exceed  five  or  six 
thousand  feet,  and  its  ascent  is  not  difficult. 
A  comfortable  inn  has  been  built  upon  its 
summit,  which  during  several  months  of 
each  year  is  the  daily  (or  rather  nightly) 
resort  of  numerous  tourists,  desirous  of 
catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  morning 
sun,  and  of  beholding  the  varied  and  beau- 
tiful prospect  which  is  thence  afforded  over 
hill  and  valley,  lake  and  plain.  A  large 
portion  of  a  neighbouring  hill — theRossberg 
— fell  down  into  the  adjacent  plain  some 
years  since,  covering  a  vast  tract  of  land 
with  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  burying 
whole  villages,  with  their  inhabitants,  in 
its  descent.  Upon  the  Rigi  top,  the  visitors 
— like  ancient  worshippers  of  the  sun — stand 
in  the  chill  of  the  cold  and  grey  morning  air, 
watching  for  the  first  beams  of  the  glowing 
luminary.  As  they  look  below,  a  sea  of 
white  mist  is  between  them  and  the  earth, 
rolling  far  beneath  their  feet.  Slowly  the 
mist  unfurls,  and  all  the  glorious  panorama 
of  mountain,  plain,  and  silver  lake,  becomes 
revealed. 

The  canton  of  Schwytz  contains  another 
object  of  attraction — of  different  kind — in 
the  convent  of  Einsiedeln,  situated  in  a 
bleak  and  sterile  Alpine  v.illey,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Einsiedeln  contains  the  shrine  of  the  famous 
"  Black  Virgin  of  Switzerland,"  to  which 
pilgrimages  have  long  been  annually  made 
by  the  devout  Catholics  of  its  own  and  adja- 
cent lands.  The  annual  number  of  pilgrims 
for  the  twenty-two  years  ending  with  1840 
has  been  about  134,000;  the  numbers  having 
fallen  off  from  180,000  in  1835  to  132,000  in 
1837,  probably  owing  to  the  difficulties 
thrown  by  the  Austrian  government  in  the 
way  of  pilgrims  from  the  Tyrol.  From  Zu- 
rich alone,  for  a  period  of  about  170  years, 
one  person  out  of  every  family  in  the  town, 
making  a  total  of  about  fifteen  hundred  in- 
dividuals, -went  regularly  in  procession  once 
a  year,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  before  a 
battle  with  the  Austrians. 

Uri  extends  southward  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Forest  Cantons  to  the  huge  mass  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  thus  includes  por- 
tions of  the  higher  Alps.  This  canton  and 
the  neighbouring  Grisons  are  the  least  po- 
pulous portions  of  Switzerland. 

Altorf,  the  capital  of  Uri,  (with  fewer 
than  20  )()  inhabitants,)  is  romantically  situ- 
ated within  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  which 
discharges  its  rapid  torrent  into  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Lucerne  Lake.  Uri  is  the 
land  of  Tell,  and  a  short  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  its  capital  is  the  village  of 
Burglen,  which  boasts  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  Swiss  hero.  Every  circum- 
stance in  his  life  is  cherished  in  the  me- 
mories of  his  countrymen  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  has  its  duly-assigned  "local  ha- 
bitation." Yet,  after  all,  there  is  the  absence 
of  historic  proof  about  the  most  important 
incident  in  his  career,  and  the  story  of  the 
apple  is  by  no  means  proof  against  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  modern  critic.  Not  liftyyears  since 
some  one  published  a  treatise  at  Berne,  de- 
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signed  to  prove  the  entire  story  to  be  a  myth 
— tha  t  favourite  resortof  the  modern  doubter. 
But  the  people  of  the  forest  cantons  were  not 
to  be  thus  dispossessed  of  their  cherished  be- 
lief. They  laid  a  formal  complaint  before 
the  government, and  the  heretical  work  was 
publicly  committed  to  the  flames.  "  A  myth 
(writes  a  recent  tourist) !  Why,  they  have 
the  very  cross  bow  at  Zurich  with  which  he 
hit  the  apple — and  they  would  have  had  the 
apple,  too,  if  it  would  have  kept."  Alas  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  Swiss  hero-worship  should 
have  to  be  maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  cen- 
sor and  the  public  fire  ! 

The  small  canton  of  Ztjg  is  enclosed  be- 
tween Zurich,  Schwytz,  Lucerne,  and  Aar- 
gau ;  but  its  aspec  t  is  of  softer  character  than 
belongs  to  the  forest  cantons.  Its  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  and  gently  sloping  hills, 
communicates  with  the  stream  of  the  Reuss, 
by  a  torrent  which  issues  from  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  little  town  of  Zug,  which  has 
only  3S00  inhabitants,  is  beautifully  Situated 
immediately  above  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
lake. 

Eastward  of  the  lake  of  Zug  is  the  smaller 
lake  of  Egeri.  Near  this,  and  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Zug  and  Schwytz,  the  defile  of  Mor- 
garten  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  early  victories  of  the  gallant  Swiss  over 
their  Austrian  oppressors.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  latter  were  totally  routed  here, 
in  1315,  by  thirteen  hundred  mountaineers. 

Unterwalden  is  entirelymountainoug  and 
pastoral,  rising  to  the  southward,  where  it 
borders  upon  the  Oberland  of  Berne,  into  the 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Titlis,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  glaciers,  and  its  sides  covered 
with  the  traces  of  the  avalanche.  Yet  many 
portions  of  the  canton,  as  upon  the  immediate 
shores  of  the  Lucerne  Lake,  and  around  the 
smaller  Lake  of  Sarnen,  are  covered  with 
hills  of  soft  and  gently  swelling  aspect. 
Cattle  are  numerously  fed  in  these  districts. 

Unterwalden  is  divided  into  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Niedem-wald  and  Obdem-wald — or 
the  upper  and  lower  woods.  Stanz,  the 
capital  of  the  canton,  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  former  division,  Somen  in  the  latter. 
Stanz  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Aa, 
which  enters  the  Lucerne  lake :  high  up  this 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  the  Titlis,  is  the 
convent  of  the  Engel-berg,  (mount  of  an- 
gels,) the  good  fathers  of  which  are  secluded 
from  the  outer  world.  No  sound  here  dis- 
turbs the  deep  stillness  of  the  scene,  save 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  marmot,  or  the  oc- 
casional murmur  of  some  cascade  that  is 
precipitated  from  the  mountain-side. 

Lucerne  is  the  largest  of  the  forest  can- 
tons. It  extends  northward  from  the  shores 
of  the  YValdstatter  lake  over  the  lower 
heights  and  fertile  valleys  that  border  on 
Aargau  and  Berne.  Its  principal  town, 
Lucerne,  (10,000  inhabitants,)  stands  upon 
both  banks  of  the  Beuss,  which  issues  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake.  Lucerne 
contains  some  ancient  and  interesting  struc- 

1  "  ■  How  the  accursed  heathen  scowls  upon 
us!'  said  the  younger  of  the  merchants,  while 
the  cloud  darkened  and  seemed  to  settle  upon  the 


tures ;  it  is  a  fine  city,  larger  (though  of  but 
small  size)  than  any  other  which  the  forest 
cantons  contain,  and  the  capital  of  Catholic 
Switzerland.  To  the  south-west,  a  few  miles 
distant,  is  the  huge  and  gloomy  looking  mass 
of  Mount  Pilate- the  guardian(  with  the  Bigi, 
on  its  opposite  shores)  of  the  beautiful  lake 
that  lies  at  its  feet.  Mount  Pilate  rises  to 
7080  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  part  of 
the  border  between  Lucerne  and  the  ad- 
joining canton  of  Unterwald. 

Mount  Pilate  derives  its  name  from  Pon- 
tius Pilate,l  the  governor  of  Juda?a,of  whom 
local  tradition  relates,  that  on  being  banish- 
ed from  Pome  he  found  his  way  to  Switzer- 
land, where,  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time  in  remorse  and  anguish  of  mind,  he 
drowned  himself  in  a  lake  upon  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Its  position  as  a  sort  of 
advanced  guard  of  the  Alps  causes  all  the 
storms  which  originate  in  the  higher  moun- 
tain-region to  the  southward,  as  they  travel 
towards  Lucerne,  to  burst  first  upon  Pilate, 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  superstitious  belief 
of  ages,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the 
unquiet  spirit  which  had  the  mountain  for 
its  domain.  The  lake  lies  upon  the  northern 
or  Lucerne  side  of  the  mountain's  top,  which 
is  not  reached  without  somewhat  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger. 

The  small  lake  of  Sempach  is  within  the 
limits  of  this  canton:  the  village  of  that 
name,  on  its  eastern  shore,  witnessed  one  of 
the  great  battles  fought  and  gained  in  the 
cause  of  Swiss  independence,  in  13S6,  a  vic- 
tory memorable  for  the  heroism  of  Arnold 
von  Winkelreid,  whose  statue  adorns  the 
market-place  of  the  village. 

The  large  canton  of  Berne  stretches  across 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  higher 
Alps  to  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Jura  and 
the  French  border.  It  includes  the  lakes  of 
Brienz  and  Thun,  in  the  south,  with  that  of 
Bienne  in  the  north-west,  as  well  as  a  small 
part  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel. 
The  southern  and  higher  portion  of  the  can- 
ton is  distinguished  as  the  Oberland,  which 
includes  the  well-known  valleys  and  glaciers 
of  the  Hasli,  the  Grindelwald,  the  Lauter- 
brunnen,  and  the  Simmen-thal. 

The  Alps  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  border 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  upon  its  northern 
side,  and  contain  the  peaks  of  the  Jung- 
frau,  (or  Yirgin,)  the  Monk,  the  Einster- 
aar-horn,  the  Shreck-horn,  with  numerous 
others.  The  passes  of  the  Grimsel  and  the 
Gemmi  lead  over  this  range  to  the  banks  of 
the  Phone  and  the  Swiss  \  alais. 

The  city  of  Berne,  with  a  population  of 
22,000,  is,  next  to  Geneva,  the  largest  in 
Switzerland.  -It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Aar,  at  an  elevation  of  seventeen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Berne  is  a 
well-built  and  handsome  place,  with  nu- 
merous ornamental  fountains  adorning  its 
streets.  Gardens,  ranged  in  successive  ter- 
races, overhang  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
exhibit  a  beautiful  variety  of  fruit-trees, 
evergreens,  and  other  forms  of  vegetation, 
brow  of  Mount  Pilate.  *  Fade  retro:— he  thou 
defied,  sinner!'"    Anne  or  Geiehstein. 
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while  the  surrounding  country  displays  a 
diversitied  and  well-cultivated  surface.  Berne 
is  the  seat  of  a  University.  It  is  a  place  of 
ancient  date,  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  German  baren  (the  plural  of  bar,  a  bear). 
The  figure  of  the  bear  is  conspicuous  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  canton,  and  the 
animal  itself  is  still  occasionally  (though 
rarely)  met  with  amongst  the  forests  of  the 
Oberiand.  Sometimes,  in  the  severity  of 
winter,  a  solitary  individual  descends — im- 
pelled by  hunger — into  the  plain,  and  when- 
ever this  is  the  case  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation are  immediately  up  in  arms,  for  a 
handsome  reward  is  given  by  the  govern- 
ment for  its  head.  The  steinbock,  formerly 
common  upon  the  high  Alpine  peaks  and 
precipices,  has  now  become  almost  as  rare  as 
Bruin,  and  the  chamois  is  fast  disappear- 
ing under  the  keen  pursuit  of  the  Swiss 
hunter. 

The  small  town  of  Thun  (3400  inhabitants) 
lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  to  which  its 
name  is  given.  It  forms  the  most  frequent- 
ed approach  to  the  glacier-region  further 
south — the  Bernese  Oberiand,  the  favourite 
resort  of  summer-tourists.  The  pretty  village 
of  Interlaken  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Aar,  in  that  portion  of  the  river  which  con- 
nects the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun.  The 
valley  that  runs  southward  from  Interlaken 
divides  into  two  arms :  in  one  of  these  is  the 
glacier  of  the  Grindelwald,  in  the  other  are 
the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen  ("nothing  but 
fountains,"  as  the  name,  in  its  literal  sense, 
implies)  and  the  fall  of  the  Staubbach,  the 
deepest  waterfall  in  Europe.  As  the  travel- 
ler advances  along  the  mountain-path  which 
winds  towards  Lauterbrunnen,  he  hears  the 
deep  muttering  of  the  distant  thunder — 
"  the  Jungrau  confessing  to  the  Monk,  who 
waits  eternally  by  her  side." 

The  aspect  of  the  Staubbach  disappoints, 
at  first  view,  the  expectations  of  the  be- 
holder. There  is  nothing  in  it  to  impress 
him  with  the  sense  of  horror,  scarcely  even 
of  sublimity.  The  vast  height  (upwards  of 
800  feet)  from  which  the  water  is  precipitated 
causes  it  to  be  broken  into  spray  long  before 
it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  A 
thin  sheet  of  water  (says  a  late  visitor)  leaps 
at  one  bound  into  the  gulf,  and  is  shivered 
into  spray  before  it  has  reached  half-way 
down.  " '  Whereabouts  is  the  Staubbach  ? ' 
exclaimed  two  or  three  voices  together,  as 
we  halted  for  a  moment  upon  the  top.  '  Voila  ! 
Messieurs,'  said  the  guide.  'That?'  It  was 
even  so."  The  Staubbach  is,  in  fact,  the 
perfect  realization  of  the  poet's  waterfall — 
"  the  stream 

That  left  so  late  the  mountain's  brow, 
As  though  its  waters  ne'er  would  sever? 

But  ere  it  reacli  the  plain  below 
Breaks  into  drops  that  part  for  ever.* 

Soleure,  or  Soluthern,  is  a  small  canton, 
enclosed  between  the  territories  of  Basle 
and  Berne,  and  covered  chiefly  by  the  gently 
sloping  hills  of  the  lower  Jura.  The  river 
Aar  flows  through  the  southern  portion  of 
the  canton, and  has  the  principal  town — also 
called  Soleure  (5100  inhabitants)— upon  its 
banks.  Th^re  are  several  other  small  towns 
and  populous  villages  within  the  canton,  the 


inhabitants  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
industrious  and  manufacturing. 

The  canton  of  Frieottrg  adjoins  Berne  to 
the  westward.  It  is  finely  diversified  in 
surface,  mountainous  towards  the  southern 
borders,  but  without  any  summits  so  elevated 
as  to  reach  the  snow-line.  The  river  Saane, 
or  Sarine,  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
canton,  and  afterwards  contributes  its  wa- 
ters to  the  stream  of  the  Aar. 

The  town  of  Fribourg  (9000  inhabitants) 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarine.  It  is 
noted  for  its  cathedral,  and  also  for  a  mag- 
nificent suspension -bridge — one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  elevated  in  Europe  —  which 
crosses  the  river.  Fribourg  is  divided  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  into  an  tipper 
and  a  lower  town,  in  the  former  of  which 
most  of  the  people  speak  French,  while  the 
population  of  the  lower  town  use  the  Ger- 
man tongue.  The  district  around  Fribourg, 
and  the  middle  tract  of  the  canton  in  gener- 
al, is  famous  for  its  dairy  produce,  and  in 
particular  for  the  well-known  Gruyere 
cheese. 

The  village  of  Morat,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  small  lake  of  Morat,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  canton,  is  famous  in  Swiss 
history  for  the  victory  gained  by  a  handful 
of  mountaineers  over  the  immense  army  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  in  1476. 

Neufchatel  is  a  small  canton,  embracing 
portions  of  the  heights  of  the  Jura,with  their 
intervening  valleys,  as  well  as  the  western 
shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  its 
name.  The  town  of  Neufchatel,  (7700  in- 
habitants,) which  stands  on  the  border  of 
the  lake,  is  distinguished  by  the  industry  of 
its  artisans,  amongst  whom  are  numerous 
watch  and  clock-makers,  jewellers,  makers 
of  mathematical  instruments,  and  similar 
craftsmen.  Lode  and  Chmtx  de  Fonds  are 
populous  villages,  the  people  of  which  are 
devoted  to  like  pursuits,  or  to  various 
branches  of  the  lace-trade. 

The  canton  of  Vacd,  formerly  a  subject- 
t?rritory  of  Berne,  (and,  still  earlier,  a  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,)  consists  of  gentle 
hills  and  fruitful  valleys,  which  slope  gradu- 
ally down  from  the  Jura  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  vineyards 
of  this  region  are  extensive,  and  their  pro- 
duce of  high  reputation. 

Lausanne,  (20,000  inhabitants,)  the  capital 
of  Vaud,  lies  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  (to  which,  indeed,  its  name 
is  often  given,)  in  a  locality  which — even  in 
Switzerland — is  distinguished  for  its  beauty. 
It  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral, a  college,  and 
several  scientific  institutions.  The  house  in 
which  Gibbon  resided,  and  the  cabinet  in 
which  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of  his  history, 
are  visited  by  travellers.  All  the  northern 
and  north-western  shores  of  the  lake  are 
studded  with  picturesque  vi'lages  and  private 
residences— the  resort  of  visitors  from  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe.  Vevay  is  a  small  but 
highly  attractive  town  to  the  eastward  of 
Lausanne,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
A  short  distance  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  Clarens,  and  on  a  small  island  at  the 
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upper  extremity  of  the  lake  the  castle  of 
Chillon. 

Geneva  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  though  the  city  whence  it  derives 
its  name  is  the  most  famous  of  any,  and  has 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  records  of 
modern  civilization.  The  territory  is  almost 
enclosed  by  the  dominions  of  France  and 
Savoy,  and  only  communicates  with  the 
rest  of  Switzerland  by  means  of  its  well- 
known  lake,  upon  either  side  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  which,  and  thence  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  it  extends. 

The  city  of  Geneva,  the  largest  in  Switzer- 
land, lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Rhone, 
which  flows  through  the  town  in  a  bright 
and  limpid  stream,  forming  an  island  in  its 
course.  The  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who 
number  31,000,  are  distinguished  for  their 
industry — chiefly  devoted  to  the  making  of 
watches  and  ornamental  jewellery,  and 
these  branches  of  manufacture  constitute  a 
main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Geneva  is  still  highly  distinguished  as  aseat 
of  learning,  maintaining  in  this  respect  the 
reputation  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  has  a  celebrated  academy  or 
college,  founded  by  Calvin,  besides  numerous 
other  educational  and  literary  institutions. 
A  tine  quay  extends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  but  the  town  is  not  generally  well 
built,  nor  are  the  public  buildings  possessed 
of  any  striking  architectural  merit.  The 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Pierre,  a  Gothic 
structure  of  early  date,  is  the  most  import- 
ant. A  mile  below  Geneva,  the  rapid  tor- 
rent of  the  Arve,  swollen  by  the  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc,  contributes  its  waters  to  the 
Rhone,  and  at  times  almost  forces  back  the 
current  of  the  latter  river. 

Strangers  who  visit  Geneva  frequently 
make  an  excursion  thence  to  the  chateau  of 
Ferney,  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Vol- 
taire. Ferney  is  within  the  French  terri- 
tory, but  immediately  adjoining  the  Swiss 
border,  within  which  the  philosopher  had, 
therefore,  the  facility  of  withdrawing,  should 
political  changes  at  any  time  render  it  de- 
sirable. Only  two  rooms  are  now  shown 
to  visitors — the  drawing-room  and  the  bed- 
room of  the  famous  sceptic. 

The  canton  of  Valais  coincides  with  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Rhine,  bounded  on 
either  hand  by  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  Alpine 
system.  On  the  north — a  high  wall  of  moun- 
tain— are  the  Bernese  Alps;  on  the  south, 
the  still  higher  chain  to  which  the  names  of 
the  Pennine  and  Lepontine  Alps  are  given, 
and  which  include  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
the  Matterhorn,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Sim- 
plon.  Mont  Blanc  adjoins  the  south-western 
border  of  the  Valais,  but  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  Switzerland :  it  belongs,  as  well  as 
the  famous  valley  of  Chamouni,  at  the  moun- 
tain's base,  to  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Savoy. 

The  Valais  constitutes  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  romantic  regions  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  Numerous  smaller  valleys  open 
laterally    into   the   greater   valley    of   the 


Rhone,  closed  in  on  cither  side  by  huge 
walls  of  mountain  and  rock,  the  higher 
slopes  of  which  exhibit  vast  ice-beds,  or 
glaciers.  But  the  lower  districts  experience 
in  summer  a  scorching  heat,  and  the  confined 
air  —  prevented  by  the  enclosing  heights 
from  due  circulation — produces  the  terrible 
malady  called  goitre,  with  its  accompanying 
imbecility,  to  which  the  people  of  the  Valais 
are  exposed. 

The  towns  in  this  region,  which  is  alto- 
gether pastoral,  are  of  small  size.  Sion,  or 
Sittcn,  (3500  inhabitants,)  the  principal,  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Briey,  higher 
up,  and  Martiyny,  lower  down  the  valley, 
both  stand  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river.  The  ascent  of  the  famous  road  over 
the  Simplon,  constructed  by  Napoleon,  com- 
mences at  Brieg,  and  terminates  at  Domo 
d'Ossola,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  Martigny,  where  the  Rhone  makes  a 
great  bend  to  the  northward,  begins  the  road 
that  leads  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (as 
well  as  one  by  which  the  approach  to  Cha- 
mouni and  Mont  Blanc,  from  the  Swiss  side, 
is  commonly  made).  The  mountain-path 
leads  upward  towards  the  St.  Bernard, 
along  the  valley  and  torrent  of  the  Drance, 
and  reaches, at  the  very  summit  of  the  pass, 
the  famous  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  the  good 
deeds  of  the  monks  resident  in  which  are  so 
widely  known.'  The  grey  walls  of  the  con- 
vent are  strong,  solemn,  and  gloomy  in  as- 
pect as  the  desolate  rocks  around,  but  no  one 
— whatsoever  be  his  nation  or  his  creed — 
rings  the  bell  of  the  hospitable  mansion  in 
vain.  Next  to  the  monks  themselves,  the 
most  interesting  amongst  the  tenants  of  St. 
Bernard's  are,  of  course,  the  famous  dogs; 
a  recent  visitor  found  them  to  be  nine  in 
number,  and  noble  animals  they  are,  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  action  alike. 

Tessin,  or  Ticino,  though  constituting  one 
of  the  confederated  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
is  rather  Italian  than  Swiss,  both  in  geogra- 
phical position  and  in  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  its  people.  It  includes  the  south- 
ward slopes  of  the  mountain-region,  from 
the  summit  of  the  St.  Gothard  to  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The 
smaller  lake  of  Lugano  is  also  chiefly  within 
its  limits.  Nearly  the  whole  canton  is  moun- 
tainous, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  magnificently 
wooded,  displaying  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills  the  rich  vegetation  which  belongs 
to  southern  Europe.  In  the  plains,  vine- 
yards and  olive-grounds  alternate  with  fields 
of  waving  corn.  The  towns  of  Bellinzona, 
Locarno,  and  Lugano,  are  alternately  the 
stats  of  the  provincial  government.  The 
first-named  stands  on  the  stream  of  the 
Ticino,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  is  the  most  considerable 
river  of  the  canton.  Locarno  is  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake  itself.  Lugano  lies 
upon  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to  which 
its  name  is  given. 

The  Grisoxs  form  the  south-eastern  canton 
of  Switzerland.  In  magnitude,  this  exceeds 
any  of  the  other  cantons,  but  it  falls  below 
them  all  in  the  ratio  of  its  population.    The 
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whole  tract  of  the  Grisons  is  mountainous 
and  pastoral:  the"  two  arms  of  the  Rhine 
(Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhein)  are  within  its 
limits,  and  the  Enghadine  (or  valley  of  the 
Inn,  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Danube) 
constitutes  its  eastern  portion.  Numerous 
small  lakes  are  embosomed  amongst  the 
mountains  of  this  canton. 

The  little  town  of  Coire,  (or  Chur,)  which 
ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Rhine.  It 
has  a  population  of  5000.  Tusis  end  Disentis 
are  considerable  villages,  the  former  on  the 
branch  known  as  the  Hinter — the  latter  on 
the  Vorder — Rhein.  The  road  which  leads 
from  Tusis  southward  passes  over  the  high 
mountain-mass  of  the  Splugen,  and  descends 
thence  towards  the  Valteline  and  the  lake 
of  Como ,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
road  over  Mount  Bernardin,  further  to  the 
west,  attains  a  still  greater  elevation. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants. — The  people  of  Switzerland 
belong  to  two  of  the  principal  stocks  of 
European  nations, — the  German  or  Teutonic, 
and  the  Greco-Latin.  People  of  German  ex- 
traction occupy  all  the  central,  eastern,  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  form 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  number 
of  inhabitants.  In  these  districts  vari- 
ous dialects  of  the  German  language  are  or- 
dinarily spoken,  and  German  is  used  as  the 
official  language  of  the  general  government. 
The  Greco-Latin  stock  is  confined  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  embraces  people  of  the 
French  family  in  the  cantons  bordering  on 
the  Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  and 
Italians  in  the  canton  of  Tessin.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Enghadine,  and  the  adjacent 
mountain-tract  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  are  a  people  who  speak  a  language 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  Latin 
tongue  than  either  the  modern  French  or 
Italian.  The  French  language  is  very  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  upper  classes  through- 
out the  country,  and  is  the  language  of  the 
people  at  large  in  the  cantons  of  the  west 
and  south, -excepting  in  that  of  Tessin, 
wher^  Italian  prevails. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  amounted, 
in  1850,  to  2,390,116,  a  proportion  of  156  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile, — a  higher  ratio 
than  that  of  either  Turkey,  Spain,  or  Portu- 
gal, countries  which  greatly  surpass  it  in 
natural  advantages  and  productiveness. 
This  higher  rate  of  population  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  superior  in- 
dustry and  economy  of  the  Swiss  as  com- 
pared with  the  peasantry  of  the  more  south- 
ern regions  of  Europe. 

Industrial  pxir  suits. — Switzerland  is  chiefly 
a  pastoral  country,  and  nowhere  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection. The  soil  seems  designed  by  nature 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  the  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep,  which  form  the  wealth  of  the 
Swiss  farmer,  derive  their  support  from  the 
grass  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  thrive 
in  districts  where  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  prevent  the  plough  or  the  spade  from 


being  used.  In  summer  the  cattle  are  at- 
tended on  the  mountains  by  herdsmen,  who 
live  in  rude  log-huts,  or  chalets,  to  which  the 
persons  whose  employment  it  is  to  milk  the 
cows,  and  to  make  cheese  and  butter,  repair 
for  this  purpose.  In  winter  the  cattle  return 
to  the  valleys  and  lower  grounds.  The  cheese 
made  in  many  districts  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  largely  consumed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing cantons,  aud  indeed  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Swiss  cows  are  accounted  of 
great  value,  and  are  exported  even  to  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  difficulties 
presented  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  surface, 
agriculture  is  extensively  practised  and  well 
understood.  The  Swiss  farmers  particular- 
ly excel  in  the  culture  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial pastures,  and  the  meadows  are  mown 
with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  Wheat  is 
produced  in  the  lower  plains ;  and  potatoes, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  generally  grown.  But 
the  produce  is  not  sufficient  for  the  required 
consumption,  and  corn  is  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Wine  is  made  in  a  few  districts,  but  not  in 
greater  quantity  than  suffices  for  home  con- 
sumption. Timber  is  abundant  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  an 
article  of  export  to  other  countries.  Trunks 
of  trees  are  propelled  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  down  the  icy  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  afterwards  floated  in  rafts  down 
the  rivers. 

Manufactures  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  in- 
dustry of  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
are  pursued  most  extensively  in  the  cantons 
of  the  north  and  west, — especially  in  those 
of  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Gla- 
rus,  St.  Gall,  and  Appenzell.  The  cotton 
manufacture  has  flourished  of  late  years, 
and  the  making  of  silks  and  ribbons  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  domestic  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cloth  from  the  fleeces  of 
their  sheep,  and  of  linen  from  flax  grown 
by  themselves,  is  very  common  among  the 
peasantry.  Agricultural  labour  is  often  com- 
bined with  attention  to  the  loom,  each  en- 
gaging alternately  the  industry  of  the  art- 
isan. 

But  the  making  of  watches,  musical  boxes, 
and  jewellery,  is  a  more  especial  charac- 
teristic of  Swiss  manufacturing  industry. 
Watches  are  made  in  immense  numbers  at 
Geneva,  and  at  various  places  in  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  and  are  largely  supplied  to 
France,  England,  and  other  countries.  There 
are  also  manufactures  of  leather,  gloves, 
lace,  straw-hats,  hardware,  arms,  and  va- 
rious other  articles. 

Commerce.  —  Notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  inland  position,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  high  mountain-barrier  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  frontier,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  trade  is  carried  on. 
Switzerland  supplies  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries with  the  produce  of  her  pastures  and 
dairy-farms,  and  receives  in  return  the  arti- 
cles in  which  her  own  agriculture  is  defi- 
cient, together  with  the  richer  productions 
of  tropical  regions.  The  chief  imports  are 
corn,  salt,  salt-fish,  wine  and  branay,  fruits, 
silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  co- 
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lonial  produce  ;  with  various  manufactured 
articles,  particularly  fine  cloth,  iron  and 
copper  utensils,  books,  and  furniture.  The 
principal  exports  are  cattle,  cheese  and 
butter,  tallow,  salted  tongues,  timber,  char- 
coal, silk  stuffs  and  ribbons,  watches,  mu- 
sical boxes,  and  jewellery. 

The  towns  of  Basle  and  Geneva  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  ;  Berne, 
Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  the  chief  marts  of  in- 
ternal commerce.  The  facilities  for  travel 
ling,  notwithstanding  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  country,  are  generally  great,  and 
magnificent  roads  constructed  across  the 
mountains  have  greatly  extended  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Steam-boats  are  used,  for  pur- 
poses both  of  business  and  pleasure,  upon 
all  the  larger  lakes. 

Government. — Switzerland  constitutes,  po- 
litically, a  federal  republic.  Each  of  the 
cantons  has  an  internal  government  of  its 
own,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  country  is  administered  by  an 
assembly  called  a  diet,  which  embraces  a 
national  council  and  a  senate,  botli  consist- 
ing of  deputies  chosen  by  the  various  can- 
tons. The  town  of  Berne  is  the  seat  of  the 
general  government. 

Each  one  of  the  cantons  is,  however, 
really  a  separate  state,  and  the  forms  of 
government  that  the  different  cantons  adopt 
are  very  various.  Some  are  representative 
republics,  while  in  others  the  chief  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
one — Neufchatel — was,  until  1848,  a  princi- 
pality dependent  upon  the  Prussian  crown  ; 
but  it  is  now  an  independent  member  of 
the  confederation.  The  cantons  of  Basle, 
Appenzell,  and  Unterwald,  have  of  late 
years  each  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
both  portions  possessing  their  distinct  local 
governments.  The  entire  number  of  can- 
tons embraced  in  the  confederation  is  still, 
however,  regarded  as  only  twenty-two. 

Religion. — In  religion  the  population  of 
Switzerland  is  divided  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Popery.  About  six-tenths  of  the 
entire  number  of  inhabitants  are  members  of 
the  Reformed  church,  and  these  embrace 
chiefly  the  cantons  of  the  north  and  west — 
those  in  which  manufacturing  industry  is 
most  developed,  and  in  which  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people  is  most  ad- 
vanced —  including  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle, 
SchafFhausen,  Vaud,  Neufchatel, — the  great- 
er part  of  Geneva,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and 
Glarus,  and  portions  of  several  of  the  other 
cantons.  The  cantons  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  prevails  are  chiefly  the 
more  mountainous  districts  of  the  centre  and 
south,  where  the  population  is  almost  en- 
tirely pastoral. 

Educatio7i  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  in 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  especially  in  the 
Protestant  cantons.  In  these,  elementary 
instruction  is  generally  diffused  among  all 
classes,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  been  employed  in  Switzerland  (origin- 
ally developed  by  Pestalozzi,  and  ably  fol- 
lowed by  De  Fellenberg  and  his  successors) 
have  furnished  models  for  imitat  on  by  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  towns  of  Switzer- 
land, as  in   Germany,  public  libraries  are 


numerous  ;  the  culture  of  science  and  liter- 
ature is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  country 
has  at  all  times  been  celebrated  for  the  many 
distinguished  scholars  whom  it  has  produced. 
The  social  condition  of  the  population  has 
of  late  years  been  much  disorganized  in  some 
parts  of  Switzerland,  owing  both  to  religious 
and  political  differences,  but  the  country  is 
now  again  in  a  more  settled  state. 

National  character. — Like  the  inhabitants 
of  mountain-countries  in  general,  the  Swiss 
are  distinguished  for  their  love  of  independ- 
ence, and  their  intense  affection  for  their 
native  land.  Many  of  them  leave  home  in 
search  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, and  engage  in  trade  or  other  pursuits 
in  foreign  countries,  but  almost  invariably 
return  to  spend  their  earnings  among  their 
native  mountains. 

The  two  small  populations  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  Rhine,  (says  Mr.  Laing,)  the 
Swiss  and  the  Dutch,  far  apart  from,  and 
unconnected  with,  each  other,  and  in  all 
physical  circumstances  of  country,  soil, 
climate,  means  of  subsistence,  and  objects 
of  industry,  as  distinct  and  different  as  two 
groups  of  human  objects  can  well  be,  are  yet 
morally  and  nationally  very  like  each  other. 
The  same  spirit  in  their  social  economy,  and 
a  similar  struggle  to  attain  and  preserve  in- 
dependence and  free  political  arrangements 
in  their  countries,  have  produced  a  striking 
similarity  of  character  in  the  two  popula- 
tions. The  Swiss  are  the  Dutchmen  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  the  same  cold,  un- 
imaginative, money-seeking,  yet  vigorous, 
determined,  energetic  people,  as  the  Dutch. 
In  private  household  life  the  same  order  and 
cleanliness,  attention  to  small  things,  plod- 
d  ng, persevering  industry,  and  addiction  to 
gain,  predominate  in  the  character  of  both  ; 
and  as  citizens,  the  same  reverence  for  law 
and  common  sense,  the  same  zeal  for  public 
good,  the  same  intense  love  of  country,  and, 
hidden  under  a  phlegmatic  exterior,  the 
same  capability  of  great  energy,  and  sacri- 
fices for  it.  The  Swiss,  being  less  wealthy, 
but  far  more  generally  above  want  and 
pauperism,  than  the  Dutch, retain,  perhaps, 
more  of  the  virtues  connected  with  patriot- 
ism; and  their  two-and-twenty  distinct  go- 
vernments, all  more  or  less  liberal  in  form, 
and  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  energy 
in  their  united  general  government,  keep 
alive  in  every  man  a  spirit  of  devotedness  to 
his  country  which  the  traveller  looks  for  in 
vain  among  the  peasantry  of  the  monarchical 
states  which  allow  no  free  action,  or  partici- 
pation in  public  interests,  to  their  subjects. 
The  Swiss  appear  to  be  a  people  very  des- 
titute of  imagination  and  its  influences — re- 
markably blind  to  the  glorious  scenery 
amongst  which  they  live.  Rousseau,  the 
only  imaginative  writer  that  Switzerland 
has  ever  produced,  observes  "that  the  peo- 
ple and  their  country  do  not  seem  made  for 
each  other."  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
observation.  Men  of  all  nations,  excepting 
of  the  Swiss  nation  i  tself,  and  of  almost  every 
station  in  life,  are  met  with  in  Switzerland 
wandering  from  scene  to  scene, — pilgrims, 
paying  homage,  at  every  lake  and  mountain, 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery.  The 
Swriss  himself  is  apparently  without  any 
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feeling  of  the  kind.  If  it  be  possible  to  build 
out  a  fine  view,  or  to  put  down  a  house  ex- 
actly where  one  with  any  eye  or  feeling  for 
the  beauty  of  situation  or  scenery  Avould  not 
place  it,  there  the  traveller  may  reckon  upon 
finding  the  mansions  and  offices  of  the 
wealthy  class  of  the  Swiss,  who  could  afford 
to  indulge  a  taste,  if  they  had  it,  for  the  fine 
scenery  of  their  land.  The  Swiss,  in  truth, 
are  altogether  utilitarian.  Material  inter- 
ests are  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of 
their  minds.  They  have  not  a  spark  of  fancy 
in  their  moral  composition,  no  delusion  of 
themselves  or  others.  Yet,  without  imagin- 
ation, they  have  great  energy,  great  patriot- 
ism, and  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty  ;  and, 
Avith  their  military  habits,  these  are  more 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  stubborn  de- 
fence of  their  country  and  its  institutions 
than  a  temporary,  volatile  enthusiasm.  This 
peculiar  spirit  and  character  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  peculiar  occupation  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  Swiss  people.  They  have  for  ages 
been  the  hirelings  of  Europe,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private  service,  as  soldiers,  or  as  do- 
mestic servants.  Pay  has  for  ages  been  the 
only  influence  in  general  and  constant  oper- 
ation on  the  Swiss  mind  in  every  class  of 
society,  and  has  weakened  the  efficiency  of 
any  higher  influences  and  feelings  in  affairs 
than  self-inter jst.  Point  d' argent,  point  de 
Suisse,  has  extended  from  their  military  to 
all  their  social  relations. 

"  The  peculiar  feature  in  the  condition  of 
the  Swiss  population — (we  quote  from  the 
same  acute  observer) — the  great  charm  of 
Switzerland,  next  to  its  natural  scenery,  is 
the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sense 
of  property,  imprinted  on  the  people,  their 
dwellings,  their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a 
kind  of  "Robinson  Crusoe  industry  about 
their  houses  and  little  properties :  they  are 
perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering,  or 
improving  something  about  their  tene- 
ments. The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switz- 
erland. Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
adorned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture, 
painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood  in  front, 
over  the  door ;  others,  especially  in  the 
Simmenthal  and  the  Hasletnal,  with  the 
pedigree  of  the  builder  and  owner.  These 
show,  sometimes,  that  the  property  has  been 
held  for  two  hundred  years  by  the  same 
family.  The  modern  taste  of  the  proprietor 
shows  itself  in  new  windows,  or  additions 
to  the  old  original  picturesque  dwelling, 
which,  with  its  immense  projecting  roof, 
sheltering  or  shading  all  these  successive 
little  additions,  looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with 
a  brood  of  chickens  under  her  wings.    The 


little  spots  of  land,  each  close  no  bigger  than 
a  garden,  show  the  same  daily  care  in  the 
fencing,  digging,  weeding,  and  watering. 
The  vineyard-husbandry  is  here  altogether 
a  garden-cultivation,  in  which  manual  la- 
bour, unassisted  by  animal  power,  scarcely 
even  by  the  simplest  mechanical  contrit  anee, 
such  as  wheel-barrows,  harrows,  or  other 
assisting  implements  to  the  basket,  hoc,  and 
spade,  does  every  operation ;  and  this  gives 
the  character  to  all  their  husbandry :  hand- 
labour  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  pota- 
toes, Indian  corn,  and  even  common  grain- 
crops,more  extensively,  both  in  digging  and 
cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  agricultural  villages  with- 
out a  horse,  and  all  cultivation  done  by 
hand,  especially  where  the  main  article  of 
husbandry  is  either  dairy-produce  or  that  of 
the  vineyard,  to  either  of  which  horse-work 
is  unnecessary. 

"  Two  circumstances  attending  the  great 
diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the  peo- 
ple strike  the  traveller  in  Switzerland.  One 
is  the  great  perfection  it  gives  to  their  so- 
cial arrangements.  Even  in  the  most  in- 
significant villages  or  hamlets  there  will 
usually  be  found  a  post-office ;  a  regularly- 
appointed  watchman  by  night ;  public  foun- 
tains ;  a  market-place,  with  the  edicts  of  the 
canton  or  the  federal  government  displayed 
for  the  public  information ;  and  a  fire-en- 
gine, in  the  use  of  which  the  people  are  oc- 
casionally exercised.  The  other  circumstance 
which  strikes  the  traveller  is  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  female  sex.  None  of 
the  women  are  exempt  from  field-work,  not 
even  in  the  families  of  very  substantial  pea- 
sant-proprietors, whose  houses  are  furnished 
as  well  as  any  country  manse  with  us.  All 
work  as  regularly  as  the  poorest  male  indi- 
vidual. The  land,  however,  being  their  own, 
they  have  a  choice  of  work,  and  the  hard 
work  is  generally  done  by  the  men.  The 
felling  and  bringing  home  wood  for  fuel, 
the  mowing  grass,  (generally,  but  not  al- 
ways,) the  carrying  out  manure  on  their 
backs,  the  handling  horses  and  cows,  dig- 
ging, and  such  heavy  labour,  is  man's  work : 
the  binding  the  vine  to  the  pole  with  a 
straw,  which  is  done  three  times  in  the 
course  of  its  growth,  the  making  the  hay, 
the  pruning  the  vine,  twitching  off  its  su- 
perfluous leaves  and  tendrils, — these  lighter 
yet  necessary  jobs  to  be  done  about  vine- 
yards or  orchards  form  the  women's  work. 
But  females,  both  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, have  a  far  more  important  rtile  in  the 
family,  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
than  with  us."  (Notes  of  a  Traveller,  First 
Series*) 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 


The  countries  brought  tog-ether  under  the 
rule  of  Austria  comprise  a  greater  portion 
of  the  European  continent  than  belongs  to 
any  other  single  power,  excepting  Bussia. 
They  include  provinces  inhabited  by  people 
of  different  race  and  language,  and  whose 
only  bond  of  union  is  that  of  political  rule. 
The  nucleus  of  Austrian  power  is  German, 
and  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire 
comprehend  (with  those  that  form  part  of 
Italy)  the  portion  of  its  population  that  is 
most  advanced  in  regard  to  civil  and  social 
condition.  But  the  German  provinces  con- 
stitute less  than  a  third  part  of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  empire  ;  the  Hungarian  coun- 
tries form  more  than  a  half  of  its  entire 
area,  and  include  two-fifths  of  its  popula- 
tion. Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  is  equal 
to  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  empire,  as 
regards  size,  and  includes  more  than  that 
proportion  of  its  population.  The  Italian 
subjects  of  Austria  more  than  equal  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  number  of  its  popula- 
tion. 

Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  empire  of 
Austria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kussia, 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony ;  on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  smaller  Italian  states,  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  Turkey ;  and  on  the  east  by  Tur- 
key and  Bussia.  The  greatest  length,  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  on 
the  west  and  the  extreme  limits  of  Tran- 
sylvania on  the  east,  is  860  miles,  and  its 
average   dimensions  from    north  to  south 


exceed  400  miles.  The  total  area  of  the 
empire  is  little  short  of  258,000  English 
square  miles, — equal  to  more  than  twice  the 
magnitude  of  the  entire  group  of  the  British 
Islands. 

In  shape,  the  Austrian  empire  forms  a 
solid  and  compact  mass,  and  its  boundaries 
are  in  great  part  formed  by  natural  features 
— on  the  south  by  a  portion  of  the  course  of 
the  Danube,  and  its  great  tributary  the 
Save,  which  divide  it  from  Turkey,  as  also 
do  the  ranges  of  the  Carpathians  on  the 
south-east ;  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
various  chains  of  mountains  that  belong  to 
the  German  system,  and  which  form  its 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  Prussia  and  the 
minor  states  of  Germany;  and  upon  the 
south-west  by  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  course  of  the  river  Po.  The  chief 
defect  of  the  empire,  in  regard  to  natural 
capabilities,  is  the  limited  extent  of  its  sea- 
coast.  The  entire  range  of  this  is  only 
about  five  hundred  miles,  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  And 
even  of  this  comparatively  small  extent  of 
maritime  frontier,  by  far  the  greater  part 
belongs  to  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  the 
empire — a  portion  which  is  only  united  to 
it  by  the  code  of  political  necessity,  and  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  dissevered  from 
its  rule.  The  entire  frontier-line  of  the  em- 
pire measures  upwards  of  four  thousand 
miles. 

According  to  its  recent  division,  the  Aus- 
trian empire  embraces  sixteen  provinces  or 
governments,  some  of  which  are  countries 
of  large  extent.  The  names  of  these  pro- 
vinces, with  their  area  and  population,  are 
as  follows : 


Area  in  Eng. 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

No.  of 
inhab.  to 
£q.  mile. 

177 

1  Austria  (Upper  and  Lower) 

12,268 

2,173,000 

2  Salzburg 

2,788 

147,000 

52 

3  Stvria 

8,680 

998,000 

115 

4  Illyria 

10,952 

1,293,000 

118 

5  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

11,109 

867,000 

78 

6  Bohemia 

19,953 

4,51 3, WO 

226 

7  Moravia 

8,602 

1,826,000 

212 

8  Silesia      . 

1,988 

467,000 

235 

9  Galicia  and  the  Bukowine 

33,800 

4,911,000 

145 

10  Transylvania     . 

22,196 

1,996,000 

89 

11  Hungary 

69,504 

8,185,000 

117 

12  The  Ban  at 

10,902 

1,362,000 

125 

13  Croatia  and  Sclavonia 

7,423 

887,000 

119 

14  Dalmatia 

4,927 

402,000 

81 

15  The  Military  Frontier 

15,138 

1,220,000 

40 

18  Lombardy  and  Venice  . 

17,511 

4,803,000 

274 

These  are  properly  divided  into  the  Ger- 
man, Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  coun- 
tries. The  first  eight  in  the  list  are  within 
the  limits  of  Germany :  the  next  in  order, 


Galicia,  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Polish 
monarchy  ;  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  to  the 
southward  of  the  Alps,  and  within  the  Ita- 
lian frontier.    The  remaining  provinces  con- 
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stitute  the  Hungarian  countries,  amongst 
which  Hungary  is  the  most  extensive  and 
important. 


THE  GERMAN  PROVINCES. 

Natural  features.  —  Austria,  proper  is  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the 
latter  of  which  contains  Vienna,  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  The  entire  province  stretches 
along  both  hanks  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
frontier  of  Bavaria  to  the  junction  of  the 
river  March  or  Morava,  below  Vienna.  Up- 
per Austria  extends  southward  to  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  eastern  Alps,  by  which  great 
part  of  the  province  is  covered.  Lower 
Austria  contains  a  greater  extent  of  level 
country,  especially  along  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  but  its  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly  and  diversified.  The  division  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria  is  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  small  river  Enns,  which  joins 
the  Danube  on  its  right  bank.  In  Upper 
Austria,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  to 
the  southward  of  the  Danube,  there  are 
numerous  small  lakes,  embosomed  amongst 
the  mountain -region,  and  many  of  them 
distinguished  by  great  beauty.  The  lower 
course  of  the  river  Inn,  which  joins  the 
Danube  at  Passau,  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Austrian  proper,  and  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  do- 
minions. 

Salzburg,  which  was  only  recently  con- 
stituted a  separate  province,  (having  previ- 
ously formed  part  of  Upper  Austria,)  is  a 
small  and  mountainous  tei*ritoryon  the  bor- 
ders of  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria.  It  ex- 
tends over  both  banks  of  the  river  Salzach, 
an  affluent  of  the  Inn. 

Styria  extends  southward  from  Lower 
Austria  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Save,  and 
lies  between  Upper  Austria  on  the  west  and 
Hungary  on  the  east.  It  is  a  mountainous 
territory,  covered  by  the  eastward  ranges  of 
the  Alpine  system.  Styria  is  watered  by 
the  river  Mur,  a  considerable  tributary  of 
the  Drave,  as  well  as  by  a  part  of  the  last- 
named  stream.  The  river  Save  forms  its 
southern  limit. 

These  three  provinces  —  Austria  proper, 
Salzburg,  and  Styria — are  wholly  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube. 

Illyria  embraces  the  country  that  extends 
from  Upper  Austi'ia  and  Styria  southward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  inland  region,  which 
embraces  the  districts  of  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola,  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Drave  and  Save, —  and  the  coast-region, 
which  includes  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  situ- 
ated between  the  gulfs  of  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  adjacent  shores.  Illyria  is 
chiefly  mountainous  ,•  both  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola  are  covered  with  the  various  branches 
of  the  Alpine  system,  here  composed  of 
limestone  rocks,  within  which  are  extensive 
cavernous  formations,  many  of  them  water- 
ed by  subterranean  streams.  The  caves  of 
Adelsberg,  to  the  south-west  of  Laybach,  in 
Carniola,  are  much  and  deservedly  cele- 
brated.    Their  entrance   is  by  two  large 


apertures,  into  one  of  which  a  river  flows, 
and  accompanies  the  visitor  in  his  progress 
through  the  subterranean  passage.  At  length 
it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavern,  and, 
having  penetrated  a  ledge  of  rock,  plunges 
underground  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  a 
precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemingly  arrests 
all  further  progress ;  but  some  years  since, 
upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  was  found  lead- 
ing to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent 
caverns,  supported  by  pillars,  and  fretted 
with  cornices  of  the  purest  stalactite.  These 
columns  of  nature's  work  are  in  some  places 
so  nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly 
arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  roof  is  in  part  so  lofty  as 
not  to  be  discoverable  from  beneath.  Not  a 
sound  but  the  dropping  of  the  water  is  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  a  ball  is  given  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
district  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  of  the 
caves.  Here,  many  hundred  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  mile  distant 
from  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music  of 
the  Carniolan  peasant  resounds  through  halls 
more  magnificent  than  were  ever  built  for 
monavchs. 

"Within  the  same  district,  and  amongst  the 
natural  wonders  of  Carniola,  is  the  Lake  of 
Zirknitz,  famous  for  the  periodical  flow  and 
ebb  of  its  waters,  which  at  intervals  wholly 
disappear.  In  this  lake,  and  also  in  other 
partially  subterranean  waters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  found  the  curious  reptile  called 
by  naturalists  the  proteus  anguinus,  a  kind 
of  water-lizarcL  It  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  flesh-colour,  and  some- 
what eel-shaped :  on  either  side  of  the  breast 
are  three  bronchial  fins,  or  breathing  organs, 
which  are  naturally  of  a  pale  red,  but  be- 
come of  scarlet  hue  when  the  creature  is 
irritated. 

The  province  of  Tyrol  —  mountainous 
throughout  —  extends  from  Upper  Austria, 
across  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  Alps,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  upon  the  Italian 
side  of  the  mountain-system,  and  embraces 
the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Adige.  Many  of  the  higher  summits 
of  the  Alps  are  comprised  within  its  limits, 
amongst  them  the  well-known  peaks  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz,  the  Drei-herrn  Spitz  (Three 
Lords  Peak),  and  the  Gross  Glockner  (Big 
Bell).  The  famous  pass  of  the  Brenner, 
which  leads  from  Innsbruck  into  the  valley 
of  the  Adige,  is  within  the  same  limits.  The 
pass  of  Mount  Stelvio,  the  highest  carriage- 
road  in  Europe,  (9177  feet  above  the  sea,)  is 
immediately  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince, on  its  south-western  border.  The 
tract  called  the  Vorarlberg  lies  to  the  north- 
westward of  Tyrol,  and  adjoins  the  Lake  of 
Constance. 

Bohemia  is  the  north-western  province  of 
the  empire,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  a  fertile  plain 
of  moderate  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  so  completely  enclosed  by  moun- 
tain-ranges as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its 
having  at  some  former  time  been  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  have  been  carried 
off  by  the  passage  which  the  Elbe  has  burst 
through  the  barrier.  The  highest  of  these 
is  the  chain  of  the  Riesen  Gebirge,  (or  Giant 
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Mountains,)  to  the  north-eastward,  in  which 
the  summit  called  Schnee-Koppe  (snow-cap) 
is  5274  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Riesen- 
gebirge  divide  Bohemia  from  Prussian  Sile- 
sia. The  chain  of  the  Erz-gebirge,  (ore- 
mountains — from  their  mineral  wealth,)  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe,  forms  the  limit  between 
Bohemia  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The 
Bohmer  "Wald  (Bohemian  forest)  to  the 
south-west,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Marische-gcbrge  (or  Moravian  moun- 
tains) to  the  south-eastward,  are  of  less  ele- 
vation, but  the  former  of  the  two  exhibits 
much  wild  and  precipitous  scenery. 

The  El  he  rises  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Riescn-gebirge,  and  receives  in  Bohemia 
the  waters  of  the  Moldau,  upon  which 
Prague  stands.  Bohemia  is  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  medicinal  springs,  amongst 
which  those  of  Carlsbad  and  Toplitz — both 
warm  alkaline  aperients — are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

Moravia  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Bohemia, 
(from  which  province  it  is  separated  by  the 
chain  of  the  M  irische-gebirge,)  and  to  the 
northward  of  Lower  Austria.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  March  (or  Morava)  which  after- 
wards joins  the  Danube.  Moravia  is  hilly 
on  its  northern  and  western  borders,  and 
thence  slopes  gently  to  the  southward,  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  forming  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plain.  The  whole  of 
Moravia  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  is  so  productive  in  fruit  as  to  be  styled 
the  orchard  of  Austria. 

Austrian  Silesia  forms  a  small  province 
to  the  north-east  of  Moravia,  and  adjoins 
the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  which  is 
of  much  larger  extent.  The  chain  of  the 
Sudetic  mountains  bounds  the  province  on 
the  side  of  Moravia ;  it  slopes  thence  north- 
wardly to  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  by  the  tri- 
butaries of  which  river  it  is  watered. 


POLISH  PROVINCES. 

GAT,iciA,the  north-eastern  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  of  large  extent.  It  con- 
stituted the  Austrian  share  of  the  spoil  in 
that  infamous  partition  of  the  Polish  mon- 
archy—not less  a  blunder  than  a  crime,  as 
the  subsequent  advances  of  Russian  power 
have  shown — which  disgraces  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Bukowine,  a 
small  district  forming  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  province,  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey, 
and  had  been  ceded  to  Austria  by  that 
power  at  a  prior  period. 

The  greater  part  of  Galicia  is  level,  but 
the  range  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  ex- 
tends along  its  southern  border,  and  their 
outlying  spurs  penetrate  into  its  extensive 
plains.  Towards  the  mountains,  great  part 
of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  forests ; 
but  the  lower  regions  are  well  watered  and 
fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  corn. 

The  river  Dniester  waters  the  eastern  half 
of  Galicia.  The  western  division  of  the  pro- 
vince is  within  the  basin  of  the  Vistula, 
which  rises,  however,  beyond  its  limits, 
within  the  borders  of  Austrian  Silesia. 


HUNGARIAN  COUNTRIES. 

Hungary  consists  of  a  vast  and  fertile 
plain,  through  which  the  Danube  flows,  in 
the  middle  portion  of  its  course.  This  plain 
is  bounded  to  the  north  and  east  by  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  which  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Transylvania.  To  the  south, 
Hungary  is  limited  by  the  courses  of  the 
Danube,  and  its  tributary  the  Save.  On  the 
west,  it  adjoins  the  provinces  of  Moravia, 
Lower  Austria,  and  Styria,  the  two  latter  of 
which  arc  diversified  by  the  outlying  ranges 
of  the  Alpine  system. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarian  plain 
is  fertile  ;  but  it  is  often  marshy  towards  the 
Danube  and  the  other  great  rivers.  In 
many  places,  intermixed  with  fertile  tracts, 
there  are  found  tracts  covered  with  a  deep 
sand,  which  indicate  by  their  depression  and 
general  aspect  the  probability  of  their  hav- 
ing at  some  former  time  belonged  to  the  bod 
of  an  extensive  inland  sea.  These  sandy 
districts  are  called  puszta. 

The  river  Theiss,  one  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube,  rises  upon  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  and  has  its  en- 
tire course  within  the  Hungarian  plain. 
The  streams  which  bear  the  names  of 
Szamos,  Koros,  and  Maros,  contribute  their 
waters  to  the  Theiss.  The  Raab,  a  consi- 
derable affluent  of  the  Danube,  is  within 
that  portion  of  Hungary  which  is  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  latter  river.  Two 
large  lakes  —  the  Balaton  and  Neusiedler 
seas, — are  within  the  same  division  of  the 
province.  Neither  of  these  lakes  possesses 
any  outlet,  and  their  waters  are  salt. 

The  province  of  the  Banat  forms  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  It 
is  a  rich  agricultural  tract,  though  in  many 
pai'ts  marshy.  But  the  soil  consists  in  most 
places  of  a  black  vegetable  mould,  which  is 
exceedingly  productive. 

Transylvania  is  to  the  east  of  Hungary, 
and  forms  the  south-  eastern  portion  of  the 
empire.  It  is  mountainous,  and  covered 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Carpathian  system. 
The  range  distinguished  as  the  Southern 
Carpathians  divides  it  from  the  adjoining 
Turkish  province  of  "VVallachia.  The  passes 
through  this  range  are  narrow  defiles,  diffi- 
cult to  traverse.  The  rivers  that  water  Tran- 
sylvania all  join  the  Danube  :  the  two  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  the  Maros  and  the  Aluta. 

Sclvvonia  and  Austrian  Croatia  inter- 
vene between  Hungary  and  the  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  former  is  a  long 
and  narrow  tract  lying  between  the  Danube 
and  its  tributaries  the  Drave  and  the  Save : 
it  is  level,  and  resembles  the  adjacent  Hun- 
garian plain.  Croatia  is  mountainous,  ex- 
cept on  the  borders  of  the  rivers.  The  Save, 
and  its  tributary  the  Kulpa,  are  the  chief 
streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  together 
with  the  Drave,  which  flows  along  its  north- 
ern border  and  divides  it  from  Hungary. 
Croatia  stretches  westward  to  the  Adriatic, 
a  portion  of  the  shores  of  which  sea  are  in- 
cluded within  its  limits. 

Dalmatia  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of 
territory  lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  between  the  chain  of  the  Di- 
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naric  Alps  and  the  coast.  It  is  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  country,  out  fertile  and 
productive,  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
adjoining  hill-sides.  A  long  chain  of  islands 
fronts  the  coast. 

The  province  styled  the  Military  Fron- 
tier is  a  long  and  narrow  tract,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  entire  southern  frontier  of 
the  Hungarian  provinces  of  Austria,  from 
the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  eastern 
limits  of  Transylvania.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  frequent  wars 
formerly  waged  by  Hungary  and  Austria 
against  the  Turkish  power,  which  made  it 
requisite  to  keep  these  provinces  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  defence.  A  chain  of  armed 
posts  is  maintained  along  the  whole  line, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  required  to  be  in 
constant  readiness  to  take  up  arms  when 
called  upon  by  the  government. 

The  Italian  provinces  of  Austria,  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice,  will  be  most  appropri- 
ately described  in  a  future  page,  under  the 
head  of  Italy. 


Climate,  productions,  frc. — The  diversities 
of  climate  within  countries  so  extensive  and 
varied  as  those  that  compose  the  Austrian 
empire,  ai*e,  of  course,  considerable.  The 
Alpine  provinces,  the  tracts  bordering  on 
the  Carpathians,  and  the  mountainous  bor- 
ders of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  are  colder 
than  the  more  level  regions  in  similar  lati- 
tudes :  while  the  plains  of  Hungary,  the 
interior  of  Bohemia,  and  the  level  tracts  of 
Galicia,  have  a  higher  average  temperature, 
but  experience  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  Tyrol,  the  higher  portions  of  the 
mountains  rise  above  the  snow  line,  and  ex- 
hibit glaciers  similar  to  those  of  the  more 
western  regions  of  the  Alps.  Rain  is  very 
abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts.  The 
climate  is  generally  healthy,  except  in  some 
of  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  in  the  south 
of  Hungary. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms  are  equally  various  as  the 
climate.  The  vegetation  of  Hungary  alone 
embraces  nearly  all  the  plants  indigenous  to 
Europe,  as  well  as  many  not  native  to  its 
soil,  from  the  Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the 
Carpathians,  to  the  rice  and  cotton  grown 
in  the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  olive-plantations  on  the  hills  which 
border  the  Adriatic  coast.  On  the  sides  of 
the  Carpathians,  and  along  the  plains  and 
valleys  of  the  upper  Save  and  Drave,  are  ex- 
tensive forests  of*  oak  and  beech,  and  other 
trees  common  to  the  central  regions  of  Eu- 
rope. The  northern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  luountainous  regions  of  Upper 
Austria  and  Tyrol,  are  too  cold  for  the  growth 
of  the  vine ;  but  in  Lower  Austria,  and 
throughout  Hungary  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, this  and  many  other  fruits  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  laurel,  the  arbu- 
tus, the  cedar,  and  other  evergreens,  are 
unable  to  endure  the  cold  winters  of  the 
Hungarian  plain,  but  nourish  on  the  sea- 
ward slope  of  the  Alps.  In  the  country 
round  Trieste,  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  and 
the  olive  thrive,  and  the  people  devote 
themselves  to  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm. 


Among  animals,  the  bear  is  common  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  autumn  often  visits  the  forests  of 
the  lower  countries;  wolves  are  numerous. 
The  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild  boar,  are  gener- 
ally distributed,  and  stags,  roebucks,  foxes, 
and  hares,  are  common. 

Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary, 
particularly  in  the  Theiss ;  and  the  sturgeon 
and  other  fisheries  of  Lake  Balaton  are 
much  valued.  In  the  marshy  tracts  of  Hun- 
gary insects  are  particularly  abundant,  and 
swarms  of  gnats  and  flies  occur.  The  leeches 
of  south  Hungary,  and  those  of  the  Neu- 
siedler  See,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
traffic. 

The  mineral  produce  of  the  empire  is  va- 
rious and  abundant.  Both  gold  and  silver 
are  worked  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
but  the  produce  is  not  considerable;  the 
gold  mines  of  Hungary  have  been  rendered 
comparatively  insignificant  by  the  richer 
deposits  of  the  precious  metal  found  in  other 
regions  within  a  recent  period.  Hungary 
has  likewise  mines  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
tin.  The  last-named  metal  is  also  worked 
in  Bohemia:  quicksilver  in  Illyria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia:  iron  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  the  empire.  Coal  occurs 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  in  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, and  elsewhere.  Wood  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
the  ores,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  from 
the  extensive  forests,  which  cover  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country.  The  salt  mines  of  Galicia  are  among 
the  richest  in  the  world. 

Mineral  springs  of  every  variety  are  nu- 
merous in  both  the  German  and  Hungarian 
provinces,  and  some  of  them  are  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  especially  those  of  Carls- 
bad, Toplitz,  and  Marienbad,  in  Bohemia; 
Bad-Gastein,  in  Upper  Austria;  and  Trent- 
schin,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

1.    THE  GERMAN  PROVINCES. 

Lower  Austria  includes  Vienna,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  continental  Europe. 

Vienna  (or  Wien,  as  it  is  called  in  German) 
lies  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
upon  an  arm  of  the  main  stream,  and  at  the 
junction  with  it  of  the  small  river  Wien. 
The  older  portion  of  Vienna,  that  is,  the 
city,  properly  so  called,  is  of  small  size,  and 
was  formerly  enclosed  by  fortifications. 
These,  however,  have  been  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  known  as  the  Bastey. 
Immediately  outside  of  this  is  a  wide  espla- 
nade, called  the  Glacis,  which  is  laid  out  in 
delightful  walks  and  gardens.  Beyond  are 
the  extensive  suburbs  of  the  capital,  which 
are  about  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  In- 
cluding these,  the  total  population  of  the 
Austrian  capital  exceeds  400,000. 

The  central  and  older  portion  of  Vienna 
consists  chiefly  of  narrow  streets,  with  lofty 
houses  ;    but   it   constitutes   the  favourite 
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place  of  abode  for  the  higher  ranks  of  citi- 
zens, and  contains  most  of  the  objects  of  in- 
terest which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger, 
including,  besides  the  Imperial  palace  and 
the  residences  of  the  Austrian  nobility,  the 
principal  churches,  museums,  galleries,  li- 
braries, and  public  offices  of  every  kind. 
The  Imperial  palace  is  an  immense  pile  of 
buildings,  of  irregular  form,  but  many  por- 
tions of  which  display  great  magnificence  of 
design.  The  palace  of  the  Belvedere  con- 
tains a  splendid  museum  of  the  tine  arts, 
including  one  of  the  best  collections  of  pic- 
tures in  Europe.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's is  a  vast  Gothic  fabric,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  other 
churches  display  great  beauty,  particularly 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  latter  in  one  of  the  principal  suburbs. 

Besides  the  bastey  and  the  glacis,  Vienna 
possesses  numerous  fine  public  walks ; 
amongst  them  two  extensive  parks,  the 
Prater  and  the  Au-garten,  situated  upon 
the  insular  spaces  enclosed  between  the 
main  stream  of  the  Danube  and  its  various 
branches.  The  Prater  is  the  favourite  place 
of  resort  to  all  classes  of  the  population  :  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  Hyde  Park  of  Vienna,  and, 
during  the  "season,"  is  crowded  with  equi- 
pages, horsemen,  and  pedestrians. 

Vienna  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
possesses  besides  numerous  educational  and 
scientific  institutions,  most  of  them  founded 
and  liberally  endowed  by  the  successive 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  Im- 
perial library  contains  upwards  of  313,000 
volumes.  Yet  Vienna  is  far  from  distin- 
guished as  a  literary  city,  and  amusement 
appears  to  form  a  principal  object  of  its 
pleasure-seeking  population.  A  fondness 
for  music  is  general  amongst  all  classes. 
The  Viennese  have,  in  fact,  been  described 
as  a  more  eating  and  drinking,  good-na- 
tured, illiterate,  laughing,  pleasure-loving, 
and  withal  hospitable  set  of  people  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  large  town  in  Eu- 
rope. Neither  here  nor  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Germany  in  general  do  social  morals  oc- 
cupy a  very  high  grade. 

Vienna  is  the  most  manufacturing  city  in 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  also  the  great 
centre  of  its  inland  commerce.  Its  manufac- 
tures consist  of  silk  and  other  stuff's,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  carriages,  hardware  goods,  por- 
celain,jewels,  watches, musical  instruments, 
and  paper.  Many  of  these  articles  are  ex- 
ported by  way  of  the  Danube,  the  traffic 
upon  which  is  very  extensive  and  employs 
avast  number  of  boats.  Steam -boats,  which 
were  first  launched  upon  the  Danube  in 
1830,  descend  the  river  from  the  capital 
downward  to  the  Black  Sea.  But  their 
management  is  very  defective,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  competition  ;  for  the  right  of 
steam-navigation  on  the  Danube  is  a  govern- 
ment-monopoly. Three  great  commercial 
fairs  are  annually  held  at  Vienna,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  business  is  transacted  on  these 
occasions. 

The  climate  of  the  Austrian  capital  is  un- 
healthy, owing  in  part  to  the  moist  nature 
of  its  locality,  and  to  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  and  northerly  winds,  blowing  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains  in  those  direc- 


tions, while  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  in  great  degree 
exclude  it  from  the  more  genial  influences 
of  those  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Sudden 
alternations  of  temperature  from  heat  to  cold 
are  at  all  seasons  frequent,  and  often  of 
considerable  amount. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events. 
In  1241  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.,  and  again  by  Rudolf  I.  in  1297. 
The  Hungarians  vainly  besieged  it  in  1477, 
but  eight  years  later  it  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  Matthias,  who  then  possessed  the 
united  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
The  most  memorable  event  in  its  history, 
however,  and  one  that  largely  influenced  the 
fortunes  of  Christendom,  was  its  famous 
siege  in  1683,  by  a  numerous  Turkish  army, 
when  it  was  only  saved  from  surrender  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  John  Sobieski,  the 
heroic  king  of  Poland,  who  defeated  the  be- 
siegers with  great  slaughter,  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  city.  In  1805  the  Austrian 
capital  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  after  a  short 
resistance,  in  ISOi).  A  few  miles  east  of  the 
city  is  the  island  of  Lobau,  in  the  Danube, 
where  the  French  were  encamped  for  six 
weeks. 

The  country  immediately  around  Vienna 
is  dreary  and  devoid  of  interest,  but  its  more 
distant  environs  exhibit  beautiful  scenery, 
and  possess  many  attractions.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  to  the  south-  west  ward, 
is  the  magnificent  palace  of  Schonbrun 
(beautiful  spring),  built  by  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  its  gardens.  Among  other  places 
to  the  southward  of  the  capital  are  the  castle 
of  Laxenburg,  a  summer  residence  of  the 
emperors  of  Austria  ;  the  village  of  Mbdling, 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters ;  and  the  small 
town  of  Baden,  which  (as  its  name  implies) 
derives  celebrity  from  its  baths,  annually 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  persons.  Oppo- 
site to  Vienna,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  are  the  villages  of  Aspern  and  Ess- 
ling,  and,  a  short  distance  off,  Wagram,  all 
of  them  the  scenes  of  great  victories  gained 
by  the  French  during  the  campaigns  of  Na- 
poleon. 

None  of  the  other  towns  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria possess  any  prominent  importance.  The 
most  considerable  amongst  them  is  Neiistadt, 
(population  12,000,)  twenty-seven  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Vienna,  which  contains 
flourishing  iron-works  and  other  manufac- 
tures. Bruck,  a  small  place  on  the  river 
Leitha,  with  2600  inhabitants,  is  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  capital.  Klostcr-nenburg  (3800 
inhabitants)  upon  the  southern,  and  Korti- 
neubrtrg  (2470  inhabitants)  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  are  to  the  north-west- 
ward of  Vienna.  Krems,  further  to  the 
westward,  with  6500  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  At  Durren stein,  a 
short  distance  above,  is  the  ancient  castle 
in  which  the  "lion-hearted"  king  of  Eng- 
land was  detained  a  prisoner  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Mariatctferl,  still 
higher  up  the  river,  is  a  noted  place  of  pil- 
grimage for  devout  worshippers  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 
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Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain- 
region,  an  assemblage  of  lofty  Alps  and  gla- 
ciers, divided  by  fertile  valleys,  and  exhibit- 
ing landscapes  that  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree varied  and  romantic.  Horticulture  and 
pasturage  form  the  chief  pursuits  of  its  in- 
habitants. Linz,  its  principal  city,  (26,000 
inhabitants,)  stands  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube.  It  possesses  considerable  cloth- 
works  and  other  manufactures,  with  a  good 
deal  of  trade.  A  recent  tourist  remarks  on 
the  attractive  attire  of  the  peasant-girls  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  quotes  the  saying  of 
"  Linz  formosa  puellis  "  as  proverbial.  Steyer, 
on  the  river  Enns,to  the  south-eastward,  has 
a  busy  population  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel  instruments. 

From  Linz  the  traveller  proceeds  south- 
ward, up  the  valley  of  the  Traun,  to  Gmun- 
den,  and  thence,  through  the  Traunsee  or 
lake  of  Gmunden,  to  Ischl — a  place  beauti- 
fully situated  among  the  mountains,  and 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  The  Traun- 
see—  or  Evensee,  as  it  is  also  called — is  a 
long  and  narrow  body  of  water,  embosomed 
amongst  mountains  :  Gmunden  is  a  small 
village  prettily  situated  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, where  the  river  Traun  issues  from 
it:  there  are  rich  salt  works  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Leaving  Ischl,  the  tourist  may 
proceed,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Salz- 
burg, passing  on  the  way  the  small  and 
beautiful  lakes  of  St.  Gilgen  and  Fuschl. 

Salzburg,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
province  so  called,  is  a  well-built  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Salza  or  Salzach,  which 
joins  the  Inn.  It  is  seventy  miles  distant 
from  Linz,  in  the  direction  of  W.  S.  W.,  in 
the  midst  of  a  mountainous  and  highly 
picturesque  district.  Salzburg  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  sovereign  archbishoprick.  It 
has  14,000  inhabitants,  some  manufactures, 
scientific  institutions,  and  two  public  li- 
braries ;  but  there  is  not  much  in  the  town  to 
interest  the  stranger,  excepting  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  noble  building.  The  fort- 
ress, built  on  a  precipitous  rock,  rises  finely 
above  the  town. 

About  fifty  miles  south  of  Salzburg,  on  the 
higbest  pinnacle  of  a  chain  of  the  Alps  that 
intervenes  between  the  valleys  of  the  Salza 
and  the  Drave,  are  situated  the  celebrated 
springs  and  watering-place  of  Bad-Gastein, 
at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  waters  are  thermal,  and  con- 
tain sulphate  of  soda  as  their  chief  mineral 
ingredient.  Visitors  find  accommodation  at 
Hof  Gastein,a  few  miles  north  of  the  bath. 
Near  this  place,  the  small  river  Aache  forms 
one  of  the  highest  cataracts  in  Europe. 
Near  Salzburg,  but  within  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  are  the  ancient  town  of  Berchtes- 
gaden  and  the  romantic  lake  of  the  K6- 
nigsee. 


The  romantic  province  of  Tyrol  adjoins 
Salzburg  and  Upper  Austria,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  latter.  It  is  the  native  seat  of 
a  brave  and  industrious  peasantry,  devotedly 
attached  to  the  Austrian  rule.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Innsbruck.  It  contains 
besides  the  smaller  towns  of  Brixen,  Bot- 
zen,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  Trent, 


famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  These  latter 
places,  however,  are  to  the  southward  of  the 
mountains,  and  within  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  which  descends  towards  the  plains  of 
nortbern  Italy. 

Innsbruck  (12,800  inhabitants)  occupies 
one  of  the  most  striking  situations  in  Eu- 
rope, upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Inn,  the 
valley  of  which  is  here  bordered  by  moun- 
tains that  are  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
feet  high.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some suspension-bridge,  of  recent  construc- 
tion. Innsbruck  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  besides  leather 
and  glass  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade  between  Italy  and  the  countries  to 
the  northward  of  the  Alps.  It  possesses 
also  a  university,  a  fine  museum,  and  se- 
veral literary  and  scientific  establishments. 
Among  its  chief  objects  of  interest  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which  is 
elaborately  and  beautifully  ornamented. 
There  is  also  a  fine  monumental  statue  of 
Andrew  Hofer,  the  peasant-hero  of  the 
Tyrol,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  Austria 
were  so  conspicuous  during  the  war  of  180:). 

To  the  north-eastward  of  Innsbruck  is 
Rattcnberg,  a  curious  old  town  on  the  Inn, 
with  two  ruined  castles  on  the  heights  im- 
mediately above  :  its  fortifications  are  now 
dismantled,  and  it  has  hardly  more  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants. 

From  Innsbruck  to  the  southward  lies  the 
road  over  the  famous  pass  of  the  Brenner, 
and  the  descent  thence  into  the  valley  of  the 
Adige.  The  passage  of  the  mountains  af- 
fords magnificent  scenery  on  either  side,  par- 
ticularly on  the  southward  slope  of  the 
chain.  The  summit  of  the  pass,  at  6788  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  reached  without  difficulty, 
by  a  well-constructed  carriage-road,  which, 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountains,  con- 
stantly crosses  and  recrosses  a  rapid  and 
foaming  torrent.  At  the  southern  foot  of 
the  pass  are  the  neat  little  town  of  Sterzing, 
and,  further  on,  the  village  of  Mittewald, 
situated  amidst  hills  that  are  clothed  with 
mountain-ash  and  various  flowering  shmbs. 
Thence, passing  the  strong  fortress  of  Fran- 
zensfieste,  built  by  the  Emperor  Francis  in 
1830,  to  command  the  pass,  the  tourist 
reaches  the  small  town  of  Brixen,  (3600  in- 
habitants,) on  the  river  Eisack,  one  of  the 
main  tributaries  of  the  Adige.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eisack  and  the 
Drave  (which  here  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  former  west,  the  latter  to  the 
eastward)  form  a  district  called  the  Pusther- 
thal,  distinguish  d  for  the  industry  of  its 
peasantry,  who  weave  fine  carpets. 

Botzen,  a  more  considerable  place,  with  a 
population  of  10,000,  lies  lower  down  the 
valley  of  the  Eisack,  which  receives,  a  little 
below  the  town,  the  stream  of  the  Etsch,the 
junction  of  the  two  forming  the  Adige.  Bot- 
zen is  noted  for  its  industry  and  its  fairs. 
In  its  neighbourhood  begins  the  vine-culti- 
vation which  marks  the  southward  face  of 
the  mountain-region.  As  he  proceeds  on- 
wards, along  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  to- 
wards Trent,  the  traveller  notices  the 
gradual  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
from  features  of  rugged  mountain-scenery  to 
gentler  and  cultivated  slopes.     The  vines 
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are  everywhere  most  luxuriant,  the  grapes 
banging  in  rich  clusters,  with  quantities  of 
convolvulus  growing  about  them.  The 
maize  which  covers  many  of  the  fields  at- 
tains a  higher  growth,  frequently  not  less 
than  six  or  seven  feet.  The  hedges  arc  filled 
with  beautiful  flowers ;  the  white  convol- 
vulus, mixed  with  clematis,  large  branches 
of  red  barberries,  and  the  purple  phlox, 
forming  a  charming  mixture  of  colour, 
amongst  a  foliage  of  brilliant  green.  A 
similar  alteration  is  noticed  in  the  features 
of  the  peasantry  as  the  trans  tion  is  made 
from  the  German  to  the  Italian  (or  south- 
ern) portion  of  the  Tyrol.  The  clear  com- 
plexion, bright  eyes,  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance, of  the  mountaineer,  is  changed  for 
the  dark  and  often  sullen  look  of  the  swarthy 
children  of  the  south. 

Trent  (13,000  inhabitants)  is  prettily  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  which  here 
begins  to  be  navigable.  The  town  has  few 
attractions  for  the  stranger,  beyond  the 
memories  associated  with  the  famous  eccle- 
siastical council  which  was  held  there  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  and  its  position  gives  it  com- 
mercial importance  ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
in  a  declining  condition,  and  has  a  dirty 
and  neglected  aspect.  A  recent  tourist  de- 
scribes the  grass  as  forming  a  luxuriant 
carpet  upon  either  side  of  the  pavement  in 
one  of  its  principal  streets. 


Styuia.  is  also  a  mountain-region,  though 
the  lower  and  eastern  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince exhibits  only  the  gentle  slopes  of  hills 
that  gradually  terminate  in  the  Hungarian 
plain.  The  upper  part  of  the  province  has 
rich  mines  of  iron  and  other  ores. 

Gratz,  the  chief  city  of  Styria,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mur,  a  consider- 
able affluent  of  the  Drave,  at  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Vienna,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
railway.  Gratz  is  an  important  and  popu- 
lous city,  with  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures, both  of  textile  fabrics  and  hardware 
goods,  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
centres  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire, 
possessing  a  large  share  in  the  transit  traffic 
between  Vienna  and  Trieste.  Gratz  is  the 
seat  of  a  University,  and  possesses  a  cele- 
brated institution  called  the  Johanneum, 
(from  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Archduke 
John,)  which  contains  a  magnificent  mu- 
seum and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.  The  fe- 
male population  of  Gratz  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  for  their  beauty. 

All  the  other  towns  in  Styria  are  small. 
Bruck,  which  is  to  the  northward  of  Gratz, 
and,  like  that  place,  on  the  line  of  railway 
between  Trieste  and  the  capital,  has  nu- 
merous slate-quarries  and  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   JEisenerz,  to  the  north-westward, 

1  A  Styrian  priest,  (says  the  legend,")  being 
driven  by  an  irruption  of  the  Tartars  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  carried  with  him  this  Madonna, 
the  only  ornament  of  his  rude  church.  As  he 
wandered  through  the  mountains  for  safety,  a 
light  suddenly  burst  from  heaven,  and  the  Ma- 


has  ricli  iron-works,  supplied  by  the  abund- 
ant on  s  of  the  neighbouring  u  ountains. 
Leoben,  (on  the  Mur,)  Marburg  and  Pettau, 
(both  on  the  Drave,)  and  Cilly,  (on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  river  Save,)  are  small  and 
thriving  towns,  but  only  of  local  importance. 
Leoben  is  historically  noted  for  the  peace 
concluded  therebetween  France  and  Austria 
in  1797.  The  baths  of  Toplitz,  near  Cilly, 
attract  numerous  visitors. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  in 
the  province  is  the  village  of  Mariazell — the 
"  Loretto"  of  Austria — to  which  crowds  of 
devout  worshippers  of  the  Virgin  make  an- 
nual pilgrimage.  Mariazell  stands  near  the 
summit  of  a  mountain-ridge,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  province,  at  a  height  of  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Be- 
sides a  stone  image  of  the  Virgin, surmount- 
ing an  insulated  pillar,  there  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  which  attracts  equally 
the  regards  of  the  faithful,  and  to  which 
one  of  the  many  legends  of  the  Romish 
Church  is  attached.!  Mariazell  is  also  noted 
for  its  forges  and  iron-foundries. 


Illtria  includes  Carinthia  and  Carniola, 
besides  the  coast  region  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  erected  (together  with  the 
Tyrol  and  a  part  of  Croatia)  into  a  separate 
kingdom  by  the 'first  Napoleon,  during  the 
plenitude  of  his  power. 

The  chief  place  in  Carinthia  is  Klagen- 
furth,  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  watered 
by  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Drave.  Kla- 
genfurth  has  a  population  of  12,000:  though 
only  of  moderate  size,  it  is  a  fine  city,  with 
silk  and  cloth  manufactures,  and  consider- 
able transit  trade.  The  famous  lead-mines 
of  Kleiberg  are  about  thirty  miles  distant, 
to  the  westward.  Villach,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  less  distant,  is  noted  for  its 
quarries  of  white  marble,  which— as  well  as 
various  metallic  produce — is  abundant  in 
this  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  city  of  Laybaeh,  (17,000  inhabitants,) 
in  Carniola,  is  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  has  a  great  transit 
trade,  besides  manufactures  of  silk  and  por- 
celain. It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Save,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  and  highly 
interesting  district.  About  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  westward  are  the  rich  quicksil- 
ver mines  of  Idria ;  at  the  same  distance  to 
the  south-west,  the  magnificent  caverns  of 
Adelsberg,  described  in  a  preceding  page. 
Lake  Zirknitz  is  in  the  same  locality. 

The  Illyrian  coast  is  divided  into  the 
counties  of  Goritz  and  Gradisca,  the  circle 
of  Istria,  and  the  town  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory of  Trieste.  It  is  in  the  last-named 
place  that  the  commercial  importance  of 
Illyria,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  Austrian 
empire,  is  centered. 

Trieste  (64,000  inhabitants)  stands  near 
the  head  of  the   Adriatic,  at  the  eastward 

donna  herself,  descending  on  the  clouds  with  her 
infant  Son,  in  the  very  same  attitude  in  which 
she  was  represented  in  the  picture,  ordered  him 
to  hang  it,  up  on  a  tree  which  she  pointed  out, 
and  sent  him  forth  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that, 
through  it,  her  ear  would  ever  be  open. 
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extremity  of  a  gulf  to  which  its  name  is 
given.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sea- 
ports on  the  Mediterranean,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Austria,  and  the 
fourth  city  in  the  empire  in  point  of  size 
and  population.  Ship-huilding  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  important 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  besides  soap- 
works,  rope  walks,  and  sugar-refineries. 
Trieste  has  no  natural  harbour,  but  a  canal 
enables  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  to 
penetrate  within  the  heart  of  the  town,  and 
a  huge  mole,  constructed  of  regular  ma- 
sonry, serves  as  a  protection  to  shipping. 

A  short  distance  from  Trieste,  to  the 
south-westward,  are  the  towns  of  Capo  d' 
Istria,  Isola,  and  Pirano,  sea-ports  of  small 
size,  but  flourishing  places.  Pirano  has 
extensive  salines  (or  sal t-mai'shes)  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Goritz,  or  Gorz,  twenty- 
five  miles  north-west  of  Trieste,  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  city  of  some  note  and  above  10,000 
inhabitants.  Near  it  is  Gradisca,  a  small 
fortified  town.  Not  far  distant  from  the 
latter  is  Aquileia,  of  ancient  fame,  but  now 
a  mere  village. 

Among  several  small  sea-port  towns  to 
the  southward  of  Trieste,  upon  the  shores  of 
the  peninsula  of  Istria,  the  two  most  im- 
portant are  Rovigno  and  Tola,  the  former  of 
which  has  flourishing  trade,  fisheries,  and 
ship-building  yards.  Pola,  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is  distin- 
guished less  for  the  excellence  of  its  harbour, 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the 
Austrian  government  as  the  chief  naval 
station  of  the  empire,  than  for  its  magnifi- 
cent Koman  remains,  amongst  which  is  a 
large  amphitheatre.  The  situation  of  Pola, 
however,  is  unhealthy,  and  the  adjacent 
region  has  a  desolate  aspect. 


Bohemia  is  the  largest  and  most  populous 
amongst  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  is  in  all  respects  a  highly  important, 
valuable,  and  productive  territory.  It  early 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  history,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  for  a  time  distinguished 
by  their  devoted  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  But  their  efforts 
in  its  behalf  were  overpowered  by  the  influ- 
ences of  Pome  and  the  arms  of  Austria,  and 
the  teachings  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  gave  way  before  the  fierce  persecu- 
tions to  which  their  followers  wei*e  exposed. 
The  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  people 
of  Bohemia,  although  their  country  (along 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia)  still  bears  the  nominal  title  of 
a  separate  kingdom,  alike  merged  in  the 
general  system  of  Austrian  despotism  and 
so-called  "  paternal  "  rule. 

Prague  (105,000  inhabitants)  stands  fore- 
most amongst  the  cities  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  German 
towns.  It  is,  next  to  Vienna,  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in 
point  of  size  and  population.  Prague  stands 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  Moldau,  (the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Elbe,)  in  the  centre  of 
the  province,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  region.     It  is  the  chief  seat  of 


the  manufacturing  industry  of  Bohemia, 
and  a  place  of  great  inland  trade.  This  is 
facilitated  by  its  extensive  railway-com- 
munication, which  gives  its  citizens  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  Vienna  on  the  one 
side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities  of  north- 
ern and  western  Germany  in  another  di- 
rection. 

Prague  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
possesses  several  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  literature  :  it  is  also 
an  archiepiscopal  city.  Its  cathedral  is  in- 
teresting and  imposing,  as  are  also  the 
former  palace  of  the  Bohemian  kings  and 
several  of  the  palaces  once  occupied  by  its 
powerful  nobles.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  amongst  the  population  of 
Prague,  and  their  synagogue  and  burial- 
ground  attract  the  curious  regard  of  the 
stranger.  Two  fine  bridges  cross  the  Mol- 
dau, the  banks  of  which  display  highly 
attractive  scenery. 

Amongst  the  numerous  smaller  towns  of 
Bohemia,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
Reichenberg ,  on  the  river  Neisse,  (a  tributary 
of  the  Oder,)  near  the  Prussian  frontier:  it 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  a  population  of  13,500. 
Koniggratz,  on  the  Elbe,  is  a  strongly  forti- 
fied city,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 
Leitomitschel,  near  the  border  of  Moravia, 
has  important  manufactures  of  muslin  and 
paper.  Kuttenberg,  forty  miles  east  of  Prague, 
lies  amidst  mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead. 
Budiveis,  on  the  Moldau,  to  the  southward 
of  Prague,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  city, 
with  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  important 
cloth-manufactures.  Krummau,i\\  the  same 
neighbourhood,  (to  the  south-by-west,)  is  a 
busy  and  flourishing  town.  Pilsen,  fifty 
miles  west-by-south  of  Prague,  possesses 
iron  mines  and  cloth-manufactures,  with  a 
population  which  nearly  approaches  10,000. 

Marienbad  and  Eger,  both  to  the  west  of 
Prague,  and  not  far  from  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tier, attract  notice  from  their  medicinal 
springs.  The  latter  stands  on  the  river 
Eger,  which  flows  into  the  Elbe,  below  the 
junction  of  the  Moldau:  its  baths  are  situ- 
ated at  Eranzensbrunnen,  a  short  distance 
to  the  northward.  Carlsbad,  also  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eger,  (in  a  deep  and  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  little  stream  of 
the  Tepel,  an  affluent  of  the  Eger,  flows,) 
is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  which  attract  visit- 
ors from  every  part  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  for  its  steel  and  iron- works.  Carlsbad 
is  seventy-two  miles  distant  from  Prague, 
in  the  direction  of  W.  by  N. — Joachimsthal, 
to  the  northward,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
mining  district  which  adjoins  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Erz-gebirge  and  the  Saxon 
frontier. 

The  small  town  of  Leitmeritz,  (4300  in- 
habitants,) situated  on  the  Elbe,  to  the 
northward  of  Prague,  lies  within  one  of  the 
most  productive  portions  of  the  Bohemian 
plain.  Toplitz,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west, 
is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths.  Pvtcrs- 
walde  is  a  long  straggling  town  on  the  Saxon 
frontier,  upon  the  dividing-range  of  the  Erz- 
ivcbirge  ;  immediately  south  of  it  is  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Kulm,  noted  in  the  war  of  1813. 
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Close  by  the  neighbouring  village  of  Arbesau 
is  a  lofty  obelisk  of  cast-iron,  erected  by  the 
Austrian's  who  were  engaged  in  that  great 
battle  to  the  memory  of  their  commander, 
Count  Mansfeld;  while  not  far  off  stands  a 
smaller  architectural  monument  in  the 
Gothic  style,  devoted  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  those  who  fell,  upon  the  same  occasion, 
in  the  common  cause  of  German  independ- 
ence. Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and 
close  to  the  Saxon  border,  the  stranger  ad- 
mires the  probischer  thor,  a  great  natural 
arch  of  eighty  feet  span  and  nearly  double 
that  height,  beneath  a  lofty  projecting  rock 
— one  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  the 
many  attractions  of  a  district  that  abounds 
in  scenic  beauties. 


Moravia  possesses  the  considerable  towns 
of  Brunn  and  Olmutz,  besides  many  of 
smaller  size. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  a 
population  of  45,000,  is  seated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwittawa, 
two  small  affluents  of  the  river  Morava, 
which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Danube. 
It  is  distinguished  as  a  great  scat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  as  well  as  for  its  dy- 
ing, and  its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  works.  The  village  of  Austerlitz, 
the  scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  vic- 
tories, is  fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Olmutz,  to  the  north-east  of  Brunn,  and  on 
the  river  Morava,  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  province.  It  is  a  fortified  place,  of 
considerable  size,  and  the  seat  of  a  Univers- 
ity. Olmutz  has  12,500  inhabitants.  Iglau, 
Prosnitz,  Sternberg,  Neutitschen,  and  Ni- 
colsberg,  all  of  them  small  towns,  are  merely 
of  provincial  importance.  Iglau  has  up- 
wards of  16,000  inhabitants,  with  consider- 
able woollen  manufactures,  both  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  two  principal  places  in  Austrian 
Silesia  areTroppau  andTeschen — the  former 
on  the  Oppa,  the  latter  on  the  Olsa,  both  tri- 
butaries of  the  Oder.  Troppau  is  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  cloth  and  fire-arms,  and 
has  12,800  inhabitants ;  Teschen  has  only  half 
that  number. 


2.  THE  POLISH  COUNTRIES. 

The  topography  of  Galicia  requires  but 
brief  notice.  It  is  entirely  an  agricultural 
region,  and,  excepting  the  capital,  Lemberg, 
contains  no  towns  of  any  considerable  size 
or  importance. 

Lemberg  is  a  large  and  well-built  town 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Peltew,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Bug.  It  possesses  a  University, 
and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  provincial 
trade.  A  third  part  of  its  population  are 
•Tews,  which  people  are  numerous  through- 
out Galicia,  and  carry  on  the  greater  part 
of  its  commerce.  Lemberg  has  upwards  of 
seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants.  Brody, 
to  the  north-cast  of  Lemberg,  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  has  great  trade  both  with 
Russia  and  with  Turkey.  Drochobicz,  (7200 
inhabitants,)  to  the  south  of  Lemberg,  is  a 
small  but  thriving  town,  with  salt-works 


in  its  neighbourhood.  Sambor,  with  G600 
inhabitants,  in  the  same  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  on  the  upper  stream  of  the  Dnies- 
ter. Tarnow,  further  to  the  westward,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  16,000,  is  industrious  and  flourish- 
ing. Tamopol,  (17,000  inhabitants,)  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  is  noted  for  its 
commerce,  its  tanneries,  and  its  school  of 
philosophy.  Czemowiez,  on  the  river  Pruth, 
near  the  border  of  Moldavia,  with  a  popu- 
lation nearly  amounting  to  lu,000,  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  district  of  the  Bukowine, 
formerly  a  Turkish  territory. 

Bordering  on  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Galicia  is  the  ancient  Polish  city  of  Cra- 
cow, which,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory, 
was  constituted  a  free  state  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1816.  But  it  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  iniquitously  absorbed 
into  the  Austrian  empire,  with  the  tacit  ac- 
quiescence of  the  other  European  powers, 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  obligations  solemnly 
contracted.  Cracow  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  and  is  an  interesting  and 
venerable  place,  the  former  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  Its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  upwards  of  43,000. 

The  University  of  Cracow,  together  with 
its  college  and  public  library,  confer  on  it 
some  literary  distinction  ;  it  is  also  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  cathedral,  which,  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  Po- 
land, amongst  others  of  John  Sobieski  and 
Thaddeus  Koskiusko. 

A  short  distance  from  Cracow,  to  the  south- 
eastward, are  the  famous  salt-mines  of  Boch- 
nia  and  Wielicza,  which  are  amongst  the 
richest  in  the  world.  The  salt-mines  of 
"Wielicza  have  been  worked  ever  since  the 
sixteenth  century:  they  produce  annually 
about  150,000  cwt.  of  salt.  The  workings  in 
these  mines  consist  of  three  stories,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  bed  or  stratum  of 
salt,  and  the  lowest  of  which  is  at  a  depth 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  feet. 
The  lowest  working  extends  over  a  distance 
of  nearly  half  a  league  in  length,  and  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth ;  it  consists 
of  galleries  and  chambers  of  great  height, 
wholly  excavated  out  of  the  salt,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, left  for  the  purpose,  and  some  of 
these  chambers  are  from  180  to  300  feet 
high.  Within  the  mines  are  three  chapels, 
also  sculptured  out  of  the  solid  salt,  and 
with  the  pulpit, crucifix,  and  various  statues, 
all  of  the  same  material. 

Upon  occasion  of  these  mines  being  visited 
by  persons  of  distinction,  the  chapels,  gal- 
leries, and  vaulted  roofs  are  illuminated  by 
innumerable  torches,  the  light  from  which, 
flashing  upon  the  crystallized  surfaces 
around,  and  reflected  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, gives  to  the  whole  scene  a  splendid 
and  almost  magical  appearance.  At  other 
times,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  entire  mass  of  salt 
is  dark,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mine  is 
neither  striking  nor  prepossessing.  The 
comparatively  small  amount  of  light  which 
suffices  for  the  miners  to  pursue  their  la- 
bours by  no  means  produces  any  effects  of  a 
brilliant  or  imposing  character.     The  often- 
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repeated  wonder  of  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
flowing  through  the  salt  rock  of  the  Wielicza 
mines  is  devoid  of  foundation.  There  are 
some  springs  of  fresh  water,  but  they  come 
from  above,  (the  soil  immediately  overlying 
the  salt  being  a  black  clay,  above  which  is 
a  stratum  of  sand  abundantly  saturated 
with  water,)  and  do  not  touch  the  salt  rock 
in  their  course.  Wherever  there  are  pools 
in  the  salt  rock,  or  streams  which  flow 
through  it,  their  water  is  necessarily  in- 
tensely and  bitterly  salt.l 


3.   THE  HUNGARIAN  PROVINCES. 

Hungary  is  a  country  which  has  attracted, 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  the  regards  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  condition  of  its 
people  has  excited  the  interest  alike  of  the 
politician  and  the  moralist.  Originally  an 
independent  nation,  the  Hungarians  be- 
came united  to  the  Austrian  crown  with  the 
solemnly  pledged  and  often  repeated  Guar- 
antee on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  for  the  preservation  of 
their  institutions  and  liberties  intact,  and 
it  was  only  the  violation  of  these  pledges 
that  led  to  the  recent  gallant  but  ill-fated 
struggle  under  their  devoted  leader,  Louis 
Kossuth. 

The  cities  of  Hungary  are  large  and  im- 
portant. Pesth,  Debreczin,  and  Presburg, 
rank  amongst  the  first-class  towns  of  the 
empire,  and  there  are  numerous  others  of 
considerable  size  and  of  provincial  import- 
ance. Nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, bear  yet  the  marks  of  the  late  disas- 
trous struggle. 

Pesth  and  Buda,  situated  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube,  at  a  distance  of  135 
miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Vienna,  form 
together  the  modern  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city  in  the  Austrian  empire 
in  point  of  size  and  population.  Buda  (in 
German,  Ofen,  or  Oven,  from  the  heat  of  its 
mineral  waters)  is  an  ancient  place,  built 
chiefly  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  a  range  of 
picturesque  hills ;  the  town  is  commanded 
and  overlooked  by  the  castle,  a  stern  and 
feudal-looking  pile.  In  this  was  deposited 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  presented  to  the 
King  of  Hungary  by  Pope  Sylvester,  a.  d. 
1000,  and  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  This  cherished  monu- 
ment of  Hungarian  independence,  removed 
by  Kossuth  during  the  recent  struggle,  with 
a  view  to  its  preservation  to  the  Magyar 
nation,  fell  subsequently  into  the  possession 
of  Austria,  and  has  since  been  deposited  at 
Vienna.  Buda,  which  has  40,000  inhabit- 
ants, communicates  with  Pesth  by  a  hand- 
some suspension-bridge,  constructed  a  few 
years  since  by  an  English  engineer.  Pesth, 
with  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants,  is  of 
larger  size  than  Buda,  and  is  a  handsome 
and.  well-built  modern  town,  the  seat  of  a 
University.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  inland 
trade  of  Hungary,  and  has  four  great  annual 
fairs,  at  which  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  assemble  for  commercial  purposes. 
Pesth,  however,  bears  evidence  of  the  bom- 
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bardment  which  it  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  during  the  insurgent  move- 
ments of  1849. 

Alt-Buda,  four  miles  distant  from  Buda,  is 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aquin- 
cum,  where  Attila  held  his  court.  Upon  a 
hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad,  long  the 
residence  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Presburg,  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  its  diet,  or 
legislative  assembly,  is  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  frontier  of  Lower  Austria.  It 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
at  a  distance  of  only  thirty-five  miles  below 
Vienna.  Presburg  is  a  decayed  place,  less 
populous  now  than  formerly,  though  still 
containing  40,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  academy  or  minor  University.  A  few 
miles  above  Presburg,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  March  or  Morava,  (which  divides 
Hungary  from  Lower  Austria,)  are  the  pretty 
village  and  castle  of  Theben,  a  favourite 
holiday  resort  of  the  citizens.  About  mid- 
way between  Presburg  and  Buda,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Waag,  is  the  strong  and  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Komorn,  which  is  also 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Komorn  play- 
ed an  important  part  during  the  struggle  lor 
Hungarian  independence,  in  1849,  and  was 
held  for  some  time  against  the  Austrian 
armies,  by  the  Hungarian  troops  under 
General  Klapka. 

Within  that  portion  of  Hungary  which 
lies  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  four  circles  into 
which  the  country  is  divided,  are  the  towns 
of  Baab,  Oedenburg,  Stein-am- Anger,  Stuhl- 
weissenburg,  Veszprim,  Keszthely,  Funf- 
kirchen,  and  Mohacs,  besides  many  places 
of  inferior  note.  Raab,  with  a  population 
of  18,000,  is  an  episcopal  city,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  joins  the  Danube. 
Oedenburg,  with  nearly  15,000  inhabitants, 
is  near  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Neu- 
siedler  See,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  vine- 
growing  neighbourhood.  Near  it  is  Ester- 
haz,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Esterhazy 
family.  Stein-am- Anger,  (or  Szombathely,) 
with  3800  inhabitants,  is  a  small  town  to 
the  southward  of  Oedenburg. 

Stuhlweissenburg ,  further  to  the  east,  in 
the  direction  of  S.  W.  from  Buda,  is  of 
larger  size  :  it  has  a  population  of  22,000, 
and  is  an  episcopal  city,  of  ancient  origin, 
the  scene  of  the  coronation  and  burial  of 
several  of  the  Hungarian  kings.  Both  Vesz- 
prim and  Keszthely  are  near  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Balaton  lake,  the  former  at  its 
lower,  the  latter  near  its  upper,  extremity. 
Veszprim,  which  has  upwards  of  10,000  in- 
habitants, contains  a  handsome  episcopal 
palace,  crowning  a  steep  hill,  once  occupied 
by  a  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks. 
Funfkirchen,  or  Pecs,  (14,500  inhabitants,)  105 
miles  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  Buda,  possesses  an 
ancient  cathedral,  and  has  rich  coal-mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Mohacs,  a  large  vil- 
lage on  the  Danube,  is  famous  for  a  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  between  the 
Hungarians  and  the  Turks,  a.  d.  1526,  in 
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which  the  former  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  their  king,  Lewis  II.,heing  slain, 
witli  many  of  his  nobles. 

The  largest  place  in  Hungary,  next  to  the 
capital,  is  Debreczin,  situated  120  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Pesth,  and  beyond  the  river 
Theiss.  Debreczin,  though  one  of  the  most 
manufacturing  and  commercial  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  containing  63,000  inhabitants, 
is  rather  an  immense  village  than  a  town ; 
its  streets  are  unpaved,  and  its  houses  in 
general  only  one  story  high.  Coarse  cloth, 
leather,  boots,  pottery,  and  soap,  are  among 
its  chief  articles  of  manufacture  ;  and  at  its 
four  annual  fairs  the  people  of  the  adjacent 
districts  exchange  their  productions  for  the 
finer  articles  of  Vienna,  and  the  foreign  pro- 
duce supplied  through  its  medium.  De- 
breczin became  for  a  brief  time  the  seat  of 
the  national  diet  of  Hungary  during  the 
late  insurrection,  when  the  occupation  of 
Pesth  by  the  Austrian  arms  compelled  its  re- 
tirement to  the  east  of  the  Theiss. 

Kardszag,  (11,000  inhabitants,)  twenty- 
seven  miles  S.  "YV.  of  Debreczin,  and  Gross- 
Wardein,  (or,  in  Sclavonic,  Nagy-Varad,) 
with  a  population  of  20,000,  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  southward,  are  both  consider- 
able places.  Szegedin,  a  large  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Theiss,  with  36,000  inhabitants, 
situated  100  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Pesth,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  has 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  cloth, 
besides  considerable  trade.  Theresianopel , 
(or  Szabadka,)  midway  between  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  is  also  an  important  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  place.  The  village 
of  Zenta,  on  the  Theiss,  to  the  south-east- 
ward, is  noted  for  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks,  in  1697. 

Neusatz,  (or  Uj-Videk,)  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  is  important  from  its  com- 
merce, and  communicates  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  with  the  strong  fortress  of  Peter- 
waradein,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Before  the  late  Hungarian  war,  Neusatz  had 
upwards  of  17,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  course  of  that  un- 
happy struggle,  in  1849.  Temeswar,  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Theiss,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Banat,  and 
besides  being  a  strong  fortress  has  consider- 
able commerce,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
healthiness  of  its  locality.  Its  population 
is  less  than  20,000.  Werschitz,  in  the  same 
province,  to  the  southward,  is  also  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  18,000  inhabitants.  Alt 
and  Neii  Arad,  to  the  northward  of  Temes- 
war, are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Maros, 
the  chief  affiuent  of  the  Theiss. 

In  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Hun- 
garian plain,  towards  the  skirts  of  the  Car- 
pathians, are  a  great  number  of  moderate- 
sized  towns,  many  of  them  distinguished  by 
mining-works.  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and 
Neusohl,  all  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Pesth,  are  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, and  have  extensive  works  in  metal. 
Schemnitz,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  has 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  school  of 
mineralogy,  but  the  produce  of  its  mines  has 
fallen  off  of  late  years.  Neusohl  (12,000  in- 
habitants) is  noted  for  its  rich  copper-works. 
Schmolnitz  and  JRosenau,  both  situated  in  the 


mountains,  further  to  the  eastward,  are  also 
great  seats  of  mining  industry.  Kaschau, 
which  has  neaily  14,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
same  direction,  (130  miles  N.  E.  of  Pesth,)  is 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary. 
The  village  of  Agtelek,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Kosenau,is  near  the  magni- 
ficent grotto  of  Baradla,  formed  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  This  grotto  divides  into  several 
caverns  filled  with  superb  stalactites,  and 
traversed  by  three  brooks.  It  is  often  visit- 
ed by  foreigners,  whose  admiration  is  uni- 
formly excited  by  the  vastness  of  its  halls, 
the  huge  proportions  of  its  columns,  and 
the  mysterious  windings  of  its  long  under- 
ground passages. 

Erlait,  seventy  miles  to  the  north-east- 
ward of  Pesth,  with  a  population  nearly 
reaching  20,000,  has  considerable  cloth  ma- 
nufactures and  trade,  and  derives  repute 
from  the  wines  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Tokay,  further  in  the  same  direction,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Theiss,  possesses  the  latter  kind 
of  celebrity  in  a  still  higher  degree.  Mis- 
kolcz,  west  of  Tokay,  is  a  large  and  well-built 
commercial  town,  with  30,0u0  inhabitants: 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Dyos-gyor  is 
celebrated  for  its  iron-forges  and.  its  glass- 
works. JSperies,  to  the  northward  of  Ka- 
schau, (and  140  miles  N.  E.  of  Pesth,)  is  locally 
important,  and  has  a  celebrated  opal-mine 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Szigeth,  with  7000 
inhabitants,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Theiss,  and  amidst  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Carpathians,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  valu- 
able salt-mines  of  the  neighbouring  district. 
It  lies  220  miles  to  the  east-by-north  of  Pesth, 
and  nearly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hun- 
gary. Nagy-Banya,  (or  Neustadt,)  in  the 
same  locality,  has  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
lead,  together  with  mineral  waters. 


Transylvania,  a  mountainous  region 
which  constitutes  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  Hungarian  countries,  was  the  scene 
of  many  well-fought  contests  during  the 
late  struggle  for  independence,  in  which  the 
Hungarians,  under  the  gallant  leadership  of 
General  Bern,  were  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Its  three  principal  towns  are  Kron- 
stadt,  Klausenburg,and  Hermanstadt,  which., 
however,  are  only  places  of  moderate  size. 
Karlsburg,  Maros- Vasarheiy,  and  Bistritz, 
are  smaller,  but  are  of  considerable  local  im- 
portance. 

Kronstadt,  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
Transylvania,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  Turkish  frontier,  is  the  most  in- 
dustrious manufacturing  and  commercial 
town  in  the  province.  It  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  neighbouring  prin- 
cipalities of  "Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and 
has  28,000  inhabitants.  Hermanstadt,  also  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  is  within 
the  Transylvanian  portion  of  the  Military 
Frontier,  and  forms  an  important  military 
post.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  trade, 
but  has  declined  in  this  respect,  though  its 
population  still  exceeds  21 ,000.  To  the  south- 
ward of  Hermanstadt  is  the  mountain-pass 
of  the  llother-thurm,  (across  the  range  of 
the  Southern  Carpathians,)  by  which  the 
river  Aluta  rushes  down  to  the  plains  of 
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Wallachia,  through  one  of  the  most  romantic 
of  the  valleys  that  connect  Transylvania 
and  "Wallachia. 

Karlsburg,  (12.000  inhabitants,)  on  the  Ma- 
ros,  is  to  the  north-west  of  Hermanstadt :  it 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  there  are  gold-mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Nagy-Enyed,  also  on 
the  Maros,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Karls- 
burg, possesses  a  celebrated  college,  the 
principal  educational  establishment  of  the 
Transylvanian  Calvinists.  Klausenburg ,  on 
the  river  Szamos,  (a  trihutary  of  the  Theiss,) 
near  the  centre  of  the  province,  is  the  seat 
of  the  general  government  of  Transylvania. 
31aros-  Vasarh-ely,  (or  Neumarkt,)  with  10,000 
inhabitants,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  seat  of 
the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  province, 
and  is  an  important  town,  the  capital  of  the 
district  called  the  Szeklerland. 


In  Sola  von i a  the  chief  places  of  note  are 
Peterwaradein  and  Eszek,  the  former  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  latter  on 
its  great  tributary  the  Drave. 

Peterwaradein  is  170  miles  to  the  S.  by  E.  of 
Buda,  and  is  a  strong  fortress,  built  upon  an 
isolated  hill  which  commands  the  river:  its 
population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  is  lit- 
tle above  4000.  Karlowitz,  a  few  miles  lower 
down  the  Danube,  is  an  important  and  pic- 
turesquely situated  place.  Semlin,  to  the 
south-eastward,  with  10,000  inhabitants, 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the 
Danube,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Turk- 
ish city  of  Belgrade.  Though  thriving,  and 
important  by  its  situation  as  a  frontier- 
town,  standing  as  it  does  upon  the  border  of 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  worlds,  it  is 
but  of  small  size  and  mean  appearance. 

Eszek,  on  the  Drave,  (150  miles  to  the 
south  of  Buda,)  has  considerable  commerce, 
and  derives  additional  importance  from  its 
extensive  fortifications,  which  are  upon  a 
scale  of  vast  magnitude.  It  has  12,000  in- 
habitants. Brod,  forty-five  miles  to  the  S. 
W.,  is  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Save. 
Neu  Gradisca,  further  westward,  lies  a  short 
distance  to  the  northward  of  that  river, 
which  forms  the  line  of  the  Turkish  frontier. 


Croatia  contains  two  cities  of  some  note, 
Agram  and  Fiuine.  The  other  towns  are  all 
of  small  size. 

Agram  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Save,  upon  the  lOAver  slopes  of 
a  range  of  well- wooded  hills,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred-and-ninety  miles  S.  W.  of 
Buda.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Ban,  or 
Viceroy,  of  Croatia,  and  is  also  an  episcopal 
town,  with  an  academy,  a  gymnasium,  ex- 
tensive trade,  and  nearly  15,000  inhabitants. 
Kartetadt,  a  small  fortified  city  on  the  Kulpa, 
(which  joins  the  Save,)  is  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  S.  W.  It  lies  on  the  great  line  of  road 
across  the  mountains  to  Fiume,  and  hence 
comiviands  considerable  transit  trade.  A 
liqueur  called  rosoglio,  well  known  in  the 
Levant,  is  extensively  made  here. 

Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  is  the  chief 
sea-port  of  the  Hungarian  countries.  It 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  and 
possesses  a  good  harbour.     It  has  11,000  in- 


habitants, with  some  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, paper,  and  rosoglio,  and  exports  corn 
and  other  native  produce.  The  commerce  of 
Fiume,  however,  is  inconsiderable  compared 
with  that  of  Trieste,  its  greater  neighbour, 
which  is  less  than  forty  miles  to  the  north- 
westward. The  small  ports  of  Buccari  and 
Porto  Re  are  near  Fiume,  to  the  south-east- 
ward. Buccari  is  an  oval  and  land-locked 
basin,  enclosed  by  precipitous  hills.  Upon 
its  eastern  side,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore, 
fountains  of  fresh  water  bubble  up  with 
great  force,  and  form  a  series  of  little  fresh- 
water whirlpools  in  the  midst  of  the  salt 
water. 


Dalmatia  (with  the  small  portion  of  the 
Albanian  coast  that  belongs  to  Austria) 
forms  nominally  a  separate  kingdom.  Its 
inhabitants  are  industrious  and  enterprising 
mariners,  settled  at  various  points  along  the 
extensive  coast-line  of  the  province,  or  upon 
the  numerous  adjacent  islands.  The  in- 
terior is  mountainous  and  rugged. 

The  town  of  Zara,  on  the  coast,  (7000  in- 
habitants,) is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  of  Dalmatia.  It  contains  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but  is  im- 
portant from  its  commerce,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  goodness  of  its  harbour.  Spalatro, 
Ragusa,  and  Cattaro,  are  thriving  sea-port 
towns  lying  further  to  the  southward,  and 
engaged  in  extensive  coasting-trade.  Spa- 
latro, which  has  upwards  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  the  most  considerable  town  in  the 
province  :  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  palace 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  after  his  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  the  Roman  purple,  are  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Both  Ragusa  and 
Cattaro  are  nearly  adjacent  to  the  Turkish 
frontier,  the  latter  at  the  head  of  an  inlet 
called  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro.  C'urzola,  upon  the 
island  of  that  name — one  of  the  long  chain 
of  the  Dalmatian  archipelago — is  a  small 
and  thriving  port,  with  fewer  than  2000  in- 
habitants. The  island,  which  is  very  fertile 
and  beautiful,  contains  a  total  population 
of  6500. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population.  —  The  Austrian  Empire  in- 
cludes about  thirty-six  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants—an average,  on  the  whole,  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  small 
ratio,  considering  the  great  natural  fertility 
of  many  of  its  provinces. 

The  most  populous  portion  of  the  empire 
is  the  Italian  province  ;  next  so,  the  terri- 
tories of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia. 
The  least  populous  provinces  are  those  ad- 
jacent to  the  Alps,  (Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Styria, 
and  Illyria,)  with  the  mountainous  terri- 
tories of  Dalmatia  and  Transylvania. 

In  Galicia  and  Hungary,  which  are  chiefly 
agricultural  countries,  the  villages  are  usu- 
ally large,  but  widely  scattered.  In  the 
provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
the  towns  are  more  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  besides  a  very 
abundant  population  dispersed  in  villages 
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and  hamlets  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another,  and  the  people  of  which  are  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  the  Austrian 
empire  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which 
embraces  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
Illyria,  Dalmatia,and  the  Military  Frontier, 
and  includes  almost  the  entire  population  of 
Galicia. 

The  German  race  predominates  in  Styria 
and  Tyrol,  and  forms  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  with 
Salzburg ;  the  Germans,  however,  constitute 
little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  total 
population  of  the  empire. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  in- 
habitants are  divided  between  the  Magyars 
and  various  Sclavonic  nations,  but  the  for- 
mer are  the  dominant  race,  and  embrace  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

In  the  province  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 
the  population  is  wholly  Italian,  and  people 
of  this  nation  are  also  numerous  in  the 
soxithern  part  of  Tyrol,  and  the  maritime 
districts  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia.  There  are 
about  750,000  Jews  in  the  Austrian  Empire  : 
they  are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  of 
Galicia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary. 
Gipsies,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  are  scattered 
over  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  diversity  of  languages  spoken  among 
the  people  of  so  many  various  races  is  of 
course  great,  and  the  difference  between 
their  dispositions,  feelings,  and  interests, 
not  less  so.  This  has  always  constituted  a 
great  source  of  weakness  to  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  has  recently  threatened  its 
dissolution ;  even  at  the  present  time  this 
circumstance  places  its  duration  in  obvious 
peril.  The  Sclavonian  and  Magyar  nations 
are  rapidly  advancing  in  intelligence  and 
resources,  and  are  daily  becoming  less  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  yoke  of  German 
dominion;  while,  to  the  southward  of  the 
Alps,  the  dull  and  grinding  despotism  of 
Austrian  rule  is  regarded  with  detestation 
by  nearly  all  classes  of  the  Lombard  popu- 
lation. 

Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture. — Wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  are  grown  in  the  north  ; 
the  vine  and  maize  chiefly  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces.  About  a  third  part  of 
the  total  extent  of  the  land  is  estimated  to 
be  under  tillage.  The  processes  of  agri- 
culture are  in  general  very  rudely  conducted, 
especially  in  the  Hungarian  countries  and 
Galicia ;  but  the  surplus  of  produce  in  most 
of  the  provinces  is,  notwithstanding,  very 
considerable.  In  some  parts  of  the  Hunga- 
rian plain  the  soil  is  of  so  rich  a  quality,  that 
no  manure  is  required  for  the  choicest  crops, 
and,  when  not  burnt  up  by  excessive  drought, 
the  growth  of  the  grass  is  luxuriant  to  an 
extent  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  The 
soil  of  the  Banat,  and  other  districts  adja- 
cent to  the  great  rivers,  consists  of  a  black 
vegetable  mould,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  abundant  crops  of 
which  are  raised  and  exported.  In  fact, 
Hungary  and  Galicia  are  the  two  principal 
corn-growing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  nearly  all  the  provinces  rye  forms  the 
principal  crop,  and  is  the  chief  food  of  the 


people ;  next  in  importance  are  oats,  and 
then  barley  and  wheat.  In  Galicia  barley 
and  oats  are  used  in  immense  quantities 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  and  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  same  province  wheatofthe 
finest  quality  is  grown,  and  sent  in  great 
quantity,  by  way  of  the  Vistula,  to  the  port 
of  Dantzic. 

The  wheat  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Lower  Austria,  is  also  abundant,  and  of 
good  quality.  Maize  forms  a  frequent  crop 
in  Styria,  Moravia,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  is 
extensively  grown  throughout  the  southern 
provinces. 

The  district  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine  is  very  considerable,  extending  from 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  in  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria  to  the  north-eastern  por- 
tions of  Hungary.  The  wines  most  cele- 
brated for  their  quality  are  made  in  the 
latter  province,  in  the  tract  of  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  town  of  Tokay,  on  the  Upper 
Theiss.  The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  for  silk-Mrorms,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced,  but  the 
Italian  provinces  are  the  great  seat  of  this 
branch  of  industry. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  grown  in  various 
parts  of  Hungary.  In  Bohemia,  flax  and 
hemp  are  raised  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  supply  the  materials  for  manufacture; 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root,  for  sugar, 
is  also  extensively  pursued  in  that  province 
and  Galicia,  and  hops  are  largely  grown  in 
the  former.  Both  rape  and  hemp  are  pro- 
duced in  some  quantity  in  the  marshy  tracts 
of  Hungary,  and  poppies  (for  the  making  of 
oil)  are  much  cultivated. 

The  extent  of  land  in  pasture  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  cattle  are  deficient  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  but  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
and  these  provinces  now  yield  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool,  especially  the  district  of  the 
Bukowine.  In  Transylvania  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Hungary  are  vast  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  and  hides  are  extensively  ex- 
ported from  the  former  province.  In  the 
Alpine  provinces  the  dairy  produce  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  cattle  are  of  excellent 
description.  In  Moravia  the  pastures  are 
also  extensive,  and  oxen  and  horses  are 
annually  exported. 

Manufactures.  —  In  the  Austrian  empire 
the  various  manufactures  are  not  confined 
to  certain  districts,  but  are  generally  pur- 
sued, though  on  a  limited  scale,  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  in  some  provinces,  as 
in  Hungary  and  Galicia,  rather  as  a  domes- 
tic occupation  than  a  branch  of  national 
industry.  Linen  is  a  great  article  of  manu- 
facture, and  in  the  northern  provinces  spin- 
ning and  weaving  form  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  peasantry  during  the  winter, 
especially  of  the  women. 

Woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  also  hard- 
ware, are  made  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
empire,  and  of  late  years  the  cotton  manu- 
facture has  become  very  generally  diffused. 
The  finest  qualities  of  linen  are  made  in 
Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Bohe- 
mia, which  supply  a  considerable  quantity 
for  the  consumption  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
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vinces,  though  little  for  foreign  export. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  are  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Sile- 
sia, and  the  province  of  Austria  Proper  :  in 
the  most  western  part  of  Galicia,  adjacent 
to  the  Silesian  province,  woollen  and  cotton 
mills  have  also  been  established  within  a 
recent  period.  In  Hungary,  wool  is  made 
into  coarse  cloth  by  the  peasantry,  for  home 
consumption  ;  but  manufacturing  industry 
is  generally  deficient  in  that  country,  ex- 
cepting in  connexion  with  its  numerous 
mines. 

Bohemia  is  much  celebrated  for  its  glass- 
works, as  well  as  for  various  branches  of 
mining  industry,  and  forms,  with  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  the  most  manufacturing  portion 
of  the  empire,  excepting  Lombardy.  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  are  great  seats  of 
mining  industry.  In  Transylvania,  and 
also  in  Hungary,  some  manufacture  of 
leather  is  carried  on.  Paper  is  made  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  many  of  the  Austrian 
provinces,  owing  to  the  great  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  linen  rags. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Austria  is  not 
a  manufacturing  state,  and  is  obliged  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  the  manufactured 
produce  of  Britain  and  other  countries. 

Commerce. — The  principal  imports  consist 
of  the  manufactured  goods  of  Britain,  with 
those  of  Saxony,  Prussian  Silesia, and  other 
parts  of  Germany :  olive  oil,  wax,  honey, 
and  the  various  articles  of  colonial  and  tro- 
pical produce  (cofFee,  tea,  sugar,  &c.).  The 
exports  are  corn,  wine,  wool,  and  timber ; 
with  some  woollen  goods,  porcelain,  and 
glass,  and  a  variety  of  mineral  produce,  in- 
cluding salt  to  a  great  extent.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  empire  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  its  limited  sea-coast.  Trieste 
is  the  great  port  for  the  German  provinces, 
Venice  for  the  Italian  territory,  and  Fiume 
for  the  Hungarian  countries.  Along  the 
narrow  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  however,  are 
numerous  good  harbours,  some  of  which  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  commercial  import- 
ance, and  will  probably  in  time  become  the 
outlets  of  extensive  trade. 

Internal  Communication.  ■ —  The  Austrian 
government  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
means  of  communication  between  its  differ- 
ent provinces,  and  excellent  highways 
traverse  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
From  Pavia,  in  Italy, an  uninterrupted  mac- 
adamized road,  more  than  1120  miles  in 
length,  leads  (across  mountains  and  rivers) 
to  Czernowicz,  in  the  Bukowine,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Galicia;  and  similar 
high  roads  lead  from  Vienna  to  Milan,Trieste, 

1  This  land  transit,  between  the  towns  of  Or- 
sova and  Scala  Gladova,  forms  a  terrible  source  of 
annoyance  to  travellers,  whether  for  the  purposes 
of  business  or  pleasure.  Let  us  hear  the  experi- 
ence of  a  recent  tourist.  "  Being  at  Orsova,  and 
a  few  miles  only  from  Scala  Gladova,  which  is  be- 
low the  Iron  Gate,  with  one's  passport  vit$  and 
one's  shirts  ransacked,  it  might  be  hoped  that  we 
were  likely  to  advance  a  little.  It  was  now  nine 
in  the  morning— the  day  was  before  us.  But  for 
three  hours  after  all  was  ready,  we  did  nothing. 
The  conveyances  which  were  to  take  us  to  Scala 
Gladova  were  assembled,  but  the  police  forbade 
us  even  to  enter  them  until  they  gave  the  signal. 
So  we  lounged  about  on  the  muddy  wharf  of  Or- 


Prague,  Buda,  and  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern frontiers.  The  mountain-chains 
which  intervene  between  the  Italian  and 
Adriatic  provinces  and  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
and  those  which  form  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  have  necessitated 
the  formation  of  roads  across  their  passes, 
many  of  which  have  been  constructed  at  vast 
labour  and  expense.  Upwards  of  sixty 
mountain-passes  have  thus  been  made  prac- 
ticable, and  even  commodious,  for  travelling 
and  commercial  purposes.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  roads  which  lead  from  Inns- 
bruck (in  the  Tyrol)  over  Mount  Stelvio  to 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  ;  from  the  province 
of  Carinthia,  over  the  Julian  Alps,  to  Trieste ; 
and  from  Carlstadt  (in  Austrian  Croatia)  to 
Fiume.  Similar  roads,  though  at  less  eleva- 
tions, lead  from  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
across  the  Carpathians,  to  the  plains  of 
"YVallachia  and  Galicia.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  great  lines  of  communica- 
tion, the  roads  throughout  the  empire  are 
very  defective,  and  in  many  of  the  provinces 
cross-roads  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

Railways  have  been  extensively  construct- 
ed, and  Vienna  is  now  in  direct  communi- 
cation by  this  mode  of  transit  with  Prague, 
and  also  with  Breslau  and  all  the  cities  of 
Northern  Germany ;  besides  lines  which  ex- 
tend to  Presburg,  Pesth,  and  other  towns  in 
the"  Hungarian  provinces.  There  is  also  a 
great  line  of  railway  between  the  capital  and 
the  chief  sea-port  of  the  empire,  Trieste,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  short  break  in  the  line 
where  it  crosses  the  mountain-chain  be- 
tween Lower  Austria  and  Styria. 

But  the  navigable  rivers  are  the  chief  means 
of  carrying  on  the  internal  trade  of  Austria, 
and  the  Danube  is  the  great  commercial 
highway  of  the  empire.  The  total  length  of 
river  navigation  exceeds  4300  miles,  of  which 
nearly  half  is  within  the  limits  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.  Canals  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  almost  confined  to  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Hun- 
garian plain. 

Agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  is  con- 
veyed to  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces by  means  of  the  Danube  and  its  tribut- 
aries; of  the  latter,  the  Theiss  and  Maros 
are  most  extensively  navigated.  The  steam- 
navigation  of  the  Danube  extends  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  empire,  and  thence 
to  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  passage  near  the  town  of  Orsova, 
where  goods  require  to  be  conveyed  by  a  road 
constructed  along  the  river's  banks,  and  re- 
embarked  below  the  rapids. 1  Many  of  the 
smaller  rivers  likewise  admit  of  steani-navi- 

sova  until  that  signal  came.  The  conveyance 
was  not  a  carriage,  nor  a  fly,  nor  even  the  hum- 
ble omnibus;  but  it  was  a  fusty  wicker  basket, 
placed  upon  four  rotten  wheels,  without  springs 
and  without  seats,  though  containing  a  good  deal 
of  damp  hay  to  lie  upon.  A  sort  of  thatch  over 
it  housed  a  good  many  spiders,  but  it  also  kept  off 
some  of  the  rain.  There  were  about  thirty  of 
these  waggons,  and  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
police  we  all  scrambled  into  them,  and  hoped  we 
were  going.  Not  so  fast.  Every  driver,  before  he 
dared  to  give  his  horse  the  initiative  cut,  was 
compelled  to  be  furnished  with  a  ticket.  And  this 
the  police  would  not  give  him,  if  there  were  fewer 
or  more  than  three  passengers  in   his  vehicle. 
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gation,  and  steam-boats  are  established  on 
the  principal  lakes,  as  well  on  the  north  as 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Elbe  is 
navigable  below  the  junction  of  the  Moldau, 
and  the  latter  river  up  to  the  town  of  Pud- 
weis,  whence  a  railway  connects  it  with 
Linz,  on  the  Danube. 

A  large  portion  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
empire,  especially  in  the  Hungarian  pro- 
vinces, is  carried  on  at  fairs,  annually  held 
for  commercial  purposes  in  all  the  consider- 
able towns ;  these  fairs  are  frequented  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  the  adjacent 
districts,  and  also  from  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

Form  of  Government. — The  government  of 
Austria  is  an  hereditary  and  almost  absolute 
monarchy,  in  which  the  chief  legislative  as 
well  as  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor.  In  all  the  provinces  the 
classes  of  nobles,  citizens  (or  inhabitants  of 
towns),  and  peasants  are  strictly  defined, and 
the  nobles  are  generally  numerous.  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  had  until  of  late  years 
possessed  institutions  different  from  the 
German  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  their 
government  was  regulated  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  diet,  assembled  at  Presburg.  But 
the  failure  of  the  recent  effoi't  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarian  population  to  establish 
their  independence — an  effort  only  made  in 
consequence  of  the  flagrant  violation  by  the 
imperial  house  of  the  guarantees  in  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  alone  entitled  to  claim 
the  crown  of  Hungary — has  led  to  many 
changes  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  empire.  The  superior  privileges  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution  have  been  abro- 
gated, and  the  rights  of  that  nation  wanton- 
ly trampled  on.  Austria,  in  fact,  maintains 
her  rule  in  Hungary — as  in  Lombardy — by 
military  power,  and  by  that  alone. 

Religion. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  Austria  are  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Next  in  numbers 
are  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  who 
are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania,  south- 
Now,  as  we  had  not  naturally  divided  ourselves 
into  leashes,  there  was  a  good  half  hour's  work, 
quarrelling1  and  scuffling-,  pulling  extra  people 
out  and  forcing  extra  people  in,  and  exchanging 
abuse  with  those  who  had  secured  comfortable 
places  and  refused  to  stir.  At  last  we  all  went  off 
together,  the  horses  going  very  fast,  and  we 
rushed  upon  some  green  turf,  along  which  we 
went  in  capital  style  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Here  we  were  stopped  hy  sentinels,  and 
every  driver  had  to  descend  and  get  another  pass- 
port for  himself  and  his  horse,  whose  colour  was 
carefully  examined  and  accurately  noted.  For 
all  these  men  belong  to  the  Austrian  military 
frontier,  and  are  in  fact  a  militia,  and  not  one 
must  be  allowed  to  escape.  About  an  hour  being 
thus  spent,  we  started  again.  The  next  step  was 
to  examine  our  own  passports,  for  the  last  time 
in  Austria.  We  were  approved,  all  but  three  of 
us,  and  these  were  sent  back.  The  remainder 
crossed  a  bridge,  and  were  out  of  Austria! 

"No  great  thanks  for  that — for  instantly,  on 


ern  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  Ga- 
licia.  Members  of  the  various  Protestant 
churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania:  in  these  countries,  however, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Protestants  are  confined  to  the  Magyar  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  advanced 
condition  in  Austria,  though  more  so  in  the 
German  and  Italian  provinces  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  There  is  throughout 
an  extensive  system  of  primary  or  element- 
ary schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  go- 
vernment, but  the  instruction  imparted  is 
frequently  deficient.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Italian  province,  (or  Lombardo-Venctian 
kingdom,)  and  of  Lower  Austria,  are  those 
amongst  whom  education  is  most  generally 
diffused.  There  are  nine  Universities — those 
of  Prague,  Vienna,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  and  Inns- 
bruck, in  the  German  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire; Pesth,  in  Hungary;  Lcmborg,  in  Ga- 
lieia;  Padua  and  Pavia,  in  the  Italian  pro- 
vince. Between  these  and  the  elementary 
schools  arc  gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  which 
are  established  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns. 

The  military  resources  of  Austria  are  con- 
siderable, and  a  very  large  standing  army 
is  maintained.  Military  science  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  there  are  various  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  its  cultivation,  at  Vienna 
and  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  em- 
pire. The  people  of  the  southern  Hunga- 
rian countries  (Croatia,  Sclavonia,  <£:e.)  lead 
a  semi-military  life,  and  are  almost  con- 
stantly under  arms;  but  their  various  na- 
tional antipathies  are  a  source  of  disunion 
and  weakness  to  the  general  government. 
The  navy  is  small,  and  of  modern  date,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatic  coasts  and 
islands  are  enterprising  ship-builders  and 
mariners,  and  are  much  addicted  to  nautical 
pursuits.  The  estimated  strength  of  the 
Austrian  army,  when  on  the  war  establish- 
ment, is  little'short  of  600,000  men. 

entering  Wallachia,  we  had  a  very  long  examin- 
ation indeed But  at  last  we  got  away,  and 

the  drivers  flogged  their  horses  well,  and  forced 
them  into  quick  trot.  The  rain  came  down,— so 
did  the  spiders ;  but  that  was  nothing.  The 
crazy  vehicles,  of  which  only  two  broke  down, 
went  over  the  ground  in  excellent  style ;  and 
though  every  bone  in  one's  body  was  sore  with 
the  jolting,  and  three  days  did  not  efface  the  re- 
collection, we  all  ran,  drenched,  but  in  good  tem- 
per, into  the  cabin  of  the  large  and  commodious 
steamer,  the  Arpad,  which  lay  waiting  for  us  at 
Ncala  Gladova."  {  The  Russians  of  the  South,  by 
Shirley  Brooks.)  After  this,  it  is  consolatory  to 
learn  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  construct 
steamers  of  so  light  a  draught  as  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  passage  of  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  and  so 
avoid  trans-shipment.  Such  experiences  may 
help  to  foster  in  an  Englishman  the  feeling  of 
contentment  with  his  own  land,  in  spite  of  all  the 
social  evils  at  which  a  true  Briton  delights,  in 
genuine  style,  to  grumble. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  PKUSSIA. 


Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  provinces 
which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
embrace  part  of  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  extend  thence  inland  over  the 
plain  of  Northern  Germany.  A  detached 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  separated  from  the 
rest  by  some  of  the  smaller  intervening 
states  of  Germany,  lies  to  the  westward  of 
the  main  body  of  Prussia,  and  extends  over 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Upon  the  north,  Prussia  is  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover;  upon 
the  west,  by  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  on  the 
south,  by  France,  vai*ious  small  German 
States,  Saxony,  and  the  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria; and  on  the  east,  by  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  It  is  only  upon  the  border-line  of 
Rhenish  Prussia — the  western  and  detached 
portion  of  the  monarchy — that  the  French 
and  Prussian  monarchies  are  contiguous. 
The  portion  of  frontier  common  to  the  two 
countries — of  very  limited  extent — is  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  river  Moselle.  In 
its  total  extent  from  west  to  east,  Prussia 
comprises  17°  of  longitude,  or  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles  :  its  dimensions  in  the 
opposite  direction  are  equal,  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  territory,  to  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles, but  fall  in  general  consider- 
ably short  of  that  measure. 

The  total  urea  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  is 
107,960  English  square  miles.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  extent  are  within  the  limits  of 
Germany  :  the  remainder  consists  princi- 
pally of  territories  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  independent  monarchy  of  Poland. 

The  shape  of  Prussia  is  exceedingly  irre- 
gular, and,  excepting  along  the  line  of  the 
Baltic  coasts,  its  frontiers  are  wholly  in- 
land, and  are  almost  throughout  artificial — 
not  formed,  that  is,  by  any  striking  natural 
features.  The  Prussian  sea-coast,  along  the 
Baltic ,  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  length. 
In  addition  to  this,  Prussia  has  recently  ac- 
quired possession  (by  purchase  from  Olden- 
burg) of  a  small  piece  of  territory  upon  the 
estuary  of  the  Iahde,  westward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  "Weser,  and  upon  the  shore  of 
the  North  Sea.  It  is  intended  to  form  a 
naval  depot  upon  this  piece  of  coast. 

Surface. — The  greater  part  of  Prussia  is 
level,  and  belongs  to  the  great  European 
plain.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Baltic  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  alternate 
sand  and  heath,  often  marshy,  and  contain- 
ing a  vast  number  of  small  lakes  and  swampy 
pools.  The  range  of  sand-hills  which  ex- 
tends in  many  parts  along  the  coast  consti- 
tutes here  the  only  feature  of  variety  which 
the  surface  of  the  land  exhibits.  Further 
inland  the  country  gradually  rises,  but  no- 


where attains  a  height  of  more  than  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea — excepting  upon 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  where  the  border- 
range  of  the  Riesen  Gebirge  (giant  moun- 
tains) is  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  in 
average  altitude,  and  exceeds  five  thousand 
feet  in  its  principal  summit,  the  Schnee- 
koppe. 

The  western  and  detached  portion  of 
Prussia,  along  the  Rhine,  is  more  gener- 
ally hilly  than  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  exhibits  many  varied  features  of  sur- 
face. The  ranges  of  the  Ebbe  Gebirge  and 
the  "Westerwald,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Eifel  Gebirge,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  that  river,  are  from  sixteen  hun- 
dred to  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
height. 

Rivers.  —  The  principal  rivers  of  Prussia 
are  the  Niemen,  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Rhine.  Almost  the  whole 
course  of  the  Oder  is  within  Prussia ;  of  the 
others,  only  portions  are  within  the  Prus- 
sian limits.  The  lower  courses  of  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe  are  beyond  the  Prussian 
boundaries  —  the  former,  within  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
borders  of  Hanover  and  the  Danish  monar- 
chy. The  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  however, 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  within 
the  Prussian  territory,  and  contribute  large- 
ly to  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder, 
all  form  considerable  estuaries  at  their 
mouths:  these  estuaries  bear  the  name  of 
haffs,  and  are  connected  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  channels  of  entrance.  Their  water 
is  fresh,  excepting  when  the  waves  of  the 
Baltic  are  impelled  inwards  by  violent 
storms,  at  which  times  they  become  slightly 
brackish ;  so  that  the  haffs  are  in  a  kind  of 
intermediate  condition  between  lakes  and 
bays.  The  Curische  Haff,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niemen,  (or  the  Memel,  as  the  lower  portion 
of  that  river  is  called,)  and  the  Frische 
Haff,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Vistula,  are  each  divided 
from  the  open  sea  by  a  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  sand  :  the  small  river  Pregel  flows 
into  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Frische 
Haff.  The  Stettiner  Haff,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oder,  is  protected  by  the  two  islands  of 
Usedom  and  "Wollin,  between  which  and 
the  mainland  on  either  side  are  three  nar- 
row channels  of  entrance  to  the  river.  The 
middle  channel,  (called  the  river  Swine,) 
upon  which  is  the  town  of  Swinemunde, 
forms  the  most  frequented  entrance  to  the 
Oder,  and  the  chief  approach  to  the  port  of 
Stettin. 

Some  few  among  the  numerous  lakes  that 
occur  in  the  plain  to  the  southward  of  the 
Baltic  are  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  length, 
but  the  greater  number  are  of  smaller  size. 
The  proportions  of  many  of  them  have  been 
contracted  by  artificial   embankments  for 
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the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  the  soil  re- 
covered from  their  heds  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  These  hikes  are 
generally  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  they 
exhibit  few  attractions  of  scenery. 

Climate  and  natural  productions. — The  cli- 
mate of  Prussia  is  generally  temperate  and 
healthy,  but  towards  the  Baltic  Sea  the 
winters  are  severe,  and  the  weather  change- 
able, raw,  and  foggy.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  numerous  lakes  and  marshes  in 
this  region,  the  abundant  exhalations  ren- 
der the  air  clamp  and  unwholesome,  while 
on  some  of  the  sandy  plains  the  heat  of  the 
summer  is  oppressive.  The  central  and 
western  provinces  have  a  milder  and  less  va- 
riable climate.  In  the  south,  as  the  country 
rises  towards  the  mountain-region,  the  air 
again  becomes  colder,  but  more  salubrious. 

The  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  in  the 
western  division  of  the  kingdom  than  in 
the  more  eastern  provinces.  It  is  nowhere, 
however,  excessive,  seldom  exceeding  twen- 
ty inches  annually.  At  Berlin,  160  days  in 
the  year  are,  on  the  average,  rainy,  thirty- 
four  obscured  with  mist,  and  seventeen 
stormy.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the 
number  of  stormy  days  is  increased  to  thirty, 
and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  much  greater. 

Forests  cover  a  large  portion  of  Prussia, 
and  alternate,  in  the  northern  provinces, 
with  marshy  districts  and  tracts  covered 
with  heath.  The  forest-trees  are  those  be- 
longing to  the  zone  of  central  Europe  (the 
oak, elm,  beech, ash,  lime,  maple,  &c.) :  pines 
and  firs  become  more  common  in  the  sandy 
plains  watered  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

The  woods  abound  in  wild  animals,  among 
which  are  deer  of  various  kinds,  wild  boars, 
and  great  numbers  of  foxes.  The  stag  and 
the  wild  boar  afford  much  employment  in 
the  chase,  and  hunting  forms  a  favourite 
pursuit  with  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  the  people.  A  small  kind  of  field-mouse 
(belonging  to  the  tribe  of  hamsters)  is  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  does  immense  mis- 
chief to  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  "Wild  birds  are  also  very  nu- 
merous: most  abundant  among  them  are 
the  geese,  bustards,  grouse,  black-cocks, 
wild  ducks,  and  woodcocks. 

The  mineral  produce  of  Prussia  is  abund- 
ant and  varied.  Both  iron  and  coal  are  in- 
cluded in  it,  but  the  coal-fields  are  not  of 
any  considerable  extent.  Calamine  (the  ore 
whence  zinc  is  derived)  is  very  abundant. 
The  zinc  works  of  Silesia  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  Avorld.  Both  in  the  quality 
of  the  ore,  and  in  the  methods  of  its  treat- 
ment, the  zinc  of  Silesia  differs  from  that  of 
any  other  region.  The  East  India  market 
is  now  almost  exclusively  supplied  with 
zinc  from  Silesia,  whereas  in  former  times 
Chinese  zinc  was  imported  into  the  East 
Indies  and  thence  into  Europe. 

The  various  kinds  of  earth  used  in  the 
pottery  and  finer  porcelain  manufactures 
are  also   abundant,  both    in  Prussia   and 

1  From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Karl  Thomas,  it 
appears  that  under  a  nearly  horizontal  stratum 
of  alluvial  sand  and  coal-bearing  clay,  on  the 
Samlandic  coast,  lies  a  stratum  of  amber  earth 
This  has  been  explored  where  it  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  carbonized  coniferous  wood 


other  parts  of  Germany.  Amber  is  a  pro- 
duction almost  exclusively  Prussian:  it  is 
found  in  the  eastern  province  of  the  king- 
dom, (  Prussia  Proper,)  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  ad- 
joining cliff's,  and  is  also  dug  out  of  the 
cliffs  themselves.  Great  part  of  it  is  ex- 
ported to  Turkey,  where  it  is  largely  used 
for  the  mouth-pieces  of  pipes  and  for  va- 
rious ornamental  purposes,  to  which  it  is 
also  extensively  applied  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  The  amber-fishery  of  Prussia 
formerly  produced  to  the  king  about  25,000 
crowns  a  month.  After  a  storm,  or  an  un- 
usually high  tide,  the  amber-coasts  are 
crowded  Avith  gatherers.  Large  masses  are 
occasionally  cast  up  by  the  waves. 1 

The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  higher  por- 
tions of  Prussia,  to  the  southward,  are 
either  granitic  or  belong  to  the  transition 
series.  In  the  western  division  of  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  small 
German  states,  the  latter  are  largely  de- 
veloped. The  high  grounds  of  the  Eifel 
Gebirge,  the  Hundsruck,  the  Westerwald, 
and  the  Taunus,  upon  either  side  of  the 
Rhine,  consist  almost  entirely  of  gray  wacke, 
with  volcanic  rocks  interspersed.  Granitic 
i-ocks  occur  in  the  Riesen  Gebirge,  on  the 
borders  of  Silesia,  and  elsewhere.  Various 
rocks  of  the  secondary  period,  including 
new  red  sandstone,  chalk,  and  others,  occur 
in  detached  localities.  The  vast  plain  to 
the  southward  of  the  Baltic  belongs,  geo- 
logically speaking,  to  the  modern  period, 
and  must  have  been  under  water  since  the 
commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the  older 
tertiary  strata. 


SECTION    II. TOPOGRAFIIY. 

Divisions. —  Prussia  embraces  eight  pro- 
vinces, six  of  which  arc  within  the  limits  of 
Germany.  The  eight  provinces  are  divided 
into  twenty-five  governments,  and  these, 
again,  are  subdivided  into  circles.  Six  of 
the  eight  provinces  are  contained  within 
the  more  eastward  and  larger  portion  of  the 
kingdom :  these  are  Brandenburg,  Pomera- 
nia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony  (all  of  which  are 
German) ;  with  Posen  and  Prussia  Proper. 
Two  of  the  provinces,  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  Province,  constitute  the  smaller 
and  more  westerly  portion  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  There  are,  besides,  several  small 
and  detached  portions  of  territory  enclosed 
by  various  others  of  the  German  states. 
These,  however,  are  inconsiderable  as  to  size. 

To  the  territories  named  in  the  following 
Table  are  to  be  added  the  two  small  Princi- 
palities of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  and 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen  —  formerly  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation, but  incorporated  with  Prussia  in  1849. 
The  former  embraces  an  area  of  335  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  45,000 ;  the  latter 
of  117  square  miles,  with  20,000  inhabitants. 

is  found  in  it,  with  organic  remains.  From  the 
amber  bed  on  the  coast  of  Dirsehkeim,  extending 
under  the  sea,  a  storm  threw  up,  on  .lanuary  1st, 
1848,  no  less  than  800  lbs.— Off.  Cat.  of  Great  Ex- 
hibition, 1851. 
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The  names  of  the  provinces  and  govern-  I  miles,  and  their  population  in  1849,  are  { 
inents,  with  the  area  of  the  former  in  square  |  follow : — 


Area  in 

No.  of  inn. 

Provinces. 

Governments. 

Eng.  sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

to  square 
mile. 

( 

Potsdam,  with 

) 

Brandenburg          < 
( 

Berlin 
Frankfort 
Stettin 

[15,533 

2,129,042 

137 

Pomerania              < 

Coslin 

Stralsund 

Breslau 

> 12,207 
) 

1,137,701 

98 

Silesia                      < 

Oppeln 

Liegnitz 

Magdeburg 

>   9,789 
) 

3,061,593 

312 

Saxony                     < 

Merseburg 
Erfurt 

>  15,701 

1,781,300 

113 

Posen 

Posen 

Bromberg 

Konigsberg 

j  11,401 

) 

1,352,014 

118 

Prussia  Proper       < 
( 

Gumbinnen 
Danzig 
Marienwerder 
Munster 

>  25,033 

2,487,293 

99 

Westphalia             < 

( 

Minden 
Arnsberg 
Cologne 
Dusseldorf 

>   7,819 

1,464,921 

187 

Rhenish  Province  < 

Coblenz 
Treves 
Aachen 

>  10,372 

2,811,172 

270 

The  province  of  Brandenburg  contains 
the  capital,  Berlin,  and  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  is  an  inland 
region,  of  only  moderate  fertility,  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
but  thinly  peopled.  Brandenburg  is  water- 
ed by  the  middle  portion  of  the  course  of 
the  river  Oder,  as  well  as  by  the  Spree, 
Havel,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Elbe. 

Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  Prussia,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  flat  and  sandy  plain, 
on  the  small  river  Spree.  The  Spree  flows 
into  the  Havel,  which  afterwards  joins  the 
Elbe  :  it  intersects  the  city,  insulating  one 
of  its  quarters,  and  is  crossed  by  more  than 
forty  bridges,  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Spree  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is 
connected  by  means  of  canals  with  the 
Oder  as  well  as  the  Elbe,  so  that  the  in- 
land water-communication  of  Berlin  is  ex- 
tensive. Berlin  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well- 
built  and  handsome  city,  though  inferior 
either  to  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg  in  regard 
to  its  public  edifices.  Some  portions  of 
it,  however,  rival  in  architectural  magni- 
ficence any  of  the  European  capitals.  The 
most  prominent  objects  of  attraction  to  the 
stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces  and  other 
buildings  found  upon  either  side  of  the 
principal  street,  called  Unter  den  Linden, 
from  its  magnificent  avenues  of  limes.  At 
one  extremity  of  this  street  is  the  Branden- 
burg gate,  which  forms  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  city,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
magnificent  triumphal  arch.  Most  of  the 
other  streets  are  plain  and  without  orna- 
ment, but  there  are  some  extensive  open 
spaces,  (or  places,)  adorned  with  statues. 
The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  recently  erected,  is  a  magnificent 


work  of  art.  A  fine  bronze  statue  of  Blu- 
cher,  not  far  distant  from  it,  also  attracts 
notice.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum, 
which  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beauti- 
ful bronze  statue  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss, 
the  copy  of  which  formed  so  prominent  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  in  Hyde  Park.  But  works  of  such  a 
character  are  found  in  all  the  larger  (and 
many  even  of  the  smaller)  continental  cities, 
to  an  extent  which  makes  the  English 
visitor  of  taste  sigh  for  the  common  disre- 
gard of  them  evinced  by  his  countrymen  at 
home. 

In  works  of  utility,  however,  the  Prussian 
capital  is  decidedly  inferior,  not  merely  to 
our  own  metropolis,  but  even  to  many  of 
our  third  and  fourth-rate  cities.  "  Berlin 
(says  Mr.  Laing)  has  the  air  of  the  metro- 
polis of  a  kingdom  of  yesterday.  No  Gothic 
churches,  narrow  streets,  fantastic  gable 
ends,  no  historical  stone  and  lime,  no  rem- 
nants of  the  picturesque  ages,  recall  the 
olden  time.  Voltaire  in  satin  breeches  and 
powdered  peruke,  Frederick  the  Great  in 
jack-boots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French  clas- 
sical age  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  the  men  and 
times  Berlin  calls  up  to  the  traveller, 
fine  city,  however,  Berlin  is — very  like  the 
age  she  represents — very  fine  and  very  nasty. 
Berlin  is  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge 
barrack-like  edifices,  with  pillars,  statues, 
and  all  the  regular  frippery  of  the  tawdry 
school  of  classical  French  architecture — all 
in  stucco  and  frequently  out  at  elbows,  dis- 
covering the  naked  brick  under  the  tattered 
yellow  faded  covering  of  plaster.  The 
fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  buildings,  clumsy 
ornaments,  clumsy  statues,  clumsy  inscrip- 


tions,  a  profusion  of  gilding,  guard-houses, 
sentry-boxes;  the  moveables  are  sentries 
presenting  arms  every  minute,  officers  with 
feathers  and  orders  passing  unceasingly, 
hackney  droskies  rattling  about,  and  num- 
bers of  well  dressed  people.  The  streets 
are  spacious  and  straight,  with  broad  mar- 
gins on  each  side  for  foot-passengers;  and  a 
band  of  plain  flag-stones  on  these  margins 
make  them  much  more  walkable  than  the 
streets  of  most  continental  towns.  Hut 
these  margins  are  divided  from  the  spacious 
carriage-ways  in  the  middle  by  open  ken- 
nels, telling  the  nose  unutterable  things. 
These  open  kennels  are  boarded  over  only 
at  the  gateways  of  the  palaces,  to  let  the  car- 
riages cross  them,  and  must  be  particularly 
convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  for  they  are 
not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use  re- 
conciles people  to  nuisances  which  might 
be  easily  removed.  A  sluggish  but  consi- 
derable river,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 
the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stucco- 
work  and  outside  decoration  of  the  houses 
would  go  far  towards  covering  over  their 
drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines,  and 
sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream  through 
every  street  and  sewer.  If  bronze  and  mar- 
ble could  smell,  Blucher  and  Bulow,  Sehwe- 
nn  and  Zeithen,  and  duck-winged  angels, 
and  two-headed  eagles  innumerable,  would 
be  found  on  their  pedestals,  holding  their 
noses  instead  of  grasping  their  swords.  It 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  civilization  of  the  fine  arts  and 
that  of  the  useful  arts,  in  their  influences  on 
social  well-being,  that  this  city,  as  populous 
as  Glasgow  or  Manchester,  has  an  Italian 
opera,  two  or  three  theatres,  a  vast  picture- 
gallery  and  statue-gallery,  and  museums  of 
all  kinds,  a  musical  academy,  schools  of  all 
descriptions,  a  University  with  142  profess- 
ors, the  most  distinguished  men  of  science 
who  can  be  collected  in  Germany,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  capital,  the  central  point 
of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and 
intelligence  in  literature,  for  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  enlightened  and  refined  of  the 
European  population,  and  yet  has  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  the  enjoyments  and  com- 
forts of  life,  in  the  civilization  of  the  useful 
arts,  as  to  have  water  conveyed  in  pipes 
into  their  city  and  into  their  houses.  Three 
hundred  thousand  people  have  taste  enough 
to  be  in  die-away  ecstasies  at  the  singing  of 
Madame  Pasta,  or  the  dancing  of  Taglioni, 
and  have  not  taste  enough  to  appreciate,  or 
feel  the  want  of,  a  supply  of  water  in  their 
kitchens,  sculleries,  drains,  sewers,  water- 
closets.  The  civilization  of  an  English  vil- 
lage is,  after  all,  more  real  civilization  than 
that  of  Paris  or  Berlin. "l 

The  manufactures  of  Berlin  include  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  of  which  woollen, 
silk,  and  cotton  goods,  with  porcelain  and 
CRSt-iron  works,  are  the  most  important. 
For  the  last,  especially,  which  comprise  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  both  for  use  and  for 
ornament,  the  artisans  of  this  city  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  The  present  population 
of  the  Prussian  capital  exceeds  400,000. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  Berlin,  to 

the  westward,  is  the  Royal  Palace  of  Char- 

1  Notes  of  a  Traveller.    First  Series. 
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lottenburg,  with  extensive  grounds.  Potsdam, 
(-30,000  inhabitants,)  the  more  frequent  resid- 
ence of  the  Prussian  sovereigns,  is  a  con- 
siderable town  further  distant,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  8.  W.  of  the  metropolis,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Havel.  Potsdam  is  a 
great  station  for  the  Prussian  army,  and  is 
altogether  military  in  its  aspect.  The  royal 
palace  of  Sans  Souci— the  "Versailles"  of 
Prussia— remains  in  the  old  stvle  which  it 
bore  when  occupied  by  the  great  Frederick. 
Hie  gardens  are  extensive,  and  adorned  by 
fountains  and  works  of  art.  The  tomb  of 
Frederick  is  a  plain  sarcophagus  in  the  Mtr 
rison  church.  There  is  also  a  new  palace, 
which  has  not  much  about  it  to  attract  the 
stranger's  attention. 

The  town  of  Brandenburg,  (which  has 
17,500  inhabitants,)  on  the  liavel,  is  a  ma- 
nufacturing place,  with  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral. Spandau,  (with  9400  inhabitants,)  near- 
er to  Berlin,  is  on  the  same  river.  Neu- 
stadt-Eberswald,  Neustadt-an-der-dosse,  and 
Prenzlow,  are  small  towns  within  the  go- 
vernment of  Brandenburg. 

Frankfort-on-t/ie-Oder,  the  chief  place  in 
the  government  of  that  name,  is  fifty  miles 
to  the  E.  by  S.  of  Berlin.  It  has  upwards  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  an  industrious 
manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  the  seat 
of  three  great  annual  fairs,  which  are  at- 
tended by  numerous  merchants  and  dealers 
from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  and  at  which  a  large 
amount  of  business  is  transacted.  It  is, 
however,  very  inferior  in  size  and  popula- 
tion to  its  greater  namesake  on  the  Mavn. 
Kustrin,  eighteen  miles  below  Frankfort',  is 
an  important  fortress  on  the  Oder.  Lands- 
berg,  Guben,  and  Kotbus,  arc  small  towns 
within  the  government  of  Frankfort. 


Pomehania  embraces  a  sandy  plain  along 
the  Baltic,  extending  over  the  lower  course 
of  the  Oder,  and  to  the  eastward  of  that 
river.  It  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  pro- 
vince of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  con- 
tains, however,  several  sea-ports  of  import- 
ance, and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  coasting- 
trade. 

Stettin,  on  the  river  Oder,  a  few  miles 
above  the  estuary  of  the  river,  with  47,000 
inhabitants,  is  first  in  population  among  the 
towns  of  Pomerania,and  ranks  as  the  capital 
of  the  province.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  con- 
taining a  royal  castle,  and  several  fine  public 
buildings.  Stettin  is  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  Prussia,  and  has  considerable  trade. 
Swinemunde  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Swine,  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Oder)  is 
on  the  island  of  Usedom :  it  has  a  tolerable 
harbour,  and  is  a  much- frequented  bathing- 
place.  Strahund,  (19,000  inhabitants,)  also  a 
port  of  note,  is  further  to  the  west,  upon  the 
narrow  strait  which  divides  the  island  of 
Bugen  from  the  mainland.  Anhlam  is  a  small 
inland  town,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
Stettiner  Haff.  Kolberg,  on  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Oder,  is  a  fortified  com- 
mercial town  with  10,000  inhabitants ;  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Persante,  upon 
which  it  stands,  forms  its  harbour.  Koslin. 
further  to  the  eastward,  is  a  few  miles  inland 
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Silesia,  is  the  richest  and  most  populous 
of  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  It  embraces  the 
valley  of  the  Oder,  above  Frankfort,  and  in- 
cludes the  northward  slopes  of  the  Riesen 
and  Sudetic  mountains  —  a  tract  rich  in 
minerals,  and  well  suited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry.  Silesia 
was  not  originally  German,  but  became  in 
great  measure  so  by  the  introduction  of 
German  colonists  in  the  twelfth  century. 
All  its  arts  and  industry,  however,  belong 
solely  to  the  German  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  city  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
with  112,000  inhabitants,  is  the  second  place 
in  size  and  importance  in  the  Prussian  king- 
dom. It  stands  upon  both  banks  of  the 
river  Oder,  at  a  distance  of  190  miles  to  the 
south  eastward  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Breslau  has  exten- 
sive linen,  woollen,  and  other  factories, 
with  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries, 
and  is  the  centre  of  considerable  commerce. 
Besides  its  own  products,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  linen  and  other  goods  manu- 
factured in  Silesia  are  disposed  of  at  its 
fairs.  Breslau  is  also  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing university.  Oels,  a  small  town  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Breslau,  is  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oels,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  has  a  celebrated  gymnasi- 
um, with  a  ducal  castle.  Brieg  is  a  con- 
siderable town  on  the  Oder,  above  Breslau, 
and  has  upwards  of  46,000  inhabitants. 
Bielau,  thirty  miles  S.  W.  of  Breslau,  is  an 
industrious  manufacturing  village,  towards 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Schiveidnitz,  to 
the  northward  of  Bielau,  is  a  place  of  some 
local  importance.  Glatz,  further  to  the  south, 
is  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  river  Neisse, 
which  joins  the  Oder. 

The  towns  of  Neisse,  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  Oppeln  (with  between  7000  and  8000 
inhabitants)  on  the  Oder,  and  Ratibor,  higher 
up  the  course  of  that  river,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  8000,  are  the  chief  places  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Oppeln.  Liegnitz,  the  principal 
town  in  the  government  of  that  name,  is  to 
the  W.  by  N.  of  Breslau.  It  has  14,000  in- 
habitants, with  considerable  trade,  and 
possesses  a  royal  college,  gymnasium,  and 
museum.  Gorlitz,  in  the  same  government, 
is  also  an  important  commercial  town,  about 
ninety  miles  west  of  Breslau.  Glogau, 
(15,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  Oder,  is  a  forti- 
fied commercial  town,  below  Breslau.  Grune- 
berg  is  to  the  westward  of  that  river. 


Prussian  Saxony  embraces  the  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  some  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river.  It  in- 
cludes numerous  small  manufacturing  and 
mining  towns,  besides  several  places  of 
greater  size  and  importance. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe, 
and  the  chief  citadel  of  Prussia.  It  stands 
on  the  Elbe,  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Berlin,  and  chiefly  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  flows  in 
three  different  branches  through  the  town. 
Magdeburg  is  an  industrious  commercial 
town,  with  56,000  inhabitants,  and  has  con- 


siderable manufactures.  It  communicates 
by  railway  with  Berlin,  and  with  all  the 
principal  cities  of  northern  Germany.  The 
dom-kirche,  or  cathedral,  is  a  fine  building, 
the  interior  of  which  is  truly  magnificent ; 
it  contains  many  interesting  and  highly 
finished  sculptured  monuments.  Schonebcck, 
on  the  Elbe,  twelve  miles  to  the  S.  E.,  (8000 
inhabitants,)  is  noted  for  its  chemical  and 
salt  works:  Burg,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  to  the  north-eastward,  for  its 
manufacture  of  clocks.  Halberstadt,  with 
upwards  of  19,000  inhabitants,  and  Quedlin- 
burg,  with  a  population  of  14,000,  —  both 
situated  to  the  S.  W.  of  Magdeburg,  are 
considerable  commercial  towns,  the  former 
of  them  possessing  a  fine  cathedral. 

Halle,  the  chief  place  in  the  government 
of  Merseburg,  is  a  busy  commercial  town, 
with  33,000  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a 
University.  It  stands  on  the  river  Saale,  (a 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,)  at  a  distance  of  88 
miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Berlin.  Halle  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  the  activity  of  its  print- 
ing presses,  and  numerous  books  are  pub- 
lished there.  The  small  town  of  Eisleben, 
twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Halle,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birth-place  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther. Merseburg,  nine  miles  south  of  Halle, 
on  the  Saale,  has  11,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
fine  cathedral.  Naumberg,  further  to  the 
south,  (twenty-five  miles  south  of  Halle,)  is 
a  commercial  town,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  14,000:  to  the  south-west,  on  the 
road  to  Weimar,  is  the  defile  of  Kosen, 
memorable  in  connexion  with  the  wars  of 
1806  and  1813.  The  village  of  Liitzen,  to 
the  N.  E.  of  Naumberg,  derives  interest 
from  two  great  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity 
— one  in  1632,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was 
killed:  the  other,  the  victory  gained  by 
Napoleon,  in  1813,  over  the  combined  armies 
of  Prussia  and  Russia.  Wittenberg,  to  the 
north-east  of  Halle,  is  a  fortified  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  :  its  castle-church 
contains  the  tombsof  Luther  andMelancthon. 

Erfurt,  (31,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  is  an  old  but  well-built 
and  strongly  fortified  town,  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  Both  3Iulhattsen 
and  Nordhausen  are  places  of  provincial  note, 
in  the  most  westerly  portion  of  Prussian 
Saxony :  each  has  a  population  amounting 
nearly  to  14,000. 


The  province  of  Posen,  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Polish  monarchy,  is  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Oder.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  agricul- 
tural region,  and  contains  no  town  of  any 
considerable  importance.  The  river  Warta 
(the  chief  tributary  of  the  Oder)  crosses  the 
province  from  east  to  west.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  portion  of  the  monarchy  are 
still  Poles  in  national  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, and  regard  with  enduring  dislike  the 
forced  rule  over  them  which  Prussia  gained 
by  her  share  in  the  iniquitous  partition  of 
the  Polish  monarchy — the  darkest  blot  upon 
the  records  of  modern  history. 

The  town  of  Posen,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  a  large  commercial  place,  with 
45,000  inhabitants,  on  the  river  Warta,  about 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Berlin.  It  has  great  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  Gnesen,  thirty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, is  an  ancient  and  ill-built  town,  with 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Lissa  and  Rawitsch  are  both  small 
towns  to  the  southward  of  Posen.  Brorti- 
berg,  the  chief  place  in  the  government  of 
that  name,  is  only  of  provincial  import- 
ance: its  population  exceeds  11,000. 


Prussia  Proper,  formerly  divided  into 
East  and  West  Prussia,  embraces  the  most 
eastward  portion  of  the  kingdom,  extending 
over  the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula,  and 
thence  eastward,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  to  the  Russian  frontier.  It  contains 
the  two  large  cities  of  Konigsberg  and 
Dantzic,  besides  several  smaller  sea-ports, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  a  thinly  inhabited 
region,  the  industry  of  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely agricultural. 

Konigsberg,  in  East  Prussia,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able commercial  importance,  as  well  as  the 
seat  of  a  University.  It  has  75,000  inhabit- 
ants. Konigsberg  stands  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Frische  Haff,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pregel,  which  enters  that 
estuary.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Pillau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary 
from  the  Baltic,  which  is  protected  by  a 
strong  fortress.  The  small  towns  of  Pruss- 
Eylau  and  Eriedland,  to  the  south  of  Kon- 
igsberg, are  famous  for  the  sanguinary 
battles  of  1807,  fought  between  the  allied 
Prussian  and  Russian  armies  and  the  French 
under  Napoleon.  Memel,  to  the  N.  by  E.  of 
Konigsberg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cu- 
rische  Haff,  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  corn.  Tilsit,  (13,000  inhabitants,) 
on  the  river  Memel,  (or  Niemen,  as  it  is 
called  higher  up,)  is  a  busy  commercial 
town,  noted  in  diplomatic  history  for  the 
peace  of  1807,  concluded  between  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Russia. 

Dantzic,  (or  Danzig,)  situated  on  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Baltic,  is  first  in  importance  among 
the  sea-ports  of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  corn-shipping  ports  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  great  number  of  distilleries  and 
breweries,  the  latter  of  which  produce  a 
kind  of  black  beer  (known  as  Dantzic 
spruce)  in  very  general  request,  besides 
large  establishments  for  grinding  flour,  with 
dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  manufactories 
of  fire-arms,  &c.  It  is  here  that  the  corn 
grown  in  the  rich  agricultural  regions  wa- 
tered by  the  Vistula  is  warehoused,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets. 
Dantzic  is  an  ancient  and  badly  built  city, 
with  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants :  it  is 
strongly  fortified.  Neufahnvasser ,  a  small 
town  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  point 
where  the  Vistula  enters  the  sea,  serves  in 
some  measure  as  the  port  of  Dantzic,  and 
is  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Weichsel- 
nriinde. 

Elbing,  (22,000  inhabitants,)  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Dantzic,  is  a  commercial  town 


of  some  importance,  situated  upon  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
Bratinsberg,  to  the  north-east,  near  the  shore 
of  the  same  estuary,  is  a  small  trading  town, 
with  8000  inhabitants.  Marienwerder,  Grau- 
denz,  and  Kulm,  are  further  to  the  south- 
ward, near  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Graudenz  lias  a  stiong  citadel,  built  to  com- 
mand the  navigation  of  the  river.  Thorn, 
(12,600  inhabitants,,)  higher  up  the  Aristula, 
on  its  right  bank,  and  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  is  a  strongly  fortified  and  indus- 
trious city,  but  is  chiefly  note-worthy  as  the 
birth-place  of  Copernicus. 


"Westphalia  is  the  more  eastern  of  the 
two  provinces  which  form  the  detached  and 
smaller  portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
The  river  "VVeser  forms  part  of  its  eastern 
border,  and  it  extends  thence  over  the  val- 
leys of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe,  which  join 
the  Rhine,  as  well  as  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  Ems.  The  middle  and  southern 
portions  of  the  province  exhibit  a  diversi- 
fied surface  :  the  industry  of  its  population 
is  chiefly  agricultural,  though  some  parts 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  mining  district 
of  north  Germany. 

The  capital  of  Westphalia  is  Munster,  a 
well-built  and  busy  commercial  town,  with 
nearly  25,000  inhabitants,  not  far  (  istant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ems.  Minden, 
a  fortified  town  on  the  river  Weser,  with 
12,800  inhabitants,  is  further  to  the  east- 
ward. Paderbom,  (9000  inhabitants,)  forty 
miles  south  of  Minden,  and  Arnsberg,  (4000 
inhabitants,)  at  the  same  distance  from 
Munster,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  are  small 
towns,  of  less  importance  than  they  form- 
erly possessed.  Iserlohn,  to  the  west  of  the 
latter,  and  42  miles  southward  from  Mini- 
ster, is  noted  for  the  immense  quantity  of 
articles  of  copper,  brass,  and  iron,  made  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  rich  mines  of 
calamine  (or  zinc)  at  a  short  distance  off. 
There  are  othtr  small  manufacturing  and 
mining  towns  in  the  same  locality. 


The  Rhenish  Province  of  Prussia  em- 
braces a  rich  and  diversified  tract  of  coun- 
try extending  along  either  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  including  the  lower  portion  of 
the  valley  of  its  tributary,  the  Moselle. 
This  territory  is,  next  to  Silesia,  the  most 
populous  portion  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy: it  includes  several  towns  of  consider- 
able size  and  importance,  besides  a  great 
number  which,  although  small,  are  of  pro- 
vincial note,  and  constitute  busy  centres  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry. 

Cologne^  (in  German,  Koln,)  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  third  city  in  importance  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  besides  being  the  entrepot 
of  considerable  commerce  between  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  well-known  liquid  which  bears 
its  name  (eau  de  Cologne)  is  an  important 
production  of  the  place,  and  is  exported  in 
very  large  quantities.  Cologne  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  of  note  during  the 
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Roman  period :  indeed  it  is  from  its  privi- 
leges as  a  Roman  colony  (Colonia  Agripjh  na) 
that  the  modern  name  of  the  city  is  derived. 
It  is,  like  most  old  continental  towns,  hadly 
built  and  dirty,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  narrow  and  irregular  streets  and  lanes. 
It  is  strange  (as  a  recent  tourist  1  justly  re- 
marks) that  a  place  so  famed  for  its  de- 
licious perfume,  which  finds  its  way  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  should  be  so  abominably 
ill-savoured  in  itself.  The  chief  glory  of 
Cologne  is  its  magnificent  cathedral,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  world.  Though  of  an- 
cient foundation,  this  structure  is  only  now 
in  process  of  completion.  Besides  the  cathe- 
dral, the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine, 
and  the  view  which  the  city  exhibits  from 
the  river,  Cologne  presents  but  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  the  stranger.  It  is 
strongly  fortified.  Cologne  has  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Bonn,  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  southward,  and  also  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  pretty  town,  the 
seat  of  a  University. 

Dtisseldorf,  with  26,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  Cologne.,  is  a 
considerable  place,  and  serves  as  the  ship- 
ping-port for  a  great  number  of  manufac- 
turing towns  situated  within  its  district, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  ad- 
joining towns  of  Elberfeld  and  Barmen, 
(each  with  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,)  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Besides  these,  are 
Dui&burg,  on  the  right,  with  Crefeld  and 
Cleves,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
many  other  places  within  the  same  locality, 
all  the  seats  of  an  industrious  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  population.  Cleves,  now  a 
small  town,  containing  hardly  more  than 
8000  inhabitants,  has  an  important  name  in 
history,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  a  sove- 
reign state.  Below  Dusseldorf  are  Wesel 
and  Emmerich,  both  free  ports,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Ascending  the  stream  of  the  Rhine  above 
Cologne,  and  passing,  besides  Bonn,  the 
small  and  prettily  situated  towns  of  An- 
dernach  and.  Neuwied,  (the  former  on  the 
west,  the  latter  on  the  eastern,  bank,)  the 
traveller  comes  to  Coblenz,  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Moselle  mingles  its  waters 
with  the  Rhine.  Coblenz  (with  23,000  in- 
habitants) is  a  rather  considerable  town, 
built  upon  a  triangular  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  It  is  surrounded  by 
powerful  fortifications,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 
on  the  opposite  (or  eastern)  bank  of  the 
river.  The  :vhole  forms  a  powerful  citadel 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Still  further 
up  the  river,  on  its  western  bank,  are  the 
small  town  of  St.  Goar,  and,  yet  higher, 
Obenvesel  and  Bacharach,  all  surrounded 
by  scenery  of  the  most  attractive  descrip- 
tion. Near  St.  Goar  is  the  famous  rock 
of  the  Lurley-berg,  noted  for  its  echo,  and 
connected  with  one  of  the  many  roman- 
tic traditions  that  belong  to  the  Rhine. 
Kreuznuch,  on  the  small  river  Nahe,  which 
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falls  into  the  Rhine  at  liingen,  is  noted  for 
its  salt-works. 

Treves,  (or  Trier,)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  sixty-three  miles  above  Coblenz,  is 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  city,  with,  how- 
ever, fewer  than  20,000  inhabitants  in  the 
present  day.  Treves  is  of  much  note  in  his- 
tory, and  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  sove- 
reign archbishop.  It  contains  several  fine 
churches  and  palaces,  and  has  a  museum  of 
antiquities.  The  valley  of  the  "  blue  Moselle  " 
is  here  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  thick- 
ly planted  with  vineyards,  from  which  is 
produced  the  wine  that  bears  its  name. 
Saarbritcken,  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Treves,  is 
noted  for  its  coal-mines,  and  Saarlouis,  a  few 
miles  further  west,  for  its  mines  of  lead  and 
iron  :  both  places  are  situated  on  the  small 
river  Saar,  which  joins  the  Moselle. 

The  town  of  Aachen,  (or,  in  French,  Aix- 
le-Chapelle,)  one  of  the  most  important  seats 
of  manufacture  in  the  Prussian  kingdom,  is 
situated  in  the  most  western  portion  of  the 
Rhenish  Province,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  is  forty  miles 
distant  from  Cologne,  in  the  direction  of  W. 
by  S.,  and  has  a  population  which  nearly 
reaches  50,000.  Aachen  has  important  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  cloths  and  cotton 
goods,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
needles ;  watchmaking,  jewellery,  and  other 
branches  of  industry,  are  extensively  carried 
on.  Aachen  is  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of 
its  mineral  waters,  which  are  of  sulphureous 
quality,  and  of  high  temperature  (143° 
Fahr.).  It  lies  on  the  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Liege  and  Cologne.  The  surrounding 
tract  of  country  contains  numerous  small 
towns,  distinguished  for  their  manufactur- 
ing industry,  and  several  of  which  possess 
extensive  works  in  metal.  Among  these 
are  Eupen,  Malmedy,  Durren,  Julich,  and 
many  others.  Julich,  (or  Juliers,)  a  small 
fortified  town  to  the  north-east  of  Aachen, 
was  formerly  of  greater  importance  than 
at  present,  and  the  capital  of  a  sovereign 
duchy. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  population  of  Prussia 
amounted,  in  1849,  to  16,331,000,  equal  to  an 
average  of  151  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  The  most  numerously  inh  ibitcd  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom  are  Silesia'  and  the 
province  on  the  Rhine:  those  that  are  least 
populous  are  the  provinces  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  —  Pomerania  and 
Prussia  Proper. 

The  greater  number  of  the  subjects  of 
Prussia  are  German;  but  in  Posen,  Prussia 
Proper,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Silesia,  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Sclavonic  origin, 
and  speak  various  dialects  of  the  Sclavonic 
language.  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especially  so 
in  the  province  of  Posen. 
Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture. — The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  the  employment  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  and 
many  tracts  that  are  naturally  barren  and 
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unproductive  have  been  rendered  capable  of 
supplying  not  only  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  of  leaving  a  considerable  surplus 
for  export.  The  principal  grains  produced 
are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  ;  but  rye 
far  exceeds  any  other  in  quantity,  and  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Peas, 
beans,  and  buck-wheat,  are  also  raised.  The 
cultivation  of  the  potato  has  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  years,  and  this  vegetable 
forms  the  chief  food  of  many  of  the  labour- 
ing population.  Agriculture  is  pursued  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner  in  some  of  the 
provinces,  especially  in  Posen  and  Prussia 
Proper ;  where,  notwithstanding,  a  great 
abundance  of  corn  is  raised,  and  large  quan- 
tities exported. 

Flax  is  much  grown  throughout  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  in 
which  also  madder  and  woad  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Tobacco  and  hops  are 
grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  chicory  is 
largely  cultivated  in  some  districts.  Great 
quantities  of  heet-root  are  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar. 

The  vine  is  grown  in  the  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  and  wine  of  excellent  quality  is  pro- 
duced there  ;  in  the  central  and  south-east- 
ern provinces,  it  is  of  inferior  strength  and 
flavour.  In  Silesia,  silk  is  produced  to  a 
small  extent ;  in  Brandenburg,  the  silk- 
worm thrives,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  ob- 
tained is  considerable,  though  not  enough 
for  the  supply  of  the  manufacturer. 

Sheep  are  numerously  reared,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Silesia,  and  supply  great 
part  of  the  wool  required  for  manufacturing 
purposes  ;  some  foreign  wool  is  imported, 
hut  a  greater  quantity  of  native  growth  is 
exported.  The  quality  of  the  wool  yielded 
by  the  native  German  sheep  is  not  good, 
but  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  fine-woolled  merino  breed  of  Spain, 
and  merinos  of  pure  breed  are  now  very 
numerous.  The  breeding  of  swine  is  a  con- 
siderable employment,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  of  "Westphalia  and  Pomerania; 
and  the  hams,  bacon,  and  sausages,  made 
from  them,  form  great  part  of  the  animal 
food  of  the  people.  Cattle  are  most  abundant 
in  the  north-eastern  provinces,  but  are  not 
numerous  compared  with  the  extent  of  land. 
Indeed  the  proportion  of  land  allotted  to 
pasture  is  generally  deficient  throughout 
the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
covered  with  forests. 

The  rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  pur- 
sued in  many  parts,  and  much  honey  and 
wax  produced,  some  of  which  is  exported. 

Manufactures.  —  The  most  considerable 
manufactures  are  those  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  especially  the  former.  Silesia  and 
the  Rhenish  province  are  the  most  manu- 
facturing portions  of  the  kingdom. 

Fine  linens  are  made  chiefly  in  Silesia,  and 
the  coarser  kinds  in  Westphalia.  Woollen 
goods  are  extensively  made  in  Brandenburg, 
and  woollen  cloths  and  metal-works  in  the 
Rhenish  province,  in  which  latter,  indeed, 
every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is 
carried  on.  Metal- works  are  also  pursued 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  parts  of  West- 
phalia, Saxony,  Silesia,  and  other  provinces. 
I      The    cotton-manufacture    has    increased 


of  late  years,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cot- 
ton-twist is  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
besides  what  is  spun  in  the  country :  the 
towns  of  Aachen,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and 
Berlin,  are  its  chief  seats.  Elberfeld  is  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
red  dyes. 

The  making  of  silk  goods  is  carried  on  at 
Berlin,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and  other  places, 
and  has  recently  made  rapid  progress.  The 
iron  and  other  metal  manufactures  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  manufactures  of 
Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  were 
chiefly  domestic,  and  were  only  carried  on 
upon  a  small  scale  :  but  large  establishments 
now  exist  in  the  towns  above  mentioned,  as  \ 
well  as  in  many  other  places,  and,  besides  j 
supplying  the  home  consumption,  the  manu- 
facturers  of  Prussia  export  great  quantities 
of  goods  to  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  Euro-  | 
pean  countries.   Prussia  is,  in  fact,  entering 
largely  into  the  great  field  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  competition. 

Besides  the  above-named  articles,  the  va- 
rious manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  to- 
bacco, snuff,  sugar,  soap  and  candles,  earth- 
enware, porcelain,  &c,  are  extensively  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  kingdom.  Berlin  is 
celebrated  for  its  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
also  for  its  ornamental  iron-works.  Here, 
and  in  the  other  large  cities,  the  engravers, 
goldsmiths,  jewellers,  watch-makers,  and 
other  ornamental  artificers,  are  numerous 
and  skilful.  The  establishments  for  brew- 
ing and  distilling  spirits  are  numerous 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  beer  is  largely 
consumed  by  the  people. 

Commerce. — The  principal  articles  of  im- 
port are  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  other 
colonial  produce  ;  gold, mercury, tin;  French 
and  Hungarian  wines,  raw  cotton  and  cot-  [ 
ton-twist, silk,  and  leaf- tobacco.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  corn,  timber,  wool,  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures,  and  linen-yarn; 
iron,  copper,  and  brass  work;  zinc,  glass 
and  porcelain,  tobacco,  salt-meat,  (including 
Westphalia  hams,)  wax,  Prussian  blue,  am- 
ber, &c. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Prussia  is  check- 
ed by  the  limited  extent  of  her  sea-coast,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  on  by  ships 
belonging  to  other  nations,  of  which  the 
British  are  most  numerous.  The  commerce 
by  land,  and  by  inland  navigation,  is  prin- 
cipally with  Austria  and  Russia.  From 
Austria,  the  Prussians  receive  salt  and  wine, 
and  send  linen  -yarn  in  exchange ;  from 
Russia  they  import  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  and 
other  raw  produce,  and  send  linen  and  wool- 
len cloths  in  return.  The  districts  that 
border  on  the  Rhine  carry  on  very  consider- 
able traffic  in  wine  and  manufactured  goods 
with  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing German  states. 

Internal  communication.  —  The  roads  in 
Prussia,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
are  not  generally  good,  but  have  been  of  late 
years  greatly  improved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  principal  towns.  In  the  re- 
moter districts  they  are  still  very  bad,  and 
little  suited  for  carriages. 
Railways  now    extend   through    almost 
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every  part  of  Prussia,  and  form  a  communi- 
cation between  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  towns 
of  other  portions  of  Germany.  Berlin,  the 
capital,  is  connected  with  Dresden,  Breslau, 
Stettin,  Dantzic,  Konigsbertr,  Hamburg, 
Hanover,  Cologne,  Aachen,  and  Liege  (in 
Belgium),  and  an  uninterrupted  railway- 
communication  is  thus  formed  from  Ostend, 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  to  the  most 
eastern  extremity  of  Silesia  and  the  borders 
of  Poland. 

Canals  are  not  numerous;  the  principal 
are  those  which  connect  the  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  But  the  rivers  are 
largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navi- 
gation, and  immense  quantities  of  corn  are 
brought  down  the  Vistula,  from  Poland  and 
the  provinces  of  Austria  and  Bussia  adjacent 
to  its  course,  or  watered  by  its  tributaries. 

Government. — The  government  of  Prussia 
is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  which  until 
recently  was  almost  absolute  in  power.  But 
some  progress  has  at  length  been  made 
towards  the  development  of  free  political 
institutions,  and  a  constitution — long  pro- 
mised to  the  Prussian  nation — was  granted 
by  the  present  sovereign,  in  1848.  In  vir- 
tue of  this  ordinance,  the  legislative  power 
is  now  vested  in  the  king  jointly  with  two 
houses — an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber — the 
latter  wholly  elective,  and  the  former  partly 
so.  The  executive  power  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign. 

No  sufficient  time  has  yet  elapsed  to  en- 
able any  fair  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the 
working  of  the  present  political  system  of 
Prussia.  The  mind  of  the  nation  at  large, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  directed  towards 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  self- 
government,  by  means  of  representative  in- 
stitutions. But  the  tendencies  of  the  Court 
are  as  obviously  in  the  opposite  direction : 
its  traditions  are  wholly  despotic,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  reigning  family,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  with  the  cause  of  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  rule.  A  strict  censorship  is 
maintained  over  the  press.  What  may  be 
the  eventual  result  of  the  struggle  between 
the  two  elements  of  power — the  monarchical 
and  the  democratic — time  alone  can  reveal. 

Religion. — The  Protestant  religion,  in  its 
various  forms,  prevails  in  Prussia,  and  em- 
braces about  three-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  :  the  remaining  two-fifths 
are  chiefly  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  there  are  also  numerous  Jews. 
The  Protestant  population  predominates  in 
the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  Saxony;  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
Khenish  province,  with  Westphalia  and 
Posen.  The  other  provinces  are  nearly 
equally  divided  in  this  respect. 

Education. — Public  education,  in  so  far  as 
the  mere  communication  of  knowledge  goes, 
is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  in  Prussia, 
more  so,  upon  the  whole,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  instruction  of  the 
people  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
state;  parents  of  all  classes  are  compelled 
to  provide  their  children  with  instruction, 
either  by  giving  them  a  pi'oper  education  at 
home,  or  by  sending  them  to  schools  pro- 


vided for  the  purpose  at  the  public  expense. 
Every  parish  has  an  elementary  school,  and 
every  town  one  burgh  school  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  population.  Above  these  are 
gymnasiums,  or  schools  of  a  higher  order, 
in  which  classical  learning  is  pursued  ; 
and  there  are  also  numerous  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  properly  qualified  mas- 
ters. 

The  educational  system  of  Prussia  is,  no 
doubt,  admirable  as  a  machinery  by  which 
schools  and  schoolmasters  are  diffused  over 
the  country,  and  in  which  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety have  the  means  of  acquiring  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  and  of  undergo 
ing  a  certain  scholastic  discipline.  But 
whether  it  has  fulfilled,  or  is  likely  to  fulfil, 
the  higher  moral  aims  of  education,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  has  been  justly 
questioned.  It  too  often  interferes  unwisely 
with  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of 
life,  and  it  does  little  towards  raising  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  popu- 
lation which  it  instructs.  "  Beading  and 
writing  (Mr.  Laing  justly  remarks)  are  ac- 
quirements very  widely  diffused  in  Paris,  in 
Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Sweden ; 
but  the  people  are  not  moral,  nor  religious, 
nor  enlightened,  nor  free,  because  they  pos- 
sess the  means:  they  are  not  of  educated 
mind  in  any  true  sense.  If  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  all  education  and  knowledge  be  to 
raise  man  to  the  feeling  of  his  own  moral 
worth,  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  his 
Creator  and  to  his  conscience  for  every  act, 
to  the  dignity  of  a  self-guiding,  virtuous, 
religious  member  of  society,  then  the  Prus- 
sian educational  system  is  a  failure.  It  is 
only  a  training  from  childhood  in  the  con- 
ventional discipline  and  submission  of  mind 
which  the  state  exacts  from  its  subjects.  It 
is  not  a  training  or  education  which  has 
raised,  but  which  has  lowered,  the  human 
character.  This  system  of  interference  and 
intrusion  into  the  inmost  domestic  relations 
of  the  people,  this  educational  drill  of  every 
family  by  state  means  and  machinery,  su- 
persedes parental  tuition.  It  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  Prussian  population  is 
at  this  day,  when  the  fruits  of  this  edu- 
cational system  may  be  appreciated  in  the 
generation  of  the  adults,  in  a  remarkably 
demoralized  condition  in  those  branches  of 
moral  conduct  which  cannot  be  taught  in 
schools,  and  are  not  taught  by  the  parents, 
because  parental  tuition  is  broken  in  upon 
by  government  interference  in  Prussia,  its 
efficacy  and  weight  annulled,  and  the  na- 
tural dependence  of  the  child  upon  the 
words  and  wisdom  of  its  parent — the  deli- 
cate threads  by  which  the  infant's  mind,  as 
its  body,  draws  nutriment  from  its  parent — 
is  ruptured."! 

In  fact,  the  means  of  education,  read;ng, 
writing,  and  similar  acquirements,  admira- 
bly diffused  in  Prussia,  appear  to  have  been 
confounded  with  the  end,  that  is,  the  raising 
the  religious,  moral,  and  social  character  of 
men  as  free  agents,  and  the  making  them  in- 
telligent and  reflecting  beings.  It  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  free  institutions  in  society  that 
such  results  can  be  accomplished.  The  true 
education  of  a  people  can  only  be  given 
i  Notes  of  a  Traveller.     First  Series. 
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where  man  is  a  free  agent  living  under  so- 
cial institutions,  in  which  he  acts  for  him3 
self,  politically  and  morally,  and  applies  by 
himself,  and  not  by  the  order  and  under 
guidance  of  the  state  or  its  functionaries, 
the  principles  of  justice,  law,  morality,  re- 
ligion, which  should  guide  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  society. 

Prussia  contains  six  Universities;  those 
of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Kbnigs- 
berg,  and  Greifswalde.  There  are  numer- 
ous public  libraries  in  the  different  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
classical  learning  are  deservedly  ,held  in 
high  esteem. 

National  character,  manners,  S$c.  —  "The 
Prussians  (justly  remarks  the  writer  we 
have  quoted  above)  are  not  nationalized 
by  those  moral  influences  which  bind  men 
together  into  distinct  communities.  They 
are  not,  like  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Spaniards,  a  people  distinct  in  charac- 
ter, spirit,  and  modes  of  living  —  a  na- 
tion unamalgamated  and  unamalgamable 
with  others.  They  have  no  national  lan- 
guage, literature,  or  character;  no  estab- 
lished customs,  manners,  traditions,  modes 
of  living  and  thinking,  laws,  rights,  or  in- 
stitutions of  ancient  times,  peculiar  to,  and 
distinctive  of,  Prussians.  Their  history  as  a 
nation  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  is  not  pro- 
perly their  history,  but  that  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  a  small  part  of  the  present  Prus- 
sia— of  Brandenburg — who,  beginning  the 
world  about  a  century  ago  with  a  margrave- 
ship  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  sub- 
jects, have,  by  good  luck  and  military  talent, 
gathered  together  a  kingdom  of  shreds  and 
patches  of  other  countries,  containing  about 
fourteen  millions  of  people.  These  have  no 
national  history  of  ancient  times  common 
to  all,  or  to  a  majority  of  Prussians,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past  by 
feelings  of  veneration  and  hereditary  at- 
tachment. 

"  Prussia  has,  in  ordinary  parlance,  only 
a  geographical  or  political  meaning,  de- 
noting the  Prussian  government,  or  the  pro- 
vinces it  governs  —  not  a  moral  or  social 
meaning.  The  Prussian  nation  is  a  com- 
bination of  words  rarely  heard,  of  ideas 
never  made,  the  population  not  being  mo- 
rally united  by  any  common  sentiment  or 
spirit  of  nationality  distinguishing  them  in 
character,  mind,  or  habits,  from  the  other 
German  populations  around  them,  the  Aus- 
trian, Bavarian,  Saxon, or  Hanoverian.  The 
German  population  have  never  been  dis- 
tinguished by  any  strong  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. They  have  always  been  divisible, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  into  any  parcels  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  shepherds,  without  vigor- 
ous indications  of  such  national  distinctive- 
ness, character,  and  feelings  of  their  own, 
as  might  render  their  division,  and  amal- 
gamation with  other  groups,  dangerous  or 
impracticable.  To  remedy  this  defect  in 
their  social  structure,  to  kindle  a  spirit  of 
nationality,  form  a  national  character,  and 
raise  a  Prussian  nation  bound  together  by 
moral  influences,  like  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  by  mere  territorial  and  po- 
litical arrangements,  is  the  great  under- 
principle  which  has  run  through  al   the 


domestic  policy  of  the  Prussian  government 
in  this  century.  Frederick  the  Great  had 
no  higher  policy  than  to  retain  the  territo- 
ries lie  had  acquired  by  the  means  which 
acquired  them  —  a  strong  standing  army, 
and  a  military  system  superior  to  that  of 

other  powers The  alteration  in 

Prussia  of  the  law  and  holding  of  landed 
property,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
feudal  relations  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  nobility — a  change  almost  as  great  in 
the  state  of  property,  and  altogether  as 
great  in  the  structure  of  society,  as  the 
revolution  produced  in  France ;  the  new 
military  system,  by  which  the  people  them- 
selves became  the  only  standing  army  ;  the 
new  educational  system,  by  which  govern- 
ment has  in  its  own  hands  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  public  through 
its  own  functionaries ;  the  new  ecclesias- 
tical system,  by  which  the  two  branches  of 
the  Protestant  church,  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist,  are  joined  together  and  blended 
into  one  different  from  both,  the  Prussian 
church ;  the  German  custom-house  union, 
or  commercial  league,  centralising  in  Prussia 
the  management  of  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing industry  connected  with  the 
supply  of  the  other  German  populations, 
and  raising  a  Prussian  dominancy  over  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  Germany, 
— are  so  many  steps  towards  the  one  great 
object  of  imbuing  the  Prussian  population 
with  those  moral  influences  without  which 
a  population  is  not  a  nation,  and  on  which 
national  greatness,  independence,  and  even 
existence,  depend." 

Army.  —  Of  all  the  European  powers, 
Prussia  supports  the  greatest  military  estab- 
lishment, in  proportion  to  her  extent,  popu- 
lation, and  finances.  The  total  available 
exercised  force  of  the  Prussian  army  is 
reckoned  at  532,000  men.  This  immense 
body  of  soldiers — above  one-sixth  of  the 
total  number  of  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom that  are  between  tlieir  seventeenth  and 
forty-fifth  year,  and  therefore  within  the 
period  of  life  best  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
productive  labour — is  maintained  by  the  pe- 
culiar military  organization  of  Prussia,  in 
virtue  of  which  nearly  every  male  subject, 
whatever  his  rank  or  calling,  is  at  times  a 
soldier.  All  classes  of  the  male  population 
(with  the  exception  only  of  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, teachers  in  schools,  persons  in  the 
civil  employ  of  government,  and  professors 
in  the  Universities)  are  liable  to  be  called 
on,  under  certain  regulations,  to  take  part 
in  military  service.  Prussia  is,  in  fact,  a 
nation  of  soldiers.  The  time, labour,  indus- 
try, and  money,  which  in  other  countries 
are  allowed  to  accumulate  during  peace  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  which  form  a 
capital  diffused  over  the  country  and  em- 
ployed in  works  of  utility,  are  expended 
every  year  in  military  shows,  drills,  and 
manoeuvres. 

The  military  system  of  Prussia,  as  estab- 
lished in  1814-15,  has  been  adopted  by  almost 
all  the  secondary  military  powers.  By  this 
system,  every  subject  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25  years,  without  distinction  of  for- 
tune, birth,  class,  or  intended  profession,  is 
bound  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  standing  army  for  a  period  of 
three  successive  years.  From  this  obligation 
only  the  most  obvious  incapacity,  from  bodi- 
ly or  mental  defect  or  infirmity,  can  excuse 
any  individual,  and  that  incapacity  must  be 
examined  and  admitted  by  the  local  board  of 
commissioners  for  military  affairs,  whose 
proceedings  are  reported  to,  and  watched 
over  by,  a  superior  provincial  board,  and 
both  report  upon  every  claim  for  exemption 
to  the  war  department.  By  the  construc- 
tion of  these  boards  it  is  impossible  that 
favour,  partiality,  or  local  interest,  can 
screen  any  individual  from  his  turn  for  en- 
tering the  service  for  three  years  —  which 
turn  is  determined  by  lot,  drawn  by  those 
who  are  between  the  prescribed  years,  viz. 
between  20  and  25  years  of  age — nor  from 
serving  his  three  years  in  that  particular 
branch  of  service  or  regiment,  for  which, 
from,  stature,  constitution,  or  previous  occu- 
pation, he  may  be  best  adapted.  Officers 
from  each  branch  of  service — of  the  guards, 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  —  attend 
these  boards  at  their  sittings,  for  this  selec- 
tion. In  order  not  to  press  too  severely  on 
the  professions  or  occupations  incompatible 
with  such  a  long  period  of  military  service, 
certain  exemptions  on  account  of  the  social 
position  of  the  individual  are  allowed  by 
favour,  and  on  certificate  from  the  proper 
authorities,  so  as  to  reduce  the  period  of 
service  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  from  three 
years  to  one  year,  the  individual  thus  fa- 
A'oured  being  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
clothing  and  accoutrements.  But  such  ex- 
emption is  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  is 
not  matter  of  right,  but  of  favour,  and  also 
of  political  convenience,  when  the  ranks 
of  the  standing  army  are  sufficiently  full. 
After  this  service  of  three  years  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line  or  standing  army,  the  indi- 
vidual returns  on  leave  of  absence  as  a 
supernumerary,  liable  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
in  case  of  war ;  but  upon  attaining  his  26th 
year,  after  his  three  years'  service,  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  lists  of  the  standing  army 
into  the  army  of  reserve,  and  into  that  divi- 


sion of  it  which  is  called  erster  Aufgeboths. 
or  first  for  service.  This  is  the  real  army  of 
the  country,  being  composed  entirely  of  sol- 
diers of  three  years'  training,  and  between 
the  ages  of  26  and  32  years.  The  standing 
army  is  the  formation-school  for  the  popu- 
lation. One-third  of  its  members  is  dis- 
charged every  autumn  into  this  division  of 
the  army  of  reserve,  and  replaced  in  spring 
out  of  the  population  by  the  local  and  pro- 
vincial boards  of  commissioners.  The  army 
of  reserve  is  called  out  for  exercise  and  field 
manoeuvres  for  fourteen  days  every  year, 
which  however  is  sometimes  extended  to 
four  weeks.  The  individual  after  his  32nd 
year  is  turned  over  from  this  division  to  the 
second  division  (zweiten  Aufgeboths)  of  the 
army  of  reserve.  In  case  of  war,  this  divi- 
sion would  not  take  the  field,  but  would  do 
garrison  duty,  as  being  composed  generally 
of  men  with  families,  and  more  advanced  in 
life,  and  also  of  half  invalids  who  had  been 
found  unfit  for  severer  duty.  After  his  49th 
year,  the  individual  is  turned  over  into  the 
land- sturm,  or  levy  en  masse,  which  is  only 
mustered  or  exercised  in  its  own  locality, 
and  would  only  be  called  out  in  case  of  ac- 
tual invasion  or  domestic  tumult.  The 
whole  land  is  thus  one  vast  camp,  the  whole 
population  one  army.  Every  man  in  every 
station  of  life,  and  in  every  locality,  is  a 
drilled  soldier,  who  knows  his  regiment,  his 
company,  his  squad,  his  military  place  in  it, 
and  appears  under  arms  at  his  rendezvous 
for  duty,  with  as  little  delay  or  confusion, 
and  as  complete  in  all  military  appoint- 
ments, as  a  soldier  of  any  standing  army 
quartered  in  cantonments. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Prussia  is  not 
considerable,  and  she  has  hitherto  been  al- 
most without  any  ships  calculated  for  war- 
like uses.  Efforts  are  now,  however,  being 
made  to  supply  this  want,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea, 
(to  the  west  of  the  river  Weser,)  designed 
for  a  naval  station,  has  been  noticed  in  a 
previous  page.  Prussia  has  no  foreign 
colonies. 
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GERMANY. 


SECTION    I.— EXTENT,   NATURAL   FEATURES, 
CLIMATE,   ETC. 

Boundaries  and  extent.  —  Germany  (or 
Deutschland,  as  it  is  called  in  the  native 
language  of  its  inhabitants— Allomagne,  in 
the  French  tongue)  extends  over  a  large 
area  of  central  Europe,  between  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  the  Netherlands  and 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  on  the  west  to 
the  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia, and  Hungary, 
on  the  east.  These  distances  embrace  six 
hundred  miles  in  the  direction  of  latitude, 
and  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  the  di- 
rection of  longitude,  and  the  total  area 
which  they  comprehend  is  equal  to  little 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles.  Within  this  extensive  range  the 
people  are  nearly  throughout  German,  and, 
with  some  minor  modifications,  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  usages,  and  manners,  are 
the  same.  It  is  in  regard  to  religious  and 
political    institutions    that    the   chief   dif- 


ferences are  to  be  noted.  Southern  Ger- 
many is  Catholic — Northern  Germany  has 
for  the  most  part  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  Church.  The 
former  exhibits  in  most  of  its  governments 
the  forms  of  absolute  monarchy,  while  the 
latter  has  made  at  least  some  progress  to- 
wards the  development  of  free  institutions. 
Rut  although  the  Germans  arc,  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  one  people,  with  a  common 
language,  and  although  their  writers  are 
fond  of  indulging  in  dreams  of  a  common 
nationality,  Germany  is  by  no  means  one, 
politically.  It  is  divided  into  not  less  thar 
thirty-six  states,  of  various  sizes  and  po 
pulation,  and  in  which  various  forms  of 
government  prevail.  The  two  principal  of 
these  states  are  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies,  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  German  provinces  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  embrace  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  extent  of  Germany.  The  remain- 
ing two-fifths  are  comprehended  in  the 
various  states  enumerated  in  the  following 
Table  :— 


Area  in 

sq.  miles. 

No.  of 

Population. 

inn.  to 

Sq.  m. 

Bavaria    . 

29,628 

4,519,000 

152 

Hanover 

14,846 

1,759,000 

118 

Wurteniberg 

7,658 

1,743,000 

227 

Baden             . 

6,918 

1,363,000 

230 

Saxony     . 

5,776 

1,836,000 

317 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin 

4,845 

524,000 

108 

Hessen-Cassel      . 

4,439 

755,000 

141 

Hessen-Darmstadt  • 

3,761 

853,000 

227 

Holstein  and  Lauenburg 

3,729 

527,000 

112 

Oldenburg      . 

2,421 

279,000 

115 

Luxemburg          . 

1,842 

389,000 

211 

Nassau 

1,750 

425,000 

242 

Brunswick 

1,531 

269,000 

175 

Sachsen- Weimar 

1,419 

261,000 

183 

Sachsen-Meiningen 

971 

163,000 

167 

Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha 

799 

150,000 

187 

Mecklenburg- Strelitz    . 

767 

94,000 

122 

Sachsen  -Altenburg  . 

510 

132,000 

258 

Waldeck  .            .            . 

461 

58,000 

125 

Beuss  (Younger) 

448 

77,000 

171 

Lippe-Detmold   . 

438 

108,000 

216 

Anhalt-Dessau 

360 

63,000 
50,000 

175 

Anhalt-Bernburg 

339 

147 

Schwarzburg-Puidolstadt    . 

331 

68,000 

205 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

327 

58,000 

177 

Anhalt-Kocthen 

318 

43,000 

135 

Lippe-Schaumburg  . 

207 

31,000 

149 

Beuss  (Elder)      . 

144 

33,000 

229 

Hessen-Homburg     . 

106 

24,000 

226 

Lichtenstein 

53 

6,000 

118 

Hamburg 

151 

188,000 

Luoeck     .            . 

127 

47,000 

Bremen 

106 

73,000 

Frankfort 

38 

68,000 
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These  different  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natural 
productions  in  common,  have — at  least  in 
so  far  as  the  larger  of  them  are  concerned — 
some  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
and  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  topogra- 
phical description.  The  smaller  among 
them  are  so  mixed  up  one  with  another, 
and  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
Prussian  territory,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  even  of  their  respective  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  so  clear  as  that  which 
a  good  map,  on  a  large  scale,  is  capable  of 
conveying. 

Natural  features.  —  The  greater  part  of 
Germany  is  hilly,  and  some  portions  of  it  ex- 
hibit a  truly  mountainous  aspect.  In  general, 
the  higher  grounds  are  in  the  south  and 
south-west,  towards  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
borders,  and  the  country  has  thence  a  gra- 
dual slope  to  the  east  and  the  north.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
which  flow  in  one  or  other  of  those  direc- 
tions. The  northern  part  of  Germany,  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea,  is  a  level  plain.  Regarding  Germany 
as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  southern 
parts  of  it  are  mountainous,  the  middle  and 
western  parts  hilly,  and  the  northern  por- 
tions flat. 

The  mountains  of  Germany  have  been  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  page  :  in  the  south- 
west they  comprise  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or 
Black  Forest,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  and  within  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
In  the  middle  latitudes  of  Germany  are  the 
mountain-chains  that  enclose  the  plain  of 
Bohemia— including  the  Erz  Gebirge  and  the 
Riesen  Gebirge  (Giant  Mountains)  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony — with  the 
Fichtel  Gebirge, the  Steiger  Wald,  the  Spes- 
sart,  the  Oden  Wald,  the  Thuringer  Wald, 
Rhon  Gebirge,  Vogels  Gebirge,  the  Taunus, 
Westerwald,  Ebbe  Gebirge,  Harz  Moun- 
tains, and  many  others.  The  average  height 
of  these  mountains  above  the  sea-level  does 
not  greatly  exceed  two  thousand  feet,  though 
particular  summits  more  than  double  that 
altitude.  The  Harz,  which  are  on  the 
southern  border  of  Hanover,  form  the  out- 
lying range  of  the  German  mountain-system 
to  the  northward,  and  advance  far  into  the 
great  plain  that  extends  along  the  Baltic 
coasts.  This  plain  includes  nearly  the  whole 
of  Hanover,  with  Oldenburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg, besides  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Germany  are  among 
the  most  considerable  in  Europe.  The 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  belong  to  southern 
and  western  Germany  :  the  Oder,  the  Elbe, 
the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  to  northern  Ger- 
many. The  courses  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine  have  been  described  in  a  preceding 
page :  the  former  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and  crossing  the  elevated 
plain  of  Bavaria  in  an  eastern  direction, 
afterward*  passes  through  Hungary  on  its 
way  to  the  Mack  Sea.  The  Rhine,  drawing 
its  waters  from  the  valleys  of  the  higher 
Alps,  descends  finally  into  the  low  fiats  of 
Holland  and  discharges  its  stream  into  the 
German  Ocean. 

The  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  all 


pour  their  waters  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
gulf  called  the  Dollart,  on  the  north-eastern 
borders  of  Holland,  receives  the  stream  of  the 
Ems,  the  course  of  which  is  entirely  within 
the  plain  of  northern  Germany.  Immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  to 
the  westward,  is  the  estuary  of  the  Iahde, 
upon  the  coast  of  which  Prussia  has  re- 
cently acquired  a  naval  station.  Two  streams 
— the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  the  former  draw- 
ing its  Avaters  from  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
the  latter  from  the  heights  of  the  Rhon 
Gebirge  —  unite  to  form  the  Weser,  the 
whole  course  of  which  is  little  short  of  four 
hundred  miles.  The  Weser  passes  the  cities 
of  Minden  and  Bremen,  the  latter  only  a 
short  distance  above  its  mouth.  The  Aller, 
which  joins  the  Weser  on  its  right  bank, 
brings  with  it  the  stream  of  the  Leine, 
which  flows  past  Hanover. 

The  Elbe  has  the  upper  portion  of  its  course 
through  Bohemia,  within  the  Austrian  do- 
minions: after  passing  through  the  gorge 
that  separates  the  ranges  of  the  Riesen 
Gebirge  and  the  Erz  Gebirge,  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Saxony,  its  course  is  north-west- 
ward to  its  final  outlet.  The  Elbe  passes 
on  its  way  the  cities  of  Dresden,  Magdeburg, 
and  Hamburg,  with  many  places  of  less  note. 
Its  chief  tributary  on  the  right  bank  is  the 
Havel ;  on  the  left,  the  Saale :  the  former  is 
joined  by  the  Spree,  (upon  which  Berlin 
stands,)  the  latter  by  the  Elster  and  several 
smaller  streams. 

The  Oder  has  very  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
course  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Minerals. — The  mountainous  portions  of 
Germany  are  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals. 
The  Harz  Mountains,  in  Hanover,  are 
amongst  the  most  varied  and  abundant  in 
this  respect.  Lead  and  silver  constitute 
their  chief  produce.  The  rock  which  forms 
the  chief  mass  of  the  Harz  is  the  grey  wacke 
of  geologists  ;  the  higher  portions  consist  of 
granite.  They  are  more  precipitous  on  the 
southern  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  range. 
The  Harz  cover  an  area  of  about  seventy- 
five  miles  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth, 
within  which  tract  the  steep  summits,  deep 
valleys,  woods  and  marshes,  form  a  natural 
labyrinth  through  which  it  is  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  penetrate.  Many  of  the  valleys 
exhibit  a  busy  scene  of  industry  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mining  operations.  The 
silver  mines  are  mostly  within  the  territory 
of  Hanover.  The  other  metals  which  are 
wrought  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
even  gold:  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  also  ob- 
tained. Marble,  slate,  and  a  great  variety 
of  clays  and  earths  that  are  useful  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  add  to  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  Harz  region. 

The  Erz  Gebirge,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  form  another  mineral  and 
mining  region  of  great  value.  Iron,  lead, 
calamine,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  titanium, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, are  worked  here,  as  well  as  in  smaller 
quantities  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany, 
within  which  country  the  art  of  mining  is 
in  general  well  understood  and  scientifically 
practised.  Nickel  is  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  German  silver.  Zinc  (or 
calamine)  is  now  extensively  employed  for 
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a  great  variety  of  purposes :  amongst  these 
is  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  bronze,  in 
forming  casts  of  sculpture.  It  is  much  less 
costly  than  bronze,  and  has  been  proved 
to  possess  the  requisite  durability  under 
atmospheric  influences.  A  manufacturer  of 
Berlin  has  recently  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  the  zinc  a  metallic  surface,  which  gives  it 
a  close  resemblance  to  bronze.  The  colossal 
group  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss,  which  de- 
servedly attracted  notice  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  was  cast  in  zinc,  and  bronz- 
ed over  In  the  manner  here  referred  to. 
Precious  stones  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  as  the  amethyst,  topaz,  opal, 
turquoise,  and  rock-crystal,  in  Bavaria; 
chalcedony,  agate,  jasper,  and  others,  in  Bo- 
hemia. Another  article  of  value  in  the 
mineral  produce  of  Germany,  and  now  large- 
ly imported  thence  into  our  own  country, 
consists  of  the  stones  required  for  the  litho- 
grapher's art.  These  are  quarried  at  Solen- 
hofen,  near  Pappcnheim,  in  Bavaria.  The 
rock  in  which  they  are  worked  belongs  to 
the  oolitic  series,  the  Jura  limestone  of 
foreign  geologists. 

The  coal-fields  of  Germany  are  chiefly 
within  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  territo- 
ries. Wood  is  still  very  extensively  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  smelting.  There  are 
(says  Professor  Ansted)  four  coal-districts 
in  Germany,  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
besides  several  districts  where  more  modern 
lignites  occur.  The  principal  localities  for 
true  coal  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
in  Westphalia;  on  the  Saare,  a  tributary 
of  the  Moselle;  in  Bohemia;  and  in  Silesia. 
The  total  annual  produce  of  coal  in  Prussia 
and  the  German  States  of  the  zollverein  (or 
customs-union)  exceeds  2,750,000  tons.l 

Of  these  various  localities,  Silesia  con- 
tains very  valuable  and  extensive  deposits 
of  coal,  which  are  as  yet  but  little  worked. 
The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous,  the  beds 
few  in  number,  but  very  thick,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  twenty  feet.  Some  anthra- 
cite is  found.  Bohemia  is  even  more  richly 
provided  than  Silesia,  the  coal-measures 
covering  a  considerable  area,  and  occupy- 
ing several  basins.  More  than  forty  seams 
of  coal  are  worked,  and  several  of  them  are 
from  four  to  six  feet  thick. 

The  basin  of  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the 
Moselle,  near  the  frontier  of  Prance,  af- 
fords a  very  important  and  extensive  coal- 
field, which  has  been  a  good  deal  worked, 
and  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  No 
less  than  103  beds  are  described,  the  thick- 
ness varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  fifteen 
feet.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  extraction,  the  basin  contains  a 
supply  for  sixty  thousand  years.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ruhr,  a  small  tributary  to  the 
Khine,  entering  that  river  near  Dusseldorf, 
there  is  another  small  coal-field,  estimated 
to  yield  annually  nearly  a  million  tons.3 

The  climate  and  vegetation  of  Germany  have 
been  described  under  the  heads  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  smaller  states  resemble 
the  German  provinces  of  those  powers  in 
these  respects,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  differences  consequent  on  the  gradual 
1  Little  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  coal-mines  of  Britain. 


diminution  of  temperate  towards  the  north. 
Baden  and  the  adjoining  states  of  southern 
Germany  are  warmer,  and  more  sheltered, 
than  the  more  northerly  and  open  plains 
that  border  the  Baltic  coasts.  In  these 
northern  plains,  which  embrace  Hanover 
and  Oldenburg,  with  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Prussia,  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and 
variable,  and  affected  by  the  fogs  and  tem- 
pests from  two  adjacent  seas — the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean.  In  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Germany,  the  hills  form 
a  barrier  against  the  effects  of  the  maritime 
climate ;  the  sky  is  not  influenced  by  mists, 
and  the  regular  succession  of  the  seasons 
not  interrupted  by  the  stormy  winds  that 
prevail  further  north. 

The  soil  of  Germany  is  generally  pro- 
ductive. Even  among  the  heathy  and  sandy 
plains  in  the  north  there  are  fertile  tracts 
bordering  on  the  rivers,  in  which  abundant 
crops  of  corn  are  raised  ;  and  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  enclosed  plains  amongst  the 
hilly  regions  often  rival  in  fertility  the  best 
alluvial  soils  of  other  countries.  In  general, 
the  soil  of  northern  Germany  is  heavy,  and 
better  adapted  for  corn;  that  of  the  south, 
light,  and  more  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  The  proportion  of  good  soil  is  greatest 
in  the  middle  districts,  between  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  north  and  the  mountains  of 
the  south.  The  territory  bordering  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  watered  by  its 
tributaries  the  Neckar  and  the  Mayn,  a  re- 
gion belonging  to  the  states  of  Baden,  Hes- 
sen- Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  has  a  warmer 
climate  and  richer  soil  than  any  other  part 
of  Germany :  the  chesnut  and  almond  abound 
here,  and  grapes  of  the  finest  quality  are 
grown.  There  are  extensive  forests  in  all 
parts  of  Germany,  and  wild  animals  are 
numerous — among  them,  the  boar  and  the 
wild  stag. 


SECTION  II. TOPOGRAPHY. 

KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

Bavaria  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
the  smaller  of  which  is  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rhine,  and  adjacent  to  the  Prench 
frontier. 

The  larger  portion  of  Bavaria  is  bounded 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  on  the  west  by  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Baden,  and  on  the  north  by  va- 
rious of  the  smaller  German  states,  the 
relative  positions  of  which  can  only  be  made 
intelligible  by  aid  of  the  map.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  lumdred  miles,  between  the  smaller 
Sachsen  states  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Tyrol  on  the  other;  and  has  an 
average  breadth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  between 
Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria  on  one  side, 
and  the  states  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden 
upon  the  opposite  border. 

Bavaria  forms  an  upland  plain  or  table- 
land, with  a  moan  elevation  of  about  six- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    The  more 

2  Official  Catalogue  of  Great  Exhibition,  1851. 
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northerly  part  of  this  plain  has  a  westward 
slope,  and  is  watered  by  the  Mayn  and  its 
tributaries,  which  flow  towards  the  Rhine ; 
the  southern  and  larger  portion  of  the  plain 
is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  numerous 
affluents,  and  inclines  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  Bavaria  is  within 
the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  river  crosses 
the  middle  belt  of  the  country,  from  west 
to  east.  At  Ulin,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
the  kingdom,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
commences.  Of  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  the  Danube  receives  within  this  por- 
tion of  its  course,  the  chief  are  the  Altmuhl, 
Nab,  and  Hegen,  on  its  northern  bank, — the 
Iller,  Lech,  Isar,  and  Inn,  on  its  southern 
side.  The  lower  course  of  the  Inn  forms 
the  frontier  line  between  Bavaria  and  Up- 
per Austria :  higher  up,  the  boundary  is 
continued  along  the  river  Salza,  (upon 
which  Salzburg  stands,)  an  affluent  of  the 
Inn.  The  lller  flows  along  the  western 
frontier  of  Bavaria,  which  it  divides  from 
the  kingdom  of  "Wurtemberg.  The  Ludwig's 
Canal  unites  the  Altmuhl  to  the  Regnitz, 
one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mayn,  and  thus 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  effecting  a  communication  between 
the  seas  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  southern  parts  of  Bavaria  are  partly 
occupied  by  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
Rhastian  and  Noric  Alps,  the  elevations  of 
which  are  here  moderate.  But  the  snow- 
covered  summits  of  the  Tyrol  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  distance,  to  the  southward.  The 
chain  of  the  Bohmer  Wald  is  on  the  eastern 
frontier:  within  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  are  the  moderately  elevated 
but  wooded  and  picturesque  ranges  of  the 
Fichtel  Gebirge,the  Steiger  Wald,  the  Spes- 
sart,  and  the  Rhon  Gebirge. 

The  smaller  portion  of  Bavai'ia,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Rhine,  measures  about  fifty 
miles  in  either  direction.  The  Rhine  flows 
along  its  eastern  frontier.  It  is  a  hilly  and 
picturesque  region,  diversified  by  the  wooded 
heights  and  vine-covered  slopes  of  the  Vos- 
ges  Mountains.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  summits  of  this  range — the  Donnersberg, 
or  Mont  Tonnerre — is  within  the  Bavarian 
limits.  Its  height  is  only  2225  feet.  This 
portion  of  Bavaria  was  formerly  included 
within  the  province  known  as  the  Pala- 
tinate. 

Divisio?is. — Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight 
circles,  the  names  of  which,  with  the  chief 
city  of  each,  are  as  follows  : 

Upper  Bavaria  chief  town    Munich 

Lower  Bavaria  —  Passau 

Upper  Palatinate  )  -d„+-  k^„ 

andRatisbon      j  ~  *atisbon 

Upper  Franconia  —  Bayreuth 

Middle  Franconia  —  Niirnberg 

Lower  Franconia  —  "Wiiizburg 

Swabia  —  Augsburg 

Palatinate  —  Spires 

The  last-named  of  these  divisions  com- 
prises that  portion  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine. 

Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  (107,000 
inhabitants,)  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Isar,  which  joins  the  Danube.    It. 


is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  and  shines  conspicuous  in 
regard  to  its  extensive  collections  of  works 
of  art,  chiefly  brought  together  under  the 
care  of  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  I. 
The  glyptothek,  or  sculpture-gallery,  and 
the  pinatothek,  or  picture-gallery — both  of 
them  edifices  of  modern  erection — contain 
many  of  the  finest  treasures  of  ancient  and 
modern  art.  Munich  is  also  rich  in  public 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  has  numer- 
ous squares,  gardens,  and  promenades, 
adorned  by  statues  and  monuments.  All 
these  are  within  the  newer  portion  of  the 
city,  (the  Maximilian's  and  Ludwig's  Yor- 
stadt,)  first  laid  out  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  older  town,  nearer  the  river,  is 
closely  built  and  comparatively  unattract- 
ive: it  contains,  however,  the  cathedral 
and  some  other  fine  churches.  The  royal 
palace  is  a  building  of  vast  extent.  The 
royal  library,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe, 
contains  600,000  volumes.  There  is  a  Uni- 
versity, attended  by  about  1400  students. 

A  colossal  female  figure — one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  Sehwanthaler's  genius — fifty-four 
feet  in  height,  and  intended  as  an  emblem- 
atical representation  of  Bavaria,  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  erected  on  the  plain 
to  the  westward  of  Munich,  and  commands 
the  admiring  attention  of  all  who  approach 
that  capital.  The  village  of  Hohenlinden, 
the  scene  of  Moreau's  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians,  in  1800,  made  popular  to  English 
readers  by  the  muse  of  Campbell,  is  eighteen 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Munich. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Upper  Bava- 
ria, to  the  south  of  Munich,  includes  nu- 
merous small  lakes,  situated  in  a  highly 
picturesque  region,  and  possessing  great 
scenic  attractions.  One  of  these  is  the  Te- 
gern-see,  upon  which  is  a  castle  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  his  occasional 
residence  during  the  summer.  Further  to 
the  east,  and  close  to  the  Austrian  frontier, 
is  the  beautiful  lake  called  the  Konig  See, 
with  the  pretty  village  of  Berchtesgaden, 
the  frequent  resort  of  tourists.  The  towns 
of  Landsberg,  Freising,  Reichenhall,  Laufen, 
Trauenstein,  and  others,  within  the  limits 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  are  of  small  size  and  little 
note.  Ingolstadt,  (9000  inhabitants,)  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  of  greater  im- 
portance.    It  is  strongly  fortified. 

Passau,  the  chief  place  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  is  an  important  commercial 
city,  strongly  fortified,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Inn  and.  the  Danube,  and  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Its  position  is 
striking,  in  the  midst  of  a  defile  shut  in  by 
high  mountains  and  beetling  precipices. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  is  Innstadt,  a 
suburb  of  Passau,  and  upon  the  opposite  or 
north  bank  of  the  Danube  is  Ilzstadt.  Pas- 
sau is  historically  famous  for  a  treaty  signed 
there  by  Charles  V.,  in  1552,  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants  of  Germany.  It  has  10,000  in- 
habitants. Landshut  (pop.  8500)  is  a  consi- 
derable town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar. 
Straubing,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  also  of  provincial  note. 

Ratisbon,  (or  Regcnsburg,)  the  chief  place 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  is  an  ancient  city, 
of  great  historical  fame  and  of  considerable 
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commercial  note  in  the  present  day.  It 
stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Regcn — whence 
the  name  by  which  it  is  properly  called. 
The  Danube  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge , 
1500  feet  long.  Ratisbon  was  an  imperial 
city,  and  the  diets  of  the  Germanic  empire 
used  to  assemble  in  its  town-hall  (rath-haus) 
during  a  term  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  iioav  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  condition.  Ratisbon  is 
said  to  have  undergone  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen sieges,  several  of  them  accompanied  by 
bombardments;  the  last  of  these  was  in 
1809,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  French 
under  Napoleon.  It  has  now  23,000  in- 
habitants. Six  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Ratisbon,  upon  a  hill  which  rises  above  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  Walhalla, 
a  splendid  Doric  temple,  erected  by  the 
late  king  of  Bavaria,  and  designed  to  con- 
tain statues  and  busts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  Germany. 

Eichstadt,  (7000  inhabitants,)  to  the  west 
of  Ratisbon,  on  the  river  Altmuhl,  and  Am- 
berg,  (11,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  more  north- 
ern part  of  the  same  circle,  are  both  places 
of  some  note.  Amberg  stands  on  either  bank 
of  the  Vils  (an  affluent  of  the  Naab) ;  it  has 
a  royal  manufactory  of  arms,  with  consider- 
able iron-mines,  and  the  most  important 
glass-works  in  the  kingdom.  The  French 
suffered  a  defeat  here  in  1796,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.  Eichstadt  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths. 

Bayreuth,  in  Upper  Franconia,  is  a  con- 
siderable manufacturing  town,  seated  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mayn,  (the  Rothe, 
or  Red,  Mayn,  as  it  is  called,  in  distinction 
from  the  Weiss  Mayn,  by  which  it  is  joined 
a  few  miles  below,)  and  not  far  from  the 
western  base  of  the  Fichtel  Gebirge.  Bay- 
reuth has  17,000  inhabitants.  Hoff,  also  a 
busy  manufacturing  town,  with  14,000  in- 
habitants, is  further  to  the  N.  E.,  near  the 
Saxon  frontier.  It  stands  on  the  river  Saale, 
in  a  district  that  possesses  valuable  iron- 
ores  and  stone-quarries.  Bamberg,  in  the 
same  circle,  (19,000  inhabitants,)  is  on  the 
river  Regnitz,  a  few  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mayn.  It  is  an  ancient  city, 
with  a  fine  dom-kirche,  or  cathedral,  in 
which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
II.  and  his  wife,  and  many  other  venerable 
buildings.  Bamberg  has  manufactures  of 
porcelain,  gloves,  and  other  articles,  and  the 
beer  made  in  its  breweries  enjoys  great  re- 
pute. Kulmbach,  Forcheim,  and  Kronach, 
are  towns  of  provincial  note. 

Nuremberg,  (or  Nurnberg,)  in  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  is  the  second  city  in  point 
of  size  and  commercial  importance  in  the 
Bavarian  kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Regnitz,  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  to  the 
N.  by  W.  of  Munich.  Nuremberg  was  cele- 
brated during  the  middle  ages  as  one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  Europe,  and  it  is  still  a  con- 
siderable seat  of  trade  and  industry.  It  has 
-5,000  inhabitants.  Furth,  six  miles  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Nurnberg,  (15,000  inhabitants,)  is 
a  place  of  more  recent  origin,  but  of  con- 
siderable manufacturing  importance.  It  has 
numerous  Jews  amongst  its  inhabitants. 
Furth  is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 


neighbourhood  in  1632,  when  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  attempted  in  vain  to  storm  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  Wallenstein. 

Erlangen  (12,000  inhabitants)  is  a  com- 
mercial town  on  the  Regnitz,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Nuremberg.  Ansbach,  (17.000  in- 
habitants,) at  the  confluence  of  the  Ilolzbach 
with  the  Lower  Rezat,  (an  affluent  of  the 
Mayn,)  is  a  busy  commercial  city.  Dinl<els- 
buhl  and  Pappenheim,  both  in  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  possess  local  importance. 
Solenhofen,  one  mile  distant  from  the  latter 
place,  contains  the  finest  quarry  of  litho- 
graphic stones  hitherto  discovered. 

Lower  Franconia  embraces  a  picturesque 
and  fertile  district,  through  which  the  Mayn 
runs  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course.  It*  is 
diversified  by  the  heights  of  the  Rhon  Ge- 
birge and  the  Spessart.  Wurzburg,  (27,000 
inhabitants,)  the  chief  town  of  the  circle, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn,  140 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Munich,  and  on  the 
line  of  railway  between  Frankfort  and  Bam- 
berg. It  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  with 
considerable  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  University.  Wurzburg  was  long  the 
seat  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  and  abounds 
in  ecclesiastical  antiquities :  its  cathedral, 
or  dom-kirche,  dates  from  the  tenth  century. 
Schrveinfurth,  (7000  inhabitants,)  N.  N.  E.  of 
Wurzburg:,  is  a  small  town  on  the  Mayn. 
A&chaffcnburg ,  (population  7000,)  on  the  same 
river,  is  near  the  western  frontier  of  the 
kingdom,  twenty  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Frank- 
fort. A  few  miles  north  of  Aschaffenburg 
is  the  village  of  Dettingen,  the  scene  of  a 
victory  gained  by  the  English  and  Austrians 
over  the  French,  in  1743,  when  the  English 
were  headed  by  George  II., — the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  an  English  monarch  has  ap- 
peared personally  on  the  battle-field. 

This  portion  of  Bavaria  contains  several 
mineral  springs,  which  are  much-frequented 
places  of  resort.  Amongst  them  are  Kissin- 
gen,  Bocklet,  and  Bruckenau,  all  situated 
to  the  north  and  north-eastward  of  Wiirz- 
burg.  Kissingen  is  the  most  famous  of  these, 
and  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  watering-places  on  the 
continent.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
small  river  Saale,  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Wurzburg.  The  waters  of  Kissingen  are 
acid  and  chalybeate :  no  fewer  than  half  a 
million  of  bottles  filled  with  them  are  said 
to  be  exported  annually.  A  great  deal  of 
salt  is  obtained  from  some  saline  springs 
near  the  town,  a  short  distance  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Saale. 

Aur;sburg,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  (the 
south-western  portion  of  Bavaria,)  is  an 
important  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town,  seated  on  the  Lech,  (an  affluent  of  the 
Danube,)  near  the  junction  of  the  Wertach 
with  that  river.  Augsburg  is  37  miles  to 
the  north-westward  of  Munich,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  goldsmiths'  work  and  jewellery,  the 
making  of  clocks,  &c,  as  well  as  for  its 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Augs- 
burg has  37,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient 
imperial  city,  and  possesses  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  bishop's  palace  contains  the 
hall  in  which  the  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
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V.f  in  1530.  Donauwerth,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  has  now  only 
2700  inhabitants.  Neuburg,  an  ancient  town 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  to  the 
eastward  of  Donauwerth.  Nordlingen,  on 
the  frontier  of  Wurtemberg,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6500.  The  village  of  Hochstett,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  above  Don- 
auwerth, is  near  the  field  of  Blenheim,  the 
scene  of  Marlborough's  great  victory  in 
1701.  Dillingen  and  Gunzburg,  both  on  the 
Danube,  are  small  towns,  higher  up  the 
river's  course.  Memmingen,  Kempten,  and 
Kaufbeuem,  are  places  of  provincial  im- 
portance, in  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
circle.  Lindau,  a  small  fortified  town,  built 
upon  two  islands  in  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Constance,  or  Boden  See,  is  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The 
town  is  united  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  by 
long  wooden  bridges. 

The  circle  of  the  Palatinate,  which  con- 
sists of  the  detached  portion  of  Bavaria  to 
the  west  of  the  Rhine,  contains  no  towns  of 
considerable  size,  but  several  that  have  a 
place  in  history.  Among  them  are  Spires, 
Landau,  Kais  trslautern,  and  Zweibrucken 
(or  Deux-ponts).  Spires  (or  Speyer)  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Of  Roman  ori- 
gin, it  became  the  residence  of  Charlemagne, 
and  afterwards  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet. 
It  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Louis 
XIV.,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  in  1689.  The 
entire  city  was  consigned,  by  his  order,  to 
the  flames,  and  many  of  the  principal  edi- 
fices blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  cathe- 
dral fortunately  resisted  the  efforts  for  its 
demolition,  and  still  remains  entire.  Spires 
has  now  only  9')00  inhabitants,  less  than  a 
third  of  its  population  in  olden  times.  The 
Protest  given  in  to  the  diet  assembled  at 
Spires,  in  1529,  first  obtained  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Luther  the  name  of  Protestants. 

Landau,  on  the  small  river  Queich,  which 
joins  the  Rhine,  has  6000  inhabitants.  It 
has  been  the  frequent  object  of  contest  dur- 
ing the  continental  wars  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  Kaiser slautem,  (6500  inhabitants,) 
amongst  the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosgcs 
mountains,  on  the  small  river  Lautern,  has 
the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa.l  It  possesses  some  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth.  Zweibrucken,  (or,  in 
the  French  form  of  the  name,  Deux-ponts, 
the  Latin,  Bipontium,)  with  8000  inhabitants, 
owes  its  name  to  the  two  wooden  bridges 
across  the  Erhach,  a  small  river  which  joins 
the  Saar  and  thus  contributes  its  waters  to 
the  Moselle.  Neustadt-an-der-Hardt  is  a 
small  manufacturing  town  to  the  westward 
of  Spires. 


KINGDOM  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

Wurtemberg  adjoins  Bavaria  on  the  east 
and  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  on  the  west, 
and  is  almost  enclosed  between  those  states. 
On  the  south  it  touches  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.   It  is  a  hilly  country,  embracing  the 

1  A  pike,  having  attached  to  it  a  ring  bearing  a 
Greek  inscription,  is  said  to  have  been  thrown 
into  a  pond  at  this  place  in  1230,  by  order  of  the 


eastern  slopes  of  the  Black  Forest,  as  well 
as  a  high  and  rugged  mass  called  the  Alb,  or 
Rauhe  Alp.  The  latter  spreads  over  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  territory, 
and  forms  a  plateau  of  broken  and  irregular 
surface.  Although  considerably  below  three 
thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  the  heights  of  the  Black 
Forest,  it  is  of  more  rugged  and  desolate  as- 
pect. The  slopes  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the 
western  borders  of  Wurtemberg,  are  clothed 
with  abundant  foliage. 

The  Danube  crosses  Wurtemberg,  from 
west  to  east,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  the  Iller,  which  joins  the  Danube, flows 
along  part  of  its  eastern  border.  But  the 
chief  river  of  Wurtemberg  is  the  Neckar, 
which  waters  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  territory.  The  Neckar  has 
within  Wurtemberg  a  northerly  course, 
and  receives  several  small  tributaries, 
amongst  them  the  Enz,  the  Kocher,and  the 
Jaxt :  afterwards,  crossing  the  state  of  Ba- 
den in  a  westerly  direction,  it  joins  the 
Rhine.  AVithin  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar 
and  its  tributaries  the  fig  and  melon  ripen 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  other  portions  of 
the  kingdom  produce  grain  and  the  hardier 
fruits.  The  higher  grounds,  especially  along 
the  Black  Forest,  are  covered  with  timber, 
especially  with  members  of  the  pine  tribe. 
Of  minerals,  salt  is  the  most  valuable,  and 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  springs :  limestone, 
gypsum,  alabaster,  and  slate,  with  coal  and 
iron-ore  in  limited  quantity,  are  also  found. 
The  heights  of  the  Rauhe  Alp  belong  to  the 
Jura  limestone ;  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar 
and  its  tributaries  to  the  new  red  sandstone 
series. 

Divisions. — Wurtemberg  is  divided  into 
four  circles,  which  derive  their  names  from 
its  prominent  natural  features.  The  circles 
of  Neckar  and  Jaxt  are  in  the  north,  the 
Black  Forest  in  the  west,  and  that  entitled 
the  Danube  in  the  centre  and  south.  None 
of  its  cities  are  of  any  considerable  size. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  is 
situated  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
Neckar,  in  a  deep  valley  watered  by  a  small 
rivulet  which  joins  that  stream,  and  within 
the  circle  to  which  the  Neckar  gives  its 
name.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  covered  to 
their  summits  with  vineyards  and  orchards  ; 
these  impart  to  the  environs  of  the  city 
attractions  much  more  striking  than  belong 
to  itself.  Stuttgart  has  only  a  population 
of  30,000,  but  some  of  its  public  buildings 
are  on  an  extensive  scale,  particularly  the 
royal  palace.  The  houses  are  not  generally 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  the  whole 
place  has  been  described  as  "  a  large  village, 
with  a  fine  street  and  a  palace."  Its  library 
of  200,000  volumes  is  said  to  include  the 
largest  collection  of  Bibles  in  the  world. 

Stuttgart  is  a  great  seat  of  the  book-trade, 
and  is  inferior  in  this  respect  only  to  Berlin 
and  Leipsic.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  date, 
owing  its  origin  to  a  castle  which  existed 
prior  to  the  eleventh  century.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  Stuttgart  are  many  attract- 
emperor,  and  to  h  ave  been  afterwards  taken  out 
by  the  Elector  Philip,  in  1497,  havnag  then  lived 
267  years  1 
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ive  places  of  resort :  amongst  them  Rosen- 
stein,  the  summer  residence  of  the  kii.g; 
Cannstudt,  (four  miles  distant,  on  the  Nec- 
kar,)  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ;  a 
palace  entitled  the  Favourite,  upon  the  hill 
of  Rotenberg  ;  with  the  Moorish  baths  and 
others. 

Ludwigsburg  (7000  inhabitants)  and  Heil- 
bronn  (8000  inhabitants)  are  both  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Neckar,  to  the  northward  of  the 
capital :  the  former  place  contains  a  royal 
palace  ;  the  latter  is  an  industrious  trading 
town,  with  stone  and  gypsum  quarries. 
Ellwangen,  a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  is  the  chief  place  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jaxt. 

Reutlingen,  (11,000  inhabitants,)  in  the 
circle  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  capital,  and  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Neckar.  It  was  formerly  a  free  city 
of  the  German  empire.  Some  miles  south  of 
Keutlingen  is  a  remarkable  cavern  called  the 
Nebelhohle,  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of 
the  castle  of  Lichtenstein ,  celebrated  through 
Swabia  for  its  situation  on  a  lofty  rock. 
Tubingen  (7500  inhabitants)  and  JRothe?iburg 
(6000  inhabitants)  are  both  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neckar:  the  former  possesses  a  Uni- 
versity of  some  celebrity.  Rottweil,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  Freudenstadt, 
on  theMurg,  are  enclosed  amidst  the  heights 
of  the  Black  Forest,  as  also  is  the  village  of 
WUdbad,  further  to  the  northward,  on  the 
small  river  Enz.  Wildbad  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters. 

The  ancient  city  of  Ulm,  (14,000  inhabit- 
ants,) on  the  Danube,  is  second  in  import- 
ance among  the  towns  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
is  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, jointly  garrisoned  by  Bavaria, 
"Wurtemberg,  and  Austria.  Ulm  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  nortk  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  upon  either  side  of  a  small 
tributary  stream  called  the  Blau,  close  to  the 
Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.  Ulm  was  formerly  one  of  the 
free  cities  of  the  German  empire.  Its  mili- 
tary importance  has  occasioned  it  to  be  the 
fr<  quent  scene  of  eontest  during  periods  of 
war:  the  destruction  of  General  Mack's 
army  by  Napoleon,  in  1805,  forms  the  chief 
event  of  the  kind  in  its  modern  history. 
Frederickshafen  is  a  small  town  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 


GRAND-DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

Baden  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  of 
nearly  semicircular  shape,  which  extends 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
across  the  lower  course  of  the  Neckar.  Its 
breadth  is  greatest  in  the  south,  where  it 
reaches  eastward  to  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
or  Boden  See,  part  of  the  northern  shores  of 
which  beautiful  body  of  water  are  within 
its  limits.  In  length  Baden  extends  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  :  its  average 
breadth  is  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  that 
extent.  Hence  the  Germans  compare  its 
shape,  not  unaptly,  to  that  of  a  black-pud- 
ding.   But  in  variety  of  surface,  picturesque 


beauty,  and  general  productiveness,  Baden 
is  the  paradise  of  Germany. 

The  Black  Forest  (or  Schwarz  Wald)  ex- 
tends through  the  entire  length  of  Baden, 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Its  highest  summits  fall  short  of 
five  thousand  feet,  but  cold  winds  prevail 
among  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
range,  and  the  snows  of  winter  which  gather 
around  the  Feldberg  and  other  lofty  points 
endure  for  a  lengthened  portion  of  the  year. 
Even  the  pine  and  other  hardy  members  of 
the  forest  scarcely  thrive  in  these  localities; 
but  the  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains 
are  forest-covered  throughout,  and  the 
gentler  slopes  and  enclosed  valleys  towards 
the  foot  of  the  range  are  clothed  with  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  The  Feldberg,  which 
appears  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the 
range,  is  4675  feet  above  the  sea.  The  north- 
ern termination  of  the  Black  Forest  nearly 
adjoins  the  heights  of  the  Oden  "Wald,  which 
occupy  the  tract  between  the  Neckar  and 
the  Mayn,  towards  the  lower  courses  of 
those  rivers. 

The  Rhine,  which  flows  along  the  southern 
and  western  frontier  of  Baden,  is  the  chief 
river  of  the  grand-duchy  :  the  lower  course 
of  the  Neckar  crosses  its  northern  portion. 
The  Treisam,  Kinzig,  Reuch,  Murg,  and 
other  small  affluents  of  the  Rhine,  are  with- 
in its  limits.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Black 
Forest  give  rise  to  the  Danube,  within  the 
limits  of  Baden.  There  are  several  small 
lakes  embosomed  amongst  the  heights  of 
the  Black  Forest,  with  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Boden  See,  including  its  north- 
western arm,  called  the  Uberling  See. 

Baden  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  Its 
vineyards  are  of  large  extent,  and  among 
the  most  abundant  produce  of  its  orchards 
are  plums  and  cherries,  from  the  latter  of 
which  the  delicious  liqueur  called  Kirch- 
wasser  is  made.  There  are  some  minerals, 
amongst  which  the  iron-ores  are  the  most 
"valuable.  Numerous  veins  of  silver  were 
formerly  worked  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
small  quantities  of  gold  are  still  occasionally 
washed  from  the  sands  of  the  Rhine.  Cop- 
per, cobalt,  calamine,  and  manganese,  are 
also  worked.  Baden  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  some  of  which  are  so  famous 
as  to  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  fhe 
continent ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventy 
mineral  springs  within  its  limits.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  its 
western  slopes,  consist  of  granitic  rock ; 
these  are  terminated  to  the  eastward  by  the 
new  red  sandstone  formations. 

Baden  is  divided  into  four  circles :  the 
Lake  circle  in  thfc  south ;  the  circles  of  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Rhine,  along  the 
borders  of  that  river.  Its  capital,  Carlsruhe 
is  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine. 

Carlsruhe,  (population  22,000,)  one  of  the 
smallest,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  of  capitals,  in  regard  to  situation 
and  external  appearance.  It  lies  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  wooded  district 
The  grand-ducal  palace  is  a  building  of  con- 
siderable extent,  whence  numerous  ave- 
nues, which  constitute  the  main  streets  of 
the  town,  radiate  out  in  various  directions 
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—  giving  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole 
a  fan-like  appearance.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  handsome.  Carlsruhe  is  a  city  of 
modern  origin.  It  was  founded  in  1715  by 
Charles  William,  Margrave  of  Baden,  in  a 
locality  that  had  served  as  a  hunting-ren- 
dezvous— whence  the  name,  Caids-ruhe  (i.  e. 
Charles's  rest).  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carlsruhe  are  Amaliensruhe 
and  Ludwigslust,  two  palaces,  with  fine  gar- 
dens ;  and,  a  few  miles  further,  Durlach,the 
former  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden. 
Leopoldhafen,  on  the  B-hine,  is  the  port  of 
Carlsruhe. 

The  small  town  of  Bruehsal,  (7000  inhabit- 
ants,) twelve  miles  N.  E.  of  Carlsruhe,  is 
on  the  line  of  railway  which  runs  south- 
ward from  Frankfort,  past  Heidelberg  and 
Carlsruhe,  to  the  Swiss  frontier:  it  con- 
ta  ns  a  palace  belonging  to  the  grand-duke. 
Pforzheim,  (7000  inhabitants,)  S.  E.  of  the 
capital,  is  an  industrious  manufacturing 
town.  Heidelberg ,  (12,000  inhabitants,)  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Neckar,  occupies  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  localities  in  Germany, 
and,  with  the  imposing  ruins  of  its  castle — 
an  edifice  formerly  of  great  extent — com- 
mands in  an  eminent  degree  the  interest  of 
the  visitor.  It  possesses  a  University,  dating 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  the  buildings 
crowded  together,  but  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  charming.  The  famous  tun  of  Hei- 
delberg, kept  in  a  vault  beneath  the  castle, 
is  capable  of  holding  800  hogsheads :  it  is 
the  largest  wine-tun  in  the  world,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  many  of  the  porter- vats 
of  the  British  metropolis.  Upon  three  oc- 
casions during  the  seventeenth  century, 
Heidelberg  was  given  up  to  pillage  by  the 
hostile  generals  into  whose  hands  it  had 
fallen— once,  in  1622,  by  Tilly,  after  a  month's 
bombardment,  and  again,  in  1688  and  1693, 
by  the  French  generals  of  Louis  XIV. 

Mannheim,  with  a  population  of  23,000,  is 
the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in 
the  grand-duchy.  It  occupies  an  important 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with 
the  Rhine,  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west- 
ward of  Heidelberg.  Though  of  ancient 
origin  it  presents  chiefly  the  aspect  of  a 
modern  town,  owing  to  its  almost  total  de- 
struction by  the  Austrians  in  1795,  after  a 
prolonged  siege :  only  fourteen  houses  were 
on  that  occasion  left  uninjured,  and  upon 
many  previous  instances  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  conflict. 

Bastadt,  (6000  inhabitants,)  a  small  town 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  on  the  river  Murg, 
possesses  a  place  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
two  important  congresses,  in  1714  and  1799. 
The  latter  terminated  abruptly  with  the  as- 
sassination of  the  French  deputies,  at  a  spot 
marked  by  a  monument  outside  the  town. 
The  authors  of  the  atrocious  deed  were  ne- 
ver discovered.  A  few  miles  further  south, 
(at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  S.  by 
"W.  from  Carlsruhe,)  and  situated  in  a  valley 
enclosed  by  the  lower  heights  of  the  Black 
Forest,  is  the  pretty  watering-place  of  Baden, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  Baden-Baden, 
the  annual  resort  of  invalids,  idlers,  and 
pleasure-seekers,  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 


nent, and,  indeed,  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  waters  are  warm,  the  prin- 
cipal spring  having  a  temperature  of  153| 
Fahr. :  the  quality  is  sal  ne,  with  some  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid,  and  small 
portions  of  silex  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
springs  of  Baden-Baden  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
grand-duke  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
villa  and  baths.  Freybarg, (population  15,000,) 
75  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  is  a  garrison- 
town  on  the  small  river  Treisam,  which 
joins  the  Rhine:  it  contains  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  South- 
east of  Freyburg  is  the  Hollenthal,  (infernal 
valley,)  through  which  Moreau  effected  his 
celebrated  retreat  in  1796.  It  is  a  stupendous 
defile,  so  narrow  as  barely  to  leave  room  for 
the  road  and  the  rushing  torrent  which 
pours  its  waters  through  the  pass,  while  the 
high  rocks  upon  either  side  approach  so 
closely  as  totally  to  shut  out  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Yet  Moreau  conducted  his  army 
through  this  dangerous  gorge,  of  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
though  with  a  hostile  force  in  his  rear. 

Beyond  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Black 
Forest  is  the  small  and  pretty  town  of 
Donaueschingen,  in  the  castle  of  which  is 
the  fountain  of  the  Donau,  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Danube.  The  ancient  city  of 
Constance,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  formerly 
a  free  city  of  the  empire,  has  now  fewer 
than  seven  thousand  inhabitants — less  than 
a  quarter  of  its  population  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  has,  ho  w- 
ever,  some  trade  on  the  lake,  and  is  interest- 
ing from  its  aspect  of  antiquity.  Ueberlingen, 
on  the  north-western  arm  of  the  lake,  pos- 
sesses mineral  baths. 


The  small  principalities  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen,  and  Hohenzollekn-Hechin- 
gen,  now  united  to  Prussia,  form  a  continu- 
ous tract  enclosed  between  the  states  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  The  little  towns 
of  Sigmaringen  and  Hechingen,  which  give 
their  distinctive  names  to  these  territories, 
are  situated,  the  former  on  the  Danube,  the 
latter  on  the  river  Starzel,  a  tributary  of 
the  Neckar.  Near  Hechingen  is  the  ancient 
castle  of  Hohenzollern,  the  cradle  of  the 
house  which  now  occupies  the  Prussian 
throne. 


KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY. 

Saxony  comprises  one  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Germany.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  do- 
minions of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria, 
with  some  of  the  smaller  states  that  adjoin 
its  western  frontier,  and  is  divided  by  the 
course  of  the  Elbe  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  larger  of  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  river.  The  chains  of  the  Erz 
Gebirge  and  the  Riesen  Gebirge  divide  Sax- 
ony from  Bohemia,  and  form  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  The  tract  which 
adjoins  these  mountains,  upon  either  side 
of  the  Elbe,  is  of  so  varied  ana  picturesque 
a  character  as  to  have  received  the  name  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.    Thence  the  coun- 
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try  descends  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
northward,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  level  and  fertile  plain. 

The  Elbe  crosses  Saxony  from  S.  E.  to  N. 
W.  Several  small  tributaries  of  that  river 
have  their  upper  courses  within  Saxony, 
and  join  the  main  stream  beyond  its  fron- 
tiers, to  the  northward :  chief  among  them 
are  the  Mulde  and  the  Elster.  Saxony  is 
favoured  alike  in  regard  to  climate  and  soil ; 
the  excellence  of  its  breed  of  sheep,  distin- 
guished for  the  fine  qualities  of  their  wool, 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Its  mineral  re- 
sources are  great,  and  its  mining -schools 
have  supplied  examples  to  other  countries. 
The  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores  are  those 
of  most  importance.  Tin,  cobalt,  iron,  zinc, 
bismuth,  and  arsenic,  are  worked  to  great 
advantage,  besides  a  variety  of  other  mineral 
substances  useful  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
factures. The  forests  furnish  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  fuel, but  there  are  seams 
both  of  lignite  and  of  true  coal.  These  va- 
rious minerals  are  found  chiefly  within  the 
tract  that  adjoins  the  mountains  to  the  west 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  name  of  which  (Erz- 
gebirge,  or  ore-mountains)  is  derived  from 
this  characteristic.  The  higher  portions  of 
the  mountain-region,  upon  either  side  of 
the  river,  consist  of  granitic  rocks,  and  furn- 
ish an  abundant  supply  of  building  mate- 
rials, with  numerous  beautiful  crystals  and 
pebbles,  including  rubies,  sapphires,  garnets, 
topazes,  jaspers,  agates,  and  carnelions. 

The  porcelain  manufacture  is  a  branch  of 
industry  for  which  the  artisans  of  Saxony 
have  long  been  celebrated ;  as  well  as  that 
of  fine  woollen  cloths.  Both  pursuits  are 
now  subjected  to  the  active  competition  of 
other  countries,  but  the  productions  of  the 
Saxon  looms,  and  the  Dresden  china,  still 
deservedly  command  a  prominent  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Saxony  is  divided  into  four  circles,  which 
are  named  after  the  principal  town  in  each, 
— Dresden,  Leipzic,  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  either  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  one  of  the  best-built  and  finest  cities 
of  Europe,  though  few  of  the  public  build- 
ings attract  at  first  sight  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  stranger.  Its  collections  of  pic- 
tures and  other  works  of  art  are  magnifi- 
cent, and  it  possesses  a  royal  library  with 
300,000  volumes.  Dresden  has  not  much 
manufacturing  industry,  the  porcelain 
which  bears  its  name  being  chiefly  made 
at  Meissen,  some  miles  distant:  but  there 
are  coal,  iron,  and  glass-works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  great  deal  of  traffic  takes 
place  on  the  Elbe,  partly  by  means  of  steam- 
boats, which  ascend  the  river  to  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  passing  on  the  way  through 
the  heart  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 

Dresden  has  a  population  of  94,000:  its 
origin  dates  from  a  period  prior  to  the  tenth 
century.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  important  events.  It  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  Seven  Years  War, 
and  was  alternately  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  and  the  united  Prussian  and  Russian 

1  The  name  of  vogtland  dates  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  house 
of  Reuss  were  the  vogts,  or  bailiffs,  of  this  portion 


armies  during  the  great  struggle  which  suc- 
ceeded the  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Dresden  communicates  by  railway  with  all 
the  great  cities  of  central  and  western  Eu- 
rope :  a  line  which  proceeds  southward  to 
Prague  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  gives  the  tourist  passing  glimpses  of  the 
fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
river,  between  the  town  of  Pirna  and  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  High  rocks,  covered 
with  abundance  of  wood,  and  the  river 
winding  its  serpentine  course  at  a  depth 
of  many  hundred  feet  below,  impart  their 
varied  and  characteristic  features  to  this 
tract. 

Meissen,  (9000  inhabitants,)  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  fourteen  miles  below 
Dresden,  is  the  great  seat  of  the  porcelain 
manufacture,  and  the  place  at  which  most 
of  the  so-called  Dresden  china  is  made.  The 
building  which  now  contains  the  principal 
factory  was  a  former  castle  of  the  margraves 
of  Saxony.  This  branch  of  industry  is  said 
to  have  been  first  established  by  one  Botti- 
cher,  a  native  of  Plauen,  an  alchymist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  wrho  accidentally 
discovered  the  art  of  making  china  in  the 
course  of  a  vain  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 

Leipzic,  with  62,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
second  place  in  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  most 
industrious  and  commercial  cities  in  Europe. 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Elster.  Leipzic  has  three 
great  annual  fairs,  which  are  attended  by 
numerous  merchants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  at  which  an  immense  amount  of 
business  is  transacted:  the  trade  in  books 
upon  these  occasions  is  especially  noted. 
Leipzic  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  which 
possesses  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  estab- 
lishments. The  city  was  of  early  origin, 
and  has  often  been  noted  in  connexion  with 
the  events  of  modern  history.  The  most 
famous  occurrence  in  its  annals  was  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  by  the  combined  armies 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1813,  after  the 
three  days'  contest  which  was  deservedly 
designated  "  the  battle  of  nations  (volker- 
schlacht)." 

Freiburg,  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  Dresden, 
is  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  of  Sax- 
ony, and  has  an  important  mining  academy, 
with  15,000  inhabitants.  Chemnitz,  twenty 
miles  further  to  the  west,  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk, 
and  is  the  most  manufacturing  town  in  the 
kingdom  (population  23,000).  Plauen  (11,800 
inhabitants)  has  also  cotton  and  other  ma- 
nufactures ;  this  town  is  the  chief  place  in  a 
district  termed  the  Vogtland,  which  includes 
the  western  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  smaller  adjacent  Saxon  states.  The 
vogtland  of  Saxony  comprses  the  hilly 
tract  that  adjoins  the  Fichtel  Gebirge,  with- 
in the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  is  the  coldest 
and  least  attractive  portion  of  the  kingdom.  1 

The  circle  of  Bautzen  is  to  the  east  of  the 
Elbe.  Its  chief  places  are  Bautzen  (8G00  in- 
habitants) and  Zittau,  (10,000,)  both  manu- 
of  Saxony,  a  territory  which  then  comprised  a 
very  large  extent  of  central  and  northern  Ger- 
many. 
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facturing  towns.  The  former  stands  on  the 
river  Spree,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  former  province  of 
Lusatia.  A  sanguinary  battle,  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  allied  armies  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  was  fought  near  Bautzen  in  1813. 
Seven  miles  distant  to  the  eastward  is  the 
village  of  Hochkirch,  the  scene  of  an  en- 
gagement during  the  Seven  Years  War,  in 
1746. 


The  smaller  states  which  bear  the  name  of 
Saxony,  though  independent  and  sovereign 
territories,  are  ruled  by  descendants  of  the 
same  ancient  family  as  that  from  which  the 
present  royal  house  of  Saxony  derives  its 
origin.  They  comprise  several  small  and 
detached  portions  of  territory,  which 
constitute  the  Grand-duchy  of  Sachsen- 
"Weimar- Eisenach,  the  Duchy  of  Sachsen- 
Coburg-Gotha,  the  Duchy  of  Sachsen-Mein- 
ingen,  and  the  Duchy  of  Sachsen-Alten- 
burg. 

The  Grand-duchy  of  Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenach — or  Saxe-Weimar,l  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed — consists  of  three  larger,  and 
twelve  smaller,  portions  of  territory.  The 
area  of  the  whole  grand-duchy,  however,  is 
less  than  that  of  Sussex.  The  three  princi- 
pal portions  of  territory,  which  contain  re- 
spectively the  towns  of  Weimar,  Neustadt, 
and  Eisenach,  are  surrounded  by  the  Prus- 
sian dominions  and  detached  pieces  of  the 
smaller  Saxon  states.  The  Neustadt  district 
is  that  most  to  the  eastward,  that  which  in- 
cludes Weimar  the  central,  and  the  Eisenach 
district  the  western,  portion  of  the  whole. 
All  parts  of  the  grand-duchy  have  a  diver- 
sified surface,  and  a  productive  soil. 

The  town  of  Weimar,  (11,000  inhabitants,) 
the  capital  of  the  state,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  small  river  Ilm,  an  affluent  of 
the  Saale.  The  grand-ducal  palace  is  a 
handsome  structure.  Weimar  has  no  trade 
or  manufactures  of  any  importance,  but 
possesses  great  interest  as  the  residence  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men 
of  Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlight- 
ened patronage  of  the  grand-duke.  Among 
the  great  names  thus  connected  with  it  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land,  the  two  first-named  of  whom  were 
buried  there.  The  literary  and  scientific 
establishments  of  Weimar  (as  well  as  those 
of  Gotha,  Coburg,  and  some  of  the  other 
towns  of  Germany)  surpass  those  of  places 
of  much  larger  size  and  vastly  greater  com- 
mercial importance  in  other  countries. 
Jena,  (5000  inhabitants,)  to  the  south-east 
of  Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  possesses  a  cele- 
brated University,  which  has  numbered 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  century  among  its  pro- 
fessors. It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  great  victories,  in  1806.  Neustadt 
is  a  small  town  to  the  south-eastward, 
separated  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
grand-duchy  by  the  intervenin  territory 
of  Sachsen-Altenburg.  Ihnenau,  in  one  of 
the  smaller  pieces  of  detached  territory,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  to  the 
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S.  W.  of  Weimar,  has  porcelain -manufac- 
tures and  iron-forges,  and  attracts  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  as  a  summer  re- 
sidence. 

Eisenach,  (population  9400,)  further  to  the 
westward,  is  on  the  river  Nesse,  a  tributary 
of  the  Werra.  It  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  other  fabrics,  and  is 
the  largest  tOAvn  in  the  grand-duchy.  Eise- 
nach is  beautifully  situated  amidst  the  wood- 
ed heights  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Martin 
Luther  remained  concealed  in  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  situated  on  a  lofty  height  near 
the  town,  for  a  period  of  ten  months,  after 
his  memorable  appearance  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  and  executed  there  a  portion  of  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures. 


The  Duchy  of  Sachsen-Cobtjrg-Gotha, 
which  nearly  coincides  with  the  English 
county  of  Leicester  in  point  of  size,  com- 
prises two  distinct  portions  of  territory, 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  Thuringer 
Wald,  (or  Thuringian  Forest,)  and  each  of 
them  possessing  a  diversified  surface  and  a 
fertile  soil.  The  most  northerly  division 
contains  the  town  of  Gotha,  the  southern 
that  of  Coburg:  the  former  contains  coal 
and  other  mineral  deposits.  The  hills  of  the 
Thuringer  Wald  are  below  3000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, and  are  wooded  to  their  summits. 
The  reigning  house  of  Coburg  has  had  the 
honour  of  contracting  intimate  alliance  with 
the  royal  family  of  Britain,  the  present  duke 
being  the  elder  brother  of  the  husband  of 
our  gracious  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria. 

The  town  of  Coburg,  (12,000  inhabitants,) 
one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  duchy,  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Itz,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mayn.  Its  most  striking  edifice  is  the 
ducal  palace.  The  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes 
of  Coburg  is  on  a  height  that  overlooks  the 
town :  this  castle  was  once  the  residence  of 
Luther,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Wallenstein  during  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
Gotha,  (population  14,000,)  which  is,  alter- 
nately with  Coburg,  the  ducal  residence,  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Leine,  (a 
tributary  of  the  Werra,)  in  an  attractive 
locality.  "  Nature  and  art  (says  Dr.  Gran- 
ville) have  made  of  this  city  as  fair  a  capital 
in  miniature  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
situation  is  beautiful,  the  climate  unexcep- 
tionable, the  air  excellent,  the  scenery 
around  it  varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and 
interesting.  Within,  all  the  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  which  distinguish 
larger  cities  are  to  be  met  with;  all  the 
amusements,  and  all  the  arrangements  for 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  for  cheapness 
of  living,  which  are  genex'ally  found  only  in 
cities  of  the  first  order." 

There  are  no  other  towns  in  the  duchy  of 
any  importance.  Ohrdruff,  Zella,  and  Kor- 
ner,  (the  latter  in  a  detached  territory  to  the 
northward  of  Gotha,)  are  only  of  provincial 
reputation. 

The  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  (or  Sach- 
sen-Meiningen-Hildburghausen)  consists  of 
one  larger  and  several  smaller  portions  of 
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territory,  the  united  area  of  which  falls  a 
little  short  of  that  of  the  county  of  Dorset. 
The  main  body  of  the  state,  which  forms  a 
long  and  narrow  tract,  of  very  irregular 
outline,  is  enclosed  between  the  territories 
of  Bavaria,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  one  of  the  detached  portions  of 
Prussia.  The  river  Werra  flows  through  it 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  north- 
ern borders  of  the  state  adjoin  the  heights  of 
the  Thuringian  Forest:  on  the  west  they 
include  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Rhbn 
Gebirge.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the 
pastures  abundant,  and  there  are  copper, 
iron,  and  other  minerals.  Iron-ware,  porce- 
lain, glass,  and  other  manufactures,  are  car- 
ried on  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy,  Meininnen,  is  a 
small  town  on  the  Werra,  with  6000  inhabit- 
ants. Hddburghau sen,  to  the  south-eastward, 
on  the  same  river,  has  a  fine  castle,  and 
a  school  of  arts.  Sonneberg,  noted  for  its 
toys,  is  further  to  the  eastward.  Saalfeld, 
(4000  inhabitants,)  in  the  midst  of  the  Thur- 
ingian Forest,  is  an  ancient  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale. 


The  Duchy  of  Saxe-Aetenbt'rg  embraces 
two  portions  of  territory,  of  nearly  equal 
magnitude,  which  are  divided  by  the  small 
intervening  state  of  Reuss-Gera,  and  Avhich 
are  enclosed  on  other  sides  by  the  territories 
of  Prussia  and  the  different  Saxon  states. 
The  united  area  of  these  two  divisions  is  a 
little  above  that  of  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
The  eastern  division  of  the  state  is  the  more 
populous  portion,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  best-cultivated  districts  of  Ger- 
many :  the  western  division  is  more  hilly, 
and  great  part  of  it  covered  with  forests. 
The  people  of  either  division  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  agricultural  occupations,  but  the 
woollen  manufacture  is  pursued  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  town  of  Altenburg,  (13,700  inhabit- 
ants,) the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  a  place  of 
some  size,  and  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Pleisse,  which  joins  the  Elster  at 
Leipsic,  twenty-six  miles  distant  to  the 
northward.  Ronneberg,  a  small  town  to  the 
south-westward,  is  fortified,  and  possesses 
mineral  waters.  Eisenberg,  (4700  inhabit- 
ants,) in  the  western  part  of  the  duchy,  has 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and 
porcelain. 


The  principalities  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Retjss  consist  of  two  divisions,  an  elder 
and  a  younger  branch.  The  former  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Reuss-Greitz,  the  latter  as 
Reuss-Schleitz,  from  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  either  portion  of  the  territory. 

The  Principality  of  Reuss-Greitz  includes 
a  small  tract  watered  by  the  river  Elster, 
and  enclosed  between  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
and  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Its 
area  is  nearly  equal  ito  that  of  the  county  of 
Rutland.  The  chief  town,  Greitz,  on  the 
Elster,  has  some  trade,  a  castle,  and  6000 
inhabitants.    Zeulenroda,  (4800  inhabitants,) 


ten  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  is  a  walled  town, 
with  some  woollen  manufactures. 

The  Principality  of  Reuss-Schleitz  (which 
includes  the  principality  of  Reuss-Loben- 
stein-Ebersdorfj  comprises  two  tracts,  one 
of  them  watered  by  the  Saale,  and  the  other 
by  the  Elster.  The  former  tract  adjoins 
Bavaria  on  the  south :  the  latter  is  enclosed 
between  the  smaller  Saxon  states  and  the 
territory  of  Prussia.  The  area  of  the  whole 
principality  is  less  than  that  of  the  county 
of  Bedford. 

The  chief  town,  Schleitz,  (4800  inhabitants,) 
is  not  far  distant  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saale,  on  the  little  stream  of  the  Wissenthal. 
JEbetsdorf  is  a  small  manufacturing  town 
(or  rather  village)  near  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Saale,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Schleitz.  Loben- 
stein,  a  few  miles  further  south,  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  with 
4000  inhabitants.  Gera,  m  a  detached  terri- 
tory, to  the  north-eastward,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saale,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley.     It  has  10,000  inhabitants. 


The  territories  ruled  by  the  house  of 
Schwarzburg  constitute  two  independent 
principalities,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Rudolstadt  and  Sondershausen,  from  the 
appellation  of  the  principal  town  in  each. 
These  territories  are  much  mixed  up  to- 
gether, detached  portions  of  the  one  being 
within  the  general  limits  of  the  other. 

The  Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt  consists  of  several  isolated  portions  of 
territory,  the  principal  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  smaller  Saxon  duchies,  and 
embraces  part  of  the  northward  slopes  of  the 
Tlmringian  Forest.  It  is  watered  chiefly  by 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Schwarze  and  the 
Ilm,  both  affluents  of  the  Saale.  The  surface 
is  rugged,  and  the  soil  only  of  moderate  fer- 
tility :  flax  is  the  principal  object  of  culture. 
The  area  of  the  principality  is  about  one-fifth 
larger  than  that  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Son- 
pershausen  lies  further  to  the  northward, 
and  is  almost  enclosed  by  the  Prussian  do- 
minions. Its  area  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt ;  but  its  aspect 
is  less  rugged,  and  the  soil  possesses  greater 
fertility.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated, 
and  there  are  iron-ore,  alum-schist,  and 
copperas,  all  three  of  which  are  worked. 
The  porcelain-manufacture  is  also  carried  on. 

Rxidolstadt,  (5000  inhabitants,)  the  chief 
town  of  that  division  of  Schwarzburg  which 
bears  its  name,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saale,  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
Weimar  :  it  is  walled,  and  has  some  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth.  Arnstadt,  on  the 
small  river  Gera,  (a  tributary  of  the  Unstrut, 
which  joins  the  Saale,)  is  a  busy  town,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants.  Brei- 
tenbach,  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Ilmenau,  is 
situated  amidst  the  heights  of  the  Thurin- 
gian Forest.  Sondershausen,  (3500  inhabit- 
ants,) the  capital  of  the  more  northerly  of  the 
two  principalities,  stands  on  the  small  river 
Wipper,  an  affluent  of  the  Unstrut,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  34  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Weimar. 
Frankenhausen,  (4800  inhabitants,)some  miles 
to  the  eastward,  possesses  a  saline  spring. 
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THE  DUCHIES  OF  ANHALT. 
Anha.lt,  a  small  country  of  northern 
Germany,  and  wholly  surrounded  by  the 
Prussian  territory,  forms  three  duchies, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Dessau,  Bernburg,  and  Koethen,  from  their 
respective  capitals.  The  united  area  of  the 
three  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish county  of  Derby. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt  is  throughout  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  lev- 1,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  great 
plain :  but  a  small  district  in  the  western- 
most portion  of  the  territory  includes  part 
of  the  uplands  of  the  lower  Harz.  This 
western  division  of  Anhalt  is  detached  from 
the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  by  a  small 
intervening  portion  of  Prussia.  The  mrer 
Elbe  crosses  the  eastern  and  larger  portion 
of  Anhalt. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  duchies  are  chief- 
ly occupied  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep.  There  are  some 
mines  and  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bernburg.  The  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures are  pursued  on  a  limited  scale. 

Dessau,  (12,000  inhabitants,)  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  duchies,  is  a  finely-situated  town 
on  the  Mulde,  a  few  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Elbe,  and  near 
the  line  of  railway  which  connects  Berlin 
with  Leipsicand  other  cities  of  western  and 
northern  Germany.  It  contains  a  ducal 
palace,  and  several  spacious  squares,  with 
regular  and  well-built  streets.  The  environs 
are  richly  cultivated,  and  possess  great 
beauty.  Woerlitz,  a  small  town  to  the  east- 
ward, near  the  Elbe,  has  a  ducal  castle. 
Koswig  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  Zerbst,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Dessau,  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  same 
river,  is  a  walled  town,  with  8800  inhabit- 
ants. 

Bernburg  (6700  inhabitants)  is  a  well-built 
town,  upon  either  bank  of  the  river  Saale, 
about  21  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Magdeburg.  The 
principal  building  is  the  ducal  palace.  Harz- 
gerocle,  in  the  western  portion  of  Anhalt,  is 
noted  for  its  forges,  and  for  the  mineral 
waters  of  Alexisbad,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Koethen,  also  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  lies 
midway  between  the  towns  of  Bernburg 
and  Dessau,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  railway-communication,  and  on  the  di- 
rect line  between  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic. 
It  has  6000  inhabitants,  a  castle  which  serves 
as  the  ducal  residence,  and  fine  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


The  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hesse  in- 
clude a  considerable  portion  of  western  Ger- 
many. The  family  now  consists  of  two 
principal  branches,  the  elder  of  which  is 
again  divided  into  the  branches  of  Cassel 
and  Philipsthal,  and  the  younger  into  those 
of  Darmstadt  and  Hombui'g.  The  princes  of 
either  branch  bear  the  ancestral  title  of 
Landgrave  of  Hessen.  The  landgraves  of 
Hessen-Philipsthal  are  subjects  of  Hessen  - 
Cassel,  and  no  longer  exist  as  a  separate 


state ;  but  the  heads  of  either  branch  of  the 
younger  house  are,  as  well  as  Cassel,  sove- 
reign members  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. The  house  of  Hessen-Cassel,  having 
been  one  amongst  the  electors  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  prefers  to  retain  the  title  of 
Elector,  a  dignity  higher  than  those  of  grand- 
duke  or  landgrave,  which  belong  to  the 
other  members  of  the  house.  The  three 
Hessen  states  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Hessen-Cassel,  Hessen-Darmstadt, 
and  Hessen-Homburg.  The  first  is  an  elec- 
torate, the  second  a  grand-duchy,  the  third 
a  landgraviate. 

Hessen-Cassel,  or  Electoral  Hesse,  con- 
sists of  one  larger  and  four  smaller  portions 
of  territory.  The  larger,  which  comprises 
nine-tenths  of  the  entire  state,  is  a  tract  of 
very  irregular  shape,  enclosed  between  the 
territories  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Hessen-Darmstadt,  and  Nassau.  Bavaria  is 
to  the  southward,  and  the  Prussian  territory 
to  the  northward,  of  the  main  body  of  the 
electorate.  In  size  Hessen-Cassel  is  less  by 
one-fourth  part  than  the  county  of  York. 

The  greater  part  of  Hessen-Cassel  is  mo- 
derately elevated,  the  hills  nowhere  rising 
to  much  above  two  thousand  feet.  The 
river  Fulda,  one  of  the  two  chief  affluents  of 
the  Weser,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
state,  in  a  northerly  direction,  receiving 
within  its  limits  the  waters  of  the  Ederand 
other  streams.  The  Weser  forms  part  of 
the  north-eastern  frontier-line,  on  the  side 
of  Hanover.  The  southward  portion  of  the 
state  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Mayn,  to  the 
banks  of  which  river  it  reaches,  immedi- 
ately above  Frankfort.  The  climate  of  this 
portion  is  warmer  than  is  the  case  else- 
where, and  admits  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  Extensive  forests  cover  many  parts 
of  the  territory,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  thinly 
populated.  The  mineral  produce  is  varied, 
but  iron-ore  is  almost  the  only  kind  that  is 
worked.  The  transit-trade  of  the  state  is 
considerable,  from  its  central  position.  The 
princ  pal  towns  are  Cassel,  Hanau,  and 
Fulda. 

Cassel,  the  capital  of  the  electorate,  is 
beautifully  situated  upon  both  banks  of  the 
river  Fulda,  at  a  distance  of  above  ninety 
miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort-on-the 
Mayn,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by 
railway,  as  well  as,  on  the  eastward,  with 
Leipsic  and  other  places.  It  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  towns,  the  former  of  which, 
close  to  the  river's  banks,  consists  of  narrow 
and  dirty  streets.  The  latter  contains  the 
Elector's  palace  and  many  other  public 
edifices,  with  several  fine  squares.  The 
museum  contains  a  library  of  100,000  vo- 
lumes, with  a  fine  collection  of  antiquities. 
Cassel  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  a  population  of  32,000. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  palace  of  Wil- 
li elmsthal,  and  Wilhelmshohe,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in 
Europe. 

Hersfeld,  to  the  S.  of  Cassel,  is  a  small 
town  on  the  river  Fulda,  with  5000  inha- 
bitants. The  town  of  Fulda,  (9000  inhabit- 
ants,) ten  miles  higher  up  the  stream,  has 
considerable  manufactures  and  trade,  and  is 
a  bishop's   see.     Schmalkalden,  thirty -four 
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miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Fulda,  is  a  busy  min- 
ing town  in  the  midst  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  within  a  small  detached  portion 
of  territory  belonging  to  this  state.  The 
entire  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  occupied 
by  iron -forges  and  similar  works.  Below  the 
town  there  are  extensive  salt-works.  Mar- 
burg, (8000  inhabitants,)  on  the  river  Lahn, 
in  a  more  westerly  part  of  the  state,  is  the 
seat  of  a  Protestant  University,  the  first 
founded  in  Germany  after  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  Hanau,  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town  on  the  river  Kinzig,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Mayn,  is  thirteen  miles 
east  of  Frankfort.  It  has  important  silk  and 
woollen  mills,  with  works  in  jewellery,  car- 
pets, and  tapestry.  Hanau  withstood  a 
siege  of  nine  months'  duration  during  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  and  witnessed  in  1813  a 
battle  between  the  French  and  Austro- 
Bavarian  armies,  in  which  the  former,  then 
on  their  retreat  from  the  disasters  of  Leip- 
zic,  gained  the  victory.  It  has  a  population 
of  15,000.  Gelnshausen,  on  a  hill  to  the 
eastward,  near  the  banks  of  the  Kinzig, 
possesses  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace built  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa. 


The  Grand-duchy  of  Hessen-Dahmst\dt 
embraces  two  distinct  tracts  of  territory, 
separated  by  the  intervening  state  of  Hessen- 
Cassel  and  the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
river  Mayn,  about  Frankfort,  together  with 
some  much  smaller  detached  portions.  Of 
the  two  larger  tracts,  the  more  northerly, 
called  Oberhessen,  is  nearly  enclosed  be- 
tween the  states  of  Electoral  Hesse  and 
Nassau.  It  embraces  the  heights  of  the 
Vogel  Gebirge  (which  reach  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  feet,  and  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  trap)  in  its  more  eastern,  and  ap- 
proaches the  range  of  the  Taunus  in  its 
south-western,  district.  The  small  river 
Nidda,  which  joins  the  Mayn  below  Frank- 
fort, waters  this  portion  of  the  state. 

The  more  southerly  portion  of  grand-ducal 
Hesse  extends  over  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
and  is  limited  by  the  states  of  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Hessen-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Prussia. 
The  heights  of  the  Oden-wrald  diversify 
that  part  of  it  which  is  to  the  east  of  the 
Rhine :  those  of  the  Vosges  penetrate  into 
the  part  that  is  westward  of  that  river.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mayn,  however,  there  are  flat  and 
marshy  tracts  of  some  extent.  The  vine 
forms  a  prominent  object  of  culture  in  this 
portion  of  the  state  ;  corn  of  every  kind, 
with  flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  in 
nearly  ev>  ry  part  of  the  territory ,  excepting 
the  tracts  of  forest-land,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

In  point  of  size  Hessen-Darmstadt  is 
about  equal  to  double  the  area  of  Northum- 
berland. It  contains  numerous  minerals, 
including  coal  and  iron,  with  good  quarries 
of  sandstone  and  roofing-slate.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  more  important  than  any 
other,  and  the  transit-trade  is  considerable. 

The  city  of  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy,  is  fifteen  miles  south  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mayn,  and  on  the  line  of  rail- 


way between  that  place  and  Heidelberg. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  on  a 
little  stream  called  the  Darmbach,  which 
joins  the  Rhine.  Darmstadt  has  little  to 
attract  the  stranger,  beyond  the  grand-ducal 
palace,  and  the  public  museum,  rich  in  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  and  containing  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes ;  but  the  environs 
display  much  picturesque  scenery.  It  has 
a  population,  including  the  garrison,  of 
30,000.  Offrnbach,  on  the  Mayn,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Frankfort,  is  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town,  with  9600  inhabitants.  Zwingen- 
berg,  a  small  town  to  the  south  of  Darm- 
stadt, is  immediately  below  the  wooded 
height  of  Melibocus,  one  of  the  hills  of  the 
Oden  Wald,  the  ascent  of  which  is  an  object 
of  general  interest  to  tourists. 

The  ancient  city  of  Mainz,  or  Mentz,  (in 
French,  Mayence,)  is,  however,  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  place  in  the  territory 
of  the  grand-duchy,  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  Germany.  It  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  junction  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Mayn, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Frankfort.  Mentz  is  one  of  the  fortresses  of 
the  Germanic  confederation,  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  important  outworks,  and  gar- 
risoned jointly  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  A 
1  ridge  of  boats,  upwards  of  1600  feet  in 
length,  connects  the  town  with  its  suburb 
of  Castel,on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Among  the  principal  edifices  of  Mentz, 
many  of  which  have  an  air  of  great  anti- 
quity, is  the  cathedral,  a  vast  pile  of  build- 
ing, completed  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  deserv- 
edly commands  the  interest  of  the  stranger. 
An  excellent  statue  of  Gutenberg,  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  was  erected  in  an  open  area  in  the 
town  a  few  years  since.  Mentz  is  of  great 
antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  Roman  period: 
under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  it 
became  the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  long  the  seat  of  a 
sovereign  archbishopric.  In  more  recent 
times  it  endured  a  memorable  siege,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  French  troops 
who  then  garrisoned  it.  Mentz  has  a  po- 
pulation of  31,000.  Bingen,  a  small  commer- 
cial town  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nahe,  is  to  the  westward  of  Mentz. 
Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Mentz,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany;  its 
cathedral  dates  from  the  eighth  century. 
The  present  population  of  Worms,  under 
10,000,  is  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  that 
which  it  formerly  possessed,  when  it  was  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  the  diets  of  which 
were  frequently  held  within  its  walls.  It 
was  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1521, 
that  Luther  made  his  noble  stand  against 
the  corruptions  of  Rome. 


The  small  territory  forming  the  Land- 
graviate  of  Hessen-Hombtjkc-  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  one  of  them  situated  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
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j  Mayn,  the  other  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine, 
between  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 
Their  joint  area  is  considerably  below  that 
of  the  county  of  Rutland.  Both  portions 
are  hilly,  the  former  lying  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Taunus  range,  and  both  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  town  of  Homburg,  the  residence  of 
the  landgrave,  is  nine  miles  to  the  N.  "W.  of 
Frankfort.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  pos- 
sesses mineral  waters,  and  has  4500  inhabit- 
ants. Meissenheim,  (2500  inhabitants,)  a 
small  walled  town,  with  a  castle,  is  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Mentz,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and 
iron  mines. 


THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Nassau  is  a  compactly  shaped  territory, 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  courses  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mayn,  and  enclosed  between 
Prussia  and  Hessen-Darmstadt,  with  a  small 
part  of  Hessen- Cassel.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  Lancashire.  Nassau  is  a  tract  of 
very  diversified  surface.  The  Rhine  forms 
its  western,  and  part  of  its  southern,  border : 
the  river  Lahn,  which  joins  the  Rhine, 
crosses  it  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  the 
territory  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  portion  north  of  the  Lahn  is  nearly 
covered  by  the  heights  of  the  Westerwald ; 
the  more  southern  part,  between  the  Lahn 
and  the  Mayn,  by  the  range  of  the  Taunus. 
The  former  is  the  more  elevated,  and  is 
chiefly  either  wooded  or  pastoral ;  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  lower  grounds  towards  the 
rivers,  is  mostly  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  mea- 
dows, and  vineyards.  The  tract  immedi- 
ately bordering  the  Rhine  is  termed  the 
Rheingau,  a  country  celebrated  throughout 
Germany  alike  for  its  fine  scenery  and  its 
excellent  wines. 

Nassau  is  rich  in  minerals,  amongst  which 
are  iron,  copper,  and  manganese,  with  lead 
and  silver  in  smaller  quantities.  The  copper 
of  Nassau  is  of  the  best  quality :  the  mines 
are  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lahn.  The  mines  of  manganese  yield 
a  large  amount  of  ore,  which  is  exported  to 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  Amongst  the 
iron-ores  is  a  red  hematite  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Potter's  clay  is  another  valuable  pro- 
duct of  the  duchy.  The  number  of  mineral 
springs  is  also  very  great,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  Taunus. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Wiesbaden,  a 
town  with  12,000  inhabitants,  delightfully 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Salzbach,  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  Taunus  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  "Wiesbaden  lies  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards :  its  mineral  springs, 
which  are  alkaline  and  of  high  tempera- 
ture, annually  draw  thither  a  crowd  of 
visitors,  for  whose  entertainment  all  the 
usual  attractions  of  a  watering-place  are 
provided.  These  springs  were  known  to 
the  Romans.  Biebrich,  a  small  town  on  the 
Rhine,  to  the  S.  of  Wiesbaden,  is  the  fre- 
quent residence  of  the  grand-duke.  Eltvillc 
and  Budesheim,  both  on  the  Rhine,  are 
lower  down  the  river,  the  latter  nearly  op- 


posite to  Bingen.  Both  places  are  within 
the  tract  known  as  the  Rheingau  :  Johan- 
nisberg,  the  well-known  castle  of  Prince 
Metternich,  is  not  far  distant  from  Rudes- 
heim. 

Limburg,  a  small  episcopal  city  on  the 
Lahn,  in  the  heart  of  the  duchy,  possesses 
a  fine  cathedral,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
little  town  of  Dietz,  also  on  the  Lahn,  is  to 
the  west  of  Limburg.  Lower  down,  on  the 
same  river,  is  Nassau,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  duchy,  but  is  in  other  respects  unim- 
portant. Among  the  numerous  places  with- 
in the  duchy  which  derive  repute  from  their 
mineral  waters,  besides  Weisbaden,  are 
Selters,  Kronberg,  Fachingen  (near  Dietz), 
Geilnau,  Bad  Ems,  Langenschwalbach,  with 
many  others.  Selters,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  at  the  foot  of  the  Westerwald, 
is  one  of  the  most  famous,  and  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles  filled  with  its 
water  are  said  to  be  exported  annually. 


PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALDECK. 

This  petty  state  consists  of  two  portions 
of  territory,  the  larger  enclosed  between 
Hessen-Cassel  and  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  the  smaller  and  more  northerly 
surrounded  by  the  states  of  Prussia,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick.  Their 
united  area  is  less  than  that  of  the  county 
of  Bedford.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the  climate 
somewhat  cold,  and  the  mineral  produce 
varied.  Iron  is  worked,  and  there  are  valu- 
able slate-quarries. 

The  capital  of  the  principality  is  the  small 
town  of  Arolsen,  23  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cassel, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  Korbach,  on  the 
small  river  Itter,  a  tributary  of  the  Eder,  is 
S.  W.  of  Arolsen.  Waldeck,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  state,  is  an  insignificant  place 
on  the  Eder,  S.  E.  of  Korbach.  Wildunyen, 
further  to  the  S.,  has  mineral  waters. 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated  place  in 
the  state  of  Waldeck,  however,  is  the  town 
of  Pyrmont,  (G000  inhabitants,)  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  principality.  Pyrmont 
owes  its  repute  to  its  mineral  waters,  which 
have  caused  it  to  become  of  late  years  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in 
Germany.  It  contains  a  palace,  in  which 
the  prince  resides  during  the  bathing  season. 
Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  bottles 
of  its  water  are  exported  annually.  Near 
Pyrmont  is  the  famous  grotto  called  the 
Dunst-Ilohle,  which  emits  vapours  similar 
to  those  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  at  Naples.  A 
rabbit  exposed  to  the  vapour  dies  in  ten,  and 
a  cat  in  fifteen,  minutes. 


DUCHIES  OF  LIPPE. 

These  form  two  distinct  states — Lippe- 
Detmold,  and  Lippf-Schatjmburg,  the  unit- 
ed area  of  which  a  little  exceeds  that  of  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

Lippe-Detmold,  the  more  southerly  of  the 
two  duchies,  is  enclosed  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hanover,  Prussia,  and  a  detach- 
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eel  portion  of  Hessen-Cassel.  It  is  chiefly 
covered  by  the  heights  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald,  the  most  northwardly  of  the  chains 
that  advance  into  the  plains  of  northern 
Germany.  The  streams  that  water  the  great- 
er part  of  its  surface  flow  into  the  Weser, 
the  course  of  which  passes  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  duchy.  The  climate  of 
Lippe-Detmold  is  mild  and  humid.  The  hills 
are  well  wooded.  Iron  is  worked,  and  there 
are  some  mineral  springs. 

The  chief  town  is  Detmold,  a  small  place 
with  a  castle  and  4700  inhabitants.  In  its 
neighbourhood,  on  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Teutoburger  Wald,  there  has  been  erect- 
ed, by  subscription  among  the  princes  of 
Germany,  a  colossal  statue,  placed  on  a  pe- 
destal ninety  feet  high,  to  the  memory  of 
Arminius,  the  champion  of  German  inde- 
pendence, and  the  destroyer  of  the  Roman 
legions  under  Varus  (v.  d.  10).  Lemgo,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north-eastward,  with  4200  in- 
habitants, is  abusy  town, of  some  commercial 
importance.  Horn,  to  the  S.  of  Detmold,  is 
near  a  series  of  six  immense  isolated  rocks, 
the  highest  of  which  has  on  its  top  a  large 
artificial  grotto,  and  another  contains  a 
chapel,  also  dug  out  of  the  rock.  The  road 
from  Horn  to  Paderborn  passes  between  the 
third  and  fourth,  as  if  through  an  immense 
gateway. 


Lippe-Schaijmburg  consists  of  two  de- 
tached pieces  of  territory,  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  river  Weser.  The  surface  is  ge- 
nerally level  and  wooded,  but  a  portion  of 
the  tract  that  lies  north  of  the  Weser  is  co- 
vered by  the  hills  of  the  Buckeberg,  which 
are  rich  in  coal. 

The  small  town  of  Buckeberg,  six  miles 
S.  E.  of  Minden,  on  the  river  Aue,  which 
joins  the  Weser,  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy. 
It  has  3200  inhabitants.  Stadthagen  lies  a 
few  miles  further  to  the  eastward. 


KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a  large 
part  of  north-western  Germany.  Its  north- 
ern boundary  is  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions; 
on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  the  course  of  the 
river  Elbe,  which  divides  it  from  Mecklen- 
burg and  Holstein ;  and  on  the  west  by  Hol- 
land. A  small  detached  portion  of  Hanover 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  little  territory  of  Brunswick. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Hanover  is  lowland. 
The  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe  consists 
chiefly  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand,  covered 
with  furze  and  juniper,  or  of  vast  moors  and 
marsh- land.  The  tracts  that  immediately 
adjoin  the  coast  are  in  some  cases  below  the 
sea-level,  and  are  preserved  from  inundation 
by  means  of  dykes,  as  in  Holland:  these 
lands  are,  however,  the  most  productive 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  detached 
part  of  Hanover,  to  the  south-east,  is  the 
metalliferous  group  of  the  Harz  Mountains ; 
their  highest  summit,  the  Brocken,  famous 
for  its  spectral  appearances — a  gigantic  re- 


production of  the  figures  of  the  spectator, 
and  of  surrounding  objects,  upon  the  white 
veil  of  mist  which  envelopes  the  mountain 
at  early  dawn  —  is,  however,  within  the 
Prussian  territory. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Hanover,  besides  the 
Elbe,  which  flows  along  part  of  its  eastern 
border,  are  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  both  of 
which  contribute  their  waters  to  the  North 
Sea.  The  Ems  flows  into  the  gulf  called  the 
Dollart,  on  the  border  of  Holland.  The 
Weser  is  joined  by  the  Aller,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Leine,  within  the  limits  of  Han- 
over. 

The  chief  produce  of  Hanover  is  agricul- 
tural, but  the  soil  is  not  generally  distin- 
guished by  fertility.  Besides  corn,  flax  is 
largely  grown.  Geese  and  other  poultry  are 
reared  in  vast  numbers  in  the  marshy  tracts ; 
bees  also  receive  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Next  to  agriculture,  the  mining  operations 
pursued  in  the  Harz  constitute  the  most 
important  item  in  the  national  industry. 

Hanover  is  divided  into  six  governments, 
besides  the  mining  district,  which  forms  a 
seventh  division.  The  names  of  the  divisions, 
which  coincide  with  those  of  the  principal 
towns,  are  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Luneburg, 
Stade,  Osnabruck,  and  Aurich.  The  capital 
of  the  mining  district  is  Clausthal,  situated 
amongst  the  declivities  of  the  Harz. 

The  town  of  Hanover,  (42,000  inhabitants,) 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Leine,  an  affluent  of  the  Weser.  It  is  upon 
the  main  line  of  railway-communication 
between  Cologne  and  Berlin,  and  has  con- 
siderable transit-trade.  Though  interesting 
from  its  air  of  antiquity,  Hanover  formerly 
wore  a  dull  and  deserted  aspect.  But  it  has 
greatly  improved  in  general  appearance 
since  1837,  when  (on  the  transfer  of  the  crown 
from  William,  IV.  of  England  to  the  late 
king,  Ernest  Augustus,  females  being  pre- 
cluded from  the  Hanoverian  succession,  in 
virtue  of  the  Salique  law)  it  became  a  royal 
residence.  In  the  public  square  fronting  the 
palace  is  the  Waterloo  Memorial,  a  hand- 
some pillar,  160  feet  high,  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the 
great  battle.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  are  the  royal  residences  of 
Mont  Brillant  and  Herrenhausen,  the  latter 
of  which  has  a  fine  botanic  garden ;  and  at 
Kirchrode,  a  village  not  far  off,  there  is  a 
royal  menagerie.  Hameln,  on  the  Weser,  is 
a  small  town  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  capital. 
Celle,  (or  Zell,)  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hanover,  is 
a  manufacturing  town  with  12,000  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  river  Aller. 

Hildesheim,  (14,000  inhabitants,)  S.  S.  E. 
of  Hanover,  on  the  river  Innerste,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Leine,  is  an  episcopal  city  of 
great  antiquity,  with  a  fine  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Gottingen,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is 
sixty  miles  south  of  Hanover,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Leine,  which  flows  near  the  town. 
Its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the 
University,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world,  but  fallen  of  late  years  from  its 
former  importance.  Gottingen  possesses  a 
library  of  350,000  volumes.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1734  by  the  Elector  (George 
II.  of  Britain).    Nordheim,  to  the  north  of 
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Gottingen,  is  notf>d  for  sulphureous  baths  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Osterode,  to  the  east- 
ward, near  the  southern  base  of  the  Harz, 
is  a  small  manufacturing  town,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  5000.  Miinden,  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Gottingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Werra 
and  Fulda,  is  a  small  but  industrious  com- 
mercial town,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Goslar, 
at  the  northern  base  of  the  Harz,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Brunswick,  has  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  with  stone  and  slate-quar- 
ries. 

Clausthal,  near  the  head  ot  the  Innerste 
valley,  on  the  small  stream  of  the  Zeller- 
bach,  and  48  miles  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Hanover, 
is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district  of  the 
Harz.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  cold  and  bleak  tract  of 
country.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead,  are  obtain- 
ed from  the  mines.  Zellerfeld,  immediately 
opposite  to  Clausthal,  is  almost  a  suburb  of 
that  toAvn.  The  two  together  have  a  popu- 
lation of  14,000. 

Luneburg,  (9000  inhahitants,)  upon  the 
river  Ilmenau,  which  joins  the  Elbe,  is  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  heaths,  upon  which  im- 
mense numbers  of  bees  and  sheep  are  reared. 
Ha  burg,  a  commercial  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  nearly  opposite  to  Ham- 
burg. Stade,  lower  down  the  river,  near  its 
mouth,  is  a  small  fortified  town,  with  5000 
inhabitants. 

Osnabruck,  (11,700  inhabitants,)  in  the 
south-western  division  of  Hanover,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  bishop- 
rick,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  city.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  paper. 
Meppen,  to  the  northward, is  a  small  town  on 
the  Ems.  Emden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
and  on  the  gulf  of  the  Dollart,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  the 
principal  sea-port  of  Hanover.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  linen,  stockings,  tobacco,  and 
brandy  ;  and  was  formerly  a  great  seat  of 
the  herring-fishery,  which  has  now  greatly 
declined.  Emden  has  15,000  inhabitants. 
Aurich,  to  the  N.  E.,and  Norden,  on  the  coast 
to  the  northward,  are  small  provincial  towns. 
Leer,  a  small  shipping-town,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ems,  above  Emden. 


DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  embraces  three 
detached  portions  of  territory ,  of  moderate 
size,  and  enclosed  between  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  and  the  Prussian  dominions,  to- 
gether with  several  pieces  of  much  smaller 
extent.  The  total  area  of  the  duchy  equals 
that  of  the  county  of  Essex.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  its  extent  is  arable  land,  the  remain- 
der divided  between  forest  and  moorland. 
The  surface  is  generally  diversified,  and  one 
of  the  pieces  of  territory  is  traversed  by  a 
portion  of  the  Harz  range.  Minerals  are 
abundant  within  this  tract.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  duchy  the  spinning  of  linen  yarn 
forms,  next  to  agriculture,  the  chief  in- 
dustrial pursuit. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  the  city  of 
Brwiswick,  (42.000  inhabitants,)  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ocker,  (a  tribu- 


tary of  the  AVeser,)  at  a  distance  of  35  miles 
S.  E.  of  Hanover,  and  on  the  direct  line  of 
railway-communication  with  Bei'lin.  Bruns- 
wick is  a  quaint  old  town,  with  innumerable 
gables,  high  pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
stories,  one  above  another,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  streets 
often  making  close  approach  to  one  another. 
One  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  interest 
is  a  fine  obelisk  of  cast-iron  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  dukes  of  Brunswick — 
father  and  son — who  fell  successively  at 
Jena  and  Quatre-Bras.  The  ducal  palace  is 
a  handsome  modern  erection.  The  cathedral 
is  of  ancient  date.  The  museum  contains  a 
numerous  collection  of  paintings  and  classi- 
cal antiquities.  Wolfenbuttel,  (9000  inhabit- 
ants,) eight  miles  to  the  southward,  possesses 
a  library  of  150,000  volumes.  Twenty  miles 
further  south  is  the  pretty  village  of  Harz- 
burg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains. 
Blankenburg,  further  to  the  eastward,  lies 
amidst  their  declivities.  Helmstadt is  a  small 
town  to  the  east  of  Brunswick. 


GRAND-DUCHY  OF  OLDENBURG. 

The  main  body  of  this  state  is  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  river  Weser ;  it  is  entirely 
enclosed  by  Hanover  upon  its  inland  fron- 
tiers, but  includes  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  to  the  northward.  The  gulf 
called  the  Iahde  is  within  the  limits  of  its 
coast -line.  It  is  generally  a  low  country, 
but  some  sandy  heights  which  extend  along 
the  coast  protect  it  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  The  land  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  is  rich  and  fruitful,  but  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  barren  and  unproductive.  The 
river  Weser  forms  part  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  state  ;  the  Hunte,  which  joins  the 
Weser,  is,  next  to  that  river,  its  principal 
stream. 

Oldenburg  comprises  also  three  small  de- 
tached patches  of  territory ;  two  of  them 
within  the  limits  of  Holstein,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lubeck ;  and  one  to  the  westward 
of  the  Rhine,  enclosed  by  Rhenish  Prussia. 
The  total  area  of  the  grand-duchy,  includ- 
ing these  outlying  portions,  falls  consider- 
ably below  that  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a 
small  city  on  the  river  Hunte,  to  the  north- 
west of  Bremen,  with  a  population  of  only 
7800.  Elsfleth,  (2500  inhabitants,)  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hunte  with  the  Weser,  has 
some  shipping-trade.  Delmenhorst  is  a  small 
town  to  the  westward  of  Bremen.  Varel,  at 
the  head  of  the  Iahde,  and  Jever,  near  the 
coast  to  the  westward  of  that  estuary,  are 
small  tOAvns,  of  trifling  note.  Oldenburg,  in 
fact,  is  one  of  the  least  populous  portions  of 
Germany,  and  has  no  towns  of  any  magni- 
tude. The  country  is  entirely  agricultural  : 
rape,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown,  besides  corn, 
and  great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
reared.  Eutin,  a  small  but  well-built  town 
to  the  north  of  Lubeck,  within  one  of  the 
detached  portions  of  territory  belonging  to 
Oldenburg,  is  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  called 
by  its  name,  and  the  fisheries  of  which  are 
of  some  value.    BirJccnfeld  and  Oberstcin  are 
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on  the  small  river  Nahe,  to  the  eastward  of 
Treves,  in  the  piece  of  territory  enclosed  by 
Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  Lordship  of  Kniphausen,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  castle  that  stands  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Iahde,  ranks  as  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, but  is  not  represented  in  the  diet. 
It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  family  of  Bentinck. 
Upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  same  estuary 
a  territory  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
Prussia,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page. 


GRAND-DUCHIES  OF  MECKLENBURG. 

The  possessions  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 
burg are  divided  into  two  portions — Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz— each  ranking  as  a  separate  grand-  duchy. 
The  two,  however,  are  intimately  connected 
together,  and  their  assembled  states  make 
laws  and  impose  taxes  in  common,  for  the 
whole  territory-  Mecklenburg- Schwerin 
embraces  six-sevenths  of  the  entire  terri- 
tory. The  united  area  of  the  grand-duchies 
is  below  that  of  the  county  of  York. 

Mecklenburg  is  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Elbe,  and  extends  for  some  distance  along 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  The  territory  is 
limited  by  Prussia  on  the  east  and  south,  by 
Hanover  and  Holstein  on  the  south-west 
and  west.  The  country  consists  chiefly  of  a 
sandy  plain  interspersed  with  lakes,  which 
are  very  numerous:  the  forests,  which  were 
formerly  of  considerable  extent,  have  now 
in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  a  great  deal  of  agri- 
cultural produce  is  raised.  The  breeding  of 
stock  is  also  extensively  pursued.  The  rivers 
that  flow  through  Mecklenburg  are  all  small ; 
the  Recknitz,  Warnow,  and  Trave,  enter 
the  Baltic ;  the  Elde  and  some  other  streams 
join  the  Elbe.  The  territory  of  Strelitz  is 
to  the  eastward  of  the  larger  state,  and  is 
chiefly  inland,  but  embraces  also  two  or 
three  small  detached  pieces  of  territory,  one 
of  which  touches  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lubeck. 

The  town  of  Schwerin,  the  capital  of  the 
grand- duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  is 
a  well-built  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
a  considerable  lake.  The  grand-ducal  castle 
is  a  large  building  upon  an  island  in  this 
lake.  The  ordinary  residence  of  the  grand- 
duke,  however,  is  at  Ludwigslust,  a  pretty 
town  to  the  southward  of  Schwerin.  Wis- 
mar,  (11,000  inhabitants,)  to  the  northward 
of  the  capital,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  on 
the  Baltic.  Rostock,  further  to  the  east,  a 
few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Warnow, 
which  is  navigable  up  to  the  point  for  vessels 
of  moderate  tonnage,  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  grand-duchy.  It  has  some  manufactures, 
and  considerable  trade,  with  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. Rostock  is  the  seat,  of  a  University, 
which,  however,  has  greatly  declined  from 
its  former  note.  "Warnenviinde,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  the  port  of  Rostock.  Gustrow, 
a  flourishing  town,  with  9000  inhabitants,  is 
to  the  S.  of  Rostock.  War  en,  on  the  large 
lake  of  Muritz,  is  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  grand-duchy. 


In  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  the  chief  place 
is  the  town  of  Nev^Strelitz,  (population  €000,) 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Zierk  and 
Glombeck.  Alt-Strelitz  is  three  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  southward.  Ncu-Brandenburg ,  to 
the  N.  E.  of  the  capital,  has  6000  inhabitants, 
and  a  summer  palace  of  the  grand-duke. 


The  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
which  form  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Danish  crown,  and  the  Grand-duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  are  described  under  the 
head  of  those  countries. 

The  Principality  of  Liciitenstein,  the 
smallest  member  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation, lies  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoins  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rh.ne. 
Its  area  is  little  more  than  a  third  part  of 
that  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  It  is  a  fer- 
tile territory,  with  abundant  pastures,  and 
contains  the  small  tOAvn  of  Liciitenstein,  or 
Vaduz,  an  insignificant  place  with  900  in- 
habitants. 

The  only  remaining  members  of  the  Con- 
federation are  the  four  free  cities,  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort-on-the 
Mayn.  The  three  first-named  of  these  are 
called  the  Hanse  towns,  from  their  being 
the  sole  representatives  in  the  present  day 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  a  commercial  con- 
federacy of  great  importance  during  the 
middle  ages.  This  league,  originally  insti- 
tuted by  Hamburg  in  1239  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  against  the  piracies  which 
then  abounded  both  on  sea  and  land,  in- 
cluded during  the  14th  and  loth  centuries 
— its  most  flourishing  period — as  many  as 
eighty-five  towns,  amongst  which  were 
many  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  of  western  and  northern  Europe. 

Hamburg,  the  great  sea-port  of  Germany, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  right 
or  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  sixty  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Vessels  of  large  size  come 
quite  up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  the 
river  is  divided  into  several  channels  by 
numerous  small  and  exceedingly  fertile  is- 
lands. The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was 
badly  built  and  consisted  of  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  but  great  part  of  the  town  was 
consumed  by  a  conflagration  in  1842,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding. 

There  are  few  public  buildings  in  Ham- 
burg deserving  of  any  special  note:  one 
of  the  principal  is  the  exchange,  which  is 
a  noble  edifice.  Some  of  the  principal 
churches  were  destroyed  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  1842,  and  have  since  been  replaced 
by  modern  edifices.  There  is  an  elegant 
Jewish  temple,  besides  several  synagogues. 
The  gymnasium,  a  modern  structure,  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a 
museum:  adjoining  it  is  the  Johanneum, 
an  educational  institution  of  high  order. 
The  walls  and  various  fortifications  by 
which,  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  great 
European  war  consequent  on  the  French  re 
volution,  Hamburg  was  surrounded,  have 
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been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  space 
which  they  occupied  has  been  converted 
into  public  promenades  and  gardens. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  every  ar- 
ticle of  German  commerce,  both  in  the  way 
of  import  and  export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the 
great  channel  by  which  these  various  com- 
modities are  conveyed.  It  has  likewise 
considerable  manufactures;  the  principal 
branches  of  industry  in  this  respect  are 
sugar-refining,  brewing  and  distilling,  cali- 
co-printing, dyeing,  hat-making,  silk  and 
velvet  weaving,  the  making  of  snuff  and 
tobacco,  whalebone-cutting ;  with  rope- 
walks,  lime-kilns,  &c.  The  population  of 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  with  its  suburbs,  ex- 
ceeds 118,000:  it  has  numerous  and  well- 
conducted  schools,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
distinguished  by  their  energy,  enterprise, 
intelligence,  and  general  activity. 

A  small  adjacent  territory,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Elbe,  belongs  to  Hamburg,  and 
with  it  constitutes  the  independent  state  of 
that  name.  It  also  possesses  a  small  district 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  which  is  the  port  of 
Cuxhaven,  (800  inhabitants,)  where  some  of 
the  largest  class  of  vessels  load  and  unload 
their  goods. 

Lubeck,  (25,000  inhabitants,)  another  of 
the  free  cities  of  Germany,  is  situated  on 
the  small  river  Trave,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth ;  Travemiinde,  a  few  miles  lower 
down,  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  Baltic,  is  its  shipping-port.  Lubeck  has 
considerable  transit-trade,  but  no  longer 
enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  importance. 
A  canal  communicates  between  the  Trave 
and  the  Elbe  above  Hamburg,  and  so  en- 
ables small  vessels  to  pass  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  without  proceed- 
ing round  the  coast  of  Denmark. 

Lubeck  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls 
and  bastions,  which  have  been  levelled  and 
converted  into  public  walks ;  it  is,  however, 
still  entered  by  four  gates  of  ancient  feudal 
structure,  one  of  which,  the  Holstein  gate, 
is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting 
specimen  of  medieval  architecture.  Many 
of  tbe  buildings  are  ancient,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  city  is  highly  picturesque, 
from  the  quaint  and  antique  character  of 
its  houses,  with  high  roofs  and  gable-ends, 
and  many  of  them  richly  decorated.  The 
dom,  or  cathedral,  is  an  edifice  of  ancient 
date. 

Bremen,  also  an  independent  and  free  city, 
and  only  second  in  importance  to  Hamburg 
as  a  seat  of  German  commerce,  is  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  Weser,  about  forty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  con- 
siderable manufactures,  among  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars, 
besides  numerous  distilleries  and  breweries, 
linen  and  woollen-factories,  sugar-refineries, 
tanneries,  soap  and  oil-works,  and  many 
others.  Bremen  is  the  commercial  empori- 
um of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser, 
and  is  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  con- 
tinental emigrants  to  America.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  east  side,  is  the 
recently  constructed  port  of  Bremer  ha  fen, 
at  which  the  larger-sized  vessels  stop,  but 
ships  drawing  not  more  than  seven  feet  of 


water  come  up  to  Bremen  itself.  The  city 
of  Bremen  has  a  population  of  50,000. 

Frankfort,  another  of  the  cities  which 
still  retain  the  privileges  of  a  free  state,  is 
chiefly  situated  on  the  right  or  north  bank 
of  the  river  Mayn,  about  twenty  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Bhine,  and  is  con- 
nected by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  with  its 
suburb  of  Sachsenhausen,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Frankfort  is  the  centre 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany,  and  a  great 
seat  of  its  banking  and  other  mercantile 
transactions ;  it  has  two  annual  fairs,  which 
are  much  frequented  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  banks  of  the  Mayn  are  lined 
with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets  in  the 
interior  of  the  town  have  of  late  years  been 
widened  and  greatly  improved.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  exceeds  58,000. 

The  environs  of  Frankfort  possess  great 
beauty.  The  walls  and  ramparts  which  for- 
merly surrounded  the  city  have  been  con- 
verted into  public  promenades,  and  some  of 
the  ancient  gates  have  been  replaced  by  mo- 
dern structures.  The  residences  of  the  prin- 
cipal bankers  and  merchants  are  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale.  The  dom  or  cathe- 
dral, an  ancient  structure,  and  many  of  the 
other  churches,  are  fine  edifices  ;  some  of 
them  adorned  by  numerous  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art.  Frankfort  is  rich  in 
collections  of  works  of  art,  both  public  and 
private,  and  there  are  many  institutions  for 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature. 

The  importance  of  Frankfort  dates  from 
an  early  period.  Charlemagne  had  a  palace, 
and  held  a  council,  within  its  walls,  and 
several  of  the  German  emperors  held  'their 
courts  there.  The  wars  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  injured  its  prosperity, 
and  it  was  on  one  occasion  (in  1792)  taken 
by  storm.  The  modern  railway  system  has 
in  some  degree  injuriously  affected  its  trade, 
by  carrying  to  other  quarters  goods  of  which 
it  formerly  constituted  almost  the  sole  em- 
porium. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  Ger- 
many amounts  to  upwards  of  forty -one  mil- 
lions, which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of 
168  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  but  of  these, 
nearly  twelve  millions  are  inhabitants  of 
the  German  provinces  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, and  twelve  and  a  quarter  millions  be- 
long to  the  German  portions  of  Prussia. 
Deducting  these,  the  total  population  of  the 
remaining  German  states  is  a  little  more 
than  17,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
numerous  in  many  of  the  towns,  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  the  smaller  German  states 
belong  to  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  race, 
divided  only  by  the  two  dialects  of  their 
language  known  as  the  High  German  and 
the  Low  German.  The  latter  of  these  pre- 
vails in  the  northern  States,  and  in  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  Westpha- 
lia, Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg,  but  the 
former  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  country, and  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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Though  populous  in  particular  parts,  Ger- 
many is  on  the  whole  thinly  inhabited  com- 
pared with  some  other  European  countries. 
Saxony  is  the  only  portion  which  has  more 
than  three  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile ;  next  in  order  of  populousness  is  the 
Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  and  after  that 
Austrian  Silesia,  Nassau,  and  Hessen-Darm- 
stadt,  with  a  few  other  of  the  smaller  states, 
and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  The  least  populous  portions  are 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  north,  adjacent  to 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

Industrial  pursuits.  —  The  agriculture  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria  and  Prussia:  rye  is  much  more  ex- 
tensively grown  than  wheat,  especially  in 
the  north,  and  forms,  with  potatoes,  the 
chief  food  of  the  peasantry.  Barley  and 
oats  are  also  largely  cultivated.  Allowing 
for  the  great  extent  of  land  in  cultivation, 
the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
considerable  ;  but  as  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  there 
is  a  surplus  of  corn  for  exportation. 

The  cultivation  of  garden-vegetables  is 
carried  to  great  perfection,  especially  that  of 
the  cabbage,  which  is  largely  consumed  and 
exported  in  the  form  of  sauer-kraut.  Flax 
is  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  supplies 
employment  in  spinning  to  the  families  of 
the  peasantry  during  the  winter  season,  be- 
sides affording  the  material  for  manufacture 
upon  a  large  scale.  Great  quantities  of  rape 
and  linseed  are  grown,  and  made  into  oil. 
Hemp  is  raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance to  render  unnecessary  considerable 
import  from  Russia.  The  vine  is  grown  in 
the  south,  and  wines  of  the  finest  quality 
are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mayn.  But  the  whole  quantity  of 
wine  made  in  Germany  is  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  Prance,  and  but 
little  is  exported.  Madder  and  liquorice  are 
extensively  produced  in  Bavaria,  and  form 
considerable  articles  of  export. 

Wool  is  a  staple  produce  of  Saxony,  Where 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  and  some  of  the  wool  supplied  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  In  the  countries  adjacent 
to  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  oxen  of  large 
size  are  reared,  and  numerously  exported. 

Manufactures. — The  most  considerable  of 
these  are  linen  and  woollen  goods,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain.  Manufacturing 
industry  is  generally  active  throughout  Ger- 
many, especially  so  in  Saxony  and  in  the 
Prussian  provinces  already  described.  The 
manufactures  of  Germany  are  not  limited  to 
particular  districts,  as  in  our  own  country, 
where  one  branch  of  manufacture  is  pecu- 
liar to  a  certain  locality,  but  woollen,  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  and  iron-wares,  are  made  in  al- 
most every  town  of  moderate  population. 
The  fine  woollen  and  linen  cloths  of  Saxony 
are  highly  esteemed;  and  the  porcelain 
made  at  Meissen  in  that  country  (the  same 
that  is  usually  known  as  Dresden  china)  is 
distinguished  for  its  beauty  and  variety  of 
design. 

The  quantity  of  beer  furnished  by  the 
breweries  in  the  towns  of  the  north  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  distillation  of  ardent 
spirits  from  grain  is  an  extensive  branch  of 


industry :  vinegar  is  prepared  from  the 
grapes  in  those  districts  where  they  do  not 
ripen  sufficiently  for  wine.  In  the  towns, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instru- 
ments, with  watches  and  clocks,  are  well 
and  cheaply  made  ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  toys,  dolls,  and  various  articles  of 
plaited  straw,  affords  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

Paper  is  very  extensively  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  every  branch  of  industry  con- 
nected Avith  the  book-trade  is  largely  car- 
ried on.  The  towns  of  Leipzig,  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  Gotha,  "Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  and 
many  others,  are  distinguished  for  their 
literary  activity,  and  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  publications,  of  every  variety,  which 
issue  from  their  presses. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  Germany  are 
chiefly  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  (the 
former  mostly  from  our  own  country) ;  wines 
and  brandy,  from  Prance  ;  hemp,  tallow,  and 
leather, from  Russia;  and  the  usual  produce 
of  tropical  countries  (sugar,  coffee,  &c.J.  The 
exports  are  corn,  live-stock  (oxen  and 
horses),  wool,  timber,  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  salt, 
stones  for  lithographic  printing  (from  Ba- 
varia) ,  honey,  wax,  and  other  articles  of  raw 
produce ;  together  with  poi*celain,  glass,  and 
various  minor  manufactures,  as  wooden 
clocks,  toys,  &c. ;  besides  some  manufactured 
linen  and  woollen  goods  to  the  neighbouring 
states. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  vessels  of  other  countries, 
chiefly  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  The 
ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and 
Emden,  are  its  principal  seats. 

The  interior  transit-trade  is  very  consider- 
able, and  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
formation  (in  1818),  through  the  influence  of 
Prussia,  of  a  great  Commercial  League,  call- 
ed the  Zollverein,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  freedom  of  transit  for  all  goods 
through  the  different  states  of  which  Ger- 
many is  composed.  Previously  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  League,  the  numerous  and 
constantly-recurring  custom-house  regula- 
tions on  the  frontiers  of  the  various  states 
were  a  great  obstruction  to  commerce,  but 
in  the  countries  which  form  members  of  the 
Zollverein  all  duties  of  export  or  import  are 
now  paid  on  the  general  frontiers  of  the 
League,  and  when  any  commodities  have 
once  passed  Avithin  its  limits  they  may  be 
conveyed  without  further  hindrance  or  in- 
\estigation  throughout  its  extent.  The 
duties  collected  on  the  general  frontier  are 
all  received  into  a  common  treasury,  and  af- 
terwards apportioned  to  the  different  states 
in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  populations. 
All  the  considerable  states  of  Germany  have 
become  members  of  this  commercial  league, 
excepting  Austria  and  Hanover,  and  the 
territories  Avhich  it  noAV  embraces  comprise 
a  population  of  more  than  29,000,000,  of 
which,  so  far  as  the  trade  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  Prussia  is  the  head. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  inland  trade  of 
Germany  are  Frankfort  (on  the  Mayn), 
Leipzig,  Augsburg,  Nurnberg,  BrunsAvick, 
Hanover,  Cassel,  Munich,  &c. ;  together  Avith 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Prague,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  and  other  places  in  the  Austrian  and 
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Prussian  territories.     The  fair  of  Leipzig 
has  no  rival  in  the  sale  of  books. 

The  internal  communication  has  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Prussia.  Rail- 
ways are  daily  becoming  more  extensively 
developed;  steam  communication  on  the 
Rhine  has  assumed  great  commercial  im- 
portance, and  forms  the  most  usual  method 
by  which  the  country  is  visited  by  foreign- 
ers. The  Elbe  is  also  an  important  channel 
of  commerce. 

Government. — The  various  states  into  which 
Germany  is  divided  have  different  forms  of 
government,  and  the  respective  attributes  of 
these,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  our  pre- 
ceding description,  are  very  various.  Ba- 
varia, "Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover, 
have  each  the  rank  of  a  kingdom;  Baden, 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  Mecklenberg-Stre- 
litz,  Hessen-Darrnstadt,  Oldenburg,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Saxe-Weimar,  are  grand-duchies  ; 
the  sovereign  of  Hessen-Cassel  is  styled  the 
Elector ;  and  the  remaining  states  form 
chiefly  either  duchies  or  principalities. 
One,  Hessen-Homburg,  is  styled  a  Land- 
graviate.  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort,  are  free  cities,  each  governed  by 
a  municipal  administration  of  its  own 
choice.  The  character  of  the  governments 
in  these  numerous  states  varies  consider- 
ably, but  most  of  them  are  constitutional 
monarchies,  in  which  the  power  is  divided 
between  the  sovereign  and  a  legislative 
chamber  ;  in  some  there  are  an  upper  and  a 
lower  chamber. 

The  whole  of  the  German  States,  includ- 
ing Austria  and  Prussia,  form  together  a 
federal  union,  entitled  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration, the  general  government  of  which  is 
vested  in  an  assembly  called  a  Diet,  sitting 
at  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  several  states.  The 
representative  of  Austria  presides  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet.  Austria  and  Prussia 
are  the  principal  powers  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  exercise  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  In 
the  general  council  of  the  Diet,  (or  the  ple- 
num, as  it  is  termed,)  these  two  states,  and 
also  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,  each  possess  four 
votes  ;  Baden,  the  two  Hessen  states,  Hol- 
stein,  and  Luxemburg,  each  three  ;  and  the 
other  states  either  two  or  only  one  vote  each, 
according  to  their  relative  importance.  The 
four  free  cities  have  each  one  vote.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  is  seventy.  The  busi- 
ness submitted  to  the  plenum  is  initiated  by 
a  Minor  Assembly,  or  committee,  in  which 
the  total  number  of  votes  is  only  seventeen, 
the  larger  states  having  one  vote  each,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  being  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  a  single  vote.  No  organic 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, however,  can  be  made  without  the 
sanction  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  full  assembly,  or  plenum. 

The  general  business  of  the  Diet  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  entire  Con- 
federation, and  the  management  of  matters 
relating  to  Germany  as  a  whole,  such  as  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  formation  of  treaties, 
«fec.  But  within  the  last  few  years  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  political  rela- 


tions of  the  various  states  of  Germany,  and 
the  general  government  of  the  Confedera- 
tion is  at  present  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

Religi on  .—The  Roman  Catholic  religion  .s 
professed  by  rather  more  than  half  the  po- 
pulation of  Germany,  and  is  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  states  of 
Bavaria  and  Baden,  besides  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria,  and  the  Prussian  pro- 
vinces of  "Westphalia  and  the  Rhine.  The 
Protestant  religion  prevails  in  Hanover, 
Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  most  of  the  small- 
er states,  besides  the  Prussian  provinces 
of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussian 
Saxony. 

Educatioyi  is  in  a  highly-advanced  con- 
dition in  Germany,  especially  so  in  some  of 
the  smaller  states,  and  in  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  have  received  instruction  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  excepting 
some  portions  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Besides  parochial  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders,  there  are  in 
nearly  all  the  towns  schools  of  a  higher 
order,  entitled  Gymnasiums,  Paedagogiums, 
and  Lyceums,  in  which  instruction  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  and  no  part 
of  Europe  possesses  so  great  a  number  of 
Universities,  or  affords  such  facilities  for 
coming  into  contact  with  men  of  learning 
and  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  informa- 
tion. The  German  Universities  are  twenty- 
three  in  number,  of  which  those  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Rostock,  Marburg, 
Jena,  Giessen,  Kiel,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Er- 
langen,  and  Greifswalde,  are  Protestant ; 
Prague,  Vienna,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innsbruck, 
Wurzburg,  Munich,  and  Freyburg,  are  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  and  Bonn,  Tubingen,  and 
Breslau,  of  mixed  character. 

The  great  number  of  public  libraries  con- 
tained in  the  towns  of  Germany  forms  a 
characteristic  and  interesting  feature  in  | 
the  intellectual  condition  of  that  country. 
Nearly  every  town  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  (and  many  even  of  much  smaller 
population)  possesses  one  or  more  libraries 
open  to  the  use  of  the  public,  many  of  which 
contain  collections  of  great  magnitude  and 
value.  Thus  the  town  of  Bonn  has  a  library 
of  100,000  volumes  ;  Oldenburg  and  Bam- 
berg each  of  60,000  ;  Cassel,  of  70,000;  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  and  Wolfenbuttel.  each 
200,000;  Weimar,  110,000;  Gotha,  150,000, 
&c. ;  besides  the  larger  collections  of  Berlin, 
Drosden,  Gottingen,  and  Vienna,  already 
mentioned.  There  are  also  numerous  learn- 
ed societies  spread  over  Germany,  many  of 
which  have  formed  large  and  highly  valua- 
ble collections  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
works  of  art,  and  various  articles  calculated 
to  render  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. 

Prussia  and  Austria  are  the  principal 
military  powers  of  Germany,  but  the  force 
maintained  by  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  states,  is  also  considerable. 
Each  state  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent 
to  the  general  army  of  the  Confederation. 
Luxemburg,  Mentz,  and  Landau,  are  the 
three  principal  fortresses  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  are  strongly  garrisoned. 
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Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  continental 
portion  of  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  channel  of  the  Skager-rack,  on  the 
west  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Ger- 
many, and  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Kattegat.  Its  most  northern  point  is 
the  headland  called  the  Ska  we,  which  is  in 
latitude  57°  44' :  its  most  southern,  near  the 
town  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe,  is  in  lati- 
tude 53°  20'.  Between  these  two  points,  the 
greatest  length  of  Denmark,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  The  extreme  width  of  the  conti- 
nental portion  of  the  kingdom  is  only  a  third 
of  this  measure,  and  at  its  narrowest  part, 
across  the  isthmus  of  Sleswig,  there  inter- 
venes a  tract  of  less  than  thirty  miles  across 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  islands  of  the  Danish 
archipelago,  however,  add  largely  to  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom,  and  between  the 
western  coast  of  Jutland  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  Zealand  the  distance  is  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

The  total  area  of  Denmark  (including  the 
Danish  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic) 
is  21,856  English  square  mi]es  —  an  extent 
equal  to  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
size  of  England,  and  less  than  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.  About  a  fourth  part  of  this  extent 
is  taken  up  by  the  islands  of  the  Danish 
archipelago. 

Surface. — The  kingdom  of  Denmark  com- 
prises four  natural  divisions  : — a  peninsula, 
which  forms  the  province  of  Jutland,  and 
which  is  its  northernmost  and  broadest  por- 
tion ;  an  isthmus,  by  which  this  peninsula 
is  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  province  of  Sleswig  ;  the  terri- 
tory of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  Germany,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  ;  and  the  Islands,  which  are 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mainland. 

The  continental  portion  of  Denmark  be- 
longs to  the  gi'eat  European  plain,  and  is 
almost  entirely  level.  There  are  some  in- 
equalities of  surface  in  the  interior  of  Hol- 
stein, but  the  elevation  is  very  inconsider- 
able. The  coasts  are  generally  low,  and  the 
western  shores  are  in  many  places  protected 
from  inundations  of  the  sea  by  means  of 
dykes,  as  in  Holland.  The  western  coast  of 
Sleswig  is  lined  by  a  chain  of  low  and  narrow 
islands,  which  have  been  severed  from  the 
mainland  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Denmark  are  inconsider- 
able in  point  of  size  ;  the  Eyder,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Sleswig  and  Hol- 
stein, flows  into  the  North  Sea,  and  is  navi- 


gable for  small  A'essels  below  the  town  of 
Itendsburg,  whence  a  canal  connects  it  with 
the  town  of  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Near 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  is  the 
Trave,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  below  Lu- 
beck,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the 
Elbe.  The  last-mentioned  river  forms  part 
of  the  southern  frontier  of  Denmark. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes,  both 
on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands,  gener- 
ally of  small  size ;  and  also  numerous  salt- 
water lagoons,  adjacent  to  the  coasts.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Liim  Fiord,  which 
leaves  the  Kattegat  by  a  narrow  channel 
on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  afterwards 
spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  enclosing  several  islands,  and 
extending  entirely  across  to  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea.  During  a  violent  storm  in  1825 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  divided  the  Liim 
Fiord  from  the  North  Sea  was  broken 
through,  and  the  channel  thus  formed  has 
since  remained  open,  though  it  is  too  shal- 
low to  be  of  much  use  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

Islands. — The  islands  that  belong  to  Den- 
mark comprise,  besides  those  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  Iceland,  and  the 
group  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  Iceland  is  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  section. 

Of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bal- 
tic, or  the  Danish  archipelago,  as  they  are 
termed,  Denmark  possesses  Zealand,  Funen, 
Alsen,  Langeland,  Aaland,  Falster,  Moen, 
Femern,  and  many  of  smaller  size,  all  of 
which  are  closely  adjacent  to  one  another, 
and  lie  between  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  upon  cither  hand.  The  island  of 
Bornholm,  which  is  further  out  in  the  Bal- 
tic, to  the  eastward,  is  also  a  Danish  pos- 
session. Bornholm  is  moderately  elevated, 
and  has  its  shores  lined  with  steep  and  lofty 
rocks.  The  islands  of  the  Danish  archipe- 
lago are  for  the  most  part  level,  and  pos- 
sess a  fertile  soil.  Many  portions  of  them 
are  covered  by  forests,  which  are,  however, 
less  extensive  now  than  at  a  former  period. 
Zealand,  the  largest  member  of  the  group, 
has  an  area  of  about  2600  square  miles : 
its  elevation  nowhere  exceeds  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Climate,  productions,  8$c. — The  climate  of 
Denmark  is  humid,  but  generally  temperate 
in  character :  vapours  and  moist  fogs  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  water ;  but  these  are  dispersed  by 
the  strong  winds  which  prevail  during  great 
part  of  the  year.  In  May  and  June  a  pow- 
|  erful  north-west  wind  called  the  Skai  does 
injury  to  the  vegetation  by  its  violence  and 
the  lowness  of  its  temperature.  The  winter 
is  frequently  severe,  and  both  snow  and 
rain  are  of  almost  constant  occurrence  dur- 
ing that  season.  But,  though  moist,  the 
climate  is  in  general  not  insalubrious. 
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The  soil  near  the  coasts  (particularly  on 
the  west  and  south-west)  is  generally  a  rich 
marsh-land,  highly  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetation  ;  but  in  the  interior 
of  Jutland  and  Holstein,  much  of  it  is  dry 
and  sandy,  and  large  tracts  are  covered  with 
heath.  There  are  few  forests,  and  conse- 
quently hardly  any  of  the  larger  wild  ani- 
mals. The  woods  were  formerly  extensive, 
but  have  gradually  been  cut  down ;  those 
that  remain  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Jutland,  in  the  interior  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  and  in  some  parts  of  Zealand. 
In  these  the  wild  boar  is  still  occasionally 
met  with ;  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer  are 
mostly  confined  to  parks,  but  the  fox,  mar- 
ten, and  pole  cat,  exist  in  great  numbers. 
Game  is  abundant,  and  both  on  the  coasts 
of  Jutland  and  around  the  shores  of  the 
Liim  Fiord  are  vast  numbers  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  birds,  the  feathers  of  which  form 
an  article  of  traffic.  The  adjacent  seas,  as 
well  as  the  fiords  and  rivers,  abound  in  fish, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  the  produce  of 
which  supplies  the  people  near  the  coasts 
with  great  part  of  their  food. 

Denmark  has  scarcely  any  mineral  pro- 
ductions ;  turf  is  most  generally  used  for 
fuel,  but  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  are 
imported.  At  Odersloe,  in  Holstein,  there  is 
a  brine-spring,  but  its  produce  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions. — The  great  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Danish  kingdom  is  into— 1st, 
Denmark  Proper,  which  includes  Jutland 
and  the  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and,  2nd,  the  Duchies,  which  consist 
of  Sleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  The 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  form 
part  of  Germany,  and  together  constitute 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. The  different  provinces,  both 
insular  and  continental,  are  subdivided  into 
bailiewicks. 

The  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic 
constitute  an  integral  and  highly-important 
portion  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  it  is 
upon  one  of  them,  Zealand,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  that  the  cap  tal,  Copenhagen,  is 
situated. 

Copeyihagenl  (127,000  inhabitants)  stands 
on  the  cast  coast  of  Zealand,  upon  ground 
which  is  perfectly  flat,  and  so  low  as  to  re- 
quire the  aid  of  embankments  to  protect  it 
from  the  adjacent  sea.  In  front  of  the  city 
is  the  small  island  of  Amager,  or  Amak, 
part  of  which  is  now  included  within  its 
limits.  The  channel  between  the  islands  of 
Zealand  and  Amak  forms  the  harbour  of 
Copenhagen.  That  portion  of  the  city  which 
is  upon  the  island  of  Amak  is  distinguished 
as  Christians-havn.  Towards  the  sea  Co- 
penhagen exhibits  an  extensive  assemblage 
of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and  arsenals  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  is  enclosed  with- 
in a  line  of  fortifications,  now  formed  into 
public  walks,  though  capable  of  being  used, 

1  Kjobenhavn,  i.  e.  Merchants  Haven,  in  the     Danish  form. 


should  occasion  require,  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  strong  castle  of  Frederikshavn, 
regarded  as  impregnable,  protects  the  east- 
ern entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Copenhagen  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
number  of  its  palaces,  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated University.  Of  the  royal  residences, 
the  palace  of  Christianborg,  the  Amalien- 
borg  palace,  and  the  palace  of  Rosenborg,  are 
most  celebrated.  The  Amalienborg  palace 
is  the  most  frequent  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  Bosenborg  palace  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  gardens,  which  are  open  to 
the  public.  The  royal  library,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  palace  of  Christianborg,  con- 
tains upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  the 
literature  of  the  northern  nations.  Several 
of  the  residences  of  the  former  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  are  now  used  as  picture-galleries, 
libraries,  and  museums :  among  the  latter, 
the  two  most  interesting  are  the  Museum 
of  Northern  Antiquities  (an  extensive  col- 
lection of  various  relics  that  throw  light 
upon  the  early  condition  of  the  Scandina- 
vian nations)  and  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum. 
The  last  consists  of  objects  connected  with 
the  great  sculptor  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  of  various  works  of  art  executed  by  his 
hands. 

Copenhagen  is  badly  paved  and  lighted, 
and  deficient  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
houses ;  in  these  respects  the  northern  capi- 
tal is  inferior  to  many  even  of  the  small 
towns  in  our  own  country.  The  island  of 
Amak  is  very  fertile,  and  supplies  enormous 
quantities  of  vegetables,  with  farm  and  dairy 
produce  of  every  kind,  for  the  consumption 
of  the  neighbouring  city. 

The  small  town  of  Roshilde,  (3800  inhabit- 
ants,) sixteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  connected  with  it  by  railway,  pos- 
sesses an  ancient  cathedral,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  for 
many  past  generations.  It  was  formerly  of 
more  commercial  importance  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  was  long  a  royal  residence.  Kos- 
kilde  possesses  mineral  springs.  Frederiks- 
borg,  a  small  town  to  the  N.  W.  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  the  interior  of  Zealand,  contains  a 
venerable  palace,  admired  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
existence.  But  the  most  famous  place  on 
the  island,  next  to  the  capital,  and  one  that 
especially  commands  the  interest  of  English- 
men, is  Elsinore,  the  name  of  which  recalls 
the  memory  of  Hamlet.  Elsinore  is  a  small 
seaport  town  upon  the  east  coast  of  Zea- 
land, about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north 
of  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  Danish  side  of 
the  Sound,  the  principal  channel  of  entrance 
to  the  Baltic.  "  Here,  at  Elsinore,  (says  a 
recent  visitor,)  are  six  or  seven  thousand 
people,  who  subsist  on  contrary  winds,  ship- 
wrecks, pilotage,  and  that  celebrated  '  toll ' 
— a  mere  five-dollar  bill  only — that  all  ves- 
sels pay  that  trade  in  the  Baltic.  Danish 
vessels  pay  nothing.  If  a  foreign  vessel 
passes  here  without  paying,  at  Copenhagen 
she  has  to  pay  double.    This  toll  has  been 
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paid  for  over  five  hundred  years;  and  for 
this  consideration  the  Danish  government 
keep  up  the  lighthouses  that  guide  the 
mariner  in  and  out  of  the  Baltic."  The  guns 
of  Cronborg  Castle,  a  strong  fortress  that 
adjoins  Elsinorc,  and  close  by  the  shore, 
command  the  passage  of  the  strait.  From 
its  battlements  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Kattegat,  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sweden.  Directly  across 
the  strait  is  the  Swedish  town  of  llclsing- 
borg,  a  place  of  about  the  same  size  as  Elsi- 
nore. 

None  of  the  other  towns  in  Zealand  are  of 
much  importance,  nor  does  either  of  the 
other  islands  contain  any  town  of  consider- 
able note.  Odensee,  in  Funen,  possesses  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The 
island  of  Bornholm,  some  distance  east  of 
the  main  group  of  the  Danish  archipelago, 
has  mineral  produce  of  some  value,  including 
limestone,  blue  marble,  various  clays,  ochres, 
and  coal,  though  the  latter  has  not  hitherto 
been  worked  to  any  extent.  Besides  agri- 
culture and  fishing,  the  making  of  tiles, 
bricks,  and  earthenware,  is  carried  on  by 
the  islanders  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
brewing  and  distilling.  Wooden  clocks  are 
likewise  made  and  exported  from  the  island. 
The  principal  town  of  Bornholm  is  Ronne,  a 
small  place  on  the  western  coast. 

In  Jutland,  the  principal  towns  are  Aar- 
huus  and  Aalborg,  both  of  small  size.  Aar- 
Imus  (8000  inhabitants)  stands  upon  the  east 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Aue.  It  contains  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, and  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  trade. 
Aalborg,  (7500  inhabitants,)  further  to  the 
northward,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Linn 
Fiord.  It  possesses  a  dockyard,  with  con- 
siderable shipping  trade,  besides  a  cathedral, 
college,  and  naval  school.  Viborg  is  a  small 
and  very  ancient  town  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  town  of  Sleswig,  (11,600  inhabitants,) 
upon  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  the  main- 
land, is  the  capital  of  the  duchy  called  by 
its  name,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
though  greatly  decayed  from  the  commercial 
importance  which  it  once  possessed.  Many 
of  its  public  edifices  are  noteworthy — chief 
amongst  them,  the  cathedral,  (a  fine  Gothic 
pile  belonging  to  the  12th  century,;  and  the 
old  castle  of  Gottorp,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  temporary  Sleswig-Holstein  govern- 
ment, during  the  late  insurrection  (1848 — 50). 
The  decline  of  Sleswig  has  been  chiefly  due 
to  the  gradual  silting-up  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Slei,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The 
only  other  places  of  note  in  the  duchy  are 
Flensborg,  Tonningen,  and  Ribe:  the  two 
former  are  sea-ports,  the  latter  inland.  Flens- 
borg, which  is  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  on  the 
east  coast,  has  16,500  inhabitants,  is  a  com- 
mercial town  of  considerable  importance, 
and  the  largest  place  in  the  duchy.  Ton- 
ningenis  on  the  side  of  the  North  Sea,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eyder,  which  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  vessels  that  draw  more 
than  10  feet  of  water. 

AUona,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  is  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  size 
and  commercial  importance,  and  has  37,000 
inhabitants.      It  is  situated  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  two  miles  below 
Hamburg  :  ship-building  is  carried  on,  and 
there  are  some  cotton  factories,  with  sugar- 
houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tobacco- 
works.  Enormous  quantities  of  raw  tobac- 
co are  here  made  into  snuff  and  cigars.  But 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Altona  fade 
by  comparison  with  the  importance  of  its 
greater  neighbour,  Hamburg,  which  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark 
in  behalf  of  their  own  possession ;  and  the 
Danish  port  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a 
suburb  of  the  great  free  city  which  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

Gluckstadt,  27  miles  to  the  N.  W.of  Altona, 
is  also  on  the  Elbe,  nearer  the  entrance  of 
the  river  into  the  North  Sea.  It  has  some 
trade,  and  a  share  in  the  whale-fishery. 
Gluckstadt  is  now  an  open  town,  but  for- 
merly had  fortifications,  which  withstood 
the  attack  of  Tilly,  in  1628. 

Kiel,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  upon  an  in- 
let of  the  Baltic  coast,  is  an  important  place, 
with  considerable  trade,  and  the  seat  of  a 
University.  A  canal  connects  it  with  the 
town  of  Kendsborg,  on  the  Eyder,  and  it 
communicates  by  railway  with  Hamburg. 
Travellers  from  England  to  Copenhagen  and 
other  places  in  the  north  of  Europe  fre- 
quently use  this  line  of  transit,  and  thus 
avoid  the  navigation  of  the  Skagerrack  and 
Kattegat.  Rendsbo,g,  on  the  Eyder,  is  a 
fortified  town,  with  an  extensive  arsenal, 
and  10,000  inhabitants. 


The  Faroe  Islands,  situated  in  the  open 
Atlantic,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Britain,  belong  to  Den- 
mark, and  form  one  of  the  provinces  of  that 
kingdom.  They  consist  of  twenty-two  is- 
lands, which  rise  in  bold  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  out  of  the  waters  of  a  stormy  sea. 
The  highest  point,  upon  the  island  of  Strom- 
soe,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  2240  feet  in 
altitude.  The  cliffs  are  basaltic,  and  often 
columnar,  like  those  of  Staffa  and  the  Giants' 
Causeway. 

The  islands  have  a  temperate  but  ex- 
ceedingly variable  climate,  with  frequent 
fogs,  and  stormy  winds  of  great  violence. 
Their  inhabitants,  who  number  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand,  are  mostly  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  fowling,  and  the 
rearing  of  sheep.  The  latter  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  yield  a  coarse  wool  which  is 
worked  up  as  a  domestic  manufacture,  and 
woollen  hose  are  even  exported  in  consider- 
able number.  Barley  is  cultivated  ;  oats  and 
rye  seldom  come  to  perfection,  but  turnips 
and  potatoes  thrive,  and  are  important  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  only  town  is  Thomshavn, 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Stromsoe,  which  has  1600  inhabitants. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Denmark 
scarcely  exceeds  two  millions,  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  fewer  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  Two-thirds  of  the 
number  are  within  Denmark  proper — that 
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is — Jutland  and  the  Islands,  which  form  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  monarchy. 

The  entire  Danish  population  belongs  to 
the  Teutonic  or  German  family  of  nations, 
though  the  language  spoken  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  differs  considerably 
from  the  German,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Norse  or  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  Danes 
(properly  so  called)  form  the  majority  of  the 
population,  and  occupy  the  Islands,  the  pen- 
insula of  Jutland,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Sleswig:  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Sleswig,  are  inhabited 
by  Germans.  Besides  these  are  the  Frisons, 
who  inhabit  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Jutland  and  Sleswig ;  and  the  Angles,  who 
dwell  in  the  east  of  the  latter  province,  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
nation  from  whom  the  name  of  our  own 
counti'y,  Angle-land,  (or  England,)  is  de- 
rived. 

Industrial  occupations.  —  The  wealth  of 
Denmark  consists  in  its  pastures,  which  are 
rich  and  extensive.  The  cattle  of  Holstein 
are  particularly  fine,  and  both  horses  and 
oxen  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  large- 
ly exported.  The  dairy-produce  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  is  likewise  considerable  :  cheese 
is  made  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  an 
article  of  export,  together  with  salt  beef  and 
pork,  butter,  and  wool.  The  agricultural 
produce  is  also  great,  and  besides  supplying 
the  home  consumption  leaves  a  large  sur- 
plus for  export.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye,  are 
the  grains  most  generally  grown,  and  the 
latter  is  the  chief  food  of  the  peasantry  : 
wheat  is  more  largely  raised  in  Holstein 
than  elsewhere.  Bape,  beans,  tares,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  are  also  objects  of  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  particularly  rape,  which 
is  grown  with  advantage  in  the  marshy 
tracts  along  the  west  coast.  Agriculture  is 
more  advanced  in  the  provinces  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswig  than  in  other  parts  of  Den- 
mark. Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  derive  their  support  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  and  the  labours  of  the 
farm  and  dairy. 

Manufactures. — Denmark  has  no  manufac- 
tures of  any  importance,  and  does  not  pos- 
sess the  native  materials  (iron  and  coal) 
requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch 
of  industry.  Throughout  the  country  the 
peasantry  in  general  weave  various  linen 
and  woollen  articles  for  their  own  consump- 
tion ;  and  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  the 
other  towns,  both  these,  and  also  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  are  made,  but  not  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  chief  supply  of  manufactured 
goods  is  derived  from  abroad.  Distillation 
and  brewing  are  both  prosecuted  to  a  great 
extent;  earthenware  is  made  in  some  places, 
and  in  Holstein  there  are  some  brass  and 
copper  works.  There  are  also  some  sugar- 
refineries,  paper-mills,  soap-works,  tanner- 
ies, hat-manufactories,  &c. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Den- 
mark is  considerable,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  might  he  expected  from  the  favour- 
able position  of  the  country  for  maritime 
traffic.  It  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
the  supply  of  the  population  Avith  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries,  and  with  articles 


of  colonial  produce, — in  exchange  for  the 
surplus  agricultural  productions  of  their 
own  territory.  The  imports  are  coals,  iron, 
salt,  timber,  tar,  fruits,  wine  ;  cotton,  wool- 
len and  silk  manufactures  ;  glass  and  hard- 
ware ;  with  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  are  butter,  rape-seed, 
barley,  wheat,  rye,  oats ;  horses  and  oxen ; 
salt  beef  and  pork,  hides  and  skins,  wool, 
honey,  and  various  minor  articles  of  farm 
and  dairy  produce.  The  mercantile  navy  of 
Denmark  is  considerable,  and  the  Danes 
have  always  been  distinguished  for  their 
skill  and  enterprise  in  nautical  undertak- 
ings. 

Internal  communication.  —  The  roads  in 
Zealand  and  the  other  islands  are  generally 
good,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  in  a  neglected  state.  Railways  have  at 
present  only  been  introduced  to  a  limited 
extent.  There  is  one  betAveen  Copenhagen 
and  the  small  town  of  Roskilde,  16  miles  to 
the  westward;  and,  in  Holstein,  another 
line  communicates  between  Altona  (adja- 
cent to  Hamburg)  and  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic, 
with  branches  to  the  other  principal  towns 
of  that  province. 

Water  communication  is  rendered  abund- 
ant by  the  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  and 
fiords,  and  there  are  three  channels  of  con- 
nexion between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  independently  of  the  passage  round 
the  Skawe,  by  the  Skager-rack  and  Katte- 
gat. These  are,  1st,  the  canal  of  Stecknitz, 
which  unites  the  Trave  with  the  Elbe ;— 2nd, 
the  canal  of  Kiel,  which  connects  the  river 
Eyder  with  the  Baltic ; — and  3rd,  the  Liim 
Fiord,  which  reaches  entirely  across  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  But  these  are  only 
capable  of  being  used  by  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels. 

Ships  of  large  size  mostly  enter  the  Baltic 
through  the  channel  of  the  Sound,  and  Den- 
mark exercises  the  right  of  levying  a  toll 
upon  all  vessels  using  that  passage.  The 
Sound  lies  between  the  island  of  Zealand 
upon  one  side  and  the  mainland  of  Sweden 
upon  the  other.  At  its  narrowest  point  it 
measures  12,985  feet  (or  nearly  two  and  a 
half  miles)  across,  from  shore  to  shore. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  channels  of 
entrance  to  the  Baltic — the  Great  and  Little 
Belts,  the  former  between  the  islands  of  Zea- 
land and  Funen,  the  latter  between  Funen 
and  the  coast  of  Jutland.  The  Greater  Belt 
is  eight  miles  in  width,  and  from  the  greater 
sea-room  hence  afforded  (as  well  as  from  its 
superior  depth)  it  is  sometimes  used  by  ves- 
sels of  more  than  ordinary  tonnage,  though 
the  Sound  affords  the  shorter  and  more 
generally  favourable  passage.  The  Little 
Belt  is  contracted  to  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  only  used  by  the 
smaller  craft. 

The  government  of  Denmark  is  an  heredi- 
tary and  limited  monarchy,  and  thei*e  are 
local  states  which  assembie  in  each  of  the 
provinces.  Sleswig  and  Holstein — or  the 
duchies,  as  they  are  termed — the  people  of 
which  are  German  in  their  feelings  and  pre- 
dilections, retain  laws  and  institutions  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  made  a  spirited  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, a  few  years  since,  to  separate  them- 
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selves  from  the  Danish  crown  This  revolt 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1843,  and 
lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  but  was  termin- 
ated by  the  battle  of  Idstedt,!  (fought  in 
July,  1850,)  in  which  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torious. 

The  nobility  of  Denmark  are  numerous, 
and  formerly  enjoyed  great  and  almost  ex- 
clusive privileges,  the  monarchy  being,  prior 
to  the  year  1660,  elective,  and  chiefly  in 
their  hands.  Subsequently,  the  succession 
to  the  crown  became  hereditary,  and  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  remained  almost  ab- 
solute until  a  recent  period.  In  1818  a  con- 
stitution was  introduced,  which  places  the 
legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  Diet  jointly.  The  Diet  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  both  elective, — the 
Landeithing,  or  upper  house,  and  the  Volks- 
thing,  or  lower  house.  The  laws  are  equit- 
able, brief,  and  explicit,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  prompt  and  effective.  Den- 
mark furnished,  sixty  years  since,  a  pattern 
which  it  would  be  well  for  larger  states  to 
imitate,  in  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of 
conciliation,  with  the  object,  as  the  name 
implies,  of  effecting  amicable  arrangements 
between  opposing  parties  without  the  ex- 
pense of  formal  litigation;  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  disputed  cases  such  mediation  is 
found  to  be  successful. 

The  Lutheran  or  Protestant  form  of  wor- 
ship is  established  in  Denmark,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  the  whole  population,  the 
dissenters  from  it  being  remarkably  few  in 
number.  Perfect  toleration  is,  however, 
allowed  to  all  sects. 

The  means  of  education  are  very  widely 
d  ffused  in  Denmark,  and  the  Danes,  as  a 
whole,  are  among  the  best  educated  people  in 
Europe.  The  Danish  system  of  national 
education  —  established  some  forty  years 
since  (in  1814) — is  compulsory  on  the  entire 
population,  in  so  far  as  the  Primary  Schools 
are  concerned.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or 
householder,  is  required  to  send  his  children 
and  servants,  unless  the  means  of  instruction 
be  afforded  them  through  some  other  chan- 
nel, to  the  Communal  School,  or  is  subject- 
ed in  default  to  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment. This  compulsory  obligation, however, 
is  seldom  enforced,  because  the  infraction 
of  so  wholesome  a  regulation  is  seldom  at- 
tempted. 

Each  commune  or  parish  in  Denmark 
establishes  a  school,  which  is  supported  by 
a  special  local  rate.  The  education  given  is 
gratuitous,  except  in  particular  cases,  wrhere 
extra  classes  are  required.  Religious  know- 
ledge, according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  is  given  in  all  the  schools,  but  is  not 
compulsory  on  a  dissenter.  Private  schools 
and  private  tuition  are  allowed  freely  to 
compete  with  the  public  Communal  Schools  , 
but  the  government  (or  rather,  the  School 
Commission,  which  forms  a  department  of 
the  state)  may  demand  proofs  of  their  effi- 
ciency. All  the  public  schools  are  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion ;  but,  practically,  the  localities  in  which 
they  occur  have  the  entire  management  of 
the  education  and  the  appointment  of  the 
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teachers,  who  are  generally  trained  in  the 
Government  Normal  Seminaries. 

The  Secondary  Schools,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty  in  the  kingdom,  are  designed 
for  instruction  of  a  higher  order.  They  are 
supported  by  the  central  government,  and 
the  attendance  at  them  is  voluntary,  not 
compulsory.  The  instruction  given  in  them 
is  not  gratuitous,  though  the  cost  of  it  is 
extremely  moderate.  These  higher  schools 
are  very  generally  patronized  by  all  ranks 
of  the  population,  and  the  son  of  a  late  prime 
minister  of  Denmark  was  recently  to  be 
found  in  one  of  them,  along  with  the  sons  of 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  all  classes  of  men, 
high  and  low.  There  are  two  Universities 
in  the  country,  those  of  Copenhagen  and 
Kiel,  the  former  of  which  is  very  flourish- 
ing and  is  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
students. 

The  regular  army  of  Denmark,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  small,  consisting  only  of  25,000  men  ; 
but  this  is  capable  of  increase,  on  occasion  of 
war,  by  a  regularly  organized  militia,  which 
raises  the  number  to  threefold  that  amount. 
The  navy  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  the  geographical  position 
of  Denmark,  with  a  widely -extended  coast- 
line, has  tended  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  her  maritime  power. 


The  large  island  of  Iceland,  in  the  north- 
ern ocean,  belongs  to  Denmark,  though  not 
forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  Danish 
monarchy.  It  is  little  short  of  40,000  square 
miles  in  area,  being  about  one-fifth  part 
larger  than  Ireland. 

The  history  of  Iceland  is  interesting.  It 
was  first  discovered  about  a  thousand  years 
since,  (a.  d.  860,)  by  one  Naddod,  a  Norwe- 
gian pirate,  who  was  thrown  on  its  coast 
in  the  winter,  and  who  called  it,  from  the 
appearance  it  then  exhibited,  Snaeland,  or 
"  Snow-land."  Four  years  afterwards,  a 
Swede,  named  Gardar  Swarfarson,  circum- 
navigated it,  and  gave  so  favourable  an  ac- 
count of  its  capabilities  that  another  of  the 
northern  sea-rovers,  Floki,  went  there  with 
the  intention  of  settling.  His  cattle,  howr- 
ever,  perished  during  the  winter,  and  from 
the  vast  accumulation  of  ice  on  the  western 
coasts  of  the  island — ice  that  was  driven 
across  from  Greenland— he  bestowed  upon  it 
the  name  that  it  has  since  borne,  Iceland. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
in  874,  by  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian  chieftain. 
The  coasts  of  Greenland,  which  are  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  to  the  west- 
ward, were  discovered  before  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  a.  d.  980.  Two  years  later, 
Eric,  surnamed  the  Red,  sailed  to  Greenland, 
and  established  there  a  settlement  which 
lasted  for  more  than  four  centuries,  though 
scarcely  any  trace  of  it  now  remains.  In 
order  to  induce  people  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
newly-acquired  land,  the  most  highly-co- 
loured and  fabulous  accoimts  were  given  of 
its  climate  and  productions.  The  face  of 
the  country  was  represented  as  clothed  in 
green,  and  it  was  even  stated  that  "  every 
plant  dropped  butter."  The  name  of  Green- 
land thus  bestowed  upon  it  was  really  as 
great  a  misnomer  as  that  of  Iceland  applied 
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to  the  neighbouring  isle.  In  reality,  the 
two  countries  should  change  names  ;  for 
Iceland,  notwithstanding  its  volcanic  sur- 
face, is  in  many  places  a  land  of  green  fields 
and  fair  flowers,  while  the  barren  shores  of 
Greenland  are  buried  under  almost  per- 
petual ice  and  snow. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century — from  its 
first  permanent  settlement,  in  874,  to  the 
year  928 — Iceland  continued  a  Norwegian 
colony,  governed  by  chiefs.  As  the  popula- 
tion increased,  and  the  infant  settlement 
waxed  strong,  difficulties  arose  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled ;  and  finally  the  people 
threw  off  their  allegiance,  framed  a  consti- 
tution, and  set  up  a  republican  government, 
which  continued  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies. The  close  of  this  era  was  in  the  year 
1261.  All  the  native  historians  agree  in 
calling  this  the  Golden  Age  of  Iceland. 
During  this  period  Greenland  was  disco- 
vered and  settled,  the  continent  of  America 
was  discovered,  and  an  enterprising,  daring, 
and  successful  series  of  voyages  was  carried 
on,  that  eclipsed  the  efforts  of  all  previous 
navigators.  Christianity  was  established, 
and  bishops  appointed,  both  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  poetry  and  history  were  culti- 
vated, and  a  degree  of  intellectual  activity 
was  shown,  beyond  that  of  any  country  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  most  valuable  and  import- 
ant sagas  were  prepared  and  written  ;  pa- 
pers that  show  the  successful  enterprise  of 
the  northern  voyagers.  "  The  wonderfully 
organized  free  state  of  Iceland  (says  Hum- 
boldt) maintained  its  independence  for  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  until  civil  freedom 
was  annihilated,  and  the  country  became 
subject  to  Hako  VI.,  king  of  Norway.  The 
flower  of  Icelandic  literature,  its  historical 
records,  and  the  collection  of  the  sagas  and 
eddas,  appertain  to  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries."  During  these  two  centu- 
ries, their  poets,  skalds,  or  minstrels,  visited 
nearly  every  court  in  Europe,  and  composed 
and  sung  their  lyrical  productions.  They 
were  attached  to  the  suites  of  kings  and 
princes,  attended  warriors  to  the  battle- 
field, and  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their 
employers  in  undying  verse.  Instances  are 
recorded,  where  a  king  has  died,  that  his 
praises  were  sung  so  ably  by  his  minstrel 
that  he  was  installed  in  his  place,  and  filled 
the  vacant  throne.  In  the  Iceland  republic 
the  chief  officer  was  called  the  "  Laugman," 
or  administrator  of  the  laws.  He  was  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  Their  national  as- 
sembly of  congress  was  known  as  the  "  Al- 
thing," and  had  both  legislative  and  judi- 
ciary powers.  The  members  assembled  in 
the  open  air  at  a  place  called  Thingvalla, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  people  gathered 
round  them  as  spectators.  The  spot  where 
this  primitive  congress  held  its  meetings 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  is  a  raised  circle 
of  earth,  shaped  like  an  amphitheatre,  and 
now  overgrown  with  grass.  On  one  side  is 
a  mound,  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  where 
the  president  sat.  Though  the  powers  of 
the  Althing  were  greatly  abridged  at  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  yet  they  continued  to 
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meet  in  this  house  without  a  roof  until  the 
year  1800.  At  that  time  the  Althing  was  re- 
moved to  Reikiavik,  the  present  capital  of 
the  island,  and  has  ever  since  met  in  a 
building. 

At  the  present  time,  the  aspect  of  Thing- 
valla is  solitary,  quiet,  and  peaceful.  "  Oxen, 
sheep,  and  horses,  (says  a  recent  visitor  of 
the  locality,1)  were  grazing  on  every  side, 
and  the  mower  was  whetting  his  scythe 
and  cutting  the  grass  where  legislators  and 
grave  judges  had  assembled  and  made  laws 
for  the  people.  The  scenery  is  grand  and 
picturesque.  It  is  directly  before  the  Thing- 
valla lake,  the  largest  in  Iceland,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  east  by  lofty 
mountains."  Thingvalla  was  thus  the  le- 
gislative capital  of  Iceland,  prior  to  the  year 
1800;  though  Skalholt~-once  the  location 
of  a  church  and  a  bishop's  see,  now  no- 
thing but  a  farm — is  erroneously  given  as 
the  capital,  in  most  of  our  books  of  geo- 
graphy. 

Foes  within,  not  enemies  without,  over- 
threw the  Iceland  republic.  A  corrupt  body 
of  chiefs  and  rulers  sold  it  to  Norway  in 
the  year  1261 ;  and,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen years  afterwards — in  1380 — it  was,  with 
that  power,  transferred  to  Denmark;  and 
under  the  government  of  that  country  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  Until  about  the 
year  1490,  their  maritime  trade  was  open  to 
all  nations,  and  vessels  of  every  flag  were 
allowed  to  take  cargoes  to  Iceland.  After 
that,  for  three  hundred  years,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  either  held  by  the  Danish 
crown  or  farmed  out  to  merchants  and 
traders,  and  often  to  foreign  companies.  At 
the  present  time,  the  trade,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  is  open  to  both  Danes  and 
Icelanders,  but  to  no  others.  No  foreign 
vessels  are  allowed  to  visit  Iceland  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic,  unless  they  carry  coal  or 
timber,  or  go  with  cash  to  buy  the  products 
of  the  country.  As  there  are  no  merchants 
but  Danes  in  all  the  commercial  towns, 
foreign  traders  would  never  find  purchasers 
for  their  cargoes  of  timber  or  coal  were 
they  to  go  there. 

At  this  time  the  legislative  powers  of  Ice- 
land are  vested  in  the  Althing,  and  presided 
over  by  the  governor,  who  is  called  the 
Stifftamptman.  This  body  is  composed  of 
twenty-six  members,  one  from  each  county 
or  syssel,  twenty  in  number,  elected  by  bal- 
lot, and  six  appointed  by  the  king.  All  the 
members  of  the  Althing  must  be  residents 
of  the  country,  but  they  may  be  either 
Danes  or  Icelanders.  When  an  act  is  passed 
by  a  majority,  it  must  be  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen for  the  approval  of  the  king,  and  if 
not  signed  by  him  does  not  become  a  law. 

The  Stifftamptman,  or  governor,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  holds  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty.  He  is 
usually  a  Danish  nobleman,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  3000  rix-dollars  a  year,  which  is 
paid  by  the  Danish  government.  There  are 
three  amptmen  or  deputy  governors,  re- 
siding in  the  northern,  southern,  and  east- 
ern quarters  of  the  island.  The  governor 
presides  at  all  sessions  of  the  Althing,  and 
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is  in  every  respect  the  head  of  the  state, 
without  cabinet  or  advisers.  There  is  a 
treasurer  also  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
public  funds  are  kept  in  an  iron  chest  in 
the  governor's  house,  under  the  protection 
of  a  double  lock  and  two  keys,  one  of  which 
is  kept  by  the  governor  and  the  other  by 
the  treasurer.  Both  of  these  are  necessary 
to  open  the  chest.  The  principal  officer  in 
each  coxmty  or  syssel  is  called  the  syssel- 
man,  and  is  elected  by  the  people.  The 
sysselman  is  both  sheriff  and  magistrate ; 
and  all  suits  at  law  in  his  syssel  are  tried 
before  him,  an  appeal  being  allowed  to  the 
supreme  court  at  lieikiavik.  The  supreme 
court  is  presided  over  by  the  chief  justice, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  holds 
his  office  permanently.  The  sysselmen,  in 
their  respective  syssels,  call  all  public  meet- 
ings, convene  elections,  and  preserve  order. 

In  the  useful  arts,  so  far  as  their  produc- 
tions and  circumstances  will  allow,  and  in 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  the  people 
of  Iceland  have  kept  pace  with  the  world. 
Printing  was  introduced  in  the  year  1530 ; 
and  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  go- 
ing on  in  Europe  for  some  time,  extended  to 
Iceland  in  1551. 

The  geographical  features  of  Iceland,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  are 
no  less  interesting  than  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Iceland  lies  just  south  of  the  polar 
circle,  between  63°  30'  and  66°  3o'  north  la- 
titude, and  between  13°  and  24°  west  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich.  It  is  three  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  a  little 
over  five  hundred  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, nearly  one  thousand  from  Liverpool, 
thirteen  hundred  from  Copenhagen,  and 
about  three  thousand  miles  from  Boston. 
The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays,  its 
valleys  are  drained  by  large  rivers,  and 
every  part  abounds  more  or  less  with  lofty 
moxmtains. 

Though  volcanic  regions  have  many  fea- 
tures in  common,  Iceland  differs  greatly  from 
every  country  in  the  known  world.  It  pre- 
sents a  greater  array  of  remarkable  natural 
phenomena  than  can  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  Europe  and  America.  To 
the  naturalist  and  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  ornitholo- 
gist, it  is  probably  less  known  than  any 
equal  tract  of  accessible  country  in  the 
world.  The  burning  chimneys  of  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli  have  given  in- 
spiration to  Horace  and  Yirgil,  and  been 
minutely  described  by  the  pens  of  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and.  Pliny.  Not  so  the 
region  of  Hekla  and  Skaptar  Jokull.  In  the 
Mediterranean  states,  art  and  nature  can 
both  be  studied;  in  Iceland,  nature  alone, 
but  nature  in  her  wildest  moods.  But  how 
will  those  mountains  in  the  south  compare, 
in  point  of  extent,  with  these  in  the  north? 
The  whole  of  Iceland,  a  country  three-fourths 
the  size  of  England,  is  one*  entire  volcanic 
creation.  Though  not  active  all  at  once,  yet 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  may  be  found  smoking  mountains, 
burning  sulphur  mines,  hot  springs  that  will 
boil  an  egg,  and  jets  of  blowing  steam  that 
keep  up  a  roar  like  the  whistle  of  a  gigantic 
steam-engine.    The  volcanic  region  of  Ice- 


land may  be  set  down  as  covering  an  area 
of  sixty  thousand  square  miles;  for  volca- 
noes have  repeatedly  risen  up  from  the  sea 
near  the  coast,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
seventy  miles  from  land.  Though  Etna  is 
higher  than  any  mountain  in  Iceland,  and 
of  such  enormous  bulk  that  it  is  computed 
to  be  180  miles  in  circumference;  yet  if 
Skaptar  Jokull  were  hollowed  out,  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  both  could  be  put  into  the 
cavity  and  not  fill  it ! 

"  On  stepping  ashore  in  Iceland,  the  total 
absence  of  trees  and  forests,  and  the  as- 
tonishing purity  of  the  atmosphere,  strike 
the  spectator  as  among  the  more  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  country.  The  fields 
are  beaxitifully  green  :  the  mountains,  cloth- 
ed in  purple  heath,  appear  so  near  that  you 
are  almost  tempted  to  reach  forth  your  hands 
to  touch  their  sides.  At  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles'  distance  they  appear  but  three  or  four  ; 
and  at  seventy  or  eighty  miles  they  seem 
within  ten  or  fifteen.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
the  magical  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
other  countries  you  go  and  visit  cities  and 
ruins ;  here  you  see  nature  in  her  most  fan- 
tastic forms.  In  other  states  you  pay  a 
shilling,  a  franc,  or  a  piastre,  for  a  warm 
bath  in  a  vat  of  marble ;  here  you  bathe 
in  a  spring  of  any  desired  temperature,  or 
plunge  into  a  cool  lake,  and  swim  to  the 
region  of  a  hot  spring  in  the  bottom,  guided 
by  the  steam  on  the  surface.  In  other  lands 
you  step  into  marble  palaces  that  are  lined 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  find  here- 
ditary legislators  making  laws  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection;  here  you  see  a  grass- 
grown  amphitheatre  where  an  elective  con- 
gress met  and  legislated  in  the  open  air 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  In  other  and 
more  favoured  climes  you  find  comfortable 
houses,  and  '  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on 
every  tree  ; '  here  not  a  fruit,  save  one  small 
and  tasteless  berry,  and  not  a  single  variety 
of  grain,  will  ripen,  and  their  houses  are 
mere  huts  of  lava  and  turf,  looking  as  green 
as  the  meadows  and  pastures.  In  other 
lands  coal  and  wood  fires  enliven  every 
hearth,  and  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  reward  the  labour  of  the 
delver ;  but  here  not  a  particle  of  coal,  not 
one  single  mineral  of  value,  and  not  one 
stick  of  wood  larger  than  a  walking-cane, 
can  be  found.  Many  of  the  mountains  are 
clad  in  eternal  snows,  and  some  pour  out 
rivers  of  fire  several  times  every  century." 
{Nordufari,  6gc.) 

The  coasts  of  Iceland  are  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  ranges  of  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  which  terminate  in  steep  pro- 
montories. They  are  deeply  indented  by 
narrow  inlets,  or  fiords,  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  more  sheltered  and  fertile 
valleys  are  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  inlets.  The  interior  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dreary  desert,  consisting  alter- 
nately of  snow-clad  mountains,  (or  "  jo- 
kulls,")  or  of  vast  fields  of  lava,  often  se- 
parated by  deep  and  yawning  chasms.  The 
highest  measured  mountain  is  the  Ora?fa- 
Jokull,  near  the  south-east  coast,  which 
reaches  to  6409  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Snae-fell  Jokull,  on  the  west  coast,  is  5965 
feet :  Mount  Hekla,  which,  from  its  frequent 
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and  tremendous  eruptions,  has  become  more 
famous  than  any  other  summit,  is  5095  feet 
in  height :  it  is  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  island,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast. 1  There  are  numerous 
rivers — too  much  obstructed  by  rocks  and 
shallows  to  -admit  of  navigation —  besides 
several  considerable  lakes.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  is  the  Thingvalla  lake,  referred  to 
above,  which  is  about  tAventy  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Re.ikiavik,  in  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  island.  The  Thingvalla  lake  is  ten 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  upwards  of  a 
thousand  feet  deep.  Both  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  amongst  which  are  excellent 
trout. 

Amongst  the  natural  features  of  Iceland, 
however,  the  most  wonderful  are  the  gey- 
sers, or  boiling  springs,  which  throw  up 
water  and  steam  to  heights  of  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  eject  even 
stones  and  large  masses  of  rock.  There  are 
many  of  these  hot  springs  scattered  about 
the  island,  in  various  localities,  but  the 
principal  are  those  found  in  the  S.  "W.  part 
of  the  country,  about  fifty  miles  inland  from 
Reikiavik,  and  at  half  that  distance  to  the 
northward  of  Mount  Hekla.  There  are  here 
about  a  hundred  of  them  within  a  circuit  of 
two  miles,  one  amongst  the  number  (vastly 
superior  to  the  others  in  size  and  power) 
being  distinguished  as  the  Great  Geyser. 
The  eruptions  of  the  geysers  are  intermit- 
tent, and  at  irregular  intervals,  and  they 
are  rarely  of  more  than  a  few  minutes'  dura- 
tion. The  traveller  who  wishes  to  see  the 
Great  Geyser  in  full  display  of  its  active 
power  has  to  wait  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, watching  for  the  dull  and  rumbling 
sound  which  always  precedes  its  outbreak. 
The  geyser,  when  quiescent,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  circular  pool  of  water.  The 
Great  Geyser  consists  of  a  spacious  basin, 
measuring  fifty-six  feet  across  in  one  direc- 
tion by  forty-six  in  another,  at  the  summit 
of  a  circular  mound  composed  by  siliceous 
incrustations  that  have  been  deposited  from 
the  spray  of  its  waters.  In  the  centre  of 
the  basin,  or  crater,  is  a  natural  pipe  or 
funnel  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
of  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular  depth. 
The  basin  is  in  general  partially  filled  with 
warm  water,  pure  as  crystal,  and  slightly 
bubbling  and  hissing.  When  the  water 
rises  to  the  edge,  so  as  quite  to  fill  the  basin, 
it  is  dangerous  to  remain  near  it,  as  an  erup- 
tion may  then  come  on  at  any  moment. 
During  the  rise  of  the  boiling  water  in  the 
pipe,  especially  when  the  ebtillition  is  most 
violent,  and  when  the  water  is  thrown  up 
in  jets,  subterranean  noises  are  heard,  like 
the  distant  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  earth 
is  slightly  shaken.  The  sound  then  in- 
creases and  the  motion  becomes  more  vio- 
lent, till  at  length  a  column  of  boiling  water 
is  thrown  up,  with  loud  explosions,  to  the 
height  already  mentioned.  After  playing 
for  some  lime  (generally  from  four  or  five 
to  ten  minutes)  like  an  artificial  fountain, 
and  giving  off  immense  volumes  of  vapour, 
the  pipe  or  tube  is  emptied;   a  column  of 

i  The  eruptions  of  Hekla  are  said  to  have  been 
recorded  for  a  period  of  eight  centuries  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  they  have  amounted  to 


steam,  rushing  up  with  amazing  force,  and 
with  a  thundering  noise,  terminates  this 
wonderful  display  of  subterranean  igneous 
power. 

The  climate  of  Iceland  is  very  variable, 
and  its  occasional  severity  greatly  increased 
by  the  immense  quantities  of  floating  ice 
which  sometimes  accumulate  upon  its  coasts. 
But  the  winters  are  frequently  very  mild, 
and  the  atmosphere  not  colder  than  in  Den- 
mark or  the  south  of  Sweden.  From  the 
hills  in  the  north  part  of  the  island  the  sun 
may  be  seen  above  the  horizon  during  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  period  of 
the  summer  solstice. 

Forests  were  formerly  abundant  in  Ice- 
land, but  have  nearly  all  been  destroyed, 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  it  is  sup- 
posed, thereby  greatly  increased.  Wood  is 
now  scarce,  and  the  largest  tree  is  not  more 
than  six  feet  in  height.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, indeed,  to  hear  the  Icelanders  speak  of 
their  "  forests ; "  but  these  are  mere  bunches 
of  shrubbery,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground — principally  composed  of  birch  and 
willow. 

The  domestic  animals  in  Iceland  are  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million  of  sheep,  60,000 
horses,  and  40,000  head  of  cattle.  All  the 
animals  are  of  small  size,  compared  to  those 
of  more  temperate  regions.  The  horses  are 
a  size  larger  than  the  Shetland  pony.  Rein- 
deer are  numerous,  and  in  a  wild  state ;  and 
foxes  are  very  abundant.  Bears  are  not  un- 
frequently  brought  to  the  shores  upon  the 
masses  of  floating  ice,  and  sometimes  com- 
mit great  ravages ;  in  general,  however, 
they  are  immediately  destroyed.  The  coasts 
and  adjacent  islets  swarm  Avith  sea-fowl. 
The  game-birds  are  the  ptarmigan,  curlew, 
plover,  and  tern.  The  inhabitants  prosecute 
the  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  in  the  adja- 
cent seas,  and  dry  the  fish  for  subsistence 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  number  about 
sixty  thousand.  They  are  confined  to  the 
districts  that  adjoin  the  coast,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
island.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
land  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  agricul- 
ture is  chiefly  confined  to  the  growth  of 
various  grasses  for  the  food  of  the  cattle, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  the  rearing 
of  which  is  the  principal  employment  of  the 
people.  No  corn  is  nOAV  grown ;  potatoes 
and  some  other  vegetables  are  cultiA'ated, 
but  the  inhabitants  live  on  butter,  milk, 
and  fish,  with  occasionally  fresh  meat  and 
rye  bread.  The  manufactures  are  entirely 
domestic,  and  consist  of  coarse  articles  of 
clothing,  made  by  the  peasantry  for  their 
own  use.  Some  avooI,  dried  fish,  down 
from  the  nests  of  the  eider-duck,  seal -skins, 
and  oil,  are  exported ;  and  rye,  coffee,  sugar, 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries,  im- 
ported. 

The  Icelanders  are  distinguished  by  ge- 
neral simplicity  of  habit,  combined  with 
ready  hospitality,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
the  prevalence  of  an  unusual  degree  of 
knoAvledge  amongst  all  classes.  Even  the 
twenty-four  in  number — an  average  of  about 
three  in  a  century.  But  the  intervals  between 
them  have  been  of  unequal  duration. 
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lower  orders  of  the  population  are  very  ge- 
nerally well-informed,  and  many  of  them 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Their  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
fostered  by  the  length  of  the  winter  even- 
ings, when  out- door  occupation  is  necessa- 
rily suspended,  and  when  the  task  of  edu- 
cation forms  an  ordinary  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  domestic  circle.  There  is  a  college 
at  Reikiavik,  with  a  president  and  eight 
professors. 

The  only  place  on  the  island  deserving  the 
appellation  of  a  town  is  Reikiavik,  the  pre- 
sent capital,  which  is  upon  the  shore  of  a 
bay  on  the  south-western  coast.  A  late 
visitor  to  this  most  northerly  of  capital 
cities  thus  describes  it:  "  Reikiavik,  with 
its  twelve  hundred  people  for  a  capital  city, 
does  not  make  an  extensive  show.  The  main 
street  .runs  parallel  with  the  low,  gravelly 
beach,  with  but  few  houses  on  the  side 
next  the  water.  In  one  respect  this  is  a  sin- 
gular-looking place.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  black.  They  are  principally  wooden 
buildings,  one  story  high,  and  covered  with 
a  coat  of  tar  instead  of  paint.  Sometimes 
they  use  tar  mixed  with  clay.  The  tar  at 
first  is  dark  red,  but  in  a  little  time  it  be- 
comes black.  They  lay  it  on  thick,  and  it 
preserves  the  wood  wonderfully.  I  walked 
through  the  lonely  streets,  and  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  taste  and  comfort 
in  the  modest-looking  dwellings.  Lace  cur- 
tains, and  frequently  crimson  ones  in  ad- 
dition, and  pots  of  flowers,  —  geraniums, 
roses,  fuchsias,  &c. — were  in  nearly  every 
window.  The  white  painted  sash  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dark,  tar-coloured  wood. 
After  hearing  a  good  deal  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Icelanders,  and  their  few  resources,  I 
am  surprised  to  find  the  place  look  so  com- 
fortable and  pleasant.  The  merchant  usu- 
ally has  his  store  and  house  under  one  roof. 
The  cathedral  is  a  neat,  substantial  church- 
edifice,  built  of  brick,  and  surmounted  by 
a  steeple.  This,  with  the  college,  three  sto- 
ries high,  the  hotel,  a  two-story  building 
with  a  square  roof  running  up  to  a  peak, 
and  the  governor's  house,  a  long,  low,  white- 
washed edifice  built  of  lava,  are  the  largest 
buildings  in  Reikiavik.  Directly  behind  the 
town  is  a  small  fresh- water  lake,  about  a  mile 
in  length.  "What  surprises  me  most  is  the 
lux\iriance  of  the  vegetation.  Potatoes  se- 
veral feet  high,  and  in  blossom,  and  fine- 
looking  turnips,  and  beds  of  lettuce,  appear 
in  almost  all  the  gardens."— Nordufari,  S(C. 

There  are  numerous  villages  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  but  no  other  place  en- 


titled to  be  regarded  as  a  town.  Skalholt, 
which  was  formerly  the  capital,  now  con- 
sists only  of  a  single  farm-house,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  small  cathedral  church. 


Besides  Iceland,  Denmark  possesses  some 
small  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  together  with  the  islands  of 
Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  total 
area  and  population  of  the  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  Danish  monarchy  : 


Area  in 

Eng.  sq. 

Population. 

miles. 

Denmark  Proper 

14,493 

1,378,200 

Duchy  of  Sleswig 

3,451 

320,100 

Holstein 

3,508 

297,090 

Lauenburg 

404 

39,560 

Faroe  Island 

500 

7,800 

Iceland 

38,500 

57,100 

Greenland  (W.  coast  of) 

8,050 

West  Indian  Islands  \ 
(Santa  Cruz,  &c.)      J 

190 

40,955 

Nicobar  Islands 

650 

6,000 

Total 

61,696 

2,154,855 

The  island  of  Heligoland,  situated  about 
thirty-six  miles  to  the  north-westward  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  along 
with  a  small  adjacent  islet,  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  The  inhabitants,  about  2400  in 
number,  live  entirely  upon  the  higher  part 
of  the  island,  and  are  engaged  either  in 
fishing,  or  in  acting  as  pilots  to  ships  re- 
quiring to  enter  the  adjacent  rivers.  The 
lobster  and  haddock-fisheries  are  those  prin- 
cipally pursued,  and  the  produce  is  sent  to 
Hamburg  and  London,  from  the  former  of 
which  places  the  people  obtain  in  exchange 
turf,  wood,  and  various  necessary  articles  of 
subsistence.  The  government  of  the  island 
is  administered  by  an  ofiicer  appointed  by 
the  British  crown.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Frieslanders,  and  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Frisian  language.  Heligoland  is  about 
to  be  made  a  naval  depot  and  station,  and 
fortified  works  are  in  process  of  erection  for 
the  purpose. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — Sweden  and  Nor- 
way occupy  the  north-western  portion  of 
Europe — a  peninsular  region,  to  which  the 
name  of  Scandinavia  was  given  in  ancient 
geography.  Norway  lies  along  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula  :  Sweden  occupies  its 
eastern  and  hroader  division.  Although 
distinguished  hy  separate  names,  the  two 
countries  form,  in  reality,  but  parts  of  one 
region  in  a  physical  sense,  and  they  are 
united  politically.  Th  y  form  only  a  single 
state — the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  NorAvay. 
This  coincidence  of  political  arrangement 
with  circumstances  of  natural  position  is, 
however,  only  of  recent  date,  since  prior  to 
the  year  1814,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Norway  had 
for  nearly  three  centuries  been  a  province 
of  the  Danish  monarchy. 

Scandinavia — that  is,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way together — is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans;  on 
the  south  by  the  channels  called  the  Skager- 
rack and  Kattegat,  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, and  Russian  Lapland.  The  northern- 
most portion  of  NorAvay  coincides  with  the 
most  distant  extremity  of  the  European 
continent  in  that  direction.  Its  southern- 
most cape,  the  Naze,  (or,  properly,  Lindes- 
naes,)  is  one  of  the  principal  headlands  that 
belong  to  this  division  of  the  earth. 

The  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sweden,  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  miles.  The  mean  breadth 
of  Sweden  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  and 
it  preserves  nearly  equal  dimensions  in  this 
direction  throughout  its  extent.  The  aver- 
age width  of  Norway  does  not  exceed  sixty 
or  seventy  miles,  excepting  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  which  spreads  out 
to  much  wider  limits.  The  greater  part  of 
Norway  exhibits,  however,  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  territoiw,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  which  are  a  rocky  coast,  bordering 
on  the  ocean,  numerous  narrow  inlets  or 
fiords,  and  high  mountain-plains  in  the 
interior. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula is  292,700  square  miles,  of  which  Sweden 
contains  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  Norway  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand.  Sweden  is  therefore 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  England  and 
Wales,  and  Norway  is  considerably  more 
than  twice  their  size. 

Surface. — Norway  is  altogether  a  moun- 
tainous country.  Sweden  is  mountainous 
in  its  western  portion  only :  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  either  level  or  of  only  moderate 
elevation. 


A  great  range  of  mountains  extends 
through  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  from 
north  to  south,  and  coincides  in  part  of  its 
course  with  the  boundary  line  between 
Norway  and  Sweden.  This  mountain-sys- 
tem— the  highest  portions  of  which  bear  the 
name  of  Dovre  field — has  been  described  in 
a  prior  section,  in  the  general  account  of 
European  mountains.  The  Scandinavian 
mountains  lie  entirely  along  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  rise  precipitously 
out  of  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  of  Norway  is,  in  fact,  one  vast 
mountain,  the  valleys  in  which  are  merely 
narrow  clefts  in  the  elevated  and  rugged 
mass.  The  high  grounds  occupy  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  entire  region. 
The  Norwegian  valleys  are  rents  or  chasms, 
narrow  at  the  bottom  and  only  moderately 
wider  towards  the  top,  their  sides  being 
consequently  very  steep.  Nowhere  along 
the  coast-region  of  Norway  are  there  found 
any  valleys  with  gently  sloping  acclivities 
on  either  side,  such  as  belong  to  other  lands. 
The  same  features  prevail  generally  in  the 
interior  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  fre- 
quently not  a  hundred  yards — they  rarely 
exceed  two  hundred — across,  and  these  nar- 
row glens  are  enclosed  by  rocks  that  rise  to 
three  and  even  four  thousand  feet  in  alti- 
tude. Along  the  coast,  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  are  occupied  by  the  sea,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  heart  of  the  mountain -re- 
gion and  forms  the  numerous  fiords  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  shores. 
The  coasts  are  lined  nearly  throughout 
by  chains  of  high  and  rocky  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  that  compose 
the  Lofoden  group. 

The  Lofoden  islands  are  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  fishery,  which  is  referred  to  else- 
where. But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
here  the  famous  whirlpool — the  Maelstrom, 
as  it  is  termed — which  is  formed  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lofoden  chain. 
The  sea  flows  in  rapid  eddies  and  currents 
through  the  narrow  passages  that  separate 
these  islands,  and  acquires  extraordinary 
force  and  violence  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
the  tide.  It  is  by  this  that  the  dangers  of 
the  Maelstrom,  so  dreaded  by  the  Norwegian 
boatmen,  are  occasioned.  Impeded  in  its 
advancing  course  by  the  opposing  rocks,  and 
partly  checked  by  other  currents,  or  stroms, 
the  ocean  sweeps  round  in  one  vast  circuit, 
sufficiently  powerful,  it  is  said,  to  swallow 
up  whatever  comes  within  its  influence  for 
many  miles  around. 

Sweden  embraces  great  part  of  the  east- 
ward slopes  of  the  Norwegian  mountain- 
region,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  hence  an  elevated  tract.  But  the 
mountains  descend  on  this  side  with  a  more 
gradual  slope  towards  the  Baltic.  The  east- 
ern parts  of  Sweden,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  are  comparatively  level,  and 
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the  most  southern  province  of  that  country 
is  a  low  flat  plain,  belonging  naturally  to 
the  region  of  the  great  European  lowland, 
and  resembling  in  general  aspect  the  oppos- 
ite or  German  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  eastern  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  are  much  less  irregular  than  along 
the  side  of  Norway,  but  even  here  the  in- 
lets are  numerous,  though  extending  to  a 
less  distance  inland.  Along  the  Baltic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  numerous  islets  front 
the  Swedish  coast,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stockholm  and  thence  to  the 
southward :  the  larger  islands  of  Oland,  near 
the  coast,  and  of  Gothland,  further  out  in 
the  Baltic,  both  belong  to  Sweden. 

Rivers  are  numerous  both  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  so  also  are  lakes.  Few  of  the 
rivers  are  navigable,  in  cither  country,  for 
any  great  distance  inland,  owing  to  falls 
and  rapids  which  obstruct  their  course,  but 
timber  is  floated  down  their  streams. 

The  Glommen,  the  longest  river  of  Nor- 
way, is  ascended  by  ships  for  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles,  where  a  considerable  fall 
occurs.  One  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Sweden 
is  the  Gota,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Wener, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  channel 
of  the  Kattegat:  the  city  of  Goteborg  (or 
Gottenburg)  stands  at  its  mouth.  The  Gota 
is  made  navigable  to  Lake  Wener,  by  means 
of  an  artificial  cut  which  avoids  the  falls 
of  Trolhatta,  a  few  miles  below  the  lake. 
These  falls  are  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  Gota  is  the  only  considerable  river 
of  Sweden  that  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  sea  to  the  westward  of  the  peninsula : 
all  the  other  Swedish  rivers  of  note  flow 
eastward,  into  the  Baltic.  The  most  con- 
siderable amongst  them  is  the  Dal,  (to  the 
northward  of  Stockholm,)  which  waters  the 
ancient  province  of  Dalecarlia:  the  others 
comprise  the  Liusne,  Indals,  Angerman, 
Umea,  Skelleftea,  Pitea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea 
— the  last-mentioned  forming  part  of  the 
Swedish  border-line,  on  the  side  of  Russia. 

The  lakes  of  Scandinavia  are  also  nu- 
merous. Those  belonging  to  Sweden  are 
among  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  lakes  of 
Wener,  Wetter,  and  Maelar,  are  almost  en- 
titled to  be  called  fresh-water  seas,  and  are 
only  surpassed,  within  the  European  di- 
vision of  the  globe,  by  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
in  the  Russian  dominions.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  pine-forests,  and  exhibit  grand, 
though  somewhat  gloomy,  scenery.  The 
largest  lake  of  Norway  is  Miosen,  Avhich  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  outlet  of  which  is  the  river 
Vermen,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Glom- 
men. The  Miosen  is  a  splendid  sheet  of 
water :  its  surrounding  scenery  is  pastoral, 
and  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  beautiful 
rather  than  sublime.  Its  shores  are  well 
cultivated,  and  exhibit  for  the  most  part 
gentle  and  easy  slopes,  though  with  a  few 
bold  promontories  dipping  here  and  there 
into  the  lake. 

Nearly  every  valley,  both  in  Sweden  and 
in  Norway,  contains  one  or  more  lakes, 
mostly  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  like  those 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  small 
lake  of  Lessoevark,  which  lies  on  the  summit 


of  the  Dovre-field,  is  remarkable  as  having 
a  stream  issuing  from  it  at  each  end,  one  of 
which  forms  the  river  Logan  and  enters 
the  Miosen  Lake,  while  the  other  flows 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  Romsdaal  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean, — thus  forming  a  con- 
tinuous water-channel,  which  in  reality  in- 
sulates the  south-west  part  of  Norway. 

Climate, productiojis,  Sgc. — In  Sweden  and 
Norway  the  winter  occupies  seven  months 
of  the  year,  during  which  time  the  ground 
is  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  forms  a  hard  coating 
of  ice ;  upon  the  frozen  surface  thus  every- 
where presented  the  inhabitants  travel  with 
facility  in  sledges  drawn  by  horses  or  by 
reindeer.  The  summer  is  short  but  warm, 
especially  so  on  the  western  shores  of  Nor- 
way, where  the  heat  in  July  and  August  is 
often  intense.  A  greater  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  but  on  the 
whole  the  air  is  generally  dry  and  bracing, 
and  the  entire  conditions  of  the  climate 
suited  to  health  and  longevity. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  consists  in  its  mines,  its  forests, 
and  its  fisheries.  The  metallic  productions 
are  chiefly  iron  and  copper,  distributed  in 
various  parts  both  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
In  the  latter  country  some  extensive  cop- 
per-works, which  give  employment  to  se- 
veral hundred  persons,  are  carried  on  in  the 
valley  of  Kaafiord,  close  to  the  coast,  and 
nearly  under  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  copper  is  smelted  on  the  adjacent  shore, 
and  thence  shipped  to  England. 

Forests  cover  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  the  peninsula ;  in  Sweden 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  country 
are  estimated  to  be  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  proportion  in  Norway  is  probably  still 
larger.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  country,  however,  and  also  in  the  more 
elevated  tracts,  much  of  this  is  mere  stunted 
birch  and  brushwood.  The  trees  consist 
principally  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  spruce  fir, 
Scotch  fir,  aspen,  and  birch, — the  former  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  lower  latitudes. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  for  commercial 
purposes  are  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  the 
timber  of  which  is  largely  exported. 

Of  wild  animals,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are 
the  most  formidable,  but  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  there  only  frequent  the  lower  val- 
leys during  the  severity  of  winter.  The 
badger  is  found  all  over  the  middle  and  south 
of  Sweden ;  foxes  are  numerous  throughout 
the  peninsula;  the  lynx  also  occurs,  and 
likewise  the  wolverine  or  glutton,  though 
rarely.  Of  smaller  animals,  the  lemming, 
which  at  intervals  leaves  its  abodes  in  Lap- 
land and  proceeds  in  immense  numbers  to 
the  cultivated  districts,  commits  great  de- 
vastation to  the  crops,  eating  up  the  corn 
and  every  sort  of  vegetation  in  its  way. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  quad- 
rupeds is  the  reindeer,  large  herds  of  which 
are  met  with  in  Lapland,  where  they  con- 
stitute almost  the  sole  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants, whom  they  supply  both  with 
food  and  clothing.  The  horses  are  small 
but  remarkably  sure-footed  and  hardy,  espe- 
cially the  Norwegian  breed.     Birds  are  nu- 
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merous  in  species,  but  not  as  individuals  ; 
the  long  duration  of  winter  renders  it  dif- 
ficult for  theni  to  obtain  subsistence,  and 
necessarily  keeps  down  the  numbers  both 
of  these  and  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  Norway  extensive  tracts  of 
country  may  be  passed  over  with  very  few 
signs  of  animal  life,  especially  among  the 
feathered  tribes.  The  most  common  of  the 
game  birds  is  the  ptarmigan. 

The  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  swarm  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  fish,  and  the  fisheries 
of  the  Lofoden  Islands  supply  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry 
both  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  the  better  kind,  which  is  export- 
ed to  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of 
Norway  are  much  resorted  to  by  visitors 
from  our  own  islands,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  fine  salmon  which  they  con- 
tain. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

(1.  SWEDEN.) 

Sweden  forms  three  great  regions — Swea- 
land  (or  Sweden  Proper),  in  the  centre; 
Gothland,  in  the  south ;  and  Nordland,  in 
the  north.  These  are  divided  politically  into 
twenty-four  governments,  (or  lans,  as  they 
are  termed,)  eight  of  which  are  in  Sweden 
Proper,  twelve  in  Gothland,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  in  Nordland,  which  last  division 
includes  the  Swedish  portion  of  Lapland. 

A  division  of  Sweden  Proper  of  earlier 
date  than  the  above  (and  one  which  yet  re- 
mains strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
Swedish  nation,  as  corresponding  alike  to 
the  aspect  of  nature  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people  in  its  different  regions)  is  into 
Sundermanland,  which  is  the  tract  to  the 
south  of  the  Maelar  Lake  ;  Upland,  a  high 
territory  on  the  north  side  of  that  body  of 
water,  and  including  the  capital ;  Westman- 
land,  to  the  west  of  Upland ;  Nerike,  a  beau- 
tiful little  region,  completely  enclosed  be- 
tween the  three  great  lakes ;  "Warmeland,  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Wener,  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  little  lakes;  and,  lastly,  Dale- 
carlia,  (called  also  Dalarne,  or,  the  plains,)  a 
region  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  Dal.  Dalecarlia  is  a  province  that  pre- 
sents, in  many  respects,  features  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  is  distinguished  above  all  other 
parts  of  Sweden  by  the  energetic  character 
of  its  peasantry,  whose  exertions  at  one 
time  raised  the  fallen  monarchy  of  Sweden, 
and  who  are  strll  regarded  as  one  of  its  chief 
defences.  The  maxim  is  yet  held  there, 
that  one  Dalecariian  is  equal  to  two  Swedes 
of  any  other  province.  The  memory  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
Swedish  monarchy,  who  found  a  refuge  here 
during  his  temporary  period  of  adversity, 
is  cherished  in  this  province  with  peculiar 
affection. 

Sweden  contains  few  towns  of  any  con- 
siderable size.  Even  its  capital,  Stockholm, 
has  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  there  is  but  one  other  place  (Got- 
ten burg)  in  the  kingdom  that  exceeds 
twenty  thousand  in  its  population.    There 


are,  however,  numerous  small  and  flourish- 
ing ports  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  besides  many  in- 
land towns  with  populations  of  between  five 
and  ten  thousand.  Several  of  these  are 
situated  upon  the  shores  of  its  beautiful  and 
extensive  lakes,  the  three  principal  of  which 
— Wener,  Wetter,  and  Maelar — almost  form 
a  natural  chain  of  water-communication 
across  the  kingdom. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  city  of  Sweden,  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able situations  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
partly  upon  some  small  islands  that  lie  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake,  and  partly 
upon  the  adjacent  mainland  on  either  side. 
The  approach  to  the  city  from  the  Baltic  is 
through  a  multitude  of  islets — a  perfect  in- 
sular labyrinth — of  every  variety  of  form 
and  aspect.  Many  of  these  islets  are  covered 
with  wood,  and  their  general  appearance — 
rising  in  steep  and  craggy  rocks  from  the 
water's  edge — constitutes  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  attractive  prospects  that  can  be 
conceived.  On  one  of  them  is  built  the  strong 
fortress  of  Vaxholm,  the  sea-ward  defence 
of  the  city. 

The  three  islands  upon  which  the  older 
portion  of  Stockholm  (the  Staden,  or  city 
proper,  as  it  is  termed)  is  built,  are  the  Gus- 
tavsholm,  Biddarsholm,  and  Helge  Ants 
Holm.i  On  the  first-named  of  the  three  stands 
the  Royal  Palace,  together  with  many  of 
the  principal  public  edifices.  These  islands  are 
connected  by  long  bridges  with  the  mainland, 
upon  which  are  extensive  suburbs  on  either 
side.  The  streets  of  Stockholm  are  mostly 
unpaved, (excepting  with  round  pebbles,)  and 
are  generally  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and 
the  shops  poor  in  appearance ;  but  some  of 
the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  the 
royal  palace  is  distinguished  by  great  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities  at  Stockholm  is  only  second  to 
that  of  Copenhagen  in  richness  and  interest. 

Stockholm  has  a  population  of  93,000.  It 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  but  its  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable. Its  gayest  aspect  is  presented 
in  winter,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  are 
frozen,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with  in- 
numerable sledges,  in  which  people  of  all 
classes  pass  to  and  fro,  and  when  (as  in  all 
the  cities  of  northern  Europe)  a  great  variety 
of  amusements  are  practised  upon  the  ice. 

Upsal,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Stockholm,  is  distinguished  for  its  ancient 
University  and  its  fine  cathedral.  The  Uni- 
versity, the  principal  in  Sweden,  has  a 
library  of  148,000  volumes,  and  contains  mag- 
nificent collections  in  illustration  of  botany 
and  mineralogy,  the  two  sciences  most  ex- 
tensively studied.  The  botanical  collection 
was  in  part  the  work  of  Linnaeus. 

Upsal  lies  near  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the 
Maelar  Lake,  and  its  readiest  communication 
with  the  capital  is  by  means  of  steamers, 
which  traverse  that  body  of  water.  The 
town  itself  is  small, (the  population  not  great- 
ly exceeding  5000,)  with  little  appearance  of 
antiquity,  and  the  tout  ensemble  which  it  ex- 
hibits has  not  much  of  a  recommendatory 
character,  if  we  may  trust  the  observations 
i  Holy  Ghost's  Island. 
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of  a  recent  visitor.  "  When  I  went  out  of 
the  hotel  on  a  sunshiny  morning,  (says  Miss 
Bunbury,)  I  went  about  and  about  and  said 
'  Where  is  Upsala?  '  and  my  companion  said 
'  You  are  in  it ; '  and  I  answered/  No,  I  am  in 
a  clean,  modern,  good-looking  town,  of  new 
wooden  houses,  painted  or  coloured  in  all 
colours,  chiefly  red ;  the  streets  are  wide, 
very  wide  indeed ;  and  the  whole  thing  looks 
as  if  it  had  sprung  up  in  a  night  by  the  work 
of  a  few  carpenters'  hands.'  There  is  an  old 
orange-coloured  castle,  partly  in  ruins,  up 
there  on  a  great  elevation,  from  whence  you 
see  interminably  around,  over  one  vast  plain, 
unbroken  almost  by  a  tree  ;  the  widest, 
barest,  most  uninteresting  scene  I  ever  be- 
held. There  is  an  immense  brick  cathedral, 
deformed  by  Swedish  taste  in  renovation, 
standing  in  an  open  space;  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  men,  young  and  middle-aged,  walk- 
ing everywhere  about  with  cigars,  or  pipes, 
in  their  mouths,  and  hideous  boys'  caps,  of 
white  jean,  on  their  heads,  and  no  other 
academic  dress ;  whenever  they  get  together 
in  groups,  or  set  out  on  their  favourite  an- 
nual tours,  they  sing  a  great  deal,  make 
much  noise,  and  generally  act  rather  rudely. 
These  are  the  students." 

Gefle,  (8000  inhabitants,)  on  an  estuary  to 
the  north  of  Upsal,  is  a  thriving  and  im- 
portant town,  with  considerable  trade  in 
the  export  of  timber,  and  with  extensive 
iron-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the 
amount  of  its  trade  Gefle  is  the  third  place 
in  the  kingdom, being  inferior  only  to  Stock- 
holm and  Gottenburg.  It  ranks  fourth  in 
order  in  the  quantity  of  its  shipping,  Calmar 
surpassing  it  in  that  regard.  Sundsvall  is  a 
small  town  situated  nearly  half  way  up  the 
G  ulf  of  Bothnia,  (,lat.  62°  20',)  and  is  a  port  of 
some  importance  for  ship-building  and  the 
timber  trade.  A  steamer  passes  during  the 
summer  between  Sundsvall  and  the  small 
town  of  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
Hernosand,&  shipping-port  to  the  northward 
of  Sundsvall,  is  on  a  small  island  that  ad- 
joins the  coast.  Sundsvall  and  Hemosand 
have  each  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Several  small  but  flourishing  ports  occur 
along  the  line  of  the  Baltic  coast,  to  the 
soutlnvard  of  Stockholm.  Amongst  them 
are  Nykoping,  with  3500  inhabitants,  and 
Norrkoping,  which  has  nearly  treble  that 
number.  Norrkoping  lies  at  the  head  of  a 
long  and  narrow  bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Motala  Elf,  which  flows  through  the 
town.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and 
carries  on  a  great  deal  of  trade.  Extensive 
docks  are  at  present  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. Calmar  (6000  inhabitants)  is  further 
to  the  south,  opposite  to  the  long  and  nar- 
row island  of  Oland.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  is  noted  in  history  for  the  cele- 
brated treaty  of  1397,  by  which  the  three 
crowns  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
were  united  on  the  head  of  Margaret  of 
Waldemar,  the  reigning  queen  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Calmar 
ranks  second  only  to  Gottenburg  in  the 
amount  of  its  shipping. 

Gottenburg,  (or  Goteborg,)  on  the  western 
side  of  the  kingdom,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Kattegat,  is,  next  to  the  capital,  the  most 
important  town  in  Sweden,  and  takes  the 


first  rank  in  regard  to  the  number  of  vessels 
that  belong  to  its  harbour.  The  situation  of 
Gottenburg  is  well  adapted  for  commerce: 
it  lies  on  the  river  Gota,  about  five  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  communicates  by 
means  of  the  Y\  ener  and  the  Gota  canal 
with  the  towns  on  the  Baltic  coast,  as  well 
as  with  the  principal  places  in  the  interiof 
of  the  country.  Besides  its  shipping-trade, 
Gottenburg  has  various  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth  and  coarse  cotton-goods,  with 
iron-founding,  sugar-refining,  breweries,  &c. 
It  is  a  regularly-built  town,  intersected  by 
several  canals,  and  contains  among  its  vari- 
ous public  buildings  an  Exchange  of  recent 
erection,  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  "  Gottenburg  resembles  (says  Mr. 
Laing)  some  of  the  old  decayed  towns  in 
Holland,  with  its  wide  streets  of  good  houses, 
canals  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
nothing  stirring  either  in  the  streets  or  in 
the  canals.  Few  places  have  suffered  greater 
vicissitudes.  It  had  a  flourishing  herring- 
fishery  ;  but  the  fish  disappeared  from  the 
Skager-rack,  and  never  returned.  It  had  an 
East  India  trade,  which  failed  ;  and  during 
the  last  war  it  had  a  third  period  of  prosperity, 
which  vanished  with  the  return  of  peace." 
But  this  was  written  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since,  and  during  the  interval  the 
trade  of  Gottenburg  has  increased,  and  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  aspect 
of  the  town.  Wingo  Sound,  the  channel 
that  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gota  river, 
forms  a  safe  and  important  shelter  for  ship- 
ping. The  small  port  of  Uddevalla,  to  the 
north  of  Gottenburg,  possesses  some  ship- 
ping-trade in  the  general  produce  of  the 
country.  Halmstadt ,o\\  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward, and  Hehingburg ,  opposite  to  the  Dan- 
ish fortress  of  Elsinore,  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  are  small  sea-port  towns. 

Carlscrona,  situated  on  some  small  islands 
off  the  south  coast  of  Sweden,  is  the  chief 
naval  arsenal  of  the  country,  and  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  the  fleet;  it  has  extensive 
docks,  building- slips,  and.  formidable  bat- 
teries. Malmo,  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Sound,  nearly  opposite  to  Copenhagen,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  ;  a  few  miles  to 
the  north-east  is  the  ancient  city  of  Lund, 
the  seat  of  a  University,  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  that  of  Upsal. 

The  other  towns  in  Sweden  are  only  of 
local  importance ;  they  are  mostly  situated 
either  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  or  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  serve  as  outlets  for  the  mine- 
i*al  produce,  and  that  of  the  extensive  forests. 
Motala,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  Lake 
Wetter,  has  extensive  iron-founderies  and 
metal-manufactures.  Wisby,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Gothland,  which  forms 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden,  is  an  ancient 
and  decayed  place,  now  of  little  importance, 
though  formerly  a  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  a  great  seat  of  trade  during  the  middle 


(2.  NORWAY.) 

The  modern  division  of  Norway  is  into 
districts  called  amts,  of  which  there  are 
seventeen.  It  is  best  known,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  great  geographical  re- 
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gions  of  Sonden-fields,  Norden-fields,  and 
Nordlandens,  which  coincide  with,  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  the  great  moun- 
tain-plains (or  fields),  and  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  country, — or  the  south- 
ern, middle,  and  northern  tracts.  Nord- 
landens,  the  most  northern,  contains  the 
two  districts  of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  of  which,  and  great  part 
of  the  former,  helong  to  Norwegian  Lapland. 

The  towns  in  Norway  are  all  of  small 
size,  and  only  two  of  them — the  capital, 
Christiania,  and  the  chief  fishing-port,  Ber- 
gen— have  more  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Towards  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  towards  the  interior, 
they  become  in  fact  mere  villages,  and  are 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  dreary  and 
often  snow-covered  mountain-wilderness. 

Christiania,  (26,000  inhabitants,)  the  capi- 
tal of  Norway,  is  finely  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  long  fiord  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
with  pine-clad  hills  on  either  hand.  It  is  a 
well-built  and  thriving  city,  and  has  numer- 
ous public  structures,  among  which  are  a 
palace,  and  a  suite  of  fine  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  for  its  University.  Christiania 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Nor- 
way, and  possesses  a  considerable  quantity 
of  shipping.  Twenty-four  miles  to  the  south- 
west, on  a  branch  of  the  Christiania  Fiord, 
is  Drammen,  a  town  of  some  size,  from  which 
an  immense  quantity  of  timber  is  exported. 
Upon  either  side  of  the  coast  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  Christiania  Fiord  are  several 
small  sea-port  towns,  all  of  which  carry  on 
considerable  trade :  among  these  are  Freder- 
ickstadt,  Tonsberg,  Laurvig ,  Frederiksvorn,  and 
Porsgrund.  Frederiksvorn  (south-west  of 
Christiania)  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Norway, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  Further  to  the 
south-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Naze,  are 
Risoer,  Christiansand,  and  Mandal,  also  thriv- 
ing sea-ports. 

Bergen  (lat.  60°  24')  stands  on  a  tongue  of 
land  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  fiords  of 
the  western  shores  of  Norway,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  the  open  sea  by  the  islands  which 
line  those  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  and  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  besides  a  college  and 
several  public  libraries.  Bergen  has  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  porcelain,  with  rope- 
walks  and  distilleries,  but  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  being  the  entrepot  of  the 
Norwegian  fisheries.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fish  caught  off  the  Lofoden  Islands  and 
the  northern  coasts  are  taken  to  Bergen, 
whence  they  are  exported  to  France  and  the 
Catholic  countries  bordering  upon  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

Among  the  many  interesting  localities 
which  the  Norwegian  coasts  exhibit  to  the 
lover  of  natural  scenery  in  its  bolder  aspects, 
few  are  more  striking  than  the  shores  of  the 
Hardanger  Fiord,  with  the  famous  glacier  of 
the  Folge  Fond  rising  high  above  them  to 
the  eastward.  The  Hardanger  Fiord  is  cele- 
brated all  over  Norway  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  which  it  exhibits.  Its  entrance 
is  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bergen, 
and,  like  most  of  the  similar  inlets  of  this 
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rugged  coast,  is  fronted  by  numerous  islands. 
It  penetrates  inland  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  hundred  miles,  throwing  off  numerous 
branches  upon  either  hand.  One  of  these 
branches  is  connected  with  the  Matre  Fiord, 
an  immense  cleft  in  the  mountain-mass 
of  Scandinavia.  Towards  the  entrance  of 
the  Matre  Fiord,  the  mountains  on  either 
side  rise  to  at  least  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  in  the  inner  part  of  the  re- 
cess to  five  thousand,  feet.  The  extremity  of 
the  cleft  (the  width  of  which  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  in  length  it 
reaches  four  miles)  is  filled  up  by  a  glacier, 
which  branches  off  from  Folge  Fonden 
snow-fields.  The  sides  of  the  Matre  Fiord 
are  literally  perpendicular,  and  at  some 
places  large  masses  of  rock  hang  over  the 
sea,  said  to  possess  an  unfathomable  depth 
below.  "  Though  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock,  the  sun  had  not  yet  penetrated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cleft.  The  gloom  which 
was  spread  over  it,  heightened  by  the  dark 
rocky  masses  on  its  sides,  excited  a  sensa- 
tion in  my  breast  of  the  most  painful  de- 
scription. The  view  was  not  grand,  it  was 
not  sublime — it  was  horrific.  At  the  view 
of  a  truly  grand  scene  our  feelings  expand, 
but  at  the  sight  of  this  cleft  I  felt  that  they 
were  contracted.  I  could  not  breathe  with 
common  ease,  and  the  sensation  which  filled 
my  mind  approached  nearer  to  horror  than 
to  any  other  feeling  I  know.  I  was  really 
glad  when  our  boatmen  turned  their  vessel 
away  to  continue  their  course  to  the  Har- 
danger Fiord."  1 

But  if  sensations  so  gloomy  are  excited  by 
some  of  the  scenes  in  this  locality,  there  are 
other  places  not  far  removed  in  which  dif- 
ferent sentiments  are  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder.  Such  a  spot  is  Rosendal, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hardanger  Fiord, 
and  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  snow- 
covered  Folge  Fonden.  "  An  hour  before 
sunset  (says  the  entertaining  and  instructive 
writer  above  quoted)  we  arrived  at  Rosen- 
dal, or  the  Vale  of  Roses,  and  certainly  it 
deserves  its  name.  It  is  a  delightful  place. 
We  saw  it  to  its  greatest  advantage;  for 
the  spring,  which  in  this  country  is  seve- 
ral weeks  later  than  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, had  just  developed  its  vegetation  to 
perfection,  and  had  clothed  the  country 
with  its  most  exquisite  charms.  The  coun- 
try surrounding  the  castle,  or  rather  man- 
sion-house, of  Rosendal  is  almost  a  level 
plain,  which,  from  a  low  shore,  extends 
nearly  two  miles  inland  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  on  which  rest  the  snow-field  of 
the  Folge  Fonden.  The  morning  after  our 
arrival  we  ascended  one  of  the  heights 
which  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  castle. 
From  this  elevation  we  have  an  enchanting 
view  over  the  plain  before  us.  It  presented 
a  succession  of  fields,  meadows,  and  groves 
of  fruit-trees,  interspersed  with  a  few  ham- 
lets and  numerous  cottages.  The  numerous 
groves  of  fruit-trees  were  covered  with  blos- 
soms and  an  exquisitelybeautiful  foliage;  cat- 
tle of  every  kind  were  pasturing  in  the  open 
fields,  which  in  verdure  did  not  yield  to  our 
deservedly  admired  meadows ;  and  the  hus- 
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bandman  was  on  all  sides  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
We  were  soon  convinced  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  spots  in  Norway  where  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  nature  were  as  operative 
as  the  industry  of  man  in  providing  its  in- 
habitants with  plentiful  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Having  feasted  our  eyes  for  a  length 
of  time  on  this  beautiful  plain,  we  turned 
them  towards  the  background.  The  edges 
of  the  plain,  bordering  on  the  high  moun- 
tain-masses lying  in  the  rear,  were  fringed 
with  groves  of  elm,  ash,  and  other  trees, 
all  of  them  clad  in  the  garment  of  spring. 
Here  we  observed  a  rivulet,  which  issued 
from  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  and  followed 
it  with  our  eyes  through  the  plain.  It 
traverses  the  plain  with  numerous  bends, 
here  concealing  its  greenish  waters  behind 
a  grove  of  trees  or  a  building,  and  there 
re-appearing  and  embellishing  by  a  bold 
sweep  a  fine  piece  of  meadow  and  a  corn- 
field. This  beautiful  picture  is  encased  in 
a  frame  of  the  grandest  description.  Im- 
mediately from  the  plain  the  dark  moun- 
tains rise  like  walls  perpendicularly  to  an 
elevation  of  many  hundred  feet,  especially 
on  the  soxith-east  and  east,  and  far  above 
them  the  white  and  blue  edges  of  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  Folgc  Fonden  are  visible. 
Though  we  had  already  been  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  these  rocky  masses,  and  of 
the  snow,  they  did  not  fail  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  us  at  this  place,  which  was 
partly  produced  by  their  being  placed  so 
near  to  one  another  and  to  the  place  from 
which  we  viewed  them,  but  chiefly  by  giv- 
ing a  relief  to  the  beautiful  country  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  mountains.  For 
hours  together  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  my- 
self with  the  view  of  this  extraordinary 
scenery,  and  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  seen 
in  my  travels  any  place  which  filled  me 
with  such  delight,  lleluctantly  I  turned 
my  eyes  from  this  charming  landscape,  and 
they  immediately  fell  on  the  Hardanger 
Fiord,  which  at  this  place  forms  a  small  bay 
to  receive  the  rivulet  which  embellishes 
the  plain.  Before  the  bay  are  two  small 
rocky  islands,  of  moderate  elevation,  not  so 
high  as  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  ranging 
freely  over  the  whole  -width  of  the  great 
fiord,  which  is  here  six  miles  across.  As 
we  had  a  calm,  the  vast  extent  of  its  glassy 
surface  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  rivalling 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Folge  Fonden  as 
a  feature  in  the  landscape." 

The  Bukke  Fiord,  further  to  the  south- 
ward's of  a  totally  different  character  from 
the  inlet  described  above.  It  is  a  wide  open 
bay,  in  some  places  as  much  as  twenty 
miles  across,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of 
gentle  slope.  The  islands  which  diversify 
its  surface  are  mostly  covered  with  birch 
trees,  the  fresh  foliage  of  which  (during  the 
early  summer)  contrasts  attractively  with 
the  dark  masses  of  rock  amidst  which  they 
are  placed.  The  wide  expanse  of  the  Bukke 
Fiord,  with  its  many  and  variously-shaped 
islands,  divided  from  one  another  by  chan- 
nels in  which  the  waters  exhibit  a  deep 
blue  colour,  its  shores  backed  by  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  of  the  distant  interior, 
constitutes  a  scene  which  may  be  compared 


for  variety  of  prospect,  and  especially  for 
the  striking  manner  in  which  land  and 
water  are  seen  mingled  together,  with  the 
finest  landscapes  of  other  lands.  On  the 
south-western  shore  of  the  fiord  is  the 
small  fishing-port  of  Stavangcr,  which  has 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  Bergen,  and  sailing  thence 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward,  the  tourist 
—passing  numerous  labyrinthine  islets  on  the 
way — reaches  the  promontory  of  Stadtland, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  parallel  of  62°. 
Stadtland  is  a  remarkable  place.  Between 
the  Bukke  Fiord  and  this  promontory  the 
mainland  of  Norway  at  no  place  fronts  the 
open  sea,  being  everywhere  separated  from 
it  by  a  band  of  islands,  of  various  sizes  : 
but  the  promontory  of  Stadtland  is  a  tongue 
of  land  connected  with  the  mainland, 
which  here  stretches  across  the  band  of 
islands  and  terminates  with  a  deep  descent 
in  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  "  We  quickly 
(says  Mr.  Wittich)  approached  this  mass  of 
rocks,  and  I  know  not  that  1  have  ever  in 
my  life  seen  an  object  more  calculated  to 
fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  awe. 

"  The  rocks  of  which  the  promontory  is 
composed  do  not  indeed  attain  a  very  great 
elevation.  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere 
they  exceed  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  But  their  upper  surface  and  their 
sides  display  a  ruggedness,  which,  I  believe, 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  wildest  imagin- 
ation. The  peaks  and  short  ridges  with 
which  these  masses  are  crowned  are  so 
close  to  one  another  that  they  appear  to  be 
separated  only  by  narrow  clefts.  The  decli- 
vities of  the  rocks  also  consist  of  narrow 
ridges,  terminating  at  their  tops  in  edges  of 
singular  sharpness.  At  some  places,  espe- 
cially along  the  south-western  side,  they  rise 
to  five  hundred  feet  and  upwards  with  such 
steepness,  that  in  all  this  height  they  do  not 
appear  to  deviate  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
perpendicular  line.  This  characteristic, 
which  was  visible  everywhere,  convinced 
me  that  the  atmospheric  changes  and  mois- 
ture must  have  little  or  no  effect  on  these 
rocks  ;  they  have  not  been  able  in  the  lapse 
of  years  to  wear  off  the  sharpness  of  the 
edges,  though  in  summer  they  are  frequently 
assailed  by  north-western,  and  in  winter  by 
south-western,  gales. 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  similar  to 
these  masses  within  the  reach  of  comparison. 
There  are  certainly  many  places  on  the 
globe  where  apparently  a  rupture  of  the 
mountain-masses  has  occurred,  and  perhaps 
there  also  may  be  a  few  where  the  conflict- 
ing forces  have  acted  with  as  great  violence 
as  on  the  promontory  of  Stadtland,  and 
have  left  behind  similar  traces  of  their 
operation.  Such  spots  perhaps  have  only 
been  overlooked  by  travellers  because  they 
are  less  advantageously  situated  for  making 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  The  rocky 
eminences  of  Stadtland,  however,  advance 
into  the  open  sea,  and  present  themselves 
to  the  looker-on  at  a  spot  where  he  finds  no 
other  object  to  distract  his  attention  from 
the  extraordinary  scene  of  Avildness  and 
sublimity. 

"We  wished  to  approach  near  the  base  of 
the  promontory,  but  our  boatmen  objected. 
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They  told  us  that  there  was  a  considerable 
swell  of  the  sea,  which  was  also  apparent 
by  the  rush  of  the  surf  against  the  rocks ; 
and  though  a  boat  of  the  size  of  ours  would 
not  be  placed  in  great  danger,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  sea  would  pass  over  it,  and 
that  a  thorough  wetting  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed. "We  therefore  remained  at  some  distance. 
Observing  the  nakedness  of  the  rocks,  which 
nowhere  exhibited  the  least  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion, we  thought  that  this  promontory  was 
not  inhabited  ;  but  were  informed  that  at  a 
few  places  single  families  of  fishermen  were 
living." 

The  small  town  of  Molde  (about  half  a  de- 
gree to  the  northward  of  Stadtland)  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  Romsdal  Fiord,  another  of  the 
countless  inlets  of  the  Norwegian  coast.  It 
is  in  reality  a  mere  fishing- village,  with 
fewer  than  a  thousand  inhabitants :  though 
possessing  in  itself  little  to  attract  notice, 
the  surrounding  country  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting.  From  a  lofty  hill  which 
rises  at  the  back  of  the  town  a  beautiful 
and  varied  prospect  is  embraced  within  the 
range  of  vision.  "  Looking  towards  the 
south,  our  eyes  ranged  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Molde  and  Romsdal  Fiords, 
which  at  this  place  is  from  six  to  seven 
miles  wide.  Over  its  glassy  surface  several 
groups  of  islands  were  dispersed.  They  Avere 
small  and  low,  but  all  of  them  were  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes  of  the  most  splendid 
green,  which  was  the  more  grateful  to  our 
eyes,  as  they  had  been  wearied  by  looking 
at  bare  and  rocky  masses  for  several  days. 
Before  us,  on  the  south  of  the  fiords,  rose 
some  rocky  eminences  to  a  considerable 
height,  but  they  were  not  entirely  bare,  as 
their  lower  declivities  were  overgrown  with 
trees,  and  even  towards  their  summit  seve- 
ral grassy  spots  were  visible :  at  their  base 
we  were  able  to  discover  an  occasional  farm- 
house. In  my  opinion  this  sea  prospect 
would  rival  the  Bay  of  Naples,  if  the  soft 
and  lustrous  light  of  the  Italian  sky  had 
been  diffused  over  it.  In  turning  to  the 
east,  we  discovered  two  narrow  inlets,  which 
extended  beyond  the  reach  of  our  eyes,  and 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  broad 
peninsula.  Their  blue  waters  were  enclosed 
by  a  frame  of  shining  green,  which  appar- 
ently was  formed  by  the  woods  and  the 
meadows  between  them.  Between  these 
green  stripes  were  hills,  partly  overgrown 
with  grass,  and  partly  presenting  a  bare 
rocky  surface;  the  whole  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  a  very  fine  specimen  of  hilly 
scenery,  which  derived  an  additional  beauty 
from  the  lake-like  form  of  the  inlets  by 
which  it  is  traversed  and  surrounded.  But 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  scenery  open- 
ed between  these  two  landscapes  to  the 
south-east,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
saw  one  which  surpassed  it  in  beauty  and 
sublimity.  The  view  across  the  beautiful 
Romsdal  Fiord  and  its  green  islands  at  our 
feet  was  first  arrested  by  two  islands  of  no 
great  elevation,  Saekken  and  Verdoe,  rising 
with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  terminating  in 
a  broad  cupola.  As  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  surface  was  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes,  they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  narrow  seas  surrounding  them,  and  be- 


hind the  most  distant  of  these  straits  the 
mountains  rose  with  a  bold  aspect,  and  their 
upper  surface  was  crowded  with  peaks  and 
pinnacles,  which  protruded  like  steeples  and 
turrets  out  of  a  sea  of  snow  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides :  they  extended  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  eyes,  and  those  peaks  which 
were  placed  near  our  horizon  were  involved 
in  a  light  fog,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
cities  or  castles  hanging  in  the  air.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  remember  having  seen  a  more 
imposing  spectacle  in  the  Alps.  It  far  sur- 
passes the  famous  scenery  of  Lauterbrunnen. 
You  will  think  it  strange  that  for  more  than 
two  hours  we  were  standing  in  silence  on 
the  hill,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  those 
scenes,  especially  on  the  mountain-peaks, 
among  which  the  Romsdals-horn  was  con- 
spicuous, whose  upper  portion  rises  above 
its  base  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  horn, 
whence  also  its  name  is  derived.  We  should 
have  remained  there  still  longer,  had  not 
the  setting  sun,  by  gilding  the  snow-encir- 
cled peaks,  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  town,  and  then,  but  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  we  turned  away  our 
eye«  from  those  magnificent  objects,  and 
agreed  that  the  view  from  the  hill  of  Molde 
amply  repays  the  trouble  of  visiting  Nor- 
way to  a  true  lover  of  scenery."  i 

The  Vale  of  Romsdalen,  which  opens  out 
to  the  southward  of  the  fiord,  is  famous  all 
over  Norway  for  its  sublime  beauties  and 
extraordinary  views.  Several  farm-houses 
are  dispersed  over  it,  amidst  a  succession  of 
corn-fields,  meadows,  and  plantations,  with, 
at  intervals,  large  groves  of  trees  with  de- 
ciduous foliage.  But  we  must  quit  these 
favoured  localities  of  the  Scandinavian  coast 
for  yet  more  northerly  skies. 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  Romsdal 
Fiord,  the  small  fishing-town  of  Christian- 
sund,  (with  2600  inhabitants,)  on  an  island 
near  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  is  reached, 
and,  still  further  north,  the  traveller  arrives 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Trondheim  Fiord, 
upon  the  southern  shore  of  which  is  the 
town  of  Trondheim,  or  (as  it  is  usually  called 
in  English)  Drontheim. 

Drontheim,  which  has  a  population  of 
14,000,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  bu*t  brick  is  be- 
coming more  commonly  used.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country,  and  possesses 
a  fine  cathedral,  in  which  the  sovereigns 
are  still  crowned  as  kings  of  Norway.  Dron- 
theim has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the 
chief  centre  of  inland  traffic  for  the  exten- 
sive provinces  further  to  the  north :  it  also 
forms  the  outlet  for  the  copper  produced  in 
the  mines  of  Roraas. 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Drontheim 
are  only  a  few  stations,  with  wide  intervals 
between,  at  which  the  produce  of  the  fish- 
eries, and  skins  from  the  interior,  are  col- 
lected, and  at  which  some  trade  is  carried 
on,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  visits  of  the 
steamer  during  the  summer  season.  Trom- 
soe,  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Finmark,  (lat.  69°  40',)  and  Hammerfest,  on 
the  island  of  Qualoe,  still  further  to  the 
northward,  (lat.  70°  40',)  are  small  towns, 
from  both  of  which  great  quantities  of  oil, 
i  Visit  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Norway. 
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fish,  and  skins,  are  exported  ;  and,  thou/h 
situated  far  within  the  Frigid  Zone,  their 
inhabitants  are  neither  devoid  of  the  com- 
forts, nor  of  many  of  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies, of  civilized  life. 

Hammerfest  is  the  most  northern  town 
in  Europe,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  continent :  some 
miles  to  the  southward,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Alten-fiord,  are  the  extensive  copper- works 
referred  to  in  a  previous  page. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  population  of  Sweden 
amounted  in  1849  to  3,4:53,000,  and  that  of 
Norway  in  1845  to  1,328,000;  being  in  the 
case  of  the  former  an  average  of  only  twenty, 
and  of  the  latter  not  more  than  ten,  inhab- 
itants to  the  square  mile.  Norway  and 
Sweden  are,  in  fact,  the  most  thinly  popu- 
lated countries  in  Europe;  and  necessarily 
so,  from  the  great  extent  of  their  moun- 
tainous tracts  and  barren  moorlands.  The 
inhabitants  gradually  become  more  scanty 
towards  the  north,  and  in  Lapland  the  po- 
pulation is  in  even  a  less  ratio  than  one 
to  the  square  mile.  Only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population  of  either  country 
reside  in  towns  ;  the  large  majority  being 
scattered  in  small  villages  on  the  shores  to 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  or  at  the  entrances  of 
the  fiords  of  the  western  coast.  In  some 
cases  the  villages  are  isolated  from  the 
nearest  dwellings  by  many  miles  of  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  to  lay  up  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  use  during  the  long 
winter  months. 

The  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  speak 
different  dialects  of  a  language  which  is 
radically  the  same.  Books  require  to  be 
translated  from  the  one  into  the  other,  but 
the  peasantry  of  each  country  have  many 
expressions  in  common,  and  the  language 
of  either  is  generally  intelligible  to  the 
neighbouring  people.  The  Norwegian  dia- 
lect has,  however,  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
Danish  tongue  than  to  the  pure  Swedish. 

The  Laplanders,  who  dwell  in  the  north- 
ern parts  both  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  are 
few  in  number,  and  generally  of  small  sta- 
ture. They  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  are 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  the  reindeer  and 
other  animals  ;  fish  forms  a  large  part  of 
their  diet.  Their  habits  are  frequently  dirty 
and  repulsive ;  but  many  of  them  are  now 
partially  engaged  in  agricultural  or  trading 
occupations,  and  in  Norway  they  are  stated 
to  be  gradually  subsiding  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  population. 

A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  his  visit  to  an  encamp- 
ment of  Laplanders,  and  bears  pleasing  tes- 
timony to  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  social  condition  of 
this  distant  people.  Starting  from  the 
little  town  of  Tromsoe,  "  we  at  length  (says 
Professor  Forbes)  extricated  ourselves  from 
the  wood,  and,  crossing  the  stream,  saw  the 
Lapp  camp  before  us  on  a  dry  and  pleasant 
grassy  space,  about  two  and  a  half  English 


miles  from  the  sea.  Some  piles  of  sticks 
and  mounds,  which  seemed  like  no  human 
habitation,  first  attracted  attention.  The 
piles  of  stick  form  (as  we  found)  a  sort  of 
skeleton  shed,  which  can  be  enclosed  in  bad 
weather  by  a  kind  of  rude  tarpaulin.  They 
contain  barrels,  clothes,  and  many  nonde- 
script utensils  and  stores,  which  in  fine 
weather  are  exposed  suspended  from  the 
bare  poles.  Two  low,  round  mounds  of  turf, 
overlaid  with  sticks  and  branches  in  a  most 
disorderly  fashion, composed  the  habitations 
of  a  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  especially 
children,  who  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be 
countless.  Their  appearance  —  uncouth, 
squalid,  and  diminutive  in  the  extreme — 
was,  I  thought,  decidedly  unprepossessing, 
lint  an  attentive  survey  brought  out  some 
more  favourable  features.  The  countenance 
was  altogether  unlike  any  I  had  seen,  but  by 
no  means  devoid  of  intelligence  and  even  a 
certain  sweetness  of  expression.  Notwith- 
standing that  our  party  was  tolerably  numer- 
ous, they  exhibited  no  signs  either  of  dis- 
trust or  of  shyness  ;  and  whilst  some  of  them 
entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Tromsoe  who  knew  a  little 
of  their  dialect,  and  others  went  attended  by 
several  small  active  dogs  to  fetch  some  rein- 
deer for  our  inspection  from  the  heights,  the 
greater  part  remained  quietly  in  their  huts, 
as  we  had  found  them,  quite  regardless  of  our 
presence. 

"On  inquiring  into  their  occupation,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  them  possessed  of 
some  excellently  printed  and  avcII  cared  for 
books,  particularly  a  Bible  in  the  Finnish 
tongue,  and  a  commentary,  each  forming  a 
quarto  volume.  We  found  some  of  them  also 
engaged  in  writing.  This  was  a  matter  of 
surprise,  where  we  had  been  led  to  expect 
something  approaching  barbarism,  and  we 
had  soon  a  proof  that  their  pretension  to 
religious  impressions  was  not  merely  theore- 
tical ;  for  they  positively  refused  to  taste  the 
spirits  which  were  freely  offered  to  them, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  excessive  and 
besotting  drunkenness  used  to  be  the  great 
sin  of  Lappish  tribes,  and  still  is  of  those 
who  have  not  been  converted  to  habits  of 
order  and  religion  by  the  zealous  efforts  of 
the  Swedish  missionaries,  who  have  inde- 
fatigably  laboured  amongst  them. 

"  The  characteristic  composure  of  the 
people  was  well  shown  in  a  young  mother 
with  rather  pleasing  features,  who  brought 
her  infant  of  four  months  old  out  of  one  of 
the  huts,  and,  seating  herself  on  the  sunny 
side  of  it,  proceeded  in  the  most  deliberate 
way  imaginable  to  pack  up  the  child  for  the 
night  in  its  little  wooden  cradle,  whilst  half 
a  dozen  of  us  looked  on  with  no  small  curi- 
osity. The  cradle  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
wood,  and  covered  with  leather,  flaps  of 
which  were  so  arranged  as  to  lace  across  the 
top  with  leathern  thongs;— the  inside  and 
the  little  pillow  were  rendered  tolerably  soft 
with  reindeer  moss,  and  the  infant  fitted  the 
space  so  exactly  that  it  could  stir  neither 
hand  nor  foot,  yet  made  little  resistance  to 
the  operation.  A  hood  protected  the  head, 
whilst  it  admitted  air  freely.  When  the 
packing  was  finished,  the  little  creature  was 
speedily  rocked  asleep.     The  elder  children 
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were  inquisitive,  but  far  from  rude,  and  they 
played  nicely  with  one  another. 

"  The  Lapp  hut  is  formed  interiorly  of 
wood,  by  means  of  curved  l'ibs  which  unite 
near  the  centre  in  a  ring,  which  is  open,  and 
allows  free  escape  for  the  smoke,  the  fire 
being  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The 
exterior  is  covered  with  turf.  The  door  is 
of  wood  on  one  side.  The  inmates  recline  on 
skins  on  the  floor,  with  their  feet  towards 
the  fire,  and  behind  them,  on  a  row  of  stones 
near  the  wall  of  the  hut,  are  their  various 
utensils.  Their  clothing — chiefly  of  tanned 
skins  and  woollen  stuffs — looked  very  dirty. 
Their  whole  wealth  consists  in  reindeer. 
The  two  families  who  frequent  this  valley 
possess  about  seven  hundred  deer.  We  saw, 
perhaps,  about  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
A  few  of  them  were  driven,  for  our  inspec- 
tion, into  a  circular  enclosure  of  wooden 
paling,  where  they  are  habitually  milked. 
One  of  the  men  dexterously  caught  them  by 
the  horns,  with  a  lasso,  or  noose.  The  deer 
are  small,  but  some  of  them  carry  im- 
mense branching  horns,  the  weight  of  which 
they  seem  almost  unable  to  support.  At  this 
season  their  long  winter  coat  of  hair  came  off 
by  handfuls.  They  make  a  low  grunting 
noise,  almost  like  a  pig :  the  milk  is  very 
small  in  quantity,  and  excessively  rich. 

"  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  we 
left  the  Laplanders,  and  we  reached  the  sea- 
side a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  It  was 
a  glorious  evening — the  sun  shining  warm 
and  ruddy  across  the  calm  sound.  It  was 
more  like  a  sunset  at  Naples  than  what  I  had 
imagined  of  midnight  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  town  and  shores  of  Tromsoe 
lay  in  comparative  shadow  j  and  as  we  rowed 
across  to  our  steamer  we  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  not  unmelodious  chant  of  the 
Russian  sailors,  who  amused  themselves  in 
boating  and  singing  most  of  the  night."  * 

Industrial  occupations. — In  the  countries 
of  Scandinavia  agriculture  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  peculiar  features  of  their 
formation  and  climate.  Only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  soil  either  of  Sweden  or  Nor- 
way is  under  cultivation,  but  in  Sweden  a 
surplus  of  corn  is  raised  :  Norway,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  produce  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  its  use  is  confined  to 
the  higher  classes  of  the  people  ;  rye,  oats, 
and  barley,  constitute  the  general  crops ; 
and  the  potato,  especially  in  Sweden,  is 
extensively  cultivated.  A  great  quantity 
of  spirits  is  distilled  from  the  various  grains, 
and  also  from  the  potato,  and  corn- brandy 
is  an  article  of  extensive  use  in  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Both  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  hop  is  cultivated  in  patches  of 
ground  among  the  gardens,  as  high  as  the 
64th  parallel, — an  evidence  of  their  higher 
average  temperature  and  greater  summer- 
heat  than  other  countries  in  corresponding 
latitudes. 

Fruits  are  not  generally  abundant;  but 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Sweden  grapes, 
mulberries,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  melons, 
will  ripen  in  the  open  air, — apples,  pears, 
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plums,  and  cherries,  as  far  north  as  63°, — 
gooseberries  and  other  hardy  fruits,  several 
degrees  further  north.  Altogether,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  even  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  60th  parallel,  the 
features  of  vegetation  during  the  summer 
months  present  a  much  less  striking  differ- 
ence from  those  of  our  own  country  than 
the  greater  proximity  to  the  frigid  zone 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  pastures  are  extensive,  and  the  dairy 
produce  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  country  the  peasantry  re- 
move their  flocks  (and  with  them  their  own 
habitations)  to  the  higher  grounds  on  the 
mountains  during  the  summer  months,  in 
order  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
fodder  raised  in  the  lower  valleys  for  use 
during  the  winter.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
both  extensively  made.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden  goats  take  the  place 
of  sheep,  and  are  numerously  reared  in  the 
woodland  districts. 

Manufactures  are  not  pursued  on  a  scale 
of  any  magnitude  either  in  Sweden  or  Nor- 
way, and  those  carried  on  in  the  towns  are 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, — mostly 
natives  of  either  England  or  Scotland. 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  works,  sugar  re- 
fining, distilling,  iron-founding,  sail-cloth- 
making,  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  besides  the  various 
branches  of  industry  connected  with  mining. 
But  the  peasantry  throughout  both  countries 
spin  flax  and  wool,  and  manufacture  coarse 
articles  of  clothing  for  domestic  use,  in  the 
long  winter  months,  during  which  every 
kind  of  out-door  work  is  suspended.  The 
ordinary  articles  of  furniture,  with  domestic 
implements  of  every  kind,  are  thus  made 
chiefly  by  the  peasants  themselves,  whose 
wants  are  generally  few  and  easily  supplied ; 
articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  are  import- 
ed from  abroad. 

Commerce.— Timber,  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  and  (in  Norway)  that  of  the  fish- 
eries, are  the  articles  of  native  wealth 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries  and  the  luxuries  of  tropi- 
cal regions.  Of  the  mineral  produce,  iron 
and  copper  are  the  most  considerable  items. 

Besides  the  articles  of  export  mentioned 
above,  are  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  with, 
from  Norway,  skins  and  oil  (chiefly  cod-liver 
oil),  and,  from  Sweden,  grain  (principally 
rye  and  oats). 

The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  (all 
of  which  are  very  extensively  consumed 
both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,)  tea,  wine,  salt,' 
leather,  silk,  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  manu- 
factured goods;  besides,  in  Norway,  corn, 
flour,  and  vegetables.  The  import  of  articles 
of  foreign  clothing  is  strictly  prohibited, 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  native 
manufacture  ;  but  the  woollen  and  linen 
cloths  and  silk  goods  of  Britain  are  never- 
theless largely  obtained  by  smuggling,  and 
are  extensively  used  for  the  dress  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  The  countries 
with  which  the  largest  amount  of  trade  is 
carried  on  are   Great  Britain,  the  United 
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States,  Brazil,  France,  and  the  maritime 
cities  of  Germany.  Great  part  of  the  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have 
established  commercial  depots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  mines  at  various  places 
in  Norway.  But  both  the  Swedesand  the  Nor- 
wegians (especially  the  former)  possess  con- 
siderable maritime  enterprise,  and  carry  on 
an  active  commerce  in  the  export  of  timber, 
&c,  from  many  parts  of  the  coast.  Ship- 
building is  also  extensively  pursued  at  many 
of  the  smaller  ports,  both  on  the  Baltic  and 
Atlantic  shores. 

Internal  communication. — The  roads  have 
been  constructed  with  little  regard  to  the 
conveniences  of  travelling,  and  (in  Norway 
especially)  pass  over  hill  and  valley  at  ex- 
traordinary inequalities  of  level,  the  natural 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  being  left  quite 
unaltered  by  art.  In  crossing  the  plateau  of 
the  Dovre -field  the  road  rises  to  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  no  public 
coaches,  but  communication  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  stations,  placed  at  certain  intervals 
upon  the  principal  lines  of  road,  and  at 
which  the  neighbouring  farmers  are  obliged 
to  provide  horses  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

Steam-boats  are  established  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal lakes,  and  upon  such  parts  of  the  rivers 
as  admit  of  navigation,  both  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  assist  greatly  in  keeping  up 
the  connexion  between  the  principal  towns. 
During  the  summer  a  steamer  proceeds  from 
Drontheim  northward  along  the  coast  of 
Norway  as  far  as  Hammerfest,  near  the 
most  northern  limit  of  the  continent,  calling 
on  the  way  at  various  trading  establishments 
upon  the  adjacent  islands  or  the  fiords  of  the 
mainland.  Between  the  valleys  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
town  of  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  communication  is  maintained 
during  the  summer  partly  by  means  of  a 
light  carriage  drawn  by  reindeer  across  the 
pathless  mountains,  and  partly  by  the  dan- 
gerous descent,  in  an  open  boat,  of  the 
stream  of  the  river  Tornea,  which  is  full  of 
rapids. 

Railways  have  made  some  progress,  not- 
withstanding the  generally  rugged  charac- 
ter of  the  surface,  both  in  Norway  and  in 
Sweden.  In  the  former  country  the  only 
line  yet  constructed  runs  from  Christiania 
to  Lake  Miosen,  passing  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Glommen  and  its  tributary  the  Vermen.  In 
Sweden  several  lines  are  in  course  of  form- 
ation, by  means  of  which,  when  completed, 
communication  will  be  effected  between  Got- 
tenburg  and  the  provinces  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Wener,  and  thence  to  the  capital. 
Some  portions  of  this  great  line  of  commu- 
nication are  already  finished. 

The  Gota  Canal, — which  effects  a  junction 
between  the  river  Gota  and  the  Baltic  by 
way  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  Wener  and 
"Wetter,  and  thereby  avoids  the  channel  of 
the  Sound, — is  a  highly  important  work, 
though  it  has  not  been  used  to  the  extent 
that  was  anticipated  by  its  projectors.  The 
idea  of  this  canal,  the  principal  in  Sweden, 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  Charles 
XII.  The  chief  impediment  to  its  execution 
was  presented  by  the  Falls  of  Trolhatta, 


which  occur  in  the  stream  of  the  Gota,  a 
short  distance  below  Lake  Wener.  These  are 
avoided  by  an  artific  al  channel,  with  a  series 
of  locks,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock.  The 
Trolhatta  canal,  however,  is  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  any  but  small  ves- 
sels. The  chief  use  made  of  it  is  to  convey 
timber  from  the  Wener  Lake  (around  the 
shores  of  which  there  are  forests  of  im- 
mense extent)  to  the  saw-mills  at  the  edge 
of  the  1  alls,  where  it  is  sawed  into  planks, 
and  thence  transported  to  Gottenburg,  for 
shipment.  The  Falls  of  Trolhatta,  in  point 
of  natural  scenery,  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Beside  them  is  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  with  nearly  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants  and  a  good  inn. 

The  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is 
a  limited  monarchy.  In  Sweden  there  is  an 
assembly  called  the  Diet,  which  consists  of 
four  chambers,  and  shares  the  legislative 
power  with  the  sovereign.  In  Norway  the 
legislative  assembly  is  called  the  Storthing, 
a  body  which  possesses  higher  powers  than 
the  Swedish  diet.  The  executive  power  in 
both  countries  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
but  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Norway  dif- 
fer from  those  of  Sweden,  and  are  of  a  freer 
and  more  popular  character. 

The  established  religion  both  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  is  the  Lutheran,  from  which 
there  are  very  few  dissenters.  Upsal  is  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  town  in  Sweden, and 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  subordinate 
to  which  are  eleven  bishoprics.  Norway 
contains  five  bishoprics.  Some  of  the 
parishes  in  the  latter  country  are  of  vast 
extent,  stretching  over  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  in  a  linear  direction,  and  in 
these  thinly-inhabited  tracts  the  minister 
has  to  travel  at  successive  intervals,  and  by 
aid  of  reindeer,  through  the  different  dis- 
tricts committed  to  his  charge.  The  Lap- 
landers are  in  gradual  process  of  conversion 
to  Christianity. 

Public  education  is  in  a  more  advanced 
state  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway,  but  in 
both  countries  elementary  instruction  is 
extensively  diffused.  In  the  principal  towns 
there  are  gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  which 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  Universities  ; 
of  the  latter  there  are  three, — those  of  Up- 
sal and  Lund  in  Sweden,  and  Christiania 
in  Norway.  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, at  Stockholm,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  Europe,  and  learning  is  culti- 
vated with  much  ardour  inmost  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Even  in  the  small  provincial 
towns  on  the  distant  coasts  of  Norway  some 
knowledge  of  literature  is  very  generally 
diffused,  and  a  taste  for  reading  is  fostered 
by  the  leisure  and  in-door  occupations  of 
the  long  season  of  winter. 

The  army  maintained  by  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  small ;  the  navy  is  more  con- 
siderable, especially  in  the  former  country. 
Its  chief  stations  are  the  towns  of  Stock- 
holm, Gottenburg,  and  Carlscrona,  —  prin- 
cipally the  latter. 

The  only  foreign  territory  possessed  by 
Sweden  is  the  small  island  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, in  the  West  Indies. 
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EITSSIA. 


SECTION    I. — EXTENT,   NATURAL   FEATURES, 
CLIMATE,   AND    PRODUCTIONS. 

Boundaries  and  extent. — The  widely-spread 
empire  of  Russia  embraces  more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  European  continent.  It 
comprehends  a  still  vaster  region  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  probably  not  less  than 
a  third  part  of  the  Asiatic  division  of  the 
globe;  and  includes,  besides,  a  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  These  vast  pos- 
sessions form  a  continuous  region,  (saving 
only  where  the  narrow  channel  of  Behring's 
Strait  divides  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and 
effects  a  communication  between  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  ice-covered  seas  that 
guard  the  approach  to  the  Northern  Pole,) 
which  stretches  over  not  much  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  earth's  circumference. 
From  the  meridian  of  20°  east  of  Greenwich 
on  the  one  hand,  to  that  of  130°  west  longi- 
tude on  the  other — that  is,  over  210°  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west — all  is  Russia. 
The  Baltic  waters  form  the  boundary  in  the 
one  direction,  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific and  the  wide-spreading  plains  of  North- 
ern America  are  the  limit  in  the  other. 

Limits  so  vast,  were  they  comprised  with- 
in a  lower  latitude,  would  embrace  many  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  regions  of 
either  hemisphere.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  Russian  empire  is  to  the  north  of  the 
fiftieth  parallel,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  it  stretches  over  lands  that  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  either  with  alternate 
forest  and  marsh,  or  buried  during  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  under  ice  and  snow. 

European  Russia  embraces  all  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south  across  its  entire  extent.  Its  bound- 
aries are,  on  the  north,  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
on  the  west,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lap- 
land, the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  on  the  south, 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  mountain-chain  of 
Caucasus;  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
river  Ural,  and  the  gentle  elevations  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  The  Russian  provinces 
stretch,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Ural  and 
the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  beyond  the  ge- 
neral frontier-line  of  Europe,  and  are  con- 
tinuous in  either  direction  with  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  empire. 

In  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  Eu- 
ropean Russia  extends  over  upwards  of 
seventeen  hundred  miles,  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  Crimea  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  east  to  west,  between  the  Prussian 
frontier  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  its  dimen- 
sions are  nearly  the  same.  Its  superficial 
area  exceeds  two  millions  of  square  miles, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  entire  magni- 
tude of  Europe,  and  about  seventeen  times 


greater  than  the  united  area  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

The  coast-line  of  Russia  (saving  along  the 
icy  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean)  is  con- 
fined to  inland  seas.  The  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  form  portions  of  its 
limits,  and  furnish  its  chief  means  for  the 
pursuit  of  maritime  commerce.  But  one  of 
these  seas,  the  Caspian,  is  a  perfectly  land- 
locked basin,  with  no  outlet  for  its  waters, 
and  the  two  others  only  communicate  with 
the  ocean  by  narrow  channels,  the  shores  of 
which  are  possessed  by  rival  or  hostile  na- 
tions. Even  of  these  two,  the  more  north- 
erly, the  Baltic,  has  its  entrances  blocked 
up  by  ice  for  more  than  half  the  year.  Rus- 
sia (says  the  Marquis  de  Custine)  is  like  a 
vigorous  person  suffocating  for  want  of  ex- 
ternal air.  Peter  I.  promised  it  an  outlet, 
but  without  perceiving  that  a  sea  neces- 
sarily closed  during  eight  months  in  the 
year  is  not  like  other  seas.  The  efforts  of 
Peter,  his  subjects,  and  successors,  extraor- 
dinary as  they  are,  have  only  served  to  cre- 
ate a  city,  Petersburg,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  inhabit ;  with  which  the  Neva  disputes 
the  soil  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  which  the  people 
think  of  flying  altogether  at  every  step  that 
this  war  of  elements  compels  them  to  take 
towards  the  south. 

Surface. — Russia,  both  European  and  Asia- 
tic, with  the  exception  only  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  border  on  the  Caucasus,  is  a  level 
region.  The  slight  elevations  and  gentle 
slopes  of  the  Ural  scarcely  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  vast  plain  that  stretches, 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, over  nearly  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe.  This  immense  plain,  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe  alike,  exhibits  features  of  extra- 
ordinary uniformity.  It  is  divisible  into 
three  belts,  a  southern,  consisting  of  steppe 
or  prairie  land;  a  middle  belt,  of  alternate 
forest,  morass,  and  arable  land  ;  a  northern 
region,  which  is  beyond  the  growthpf  trees, 
and  embraces  only  the  ice -covered  plains 
that  border  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

The  region  of  the  steppes  extends  along 
the  whole  southern  confines  of  the  empire, 
from  Podolia  and  the  banks  of  the  Dniester 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  frontiers  of  China  on 
the  other— a  region  so  vast,  that  it  has  been 
said  that  a  mounted  horseman,  setting  out 
from  one  of  its  extremities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  travelling  day  and  night  at 
his  utmost  speed,  would  find  the  season  of 
spring  elapse  ere  he  reached  its  further  li- 
mits ;  and  so  monotonous  in  character,  that 
he  would  find  nothing  in  the  outward  aspect 
of  nature  to  distinguish  one  portion  of  his 
long  journey  from  another  portion.  The 
steppe  is  everywhere  the  same,  dry  and 
burnt  up  with  excessive  heat  in  summer,  a 
pathless  expanse  of  snow  during  the  oppo- 
site season  of  the  year;   only  productive 
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during  the  brief  time  that  the  thirsty  soil  is 
refreshed  by  the  rains  of  spring  and  early 
summer.  Its  aspect  is  then,  for  a  time, 
glowing  and  verdant :  grass  and  wild  flow- 
ers cover  the  earth  with  a  carpet  of  varied 
and  attractive  hues,  and  the  wild  cattle  and 
horses  luxuriate  in  the  abundant  pasture. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  steppe  is  neither  de- 
sert nor  prairie,  but  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  both.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts 
deeply  impregnated  with  nitrous  and  saline 
particles,  which  give  rise  to  numerous  salt- 
water lakes  and  pools.  Towards  autumn, 
when  the  herbage  of  the  steppe  has  become 
dry  and  withered,  it  is  frequently  set  fire  to, 
sometimes  through  wilfulness  or  from  care- 
lessness, at  others  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
crop  of  grass  which  springs  up  through  the 
ashes.  The  fire  (as  in  the  prairies  of  the  New 
World)  spreads  over  leagues  in  extent,  the 
sheet  of  flame  rolling  onwards,  its  further 
advance  only  checked  by  the  absence  of  ma- 
terial for  the  exercise  of  its  ravages. 

One  characteristic  of  the  steppe  which  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  without  notice 
is  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  summer,  of  the 
mirage — the  same  phenomenon  that  deludes 
the  traveller  over  the  African  and  the  Ara- 
bian wilderness.  "  Driving  along  the  steppe 
suddenly  something  seems  to  arise  like  a 
city  glitteringthrough  amist  in  the  distance  ; 
gradually  an  appearance  of  towers  and  trees 
comes  out  more  clearly :  as  you  advance,  new 
spires  arise,  and  trees,  bridges,  and  rivers  ap- 
pear,— a  picturesque  combination.  By  and 
by  they  sink  into  confusion,  and  when  you 
arrive  at  where  stood  the  city  of  enchant- 
ment, all  has  vanished  away,  and  you  find 
but  the  waving  of  the  parched  grass  as  be- 
fore. From  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  clayey 
soil  during  the  long  droughts,  which  often 
last  for  months  during  summer,  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  dust.  This  gives  rise 
to  another  phenomenon,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  the  steppe,  reminding  one  of  wa- 
terspouts on  the  sea,  but  filled  with  dust  in- 
stead of  water.  Suppose  the  great  flat  steppe 
stretched  out  beneath  the  blue  sky— nothing 
visible — no  breath  of  air  apparently  stirring 
— the  whole  plain  an  embodiment  of  sultri- 
ness, silence,  and  calmness — when  gradually 
rise  in  the  distance  six  or  eight  columns  of 
dust,  like  inverted  cones,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  gliding  and  gliding  along  the 
plain  in  solemn  company:  they  approach, 
they  pass,  and  vanish  again  in  the  distance, 
like  huge  genii  on  some  preternatural  er- 
rand."! 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
eastern  Europe,  described  in  a  preceding 
page,  falls  within  the  limits  of  Prussia.  This 
plain  is  divided  into  three  slopes, — a  north- 
ern, a  western,  and  a  southern, — by  the  gen- 
tle elevations  that  mark  the  watersheds  be- 
tween the  rivers  that  flow  respectively  into 
the  Black  and  Caspian,  the  Baltic  and  the 
Arctic,  Seas.  The  steppes  occupy,  in  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  plain,  and  they  include  the 
greater  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula.  The 
middle  and  south-western  divisions  of  the 
plain  are  a  fertile  corn-growing  region,  in 


which,  however,  the  arable  land  alternates 
with  tracts  of  forest  or  morass. 

The  rivers  of  European  Russia  are  among 
the  largest  that  belong  to  this  division  of  the 
globe.  The  entire  course  of  the  Volga,  from 
its  source  to  the  termination  of  its  stream 
in  the  Caspian,  is  within  the  limits  of  Rus- 
sia.  The  Ural,  which  enters  the  same  sea, 
forms  part  of  the  border-line  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  Don,  which  enters  the 
sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Dnieper,  which  dis- 
charges into  the  Black  Sea,  are  also  wholly 
Russian.  The  middle  and  lower  course  of 
the  Dniester  is  through  Russian  territory: 
the  Pruth,  which  joins  the  Danube,  forms— 
with  one  of  the  arms  into  which  the  latter 
divides  near  its  mouth — the  boundary-line 
of  the  empire  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  The 
Kouban  and  the  Terek,  which  flow  through 
the  plain  that  stretches  from  the  northern 
base  of  the  Caucasus,  contribute  their 
waters  respectively  to  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  Baltic,  Russia  is 
w  tered  by  the  Niemen,  the  Dvina,  and  the 
Neva,  upon  the  last  of  which  the  capital  is 
situated;  while  to  the  northward,  the  plain 
is  watered  by  the  northern  Dvina,  the  Me- 
zen,  and  the  Petchora.  The  two  last-named 
rivers  flow  through  tracts  which  are  almost 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  civilized  man,  and 
of  which  the  wandering  Samoyede  is  the 
sole  inhabitant. 

The  lakes  of  Russia  are  also  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Europe.  They  are  chiefly  situ- 
ated in  the  westera  and  north-western  pro- 
vinces. Foremost  among  them  are  the 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  surrounded  by  dreary 
pine-forests,  with  Peipous,  Ilmen,  Bielo,  and 
many  others ;  besides  Saima  and  the  numer- 
ous connected  lakes  that  spread,  labyrinth- 
like, over  the  province  of  Finland. 

Climate. — Russia  extends  in  latitude  from 
the  forty-third  parallel  to  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  therefore  necessarily  embraces 
nearly  every  variety  of  European  climate. 
The  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  south, 
and  those  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  empire,  exhibit 
widely-marked  differences  in  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year.  They  are,  how- 
ever, alike  marked  by  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  at  opposite  seasons,  only  that  the  win- 
ter of  the  latter  region  is  of  more  prolonged 
severity.  But  Russia  is  throughout  char- 
acterized by  greater  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  than  belong  to  the  similar  latitudes  of 
western  Europe,  as  we  have  explained  in  a 
previous  page.  In  the  districts  most  li- 
able to  severe  cold  the  air  is,  however,  dry 
and  healthy,  while  the  intense  and  prolong- 
ed influences  of  the  summer  heat  affect  in- 
juriously the  inhabitant  of  the  Euxine  pro- 
vinces. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Russia  is  consider- 
able, both  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  mineral  productions  are 
valuable.  Iron  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
great  plain,  and  is  extensively  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Onega  and  else- 
where. Lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  nitre,  and 
copper,  are  found  in  Finland  and.  other  pro- 
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vinces.  Coal  is  wanting  in  most  parts  of 
the  empire,  excepting  within  the  valley  of 
the  Donetz,  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  Don,) 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  a  distin- 
guished geologist  of  the  present  day  to  con- 
tain an  extensive  coal-field.  The  mineral 
produce  of  the  Ural  Mountains— comprising 
gold  and  platinum— has  been  referred  to  in 
a  prior  section  (p.  50).  Salt  occurs  abund- 
antly in  many  parts  of  the  great  plain,  in 
the  steppes,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  nu- 
merous salt  lakes  in  the  steppes. 

The  general  absence  of  coal  in  Russia 
is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  im- 
mense forests  which  occur  in  most  parts  of 
the  country-  These  are  most  abundant  in 
the  central  districts,  between  the  52nd  and 
60th  parallels,  and  consist  chiefly  of  pines, 
firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  among  which 
the  Scotch  fir  is  the  most  numerous.  Next 
to  it  in  abundance  is  the  common  birch, 
which  however  is  confined  to  particular  lo- 
calities, and  is  intermixed  but  little  with  the 
larger  forests.  The  other  principal  trees  are 
the  lime,  beech,  maple,  elm,  alder,  willow, 
ash,  and  (towards  the  southern  belt  of  the 
country)  the  oak;  though,  in  comparison 
with  the  pines,  these  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  woodland  growth. 

Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  the  forests 
cover  two-fifths  of  the  entire  surface  of 
Russia.  They  are  productive  of  the  great- 
est advantages  to  the  country  :  besides  sup- 
plying the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  shelter  to  the  southern  provinces 
from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  they  furn- 
ish in  abundance  timber,  pitch,  tar,  pot- 
ash, and  turpentine,— all  of  them  articles  of 
extensive  export,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  people  are  enabled  to  enter  largely  in- 
to commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  timber  furnished  by  the  large 
trees  is  of  the  most  durable  quality  for  house 
and  ship  building,  as  well  as  household  fur- 
niture and  utensils.  The  Scotch  fir  supplies 
the  peasantry  with  materials  for  construct- 
ing their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  en- 
closure, and  with  fuel ;  and  it  is  from  the 
ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potash  of  Russia 
is  principally  obtained.  An  abundant  sup- 
ply of  turpentine  is  collected  from  its  roots 
by  a  very  rude  and  simple  method  of  dis- 
tillation. 

The  birch  is  also  largely  consumed  as  fire- 
wood, and  its  bark  serves  to  make  cordage, 
fishing-nets,  and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on 
the  lakes,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  tan- 
ning. Garden  mats  are  extensively  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and 
are  exported  to  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries; and  the  same  material  is  also  made 
into  ropes. 

The  brushwood  and  undergrowth  consist 
principally  of  the  hazel,  dwarf-birch,  alder, 
willow,  and  juniper  ;  and  in  some  places  of 
various  wild*  berries,  among  which  the  bil- 
berry and  cranberry  are  extensively  used 
as  food  by  the  Russian  peasants,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported  to  other 
countries.  In  some  of  these  immense  forests 
wild  honey  is  obtained  in  great  quantities, 
the  bees  making  their  hives  in  the  trunks 
of  aged  and  decayed  trees :  both  the  honey 
and   wax   thus  supplied   form   articles   of 


commercial  exchange,  and  are  largely  ex- 
ported. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  wild  animals  native 
to  Europe  exist  in  various  parts  of  Russia :  in 
the  north  the  reindeer  is  a  source  of  wealth, 
(as  in  the  similar  latitudes  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,)  and  the  bear,  fox,  lynx,  ot- 
ter, and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  supply 
abundance  of  skins,  which  are  an  article  of 
extensive  demand,  and  are  collected  by  the 
Russian  traders  from  the  native  tribes  that 
dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 
In  the  steppe -region  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle,  mostly  in  a 
wild  state.  The  camel  of  Asia  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Crimea  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Russia.  Both  camels  and  buffa 
loes  are  numerous  in  the  Crimea. 


SECTION   II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  different  provinces  of  Russia  are 
styled  governments.  Finland,  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  empire,  ranks  as  a 
grand-duchy,  and  is  divided  into  nine  go- 
vernments ;  the  small  part  of  Poland  which 
still  bears  that  name,  with  the  nominal 
rank  of  a  kingdom,  (though  forming,  since 
the  unsuccessful  rising  of  the  unhappy  Poles 
in  1830,  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  with 
no  distinctive  privileges,)  is  divided  into 
five  governments.  Without  including  either 
Finland  or  Poland,  European  Russia  em- 
braces forty-nine  governments  —  two  of 
which,  Perm  and  Orenburg,  stretch  beyond 
the  general  frontier-line  of  Europe,  and  in- 
clude extensive  tracts  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Ural.  Many  of  these  governments  are 
of  immense  extent,  larger  than  most  Euro- 
pean kingdoms:  the  single  government  of 
Archangel,  which  stretches  along  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  alone  embraces  a  larger 
area  than  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
The  governments  are  subdivided  into  circles. 
"With  refer,  nee  alike  to  the  circumstances 
of  natural  position,  and  to  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  the  provinces  of  Russia  are 
arranged  into  the  following  great  divisions: 
—1.  The  Baltic  Provinces ;  2.  Great  Russia; 
3.  Little  Russia ;  4.  West  Russia;  5.  South 
Russia ;  and,  6.  East  Russia. 

The  Baltic  Provinces  include  some  of 
the  more  recent  acquisitions  of  Russian 
power,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  adjoin  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  comprise  (includ- 
ing Finland)  the  following  governments : 

St.  Petersburg         I     Kourland 

Esthonia  Finland 

Livonia 


Great  Rttssia  comprises  the  central  and 
older  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  and  includes 
the  ancient  capital,  Moscow.  The  names 
of  the  governments,  nineteen  in  number, 
which  it  embraces,  are  as  follow: 


Moscow 

Novgorod 

Smolensk 

Olonetz 

Pskov 

Archangel 

Tver 

Vologda 
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Jaroslavl 

Kostroma 

Vladimir 

Nijni-Novgorod 

Tambov 

Voronej 


Koursk 
Orel,  or  Orlov 
Kalouga 
Toula 
Itiazaa 


Little  Russia,  which  is  immediately  south 
of  the  preceding,  comprises  the  four  follow- 
ing governments,  which  adjoin  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz : 
Kiev  I     Poltava 

Tchernigov  |     Kharkov 


West  Russia  consists  of  provinces  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land.    It  comprises  the  governments  of 

Vilna 


Vitebsk 
Mognilev 

Minsk 
Grodno 


Bialystok 

Volhynia 

Podolia 

Poland 


South  Russia  embraces  the  provinces 
along  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  ter- 
ritories that  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
transferred  from  Turkish  to  Russian  rule. 
The  country  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  which  falls  within  its  limits,  is  under 
a  distinct  military  administration,  different 
from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
names  of  the  governments  of  South  Russia 
are — 


Bessarabia 

Kherson 

Iekaterinoslavl 


Taurida  (including 

the  Crimea) 
Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks 


East  Russia  comprises  the  ancient  Tartar 
kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  which 
are  still  semi-Asiatic  in  the  costumes,  habits, 
and  social  condition,  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  names  of  the  governments  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  empire  are — 


Perm 

Viatka 

Kazan 

Simbirsk 

Penza 


Orenburg  1 
Saratov 
Astrakhan 
Caucasus,  or  Stav- 
ropol 


St.  Petersburg,  the  modern  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  owes  its  creation  entirely 
to  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom 
it  was  founded,  in  the  year  1702,  amidst  the 
marshes  through  which  the  river  Neva  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  sea.  The  Neva 
divides  into  several  arms,— the  two  princi- 
pal of  them  distinguished  as  the  Great  and 
Little  Neva,  with  the  smaller  streams  kno  ivn 
as  the  Great  and  Little  Nevka,— and  it  is  upon 
the  insular  tracts  enclosed  by  these  channels 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built. 
The  Admiralty  quarter,  however,  which 
contains  the  principal  public  buildings,  is  on 
the  mainland,  and  lies  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Great  Neva. 

*  Portions  of  the  governments  of  Orenburg 
Saratov,  and  Simbirsk,  were,  by  an  imperial  ukase 


The  approach  to  the  Russian  capital  is 
generally  made  from  seaward,  and  the  pros- 
pect which  meets  the  stranger's  eye  as  he 
advances  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  far 
from  inviting.  "  Nothing  (says  De  Custine) 
can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of 
nature  in  the  approach  to  St.  Petersburg. 
As  you  advance  up  the  gulf,  the  fiat  marshes 
of  Ingria  terminate  in  a  little  wavering 
line  drawn  between  the  sky  and  the  sea ; 
this  line  is  Russia.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wet  lowland,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  birch-trees  thinly  scattered.  The 
landscape  is  void  of  objects  and  colours,  has 
no  bounds,  and  yet  no  sublimity.  It  has 
just  light  enough  to  be  visible;  the  grey 
mossy  earth  well  accords  with  the  pale  sun 
which  illumines  it,  not  from  overhead,  but 
from  near  the  horizon,  or  almost  indeed 
from  below, — so  acute  is  the  angle  which 
the  oblique  rays  form  with  the  surface  of 
this  unfavoured  soil.  In  Russia  the  finest 
days  have  a  blushing  dimness.  If  the 
nights  are  marked  by  a  clearness  which  sur- 
prises, the  days  are  clothed  with  an  obscur- 
ity which  saddens. 

"  Cronstadt,  with  its  forest  of  masts,  its 
substructures,  and  its  ramparts  of  granite, 
finely  breaks  the  monotonous  reverie  of  the 
pilgrim,  who  is,  like  me,  seeking  for  imagery 
in  this  dreary  land.  I  have  never  seen,  in 
the  approaches  to  any  other  great  city,  a 
landscape  so  melancholy  as  the  banks  of  the 
Neva.  The  campagna  of  Rome  is  a  desert, 
but  what  light,  what  fire,  what  poetry,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  the  expression,  I  would 
say,  what  passion,  animates  that  religious 
land !  To  reach  St.  Petersburg  you  must 
pass  a  desert  of  water  framed  in  a  desert  of 
peat  earth  ;  sea,  shore,  and  sky,  are  all 
blended  into  one  mirror,  but  so  dull,  so  tar- 
nished, that  it  reflects  nothing." 

St.  Petersburg  is,  however,  a  regular, 
well-built,  and  externally  magnificent  city, 
i*eflecting  in  its  granite  quays  and  its  im- 
posing palaces  the  image  of  that  despotic 
power  under  which  it  has  grown  up.  The 
ground  which  was  a  desert  swamp  a  century 
and  a  half  since  now  contains  not  much 
fewer  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants 
(470,0  .)).  In  the  number  and  vast  size  of 
its  pif  lie  edifices,  the  Russian  capital  may, 
indeed,  compare  with  any  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope, and  even  surpasses  most  of  them.  The 
Imperial  Palace — the  winter  residence  of 
the  Emperor — is  a  large  and  imposing  pile 
of  building,  fronting  the  Neva.  Entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1837,  it  was  rebuilt 
within  the  short  space  of  two  years  in  a 
style  of  unexampled  magnificence.  Suites 
of  splendid  halls,  filled  with  marbles,  mala- 
chites, precious  stones,  vases,  and  pictures, 
constitute  the  gorgeous  display  of  the  in- 
terior. Adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  the 
palace  of  the  Hermitage,  built  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.  The  Marble  Palace  and 
also  the  Taurida  Palace  are  at  a  further 
distance  in  the  same  direction,  and  com- 
plete, with  the  Admiralty  and  other  public 
edifices,  the  range  of  splendid  buildings  that 
line  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

Among  the  churches,  that   entitled  the 
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cathedral  church  of  Kazan  takes  the  first 
rank,  but  the  church  of  St.  Isaac  (built  from 
the  designs,  it  is  said,  of  a  Russian  serf)  sur- 
passes it  in  point  of  architectural  beauty. 
The  whole  circuit  of  St.  Petersburg  is  about 
eighteen  miles,  within  which  are  included 
the  extensive  parks  and  gardens  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Neva  and  the  northern  quarters 
of  the  city. 

The  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  exhibit,  to 
the  native  of  more  southern  climes,  a  strange 
appearance.  "  I  will  endeavour  (says  the 
lively  Frenchman  quoted  above)  to  de- 
scribe them ;  but  I  must  first  notice  the 
approach  to  the  city  by  the  Neva.  It  is 
much  celebrated,  and  the  Russians  are  just- 
ly proud  of  it,  though  I  did  not  find  it  equal 
to  its  reputation.  When,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  steeples  begin  to  appear,  the 
effect  produced  is  more  singular  than  impos- 
ing. The  hazy  outline  of  land,  which  may 
be  perceived  far  off  between  the  sky  and  the 
sea,  becomes,  as  you  advance,  a  little  more 
unequal  at  some  points  than  at  others  ;  these 
scarcely  perceptible  irregularities  are  found 
on  nearer  approach  to  be  gigantic  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  new  capital  of 
Russia.  "VVe  first  begin  to  recognise  the 
Greek  steeples  and  the  gilded  cupolas  of 
convents ;  then  some  modern  public  build- 
ings— the  front  of  the  Exchange,  and  the 
white  colonnades  of  the  colleges,  museums, 
barracks,  and  palaces,  which  border  the 
quays  of  granite,  become  discernible.  On 
entering  the  city,  you  pass  some  sphinxes, 
also  of  granite.  Their  dimensions  are  colos- 
sal and  their  appearance  imposing  ;  never- 
theless, these  copies  of  the  antique  have  no 
merit  as  works  of  art.  A  city  of  palaces  is 
always  magnificent,  but  the  imitation  of 
classic  monuments  shocks  the  taste  when  the 
climate  under  which  these  models  are  so  in- 
appropriately placed  is  considered.  Soon, 
however,  the  stranger  is  struck  with  the 
form  and  multitude  of  turrets  and  metallic 
spires  which  rise  in  every  direction  :  this  at 
least  is  national  architecture.  Petersburg  is 
flanked  with  numbers  of  large  convents, 
surmounted  by  steeples;  pious  edifices,  which 
serve  as  a  rampart  to  the  profane  city.  The 
Russian  churches  have  preserved  their  pri- 
mitive appearance ;  but  it  is  not  the  Russians 
who  invented  that  clumsy  and  capricious 
Byzantine  style,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. The  Greek  religion  of  this  people, 
their  character,  education,  and  history,  alike 
justify  their  borrowing  from  the  Lower  Em- 
pire ;  they  may  be  permitted  to  seek  for 
models  at  Constantinople,  but  not  at  Athens. 
Viewed  from  the  Neva,  the  parapets  of  the 
quays  of  Petersburg  are  striking  and  mag- 
nificent ;  but  the  first  step  after  landing  dis- 
covers them  to  be  badly  and  unevenly  paved 
with  flints,  which  are  as  disagreeable  to  the 
eye  as  inconvenient  to  the  feet,  and  ruinous 
to  the  wheels.  The  prevailing  taste  here  is 
the  brilliant  and  the  sticking :  spires,  gilded 
and  tapering  like  electric  conductors ;  porti- 
coes, the  hasps  of  which  almost  disappear 
under  the  water;  squares,  ornamented  with 
columns  which  seem  lost  in  the  immense 
space  that  surrounds  them  ;  antique  statues, 
the  character  and  attire  of  which  so  ill  accord 
with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  tint  of 


the  sky,  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being 
captive  heroes  in  a  hostile  land;  expatriated 
edifices ;  temples  that  might  be  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  the  summit  of  the  Grecian 
mountains  into  the  marshes  of  Lapland  ; 
such  were  tlu  objects  that  most  struck  me  at 
the  first  sight  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  mag- 
nificent temples  of  the  pagan  gods,  which  so 
admirably  crown,  with  their  horizontal  lines 
and  severely  chaste  contours,  the  promon- 
tories of  the  Ionian  shores,  and  whose 
marbles  are  gilded  by  the  sunshine  amid  the 
rocks  of  the  Peloponnesus,  here  become  mere 
heaps  of  plaster  and  mortar;  the  incom- 
parable ornaments  of  Grecian  sculpture,  the 
wonderful  minutiae  of  classic  art,  have  all 
given  place  to  an  indescribably  burlesque 
style  of  modern  decoration,  which  substitu- 
tion passes  among  the  Finlanders  as  proof  of 
a  pure  taste  in  the  arts.  Partially  to  imitate 
that  which  is  perfect  is  to  spoil  it.  We 
should  either  strictly  copy  the  model,  or  in- 
vent altogether.  But  the  reproduction  of 
the  monuments  of  Athens,  however  faith- 
fully executed,  would  be  lost  in  a  miry  plain, 
continually  in  danger  of  being  overflowed  by 
water,  whose  level  is  nearly  that  of  the  land. 
Here,  nature  suggests  to  man  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  he  has  imagined.  Instead  of 
imitations  of  pagan  temples,  it  demands  bold 
projecting  forms  and  perpendicular  lines,  in 
order  to  pierce  the  mists  of  a  polar  sky,  land 
to  break  the  monotonous  surface  of  the  moist 
grey  steppes,  which  form,  further  than  the 
eye  or  the  imagination  can  stretch,  the  terri- 
tory of  Petersburg.  I  begin  to  understand 
why  the  Russians  urge  us  with  so  much 
earnestness  to  visit  them  during  the  winter ; 
six  feet  of  snow  conceals  all  this  dreariness, 
but  in  summer  we  see  the  country.  Ex- 
plore the  territory  of  Petersburg  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  you  will  find,  I 
am  told,  for  hundreds  of  leagues  nothing  but 
ponds  and  morasses,  stunted  firs  and  dark- 
leaved  birch.  To  this  sombre  vegetation  the 
white  shroud  of  winter  is  assuredly  prefer- 
able. Everywhere  the  same  plains  and 
bushes  seem  to  compose  the  same  landscape ; 
at  least  until  the  traveller  approaches  Fin- 
land and  Sweden.  There  he  finds  a  succes- 
sion of  little  granite  rocks  covered  with 
pines,  which  change  the  appearance  of  the 
soil,  though  without  giving  much  variety  to 
the  landscape.  It  will  be  easily  believed 
that  the  gloom  of  such  a  country  is  scarcely 
lessened  by  the  lines  of  columns  which  men 
have  raised  on  its  even  and  naked  surface. 
The  proper  basis  of  Greek  peristyles  are 
mountains:  there  is  here  no  harmony  be- 
tween the  inventions  of  man  and  the  gifts 
of  nature ;  in  short,  a  taste  for  edifices  with- 
out taste  has  presided  over  the  building  of 
St.  Petersburg."     (De  la  Custine.) 

Both  the  foreign  and  inland  trade  of  St. 
Petersburg  are  considerable ;  vessels  of  large 
size,  however,  are  unable  to  come  up  to  the 
city,  but  are  obliged  to  discharge  their  car- 
goes at  Cronstadt,&  strong  fortress  and  naval 
arsenal,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
an  island  in  the  narrower  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  sixteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
capital.  Cronstadt  commands  the  approach 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
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naval  stations  of  the  Russian  empire.  It 
has  extensive  docks,  and  is  defended  by  for- 
midable batteries,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  gra- 
nite rock.  Including  the  garrison  and  ma- 
rine, Cronstadt  has  a  population  of  40,000, 
reduced,  however,  in  winter  to  fewer  than  a 
sixth  part  of  that  number. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital  are 
several  fine  palaces,  the  occasional  r(  sidence 
of  the  Russian  court.  The  most  splendid  of 
these  are  Peterhoff  and  Czarskiie-seloe, — the 
former  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Neva ;  the  latter  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  capital.  Pe- 
terhoff is  the  summer  palace  of  the  Czar ; 
its  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  in  a  style  of 
surpassing  beauty,  entitle  it  to  be  deno- 
minated the  Versailles  of  Russia.  Within 
its  limits  is  included  Marly,  the  favourite 
residence  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  bed- 
chamber and  other  apartments  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  them.  Czarskoe-seloe, 
besides  its  magnificent  palace,  comprehends 
a  town  of  some  magnitude,  connected  Avith 
the  capital  by  railway. 

The  small  town  of  Narva,  (5500  inhabit- 
ants,) at  the  western  extremity  of  the  go- 
vernment of  St.  Petersburg,  (formerly  In- 
gria,)  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Narowa,  recalls  the  memory  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Chai-les  XII.  of  Sweden,  a.  r.  1700, 
when  eight  or  nine  thousand  Swedes  de- 
feated upwards  of  forty  thousand  Russians 
— an  achievement  only  rivalled  in  subse- 
quent times  by  the  triumphant  display  of 
British  valour  on  the  heights  of  Inkerman, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  co- 
lossal empire. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  upon  its  southern  shore,  the  mariner 
passes  Revel,  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Esthonia,  a  fortified  and  commercial 
town  of  some  note,  with  15,000  inhabitants. 
A  short  distance  to  the  west  is  the  harbour 
called  Port  Baltic ;  further  distant,  to  the 
south-west,  is  Hapsal,  a  sea-bathing  place  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  metropolis. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  is,  however, 
next  to  the  capital,  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dvina,  a  few  miles  above 
its  mouth, and  not  far  distant  from  the  head 
of  the  gulf  to  which  its  name  is  given.  Riga 
has  60,000  inhabitants,  and  great  trade, 
chiefly  in  the  export  of  hemp,  corn,  and 
timber.  It  forms  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Dvina.  Dorpat,  an  inland  town  in  the  same 
government,  possesses  a  University  of  some 
celebrity.  Mittau,  the  chief  place  in  the 
government  of  Kourland,  has  12,000  inhab- 
itants and  some  trade.  Vindau  and  Libau, 
both  in  the  same  government,  are  small 
towns  on  the  coast. 

Finland,  the  shores  of  which  are  washed 
by  the  two  gulfs  into  which  the  Baltic  di- 
vides—the Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  west,  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  south — is  an  exten- 
sive but  thinly-peopled  province,  embracing 
an  area  of  115,000*  square  miles,  with  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  inhabitants.    In  its  natural 


features  it  exhibits  a  rocky  plateau,  of 
moderate  elevation,  (from  four  to  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,)  with  an  uneven 
surface.  It  contains  numerous  rivers,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  multitude  of  lakes.  The 
climate  is  either  intensely  hot,  during  a 
brief  summer,  or  severely  cold,  during  a 
winter  which  lasts  for  three-quarters  of  the 
year.  In  some  sheltered  spots  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  hardier  grains  and  vegetables  is 
carried  on,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
vince exhibits  little  more  than  alternate 
swamps  and  pine-forests.  Its  abundant 
quarries  of  granite  supply  the  building  ma- 
terial for  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the 
Russian  capital. 

The  Finns  are  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of 
fishermen,  and  it  is  chief! y  from  them  that 
the  Riissian  navy  has  of  late  years  been 
manned.  They  owned,  until  a  recent  pe- 
riod, allegiance  to  the  Swedish  crown,  and 
their  ancestors  bravely  fought,  under  the 
banner  of  the  great  Gustavus,  the  battles 
of  Protestantism  and  religious  toleration. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  Finland  —  the 
government  of  Yiborg  —  was  acquired  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1721  ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  continued  Swedish  until  1809, 
when  it  passed  by  conquest  into  the  hands 
of  Russia. 

The  modern  capital  of  Finland,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
province,  is  Helsingfors,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Helsingfors 
has  (or  had,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Anglo-French  and  Russian  war)  16,000  in- 
habitants, with  extensive  commerce :  it  is, 
besides,  the  seat  of  a  University.  Immedi- 
ately fronting  Helsingfors  are  numerous 
small  and  rocky  islets,  of  similar  character 
to  those  which  line,  almost  throughout,  the 
Baltic  shores.  Upon  several  of  these  islets 
the  Russians  have  constructed  the  formid- 
able batteries  (hewn,  like  those  of  Cronstadt, 
out  of  the  solid  granite  rock)  which  con- 
stitute, collectively,  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg 
— one  of  the  great  arsenals  of  the  Russian 
navy.  The  batteries  of  Sveaborg  protect 
the  harbour  of  Helsingfors,  and  secure  the 
Russian  fleet,  floating  idly  within,  from 
hostile  attack.  Nor  were  the  ships  of  Rus- 
sia able  to  prevent  the  immense  destruction 
of  naval  stores  and  works  in  the  summer  of 
1853,  by  the  allied  English  and  French  fleets, 
which  successfully  bombarded  Sveaborg, 
from  mortar-boats  ranged  between  the 
neighbouring  islets. 

Viborg,  a  small  town  further  up  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  on  its  northern  side,  is  a  place 
of  reputed  strength,  as  are  several  of  the 
other  small  towns  that  lie  along  the  Baltic 
shores.  Abo,  the  former  capital  of  Finland, 
is  to  the  westward,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1827,  but  has  now  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade.  The  Uni- 
versity which  Abo  once  possessed  has  been 
transferred  to  Helsingfors,  together  with 
the  appurtenances  and  dignities  of  a  pro- 
vincial capital.  But  its  historic  memories 
yet  remain,  and  its  cathedral — of  great  an- 
tiquity— contains  numerous  interesting  me- 
morials of  a  past  period  in  Swedish  and 
Finnish  records.     Eknas,  Nystad,  Biorne- 
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borg,  Christinestad,  Yasa,  Nijni  Karleby, 
Karleby  Gamla,  and  Uleaborg,are  small  sea- 
port towns  along  the  south-western  and 
western  shores  of  the  province,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  in 
connexion  with  the  movements  of  the  united 
French  and  English  fleets  during  the  Baltic 
campaigns  of  1854-5. 

The  Aland  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  form  an  appendage  to  Fin- 
land. Like  that  province,  they  are  a  mo- 
dern acquisition  of  Russia — ceded  to  it  by 
Sweden,  in  1809.  The  entire  group  com- 
prises between  two  and  three  hundred  gra- 
nitic rocks  and  islands,  sixty  of  which  are 
inhabited.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about 
470  square  miles ;  that  of  Aland,  the  largest, 
about  250  square  miles.  The  surface  of  these 
islands  is  rocky,  and  their  hardy  inhabit- 
ants (from  12,000  to  15,000  in  number)  are 
chiefly  employed  as  fishermen  and  mariners. 

The  Aland  Islands  witnessed  the  sole  im- 
portant achievement  of  the  Anglo-French 
fleet  during  the  Baltic  campaign  of  1854 — the 
destruction  and  total  demolition  of  the  for- 
tress of  Bomarsund,  a  vast  citadel,  designed 
(had  Russian  ambition  remained  unchecked) 
to  have  become  the  "  Sevastopol"  of  northern 
Europe ;  and,  from  its  position,  a  formidable 
neighbour  to  SAveden.  The  entire  space 
across  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
from  Abo  to  Stockholm,  is  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  islands,  between  which  the 
sea  is  so  enclosed  as  to  present  in  many 
places  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  in- 
land lakes. 


Moscoiv,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Russia, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain  of  eastern 
Europe,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskva, 
which  contributes  its  waters  (by  the  channel 
of  the  Oka)  to  the  great  stream  of  the  Volga. 
It  is  a  city  with  350,000  inhabitants,  and 
with  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of 
incongruities,  in  the  shape  of  buildings  that 
display  at  once  the  architecture  of  nearly 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  that  is  any- 
where to  be  found.  Its  irregularities  of  de- 
sign and  structure  are  less  now,  however, 
than  they  were  formerly,  prior  to  the  con- 
flagration of  1812,  when  the  flames  of  the 
ancient  Russian  capital  exerted  so  fatal  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Moscow  has  risen  from  its  ashes, 
more  splendid  than  before,  magnificent,  but 
still  grotesque,  half  Asiatic  and  half  Euro- 
pean, the  meeting-point  of  barbaric  display 
that  belongs  to  an  olden  time  and  of  a  social 
condition  that  reflects  some,  at  least,  of  the 
utilities  of  the  present  day.  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  an  inner  enclosure  or  citadel,  the 
famous  Kremlin,  which  is  itself  two  miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums, 
and  buildings  of  almost  every  imaginable 
kind  ;  but  in  which  the  Tartar  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  gilded  domes  and  cupolas, 
forms  the  predominant  feature. 

The  first  view  of  Moscow,  rising  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  level  expanse  around,  is 
strikingly  described  by  a  l-ecent  traveller. 
"  It  was  out  of  the  midst  of  this  solitude  (says 
De  Custine)  that  I  saw,  as  it  were,  suddenly 


spring  up  thousands  of  pointed  steeples, 
star-spangled  belfries, airy  turrets,  strangely- 
shaped  towers,  palaces,  and  old  convents, 
the  bodies  of  which  all  remained  entirely 
concealed. 

"  This  first  view  of  the  capital  of  the  Scla- 
vonians,  rising  brightly  in  the  cold  solitudes 
of  the  Christian  East,  produces  an  impres- 
sion that  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 

"  Before  the  eye  spreads  a  landscape,  wild 
and  gloomy,  but  grand  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to 
animate  the  dreary  void,  there  rises  a  poet- 
ical city,  whose  architecture  is  without 
either  a  designating  name  or  a  known  model. 
*  *  *  This  city  is  a  country  within  itself, 
and  fields,  lakes,  and  woods,  enclosed  within 
its  limits,  place  a  considerable  distance  be- 
tween the  different  edifices  that  adorn  it. 
The  objects  being  so  scattered,  tends  greatly 
to  increase  the  effect.  The  whole  plain  is 
covered  with  a  silver  gauze.  Three  or  four 
hundred  churches,  thus  spread,  present  to 
the  eye  an  immense  semicircle  ;  so  that  when 
approaching  the  city,  towards  sunset  on  a 
stormy  evening,  it  would  be  easy  to  fancy 
you  saw  a  rainbow  of  fire  impending  above 
the  churches  of  Moscow  :  this  is  the  halo  of 
the  holy  city.  But  at  about  three-quarters 
of  a  league  from  the  gate  the  illusion  van- 
ishes. Here  the  very  real  and  heavy  brick 
palace  of  Petrovski  arrests  the  attention. 
It  was  built  by  Catherine  after  an  odd  mo- 
dern design :  the  ornaments  with  which  it 
is  profusely  covered  stand  in  white  against 
the  red  walls.  These  decorations,  which  are 
formed  I  think  of  plaster,  are  in  a  style  of 
extravagant  Gothic.  The  building  is  as 
square  as  a  die,  which  by  no  means  renders 
its  general  effect  more  imposing.  It  is  here 
that  the  sovereign  stops,  when  he  means  to 
make  a  solemn  entrance  into  Moscow.  A 
summer  theatre,  a  ball-room,  and  a  garden, 
have  been  established,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  public  cafe.,  the  rendezvous  of  the  city 
loungers  during  the  summer  season. 

"After  passing  Petrovski,  the  enchant- 
ment gradually  disperses,  so  that  by  the  time 
of  entering  Moscow,  we  feel  as  if  waking 
from  a  brilliant  dream  to  a  very  dull  and 
prosaic  reality — a  vast  city  without  any  real 
monuments  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  without 
a  single  object  worthy  of  a  discriminative 
and  thoughtful  approbation.  Before  so 
heavy  and  a  wit  ward  a  copy  of  Europe,  we  ask 
with  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  Asia, 
whose  apparition  had  struck  us  with  admira- 
tion so  short  a  time  before?  Moscow,  view- 
ed from  without  and  as  a  whole,  is  a  crea- 
tion of  sylphs,  a  world  of  chimeras ;  when 
inspected  close  at  hand  and  in  detail,  it  is  a 
vast  trading  city,  without  regularity,  dusty, 
ill  paved,  ill  built,  thinly  peopled  ;  in  short, 
though  it  unquestionably  exhibits  the  work 
of  a  powerful  hand,  it  betrays  also  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  head  wrhose  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful has  failed  to  produce  one  single  chef 
d'oeuvre.  The  Russian  people  are  strong  in 
arms,  that  is,  in  numbers, but  in  the  strength 
of  imagination  they  are  altogether  deficient. 

"  Nevertheless,  amid  tne  chaos  of  plaster, 
brick,  and  boards,  that  is  called  Moscow, 
two  points  nev.  r  cease  to  attract  the  eye — 
the  church  of  St.  Basil,  an^l  the  Kremlin, — 
the  Kremlin,  of  which  Napoleon  himself  was 
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only  able  to  disturb  a  few  stones.  This  pro- 
digious fabric,  with  its  white  irregular  walls, 
and  its  battlements  rising  above  battlements, 
is  in  itself  as  large  as  a  city.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  when  I  first  entered  Moscow,  the 
grotesque  piles  of  churches  and  palaces  em- 
braced within  the  citadel  rose  in  light 
against  a  dimly-pourtrayed  background,  poor 
in  design  and  cold  in  colouring,  though  we 
are  still  burning  with  heat,  suffocating  with 
dust,  and  devoured  by  mosquitoes.  It  is  the 
long  continuance  of  the  hot  season  which 
gives  the  colour  to  southern  scenery  ;  in  the 
north  we  feel  the  effects  of  the  summer,  but 
we  do  not  see  them  ;  in  vain  does  the  air  be- 
come heated  for  a  moment,  the  earth  remains 
always  discoloured. 

"  The  Kremlin  is  not  like  any  other  palace  , 
it  is  a  city  in  itself;  a  city  that  forms  the 
root  of  Moscow,  and  that  serves  as  the  fron- 
tier fortress  between  two  quarters  of  the 
world.  Under  the  successors  of  Gengis- 
Khan,  Asia  made  her  last  rush  upon  Europe ; 
in  turning  to  retreat,  she  struck  the  earth 
with  her  foot,  and  from  thence  rose  the 
Kremlin  ! 

"Towers  of  every  form, — round,  square, 
and  with  pointed  roofs, — belfries,  donjons, 
turrets,  spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  uponmina- 
rets,  steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  co- 
lour ;  palaces,  domes,  watch-towers,  walls, 
embattlemented  and  pierced  with  loopholes ; 
ramparts,  fortifications  of  every  species, 
whimsical  inventions,  incomprehensible  de- 
vices, chiosks  by  the  side  of  cathedrals — 
everything  announces  violation  and  dis- 
order, everything  betrays  the  continual  sur- 
veillance necessary  to  the  security  of  the  sin- 
gular beings  who  were  condemned  to  live  in 
this  supernatural  world.  Yet  these  innu- 
merable monuments  of  pride,  caprice,  vo- 
luptuousness, glory,  and  piety,  notwith- 
standing their  apparent  variety,  express 
one  single  idea,  which  reigns  here  every- 
where— war  maintained  by  fear.  The  Krem- 
lin is  the  work  of  a  superhuman  being,  but 
that  being  is  malevolent.  Glory  in  slavery 
— such  is  the  allegory  figured  by  this  satanic 
monument,  as  extraordinary  in  architecture 
as  the  visions  of  St.  John  are  in  poetry.  It 
is  a  habitation  which  would  suit  some  of 
the  personages  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"  In  vain  is  each  turret  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  character  and  its  particular  use  ;  all 
have  the  same  signification, — terror  armed. 

"  Some  resemble  the  caps  of  priests,  others 
the  mouth  of  a  dragon,  others  swords,  their 
points  in  the  air,  others  the  forms  and  even 
the  colours  of  various  exotic  fruits ;  some 
again  represent  a  head-dress  of  the  Czars, 
pointed  and  adorned  with  jewels  like  that 
of  the  Doge  of  Venice;  others  are  simple 
crowns;  and  all  this  multitude  of  towers 
faced  with  glazed  tiles,  of  metallic  cupolas, 
of  enamelled,  gilded,  azured,  and  silvered 
domes,  shine  in  the  sun  like  the  colossal 
stalactites  of  the  salt-mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow.  These  enormous  pil- 
lars, these  steeples  and  turrets  of  every 
shape,  pointed,  pyramidical,  and  circular,  but 
always  in  some  manner  suggesting  the  idea 
of  the  human  form,  seem  to  reign  over  the 
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city  and  the  land.  To  see  them  from  afar, 
shining  in  the  sky,  one  might  fancy  them 
an  assembly  of  potentates  richly  robed  and 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  their  dignity, 
a  meeting  of  ancestral  beings,  a  council  of 
kings,  each  seated  upon  his  tomb  ;  spectres 
hovering  over  the  pinnacles  of  a  palace.  To 
inhabit  a  place  like  the  Kremlin  is  not  to 
reside,  it  is  to  defend  one's  self.  Oppression 
creates  revolt,  revolt  necessitates  precau- 
tions, precautions  increase  dangers,  and  this 
long  series  of  actions  and  reactions  engen- 
ders a  monster;  that  monster  is  despotism, 
which  has  built  itself  a  house  at  Moscow. 
The  giants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  were 
they  to  return  to  earth  to  visit  their  de- 
generate successors,  might  still  find  a  suit- 
able habitation  in  the  Kremlin. 

"  Everything,  whether  purposely  or  not, 
has  a  symbolical  sense  in  its  architecture ; 
but  the  real,  the  abiding,  that  appears  after 
you  have  divested  yourself  of  your  first  emo- 
tions in  the  contemplation  of  these  barbaric 
splendours,  is,  after  all,  only  a  congregation 
of  dungeons  pompously  surnamed  palaces 
and  cathedrals.  The  Russians  may  do  their 
best,  but  they  can  never  come  out  of  the 
prison. 

"  The  very  climate  is  an  accomplice  of  ty- 
ranny. The  cold  of  the  country  does  not 
permit  the  construction  of  vast  churches, 
where  the  faithful  would  be  frozen  at  prayer : 
here  the  soul  is  not  lifted  to  heaven  by  the 
glories  of  religious  architecture ;  in  this 
zone  man  can  only  build  to  his  God  gloomy 
donjons.  The  sombre  cathedrals  of  the 
Kremlin,  with  their  narrow  vaults  and  thick 
walls,  resemble  caves  ;  they  are  painted  pri- 
sons, just  as  the  palaces  are  gilded  gaols. 

"  As  travellers  say  of  the  recesses  of  the 
Alps,  so  of  the  wonders  of  this  architecture, 
they  are  horribly  beautiful."  1 

Next  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Musco- 
vites, the  most  interesting  localities  in  Great 
Russia  are  the  two  Novgorods  ;  the  one, 
Great  Novgorod,  as  it  is  still  called,  on  ac- 
count of  its  historic  fame;  Nijni  (or  Lower) 
Novgorod,  from  its  commercial  importance. 
The  former,  however,  no  longer  merits  the 
appellation  of  Great.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Volkhov,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  is  now  only  a 
moderate-sized  provincial  town,  the  capital 
of  the  government  to  which  its  name  is 
given,  with  15,000  inhabitants.  Three  and 
a  half  centuries  since,  it  was  the  capital  of 
an  independent  state,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  population  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  Europe.  "  Who  can  resist  God 
and  the  great  Novgorod?  " — was  a  saying  of 
the  northern  nations  during  this  flourishing 
era  of  its  history.  The  large  space  still  co- 
vered by  the  remains  of  its  crumbling  edi- 
fices attests  something  of  its  past  history. 

But  at  Nijni  Novgorod  the  traveller  sees 
a  flourishing  city  of  the  present  day.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  beautiful :  the  older 
portion  of  it  is  built  upon  a  steep  promon- 
tory of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Oka 
with  the  Volga,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Moscow.  Around  it  spreads  the 
vast  plain,  boundless  as  the  sea.  Nijni  Nov- 
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gorod  has  not  many  more  than  30,000  per- 
manent inhabitants, but  ten  times  that  num- 
ber of  persons  resort  to  it  on  occasion  of  its 
great  fair,  held,  annually  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  During  six  weeks  of 
the  year  the  commerce  of  the  two  richest 
quarters  of  the  globe  meets  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga.  A  suburb 
of  the  town  has  been  built  below  the  hill  on 
which  the  older  part  of  Nijni  stands,  along 
the  bank  of  the  Oka.  This  new  town  in- 
creases every  year,  and  is  becoming  more 
important  and  populous  than  the  upper 
town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Kremlin  of  Nijni  ;  for  every  Russian  city 
has  its  Kremlin,  (or  citadel,)  as  every  Spanish 
city  has  its  Alcazar.  The  Kremlin  of  Nijni 
is  nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference. 

The  fair  of  Nijni  is  probably  the  most 
considerable  in  the  world.  It  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  people  the  least  alike  in  person, 
costume,  language,  religion,  and  manners. 
Men  from  Thibet,  from  Bucharia,  Finris, 
Greeks,  English,  and  Parisians:  it  is  like 
the  merchants'  doomsday.  The  number  of 
strangers  present  at  Nijni  every  day  during 
the  fair  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  men  who  compose  this  yearly  gather- 
ing come  and  go  daily;  but  the  average 
number  always  continues  pretty  nearly  the 
same  :  nevertheless,  on  certain  days  there 
are  at  Nijni  as  many  as  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  visual  consumption  of  bread  in 
the  pacific  camp  amounts  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  per  day.  Except 
at  the  season  of  this  saturnalia  of  trade  and 
industry,  the  city  is  lifeless:  its  permanent 
inhabitants  are  lost  in  its  vast  streets  and 
naked  squares  during  the  nine  months  that 
the  fair-ground  remains  forsaken. 

Few  of  the  other  cities  in  this  portion  of 
Russia  give  occasion  for  special  remark,  or 
possess  any  superior  importance  than  at- 
taches to  them  as  provincial  capitals.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  considerable  seats  of 
inland  trade,  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  extensive  river-navigation  that  belongs 
to  the  great  plain.  Smolensk,  Pskov,  Tver, 
Vologda,  Jaroslavl,  Kostroma,  Vladimir, 
Tambov,  Voronej,  Koursk,  Orel,  Kalouga, 
Toula,  and  Riazan,  are  the  capitals  of  their 
respective  governments.  Tambov  and  Orel 
are  great  centres  of  agricultural  produce. 
Toula  has  some  mining  industry  and  works 
in  metal,  but  these  are  less  flourishing  now 
than  formerly.  Smolensk,  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Dnieper,  has  been  connected  with 
many  important  events  in  Russian  history, 
and  is  associated  with  the  events  that  at- 
tended Napoleon's  disastrous  invasion  of  the 
country  in  1812.  Jaroslavl,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  (to  the  N.  E.  of  Moscow,)  is  an  im- 
portant entrepftt  for  the  commerce  of  the 
interior,  and  is  a  large  place,  with  2c  ,000  in- 
habitants. Its  painted  and  gilded  towers, 
almost  as  numerous  as  its  houses,  shine  at  a 
distance  like  those  of  Moscow ;  but  the  as- 
pect of  Jaroslavl  is  less  picturesque  than 
that  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  streets  are 
immensely  broad,  the  squares  spacious,  and 
the  houses  separated  by  wide  intervals. 
Notwithstanding  its  commercial  importance, 
due  entirely  to  the  Volga,  its  "  silent  high- 
way,"— (everything  in  Russia  is  silent,  em- 


blematic of  the  dull  and  leaden  uniformity 
which  characterises  the  empire  of  the  czar, 
throughout  its  vast  extent,) — the  city  looks 
empty,  dull,  and  dreary. 

Archangel,  the  most  northern  emporium  of 
Russian  commerce,  demands  a  passing  note 
of  remark.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  northern  Dvina,  a  short  distance  above 
the  point  at  which  its  waters  enter  the 
White  Sea.  But  the  harbour  is  closed  by 
ice  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  year. 
Archangel,  however,  has  24,500  inhabitants, 
and  some  manufactures,  as  well  as  trade. 
Petrozavadsk,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Onega,  has  an  imperial  foundery  of  cannon, 
and  other  works  in  metal. 


The  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  as  well  as 
those  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Polish 
crown,  are  exclusively  agricultural.  In  the 
former,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  interior 
— Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper— attracts  attention 
alike  by  its  ancient  fame  and  its  present  im- 
portance. It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  in  the  empire,  and  has  nearly  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Kiev  is  of  early  origin,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  Russian  monarchy. 
It  was  here  that  Christianity  was  first  plant- 
ed amongst  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Southern 
Russia.  In  the  per.od  between  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  independent  Rus- 
sian princes,  amongst  whom  the  rulers  of 
Kiev  held  a  distinguished  place,  cultivated 
both  social  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  sovereigns  of  the  declining  Byzantine 
empire,  and  the  dome  and  paintings  of  St. 
Sophia  were  rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of 
Kiev  and  Novgorod.  But  Kiev  subsequently 
declined  before  the  rising  greatness  of  Mos- 
cow. It  is  still  regarded  as  a  sacred  city  by 
the  Russians.  The  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  with  gilded  domes  and  spires,  give 
Kiev  an  imposing  appearance  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  but  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  houses  built  chiefly  of 
wood.  A  magnificent  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Dnieper  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, the  work  of  an  English  engineer. 

The  small  town  of  Poltava,  or  Pultowa,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  government  of  that 
name,  (430  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Moscow,)  recalls 
the  memories  of  the  day  when  "fortune  left 
the  royal  Swede,"  and  the  hitherto  brilliant 
star  of  Charles  XII.  paled  before  the  rising 
greatness  of  Peter  of  Russia. 


The  provinces  of  Vilna,  Grodno,  Minsk, 
Moghilev,  and  Vitebsk,  in  Western  Paissia, 
formed  the  ancient  Lithuania,  a  territory 
which  at  one  time  constituted  an  independ- 
ent grand-duchy,  but  afterwards  became 
united  to  the  Polish  crown.  The  iniquitous 
partitions  of  1773  and  '95  transferred  nearly 
the  Avhole  of  this  region  to  Russia.  The 
city  of  Vilna,  or  Wilna,  (42,000  inhabitants,) 
founded  in  the  14th  century,  the  former  capi- 
tal of  the  grand-duchy,  is  still  the  chief  place 
in  the  Lithuanian  provinces.  It  stands  on 
the  r  ver  Viliua,  an  affluent  of  the  Niemen. 
Vilna  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  now  dimin- 
ished in  importance.     Among  its  inhabit- 
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nils  are  a  great  number  of  Jews,  Mho 
carry  on  the  chief  trade  of  the  province. 
The  towns  of  Vitebsk,  Moghilev,  Minsk, 
Grodno,  and  Bialystok,  are  only  of  provin- 
cial note. 

Poland,  long  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
independent  monarchies  of  Europe,  is  now 
a  mere  Russian  province.  There  is  still, 
indeed,  a  nominal  kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
it  is  in  all  respects  an  integral  portion  of  the 
wide-spread  empire  of  the  Czar,  and  has  in 
reality  no  separate  existence.  The  history 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Polish  nation  into 
the  adjoining  monarchies  is  well  known.  Po- 
land once  embraced  an  area  of  284,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  eleven  millions, — 
its  territory  stretching  from  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary  and  Turkey  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  A  third  part  of  Poland  was  appro- 
priated by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  in  1772,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  twenty-one  years  later, — Rus- 
sia, on  each  occasion,  taking  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  a  small  portion  of  the  former  Polish 
territory  (about  49,000  square  miles)  was 
erected  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
received  a  separate  constitution  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  under  whose  protection 
it  was  placed.  Put  the  insurrection  of  1830 
led  to  the  destruction  of  this,  the  only  bar- 
rier between  the  Polish  nation  and  the  serf- 
dom of  the  Russian  population;  and  the  so- 
called  modern  kingdom  of  Poland  is  now 
merely  a  province  of  the  empire  at  large. 

Warsaw,  the  ancient  cap  tal  of  Poland,  is 
still  a  considerable  city,  with  1(;4,000  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula:  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
in  the  suburb  of  Praga,  connected  with  it 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Warsaw  has  numerous 
fine  public  buildings,  among  -which  are  a 
cathedral,  and  many  literary  and  scientific 
estabbshments.  The  chief  part  of  its  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  number  a 
fifth  part  of  its  population. 

Warsaw  is  a  great  station  for  the  Russian 
army,  a  numerous  body  of  which  is  required 
here  (and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Polish 
Russia)  to  maintain  the  province  in  siib- 

i  The  Russians  of  the  South.  By  Shirley  Brooks. 
London,  1854. 

2  After  consuming  all  the  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
rats,  frogs,  snakes,  reptiles,  and  the  miserable 
remnant  of  such  food  as  desperation  suggests  or 
chance  supplies,  Firley,  the  heroic  commander 
of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  (a  man  of  English 
descent,)  seeing  his  followers  reduced  to  the  very 
last  extremity,  ordered  all  the  bodies  of  the  young 
Cossacks  recently  killed  to  be  collected,  had  them 
cut  up  and  salted  with  gunpowder,  and  then  dis- 
tributed amongst  his  famishing  troops.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  testified  an  insurmountable  re- 
pugnance to  taste  of  this  fare,  so  novel  and  re- 
volting; but  the  rest,  impelled  by  the  imperious 
rage  of  hunger,  were  fain  to  follow  the  example 
set  them  by  their  chief  himself.  Monks,  arti- 
sans, and  priests,  crowded  to  die  in  the  breach 
Occasionally  the  Cossacks  speculated  on  the 
chances  of  an  assault:  every  day,  towards  even- 
ing, and  at  sunrise,  whilst  the  Polish  flag  waved 
at  the  summit  of  the  castle,  was  chaunted,  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  the  solemn  hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  queen  and  patroness  of  Poland, 
to  the  intent  that  she  might  deliver  the  remnant 


jection,  and  to  check  the  aspirations  after 
regained  independence  which  are  still  so 
rife  in  the  mind  of  the  Polish  nation.  With 
this  purpose,  many  strong  fortresses  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  this  portion  of  the  empire :  one  of 
the  strongest  among  them  is  Brcst-Litov, 
(or  P>rzesc-Litevski,j  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bug,  within  the  government  of  Grodno. 
Kalisch  and  Lublin,  in  Poland,  are  both 
considerable  commercial  towns. 

The  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  Podolia, 
Kiev,  and  Volhynia — the  first  and  last -named 
of  them  formerly  included  within  the  Polish 
Ukraine,  a  tract  enclosed  between  the  Dnie- 
per and  the  Dniester  on  either  hand, and  wa- 
tered by  the  numerous  tributaries  of  those 
rivers,  are  the  great  corn-producing  districts 
of  Russia.  Towards  the  season  of  harvest 
they  exhibit  a  wonderful  display.  "  Regions 
apparently  illimitable  stretch  away  on  every 
side,  presenting  in  unrivalled  vastness  the 
spectacle  of  a  sea  of  waving  corn — an  ex- 
panse whose  wealth  the  eye,  overpowered 
witli  its  hugeness,  vainly  struggles  to  em- 
brace and  to  appreciate.  There  ripens  the 
treasure  of  the  thousand  granaries  of  Europe 
— there  rolls  the  golden  flood  destined  to 
break  upon  a  hundred  shores."  1 

The  cities  in  this  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kiev,  already  noticed,  are  not 
considerable.  Kamienetz,  (15,000  inhabit- 
ants,) the  capital  of  Podolia,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Dniester,  has  a  strong  fortress, 
built  upon  a  lofty  rock.  It  was  once  re- 
garded, under  Polish  rule,  as  the  barrier  of 
Christendom  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  Zbaraz, 
a  small  town  of  Lower  Podolia,  is  memor- 
able in  Polish  history  for  a  siege  which  it 
sustained  against  the  Cossack  and  Tartar 
armies  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  remarkable  defences 
upon  record.-  Jitomir,  the  capital  of  Vol- 
hynia, has  28,00(1  inhabitants,  and  four  great 
annual  fairs,  at  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  trade  is  carried  on. 


The  province  of  Bessarabia,  in  Southern 
Russia,  was  acquired  from  Turkey  by  the 

of  her  brave  people  from  their  hapless  fate  ;  and 
many  a  time  did  the  strains  of  this  pious  and 
warlike  hymn  revive  the  courage  of  the  dying, 
and  pour  into  the  despairing  soul  the  balm  of 
cheering  hope  and  the  quietude  of  resignation. 
The  Cossacks,  having  heard  of  the  misery  that 
prevailed  in  the  Polish  camp,  made,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to 
surprise  it.  They  forced  the  first,  second,  and 
third  intrenchments;  they  were  already  on  the 
point  of  butchering  the  wounded;  already  had 
they  raised  their  cry  of  triumph;  when,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard  in 
their  rear;  they  fell  by  hundreds,  and  these  in- 
cessant and  murderous  discharges  fully  impressed 
them  with  the  belief  that  they  were  being  at- 
tacked by  some  new  enemy,  whereupon  they 
turned  about  and  fled,  the  garrison  making  a 
sortie  and  pursuing  them.  The  day  broke,  and 
an  arrow,  shot  by  some  unknown  hand,  fell  in 
the  centre  of  the  Polish  camp  :  it  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion, announcing  the  arrival  of  the  king  with  re- 
inforcements. The  siege  was  ultimately  raised, 
with  immense  loss  to  the  assailants.  (  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ukraine,  by  Count  Krasinski.  1849.) 
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treaty  of  1812.  It  had  previously  formed  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  province  of  Moldavia, 
from  which  it  is  now  divided  by  the  line  of 
the  Pruth.  It  lies  between  the  Pruth,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Danube.  Bessarabia  is 
not  a  corn-growing  province.  The  voca- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  is  chiefly  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle.  Its  pastures  are 
rich  and  extensive,  and  cattle  from  the  dis- 
tant provinces  are  sent  thither  for  grazing. 

Kichinev,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a 
considerable  town,  with  42,000  inhabitants. 
Bender,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  is 
a  small  fortified  town,  chiefly  noteworthy 
as  the  residence,  after  the  disasters  of  Pul- 
towa,  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whose 
hospitable  reception  by  the  Turks  might 
have  met  with  a  more  gracious  return  than 
it  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  royal 
fugitive.  The  fortress  of  Ismail,  on  the 
Danube,  is  memorable  in  connexion  with 
the  campaigns  of  the  Russian  general  Su- 
warrow,  by  whom  it  was  taken,  and  the 
town  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  in  1790. 

Kherson  and  Iekaterinoslavl,  the  pro- 
vinces next  in  order,  consist  chiefly  of 
steppe-land,  which  is  also  the  characteristic 
of  the  greater  part  of  Taurida — including 
the  famous  peninsula  of  the  Crimea.  South- 
ern Russia  is  rich  in  cattle,  bred  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  their  tallow,  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  which  is  carried  on  in  the  go- 
vernments above  named.  The  town  of 
Kherson,  (30,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  was  built  by  Catherine 
II.  Its  great  claim  to  an  Englishman's  re- 
gard is  the  fact  of  its  possessing  the  remains 
of  the  philanthropist  Howard,  who  died  here 
— a  victim  to  his  own  disinterested  labours 
— in  1790.  An  obelisk  was  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  over  his  grave,  which 
is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  town. 
Nikolaiev,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
Boug,  about  twenty-three  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Dnieper,  is  a  port  of  some 
note,  and  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Russian 
navy.  It  possesses  a  naval  school,  and  has 
28,000  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Southern  Russia,  in 
so  far  as  commercial  greatness  is  concerned, 
centres  in  Odessa,  on  the  north- western 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Odessa  is  the  great 
outlet  for  the  agricultural  provinces  of  the 
empire — the  mouth-piece  of  its  surplus  corn- 
produce.  It  is  thither  that  the  wheat  which 
forms  the  golden  harvest  of  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces is  conveyed,  in  waggons  of  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  construction,  drawn  by 
oxen  across  the  intervening  steppe.  For 
Odessa  stands  at  the  very  edge  of  the  steppe- 
land.  Odessa  was  only  founded  so  lately  as 
1796,  but  rose  rapidly  into  commercial  im- 
portance, and  had,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Anglo-French  and  Russian  war  in 
1854,  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Amongst  these  were  people  of  nearly  every 
nation — Italians,  Greeks,  Germans,  Polish 
Jews,  with  a  few  English  and  French.  A 
visitor  to  Odessa,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
thus  describes  its  aspect.  "  The  town,  ex- 
ceedingly spacious,  is  laid  out  with  great 
regularity,  and  with  a  width  of  street  which 
will  leave  little  complaint  to  the  sanitary 
reformers  of  future  days,  should  such  mis- 


chievous persons  ever  be  admitted  into 
Russia.  The  streets,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  are  in  many  cases  precipitous,  and 
the  wretched  state  of  the  paving  adds  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  pedestrians.  The  best 
paving  is  where  small  rough  stones  are 
placed  closely,  as  this  affords  a  foothold  in 
wet  weather.  Elsewhere  there  is  a  narrow 
line  of  slabs,  running  down  the  middle  of 
the  trottoir,  (if  one  may  so  use  the  word,) 
the  right  and  left  of  this  strip  being  left  un- 
touched. Beyond  this,  and  between  what 
ought  to  be  the  kerb  and  the  carriage-way, 
is  the  drainage  of  Odessa — a  brick  channel, 
about  two  feet  deep,  open  at  the  top,  and 
with  which  the  houses  communicate  by 
similar  but  smaller  channels,  crossing  the 
footway,  but  usually  covered  with  a  board. 
As  these  larger  channels  turn  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  cross 
them,  to  the  continuous  disgust  of  the  organ 
usually  affected  by  such  places,  while  the 
eye  is  also  constantly  annoyed  by  very 
loathsome  sights.  The  carriage-way  is  un- 
speakably rough  in  most  parts,  and  the 
traveller  in  one  of  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  the  town,  which  dash  about  with  a 
headlong  audacity  delightful  to  behold  from 
a  safe  place,  has  frequent  cause  to  exe- 
crate the  road  over  which  he  is  tearing. 
So  much  for  paving  and  draining.  The 
lighting  of  this  large  town  is  worthy  of  the 
other  arrangements.  The  residence  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  the  site  of  a 
dozen  palaces,  has  no  gas.  There  is  a  series 
of  oil  lamps,  which  serve  to  mark  out  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  occasionally  to 
preserve  the  pedestrian  from  an  open  drain, 
but  these  are  miserably  insufficient.  There 
is  a  sort  of  excuse  offered  for  the  absence  of 
paving ;  the  stone  of  the  district  is  too  soft, 
and  the  experiment  of  asphalte  fails  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alternately  intense  heat  and 
cold;  while  the  real  paving-slab  cannot  be 
procured  nearer  than  Trieste.  For  people 
who  believe  in  excuses  this  may  serve ;  an 
inconsiderate  Englishman  might  say,  'Very 
well,  fetch  the  slabs  from  Trieste,'  but  this 
is  not  the  way  in  these  parts.  But  for  the 
absence  of  gas  there  is  no  reason  at  all,  ex- 
cept that  one  which  will  ever  oppose  all  im- 
provement in  Russia.  The  habit  of  bigoted 
or  interested  hostility  to  every  change  has 
repeatedly  interfered  when  it  has  been  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  gas-manufactory; 
and  so  the  inhabitants  of  Odessa  have  gone 
on  nightly  breaking  their  shins  and  tumbling 
into  their  dirty  drains,  for  want  of  an  article 
which  no  respectable  English  village  is 
without.  The  remaining  feature  of  the 
streets  of  Odessa  is  one  to  which  I  adverted 
in  my  last  letter — the  dust.  I  may  almost 
be  suspected  of  dwelling  upon  a  trivial  mat- 
ter ;  but  let  the  doubter  visit  Odessa,  and  let 
him  walk  down  three  streets  of  the  town  in 
his  Sunday  black,  and  he  will  '  see  what 
then.'  The  dust  lies  like  a  universal  shroud 
of  some  two  or  three  inches  thick.  The 
slightest  breeze  flings  it  over  the  town  in 
clouds,  the  lightest  footstep  sends  it  flying 
high  in  dense  heaps.  When,  therefore,  I 
tell  you  that  hundreds  of  the  carriages  of 
the  place,  driven  at  high  speed — the  shaft- 
horse  in  a  rapid  trot,  and  his  companion  by 
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his  side  in  a  showy  canter — are  perpetually 
rushing  through  the  streets,  the  statement 
that  Odessa  lives  in  a  cloud  is  no  figure  of 
speech.  I  have  ventured  a  complaint  or 
two,  when  turning  a  corner  I  have  suddenly 
found  myself  blinded,  and  covered  all  over 
with  a  fine  white  powder,  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  rid;  but  my  Odessa 
friends  laugh,  and  say, '  Only  wait  and  see  a 
real  dust-day.  This  is  nothing.'  And  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  believe  that  for  hours  to- 
gether, as  I  am  told  is  the  case,  the  houses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  are  utterly 
invisible.  There  are  no  water-carts  ;  but  I 
believe  water  is  considered  to  aggravate  the 
evil,  as  it  converts  the  dust  into  a  horrible 
mud,  which,  from  the  state  of  the  'pave- 
ment,' is  almost  impassable.  Such  are  the 
comforts  of  the  morning  and  evening  pro- 
menade of  Odessa."  (The  Russian  oj'  the 
South.) 


The  Crimea. — a  peninsular  region  which 
the  events  of  the  present  day  have  invested 
with  an  interest  equal  to  that  attaching  to 
the  peninsula  of  the  Morea  in  reference  to 
the  occurrences  of  ancient  history — forms 
part  of  the  government  of  Taurida,  one  Of 
the  provinces  of  Southern  Russia.  It  is  only 
united  to  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop,  a  neck  of  land  which 
in  its  narrowest  part  measures  five  miles 
across.  Thence  the  peninsula  projects  south- 
ward into  the  heart  of  the  Black  Sea.  From 
the  isthmus  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  (not  far  from  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava)  is  a  distance,  in  a  direct  line, 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  From  its 
easternmost  point  to  the  western  extremity 
the  Crimea  measures  two  hundred  miles. 
But  the  more  eastward  portion  of  the  pen- 
insula is  of  much  narrower  limits  than  be- 
long to  the  larger  portion  of  its  extent. 

The  waters  which  enclose  (or  nearly  en- 
close) the  Crimea,  consist,  to  the  west  and 
south,  of  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine  ;  to  the 
eastAvard,  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  narrower 
portion  of  the  Euxine,  which  washes  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop  on  its  western  side,  is 
called  the  Gulf  of  Perekop,  or  Kerkinit 
Gulf.  The  water  that  washes  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus  belongs  to  the  Siwash, 
or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The 
Putrid  Sea  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov  by  a  narrow  and  low  tongue 
of  land  —  the  tongue  of  Arabat  —  seventy 
miles  long,  and  less  than  a  single  mile  broad. 
The  Black  Sea  is  generally  deep.  The  Sea 
of  Azov— called  by  the  ancients  the  Palus 
Mceotis  (or  Maeotic  Marsh)— is  comparatively 
shallow,  yet  deep  enough,  as  recent  events 
have  shown,  to  be  made  the  medium  of  con- 
siderable commercial  traffic.  The  Strait  of 
Kertch,  or  Yenikale,!  which  leads  from  the 
Euxine  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  admits  the  safe 
passage  of  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage, 
and  carrying  warlike  stores. 

The  Crimea  embraces  an  area  of  about  ten 
thousand  square  miles— an  extent  not  much 
less  than  twice  that  of  the  county  of  York. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula — includ- 
ing all  its  middle  and  northern  portion — con- 
1  Properly  Yeni-kaleh,  i.  e.  New  Castle. 


sists  of  steppe-land,  fiat,  waterless,  arid, 
dreary,  and  unproductive.  The  remainder, 
comprising  the  whole  range  of  its  southern 
coast,  is  a  mountain-region,  with  numerous 
fertile  and  watered  valleys.  Day  and  night 
scarcely  stand  in  more  distinct  antagonism 
to  one  another  than  do  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  famous  peninsula — 
the  one,  consisting  of  the  flat  and  dreary 
steppe  ;  the  other,  a  region  so  varied  in  sur- 
face, and  so  delightful  in  climate,  as  to  have 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Russian  Italy. 
The  mountains  attain  in  their  highest  point 
(named  Chatyr-dagh  bv  the  Turks)  an  eleva- 
tion of  5110  feet.  The  extended  chain  of 
Mount  Vaila,  which  fronts  the  Euxine  to  the 
westward  of  this  point,  is  between  four  and 
five  thousand  feet  high  in  parts.  The  general 
features  of  the  range  are  bold  crags  and 
ravines,  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
while  on  the  lower  seaward  slopes  are  wal- 
nut, chestnut,  mulberry,  and  cypress  trees. 

The  rivers  of  the  Crimea  are  inconsider- 
able as  geographical  features,  but  some  of 
them  have  become,  by  the  events  of  1854-5, 
great  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  longest 
of  them,  the  Salghir,  after  flowing  through 
the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Siwash  or  Putrid 
Sea.  The  streams  that  flow  towards  the 
western  coast  are  five  in  number — theCher- 
naya,  Belbek,  Alma,  Katcha,  and  Bulganak. 
The  valleys  of  all  these  streams  are  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula:  they 
derive  their  waters  from  the  mountain-re- 
gion of  the  south  coast,  and  flow  through 
the  valleys  that  open  out  thence  in  a.  north- 
erly and  north-westerly  direction.  The  Cher- 
naya  enters  the  head  of  the  inlet  upon  which 
Sevastopol  stands  :  the  Alma — the  name  of 
which  recalls  the  united  efforts  of  British 
and  French  valour,  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  landing  of  the  allied  forces  in  the 
Crimea,  in  September,  1854 — is  the  second  in 
order  in  proceeding  from  Sevastopol  to  the 
northward. 

The  climate  of  the  Crimea  exhibits  extra- 
ordinary diversities,  according  to  the  differ- 
ences of  locality.  The  steppe-land  is  in- 
tensely cold  in  winter ;  parched  with  burning 
heat  during  the  opposite  season.  The  north- 
ward slopes  of  the  mountain-region,  and  the 
unsheltered  plateaus  which  the  high  grounds 
form  in  some  localities,  exhibit  (as  the  cam- 
paigns of  1854-5  upon  the  heights  around 
Sevastopol  testify)  scarcely  less  striking  di- 
versities of  seasonal  temperature,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  the  most  sudden  and 
violent  changes  from  heat  to  cold  and  from 
drought  to  moisture.  But  the  sheltered  val- 
leys of  the  mountain-region,  and,  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  the  seaward  slopes  of  the 
chain,  possess  a  climate  which  has  been  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  these  portions  of  the  Crimea  are  prob- 
ably justly  entitled  to  their  reputed  esteem 
as  the  paradise  of  Southr  rn  Russia.  It  does 
not  require  much  to  make  a  paradise  by 
contrast  with  the  dreary  steppe,  but  the 
plain  that  stretches  along  the  Euxine  coast, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yaila,  appears  to  be  in 
truth  a  delightful  region.  It  was  here  that 
the  summer  villas  of  the  Russian  imperial 
familjr  and  nobility  had  of  late  years  been 
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located,  until  the  luxurious  repose  of  their 
owners  was  disturbed,  within  a  recent  pe- 
riod, by  the  rude  storm  of  war. 

The  Crimea  produces  nothing  of  any  value 
but  salt,  which  is  obtained  in  some  quantity 
from  numerous  salt-marshes  near  the  coast, 
along  the  Putrid  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Perekop,  Kaffa,  and  elsewhere.  Its  ca- 
pabilities for  the  exercise  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry are  as  various  as  its  soil  and  climate. 
In  the  hilly  and  watered  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula the  soil  is  abundantly  productive,  and 
perhaps  no  part  of  Europe — scarcely  even  any 
region  of  similar  extent  in  the  world — ex- 
hibits a  more  varied  flora.  A  few  days'  rain, 
and  a  few  hours'  sunshine,  suffice  to  cover 
the  ground  with  a  multitude  of  wild  flowers, 
amongst  which  the  snowdrop,  the  crocus, 
and  the  hyacinth,  lend  their  charms  to  the 
early  spring,  while  numerous  rich  fruits  and 
rare  flowers  come  into  being  and  gradu- 
ally ripen  towards  perfection  with  the  ad- 
vancing season.  The  vine  is  cultured  with 
great  success  in  its  sheltered  valleys,  and 
the  mulberry  has  been  extensively  planted 
of  later  years.  The  olive,  the  fig,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  oi*ange,all  flourish,  and  the 
lively  little  caper-bush  is  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  Even  the  steppe  becomes  a  verdant 
meadow  of  tall  waving  grass  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  before  the  heats 
of  advancing  summer  come  to  parch  its  soil ; 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  wild  flowers 
and  aromatic  herbs.  "Whole  miles  of  purple 
larkspur,  intersected  with  patches  of  bright 
scarlet  poppy,  gleam  in  the  sunshine ;  and 
the  pink-coloured  wild  peach-shrub,  with 
gaudy  tulips  and  crocuses,  contribute  their 
contrasting  hues.1  This  characteristic  of 
abundant  richness,  alike  in  the  world  of 
vegetable  and  of  animal  life,  prevails 
throughout  the  Crimean  peninsula.  "  The 
inside  of  our  huts  (says  a  writer  who  wel- 
comed, on  the  heights  before  Sevastopol,  the 
returning  spring,  after  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings that  accompanied  the  winter  campaign 
of  1854-5)  are  turned  into  gardens,  and 
grapes  sprout  out  of  the  earth  in  the  win- 
dow-sills, the  floor,  and  the  mud  walls.  .  . 
.  .  .  Yery  brilliant  goldfinches,  large  bunt- 
ings, gold-crested  wrens,  larks,  linnets,  tit- 
larks, and  three  sorts  of  tom-tits,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  a  pretty  species  of  wagtail, 
are  numerous  all  over  the  Chersonese  ;  and 
it  is  strange  to  hear  them  piping  their 
throats  and  twittering  about  the  bushes  in 
the  intervals  of  the  booming  of  cannon, 
just  as  it  is  to  see  the  young  spring  flowers 
forcing  their  way  through  the  crevices  of 
piles  of  shot,  and  peering  out  from  under 

shells  and  heavy  ordnance The 

eagles,  vultures,  kites,  buzzards,  and  ravens, 
wheel  over  the  whole  plateau,  in  hundreds 
at  a  time,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  all  at 
once  disappear  for  some  time,  when  they 
return  as  before  to  feast  on  the  garbage." 

The  history  of  the  Crimea  —  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  of  the  ancients— is  varied  and 
interesting.  The  Greeks  planted  colonies 
on  its  shores  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  within  subsequent  ages  it  has 
passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of 
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Bithynians,  Romans,  Goths,  Huns,  Tartars, 
Turks,  and  Russians.  The  Venetians  and 
Genoese  possessed  commercial  establish- 
ments on  its  shores  during  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the 
latter  people  rebuilt  Kaffa  (the  Greek  Theo- 
dosia)  on  its  southern  coast.  The  Turks 
expelled  the  Genoese  in  1475,  and  retained 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  peninsula  for 
the  three  succeeding  centuries— leaving  its 
government,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  Tartar  princes,  or  Khans.  The  Rus- 
sian armies  of  Catherine  II.  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  Crimea  in  1783,  and  its  sub- 
jection to  Russian  sovereignty  remained 
subsequently  undisputed  until  the  landing 
of  the  French  and  English  armies  on  its 
shores  in  1854,  immediately  prior  to  the  siege 
of  Sevastopol. 

The  fixed  population  of  the  Crimea — fewer 
than  200,000  in  the  total — includes  a  motley 
variety.  The  steppe  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
Tartars,  who  dwell  in  little  villages  scat- 
tered at  wide  intervals  over  its  level  sur- 
face, and  are  occupied  in  grazing  their 
sheep,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  many  thou- 
sands of  which  often  belong  to  a  single  in- 
dividual. The  town  population  embraces 
(or  did  so  prior  to  the  recent  war)  Arme- 
nians, Germans,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and 
Russians.  More  than  half  the  population 
are  Mohammedan. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  peninsula  is 
Simferopol,  (8000  inhabitants,)  situated  in 
the  interior,  upon  the  northward  slope  of 
the  mountain-region,  near  its  termination 
in  the  steppe.  Bakchiserai,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  Tartar  khans,  is  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  line  of  road  which  connects 
Simferopol  with  Sevastopol,  and  nearly 
midway  between  them.  To  the  eastward  of 
Simferopol,  and  on  the  road  thence  to  Kaffa, 
is  Karasn-bazar,  a  small  inland  town,  in  a 
fertile  but  marshy  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills.  Kaffa  (7000  inhabitants)  is  on  the 
western  side  of  a  fine  bay,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  Kertch,  which  shared 
with  Kaffa,  in  peaceful  times,  the  commerce 
of  the  Chersonese,  is  on  the  western  side  of 
the  strait  leading  from  the  Euxine  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  near  the  fortress  of  Yeni-kaleh, 
originally  built  by  the  Turks  to  command 
the  passage  of  the  strait.  Kertch  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  united  Anulo-French 
fleet  in  1855,  when  its  fortifications  were 
destroyed,  the  town  itself  being  abandoned 
by  the  Russians.  Prior  to  this  event,  it  had 
a  population  of  10,000.  Kertch  itself  is  alto- 
gether a  modern  town,  but  its  site  is  one  of 
early  historic  fame.  It  represents  the  Pan- 
ticapceum  of  ancient  Greek  colonists,  the  last 
refuge  of  Mithridates,  when  the  great  Pontic 
king  finally  succumbed  to  the  victorious 
aiuns  of  Rome,  and  the  scene  of  his  death. 
Perekop,  the  gate  of  the  Crimea,  is  a  small 
fortified  town  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus.  Etipatoria,  or  Koslov,  is  a  small 
seaport  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula, 
on  the  shore  of  Kalamita  Bay. 

It  is,  however,  in  Sevastopol  that  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  Crimea  in  modern 
times  has  chiefly  centered,  and  it  is  thither- 
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ward  that  the  regards  of  the  civilized  world 
were  long  and  earnestly  directed. 

Sevastopol  is  situated  on  the  south-west- 
ern coast  of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  south- 
ern side  of  a  fine  natural  inlet,  which  forms 
its  harbour.  The  ground  immediately  south 
of  the  city  forms  a  high  and  rocky  pla- 
teau, which  extends  in  that  direction  near- 
ly to  Balaklava— a  small  town,  with  a  safe 
harbour,  of  limited  dimensions,  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  The  site  of  Sevastopol  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tartar  village  of  Akhtiar, 
until,  in  1780,  the  foundations  of  a  new 
town  and  arsenal — designed  to  be  the  naval 
stronghold  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea — 
were  laid  by  order  of  Catherine  II.  It  con- 
tained in  1854,  previous  to  the  siege  under- 
taken in  that  year  by  the  united  English 
and  French  armies,  a  population  of  38,000, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison. 

This  siege,  which  in  the  pages  of  history 
will  ever  rank  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
upon  record,  was  commenced  in  October, 
1854,  and  terminated  in  September  of  the 
following  year,  by  the  complete  evacuation 
of  the  town  by  the  Russians,  who  retreated 
to  their  forts  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbour,  first  attempting  to  blow  up  the 
fortifications  which  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend.  An  immense  amount  of 
military  stores,  however,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers. 

During  the  period  of  nearly  eleven  months 
over  which  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  was  pro- 
tracted, three  great  and  bloody  battles  were 
fought,  between  the  besieging  armies  and 
the  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  devoted  city. 
These  battles  are  known  to  history  by  the 
names  of  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  and  the 
Chernaya.  The  first  —  rendered  ever  me- 
morable by  the  gallant  but  fruitless  charge 
of  the  light  cavalry  brigade — was  fought  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1854  ;  the  second,  which 
derives  its  name  from  a  line  of  heights  to 
the  south-eastward  of  Sevastopol — the  ter- 
mination of  the  rocky  plateau  in  that  direc- 
tion— on  November  5th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  battle  of  the  Chernaya,  which  river  the 
Russian  army  had  attempted  to  cross,  in 
the  hope  of  breaking  the  British  lines  upon 
its  opposite  bank,  distinguished  the  16th  of 
August  of  the  following  year. 

The  final  assault  upon  Sevastopol  was 
made  upon  the  7th  September,  1855,  when 
the  brilliant  and  successful  attack  upon  the 
Malakhoff  To  wer  (the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
outer  defences)  by  the  French  division  of 
the  allied  forces — accompanied  as  it  was  by 
simultaneous  and  equally  daring,  if  less 
immediately  successful,  attacks  upon  the 
Redan  and  other  works,  by  the  English 
columns,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
fleets  of  either  nation,  stationed  off  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour — was  followed  by  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the 
Russians  during  the  night  and  ensuing  day. 
Enclosed  in  what  the  Russian  commander 
himself  termed  a  "  feu  d'enfer  "  on  all  sides 
saving  the  north,  no  alternative  was  indeed 
left  to  the  defenders  of  the  town  beyond 
that  of  retreat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour,  across  which  a  bridge  of  rafts  had 
been  hastily  constructed  for  the  purpose. 


The  Russian  ships,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  destroyed  or  sunk  during  the 
protracted  conflict,  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
of  that  haughty  power  which  had  so  long 
dominated  over  the  d<  stinies  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope was  utterly  annihilated.  The  slaughter 
which  attended  the  dastardly  attack  upon 
Sinope  (of  less  than  two  years'  prior  date) 
was  amply  avenged ! 

Thus  fell  Sevastopol : — while  it  remained, 
a  standing  menace,  not  only  to  Turkey,  but, 
through  Constantinople,  to  the  nations  of 
southern  and  even  western  Europe  ;  in  its 
destruction,  a  humiliating  lesson  to  uncon- 
trolled and  autocratic  will,  accompanied  by 
arrogant  pretence !  The  cause  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the  Crimean  campaign  was  that  of 
right  and  freedom  :  the  liberties  of  present 
and  future  generations  depended  upon  the 
result.  A  world's  battle  was  fought  out 
upon  the  heights  around  Sevastopol ! 


The  governments  of  Taurida  and  Ieka- 
terinoslavl,  with  part  of  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  extend  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  This 
distant  inland  sea,  previously  hardly  known, 
even  by  name,  excepting  to  fjeographers,  has 
become  a  locality  of  familiar  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  since  its  triumphant  entrance 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Anglo-French  Cri- 
mean expedition,  in  1855.  Upon  its  south- 
western coast  is  Arabat:  on  its  northern 
shore  are  the  small  towns  of  Genitchi  (im- 
mediately opposite  the  extremity  of  the 
tongue  of  land  which  bounds  the  Putrid 
Sea)  and  Berdiansk.  Further  to  the  east- 
ward, on  the  same  side,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,  is  Taganrog,  a  place  of  consider- 
able commercial  importance.  The  emperor 
Alexander  died  there  suddenly  in  1825.  Ta- 
ganrog had  17,000  inhabitants  prior  to  the 
late  war.  But  the  trade  of  Taganrog  is  im- 
peded by  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  in  its 
vicinity,  as  well  as  by  the  ice,  which  gener- 
ally closes  the  navigation  between  the 
months  of  October  and  April.  The  town  of 
Azov,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don,  ten  miles 
above  its  mouth,  is  decayed  and  unimport- 
ant. Tcherkask,  higher  up  the  river,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  ; 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  more  populous  than 
the  newer  town  of  that  name,  Novo- Tcher- 
kask, founded  in  1806,  on  rising  ground,  some 
miles  distant.  Novo-Teherkask  is  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
who  enjoy  a  sort  of  semi-republican  military 
rule,  under  their  Hetman,  or  chief. 


The  two  capitals  of  Eastern  Russia  are 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  each  the  former  seat 
of  an  independent  Tartar  monarchy.  Ka- 
zan, (41,000  inhabitants,)  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  nearly  five  hundred  east  of 
Moscow,  stands  on  rising  ground  a  short 
distance  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Volga. 
It  possesses  great  transit-trade,  being  a  kind 
of  emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  Siberian 
provinces,  and  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures. Kazan  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Univers- 
ity.   Smibirsk,  Perm,  Viatka,  and  Penza,  the 
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capitals  of  their  respective  governments, 
are  towns  of  moderate  size,  with  nothing 
that  demands  special  note.  The  town  of 
Orenburg,  in  the  government  of  that  name, 
is  less  considerable  than  Ufa,  (10,000  inhabit- 
ants,) which  ranks  as  the  provincial  capital. 
The  village  of  Zlata-oust,  in  the  same  go- 
vernment, (140  miles  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Ufa,) 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  close  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  is  the  seat 
of  extensive  works  in  metal.  Saratov,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is  an  important 
town,  with  42,000  inhabitants,  and  consider- 
able transit-trade. 

Astrakhan,  (45,000  inhabitants,)  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  Caspian  trade  of  Russia, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  forty- 
five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  commercial  relations  of  Astrakhan  are 
entirely  Asiatic:  the  produce  of  Turkestan, 
Persia,  and  other  oriental  nations,  is  col- 
lected in  its  bazaars.  Its  manufactures,  less 
important  now  than  formerly,  comprise  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  with  leather,  shagreen, 
and  soap ;  but  they  are  of  inconsiderable 
value  compared  to  the  extensive  fisheries  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  Volga,  of  which  it  is 
the  principal  seat.  Steam-boats  ply  be- 
tween Astrakhan  and  the  various  ports  on 
the  Caspian. 

The  government  of  C  mcasus  approaches 
the  south-eastern  limits  of  Europe  and  the 
mountain-range  of  that  name.  It  extends 
across  the  isthmus  that  divides  the  Sea  of 
Azov  from  the  Caspian,  and  is  limited  on 
the  south  by  the  hues  of  the  Kouban  and 
Terek  rivers.  The  town  of  Stavropol,  to  the 
east  of  the  upper  Kouban,  is  the  provincial 
capital :  Georgievsk,  of  smaller  size,  is  to  the 
south-eastward. 

Circassia  is  the  mountain-region  to  the 
south  of  the  Kouban  and  Terek,  embracing 
the  great  and  snow-covered  barrier  of  the 
Caucasus,  with  its  valleys  and  adjoining 
high  grounds.  Circassia  Proper  extends 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azov  on  the  west  to  the  meridian  of 
45°  east.  Thence  to  the  Caspian  Sea  the 
mountain -region  is  known  by  the  names  of 
Lesghistan  and  Daghestan,  the  former  of 
which  stretches  across  the  mountains  to  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  chain.  The  entire  moun- 
tain-tract, with  the  adjacent  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  is  claimed  by  Russia,  in  virtue  of 
treaties  entered  into  with  Turkey.  But  the 
inhabitants  (who  deny  their  previous  sub- 
jection to  the  latter  power,  and  its  conse- 
quent right  to  barter  away  their  independ- 
ence) are  warlike  tribes  of  mountaineers, 
who  have  long  supported  a  fierce  contest 
with  the  Russian  arms,  and  still  maintain 
their  freedom  in  spite  of  the  repeated  efforts 
of  Russia  to  effect  their  subjugation. 

"  All  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  Russia 
to  subjugate  the  heroic  races  of  the  Cau- 
casus (obs.  rves  General  Klapka)  have  met 
with  only  partial  and  unsatisfactory  results. 
Though  the  circle  of  their  attack  gradually 
draws  closer  and  closer,  and  the  defenders 
are  driven  further  and  further  into  the  inte- 
rior of  their  mountain-fastnesses,  yet  their 
resistance  and  courage  continue  as  deter- 


mined as  ever;  and  the  smaller  portion  of 
them  in  the  exposed  valleys  alone  bend 
their  proud  necks  beneath  the  Russian  yoke. 
The  rest  are  still  free  and  independent,  re- 
plying both  to  the  promises  and  the  assaults 
of  their  aggressors  with  bullet  and  yataghan. 
But  whether  oppressed  or  free,  all  races  en- 
tertain a  deadly  and  unconquerable  hatred 
to  everything  that  bears  the  name  of  Rus- 
sian."   (The  War  in  the  East.   London,  1855.) 

The  people  of  these  wild  mountain-dis- 
tricts, though  sometimes  called  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Circassians,  consist  in  reality 
of  numerous  distinct  tribes,  among  whom 
various  dialects  are  spoken.  The  Tscher- 
kesses  (or  Circassians,  properly  so  called)  are 
found  towards  the  western  parts  of  the 
chain ;  more  eastward,  towards  the  course 
of  the  Terek,  are  the  Tschetschenzcs  and  other 
clans  against  whom  the  principal  efforts  of 
Russian  warfare  have  more  recently  been 
directed.  This  is  the  country  of  Schamyl,  the 
heroic  champion  of  Circassian  independence. 

The  mountaineers  of  Circassia  are  distin- 
guished by  rude  and  predatory  habits,  de- 
pending greatly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  paying  less  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  fields  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
They  dwell  in  villages  placed  among  the 
high  mountain-valleys,  the  houses  being 
formed  of  hurdles  covered  with  clay,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  Forty  or  fifty  of  these 
huts,  arranged  in  a  circle,  form  a  village,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  cattle  are  placed  for 
safety  during  the  night,  while  the  horses 
roam  at  liberty  through  the  fields.  Each 
tribe  of  mountaineers  has  its  own  separate 
government,  consisting  in  an  assembly  of 
the  elders  of  the  tribe,  controlled  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  whole  of  its  members,  as 
expressed  in  popular  assemblies,  and  direct- 
ed by  chiefs  or  heads  of  ancient  families: 
several  tribes  occasionally  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  action,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
warfare  with  the  Russians.  In  religion 
they  are  Mohammedans. 

The  line  of  Russian  frontier  on  the  Kou- 
ban and  Terek  is  guarded  throughout  by 
strongly  fortified  posts  ;  the  most  advanced 
point  of  Russian  power  (and  also,  of  late 
years,  the  chief  centre  of  Circassian  war- 
fare) is  the  fortress  of  Vladi-kaukass,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Upper  Terek,  which  com- 
mands the  communication  across  the  moun- 
tains, through  the  important  pass  of  Dariel, 
and  forms  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian 
army. 

Several  fortified  posts  were  established  by 
Russia  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  along  the  line  of  the  Circassian  coast, 
all  of  which  have  been  either  destroyed  or 
abandoned  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo- 
French  and  Russian  war,  in  1854.  Anapa, 
the  principal,  lies  some  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Kouban  river,  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  was  de- 
scribed, pr  or  to  the  last  war,  as  a  gloomy- 
looking  place,  with  sti-ong  fortifications. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  (including  Finland  and  Poland) 
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amounted  in  1852  to  upwards  of  62,000,000 
— equivalent  to  an  average  of  above  thirty 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  proportion 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  Norway. 
But  the  population  is  very  irregularly  dis- 
persed. The  central  provinces,  especially 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  are 
most  fully  populated.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  provinces  are  few  in  number, 
and  are  thinly  scattered  over  large  tracts  of 
comparatively  barren  country. 

More  than  five- sixths  of  the  people  of 
Russia  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which 
includes  the  Poles,  and  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  middle  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Fiulanders,  the 
people  of  Itussian  Lapland,  and  the  Samoi- 
edes,  (on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  "White 
Sea,)  are  members  of  the  Finnish  stock  of 
nations,  and  amount  in  all  to  about  three 
millions.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
embraces  Tartars,  in  the  south-eastern  go- 
vernments, and  people  of  German  or  Teuto- 
nic race,  who  are  numerous  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  Russia,  where  German  co- 
lonies have  been  extensively  planted  within 
a  recent  period.  Jews  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  wbere  they 
carry  on  the  greater  part  of  the  trade : 
there  are  in  all  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
thousand  Jews  in  Russia. 

The  people  forming  the  great  majority  of 
the  Sclavonian  race  are  the  Great  Russians, 
or  Muscovites,  so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Russians  Proper,  the  Cossacks,  and 
other  kindred  tribes,  whose  dialects  of  speech 
are  different,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
stock.  There  are  numerous  foreigners  settled 
in  all  the  commercial  towns  of  Russia,  among 
whom  are  many  of  our  own  countrymen, 
besides  natives  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  great  commercial 
fairs  which  are  annually  held  in  various 
places  bring  together  immense  and  varied 
assemblages  of  people  from  all  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  in- 
termixture of  whom — clad  in  their  different 
costumes,  and  each  speaking  their  own  pe- 
culiar language,  and  exhibiting  the  habits 
and  mannei-s  most  familiar  to  them  —  pro- 
duces a  strange  and  grotesque  effect. 

Industrial  pursuits.  —  The  floriculture  of 
Russia  is  limited  by  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate in  its  northern  plains,  the  great  extent 
of  its  forest-s,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  rude 
processes  of  its  husbandry.  The  extent  of 
land  tinder  cultivation  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  area  of  the  country, 
but  the  produce  is  nevertheless  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
besides  supplying  the  home  consumption, 
afford  a  very  lar#e  surplus  for  exportation. 
From  a  recent  statistical  document  *  it  ap- 
pears that  of  the  total  surface  of  Russia — 
there  stated  at  1,688,900,(100  acres— nearly 
612,000,000  acres  (or  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole)  are  waste  and  unreclaimed,  useless 
and  uninhabited.  Of  the  remainder,  nearlv 
434,000,000  acres  are  in  timber;  241,000,000 
belong  to  the  crown,  112,900,000  to  private 
persons,  and  39,000,000  to  municipalities: 
218,000,000  acres,  or  scarcely  more  thanone- 
1  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  1855. 


eighth  of  the  whole  area,  consist  of  arable 
soil,  and  nearly  108,000,000  are  meadow-land. 
On  the  former  upwards  of  67  million  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  nearly  98  million  quarters  of 
other  sorts  of  grain,  and  nearly  13  million 
quarters  of  potatoes,  were  produced  in  the 
year  1849.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
said  to  be  in  Russia  17,456,000  horses; 
21,228,000  horned  cattle;  and  about  28  mil- 
lions of  sheep. 

The  grains  most  generally  cultivated  are 
rye  and  oats,  the  coarse  black  bread  made 
from  the  former  of  which — with  vegetables 
and  oatmeal,  and  sometimes  salt  fish — forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the 
central  and  south-western  districts  (extend- 
ing over  the  middle  course  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  embracing  the  tract  called  the  Ukraine) 
wheat  of  the  best  quality  is  grown,  and  in 
some  places  millet  and  rice.  Barley  is  also 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Hemp  and  flax  are  largely  cultivat- 
ed, and,  besides  supplying  the  principal 
manufactures  of  the  country,  furnish  con- 
siderable articles  of  export.  Both  of  these 
plants,  as  well  as  the  potato,  thrive  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  Archangel. 

Manufactures. — The  artisans  of  Russia  ex- 
hibit great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  their  me- 
tal works,  which  are  extensively  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
branch  of  industry  connected  with  mining 
is  pursued  with  ardour,  and  the  working  of 
the  mines  is  under  the  general  direction  and 
encouragement  of  the  government.  The 
founding  of  cannon  and  making  of  fire-arms 
are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
large  village  of  ZJata-oust,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  (lat.  55°  11',  long.  59°  3s',)  is 
the  seat  of  highly  important  manufactures 
of  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  in 
many  of  these  the  greatest  ingenuity  and 
the  most  exquisite  beauty  of  workmanship 
are  displayed,  especially  in  the  process  of 
inlaying  one  metal  with  another  (or  dama- 
scening, as  it  is  properly  termed).  Sword- 
blades,  daggers,  &c.,  are  thus  made  of  the 
most  finely  tempered  steel,  and  ornamented 
with  the  costly  materials  of  gold  and  plati- 
num. 

But  the  manufactures  of  Russia  are  ge- 
nerally unimportant,  though  they  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  of  late  years,  and  every 
effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  encourage  their  development  by  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  such  articles  as  can 
compete  with  those  of  Russian  workman- 
ship. Coarse  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  as 
sail-cloth,  &c.,  are  the  most  extensively 
made, and  the  various" branches  of  the  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  silk  manufacture  have  been 
introduced  into  the  principal  towns.  For 
the  two  latter  of  these  the  raw  material  is 
imported.  The  chief  supply  of  the  finer 
manufactured  articles  is,  notwithstanding, 
derived  from  abroad.  Coarse  woollen  fa- 
brics are  woven  by  the  peasantry  for  do- 
mestic use. 

The  distillation  of  corn-brandy,  or  whis- 
ky, is  an  extensive  and  lucrative  branch  of 
industry  ;  and  this  liquor  is  in  almost  uni- 
versal use.  Leather  (both  morocco  leather 
and  that  called  Russia  leather)  is  prepared 
with  peculiar  skill,  and  the  best  kinds  are 
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highly  valued  for  use  in  hook-binding,  for 
Aviiich  purpose  they  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  peculiar  odour  and 
colour  of  Russia  leather  are  due  to  a  kind  of 
oil  extracted  from  the  birch. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  Russia 
consists  in  the  exchange  of  her  native  pro- 
duce— tallow,  hides,  corn,  hemp,  furs,  and 
timber — for  the  luxuries  and  finer  manu- 
factures of  other  countries.  Prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Anglo-French  and  Rus- 
sian war,  a  larger  trade  was  carried  on  with 
Britain  than  with  any  other  nation  ;  next  in 
extent,  Avith  Germany  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  British  shipping  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade  of  Russia, 
owing  to  the  large  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try of  her  tallow  and  other  raw  produce. 

The  principal  imports  of  Russia  are  raw 
cotton  and  cotton-twist,  indigo,  cochineal, 
madder,  wines  and  other  liquors,  olive  oil, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  various  colonial  produce  ; 
with  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Tea  is  extensively  imported 
by  the  overland  caravan  route  through  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  al- 
though its  price  is  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  supplied  to  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  by  maritime  traffic,  yet  the  import- 
ation of  the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Great  quantities  are,  notwithstanding,  pro- 
cured by  contraband  traffic  across  the 
Prussian  frontier.  The  exports  are  tallow, 
flax,  hemp,  wheat  and  other  grains,  linseed, 
timber,  potash,  hides  and  skins,  bristles, 
leather,  furs,  wool,  oil,  wax,  honey,  copper 
and  iron,  with  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  other 
articles  of  coarse  manufacture. 

The  principal  seats  of  maritime  trade  are 
St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Revel,  on  the  Bal- 
tic ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  Archangel,  on 
the  White  Sea  ;  and  Astrakhan,  on  the  Cas- 
pian. The  Baltic  commerce  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable,  and  St.  Petersburg  alone 
possesses  half  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of 
the  empire. 

The  larger  part  of  the  inland  trade  of 
Russia  is  transacted  at  the  great  commer- 
cial fairs,  held  annually  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  empire.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  already  ad- 
verted to,  is  from  the  lively  pen  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Custine.  "  The  fair  of  Nijni 
is  held,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  an  im- 
mense triangle  of  sandy  and  perfectly  level 
land,  which  runs  to  a  point  between  the 
Oka,  at  its  embouchure  into  the  Volga,  and 
the  broad  stream  of  the  latter  river.  It  is, 
therefore,  bordered  on  either  side  by  one  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  soil  upon  which  so 
immense  an  amount  of  wealth  is  heaped 
scarcely  rises  above  the  water.  This  mer- 
chant-city consists  of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  long  and  broad  streets  ;  their  perfect 
straightness  injures  their  picturesque  effect. 
A  dozen  of  buildings,  called  the  Chinese 
pavilions,  rise  above  the  shops :  but  their 
fantastic  style  is  not  sufficient  to  correct 
the  dulness  and  monotony  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  residences.  The  whole  forms 
an  oblong  bazaar,  which  appears  solitary, 
so  vast  is  it  in  extent.  The  dense  crowds 
that  obstruct  the  approaches  disappear  as 


soon  as  you  penetrate  the  interior  lines  of 
stalls.  The  city  of  the  fair  is,  like  all  the 
other  modern  Russian  cities,  too  vast  for  its 
population,  although  that  population,  in- 
cluding the  amphibious  community  scattered 
in  boats  on  the  river,  and  among  the  flying 
camps  which  environ  the  fair,  properly  so 
called,  amounts  to  200,000  souls.  The  houses 
of  the  merchants  stand  upon  a  subterranean 
city,  an  immense  vaulted  sewer ;  in  which 
labyrinth  he  would  be  lost  who  should  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  without  an  experienced 
guide.  Each  street  in  the  fair  is  doubled  by 
a  gallery,  which  follows  its  whole  length 
under  ground,  and  serves  as  an  issue  for  all 
refuse.  The  sewers  are  constructed  of 
stone,  and  are  cleansed  several  times  daily 
by  a  multitude  of  pumps,  which  introduce 
the  water  from  the  neighboui'ing  rivers. 
They  are  entered  by  large  and  handsome 
stone  staircases. 

"  The  Oka,  which  separates  the  city  of 
the  fair  from  the  permanent  city,  is  here 
more  than  four  times  the  breadth  of  the 
Seine.  Forty  thousand  men  sleep  every 
night  upon  its  bosom,  making  themselves 
nests  in  boats,  which  form  a  kind  of  float- 
ing camp.  From  the  surface  of  the  aquatic 
city  rises,  at  evening,  the  heavy  murmur  of 
voices  that  might  be  easily  taken  for  the 
gurgling  of  the  waves.  All  these  boats 
have  masts,  and  form  a  river-forest,  peopled 
by  men  from  every  corner  of  the  earth ; 
their  faces  and  their  costumes  are  equally 
strange.  The  sight  has  struck  me  more  than 
any  other  in  the  immense  fair.  Rivers  thus 
inhabited  remind  one  of  the  descriptions  of 
China. 

"  Some  of  the  peasants  in  this  part  of  Rus- 
sia wear  white  tunic  shirts,  ornamented 
with  red  borders ;  the  costume  is  borrowed 
from  the  Tartars.  At  night-time  the  white 
linen  gives  them  the  appearance  of  spectres 
moving  in  the  dark.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
its  many  singular  and  interesting  objects, 
the  fair  of  Nijni  is  not  picturesque:  it  is  a 
formal  plan  rather  than  a  graceful  sketch. 
The  man  devoted  to  political  economy,  or 
arithmetical  calculations,  has  more  business 
here  than  the  poet  or  the  painter ;  the  sub- 
jects relate  to  the  commercial  balance  and 
progress  of  the  two  principal  quarters  of 
the  world — nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

"  The  merchandise  of  every  part  of  the 
world  is  collected  in  the  immense  streets  of 
the  fair ;  but  it  is  also  lost  in  them.  The 
scarcest  objects  are  buyers.  I  have  seen 
nothing  yet  in  this  country  without  ex- 
claiming, '  The  people  are  too  few  for  the 
space!'  It  is  just  the  contrary  in  ancient 
communities,  where  the  land  is  insufficient 
for  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  French 
and  English  stalls  are  the  most  elegant ; 
while  viewing  them  the  beholder  might 
fancy  himself  at  Paris  or  at  London :  but 
this  Bond  Street  of  the  East,  this  Palais 
Royal  of  the  steppes,  does  not  constitute  the 
real  wealth  of  the  market  of  Nijni.  To  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  fair  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  its  origin,  and  the 
place  where  it  was  first  held.  Before  flour- 
ishing at  Makarief  it  was  established  at 
Kazan.  The  two  extremes  of  the  ancient 
world,  western  Europe  and  China,  met  in 
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that  old  capital  of  Russian  Tartary  to  ex- 
change their  various  products.  This  is  now 
done  at  Nijni.  But  a  very  incomplete  idea 
of  a  market  for  the  commodities  of  two  con- 
tinents would  he  formed,  if  the  spectator  did 
not  leave  the  regular  stalls  and  elegant 
pavilions  which  adorn  the  modern  bazaar  of 
Alexander,  and  survey  some  of  the  different 
camps  by  which  it  is  flanked.  The  line  and 
rule  do  not  follow  the  merchants  into  the 
suburbs  of  the  fair:  these  suburbs  are  like 
the  farm-yard  of  a  chateau, — however  state- 
ly and  orderly  the  principal  habitation,  the 
disorder  of  nature  reigns  in  its  dependencies. 

"  It  is  no  easy  task  to  traverse,  even  rapid- 
ly, these  exterior  depots,  for  they  are  them- 
selves each  as  large  as  cities.  A  continual 
and  really  imposing  activity  pervades  them, 
— a  true  mercantile  chaos,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  see  in  order  to  believe. 

"  To  commence  with  the  city  of  tea:  it  is 
an  Asiatic  camp,  which  extends  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  rivers  to  the  point  of  land  where 
they  meet.  The  tea  comes  from  China  by 
Kiakhta ,  which  is  in  the  back  part  of  Asia. 
At  this  first  dep6t  it  is  exchanged  for  mer- 
chandise, and  from  thence  transported  in 
packages  which  resemble  small  chests  in 
the  shape  of  dice,  about  two  feet  square. 
These  packages  are  frames  covered  with 
skins ;  the  buyers  thrust  into  them  a  kind 
of  probe,  by  withdrawing  which  they  can 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  article.  From 
Kiakhta  the  tea  travels  by  land  to  Tomsk  ;  it 
is  there  placed  in  boats,  and  sails  along 
several  rivers,  of  which  the  Irtish  and  the 
Tobol  are  the  principal,  till  it  arrives  at 
Tourmine,  from  whence  it  is  again  trans- 
ported by  land  to  Perm,  in  Siberia,  where  it 
is  re-shipped  on  the  Kama,  which  carries  it 
into  the  Volga,  and  up  that  river  it  ascends 
to  Nijni.  Russia  receives  yearly  75,000  to 
80,000  chests  of  tea,  one  half  of  which  re- 
mains in  Siberia,  to  be  transported  to  Mos- 
cow during  the  winter  by  sledges,  and  the 
other  half  arrives  at  this  fair. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  famous  tea  of  the 
caravans,  so  delicate,  as  is  said,  because  it 
comes  over-land,  travels  nearly  all  the  way 
by  water :  to  be  sure,  it  is  fresh  water  ;  and 
the  mists  of  rivers  do  not  produce  such  ef- 
fects as  the  ocean  fogs." 

In  like  manner,  other  portions  of  the  fair 
of  Nijni  represent  separate  commodities,  as 
furs,  linen-rags  (for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per), salt  and  dried  fish,  wood  destined  for 
the  wheels  of  the  carts  used  in  conveying 
the  unhappy  exiles  of  Russia  to  Siberia — an 
enormous  branch  of  traffic,  and  one  that  is  in 
continual  activity  —  with  collars  for  the 
horses  that  are  employed  in  drawing  them, 
iron  worked  in  the  Siberian  mines,  the  wool 
of  Cashmere,  the  silks  of  Persia,  and  a  vast 
number  of  articles  of  the  most  various  de- 
scription. 

The  roads  in  Russia  are  generally  mere 
tracks,  quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages.  Yet  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  other  wealthy  personages, man- 
age to  travel  over  them  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  speed.  In  the  steppes,  and  even  in 
the  adjacent  corn-growing  provinces,  there 
are  literally  no  roads,  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term.    Railways  have  been  completed 


between  the  capital  and  the  city  of  Moscow, 
(a  direct  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,)  as  well 
as  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw. 
The  inland  navigation,  as  mentioned  in  a 
previous  page,  is  very  considerable. 

Government  and  social  condition. — The  go- 
vernment of  Bussia  is  a  despotic  monarchy, 
of  the  most  absolute  kind.  The  Emperor, 
or  Czar,  has  entire  and  unrestrained  control 
over  all  the  functions  of  the  state,  which 
are  exercised  by  ministers  appointed  at  his 
individual  will.  The  nobles  hold  their  titles 
by  hereditary  descent,  and  are  generally 
possessed  of  large  estates.  The  vast  mass 
of  the  population  are  serfs,  or  slaves,  in  most 
cases  attached  to  the  soil.  In  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  masters,  and  may  be  bought,  sold,  or 
exchanged,  with  little  more  ceremony  than 
so  many  head  of  cattle. 

The  Russian  serf  is  to  all  real  intents  and 
purposes  the  absolute  property  of  his  master. 
"  Nominally  and  publicly,  and  in  the  pri- 
vate conversation  of  those  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  under  official  cognizance,  it  is 
the  custom  to  speak  of  him  as  a  being  at- 
tached to  the  soil — one  of  the  adscripts  glebce 
— and  by  no  means  in  the  condition  which 
Englishmen  understand  as  slavery.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  cavil  upon  words.  The 
serf  is  born  a  serf,  is  unable  without  his 
owner's  leave  to  depart  from  the  estate  on 
which  he  is  born,  and  is  bound  to  give  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  and  labour  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  estate  without  fee,  hire, 
or  reward.  He  may  not,  according  to  law, 
be  flogged  by  his  owner  beyond  the  amount 
of  five  lashes  at  a  time  ;  but,  as  a  most  kind- 
hearted  owner  of  many  thousand  slaves  said 
to  me  a  few  days  since, '  What  signifies  that 
restriction  ?  The  law  provides  that  I  shall 
give  my  slaves  only  five  lashes  at  a  time. 
But  the  law  does  not  say  how  far  that  time 
shall  be  from  the  next  time.  Suppose  I 
supply  the  law's  defect,  and  say  five  mi- 
nutes, I  do  not  think  the  serf  is  much  a  gain- 
er by  the  law.'"  If  the  unhappy  serf  dis- 
please his  master,  there  is  in  store ,  in  addi  t i on 
to  flogging,  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  jour- 
ney in  chains  to  Siberia — that  ultima  ratio 
of  everything  argumentative  in  the  land  of 
the  knout  and  the  Czar ! 

There  are  forty-two  millions  of  serfs  in 
Russia.  Serfs  and  nobles,  with  the  im- 
mense army  that  is  maintained,  and  the  enor- 
mous number  of  government  employes  re- 
quired by  the  system  of  Russian  adminis- 
tration,— (everything  in  Russia  is  done  by 
rule,  under  government  observation ;  and 
the  police-agent  and  the  spy  enter  into  the 
most  familiar  arrangements  of  domestic  not 
less  than  of  public  life,) — these  make  up  the 
sum-total,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation. The  traders,  who  alone,  and  very 
inadequately,  represent  the  middle  classes 
of  other  countries,  are  in  many  cases  (espe- 
cially in  the  larger  towns)  foreigners ;  but, 
whether  foreign  or  native,  they  exercise  no 
influence  over  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
There  are  also  the  free  agricultural  labour- 
ers— serfs  who  have  obtained  their  emanci- 
pation either  by  purchase,  from  the  savings 
of  self-imposed  labour  in  addition  to  that 
rightly  claimed  by  the  owners,  or  by  the 
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voluntary  gift  of  their  masters.  Rut  these 
and  all  other  classes  excepting  serfs  form 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, which  is  a  land  of  serfs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  individual  autocrat,  the  Czar. 

In  Russia  all  distinctions  of  rank  are 
military.  Not  merely  soldiers,  actually  such, 
bear  military  titles,  but  those  whose  pur- 
suits are  civilian — tutors,  physicians,  archi- 
tects, and  professional  men  of  every  grade — 
must,  if  they  wish  to  be  anything  more  than 
contemptible  beings,  have  nominal  recourse 
to  the  army ;  and  if  favoured  by  the  good 
graces  of  the  Czar,  it  is  military  rank  alone 
that  is  conferred  upon  them.  Military  rank 
is  the  sole  means  of  elevating  them  into  a 
respectable  social  position.  "  A  captain 
birches  your  little  boy,  and  a  major  pre- 
scribes you  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  a 
lieutenant  designs  the  pediments  and  archi- 
traves for  your  grand  neAV  house."  Custom- 
house clerks,  post-office  clerks,  passport- 
office  clerks,  are  all  in  military  uniform, 
and  Russia  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
an  enormous  barrack. 

The  grossest  corruption  prevails  in  every 
branch  of  the  Russian  administration,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  its  function- 
aries. It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  bribes  that 
even  the  most  ordinary  attention  to  official 
duties  is  capable  of  being  obtained  ;  and  the 
income  thus  derived,  while  it  debases  the 
national  character,  supplies  the  means  of 
that  lavish  expenditure  which  is  one  of  its 
distinguishing  features. 

The  moral  condition  of  such  a  population 
as  that  of  Russia — the  relationship  between 
the  members  of  which  is  simply  that  of 
slave  and  master — cannot  be  of  a  very  satis- 
factory character.  "  Utterly  without  se- 
cular education,  and  delivered  over  for  reli- 
gious culture  to  as  depraved  and  worthless 
a  priesthood  as  ever  taxight  superstition  to 
ignorance,  what  possible  hope  (says  the 
author  of  '  The  Russians  of  the  South  ')  is 
there  for  the  Russian  agricultural  serf?  He 
is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  would  be  an 
habitual  thief,  had  he  the  opportunity.  What 
he  can  be  when  his  nature  is  inflamed  into 
insurrection,  has  been  seen  in  history  which 
has  been  acted  within  our  own  recollection. 
The  better  side  of  his  character  exhibits 
him  as  patient  and  industrious,  far  from 
morose  or  savage,  and  reposing  a  species  of 
religious  faith  in  his  emperor,  whom  the 
serfs  have  been  taught,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  regard  as  their  real  and  true  friend." 

In  religion,  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  are  followers  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  is  the  established  form  of 
worship.  The  people  of  Finland  and  the  ad- 
jacent districts  of  Russian  Lapland,  and  also 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, are  Lutherans  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Polish  provinces 
(including  Poland  Proper)  are  mostly  follow- 
ers of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  the 
south-east,  the  numerous  people  of  Tartar 
race  are  generally  Mohammedans.  The  8a- 
moiedes  and  other  semi- barbarous  tribes  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  idolaters, 
but  are  in  gradual  process  of  conversion 
to  Christianity. 

Public  education,  so  far  as  the  great  mass 


of  the  people  are  concerned,  scarcely  exists 
in  Russia.  The  serfs  are  universally  buried 
in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  their 
faculties  simply  exercised  upon  the  supply 
of  their  daily  wants.  But  some  attention  is 
paid  by  the  government  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  various  classes  of 
the  town  populations,  and  of  colleges  and 
other  institutions  for  the  higher  orders. 
The  military  schools  occupy  the  first  rank  in 
importance,  and  are  extensively  dispersed 
over  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
there  are  also  schools  for  the  training  of 
naval  officers,  and  the  instruction  of  work- 
men in  the  navy,  in  the  principal  sea-port 
towns.  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous pursuits  connected  with  the  mines  are 
established  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  prin- 
cipal mining  districts,  and  receive  support 
from  the  government,  to  the  direction  of 
which,  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  educa- 
tional establishments, are  subject.  The  Uni- 
versities are  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Dorpat,  Vilna,  Kharkov,  Kazan,  and  Kiev, 
of  which  Dorpat  is  the  most  celebrated. 

The  public  establishments  for  the  pursuit 
of  science  are  numerous,  and  are  liberally 
endowed  and  patronized  by  the  government. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
is  the  principal,  and  there  are  learned  socie- 
ties, public  libraries,  and  museums,  in  many 
of  the  principal  towns. 

Russia  maintains  a  standing  army  which 
vastly  exceeds  in  numerical  strength  that  of 
any  other  state,  and  no  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  make  its  condition  as  efficient  as 
possible.  Immediately  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  England  and  France  in 
1854,  the  army  of  Russia  was  reported  to 
consist  of  about  800,000  men.  This  army  is 
recruited  by  a  rigid  conscription,  enforced 
at  all  times  by  measures  of  the  most  severe 
character.  Men — the  raw  material  of  which 
armies  are  composed — are  held  cheap  in 
Russia,  though  in  so  thinly-peopled  a  coun- 
try this  constant  drain  iipon  the  population 
operates  most  injuriously  on  every  branch 
of  industrial  pursuits. 

It  is  the  latter  consideration  which  re- 
veals a  weakness  inherent  in  Russia,  with 
all  her  boasted  and  vastly  overrated  military 
strength.  The  population  of  Russia  — nu- 
merically larger  than  that  of  any  other 
European  nation — is  relatively  small.  Com- 
pared to  England,  to  France,  to  nearly  any 
other  among  the  list  of  European  powers, 
(even  Turkey  not  excepted,)  Russia  is  very 
thinly  peopled.  Her  inhabitants  are  scat- 
tered over  vast  tracts  of  dreary  steppe- 
land  or  frozen  desert.  She  wants  the  re- 
sources which  a  numerous  population  — 
numerous,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
land  they  occupy,  and  of  which  their  indus- 
try can  alone  develope  the  proper  treasures 
— is  the  sole  means  of  supplying.  Russia  is 
strong  defensively,  from  the  vastness  of  her 
superficial  extent  and  the  severities  of  her 
climate  ;  weak  for  purposes  of  aggression. 

The  Russian  navy  is  entirely  of  recent 
creation,  and  its  efficiency  as  a  hostile  force 
has  not  yet  been  tested — except  in  such  at- 
tacks upon  neighbouring  states  unprepared 
for  efficient  resistance  as  the  destruction  of 
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the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope, 
which  gave  an  unenviable  notoriety  to  the 
naval  power  of  Russia  in  1853.  In  that  year 
the  navy  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  was 
said  to  consist  of  60  ships  of  the  line  (carry- 
ing from  seventy  to  a  hundred  guns  each) ; 
of  37  frigates  (with  from  forty  to  sixty  guns 
each) ;  70 corvettes,  and  40  steam- vessels , — 
the  whole  making  a  force  of  9000  guns, 
manned  by  42,000  seamen,  and  dtrrying 
200,000  marines.  But  this  force,  seemingly 
so  imposing,  shrank  from  open  conflict 
with  the  united  naval  armaments  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  alike  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  In  the  former,  the  naval 
armament  of  Russia — but  recently  so  im- 
posing in  aspect— was  utterly  annihilated 
during  the  war  of  1854-5  ;  and  in  the  latter, 
the  granite  batteries  of  Sveaborg  and  Cron- 
stadt  alone  prevented  its  threatened  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  allied  powers. 


The  occupation  of  Sevastopol  by  the  allied 
armies  of  France,  England,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey,  at  the  close  of  a  prolonged  siege, 
during  which  the  regards  of  the  civilized 
world  had  been  concentrated  upon  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  has  been  noticed  in 
p.  299.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  allied  forces 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Kinburn — an 
important  fortress  situated  upon  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  Dnieper, 
and  commanding  the  passage  to  the  ports  of 
Kherson  and  Nikolaiev. 

The  capture  of  Kinburn  was  the  last  im- 
portant event  that  distinguished  the  war  of 
1854-5  between  Russia  and  the  allied  powers, 
in  so  far  as  the  limits  of  Europe  are  con- 
cerned. Upon  the  highlands  of  Western 
Asia,  however,  the  gallant  defenders  of  Ears 
—who  had  during  several  months  success- 
fully withstood  the  besieging  army  of  Rus- 
sia— were  at  length  compelled  (unsuccoured 
from  without)  to  yield  to  famine.  Kars 
capitulated  at  the  close  of  November,  1855, 
after  a  defence  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  modern  history,  and 
which  secured  for  the  heroic  commander  of 
its  gaiTison  the  warmest  tribute  of  admira- 
tioxi  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  general. 


The  active  operations  of  war  were  now 
terminated.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  (March  30,  1856,)  a  treaty  which  re- 
stored peace  to  Europe  was  signed  at  Paris 
by  the  representatives  of  the  "Western 
Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Russia  on 
the  other.  By  this  treaty,  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  free  navigation  of 
its  waters  by  mercantile  ships  of  all  nations 
were  secured  ;  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
were  thrown  open  to  commerce  ;  Russia  en- 
gaged not  to  construct  or  maintain  any 
arsenals  (military  or  maritime)  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  the  same  am- 
bitious power  agreed  to  the  contraction  of 
her  frontier-line  upon  the  side  of  Turkey — 
relinquishing  a  portion  of  the  province  of 
Bessarabia,  (in  the  south-west,  adjoining 
the  Pruth  and  the  Lower  Danube,)  which 
became  thenceforth  attached  to  the  Turkish 
principality  of  Moldavia.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Russian  frontier 
was  made  to  recede,  and  Ismail  (mentioned 
in  p.  296  in  reference  to  its  conquest  by  the 
arms  of  Russia,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century)  became  restored  to  Turkey,  falling, 
as  it  does,  within  the  ceded  portion  of  Bes- 
sarabia. 

The  places  taken  by  the  armies  of  the 
Allied  Powers  and  of  Russia  on  either  side, 
during  the  war,  were  mutually  restored — 
Sevastopol,  Ealaklava,  and  other  places  in 
the  Crimea,  being  given  up  to  Russia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Kars  being  evacuated  by  the 
Russian  troops  on  the  other.  The  Asiatic 
frontier-line  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
underwent  no  modification. 

The  Principalities  of  "Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia (it  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  here 
referred  to)  are  to  continue  to  enjoy,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  and  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  contracting  powers,  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  which  they  were 
previously  in  possession,  with  no  right  of 
interference,  on  any  part,  in  their  internal 
affairs — the  Turkish  government  engaging 
to  preserve  to  these  Principalities  an  inde- 
pendent and  national  administration,  with 
full  liberty  of  worship,  legislation,  com- 
merce, and  navigation. 
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TURKEY. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — Turkey  embraces 
a  large  territory  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  most  easterly  of  its  three 
peninsulas,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
adjoining  mainland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  south-west  part  of  Russia;  on 
the  east  by  the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 

In  its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south 
Turkey  measures  about  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  its  extreme  dimensions  from  west  to 
east  are  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  average 
length  and  breadth  are  considerably  less, 
and  its  southern  portion  is  narrowed  into 
the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Archipelago 
and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  superficial  area  of 
Turkey  is  about  210,000  English  square  miles. 
Its  maritime  frontier  embraces  parts  of  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  tiie 
Adriatic  :  the  harbours  on  the  latter  sea  are 
not  generally  good,  but  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast  there  are  many  excellent  anchorages. 

Turkey  is  crossed  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection by  the  system  of  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains. These  naturally  divide  the  country 
into  two  distinct  regions ;  1st,  the  provinces 
to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  2nd,  the  territories  to  the 
north  of  the  mountain-chains,  which  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  latter, 
again,  are  further  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Danube. 

1.  The  Turkish  proArinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Balkan  and  their  western  prolongation, 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  consist  of  Roumelia,  which 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  to 
the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west,  and 
lies  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Ar- 
chipelago ; — Thessaly,  a  small  territory  to  the 
south-west  of  the  above,  and  lying  between 
the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  and  Mount 
Pindus  ; — Albania,  an  extensive  province  to 
the  westward  of  Roumelia  and  Thessaly, 
and  situated  between  the  chains  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  high  mass  of  Sharra-tagh 
on  the  east,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the 
west ; — and  Herzgovina,  to  the  north-west  of 
Albania,  lying  between  the  principal  chain 
of  the  eastern  Alps  and  the  Austrian  pro- 
vince of  Dalmatia,  which  latter  tract  divides 
it  from  the  immediate  shores  of  the  sea. 

2.  The  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  limited  northward  by  the  course 
of  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries,  are  Bul- 
garia, which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea 
nearly  to  the  meridian  of  22°  east  longitude ; 


— Semia,  a  large  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
above  ; — Bosnia,  further  to  the  westward; — 
and  a  part  of  Croatia,  adjacent  to  the  Aus- 
trian territory  of  that  name.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  part  of  Ser- 
via,  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  river 
Save ;  the  remainder  of  Servia  and  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  main  stream  of  the  Danube. 

To  the  north  of  the  Danube  are  the  two 
provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the 
former  of  which  lies  between  the  river  and 
the  chain  of  the  Southern  Carpathians; 
the  latter  stretches  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Carpathians  Proper,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  course  of  the  river  Pruth, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Russian  province 
of  Bessarabia. 

Surface,  rivers,  be. — The  provinces  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  the  Balkan  are  generally 
hilly,  and  their  level  districts  of  compara- 
tively small  extent.  In  Roumelia  (the  east- 
ern part  of  which  was  the  ancient  Thrace, 
and  the  western  part  Macedonia)  some  of 
the  river-valleys  expand  into  considerable 
plains,  as  that  of  Adrianople,  watered  by  the 
river  Maritza  (the  ancient  Hebrus),  Thes- 
saly is  a  fine  valley,  watered  by  the  river 
Selembria,  (the  ancient  Peneus,)  which  has 
forced  its  way  through  a  deep  gorge  in  the 
mountains  near  the  coast.  This  narrow  pas- 
sage was  the  ancient  Vale  of  Tempe,  bound- 
ed on  either  side  by  the  declivities  of  Mounts 
Olympus  and  Ossa  (now  Lacha  and  Kissovo). 

Albania  and  Herzgovina,  limited  on  the 
east  and  north-east  by  the  chains  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  are  the  most 
mountainous  portions  of  Turkey.  Their  in- 
terior forms  in  many  places  a  high  plateau, 
elevated  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountain-knot  of 
Sharra-tagh  has  its  summits  covered  with 
snow  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  many 
parts  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  are  of  scarcely 
inferior  elevation.  The  valleys  by  which 
this  region  is  intersected  are  j-enerally  nar- 
row in  their  upper  or  eastern  portions,  but 
widen  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  middle 
part  of  Albania  a  plain  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
ten  miles  inland.  This  plain  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  range  of  Mount  Khimera, 
(the  Acro-ceraunian  Mountains  of  the  an- 
cients,) an  offset  of  the  main  chain  of  Pin- 
dus ;  the  range  terminates  at  Cape  Linguetta, 
a  bold  promontory  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic.  In  northern  Albania  and 
Herzgovina  the  mountain-chains  are  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  rise 
by  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the  in- 
terior, the  only  openings  being  those  by 
which  the  river- valleys  communicate  with 
the  sea. 

The  portion  of  Albania  which  is  to  the 
south  of  Mount  Khimera  nearly  coincides 
with  the  ancient  province  of  Epirus.    Mid- 
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die   and  northern  Albania  fall  within   the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Ulyricum. 

Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  between  the  Bal- 
kan and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  belong 
to  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  are 
generally  level,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  northern  and  southern  frontiers. 
Some  parts  of  Lower  Wallachia,  immeoi- 
ately  adjacent  to  the  river,  are  overspread 
with  extensive  marshes,  which  render  the 
climate  unhealthy.  Moldavia,  which  adjoins 
Wallachia  on  the  north,  is  generally  of  sinii- 
h  r  character  to  that  province,  and  spreads 
from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  into  the 
great  level  region  of  eastern  Europe. 

The  upper  or  southern  parts  of  Servia, 
Bosnia, and  Turkish  Croatia,  form  high  pla- 
teaus, partially  intersected  by  the  offsets  of 
the  Balkan  and  the  Dinaric  Alps ;  but  to- 
wards the  courses  of  the  Save  and  the  Da- 
nube they  spread  out  into  extensive  and 
fertile  plains.  Near  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Servia,  towards  Bulgaria,  is  the  subordinate- 
chain  of  the  North  Balkan  Mountains,  which 
advance  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Southern  Car- 
pathian system,  and  narrow  the  valley  of 
the  river  into  the  defile  of  the  Iron  Gate. 

The  river  Danube  drains  all  the  middle 
and  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  and 
forms  the  great  channel  of  communication 
between  these  portions  of  the  empire.  It 
enters  the  Black  Sea  by  four  principal 
mouths,  the  southernmost  arm  passing 
through  the  extensive  lagoon  of  Kaselm. 
Off  the  mouths  of  the  river,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  is  Serpents' 
Island. 

The  two  northernmost  channels  of  the 
Danube  (that  is,  the  Kilia  and  Sulineh 
mouths)  are  those  most  extensively  used  by 
vessels,  but  all  the  mouths  of  the  river  are 
more  or  less  obstructed  by  sandbanks,  and 
the  steamboats  avoid  the  difficult  and  tedious 
navigation  of  its  lower  course  by  landing 
goods  and  passengers  at  the  village  of  Cher- 
no-woda,  (at  the  point  where  the  Danube 
makes  a  great  bend  to  the  northward,) 
whence  a  road  leads  across  the  interven- 
ing isthmus  to  the  port  of  Kustcndij,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles. 

Within  the  limits  of  Wallachia  the  Da- 
nube receives  the  waters  of  the  Aluta,  a 
considerable  tributary,  and  in  Moldavia 
those  of  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth.  On  the 
south  side  it  is  joined  by  the  Morava,  which 
with  its  tributary  streams  waters  nearly 
the  whole  of  Servia. 

The  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  mountain- 
region  are  of  short  courses,  and  not  gener- 
ally capable  of  navigation  ;  the  Maritza, 
which  is  the  most  considerable,  admits  the 
passage  of  small  vessels  as  high  as  Adrian- 
ople  (106  miles)  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  but  in  summer  they  can  only  ascend 
a  portion  of  that  distance.  The  Maritza, 
the  Struma,  the  Vardar,  and  the  Selembria, 
flow  into  the  Archipelago;  the  Drin,  the 
Boyana,  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  course  of  the  Drin 
(the  principal  branch  of  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  Lake  of  Ochrida,  at  the  western  foot 
of   Mount  Pindus)   exceeds  two    hundred 


miles— a  greater  length  than  that  of  any 
Other  river  entering  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  Boyana,  further  to  the  north- 
ward, flows  from  the  Lake  of  Skutari  into 
the  sea,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  above  its 
mouth. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Skutari, 
Ochrida,  and  Janina,  all  these  situated  in 
Albania  —  the  two  former  in  the  middle 
and  northern  portions  of  that  province, 
the  last-named  in  Southern  Albania.  The 
lake  of  Skutari  is  about  145  square  miles 
in  area,  and  abounds  in  fish.  Lake  Ochri- 
da, about  i)5  square  miles,  lies  at  a  con- 
si"' era  hie  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Besides  these, 
are  many  of  smaller  size  situated  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  as  well  as  some  of 
considerable  magnitude  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  north  bank  of  the  DanubL,  and 
formed  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  its 
waters. 

Climate, productions,  Sgc. — The  temperature 
varies  greatly  with  the  comparative  eleva- 
tion and  aspect  of  the  different  provinces. 
In  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Balkan, 
especially  those  on  the  Lower  Danube,  the 
climate  approximates,  in  its  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  towards  that  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe.  In  Moldavia  the  win- 
ters are,  in  general,  intensely  coll,  and  the 
summers  correspondingly  hot.  The  eastern 
part  of  ltoumelia  also  experiences  great  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople the  climate  is  exceedingly  change- 
able,—  the  thermometer  filling  many  de- 
grees within  a  single  hour,  according  as  the 
north  or  the  south-west  wind  prevails.  But 
in  general  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the 
mountains,  and  bordering  on  the  Arehi- 
pelago  or  the  Adriatic,  enjoy  a  warm  and 
delightful  climate,  such  as  that  which  cha- 
racterizes the  southern  zone  of  Europe. 

On  the  coast  of  Albania  a  north-cast  wind 
called  bora,  which  brings  down  the  cold  air 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  is 
dreaded  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  vio- 
lence as  of  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
sets  in.  The  south-east  wind,  or  sirocco, 
which  generally  blows  for  three  days  in  suc- 
cession, raises  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
is  often  accompanied  by  much  rain. 

A  great  difference  exists  between  the 
vegetation  of  the  provinces  within  the  basin 
of  the  Danube  and  those  to  the  south  of  the 
central  mountain-chains.  In  the  former  the 
forests  consist  of  the  pine,  the  beech,  the  oak, 
lime,  and  ash  ;  besides  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  apricot  trees,  which  cover  the  Avhole 
of  extensive  districts.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces the  above  trees  are  confined  to  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  while  the  lower 
grounds  exhibit  the  plane,  maple,  carob,  al- 
mond, sycamore,  walnut, and  chestnut  trees, 
besides  the  box  tree,  the  myrtle,  the  laurel, 
and  numerous  evergreens.  To  the  south  of 
the  40th  parallel  the  olive  becomes  the  most 
common  fruit,  the  fig  and  the  mulberry  are 
abundant,  and  the  orange  thrives  in  the 
sheltered  plains.  In  the  plain  of  Skutari, 
(south  of  the  lake  of  that  name,)  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Albania,  all  the  fruits  met 
with  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
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are  grown  in  abundance,  as  well  as  every 
kind  of  grain,  writh  the  exception  of  rice. 

The  vine  is  grown  over  the  whole  of 
Turkey,  but  the  fruit  produced  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  is  inferior  in  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter  to  that  obtained  on  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago. 

The  southern  base  of  the  Balkan  is  re- 
markable for  the  exuberance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, which  consists  of  gardens  of  roses, 
jasmine,  and  wild  lilac,  vineyards,  and 
perfect  forests  of  fruit-trees ;  and  the  plain 
of  Adrianople  is  distinguished  for  the  abund- 
ance of  its  roses,  from  which  the  celebrated 
attar  of  roses  is  distilled. 

The  extensive  forests  give  shelter  to  nu- 
merous animals,  among  which  are  wild 
boars,  bears,  wild  oxen,  deer  of  various 
kinds,  mountain-goats,  lynxes,  wild  cats, 
foxes,  and  wolves.  A  species  of  wolf,  smaller 
than  that  of  the  hills,  frequents  the  plains 
j  bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  finds  shelter 
in  the  marshes  or  among  the  reeds.  The 
partridge  and  the  bustard  abound  in  the 
valleys,  and  game  is  plentiful  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Albania.  Of  domesticated 
quadrupeds,  the  sheep  and  the  goat  are  the 
most  numerous,  the  latter  especially  in  Al- 
bania and  the  other  mountainous  districts  ; 
large  herds  of  oxen  are  reared  in  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  horses 
are  numerous  in  Moldavia  and  in  Thessaly. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisiotis. — The  political  divisions  of  Tur- 
key are  arbitrary  and  nuctuary.  The  limits 
of  the  provinces  over  which  the  subordinate 
officers  of  government  exercise  their  author- 
ity depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  in- 
dividual power  and  energy  of  the  respective 
pashas,  as  these  personages  are  termed.  The 
nominal  division  of  the  empire,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  is  into  eyalets,  each  of 
which  is  under  the  government  by  a  vizier  : 
the  eyalets  are  subdivided  into  sandjaks,  or 
pashaliks,  each  under  the  rule  of  a  pasha. 
The  provinces  that  compose  European 
Turkey  constitute  four  eyalets  —  those  of 
lioumelia,  Bosnia,  Silistria,  and  Jesayir; 
besides  the  territories  of  Servia,  "Wallachia, 
and  Moldavia,  which  are  in  a  mediate  con- 
dition, under  their  native  rulers,  though 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  sultan. 
The  eyalet  of  Boumelia  comprehends  Al- 
bania, Thessaly,  and  the  western  part  of 
Roumelia  Proper.  The  eyalet  of  Bosnia 
includes  the  province  of  that  name,  with 
Herzgovina  and  the  Turkish  portion  of 
Croatia.  The  eyalet  of  Silistria  comprises 
Bulgaria  and  the  eastern  part  of  Roumelia 
Proper,  including  Constantinople.  The  eya- 
let of  Jesayir  —  or  the  islands  —  embraces, 
with  a  small  part  of  Boumelia,  (including 
Gallipoli  and  the  northern  side  of  the  Dar- 
danelles,) the  Turkish  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, Thasos,  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lein- 
nos,  and  a  few  others,  besides  the  larger 
island  of  Candia. 

"We  proceed,  however,  to  notice  the  topo- 
graphy of  Turkey  under  the  heads  of  the 
geographical  divisions  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  with  the  names  of  which  Eng- 


lish readers  are  most  familiar,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  great  occurrences  of  Ottoman  history. 

Rotjmelia,  which  exceeds  any  of  the  other 
provinces  in  size,  contains  Constantinople, 
the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

Constantinople — or  Stamboul,  as  the  Turks 
call  it — occupies  one  of  the  finest  natural 
situations  in  the  world.  It  is  built  upon  a 
tongue  of  land,  of  triangular  shape,  which 
lies  upon  the  west  side  of  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or  offset  of  the 
Bosphorus,  called  the  Golden  Horn,  which 
forms  a  magnificent  harbour;  and  beyond 
this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera,  Galata,  and 
Tophana,  the  two  former  of  which  are  the 
principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the  residence 
of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 

The  ground  upon  which  Constantinople 
is  built  rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  and 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect  over  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Asia.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  when  approached  by  water,  is 
of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, exhibiting  to  view  a  crowd  of  domes 
and  minarets,  backed  by  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  cypress  and  other  trees  which  shade 
the  extensive  cemeteries  beyond  the  walls. 
But  the  interior  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
narrow,  winding,  steep,  and  dirty  streets, 
without  plan  of  any  kind,  and  in  which  the 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  wood, 
and  present  dead  walls  to  the  street,  light 
and  air  being  (as  in  all  oriental  towns)  de- 
rived from  the  interior  courtyards.  The 
most  striking  of  the  public  buildings  are 
the  Seraglio,  or  Imperial  palace,  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
bathed  on  either  side  by  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Hoim;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian, in  the  sixth  century,  as  a  Christian 
temple,  but  converted  into  a  Mohammedan 
mosque.  There  are  likewise  a  vast  number 
of  other  mosques,  amounting  in  all,  it  is 
said,  to  three  hundred,  many  of  which  dis- 
play great  architectural  beauty. 

Nowhere  else  (says  the  lively  author  of 
Eothen)  does  the  sea  come  so  close  home 
to  a  city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capital: 
"  there  are  no  pebbly  shores— no  sand-bars — 
no  slimy  river-beds — no  black  canals — no 
locks  nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of 
the  place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  being 
in  the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you  would 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way  amidst 
those  cypresses  opposite,  you  will  cross  the 
fathomless  Bosphorus ;  if  you  would  go  from 
your  hotel  to  the  bazaars,  you  must  pass  by 
the  bright  blue  pathway  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand  sail  of 
the  line.  You  are  accustomed  to  the  gon- 
dolas that  glide  among  the  palaces  of  St. 
Mark,  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a  hundred- 
and- twenty-gun  ship  that  meets  you  in  the 
street.  Yenice  strains  out  from  the  stedfast 
land,  and  in  old  times  would  send  forth  the 
Chief  of  the  state  to  woo  and  wed  the  re- 
luctant sea ;  but  the  stormy  bride  of  the 
Doge  is  the  bowing  slave  of  the  Sultan — 
she  comes  to  his  feet  with  the  treasures  of 
the  world — she  bears  him  from  palace  to 
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palace — by  some  unfailing  witchcraft,  she 
entices  the  breezes  to  follow  heri  and  fan 
the  pale  cheek  of  her  lord— she  lifts  his 
armed  navies  to  the  very  gates  of  his  gar- 
den— she  watches  the  walls  of  his  Serai! — 
she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his  ministers — 
she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his  court — she 
extinguishes  his  rivals, — and  hushes  his 
naughty  wives  all  one  by  one.  So  vast  are 
the  wonders  of  the  Deep  !  " 

The  internal  trade  of  Constantinople  is 
carried  on  in  covered  bazaars,  in  which  a 
great  variety  of  splendid  and  gaudy  articles 
of  attire  are  displayed.  Different  bazanrs 
are  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  particular 
articles.  Baths  are  numerous,  and  arc  extens- 
ively used  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants— 
as  is  uniformly  the  case  with  Mohammedan 
populations.  The  place  of  the  gondola  of 
Venice  is  supplied  by  the  "light  caique," 
a  kind  of  wherry,  of  which  not  fewer  than 
eighty  thousand  are  estimated  to  ply  on  the 
waters  of  Stamboul  and  its  suburbs. 

The  whole  circuit  of  Constantinople,  not 
including  the  suburbs  on  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour,  is  about  twelve  miles.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  four  to 
seven  hundred  thousand,  the  latter  number 
being  probably  that  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  correctness.  The  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  city  within  the  walls  are 
the  Turks,  together  with  the  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  have  particular  quar- 
ters allotted  to  them:  the  Franks  reside  in 
Pera  and  Galata,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour,  or  in  the  numerous  adjacent  vil- 
lages. There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
Jews  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburban 
districts,  as  well  as  within  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined  on 
either  side  with  numerous  villages,  castles, 
and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
channel :  immediately  opposite  to  Constan- 
tinople is  Scutari,  situated  upon  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  forming  the  starting-point  of 
the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Scutari  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  the  Turkish  capital,  though  the 
arm  of  the  sea  which  flows  between  is  5750 
feet  (or  rather  more  than  a  mile)  in  width. 
Scutari  acquired,  during  the  Anglo-French 
campaigns  against  Kussia  in  185-1-5,  a  pain- 
ful notoriety,  in  connexion  With  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  brave  fellow-countrymen,  for 
whose  use  hospitals  were  established  there. 
The  capital  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  is 
of  ancient  date,  and  its  liistory  has  in  all 
ages  been  eventful.  Under  the  name  of  By- 
zantium, it  was  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  328,  re- 
built and  greatly  extended  the  city,'  be- 
stowing his  own  name  upon  it— (Constanti- 
nopohs,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Constantine)  and 
making  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  the  division  of  the  Roman  territories  it 
remained  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire 
and  continued  such  through  the  long  series 
of  the  Byzantine  annals,  often  besieged 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  undergoing  nu- 
1  There  is  almost  always  a  breeze,  either  from 
the  Marmora  or  from  the  Black  Sea,  that  passes 


merous  vicissitudes  of  rule,  in  so  far  as  its 
immediate  masters  were  concerned.  It  was, 
however,  only  once  taken  during  this  length- 
ened period,  in  1261,  by  the  Latin  crusaders, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  In  1453  it  fell  before  the  arms 
of  a  Mohammedan  invader,  and  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Crescent  has  ever  since— notwith- 
standing in  recent  times  the  ill-concealed 
desires  and  aggressive  movements  of  Russia 
— heen  reared  triumphant  above  its  walls. 

Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  Turkey, 
stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Maritza,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  plain.  It  lias  some  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  and  considerable  inland 
traffic.  Like  all  Turkish  towns,  it  has  a 
magnificent  appearance  when  vieAved  from 
a  distance,  but  on  entering  it  the  streets 
are  found  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
It  contains  numerous  mosques,  one  of  which 
is  distinguished  for  its  splendour,  and  its 
bazaars  are  well  stored  with  merchandise. 
Adrianople  is  said  to  have  a  population  of 
100,000.  The  name  of  Adrianople  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian, 
by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  Russians 
hold  possession  of  it  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
their  hostile  entrance  into  Turkey  in  1829, 
and  concluded  there  a  well-known  treaty. 
Some  miles  below  Adrianople,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Maritza,  is  the  small  town  of 
Demotika,  which  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  of  8000  inhabitants.  Enos,  (7000 
inhabitants,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
forms  the  port  of  Adrianople,  but  is  now  of 
little  importance,  owing  to  its  harbour  hav- 
ing become  partially  choked  by  a  sandbank. 
GaUipoli,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  is  a  sea- 
port town  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  within  the  nar- 
row tract  that  formed  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese of  the  ancients.  It  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  morocco  leather,  and  has 
some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 

Saloniki,  (the  ancient  Thessalonica,)  on 
the  shore  of  the  Archipelago,  at  the  head  of 
a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  is,  next  to 
Constantinople,  the  most  commercial  town 
in  European  Turkey;  it  has  also  consider- 
able manufactures  of  leather,  cotton,  car- 
pets, silk,  and  metal  goods.  The  population 
of  Saloniki  amounts  to  above  70,000,  a  large 
number  of  Avhom  are  Greeks  and  JeAvs. 

To  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  a  pen- 
insula projects  from  the  mainland  into  the 
Avaters  of  the  Archipelago,  and  afterwards 
divides  into  +hree  smaller  peninsulas,  only 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  narrow 
isthmuses.  The  most  eastern  of  the  three 
consists  of  Mount  Athos,  (Hagion  Oros,  or 
the  Holy  Mountain,— Monte  Santo  of  the 
Italians,)  a  narrow  ridge  extending  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  miles  in  length  by  four  or 
five  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  the  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  6349  feet  above  the 
sea.  The- sides  of  Athos  are  covered  with 
monasteries  belonging  to  a  society  of  Greek 
Christians,  Avhose  possession  of  this  and 
similar  localities  elseAvhere  has  alAvays  been 
tolerated  by  the  Turkish  government.  The 
most  curious  feature  of  this  monastic  society 
along  the  course  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  marine 
current  sets  constantly  towards  the  former. 
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is  the  absolute  exclusion  from  it  of  every 
female  creature,  whether  of  the  human  spe- 
cies or  of  any  other  kind  capable  of  being 
prevented  from  contaminating  the  priestly 
brethren  by  its  feminine  influences.  Only 
in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  insect  life  is  the 
attempted  prohibition  found  to  be  unavail- 
ing, as  a  night  passed  in  the  dormitories  of 
the  good  monks  teaches  the  traveller  to  his 
cost.  No  mare,  cow,  she-cat,  hen,  &c,  has 
been,  from  immemorial  custom,  admitted 
into  the  precincts  of  the  holy  mountain  ; 
but  all  the  monasteries  swarm  with  huge 
tom-cats,  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
islands.  The  numbers  of  the  priestly  society 
are,  of  course,  kept  up  by  the  admission  of 
recruits  from  the  male  world  Avithout ;  and 
some  among  the  monks,  whose  entrance 
into  the  brotherhood  dates  from  early  child- 
hood, are  in  almost  utter  ignorance  of  the 
appearance  of  that  large  fragment  of  the  hu- 
man race  termed  woman.  A  recent  visitor 
was  rather  startled  by  hearing  his  companion 
— a  still  youthful  monk — gravely  ask,"  What 
sort  of  human  creatures  are  women  ?  " — 
adding  the  assurance,  when  interrogated  as 
to  the  reality  of  his  professed  ignorance, 
that  "  he  had  seen  only  his  mother,  and 
that  he  had  forgotten  even  her  appearance, 
as  he  had  been  sent  to  the  mountain  on  a 
visit  to  an  uncle  when  only  four  years  old, 
and  had  never  crossed  its  limits  since — a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  ! "  The  good 
brethren  believe,  indeed,  in  common  with 
the  sailors  of  the  Levant,  that  women  who 
have  presumed  to  land  on  the  Holy  Penin- 
sula have  been  invariably  struck  dead  for 
their  impiety  U 

More  curious,  however,  in  their  locale 
than  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos  are  the 
monasteries  of  Meteora,  in  Thessaly,  another 
of  the  great  monastic  seats  of  the  Greek 
Church.  These  are  situated  on  the  tops  of 
high  cliffs,  some  of  which  rise  perpendicu- 
larly to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  adja- 
cent ridges.  They  are  accessible  in  two 
ways, — by  nets,  in  which  the  visitor  is  drawn 
up  to  the  windows  of  the  convent,  or  by 
ladders  of  wood  and  rope,  made  in  separate 
joints,  and  let  down  over  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  At  night,  or  when  not  required,  these 
ladders  are  drawn  up,  and  the  monks  are 
entirely  isolated  from  the  world  below.  The 
ladders  are  infinitely  the  more  hazardous 
mode  of  ascent  or  descent,  as  they  are  per- 
fectly perpendicular,  and  swing  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  air  with  the  least  breath 
of  wind.  A  monk  mounting  by  them  looks 
like  a  large  black  fly  crawling  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice.  Mr.  Bo  wen,  whose  account 
of  his  visit  we  quote,  preferred  the  net.  "  I 
fired  off  a  pistol  (he  writes)  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  monks,  when,  long  before 
the  echo,  reverberated  by  the  cliffs  around, 
had  died  aAvay  over  Pindus,  two  or  three 
cowled  heads  were  thrust  out  from  under 
the  covered  platform  projecting  from  the 
summit  cf  the  rock,  and  which  resembles 
the  shed  on  the  top  story  of  a  lofty  London 
warehouse.  The  rope  too  is  worked  in  a 
similar  way,  by  a  pulley  and  windlass.  Af- 
ter reconnoitering  us  for  a  moment,  and 
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seeing  that  we  Avere  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  monastery  by  a  coup  de  main,  the 
monks  threw  dOAvn  Avhat  seemed  a  strong 
cabbage-net,  lowering  at  the  same  time  a 
thick  rope,  with  an  iron  hook  at  its  end. 
My  guide  spread  the  net  on  the  ground,  and 
I  seated  myself  in  it  cross-legged.  He  then 
gathered  the  meshes  together  over  my  head, 
and  hung  them  on  the  hook.  The  monks 
above  then  worked  their  windlass,  and  in 
about  three  minutes  and  a  half  1  reached 
the  summit,  a  distance  of  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  feet,  swinging 
to  and  fro  in  the  breeze,  and  turning  round 
like  a  joint  of  meat  roasting  before  a  slow 
fire.  This  inconvenience  might  easily  be 
prevented  by  another  rope  being  held  by  a 
person  below,  as  is  done  in  the  shafts  of 
mines  ;  but  that  is  a  Cornish  luxury  which 
has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  good  fathers. 
Of  course,  when  I  begin  to  ascend, my  weight 
draws  the  net  close  until  my  knees  are 
pulled  up  to  my  chin,  and  I  am  rolled  into  a 
ball  like  a  hedgehog.  The  guide  told  me  to 
shut  my  eyes  to  escape  giddiness  ;  but  I 
soon  opened  them,  on  feeling  myself  banged 
pretty  sharply  against  the  rough  side  of  the 
rock  ;  and  I  SAvung  myself  off  again  by  a 
convulsive  push  of  the  knees.  The  height 
is,  indeed,  dizzy  enough,  for  I  could  no 
longer  see  the  narrow  ledge  from  Avhich  I 
had  started,  nor  the  winding  path  which 
led  to  it,  but  looked  right  down  on  the  plain 
of  Thessaly,  one  thousand  feet  or  more  be- 
neath. During  the  ascent  the  rope  occa- 
sionally slips  from  one  spoke  to  another  on 
the  windlass,  when  of  course  you  fall  like  a 
piece  of  lead  for  a  few  yards,  and  are  then 
caught  up  with  a  mighty  disagreeable  jerk. 
On  reaching  the  level  of  the  projecting 
shed  above,  you  are  left  hanging  for  half  a 
minute  over  the  abyss,  till  the  monks  leave 
the  capstan,  and  fish  you  in  with  a  pole  like 
a  boat-hook.  They  have  no  such  contriv- 
ance as  a  turning-crane  for  landing  their 
guests ;  in  fact  their  machinery  is  altogether 
of  a  most  primitive  order.  You  lie  on  the 
floor  a  perfectly  helpless  ball,  until  they 
undo  the  meshes  of  the  net  from  the  hook, 
unrol  you,  give  you  a  gentle  shake,  and 
then  help  you  to  your  feet." 

Several  of  the  other  towns  in  this  part  of 
Turkey  are  of  considerable  size.  Philippo- 
poli,  (or  Filibi,)  ninety  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W. 
of  Adrianople,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Maritza,  has  32,000  inhabitants,  and  some 
trade,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton. Tatar -bazardj ik  (10,000  inhabitants) 
is  higher  up  the  same  river.  Eski-Sagra  and 
Islivno,  both  near  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Balkan,  are  of  some  size  and  local  import- 
ance :  the  former  has  20,000  inhabitants. 
Bourgas,  a  seaport  toAvn  with  6000  inhab- 
itants, is  at  the  head  of  a  small  gulf  of  the 
Euxine. 

Uskup,  or  Skopia,  in  the  more  western  part 
of  Boumelia — the  ancient  Macedonia— on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stream  of  the  Vardar, 
has  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of 
a  sandjak  or  pashalik.  Bitoglia,  or  Monastir, 
which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  sandjak,  near  the 
eastern  foot  of  Mount  Pindus,  has  a  popula- 


tion  of  15,000,  and  is  a  picturesque  as  well 
as  bustling  town.  The  majority  of  its  inhab- 
itants, as  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  are  Greeks  and  Bul- 
garians, the  only  Turkish  residents  being 
the  garrison  and  officials. 

The  two  principal  towns  in  Thessaly  are 
Lanssa  and  Trikhala,  the  former  with  20,000, 
the  latter  12,000,  inhabitants.  Larissa,  or 
Yeni-shehr,  is  delightfully  situated  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Selembria,  (the  ancient  Peneus.) 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  :  it  has  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  tobacco, 
and  is  celebrated  for  a  red  dye.  Trikhala  is 
further  to  the  westward:  it  has  extensive 
bazaars,  but  wears  a  neglected  aspect.  The 
small  town  of  Fersala,  or  Satalgc,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Larissa,  represents  the  ancient 
Pharsalus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  empire  of  the  world  was  con- 
tested between  the  rival  armies  of  Ciesar 
and  Pornpey,  b.  c.  48. 

The  province  of  Albania,  to  the  west  of 
the  Pindus  chain,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Arnauts,  a  bold  and  warlike  race  of  moun- 
taineers. 

The  chief  town  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Albania  (the  ancient  Epirus)  is  Ianina,  or 
lamna,  which,  under  the  energetic  rule  of 
the  well-known  Ali  Pasha,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  was  a  highly  flour- 
ishing city,  and  is  said  to  have  had  50,000 
inhabitants— now  reduced  to  fewer  than  a 
third  of  that  number,  among  whom  Greeks 
and  Jews  are  the  most  numerous  classes, 
lamna  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  a  con- 
siderable lake,  to  which  its  name  is  given 
The  banks  of  the  lake  are  highly  picturesque, 
and  are  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  Arta 
also  in  Southern  Albania,  (near  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,)  and  Parga,  on  the  coast,  are  both  of 
small  size:  the  latter  is  fortified. 
t  The  town  of  Skutari,  (40,000  inhabitants,) 
in  the  northern  part  of  Albania,  is  now  the 
largest  and  most  important  place  in  that 
province.  It  stands  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Skutari,  on  the  river 
Boyana,  which  issues  thence  and  enters  the 
Adriatic.  Skutari  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  a  highly  fertile  district,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  situated.  Its  merchants 
export  wool,  bees'-wax,  hides,  hare-skins, 
tobacco,  and  dried  fish,  importing  in  return 
manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce 
to  be  subsequently  disposed  of  at  the  great 
fairs  held  m  the  towns  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. Valona,  or  Avlona,  to  the  northward 
-^nnap(L¥-nSUetta'  thou£h  only  containing 
6000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  port  on  the 
Albanian  coast.  Duraszo,  the  ancient  Dvr- 
rachium  is  a  port  of  some  note,  and  is  forti- 
™^  °trida>  ln  tne  interior,  stands  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  considerable  lake  of 
Ochrida,  but  is  a  small  place,  with  only  2500 
inhabitants,  though  the  capital  of  a  sandjak. 
There  are  silver  and  sulphur  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Prisrend,  further  to  the 
northward,  near  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Drm,  has  upwards  of  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  considerable  manufactures  of  fire- 
arms. u 
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The  largest  town  in  the  province  of  Bosnia 
is  Bosna-serai,  which  has  60,000  inhabitants. 
It  stands  on  the  Migliuzza,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Bosna,  which  joins  the  Save, 
and  lies  at  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople, 
lwo-thirds  of  the  population  are  Turks,  an 
unusually  large  proportion,  but  Jews  and 
Greeks  are  also  numerous.  Bosna-serai  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  inland  com- 
merce, which  extends  its  relations  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Hungary,  and 
even  the  countries  of  southern  G(  rmany. 
Its  inhabitants  are  variously  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  arms,  different  iron  and 
copper  articles,  horse-hair  bags,  morocco 
and  other  kinds  of  leather,  with  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs.  The  chief  agents  in  carry- 
ing on  trade  are  the  Jews.  There  are  valu- 
able iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  towns  in  Bosnia,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Hcrz- 
govina  and  Croatia,  are  of  small  size,  but 
many  of  them  arc  places  of  considerable  in- 
land trade,  and  in  several  of  them  the  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  mining,  and  works  in 
metal.  Zvornik,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  province,  (on  the  left'bank  of  the  Drina 
river,)  has  15,()U0  inhabitants;  and  Train, ik 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Bosna-serai,  10,000.  Yeni- 
bazar,  (or  Novi-Bazar,)  with  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Bosnia :  it  has  warm  baths,  and  some  trade. 
Mostar,  the  capital  of  Herzgovina,is  a  small 
place  on  the  Narenta,  with  7300  inhabitants- 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  Iloman 
bridge,  of  a  single  arch.  Banialouka,  in  the 
Turkish  portion  of  Croatia,  is  a  busy  com- 
mercial town,  as  well  as  an  important  fort- 


Servia  forms  a  nearly  independent  prin- 
cipality, governed  by  its  own  hospodar,  or 
prince,  and  owning  but  a  nominal  subjec- 
tion to  Turkey.  It  has  an  area  of  more  than 
18,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  a 
million,  who  consist  almost  entirely  of  Serbes 
—one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  Sclavonic 
race.  The  Turks,  however,  garrison  the 
principal  frontier  towns.  Servia  has  no 
towns  of  any  considerable  size,  but  its  popu- 
lation are  actively  engaged  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  agricultural  and  commercial  in- 
dustry, and  the  province  has  of  late  years 
made  considerable  progress  in  wealth  and 
general  importance.  There  are  valuable 
mines,  including  argentiferous  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

The  virtual  independence  of  Servia  is  of 
recent  origin,  and  dates  its  commencement 
in  a  series  of  insurrections  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  centurv— movements 
prompted  by  the  misgovernment  to  which 
the  province  had  been  subject  under  Turkish 
sway.  The  first  of  these  outbreaks,  in  1801 
was  headed  by  George  Petrovitch— known 
as  Czerny,  or  Black  George,  who  succeeded 
m  obtaining  important  concessions  from  the 
Porte.  Subsequent  contests,  though  attend- 
ed by  various  fluctuations  of  fortune,  have 
ultimately  left  the  Servians  in  the  nearly 
uncontrolled  management  of  their  internal 
affairs,  though  they  pay  an  annual  tribute 
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to  the  Sultan.  Milosch  Obrenoritsch,  the 
successful  leader  of  an  insurrection  in  1815, 
was  declared  hereditary  sovereign  of  the 
country,  but  after  a  vigorous  rule  of  some 
years  was  ultimately  obliged  to  abdicate 
his  power.  A  grandson  of  Czerny  now  fills 
the  throne  of  the  principality,  to  which  he 
was  elected  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
1842. 

The  town  of  Kragojevatz,  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  province,  (75  miles  S.  of  Bel- 
grade,) is  the  principal  seat  of  the  native 
government  of  Servia.  Among  the  other 
towns  are  Kruschovatz  or  Aladja-Hissar, 
Pristina,  Nissa,  and  Semendria — the  last- 
mentioned  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube.  But  Belgrade,  the  former  Turkish 
capital,  though  much  decayed  in  importance, 
exceeds  them  all  in  point  of  historical  inter- 
est, and  probably  also  in  the  amount  of  its 
population,  which  still  numbers  30,(100. 

Belgrade  is  seated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Save,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength  and  importance.  During  a  period 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half  its  possession 
was  the  frequent  object  of  contest  between 
the  Turks  and  Austrians,  and  it  withstood 
repeated  sieges  on  the  part  of  either  power. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  in  1717,  when 
Prince  Eugene  sat  down  before  it  with  an 
army  of  90,000  men,  and  defeated  a  Turkish 
army  of  more  than  double  that  number  which 
advanced  to  its  relief.  Since  1791  it  has  re- 
mained permanently  in  the  Turkish  posses- 
sion, except  for  a  short  period  during  the 
Servian  insurrection  in  1813.  The  former 
manufactures  and  trade  of  Belgrade  have 
declined,  its  houses  are  mean,  its  streets  dirty, 
many  of  the  fortifications  in  ruins,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  wretched,  but  it 
is  still  the  Ottoman  fortress,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  power  symbolized  by  the  Crescent 
— historic  Belgrade,  splendid  in  the  stories  of 
the  past.  It  is  here  that  the  European 
traveller  first  comes  in  contact  with  Oriental 
dress  and  usages.  Immediately  opposite 
Belgrade,  in  the  angle  formed  between  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  is  the  Austrian  town 
of  Semlin.  The  two  frontier  towns  are  less 
than  a  gun-shot  apart,  but  their  people  hold 
no  communion.  The  Hungarian  on  the 
northern,  and  the  Turk  and  Servian  on  the 
southern,  bank  of  the  Save  are  as  much 
asunder  as  though  fifty  broad  provinces  lay 
in  the  path  between  them.  "  Of  the  men 
that  bustled  around  me  in  the  streets  of 
Semlin  (says  the  author  of  Eothen)  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  one  who  had  ever  gone  down 
to  look  upon  the  stranger  race  dwelling 
under  the  walls  of  that  opposite  castle.  It 
is  the  Plague,  and  the  dread  of  the  Plague, 
that  divide  the  one  people  from  the  other. 
All  coming  and  going  stands  forbidden  by 
the  terrors  of  the  yellow  flag,"  saving 
through  the  recognised  medium  of  the  Aus- 
trian quarantine  establishment. 


Bulgaria,  which  stretches  along  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Servian 
frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  eon- 
tains  several  important  places,  chief  among 
them  the  fortresses  that  line  the  Danube  at 


various  points,  or  those  that  guard  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Balkan.  Sophia,  the  capital,  is 
a  large  town  with  50,000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated amongst  the  northern  declivities  of  the 
Balkan,  upon  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
road  across  the  mountains.  It  has  consider- 
able inland  trade,  and  supplies  the  northern 
provinces  of  Turkey  with  various  foreign  ar- 
ticles imported  through  Saloniki.  Shoumla, 
(50,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province,  is  an  important  fortress,  in  a 
position  of  great  natural  strength.  It  is  en- 
closed by  the  heights  of  the  Balkan,  Avhich 
form  a  sort  of  entrenched  camp  around  the 
town.  Shoumla  has  important  works  in 
metal,  and  is  noted  for  the  commercial  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.  Varna,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  is  an  important  sea-port, 
as  well  as  a  strong  fortress,  which  guards 
the  passage  of  the  Balkan  along  the  sea- 
ward extremity  of  the  range.  The  Anglo- 
French  armies  were  encamped  in  its  vicinity, 
(near  the  Devno  Lakes,  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  the  town,)  during  the  summer 
of  1851,  and  it  was  thence  that  the  Crimean 
expedition  sailed  in  September  of  that  year. 
Varna  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
in  1828, during  their  advance  to  Adrianople, 
not  without  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  ulti- 
mate failure  of  which  is  ascribed  to  other 
influences  than  those  of  military  prowess 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  In  1444  the 
vicinity  of  Varna  witnessed  a  great  victory 
of  the  Turks  over  a  Hungarian  army. 

Widin,  (25,000  inhabitants,)  Nikopoli,  Sis- 
tova,  Ruschuk,  Turtukai,  and  Silistria,  are 
commercial  and  fortified  towns  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  carrying 
on  considerable  tradeby  means  of  its  channel. 
The  names  of  these  and  other  places  in 
their  vicinity  have  become  familiar  from 
the  events  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  cam- 
paigns of  1853  and  1854.  Silistria,  in  particu- 
lar, Mill  be  ever  memorable  for  the  heroic  and 
successful  defence  made  by  its  garrison  when 
besieged  by  the  Russians  in  the  latter  year, 
on  which  occasion  the  assailants  were  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  recross  the  Danube  with 
severe  loss.  On  two  former  occasions  (in 
1773  and  1809)  Silistriahad successfully  with- 
stood the  besieging  armies  of  Russia,  but 
had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  that  power  in 
1829,  after  a  prolonged  struggle.  Widin, 
considerably  higher  up  the  Danube,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  military  stations  in 
Turkey,  and  is  strongly  defended.  In  1089 
the  Turks  sustained  a  severe  defeat  by  the 
Imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Widin. 

The  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  Bul- 
garia, a  tract  enclosed  between  the  lower 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  forms  the  marshy 
region  of  the  Dobrudscha.  A  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  port  of  Kustenjeh  (or  Kustendij) 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  small  town  of  Ras- 
sova,  at  the  northward  bend  of  the  Danube, 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  this  tract,  and 
nearly  coincides  with  the  direction  of  an 
ancient  work,  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  by 
the  Roman  emperor  Trajan.  The  Dobrud- 
scha was  the  scene  of  military  events  of 
some  importance  during  the  Turco-Rus- 
sian  campaigns  of  1853  and  1854.  It  is  a 
thinly  inhabited  and  unhealthy  tract  of 
country;    but    its   possession    enables  the 
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holder  to   command  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  Danube. 


The  principalities  of  Wai.la.chia  and  Mol- 
davia, to  the  northward  of  the  Danube,  are, 
like  Servia,  only  nominally  Turkish.  Their 
population  is  almost  exclusively  Sclavonic, 
and  they  are  ruled  by  native  governors,  sub- 
ject hitherto  to  a  large  share  of  Russian 
influence. 

Bukharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  a 
considerable  town,  with  60,000  inhabitants. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  marshy 
plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  tributary 
of  the  Danube,  and  between  30  and  40 
miles  northward  of  that  river.  Bukharest 
s  wretchedly  built — the  greater  part  of  it 
a  mere  collection  of  mud  hovels,  mingled 
with  churches,  hotels,  and  a  few  houses  of 
the  better  class.  It  is  the  seat  of  consider- 
able trade,  exporting  the  native  produce 
of  the  province  in  return  for  manufactured 
goods,  received  either  from  Germany,  by  way 
of  the  Danube,  or  from  Transylvania,  with 
which  province  it  communicates  through 
the  mountain-passes  that  cross  the  chain 
of  the  southern  Carpathians.  Sl<iti>ia  and 
Krctjova  are  small  towns  in  Little  Wallachia, 
the  western  portion  of  the  province.  Kalafat, 
on  the  Danube,  is  immediately  opposite  the 
fortified  town  of  Wittin.  The  village  of  Ol- 
tenitza,  opposite  to  Turtukai,  (35  miles  S.  E. 
of  Bukharest,)  witnessed  a  severe  defeat  re- 
ceived by  the  Russians  in  1853,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  under  their  heroic  leader 
Omar  Pasha. 

Jassxj,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  a  badly- 
built  town  on  thei'iver  Baglui,asmall  tribu- 
tary of  the  Truth.  A  great  deal  of  trade  is 
carried  on  at  its  fairs,  annually  held  (as 
through  all  eastern  Europe)  for  commercial 
purposes.  But  the  population  of  Jassy,  now 
not  more  than  20,000,  is  less  than  half  its 
former  number.  The  Janissaries  set  fire  to 
it  in  1822,  and  burnt  half  the  town,  and  on 
previous  occasions, like  most  Turkish  cities, 
it  had  suffered  both  from  the  ravages  of  fire 
and  pestilence.  Galatz,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  with  36,000  inhabitants,  is  a 
commei-cial  toAvn  of  some  importance,  the 
emporium  of  trade  for  Moldavia  and  tiie 
adjacent  portion  of  Wallachia.  Brailov,  or 
lbrctil,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river,  with- 
in the  Wallachian  frontier,  is  a  fortified 
town. 


Throughout.  Turkey  (as  also  over  the 
greater  part  of  Russia  and  northern  Eu- 
rope) the  towns  are  almost  entirely  built 
of  wood,  and  are  hence  liable  to  great  de- 
vastation upon  occasion  of  the  outbreak 
of  any  fire.  All  the  cities  of  Turkey,  and 
especially  the  capital,  Constantinople,  have 
suffered  from  this  circumstance,  large  por- 
tions of  them  having  on  various  occasions 
been  wholly  destroyed  during  conflagra- 
tions ;  and  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
these,  Constantinople  has  been  said  to  be 
burnt  to  the  ground  and  to  rise  again  from 
its  ashes  within  a  per  od  of  about  every 
fifteen  years.  After  such  occurrences,  how- 
ever, they  are  rebuilt  without  any  attemot 


at  improvement,  or  any  effort  towards  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  the  calamity. 

"  The  Moslem  quarter  of  a  city  (says 
the  author  of  Eothcn)  is  lonely  and  desolate  ; 
you  go  up,  and  down,  and  on,  over  shelv- 
ing and  hillocky  paths,  through  the  narrow 
lanes  walled  in  by  blank,  windowless 
dwellings;  you  come  out  upon  an  open 
space  strewed  with  the  black  ruins  that 
some  late  fire  has  left ;  you  pass  by  a  moun- 
tain of  castaway  things,  the  rubbish  of  cen- 
turies, and  on  it  you  see  numbers  of  big, 
wolf-like  dogs  lying  torpid  under  the  sun, 
with  limbs  outstretched  to  the  full,  as  if 
they  were  dead  ,•  storks  or  cranes,  sitting 
fearless  upon  the  low  roofs,  look  gravely 
down  upon  you;  the  still  air  that  you 
breathe  is  loaded  with  the  scent  of  citron 
and  pomegranate  rinds  scorched  by  the  sun, 
or  (as  you  approach  the  bazaar)  with  the 
dry,  dead  perfume  of  strange  spices.  You 
long  for  some  signs  of  life,  and  tread  the 
ground  more  heavily,  as  though  you  would 
wake  the  sleepers  with  the  heel  of  your 
boot;  but  the  foot  falls  noiseless  upon  the 
crumbling  soil  of  an  eastern  city,  and 
silence  follows  you  still.  Again  and  ag  in 
you  meet  turbans,  and  faces  of  men,  but 
they  have  nothing  for  you — no  welcome — no 
wonder — no  wrath — no  scorn  ;  they  look 
upon  you  as  we  do  upon  a  December's  fall 
of  snow — as  a  '  seasonable,'  unaccountable, 
uncomfortable  work  of  God  that  may  have 
been  sent  for  some  good  purpose — to  be  re- 
vealed hereafter." 


Of  the  islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  Candia, 
(the  ancient  Crete,)  to  the  south  of  the 
Archipelago,  is  the  only  one  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Its  natural  fertility  is  very 
great,  and  among  its  productions  are  olive- 
oil,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  wool,  carobs,  valonia, 
wax  and  honey,  oranges,  lemons,  and  vari- 
ous other  fruits.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
forests,  among  which  are  numerous  animals, 
including  wild  bears  and  wolves,  and  the 
wild  goat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Candia  are  about 
158,000  in  number,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Gi'eeks.the  rest  chiefly  Turks.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  are  grown,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  island, 
flax  and  cotton  are  also  cultivated.  The 
pastures  are  good  and  cattle  abundant,  but 
their  exportation  is  prohibited.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  those  of  soap,  lea- 
ther, and  spirits  :  the  soap-made  in  Candia  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  fetches 
a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  Trieste. 
British  and  other  manufactured  goods  are 
imported,  but  the  amount  of  trade  is  very 
inconsiderable.  The  roads  in  the  interior 
are  wretchedly  bad,  and  scarcely  passable 
even  by  mules. 

Candia,  with  the  small  adjacent  islets  of 
Gozo  and  others,  forms  one  of  the  pashaliks 
of  the  empire,  subdivided  into  the  three 
minor  pashaliks  of  Candia,  Rctimo,  and 
Canea.  These  three  places  are  the  principal 
towns  in  the  island,  the  first-named  of  them 
being  regarded  as  the  capital.  The  town  of 
Candia  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
near  the  middle  of  the  coast.     It  has  12,000 
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inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Mo- 
hammedans. Eoth  lietimo  and  Canea  (also 
on  the  north  coast)  are  further  to  the  west- 
ward. The  small  harbour  of  Lutro,  on  the 
southern  coast,  corresponds  to  the  Phenice 
of  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Caesarea  to  Rome  ; 
and  the  harbour  of  Kalos  Limenas,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  island,  further  eastward, 
represents  in  place  as  well  as  in  name 
the  Fair  Havens  of  the  same  memorable 
voyage. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — Estimates  very  widely  differ- 
ent from  one  another  have  been  framed  in 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. According  to  a  writer  of  high  author- 
ity,1 the  following  Table  shows  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  with  the  different  races  of 
people  whom  they  comprise,  as  ascertained 
by  a  general  census  taken  in  1844  :-- 


Races. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Total. 

Ottomans 

1,100,000 

10,700,000 

11,800,000 

Selavonians 

7,200,000 

7,200,000 

Roumelians 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

Ar  mints 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Greeks   . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

Armenians  . 

400,000 

2,000,000 

2,400,000 

Jews 

70,000 

100,000 

170,000 

Tartars 

230,000 

230,000 

Arabs     . 

900,000 

3,800,000 

4,700,000 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans 

235,000 

235,000 

Druses 

25,000 

25,000 

Kurds     . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Turcomans . 

90,000 

90,000 

15,500,000 

10,050,000 

3,800,000 

35,350,000 

This  enumeration  gives  fifteen  and  a  half 
millions  as  the  total  population  of  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  73  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile— a  proportion  greatly  be- 
low that  of  most  other  countries  of  Europe. 

But  according  to  other  authorities  even 
this  computation  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
truth.  A  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  (Mr.  Eowen)  supplies  the  following 
statistics  as  showing  the  component  parts 
of  the  population  of  European  Turkey — an 
estimate  which  reduces  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  to 
only  eight  and  a  half  millions — or  little  more 
than  half  the  above  amount.  He  classes 
them  under  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  thus  : 

I.  Christians,  in  all  6,650,000  :  viz. 
1.  Christians  of  the  Greek,  or  Eastern, 


"VVallachs 
Selavonians 
Greeks  . 


3,000,000 
2,150,000 
1,180,000 


6,330,000 


2.  Christians  of  the  Latin,  or 
Western,  Church — 


Selavonians 
Albanians 


3.  Armenians 


260,000 
60,000 


1  M.  Ubicini:  Lettres  sur  la  Turqin'e,  1R.M. 
Mount  Athos,   Thessaly,  and  Epirus  :    Lon- 


II.  Mohammedans,  in  all  1,750,000:  viz. 


Ottomans 
Selavonians 
Albanians     . 
Greeks 


830,000 
430,000 
430,000 
60,000 


1,750,000 
III.  Jews,  in  all  100,000. 

"  "VVe  must  add  (says  Mr.  Powen)  to  the 
total  a  few  thousand  Zingari,  or  Gypsies. 
The  Frank  residents  in  Turkey  certainly  do 
not  exceed  a  hundred  thousand."  - 

This  latter  estimate  is  probably,  however, 
below  the  truth.  The  Albanian,  or  Arnaut, 
race,  stated  by  Mr.  Eowen 's  authority  at 
fewer  than  half  a  million,  is  by  other 
writers  said  to  number  not  fewer  than  two 
millions.3 

In  either  case,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  Turkey  is  one  of  the  least  populous  of 
European  countries.  Many  of  its  finest 
provinces  are  uncultivated,  and  almost  un- 
inhabited. This  scantiness  of  population  in 
regions  which  possess  natural  capabilities 
of  the  highest  order  (and  which,  indeed, 
surpass  in  that  respect  most  portions  of  the 
European  continent)  is  to  be  accounted  for 
chiefly  by  social  causes.  It  is  in  part  due 
to  the  misgovernment  to  which  the  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  have  during  centuries  1  een 
subjected,  with  the  total  absence  of  any 
encouragement  for  the  exercise  of  industry  ; 
and  in  part  to  the  almost  constant  Avars  in 
which  Turkey  has  been  engaged,  and  the 
continual  drain  upon  her  male  population 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
army. 


don,  1852. 
Researches,"  185  i. 


3  See  Hahn,  "  Albanian 
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The  Turks  (or  Osmanlee,  as  they  prefer 
to  call  themselves)  are  the  ruling  people, 
but  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
popxilation,  of  European  Turkey.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  province  of  E  oumelia, 
hut  are  found  in  the  towns  in  most  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  are  also  numerous  in 
some  particular  districts  of  Albania  and  the 
other  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey 
belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  among  which 
are  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  and  Herzgovina.  The  Wallachians 
and  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  are 
a  distinct  race,  speaking  a  language  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  Latin  origin.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  Albania  are  a  race  called 
Arnauts  ;  they  are  a  tribe  of  rude  and  war- 
like mountaineers,  strong,  active,  industri- 
ous, and  patient  of  fatigue,  and  are  distin- 
guishable from  their  neighbours  alike  in 
appearance,  manners,  and  language. 

Besides  the  above  are  the  modern  Greeks, 
a  people  of  mixed  origin,  who  are  numerous 
in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Balkan, 
and  are  found  also  in  "Wallaehia  and  Molda- 
via; the  Armenians,  the  most  industrious 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  who  perform 
most  of  the  labour  in  the  towns,  and  many 
of  whom  return  to  their  native  country  (in 
Asia)  after  spending  some  years  in  Constan- 
tinople and  other  seats  of  trade ;  Jews, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  the  towns  ;  and 
foreigners  from  various  nations  of  Europe, 
who  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Pranks. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pure- 
ly Turkish  part  of  the  population  is  dimin- 
ishing in  number,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sclavonian  provinces,  and  also  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  population,  are  steadily  on 
the  increase. 

Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture. — Cultiva- 
tion is  not  extensively  carried  on,  and  is 
only  applied  to    a   very  small   portion   of 
the   soil.      In  the  southern  provinces  the 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  consumption,  and  some  corn  is  im- 
ported.   But  in  the  provinces  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube  large  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  are  raised,  besides 
tobacco  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.     In 
Servia,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  extensive  tracts  of 
country  are   entirely  covered  with  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry  trees.  The  cotton-plant  and 
|  the  olive  flourish  in  the  country  to  the  south 
!  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  province  of  Thessaly 
!  produces  in  abundance  oil,  wine,  cotton, 
j  silk,  and  wool. 

I  But  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  more  import- 
!  ant  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  In  Walla- 
chia the  meadows  and  pastures  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  large  herds  of  oxen  and 
flocks  of  sheep  are  fattened  upon  them. 
These  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Constanti- 
nople and  other  towns  with  food,  and  also 
furnish  the  materials  of  manufacture.  Sheep 
likewise  abound  in  the  western  parts  of 
\  Eoumelia  and  in  Thessaly,  and  goats  in 
the  mountainous  tracts.  In  Albania  the 
j  meadows  and  pastures  are  excellent, though 


of  limited  extent ,  sheep  and  goats  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  and  furnish  its  mountaineers  with 
their  principal  means  of  subsistence. 

Manufactures  are  not  pursued  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  Turkey,  though  fine  silk 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  made  with  great  skill 
at  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  and  a  few  other 
towns.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  also  made 
in  the  country,  but  the  chief  supply  of  or- 
dinary manufactured  articles  is  derived  from 
abroad, — a  great  proportion  of  them  from 
Britain.  Leather  of  superior  quality  is  pre- 
pared at  Gallipoli,  Constantinople,  and 
other  towns ;  and  works  in  metal  are  car- 
ried on  at  various  places  in  Bulgaria  and  the 
other  provinces  adjacent  to  the  central 
mountain  region,  particularly  at  Shoumla, 
(in  the  eastern  part  of  Bulgaria,)  where 
brass  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  and  with  great  skill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  hoAvever,  that  on 
the  whole  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing ^energies  of  Turkey  have  considerably 
declined  within  the  last  century,  [though 
partially  revived  of  later  years.  Several 
branches  of  manufacture  that  once  existed 
have  nearly  or  altogether  ceased.  The  em- 
pire once  supplied  itself  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  required  manufactures,  and  the 
silks,  velvets,  and  muslins,  furnished  by  its 
looms,  were  extensively  circulated  in  the 
East.  Now,  it  exports  little  beyond  raw 
materials.  This,  however,  may  be  no  detri- 
ment to  the  social  prosperity  of  Turkey, 
whilst  its  abundance  of  native  produce  is 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  purchase  advant- 
ageously the  more  cheaply  manufactured 
goods  of  other  nations. 

Commerce. — The  chief  imports  of  Turkey 
are  corn,  and  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tured articles  and  colonial  produce.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  raw  materials, 
with  some  of  the  finer  articles  of  oriental 
taste  and  skill,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire, —  as  fine 
carpets  and  shawls  from  Asia  Minor,  per- 
fumes and  drugs  from  the  more  distant 
countries  of  the  East. 

The  various  articles  of  export  embrace 
wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton  ;  currants,  al- 
monds, figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits;  olive- 
oil,  wax,  honey,  opium  ;  morocco  leather, 
carpets,  raw  and  spun  silk,  camlet ;  valo- 
nia,  madder,  gum,  attar  of  roses ;  with 
horses,  swine,  oxen,  and  both  raw  and  tan- 
ned hides. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  Turkey  and 
England  is  very  considerable,  and  Constan- 
tinople serves  as  a  sort  of  station  through 
which  the  manufactures  of  Britain  are  sup- 
plied to  the  different  provinces  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  and  also  to  the  various  countries 
of  western  Asia.  The  principal  agents  in 
carrying  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey  are 
English,  French,  Armenian,  and  Greek  mei'- 
chants ;  the  more  wealthy  Armenians  ge- 
nerally act  as  bankers,  money-changers, 
jewellers,  physicians,  &c,  while  the  lower 
classes  of  the  same  people  are  engaged  as 
labourers.  The  quantity  of  British  shipping 
which  annually  enters  the  ports  of  Turkey 
is  very  considerable;  Austrian,  Bussian, 
and  Greek  vessels,  are  also  largely  engaged 
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in  the  same  traffic  ;  those  of  the  latter  nation 
being,  however,  generally  of  small  tonnage. 
Constantinople  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Turkey,  and  next  to  it  in 
commercial  importance  is  Saloniki. 

Internal  communication. — Very  few  of  the 
roads  in  Turkey  are  practicable  for  car- 
riages, and  beasts  of  burden  (horses  and 
asses,  or,  in  the  mountainous  tracts,  mules) 
are  generally  employed  both  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  and  of  goods.  On  the 
most  frequented  lines  of  road  are  placed 
caravanserai,  or  khans,  which  are  large 
buildings  with  an  open  court-yard  in  the 
centre  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
The  government  communication  between 
the  different  provinces  is  kept  up  by  tra- 
velling couriers  called  Tatars,  for  whose  use 
horses  are  kept  in  readiness  at  successive 
stations  on  the  great  lines  of  road.  But 
in  mountainous  tracts,  or  in  swampy  dis- 
tricts, the  roads  are  frequently  almost  im- 
passable. 

There  are  neither  canals  nor  railways, 
but  in  the  Danubian  provinces  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers-, 
and  the  Danube  is  the  great  highway  of  this 
portion  of  the  empire. 

Form  of  government. — The  government  of 
Turkey  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  entire 
power,  legislative  and  executive,  being 
vested  nominally  in  the  sovereign,  usually 
styled,  by  European  nations,  the  Sultan  or 
Grand  Seignior,  though  his  proper  title  is 
that  of  Padishah,  or  Emperor.  The  sove- 
reignty is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Osman, 
the  first  monarch  of  the  Ottoman  race1 
But  the  despotism  of  Turkey,  like  all  other 
despotisms,  is  tempered  not  so  much  by 
fixed  institutions  as  by  the  inflexible  influ- 
ence of  traditional  usage.  All  power,  as 
Hume  sagaciously  observes,  is  ultimately 
founded  on  opinion  ;  and  the  opinion  of  a 
Mohammedan  population  is  moulded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dogmas  of  the  Koran, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  conceived  in  a 
wise  and  liberal  spirit.  The  principal  officer  of 
state  is  termed  the  Vizier,  who  is  nominated 
by  the  Sultan.  In  virtue  of  a  compact  made 
by  his  ancestors  with  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Fatemite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan  is  also  khalif,  or  vicar  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and,  as  such, head  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion ;  but  his  duties  in  that  respect  are 
delegated  to  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  or  Grand 
Mufti,  who  is  chief  of  the  Ulema,  or  privy 
council  of  the  state.  According  to  tradi- 
tional dogma,  the  imperial  prerogative  of 
the  Sultan  allows  him  to  put  to  death 
fourteen  persons  a  day  without  sin,  as  the 

1  Osman  first  established  (a.  d.  1299)  a  king- 
dom in  the  western  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  the 
city  of  Brusa,  in  the  ancient  Bithynia,  becoming 
his  capital.  The  greater  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
gradually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  corps  of  the  Janissaries  was  estab- 
lished under  his  son  and  successor  Orchan. 
Moorad,  the  grandson  of  Osman,  carried  his  arms 
into  Europe,  and  compelled  Adrianople— then 
the  second  city  of  the  Greek  empire— to  own  his 
sway  (a.  d.  1359).  Nearly  another  century  elapsed 
before  Constantinople  fell.  But  the  doom  of  that 
great  city— the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire — 
was  fixed.  "  It  had  stood  in  magnificence  for  1 123 
years,  had  seen  its  western  rival  more  than  once 


effect  of  immediate  inspiration,  and  in  virtue 
of  his  supreme  authority  over  all  matters, 
spiritual  and  temporal !  But  this  stretch 
of  prerogative  appears  to  be — in  the  present 
day,  at  least — a  mere  fiction  of  the  Moham- 
medan constitution,  as  far  removed  from 
the  probability  of  actual  exercise  as  the 
despotic  power  of  the  Star  Chamber  is  from 
being  revived  in  our  own  country,  or  as  the 
theory  of  equal  powers  possessed  by  the 
three  estates  are  from  having  any  exist- 
ence in  the  practical  .working  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

The  five  chief  officers  who  constitute  the 
present  "Cabinet"  of  Turkey  are— 1.  The 
Vizier;  2.  The  Mufti,  or  Sheikh-ul-Islam; 
3.  The  Seraskier,  or  Secretary  at  War;  4. 
The  Minister  of  the  Ordnance  ;  5.  The  Capi- 
tan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral;  and,  6.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— an  office  form- 
erly combined  with  that  of  the  lleis  Efrendi, 
or  Chief  Secretary  of  State.  There  are,  of 
course, numerous  subordinate  ministers  who 
have  charge  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  state. 

The  council  of  ministers  is  called  in 
Turkey  the  divan,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  meeting  in  a  certain  apartment  in  the 
palace  which  has  no  other  furniture  than  a 
divan,  or  raised  bench  covered  with  cushions, 
and  about  three  feet  high,  placed  along  the 
walls.  The  divan  is  a  sacred  place  in  Ori- 
ental esteem.  It  is  here  that  laws  are  made, 
suits  decided,  firmans  issued,  troops  paid, 
and  the  representatives  of  foreign  sove- 
reigns prepared  for  their  introduction  to 
the  august  presence  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  The  name  of  the  "  Sublime 
Porte,"  by  which  the  imperial  court  of 
Turkey  is  "often  addressed  by  Europeans,  is 
derived  from  the  fact  of  the  imperial  edicts 
being  issued  from  the  principal  porte,  or 
gate,  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace  (Bab- 
Humayon).  The  edicts  of  the  sovereign 
bear  the  name  of  Hatti-scherif.  The  Sultan 
has  no  wives,  properly  so  called — his  dig- 
nity being  esteemed  of  too  transcendent  a 
character  to  allow  of  his  entering  into  mere 
vulgar  matrimonial  relationship.  But  he 
is  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  numerous  ha- 
rem, amongst  the  inmates  of  whom  there 
are  gradations  of  rank.  From  four  to  seven 
of  the  more  favoured  among  them  take  the 
title  of  kadin,  or  lady,  who  take  precedence 
of  the  others,  and  each  of  whom  has  a 
separate  establishment. 

The  government  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire  is  administered  by  pashas,  of 
whom  there  are  three  ranks :  the  first  or 
highest  class  have  the  privilege  of  bearing 

open  her  gates  to  a  conqueror,  while  itself  had 
but  once  submitted,  and  had  again  assumed  its 
dignity:  but  now  its  dynasty  and  its  religion 
were  to  change,  the  rovers  of  the  steppe  were  to 
lord  it  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  the 
crescent  was  to  replace  the  glittering  cross  on 
the  summit  of  its  great  temple.  Mohammed 
invested  the  city :  during  fifty  days  the  massive 
walls  were  assailed  by  artillery  of  enormous  size 
and  power.  The  Turks  at  length  burst  in :  Con- 
stantine,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  fell  at  the  breach, 
sword  in  hand,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
greatest  of  those  whom  he  represented.  The  city 
was  plundered,  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery 
(a.  d.  1453)."— Keightley  :  Outlines  of  History. 
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a  standard  of  three  horse-tails , 1  the  second, 
of  two  such  Insignia;  and  the  third,  of  one 
only.  The  pasha  is  invested  with  the  full 
power  of  absolute  government  within  his 
province;  is  the  head  of  the  military  ;iud 
financial  departments  alike,  and  the  dis- 
penser of  hoth  civil  and  criminal  justice; 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  making 
peace  or  war,  in  short,  of  doing  almost  what 
he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  can  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
court,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  the 
transmission  of  a  heavy  provincial  revenue, 
extorted  by  every  possible  means  from  his 
unhappy  subjects.  In  default  of  this  fa- 
vour, the  pasha  not  unfrequently  sets  his 
sovereign  at  defiance,  and  maintains  for  a 
time  a  Wholly  independent  rule  in  his  pro- 
vince. Tyranny  and  injustice  have  been  too 
frequently  the  prevailing  characteristics  in 
the  provincial  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  but  great  im- 
provements in  this  respect  (and,  indeed,  in 
every  department  of  the  state)  have  been 
effected  of  late  years. 

Vigorous  efforts  to  reform  the  glaring 
abuses  in  the  internal  administration  of  Tur- 
key were  made  by  the  late  Sultan,  Mahmoud, 
and  have  been  continued  by  his  successor, 
the  reigning  sovereign,  Abd-ul-Mcdj id.  The 
famous  Hatti-schcrif  (or  edict)  issued  in 
1839  placed  all  classes  of  the  population  on 
an  equal  footing  in  regard  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights;  and  though  its  liberal  pro- 
visions were  (and  perhaps  still  continue  to 
bo)  thwarted  by  those  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  ancient  abuses,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  vast  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  that  Turkey,  as  a  whole,  is  in  a 
greatly  better  condition,  socially  and  politi- 
cally, than  had  been  the  case  for  a  long  prior 
period. 

Religion. — The  Turks  arc  uniformly  fol- 
lowers of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  European 
Turkey,  including  all  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion, are  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Hence  the  claim  of  interference  in  the  social 
policy  of  the  Turkish  empire  on  the  part  of 
ltussia,  with  the  people  of  which  country 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  Turkey  are 
co-religionists,  used  by  the  late  Czar,  Nicho- 
las, under  the  plea  of  securing  their  religious 
rights  to  the  Christian  population  of  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions,  as  a  pretence  for  the  fur- 
therance of  designs  of  the  most  worldly  and 
aggressive  character.  And  the  interfer- 
ence was  as  uncalled-for  as  the  pretence 
used  to  justify  it  was  hollow  and  hypocriti- 
cal ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  former  times,  the  policy  of  the  Turkish 
government  towards  its  ray  ah,  or  infidel 
subjects,  (as  the  Mohammedans  term  all  who 
are  not  followers  of  the  Prophet,)  has  of  late 
been  one  of  the  most  enlightened  toleration. 
This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities,  and  it  is  a 
policy  which  contrasts  most  advantageously 
with  that  pursued  by  Russia  towards  those 
members  of  its  own  population  who  do  not 

1  Hence  the  well-known  "three-tailed  bashaw" 
of  European  song  and  legend. 

2  Mecca,   towards  which  the  Moslem  always 


join  in  the  absurd  mummeries  and  degrading 
superstitions  that  belong  to  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  agents  of  the  various 
missionary  societies  were  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  Bible 
strictly  forbidden  within  his  realms  ;  but  the 
word  of  God  is  allowed  to  be  freely  circu- 
lated In  the  territories  over  which  the  Sul- 
tan reigns,  and  every  needful  protection  is 
freely  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  So  much  for  the  question  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  as  between  the  Sultan  and 
t  in  (  /ar—  between  the  churches  respective- 
ly symbolized  by  the  Crescent  and  the  Greek 
Cross. 

The  Turks  are  strongly  imbued  with  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  are  regular  observers  Of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
They  devoutly  repeat  their  prayers  five  times 
daily,  as  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  preceding 
them  by  the  required  ablutions,  and  arc  re- 
gular observers  of  the  fasts  ordained  by  the 
Mohammedan  Creed.  Within  the  mosques 
Of  the  Turkish  capital,  during  the  fast  of 
Ramazan,  countless  lamps  arc  blazing,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Prophet  is  cclebr.it i  <l 
with  a  splendour  which  even  Home  herself 
can  hardly  surpass.  "The  interior  shows 
a  dense  multitude  of  kneeling  forms,  and 
every  head  is  bowed  or  raised  at  once,  in 
obedience  to  the  Imaum's  call  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Moslem  liturgy.  Each 
has  put  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  he  stands  is  holy  ground; 
and  they  kneel  in  rows  with  their  faces  to- 
wards Mecca,  even  though  as  in  St.  Sophia, 
Which  is  built  east  and  west,  as  a  Christian 
church,  the  effect  be  to  spoil  the  regularity2 
and  beauty  of  the  interior.  Sometimes 
among  the  crowd  who  throng  the  street  an 
individual  may  be  seen  pacing  slowly  along  ; 
if  addressed,  he  merely  waves  off  the  speaker 
with  his  hand,  for  he  is  repeating  his  pray- 
ers, and  may  not  be  interrupted." 

The  season  of  Ramazan  is  the  principal 
fast  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It  lasts 
for  a  whole  month,  during  which  period 
neither  solid  nor  liquid  food  may  be  touched 
by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  A  writer  whose 
words  we  quote  thus  vividly  describes  the 
inauguration  of  the  month  of  Ramazan  in 
the  Turkish  capital,  on  a  recent  occasion  :3 
"  On  a  lofty  hill  of  the  Asiatic  shore  a 
mounted  Tatar  stood  looking  to  the  west. 
As  the  thin  pale  crescent  of  the  new  moon 
came  out  amid  the  twilight,  he  set  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  rode  into  Scutari  at  full  speed. 
The  shore  was  reached,  where  stood  a  sol- 
dier with  lighted  match  by  a  loaded  gun. 
The  report  thundered  out,  sent  back  a  hun- 
dred times  by  the  wonderful  echo  which  is 
formed  by  the  winding  shores  of  the  Phos- 
phorus. Scarcely  had  it  died  away  when 
every  fort  along  either  cliff  answered  with 
a  single  gun.  Here  the  flash  was  a  blaze  of 
light,  and  the  report  sharp  and  loud;  fur- 
ther on  two  or  three  together  lighted  up  the 
rocks  and  mingled  their  roar,  multiplied  by 
echo  until  it  died  away  in  the  distance  like 
turns  when  engaged  in  worship,  is  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Constantinople. 
3  Mr.  Russell,  "  Times  Correspondent,"  1854-5. 
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thunder,  and,  last  of  all,  from  the  Cyanean 
rocks,  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
Black  Sea,  a  slight  glimmer  arose,  and  long 
after  a  faint  sound  came  down  upon  the 
wind.  Thus  commenced  the  Hamazan  of 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  1270." 

The  sacred  month  is,  however,  really  a 
mixture  of  fast  and  festival,  of  self-denial 
and  of  feasting ;  for  with  the  arrival  of  sun- 
set the  daily  prohibition  is  past.  Not  even 
a  drop  of  water,  nor  a  puff  of  smoke,  (as 
needful  to  a  Turk  as  to  a  German  student, 
for  the  follower  of  the  Prophet  is  a  genuine 
lover  of  the  enchanted  and  aromatic  weed,) 
may  pass  the  lips  of  the  true  believer  so  long 
as  the  sun  is  alcove  the  horizon,  and  great 
is  the  consequent  privation  and  suffer- 
ing. But  the  rejoicings  of  the  night  make 
compensation  to  the  faithful  for  the  self-de- 
nials of  the  day.  "As  the  sun  declines  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  lengthening  shadows 
and  decreasing  heat  tell  him  the  hour  of  re- 
lief approaches,  the  Turk  orders  his  pipe, 
the  first  indulgence  which  occurs  to  him, 
since  the  want  of  it  has  fevered  his  blood 
and  distracted  his  brain  during  the  entire 
day.  It  is  prepared,  and  his  wife  or  servant 
stands  by  with  lighted  charcoal  ready  to 
drop  on  its  wrell-fiiled  bowl  as  soon  as  the 
first  whiff  may  be  taken  without  mortal  sin. 
The  gun  which  announces  sunset  booms 
through  the  air,  the  emancipated  believer 
seizes  the  instrument,  puffs  ravenously  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  sinks  back  with  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  enjoyment  on  his  divan.  After 
some  minutes  an  ample  repast  succeeds, 
which  is  swallowed  with  all  the  eagerness 
engendered  by  an  abstinence  of  fourteen 
hours  ;  the  meats  are  savoury  and  the 
mo uthfuls  enormous.  After  these  first  wants 
of  nature  are  satisfied  he  sallies  out  in  search 
of  amusement  and  conversation,  or  repairs 
to  the  mosque  to  offer  with  more  reverence 
than  usual  his  nightly  prayers.  As  dark- 
ness descends  on  the  ancient  city  a  spectacle 
succeeds  which  strikes  the  visitor  with  as- 
tonishment, and  cannot  be  beheld,  even  by 
those  accustomed  to  it,  without  feelings  of 
admiration.  It  is  the  new  moon ;  the  twi- 
light which  prevails  with  us  does  not  exist 
in  this  more  southern  latitude,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sultans  is  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  gas.  Therefore  the  darkness  is  com- 
plete, except  that  the  milky- way  is  like  a 
flood  of  light  overhead,  and  Jupiter  throws 
a  narrow  strain  of  radiance  on  the  waters  of 
the  Golden  Horn.  All  at  once  little  specks  of 
light  appear  high  up  above  the  loftiest 
houses,  and  grow  into  wreaths  one  above 
another.  The  Turks  understand  well  the 
art  of  illumination,  although  they  have  never 
applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  practical  life. 
Every  minaret  of  the  magnificent  mosques 
has  been  encircled  by  rings  of  lamps,  and 
the  muezzin  at  the  appointed  hour  has 
lighted  the  crystal  globes,  which  he  will  re- 
plenish until  daylight.  Besides  this,  the 
dome  of  every  temple  is  surmounted  by  a 
vast  device.  The  praise  of  Allah  stands  out 
in  characters  of  flame  against  the  sky,  the 
structure  by  which  they  are  supported  re- 
maining invisible  in  the  midnight  gloom. 
The  strange  characters  of  the  East  have 
something  mysterious  in  their  appearance, 


and  recall  the  fancy  of  all  superstitions  as  to 
warnings  written  in  heaven,  and  the  an- 
nouncement in  a  language  to  be  read  only 
by  the  seer  of  the  fall  of  empires  and  the 
punishment  of  God-contemning  beings. "1 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey 
is  an  anomalous  one,  and  the  seclusion  in 
which  women  are  retained  in  Turkish  cities 
constitutes  one  of  the  many  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  usages  of  eastern  and 
western  nat-ions.  A  condition  of  society  in 
which  polygamy  is  a  recognised  institution, 
and  in  which  the  harem  forms  an  ordinary 
and  indispensable  portion  of  the  households 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  is  necessarily  at- 
tended by  habits  of  domestic  life  very  differ- 
ent from  those  familiar  to  our  experiences. 
The  Mohammedan  religion  allowrs  every  true 
believer  to  have  four  wives  ;  but,  according 
to  M.  Ubicini,  polygamy  is  now  quite  out  of 
fashion  at  Constantinople,  though  still  prac- 
tised in  the  provinces. 

Learning  is  cultivated  by  certain  classes 
of  the  Turkish  population,  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  duties  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  elucidation  of  its  doctrines.  There  are 
madresses,  or  colleges,  many  of  them  richly 
endowed,  attached  to  every  mosque.  But 
the  studies  pursued  in  them,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Ulema,  or  sacred  council,  are  not 
of  a  character  calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
or  to  exercise  any  practical  influence  on  the 
concerns  of  active  life.  They  are  limited  to 
the  metaphysical  subtleties  that  belonged  to 
the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  the  dark  ages ;  to 
discussions  respecting  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  Abu-bekr  and  Omar — the  immediate 
succ  ssors  of  the  Prophet ;  or  to  such  knotty 
theological  questions  as  whether  the  feet, 
at  rising,  should  be  washed  writh  water,  or 
only  rubbed  with  the  bare  hand.  "  The 
Turks  (says  a  popular  writer)  are  ignorant 
of  the  most  common  instruments  in  natural 
philosophy, — the  telescope,  the  microscope, 
the  electrical  machine, — which,  if  presented 
to  them,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of 
childish  curiosity.  Persons  of  the  highest 
rank  scarcely  know  anything  of  countries 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire." 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  social  regards, 
great  efforts  at  improvement  have  been 
made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  late  and 
present  Sultans.  The  main  body  of  the 
Turkish  people  are  certainly  uninstructed, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  many  other  European  —  to  say 
nothing  of  Asiatic  —  countries.  The  unin- 
structed Turk  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the 
social  grade,  and  is  in  every  way  a  more 
reasonable  and  moral  being,  than  the  Russian 
serf,  or  than  even  the  artful  and  over-reach- 
ing Greek,  with  all  the  boasted  intelligence 
which  the  latter  undoubtedly  possesses. 
He  is  at  least  free  from  the  drunkenness  and 
brutal  vices  (fostered  by  a  condition  of 
slavery)  which  belong  to  the  one ;  and  he 
is  honest,  and  therefore  trustworthy,  which 
the  Greek  is  not.  Many  young  men  of 
talent  and  intelligence  have  of  late  years 
been  sent  by  the  Turkish  government  to 
complete  their  education  in  France  or  Eng- 
i  Piusscll :  ibid. 
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land,  with  the  view  of  their  acquirements 
being  made  serviceable  to  their  countrymen 
on  their  return  home,  and  becoming  the 
medium  of  introducing  the  improvements 
of  western  nations  into  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  chief  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  such 
attempted  reforms  arises  from  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Moslem  priesthood,  who  view 
with  horror  anything  that  savours  of  en- 
lightenment, beyond  what  can  be  drawn 
from  the  pages  of  the  Koran.l  The  first 
Turkish  printing-press  dates  from  only  a 
c  ntury  and  a  quarter  since  (1727).  At  that 
time  there  existed  at  Constantinople  several 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Armenian  presses,  and  a 
Hebrew  lexicon  had  been  printed  at  the 
Turkish  capital  as  far  back  as  1488.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  presses  were  in  full 
activity  there.  But  up  to  that  period  every 
attempt  to  introduce  printing  for  the  Turks 
themselves  had  proved  a  failure.  Nor  was 
its  introduction  even  then  by  any  means  an 
undisputed  success.  At  the  very  rumour  of 
the  threatened  innovation,  there  was  great 
alarm  among  the  "  vested  interests  "  of  Con- 
stantinople. Turkish  doctors  and  divines — 
like  the  hierarchy  of  western  nations  two 
centuries  previously — dreaded  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  which  the  printin  ; -press  might 
become  the  means  of  bringing  about.  1m- 
aums  and  Muftis  repeated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  fears  an. i  prejudices  with  regard 
to  printers'  ink  which  cardinals  and  monks 
had  entertained  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Uleina  foreshadowed 
their  downfal  in  the  rise  of  the  press.  They 
pretended  that  the  creed  of  Islam  was  en- 
dangered by  the  new-fangled  process  of  com- 
municating thought  and  diffusing  intelli- 
gence. They  said — admirable  defenders  of 
the  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  past  ages — that  the 
Koran  had  always  hitherto  been  transcribed 
by  writing,  and  that  its  wisdom  ought  there- 
fore never  to  be  diffused  by  any  other  mode. 
The  fift  en  thousand  scriveners  who  lived 
by  copying  manuscripts  raised  an  outcry 
1  The  following  story,  from  the  pages  of  a  recent 
writer,  amusingly  illustrates  the  nature  of  these 
obstacles,  as  well  as  the  true  Oriental  mode  of 
overcoming  dilnculties  of  this  and  of  every  other 
kind.  The  Hosphorus  has  always  been  the  true 
argumeutum  ad  hominem  (and  ad  fieminam  too, 
as  many  a  refractory  tenant  of  the  harem  has  ex- 
perienced) of  the  Moslem  sovereigns.  Its  waters 
constitute  the  ultima  ratio  of  Mohammedan  faith. 
The  story  refers  to  the  reigning  Sultan,  Abd-ul- 
Medjid  :— "  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the 
Llema  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
new  Sultan  from  carrying  on  those  reforms  which 
had  ever  been  so  distasteful  to  the  Turks,  grating 
at  once  against  their  religious  associations  and 
their  pride  of  race,  and  which  recent  events  had 
certainly  proved  not  to  be  productive  of  those  good 
results  anticipated  by  Sultan  Mahmoud.  To  at- 
tain this  object  the  Muftis  adopted  the  expedient 
of  working  on  the  religious  fears  of  the  youthful 
prince.  One  day  as  he  was  praying,  according  to 
his  custom,  at  his  father's  tomb,  he  heard  a  voice 
from  beneath  reiterating  in  a  stifled  tone  the 
words  '  1  burn.'  The  next  time  that  he  prayed 
there  the  same  words  assailed  his  cars.  '  1  burn  ' 
was  repeated  again  and  a«ain,  and  no  word  be- 
sides. He  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Imaums  to 
know  what  this  prodigy  might  mean,  and  was  in- 
formed in  reply  that  his  father,  though  a  great 
man,  had  also  been,  unfortunately,  a  great  re- 
former, and  that  as  such  it  was  but  too  much  to 


and  threatened  to  stone  to  death  whoever 
desired  to  set  up  printing-presses.  But  the 
Mufti,  who  had  lent  his  sanction  to  the  in- 
novation, was  firm,  and  advised  the  Sultan 
not  to  yield  to  clamour.  To  remove  the 
pretence  for  a  religious  cry,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Koran  and  the  canonical  books 
should  continue  to  circulate  in  manuscript 
only,  while  for  other  books  the  aid  of  the 
printing-press  should  be  invoked — a  com- 
promise which  disarmed  the  threatened  op- 
position. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  press  has, 
however,  been  by  no  means  rapid.  After 
twenty-eight  years  only  eighteen  works  (or 
twenty-five  volumes]  had  been  produced, 
and  for  a  time  the  labours  of  the  printer 
were  altogether  suspended,  but  revived  in 
1783.  Between  that  year  and  1828  eighty 
works  were  printed  in  the  Turkish  tongue 
— chiefly  abridgments  and  compilations  from 
European  works  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion on  various  subjects  of  utility.  From 
18  .0  to  1842  there  were  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred works  printed  in  Turkish,  and  the 
labours  of  the  printer  are  progressing, 
though  at  a  slow  rate.  The  reigning  Sultan 
has  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  publica- 
tion of  works  on  military  science,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  Turkish  schools  that 
have  been  established  in  the  capital  and  the 
other  large  towns  of  late  years.  The  first 
newspaper  established  in  Turkey  was  in  1828. 

In  their  general  demeanour  the  Turks  are 
grave,  solemn,  and  taciturn.  They  have  a 
high  repute  for  integrity  in  commercial 
transactions.  In  dress,  and  also  in  many  of 
their  customs,  they  differ  strikingly  from  the 
people  of  European  countries  in  general ; 
and,  notwithstanding  recent  changes,  the 
Turk  still  displays  abundant  evidence  of  his 
Asiatic  origin.  The  loose  and  flowing  gar- 
ments of  Oriental  usage  supply  the  place, 
among  a  Turkish  population,  of  the  more 
closely-fitting  attire  of  western  nations. 
But  many  innovations  in  regard  to  dress 
have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  in  Con- 
be  feared  that  he  had  a  terrible  penance  to  under- 
go in  the  other  world.  The  Sultan  sent  his  bro- 
ther-in-law to  pray  in  the  same  place,  and  after- 
wards several  others  of  his  household;  and  on 
each  occasion  the  same  portentous  word*  were 
heard.  One  day  he  announced  his  intention  of 
going  in  state  to  his  father's  tomb,  and  was  at- 
tended thither  by  a  splendid  retinue,  including 
the  chief  doctors  of  the  Mahometan  law.  Again, 
during  his  devotions,  were  heard  the  words  '  I 
burn,'  and  all  except  the  Sultan  trembled.  Rising 
from  his  prayer-carpet  he  called  in  his  guards, 
and  commanded  them  to  dig  up  the  pavement  ■ 
and  remove  the  tomb.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
M  ufi  is  interposed,  reprobating  so  great  a  profana- 
tion, and  uttering  dreadful  warnings  as  to  its  con- 
sequences. The  Sultan  persisted.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  bare,  and  in  a  cavity  skilfully  left 
among  them  was  found,  not  a  burning  Sultan, 
but  a  Dervise.  The  young  monarch  regarded  him 
for  a  time  fixedly  and  in  silence,  and  then  said, 
without  any  further  remark,  or  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  anger,  '  You  burn  ?  We  must  cool  you 
in  the  Bo^phorus.'  In  a  few  minutes  more  the 
Dervise  was  in  a  bag,  and  the  bag  immediately 
after  was  in  the  Hosphorus ;  while  the  Sultan  rode 
back  to  his  palace,  accompanied  by  bis  household 
and  ministers,  who  ceased  not  all  the  way  to  eja- 
culate, 'Mashallah,  Allah  is  great ;  there  is  no  (.od 
but  (Jod,  and  Mahomet  is  las  prophet.' ''  The 
tiultan  of  Turkey,  tyc  liy  the  Itev.  21.  Christinas. 
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stantinople  the  robe  and  the  turban  have 
been  in  great  measure  supplanted  by  the  or- 
dinary dress  of  a  Frank  population.  Vigor- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  introdiice 
European  methods  of  instruction,  with  the 
various  usages  of  western  nations ;  and  these 
endeavours  have  been  attended  with  some 
measure  of  success.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
for  many  years  past  to  speak  of  Turkey  as  a 
declining  nation,  and  of  its  rapid  progress 
toward  extinction  as  a  separate  state;  but 
the  vigour  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Russia  during  the  campaigns  of 
1854  and  1855  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
considerable  vitality  yet  remains  to  the 
Moslem  population  and  government  of 
south-eastern  Europe. 


MONTENEGRO. 


The  small  territory  of  ITontenegro,  lying 
on  the  borders  of  Albania  and  Herzgovina, 
and  adjacent  on  the  Avest  to  the  Austrian 
province  of  Dalmatia,  is  an  independent  re- 
public, under  the  government  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Greek  Church,  styled  the  Vladika — who 
unites  in  his  person,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  functions  alike.  It  is  nomin- 
ally included  within  the  limits  of  Turkish 
dominion,  and  the  government  of  Turkey  af- 
fects to  regard  the  Montenegrins  as  in  a  state 
of  continual  insurrection,  but  they  have  al- 
ways failed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  permanent  subjection. 

Montenegro  is  properly  the  Italian  name 
of  the  territory  here  referred  to.  The  Turks 
call  it  Kara-tagh,  and  by  the  Montenegrins 
themselves  their  country  is  known  as  Zerna- 
gora.  All  these  terms  are  the  same  in  mean- 
ing :  they  signify  Black  Mountain,  a  name 
given  to  the  tract  in  question  from  dark 
masses  of  forest  which  formerly  covered  the 
whole  territory,  and  of  which  there  are  still 
extensive  remains.  The  area  of  Montenegro, 
760  square  miles,  about  equals  that  of  the 
county  of  Surrey.  It  is  altogether  a  moun- 
tain-region, lying  amongst  the  elevated 
ranges  of  the  Dinaric  Alps.  "  The  general 
aspect  of  Montenegro  (says  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson)  is  that  of  a  succession  of  elevated 
ridges,  diversified  here  and  there  by  a  lofty 
mountain -peak,  and,  in  some  parts,  looking 
like  a  sea  of  immense  waves  turned  into 
stone.  Trees  and  bushes  grow  amidst  the 
crags  ;  and  in  the  rugged  district  of  Cevo 
the  fissures  in  the  rocks  are  like  a  glacier, 
which  no  horse  could  pass  over  without 
breaking  its  legs.  The  mountains  are  all 
limestone,  as  in  Dalmatia ;  but  in  no  part  of 
that  country  do  they  appear  to  be  tossed 
about  as  in  Montenegro,  where  a  cimiitous 
track,  barely  indicated  by  some  large  loose 
stones,  calling  itself  a  road,  enables  a  man  on 
foot  with  difficulty  to  pass  from  the  crest  of 
one  ascent  to  another.  And  some  idea  of 
the  rugged  character  of  the  country  may  be 
formed  from  the  impression  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  say  that  '  when  God  was 
in  the  act  of  distributing  stones  over  the 
earth,  the  bag  that  held  them  burst,  and  let 
them  all  fall  upon  Montenegro.'  "  1 

1  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro :  London,  1848. 


The  natural  strength  of  the  country  in 
which  they  dwell,  together  with  their  war- 
like habits,  has  enabled  the  mountaineers 
of  Montenegro  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence of  Turkish  rule.  The  total  population 
of  the  republic,  including  with  the  Monte- 
negrins proper  some  neighbouring  tribes  of 
mountaineers  who  have  joined  their  con- 
federacy, is  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Sclavonic  tongue,  and  they  are  all  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church.  The  habits  of 
these  mountain-tribes  are  rude  and  war- 
like: in  fact,  the  Montenegrins  are  in  a 
condition  of  semi-barbarism,  and  they  re- 
gard with  something  of  contempt  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  industrial  life.  Such  regu- 
lar industry  as  does  exist  is  due  to  the  fairer 
sex,  whose  social  condition  in  the  republic . 
of  Montenegro  appears  to  be  far  from  an 
enviable  one.  "  Though  able,  the  men  are 
seldom  inclined,  to  carry  anything,  or  take 
any  trouble  they  can  transfer  to  the  women, 
who  are  the  beasts  of  burden  in  Montene- 
gro. They  are,  therefore,  very  muscular 
and  strong ;  and  the  beauty  they  frequently 
possess  is  soon  lost  by  the  hard  and  coarse 
complexions  they  acquire,  their  youth  be- 
ing generally  exhausted  by  laborious  and 
unfeminine  occupations.  The  sheaves  of 
Indian  corn,  the  bundles  of  wood,  and  every- 
thing required  for  the  house  or  the  granary, 
are  earned  by  women;  and  the  men  are 
supposed  to  be  too  much  interested  about 
the  nobler  pursuits  of  war  or  pillage  to  have 
time  to  attend  to  meaner  labours.  As  soon 
as  the  tillage  of  the  land  is  performed  they 
think  that  they  have  done  all  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  men ;  the  inferior  drudgery 
is  the  province  of  the  women,  and  the  Mon- 
tenegrin toils  only  when  his  inclination  de- 
mands the  effort.  The  men,  therefore,  (as 
is  often  the  case  in  that  state  of  society,) 
whenever  active  and  exciting  pursuits  are 
wanting,  instead  of  returning  to  participate 
in  or  lighten  the  toils  necessity  had  im- 
posed on  the  women,  are  contented  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  idleness,  or  indulge  in  desultory 
talk,  imagining  that  they  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  their  sex  by  reducing  women  to 
the  condition  of  slaves.  The  Montenegrin 
woman  not  only  kisses  the  hand  of  her  hus- 
band, as  in  the  East,  but  also  of  strangers ; 
and  a  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  the 
country,  is  surprised  to  receive  this  strange 
token  of  welcome  at  the  house  where  he 
lodges,  and  even  on  the  road." 

The  ruler  of  Montenegro  unites  in  his 
person,  as  we  have  said  above,  functions  of, 
various  kinds.  He  is  at  once  priest,  chief 
magistrate,  and  warrior.  "  Besides  his  offices 
of  high  priest,  judge,  legislator,  and  civil 
governor,  the  Yladika  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  he  is  the  only  re- 
maining instance  of  the  military  bishops 
who  played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  is  he  inferior 
to  those  of  former  days  in  courage  or  war- 
like prowess;  and  no  man  in  the  country 
can  point  a  cannon  or  a  rifle  with  more  pre- 
cision than  the  Vladika The 

title  of  Vladika  signifies'  Prince,'  or '  Ruler,' 
and  the  office  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Petrovich;  but  as  every  Vladika  is  conse- 
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crated  bishop,  and  cannot  marry,  the  suc- 
cession always  falls  to  a  nephew,  or  some 
other  of  the  family."  {Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro.) 

The  Montenegrins  cultivate  the  ground 
to  some  extent,  and  raise  crops  of  maize 
and  potatoes,  besides  other  vegetables;  but 
ir  chief  dependence  is  on  their  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Their  surplus 
produce  (including  smoked  mutton,  skins 
and  coarse  wool,  cheese,  tallow,  bacon, bces'- 
wax,  and  live  stock)  is  for  the  most  part 
disposed  of  at  the  neighbouring  Austiian 
town  of  Cattaro,  whence  they  obtain  in  re- 
turn arms  and  gunpowder,  wine,  spirits, 
salts,  and  various  manufactured  articles. 
The  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Vladika,  is  Zettinie,  (situated  about 
9  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Cattaro,) 
which  is  only  a  mountain-village,  not  con- 
taining more  than  twenty  houses. 

The  road  between  Cattaro  and  Zettinie, 
although  the  principal  commercial  route  of 
the  country,  is  a  mere  mountain-path,  not 
icticable  in  all  places  even  for  beasts  of 
burden.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  artificial  roads 
in  Montenegro,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not 
make  them,  lest  they  should  give  facilities 
to  invaders.    The  paths  which  connect  the 


hamlets  or  small  villages  with  each  other 
are  in  general  impracticable  excepting  on 
foot,  and  goods  consequently  require  to  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  mountaineers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (1712) 
the  people  of  Montenegro  took  up  arms  in 
favour  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  defeated  a 
numerous  Turkish  army  near  Mount  Vrana, 
since  which  time  the  more  inaccessible  part 
of  the  country  —  the  canton  of  Katunska, 
as  it  is  called — has  considered  itself  quite 
independent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more 
southern  districts  have  placed  themselves 
under  the  sway  of  the  Vladika  during  sub- 
sequent periods.  The  mountain-tribes  im- 
mediately to  the  eastward  of  Montenegro 
proper  (within  the  valleys  of  the  river  Mo- 
ratsha,  and  its  tributary,  the  Zenta)  have 
only  joined  the  confederacy  within  the  pre- 
sent century  :  these  are  known  as  the  Berdas. 

The  Russian  sympathies  of  the  Monte- 
negrin mountaineers  —  arising,  it  may  be 
presumed,  from  community  of  religious 
faith  rather  than  from  any  other  motive — 
have  been  displayed  in  recent  times.  These 
sympathies,  with  the  coincident  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  the  Turkish  power,  are 
industriously  fostered  by  the  agency  of  the 
Austrian  government. 
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GREECE. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — The  modern  king- 
dom of  Greece  lies  to  the  soutlnvard  of 
Turkey.  It  is  partly  insular,  hut  the  larger 
portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe.  The  latter,  however,  is  strictly  a 
peninsular  region,  nearly  enclosed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

On  the  north,  Greece  is  bounded  by  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Thessaly  and  Albania, 
on  the  west  and  south,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Archipelago.  Its 
coast-line  is  very  considerable,  owing  to  the 
numerous  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate 
the  general  contour  of  the  land,  and  the 
coasts  embrace  a  number  of  good  harbours. 
The  Gulf  of  Corinth,  or  Lepanto,  which  in- 
dents its  western  side,  nearly  divides  off 
from  the  rest  of  Greece  the  smaller  penin- 
sula called  the  Morea,  —  famous  alike  in 
classic  and  in  modern  story.  The  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  by  which  the  Morea  is  united  to 
the  mainland,  is  less  than  four  miles  across. 

Modern  Greece  embraces  limits  less  ex- 
tensive than  belonged  to  the  Greece  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
Greek  mainland  from  north  to  south  is  little 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  only  165  miles.  Including  the  nu- 
merous islands  which  it  embraces,  the  total 
area  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  15,200 
square  miles,  equal  to  half  the  size  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  little  more  than  twice  the  di- 
mensions of  Wales. 

Surface. — Greece  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  portions — Northern  Greece,  (or  Liva- 
dia,)  the  Morea,  and  the  Islands.  The  first- 
named  of  these  divisions  is  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  lies  to  the  northward  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Greece  is 
mountainous:  its  plains  are  only  of  small 
extent,  and  are  confined  either  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  coast  or  to 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Northern  Greece 
is  traversed  by  ranges  of  heights  which  form 
a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  Pindusrthe 
south  ward  offset  of  the  Ealkan  system.  The 
general  direction  of  these  ranges,  within  the 
limits  of  modern  Greece,  is  east  and  Avest: 
they  embrace  the  mountains  well  known  to 
the  classical  student  under  the  names  of 
CEta,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron  (the 
modern  Katavothron,  Liakura,  Paleovouni, 
and  Elatia).  None  of  these  rise  to  the  height 
of  perpetual  snow  ;  but  the  loftier  summits 
among  them  are  snow-covered  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  range  of 
Mount  Ierako,  the  ancient  Othrys,  forms 
part  of  the  northern  frontier-line. 

The  interior  of  the  Morea,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus of  antiquity,  forms  a  table-land,  the 


mountains  surrounding  which  are  prolong- 
ed towards  the  south  into  three  smaller  pen- 
insulas :  the  central  one  of  the  three  con- 
tains the  high  summit  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
(the  ancient  Taygetus,)  and  terminates  at 
its  southern  point  in  Cape  Matapan. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  and  its  limited 
extent,  have  necessarily  short  courses,  and 
none  of  them  are  navigable.  Many  of  the 
streams  lose  themselves  in  the  ground,  and, 
after  preserving  for  a  time  a  subterranean 
course,  reappear  at  a  considerable  distance. 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  hollow  and  ca- 
vernous formation  of  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  openings  in  the  ground,  within 
which  the  rivers  disappear,  are  called  katavo- 
thra.  There  are  lakes  of  small  size  in  the 
Morea,  but  the  largest  body  of  inland  water  is 
Lake  Topolias,  in  Northern  Greece,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  subterra- 
nean channels.  In  winter  it  is  sometimes 
fifteen  miles  long  by  ten  broad,  but  its  size 
varies  greatly,  and  in  summer  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  swamp,  overgrown  with  reeds. 

Of  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  principal  are 
Eubcea,  Kuluri,  (the  ancient Salamis,)  Egina, 
Hydra,  and  Spezzia,  near  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  mainland ; — and  Andro,  Tino,  Mikoni, 
Syra,  Zea,  Thermia,  Serfo,  Sifanto,  Milo, 
Paro,  Naxo,  Amorgo,  and  Santorin,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  land,  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  Nearly  all 
of  these  are  mountainous,  watered,  and  fer- 
tile. Antiparo,  a  small  island  adjacent  to 
Paro,  is  celebrated  for  an  extensive  grotto 
or  cavern  which  it  contains,  formed  naturally 
in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the  island  is 
composed. 

Although  so  small  a  country,  Greece  con- 
tains within  itself  all  the  various  features 
of  natural  scenery,  excepting  large  rivers. 
In  the  combination  of  its  lofty  and  com- 
manding mountains,  and  its  rich  sheltered 
plains,  with  spacious  and  beautiful  inlets  of 
the  sea, — broken  by  headlands,  encircled  by 
mountains,  and  studded  with  islands, — it 
surpasses  in  varied  and  picturesque  beauty 
every  other  country  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world. 

Climate,  x>roductions,  Sue. — Greece  experi- 
ences the  warm  and  delightful  climate  de- 
scribed as  characterizing  southern  Europe 
in  general.  On  the  plains  near  the  coast 
snow  is  seldom  seen,  though  in  the  interior 
of  the  Morea  the  temperature  of  winter  is 
much  lower,  and  the  siioav  occasionally  lies 
on  the  ground  for  a  period  of  some  weeks. 
Put  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  Avinter 
is  of  short  duration;  gentle  rains  fall  about 
the  middle  of  February,  after  which  spring 
commences.  In  the  beginning  of  March  the 
vine  and  the  olives  bud,  and  the  almonds 
are  in  blossom;  and  in  May  the  corn  is 
reaped.    The  heaviest  rains  fall  at  the  end 
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of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter ; 
storms  in  summer  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  hail  is  scarcely  known. 

The  clear  and  cloudless  sky  of  Greece  lias 
been  much  celebrated,  and  the  perfect  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  helps  to  display 
the  natural  objects  of  its  scenery  in  their 
highest  beauty.  In  summer  a  whole  month 
sometimes  passes  away  without  a  single 
cloud,  except  on  the  highest  mountains. 
During  the  season  of  the  violent  rains 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  frequently  felt,  hut 
they  are  generally  slight  and  rarely  occa- 
sion any  damage.  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  except  during  the  continuance  of 
particular  winds  ;  but  malaria  prevails  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  months  in  some 
of  the  inland  valleys,  owing  to  the  vapours 
exhaled  into  the  air  and  prevented  from  dis- 
persion by  the  confined  character  of  the  dis- 
trict, shvit  in  by  surrounding  mountains. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  marshy 
tract  round  the  Lake  of  Topolias. 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Greece 
are  the  numerous  plants  and  fruits  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  southern  Europe. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  by  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  vine  grows  luxuriantly, 
but  is  very  little  cultivated.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  fruits  is  the  small  kind 
of  grape  usually  called  the  Corinthian  grape, 
which  yields  the  currants  so  extensively 
consumed  in  our  own  country  in  a  dried 
state,  and  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
chain  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  some  points 
of  the  opposite  coast,  and  in  Cephalonia, 
Ithaca,  and  Zante.  Madder  grows  wild  in 
abundance,  and  is  cultivated  in  parts  of 
Northern  Greece.  The  cotton-plant  thrives 
in  many  parts  of  the  Morea.  The  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  fig,  and  banana,  all  afford  the 
richest  fruit.  The  water-melons  and  gourds 
are  excellent,  and  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bear, 
wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat,  boar,  stag,  roebuck, 
fox,  and  jackal.  The  bear  is  rarely  seen, 
but  wolves  are  numerous, and  the  flocks  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  watched  for  protection 
from  them.  Bees  are  very  abundant,  and 
are  reared  with  considerable  attention :  the 
produce  of  honey  is  very  great,  especially  in 
Attica,  ("the  most  eastern  province  of  North- 
ern Greece,)  where  it  is  still  celebrated,  as 
in  ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its 
quality. 

The  mineral  productions  are  various,  in- 
cluding traces  of  gold,  together  with  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
None  of  these,  however,  are  worked.  The 
rock  most  prominently  developed  through- 
out the  country  is  limestone.  This  often 
assumes  the  form  of  the  finest  statuary  mar- 
ble, and  was  extensively  used  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  ancients.  Excellent  building- 
stones  also  abound.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  both 
of  cold  and  thermal  waters— some  of  them 
saline,  and  others  of  sulphureous  quality. 
Sulphureous  and  mephitic  vapours  arise 
from  many  of  the  caverns  and  fissures  which 


are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  country. 
Volcanic  rocks  do  not  occur  upon  the  main- 
land, but  they  are  abundant  on  the  islands — 
one  of  which,  Santorin,  displays  numerous 
evidences  of  recent  volcanic  action. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions. — The  modern  division  of  Greece 
is  into  ten  provinces,  called  nomes,  which  are 
subdivided  into  eparchies.  Of  the  nomes, 
three  are  within  Northern  Greece,  five  in 
the  Morea,  and  the  remaining  two  comprise 
the  Greek  Islands.  The  ancient  names  by 
which  the  different  portions  of  the  country 
were  known,  and  became  so  famous,  have 
been  restored :  Attica  and  Boeotia — Phocis 
and  Phthiotis  —  Acarnania  and  .TEtolia  — 
constitute  the  three  provinces  of  Northern 
Greece;  Argolis  and  Corinth  —  Arcadia  — 
Laconia— Messenia — Achaia  and  Elis — the 
five  modern  divisions  of  the  Morea.  Euboca 
(or  Negropont)  forms  one,  and  the  group  of 
the  Cyclades  the  other,  of  the  two  insular 
divisions.  The  names,  at  least,  recall  the 
memory  of  the  past ;  —  "  'tis  Greece,  but 
living  Greece  no  more." 

Greece  has  no  large  cities  to  boast  of.  Its 
capital — Athens— has  in  the  present  day 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
there  are  only  two  other  towns  (Patras  and 
Syra)  that  possess  a  population  exceeding 
ten  thousand.  The  interest  belonging  to 
Greece  refers,  not  to  the  present,  but  to  a 
past  age.  Its  finest  works  are  its  ruins : 
these,  notwithstanding  the  devastations  of 
successive  centuries  of  barbarism,  are  still 
beautiful,  and  the  land  retains  all  the  advant- 
ages of  situation,  climate,  and  soil,  which 
imparted  to  it  the  varied  charms  that  dis- 
tinguished Greece  in  former  ages. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Greece,  lies  near  the  western  shores 
of  the  province  of  Attica,  a  peninsular  region 
in  the  eastward  portion  of  the  Greek  main- 
land. The  peninsula  of  Attica  stretches  out 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  info  the  waters 
of  the  -ZEga>an  (or  Archipelago)  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  sixty  miles.  Its  breadth, 
where  first  diverging  from  the  mainland, 
does  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  and  its  widest 
limits  are  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  As 
the  land  advances  to  seaward  it  narrows 
gradually  to  a  point,  terminating  in  the 
rocky  headland  of  Cape  Colonna — the  anci- 
ent promontory  of  Sunium,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  in  former  times,  the  temple  of 
Minerva  announced  to  the  traveller,  as  he 
arrived  from  sea,  the  land  which  was  pro- 
tected by  the  goddess  of  courage  and  wis- 
dom. 

Attica  (says  Heeren)  was  not  endowed 
with  luxuriant  fertility  ;  it  never  produced 
so  much  corn  as  would  supply  its  own  in- 
habitants, and  for  this,  neither  the  honey 
of  Hymettus,  nor  the  marble  of  the  Pentelic 
mountains,  could  have  afforded  a  compen- 
sation. But  the  culture  of  the  olive,  an 
industrious  application  to  the  arts,  and  the 
advantageous  use  made  of  the  situation  of 
the  country  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
gave  to  its  frugal  population  all  that  they 
needed :   for  the  activity  of  commerce  was 
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shackled  by  no  restrictive  laws.  Almost 
the  whole  country  is  mountainous:  the 
mountains  are,  indeed,  of  moderate  height, 
and  covered  with  aromatic  plants,  but  they 
are  stony,  and  without  forests.  Their 
shapes  are,  however,  exceedingly  beautiful: 
the  waters  of  the  llissus,  the  Cephissus,  and 
of  other  rivers  (or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, of  other  brooks)  which  stream  from  them 
are  clear  as  crystal,  and  delicious  to  the 
taste  ;  and  the  almost  constant  purity  of  the 
air,  which  lends  peculiar  tints  to  the  build- 
ings as  well  as  to  the  mountains,  opens  a 
prospect  which  distance  can  hardly  bound. 

Put  where  the  mountains  of  Attica  open 
and  leave  room  for  plains  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, the  soil  is  still  covered  with  forests  of 
olive-trees,  of  Avhich  the  eye  can  conceive 
no  termination.  Formerly  these  oversha- 
dowed the  sacred  road,  the  country  of  the 
Cerameicus,  and  the  garden  of  the  Academy  ; 
and  if  the  goddess  herself,  like  her  disciples, 
has  deserted  the  soil,  she  has  at  least  left 
behind  her,  for  posterity,  the  first  of  the 
presents  which  she  made  to  her  beloved 
nation. 1 

Athens  stands  in  a  plain  watered  by  the 
little  streams  of  the  Cephissus  and  llissus, 
which  are  mere  rivulets,  dried  up  or  lost  in 
marshes  during  the  summer.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  city  on  the  north-east  is  the 
hill  of  Lycabettus  or  Anchesmus ;  further  to 
the  eastward  is  Mount  Hymettus,  and  on 
the  north-east,  north,  and  west  sides,  the 
plain  is  bounded  by  the  more  distant  heights 
of  Pentelicus,  Pai*nes,  and  ^Kgaleos. 

As  a  modern  city,  Athens  consists  of  nar- 
row and  winding  streets,  with  mean  and 
badly-built  houses,  though  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  contains 
a  fine  palace  and  other  public  buildings. 
It  has  a  population  of  26,000.  But  the  cele- 
brity of  Athens  is  derived  from  its  ancient 
greatness  and  the  numerous  remains  of  its 
former  works  of  art.  Of  its  existing  anti- 
quities, the  most  celebrated  is  the  Acropolis, 
or  citadel,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain, 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  which  contains 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Mineiwa,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Athenians.  A  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
this  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still 
greater  interest  to  the  Christian  student  as 
the  spot  from  which  the  apostle  Paul  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.  19 — 22)  :  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  hill  was  the  scat  of  the  tri- 
bunal called  the  Areopagus,  the  highest 
judicial  court  of  Athens.  There  are  also 
remains  of  temples  and  numerous  other  an- 
tiquities. Traces  yet  exist  of  the  ancient 
lontf  walls  which  connected  Athens  with  its 
port,  the  Piraeus,  distant  five  miles  to  the 
south-west,  and  containing  at  the  present 
time  about  a  thousand  houses.  A  macad- 
amized road,  upon  which  omnibuses  and 
other  vehicles  maintain  a  constant  traffic, 
now  unites  Piraeus  with  the  capital. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  (and  in- 
deed in  nearly  every  part  of  Greece)  remains 
of  classic  antiquity  cluster  thickly  around, 
and  continue,  after  the  lapse  of  more  thai* 
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twenty  centuries,  to  attract  the  regards  of 
the  scholar,  the  admirer  of  ancient  art,  and 
of  all  who  sympathize  with  deeds  of  lofty 
courage  and  devoted  heroism,  or  with  the 
still  higher  triumphs  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence— of  philosophy  and  literature. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Athens 
is  the  plain  of  Marathon,  celebrated  for  the 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  over 
their  Persian  invaders  (b.  c.  490).  The  site 
of  Marathon  is  represented  by  the  modern 
village  of  Vrana.  In  the  Gulf  of  Egina,  to 
the  west  of  Attica,  is  the  island  of  Kulvri, 
the  ancient  Salamis,  the  scene  of  a  similar 
triumph  achieved  by  sea,  and  in  which  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed  (b.  c.  480). 
On  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  behind  Salamis, 
is  the  village  of  Lepsina,  the  seat  of  the  an- 
cient temple  in  which  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries were  celebrated. 

The  small  town  of  Livadia,  though  with 
only  9000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  chief 
provincial  towns  of  Northern  Greece.  It 
was  more  flourishing  before  the  revolution 
than  at  the  present  time.  Livadia  stands 
near  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Topolias, 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Bceotia. 
Thebes,  the  famous  capital  of  this  province 
in  the  classic  period,  is  represented  by 
the  miserable  village  of  Thiva,  situated  in 
a  fine  plain,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  two 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Athens.  Only  a 
few  marble  columns,  scattered  and  broken, 
remain  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  city.  Bceotia  exhibits  in  many 
respects  a  different  aspect  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Attica,  which  it  adjoins  on  the 
north-west.  It  consists  of  a  considerable 
plain,  shut  in  to  the  southward  by  the  chain 
of  Helicon  and  Cithaeron,  which  latter 
mountain  divided  it  from  Attica.  On  the 
north  and  east  it  opens  towards  the  chan- 
nel of  Egripo,  the  ancient  Euripus.  Nu- 
merous streams  water  the  country,  and 
rendered  the  soil  of  Bceotia  in  ancient 
times  the  most  fruitful  in  Greece.  Many 
of  these  now  stagnate  in  marshes. 

The  ancient  Locris  and  Phocis  are  to  the 
westward  of  Bceotia.  On  the  border  of  the 
former  district,  along  the  shore  of  the  Ma- 
liac  Gulf,  (the  modern  Gulf  of  Zeitouni,  from 
a  small  town  of  that  name,)  is  the  cele- 
brated pass  of  Thermopylae,  between  the 
ridge  of  Mount  CEta  and  the  sea.  The  ex- 
tension of  land  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sperchius,  (the  modern  Ellada,)  by  the  de- 
posit of  its  sediment,  has  greatly  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  famous  defile  in  which  Leoni- 
das  with  his  band  of  Spartan  heroes  with- 
stood the  Persian  host. 

Within  Phocis,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was 
Delphi,  the  famous  oracle  of  antiquity,  re- 
presented by  the  modern  village  of  Kastri, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  situa- 
tion of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
Greece :  the  ancient  town  lay  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Pleistus,  shut  in  on  the  one  side 
by  Mount  Parnassus  and  on  the  other  by  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Cirphis.  From  the  rocks 
which  form  the  southern  barrier  of  Par- 
nassus (known  anciently  as  the  Phaedriades) 
issues  the  famous  Castalian  spring,  which 
contributes  its  waters  to  the  Pleistus.    At 
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Delphi  were  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  : 
here  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  were  dis- 
played in  countless  abundance  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ^od,  together  w ith  the  costly 
and  consecrated  offerings  of  nations,  cities, 
and  kings.  Here  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council  still  more  costly  treasures,  the  first 
maxims  of  the  laws  of  nations,  were  matured 
for  the  Greeks.  Hither  on  the  festival  days, 
when  the  great  games  of  the  Pythian  deity 
recurred,  (games  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Olympia,)  pilgrims  and  spectators  poured 
in  throngs :  here  at  the  Castalian  fountain 
the  songs  of  the  poets  resounded  in  solemn 
rivalry  ;  and,  more  exciting  than  all,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.1 

In  iEtolia  and  Acarnania — the  western 
portions  of  Northern  Greece — the  only  mo- 
dern towns  are  Vrakhori,  Lcpanto,  and  Mis- 
solonghi.  The  first-named,  which  is  inland, 
ranks  as  the  provincial  capital:  the  two 
others  are  maritime,  and  both  possess  some 
trade.  Missolonghi,  which  distinguished  it- 
self during  the  war  of  independence,  has  ac- 
quired interest  from  the  death  of  Lord  Byron 
within  its  walls,  in  1824. 

The  largest  town  in  the  Morea  is  Nnpoli  di 
Romania,  or  Nauplia,  near  the  head  of  a  gulf 
to  which  its  name  is  given,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Argos.  Napoli  has  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  some  trade,  less  now  than 
in  former  years.  Its  aspect,  however,  is 
said  to  have  undergone  some  improvement 
within  a  recent  period.  The  Gulf  of  Nauplia 
has  good  anchorage,  and  there  is  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  small  vessels. 

Argolis,  within  the  modern  province  of 
which  name  Nauplia  is  situated,  coincides 
with  the  ancient  territory  so  called.  It  is  a 
peninsular  tract,  which  extends  eastward 
into  the  sea,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Nauplia 
and  Athens.  The  surface  of  Argolis  is  gener- 
ally rugged,  but  the  plain  in  which  its  chief 
city,  Argos,  stood,  is  of  some  extent.  Many 
interesting  associations  belonging  to  the 
heroic  age  of  Greece  are  connected  with  this 
tract  of  country.  Here  was  the  city  of 
Tiryns,  whence  Hercules  departed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  ;  here  was 
Mycenae,  the  country  of  Agamemnon,  the 
leader  of  the  host  that  warred  with  Troy,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  unhappy  of 
kings;  here  was  Nemea,  celebrated  for  its 
games  instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune  ;  be- 
sides Argos  itself,  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece,  the  favoured  shrine  of  Juno,  and  long 
the  first  city  of  Peloponnesus  in  wealth  and 
power.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  Argos 
are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant ; 
the  site  is  partly  occupied  by  a  village  of  the 
same  name — a  straggling  place,  with  a  few 
wretched  houses,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Nauplia. 

Corinth,  which  is  further  to  the  north- 
ward, near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
isthmus  that  bears  its  name,  is  now  an  in- 
significant town,  of  little  importance,  but 
the  remains  of  its  former  greatness  are 
scattered  about  the  plain  in  which  it  stands. 
Its  citadel,  (the  ancient  Acro-Corinthus,)  ac- 
counted one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
1   Heeren  :   Ancient  Greece. 


Greece,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  majestically  out  of  the  plain  (to  the 
southward  of  the  town)  to  an  elevation  of 
1800  feet.  The  malaria  to  which  Corinth  is 
exposed  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  renders  it  unhealthy  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence. 

In  ancient  times  Corinth  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishin g  of  G reek  cities,  and  a  greater 
number  of  splendid  temples  and  various 
works  of  art  were  accumulated  within  its 
walls  than  in  any  other  place  of  similar  ex- 
tent in  the  world.  From  the  summit  of 
"  Aero-Corinth's  height"  might  be  seen,  in 
the  plain  below,  the  busy  city,  with  its  tem- 
pi, s,  i  ts  theatres,  and  its  aqueducts.  Its  two 
harbours,  Lechaeum  on  the  western  bay.Cen- 
chreae  on  the  eastern,  filled  with  ships,  and 
the  bays  themselves,  with  the  isthmus  that 
divides  them,  were  all  in  sight.  The  peaks 
of  Helicon  and  the  loftier  Parnassus  are 
within  the  more  distant  range  of  vision 
to  the  northward, while  in  the  east  the  out- 
line of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  dimly  seen. 
"What  images  and  emotions  (says  Heeren) 
are  excited  by  the  prospect ! 

Ancient  Corinth  was  sacked  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  Christian  era.  The  modern 
city  shared  conspicuously  in  the  various  for- 
tunes of  Greece,  the  possession  of  its  citadel 
being  naturally  regarded  as  an  object  of  im- 
portance. Mahomet  the  2nd  took  it  from  the 
Venetians  in  1458 ;  the  latter  people  recover- 
ed it  in  1687,  and  again  lost  it  twenty-eight 
years  later,  from  which  time  up  to  1823  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

Patras,  with  7000  inhabitants,  a  sea-port 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Morea,  (near  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,)  is  of  some 
modern  importance,  from  its  trade.  It  is 
protectedbya  castle  of  considerable  strength. 
Patras  is  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
Achaia,  which  stretched  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Navarino,  a 
small  fortified  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Morea,  derives  questionable  fame  from 
the  victory  of  1827,  gained  by  the  combin- 
ed fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
over  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  squadrons. 
TripoJttza,  on  a  high  and  bleak  plain  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  Avhich  before  the 
war  of  independence  was  a  place  of  some 
size,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  with  20,000 
inhabitants,  has  now  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  that  number,  having  been  made  a 
mere  heap  of  ruins  when  abandoned  by  the 
Turkish  army.  The  small  town  of  Mistra, 
further  to  the  south,  is  situated  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Sparta,  distant  about 
three  miles  to  the  eastward :  Mistra  is  now 
almost  deserted,  and  Sparta  in  process  of 
being  rebuilt.  The  high  mountain-chain  to 
the  southward  of  Sparta,  the  ancient  Tay- 
getus,  is  the  seat  of  the  Mainotes,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  gallantry  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence. 

Among  the  insular  towns  of  Greece,  the 
most  considerable  is  Sijra,  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades. 
Syra  has  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  is  a  station 
for  the  packets  that  navigate  this  portion 
of  the  Levant.  It  is,  besides,  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  an  Eng- 
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lish  consul.  During  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, the  population  of  Syra  at  one  time 
reached  30,000,  but  other  ports  have  subse- 
quently acquired  a  portion  of  the  almost 
exclusive  prosperity  which  (with  Hydra)  it 
then  enjoyed.  The  town  of  Hydra,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  still  possesses 
some  commercial  importance,  though  its 
population,  like  that  of  Syra,  is  less  than 
at  a  former  time.  The  island  of  Hydra 
lies  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Argolic  peninsula.  It  is  naturally  a  barren 
rock,  but  the  daring  and  patriotic  exertions 
of  its  people,  the  Hydriots,  during  the  war 
of  independence,  attracted  to  it  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  attention.  The  inhabitants  of 
other  parts  of  Greece  then  crowded  to  its 
shores,  as  a  place  of  safety.  The  town, 
which  extends  along  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
island,  has  a  quay  and  an  extensive  range 
of  warehouses,  and  has  a  more  substantial 
appearance  than  belongs  to  most  Greek 
towns.  The  island  of  Spezzia,  to  the  west 
of  Hydra,  contains  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  which  possesses  some  trade. 
The  town  of  Egripo,  or  Negropont,  (the  an- 
cient Chalcis,)  upon  the  long  and  narrow 
island  of  Eubcea,  is  now  of  little  importance 
compared  to  its  fame  in  antiquity,  though 
the  principal  place  on  the  island.  Egripo 
stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
that  divides  Euboea  from  the  mainland. 
This  channel,  the  ancient  Euripus,  is  here 
only  forty  yards  across  :  a  rock  which  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait  really  divides  it 
into  two  distinct  channels.  A  square  castle 
occupies  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  either  shore. 
The  Euripus,  or  Channel  of  Egripo,  is  fam- 
ous for  the  strength  and  frequent  changes 
in  the  direction  of  its  currents,  which  ebb 
and  flow  several  times  daily,  in  the  manner 
of  the  tides. 

Amongst  the  numerous  other  islands  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  two  attract  special 
notice  from  their  natural  characteristics, — 
Antiparos,  from  its  magnificent  caverns, 
and  Santorin,  from  its  volcanic  fires.  The 
last-named  island  is  the  chief  centre  of  vol- 
canic action  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  its  fires,  which  are  still  in  activity, 
have  been  burning,  at  various  periods,  for 
upwards  of  twenty-one  centuries.  New 
islands  have  at  different  times  been  thrown 
up  within  the  Gulf  of  Santorin  and  the  ad- 
jacent sea.  The  island  of  Milo,  to  the 
north  west  of  Santorin,  another  volcanic 
tract,  is  in  the  condition  of  a  solfatara,!  and 
is  almost  constantly  burning,  besides  con- 
taining many  sources  of  boiling  water  and 
steam. 

The  island  of  Antiparos  lies  immediately 
to  the  westward  of  Paros,  celebrated  for  its 
quarries  of  white  marble.  The  grotto  from 
which  its  fame  is  derived  is  within  a  lofty 
hill,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
coast.     The  entrance  is  by  a  large  natural 

1  A  solfatara  is  a  volcanic  vent  from  which 
sulphur,  sulphureous,  watery,  and  acid  vapours 
and  gases  are  emitted. 

2  When  water  holding  lime  in  solution  de- 
posits it  as  it  drops  from  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  long 
rods  of  stone  hang  down  like  icicles:  these  are 
called  stalactites.     The  similar  formations  rising 


arch,  the  descent  from  which,  into  the 
grotto,  is  effected  by  ladders.  There  are  a 
series  of  caverns,  the  largest  of  which  mea- 
sures 120  yards  long  by  113  broad,  with  a 
height  of  60  yards.  The  sides  and  roof  of 
this  wonderful  underground  apartment  are 
covered  with  beautiful  stalactites,  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  formed  by  the  dropping  of 
water  from  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the 
island  is  composed,  while  similar  columns  of 
stalagmite  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.~ 
The  entire  cavern  exhibits  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  varied  crystallizations,  which  as- 
sume the  forms  of  trees,  flowers,  screens,  or 
other  objects,  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
which  astonishes  and  delights  the  beholder, 
and  which  seems  to  give  reality  to  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  in  tales  of  eastern  en- 
chantment. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Population.  —  The  inhabitants  of  modern 
Greece  number  scarcely  more  than  a  million, 
(1,002,112,  in  1853,)  an  average  of  only  65  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  thinly-populated  portions  of  Eu- 
rope. The  mountainous  character  of  its  sur- 
face would  always  prevent  Greece  from  be- 
coming the  seat  of  a  dense  population,though 
its  inhabitants  were  in  ancient  times  much 
more  numerous  than  at  present.  But  even 
then  its  population  was  comparatively  thin. 
The  splendid  achievements  of  its  people, 
with  the  enduring  character  of  the  memori- 
als of  their  greatness,  are  apt  to  make  us 
forget  the  fact  of  the  mere  handfuls  of  men 
by  whom  they  were  accomplished,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  country  which  formed  the 
theatre  of  their  action. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  the 
mixed  offspring  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
of  various  nations  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and 
they  still  exhibit  many  evidences  of  their 
descent  from  the  race  who  formerly  ren- 
dered their  country  so  distinguished  in  arts, 
in  literature,  and  in  arms.  They  are  quick, 
lively,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  loqua- 
cious, like  their  ancestors,  and  their  tradi- 
tionary bravery,  as  a  race,  was  abundantly 
proved  during  the  long-continued  struggle 
against  the  Turkish  yoke.  Their  moral 
character  is  much  less  favourable.  The 
tribe  called  the  Mainotes,  who  inhabit  the 
sides  and  valleys  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  (the  an- 
cient Taygetus,)  are  distinguished  for  their 
bold  and  warlike  habits,  and  boast  of  being 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans. 

Besides  the  Greeks,  properly  so  called, 
there  are  many  Arnauts,  or  Albanians,  who 
are  most  numerously  settled  in  parts  of 
Northern  Greece,  on  the  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts  of  the  Morea,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands,  particularly  those  of  Hydria,  Spez- 
zia, Kuluri-,  and  Andro. 

The  language  of  modern  Greece  is  called 

from  the  floor  upwards,  produced  by  the  drops  of 
water  that  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  and  which 
leave  on  evaporation  a  crust  composed  of  layers 
of  limestone,  are  called  stalagmites.  The  former 
increase  in  a  descending,  the  latter  in  an  ascend- 
ing, direction. 
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the  Romaic,  which  hears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  Greek  tongue.  The 
Albanians  generally  preserve  their  own  na- 
tional dress,  manners,  and  language,  though 
many  of  them  also  speak  the  Romaic.  The 
populations  of  the  towns  are  usually  of  a 
more  mixed  character  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ;  the  eastern  part  of  North- 
ern Greece  is  that  in  which  the  ancient 
Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
greatest  purity. 

Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture. — The  por- 
tions of  Greece  susceptible  of  tillage  do  not 
amount  to  two-fifths  of  its  surface,  and  pro- 
bably not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  is  actu- 
ally under  cultivation.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing a  wretched  system  of  husbandry,  the 
produce  is  still  considerable,  and  affords  a 
surplus  for  exportation.  The  most  common 
objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  and  rye, with  oats  in  small  quantity, 
and  rice  in  some  of  the  marshy  districts. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  are  both  grown,  the 
latter  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  olive 
is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  currant-grape  in  particular  locali- 
ties. The  mulberry-tree  is  becoming  an 
object  of  increasing  importance,  and  the 
produce  of  silk  is  considerable. 

The  interior  of  the  Morea  (the  Arcadia  of 
the  ancients)  is  wholly  a  pastoral  district, 
and  here — as  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of 
Northern  Greece — sheep  and  goats  are  very 
numerous.  Indeed  the  whole  country  is 
more  suited  for  pasturage  than  for  tillage, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
follow  the  occupation  of  shepherds.  At  the 
approach  of  winter  the  flocks  are  driven 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  to  the 
plains  near  the  coast,  and  again  return  to 
the  higher  districts  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  coarse  wool  furnished  by  the  sheep  is 
mostly  exported;  the  flesh  of  the  goats  is 
largely  used  as  food,  and  their  skins  are 
made  into  vessels  for  holding  wine,  oil, 
honey,  and  other  liquids  :  a  great  deal  of 
cheese  is  also  made  with  the  goats'  milk, 
and  their  hair  is  of  fine  quality  and  highly 
valued. 

Oxen  are  much  less  abundant,  and  are 
chiefly  valued  for  use  in  ploughing :  buffa- 
loes are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose 
throughout  the  Morea. 

Manufactures. — These  are  chiefly  domes- 
tic, every  peasant's  family  making  such 
coarse  articles  of  clothing  as  are  required 
for  ordinary  use.  A  few  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuffs,  with  pottery,  cutlery,  leather, 
and  soap,  are  made  in  the  principal  towns, 
—carpets  in  the  island  of  Andro,  and  sail- 
cloths and  straw-hats  in  that  of  Sifanto. 
The  art  of  dyeing  in  bright  colours  has  been 
perpetuated  from  ancient  times,  and  the 
Greek  women  still  excel  in  embroidery. 
But  the  finer  descriptions  of  manufactured 
goods  are  derived  from  abroad.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  at  Syra,  Lepanto,  and 
other  ports. 

Commerce.  —  The  maritime  position  and 
extended  coast-line  of  Greece  render  her 
naturally  adapted  for  becoming  a  commer- 
cial country,  and  her  inhabitants  have  al- 
ways been  addicted  to  trading  pursuits. 
The  Greeks  are,  indeed,  at  the  present  day 


the  principal  agents  in  the  commerce  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  supply  British 
and  other  manufactured  goods  to  the  na- 
tions around  its  shores. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  raw  produce,  as 
cotton,  corn,  currants,  and  other  fruits  ;  silk, 
olive-oil,  tobacco,  wool,  honey,  wax,  gum, 
and  valonia-bark.  The  imports  are  manu- 
factured goods  and  colonial  produce, (sugar, 
&c.,)from  western  Europe;  and  coffee, flax, 
timber,  rice,  drugs,  and  other  articles,  from 
the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  with 
Constantinople  is  very  great,  and  also  that 
with  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  other  Mediterra- 
nean ports.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Greece 
embraces  a  great  number  of  vessels,  many 
of  them  of  very  small  tonnage,  though  some 
are  of  500  tons  burden. 

There  are  few  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  though  some  have  been  planned 
out  and  partially  executed  of  late  years. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  the  transport 
both  of  goods  and  passengers  is  effected  by 
means  of  horses  or  mules. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  the 
people  on  the  coasts,  are  expert  mariners. 
The  town  of  Syra,  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  is  the  principal  commercial  station 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  visited  by  the 
steam-packets  running  between  Malta, 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  mercan- 
tile towns  adjacent  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Government. — The  present  government  of 
Greece  is  a  limited  monarchy,  of  recent 
establishment.  Until  a  late  period,  Greece 
had  remained  for  some  centuries  a  mere 
province  of  Turkey. 

After  the  downfal  of  the  Boman  empire, 
the  various  changes  which  Greece  underwent 
placed  it  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic.  The  Turks  first  obtained  a 
footing,  a.  n.  1438.  A  series  of  exterminating 
wars  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Turks  and 
the  Venetians  contended  for  mastery  ;  the 
former  ultimately  prevailed.  After  a  length- 
ened period  of  degrading  servitude  and  mis- 
rule, the  Greeks  revolted  in  1821,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  principal  European  powers, 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  independ- 
ence. The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  was 
thus  formed,  in  1832,  and  a  German  prince 
— Otho,  of  Bavaria — placed  on  the  throne, 
the  sovereignty  being  made  hereditary  in 
his  line.  As  at  first  framed,  the  forms  of 
government  were  nearly  absolute,  but  sub- 
sequent modifications  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  semblance — at  least — of  constitu- 
tional authority  has  been  given.  A  senate 
and  a  representative  chamber  jointly  share 
the  legislative  powrer  with  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  often-repeated  out- 
cry about  Turkish  misrule,  Greece  does  not 
seem  to  have  really  gained  much  by  its 
transfer  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crescent 
(which,  in  modern  times  at  least,  has  been 
a  tolerant  sway)  to  the  dull  and  heavy  des- 
potism of  its  so-called  constitutional  mon- 
arch, Otho  of  Bavaria.  The  fondly -cherished 
hopes  of  those  who  anticipated,  in  the  li- 
beration of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman  sway, 
great  improvement  in  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Greek  population,  have  not 
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been  realized.  Neither  socially  nor  politi- 
cally are  the  Greeks  better  off  now,  under 
their  own  king,  than  their  brethren  who  are 
still  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  power, — 
probably,  indeed,  not  by  a  great  deal  so  well 
off.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  nearly 
uniform.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  says: 
"  I  may,  however,  most  truthfully  sum  up, 
from  all  that  I  have  seen,  or  read,  or  heard, 
among  persons  of  different  nations,  stations, 
and  principles,  that  the  present  government 
of  Greece  seems  to  be  about  the  most  ineffi- 
cient, corrupt,  and,  above  all,  contemptible, 
with  which  a  nation  was  ever  cursed.  The 
constitution  is  so  worked  as  to  be  constantly 
and  flagrantly  evaded  or  violated ;  the  li- 
berty of  election  is  shamefully  infringed ; 
and  where  no  overt  bribery  or  intimidation 
are  employed,  charges  from  which  we  Eng- 
lishmen can,  I  fear,  by  no  means  make  out 
an  exception,  the  absence  of  the  voters,  who 
regard  the  Avhole  process  as  a  mockery,  is 
compensated  by  the  electoral  boxes  being 
filled  with  voting-papers  by  the  gens-d'- 
armerie — a  height  of  impudence  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  soared.  Persons  the  most 
discredited  by  their  character  and  antece- 
dents are  forced  on  the  reluctant  constitu- 
encies, and  even  occasionally  advanced  to 
places  of  high  trust  and  dignity.  The  ab- 
sence of  legislative  checks  is  not  atoned  for 
by  the  vigour  of  the  executive  in  promoting 
public  improvements.  Agriculture  stag- 
nates; manufactures  do  not  exist;  the  com- 
munications, except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  where  they  are 
good,  are  deplorable ;  the  provinces,  and 
here  I  can  hardly  except  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  teem  with  robbers.  The 
navy,  for  which  the  aptitude  of  the  people 
is  remarkable,  consists  of  one  vessel :  the 
public  debt  is  not  paid :  an  offer  by  a  com- 
pany of  respectable  individuals  to  institute 
a  steam-navigation,  for  which  the  seas  and 
shores  of  Greece  offer  such  innumerable  fa- 
cilities, was  declined  at  t&e  very  period  of 
my  visit,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  unpalatable  to  Austria.  Bitter, 
indeed,  is  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
formed  bright  auguries  for  the  future  career 
of  regenerate  Greece,  and  made  generous 
sacrifices  in  her  once  august  and  honoured 
cause."  1 

The  Greeks,  of  course,  are  not  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  a  constitution  which  they 
themselves  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  framing, 
and  under  which  their  only  task  is  to  suffer. 
But  unfortunately  the  moral  features  of  the 
Greek  race,  in  the  present  day,  are  not  such 
as  exhibit  much  promise  of  improvement, 
or  show  much  capacity  for  political  free- 
dom, in  the  higher  acceptation  of  the  term. 
They  are  over-reaching,  treacherous,  and 
deceitful,  and  contrast  most  disadvantage- 
ous^ in  this  respect  with  the  Turkish  popu- 
lation of  the  Levant.  Greek  falsehood  is  a 
by-word  over  all  the  east  of  Europe.  The 
stranger  is  eautioned  against  it  directly  he 
puts  his  foot  upon  the  Mediterranean  shores. 
This  is  admitted  even  by  those  whose  pre- 
dilections in  favour  of  the  race  are,  from  re- 

1  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters.     Lon- 


collections  of  its  ancestral  glories,  most 
strong.  "Eor  myself,  (says  the  author  of 
Eothen,)  I  love  the  race:  in  spite  of  all 
their  vices,  and  even  in  spite  of  all  their 
meannesses,  I  remember  the  blood  that  is 
in  them,  and  still  love  the  Greeks.  The 
Osmanlees  are,  of  course,  by  nature,  by  re- 
ligion, and  by  politics,  the  strong  foes  of  the 
Hellenic  people;  and  as  the  Greeks,  poor 
fellows!  happen  to  be  a  little  deficient  in 
some  of  the  virtues  which  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  commercial  business,  (such  as 
veracity,  fidelity,  &c.,)  it  naturally  follows 
that  they  are  highly  unpopular  with  the 

European  merchants." "  You  will 

say  that  I  ought  not  to  confound  as  one  peo- 
ple the  Greeks  living  under  a  constitutional 
government  with  the  unfortunate  rayahs, 
who  '  groan  under  Turkish  yoke,'  but  I  can't 
see  that  political  events  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced any  strongly-marked  difference  of 
character.  If  I  could  venture  to  rely  upon 
my  own  observation,  I  should  tell  you  that 
there  were  more  heartiness  and  strength  in 
the  Greeks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  in 
those  of  the  new  kingdom:  the  truth  is, 
that  there  is  a  greater  field  for  commercial 
enterprise,  and  even  for  Greek  ambition, 
under  the  Ottoman  sceptre,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dominions  of  Otho.  Indeed  the 
people,  by  their  frequent  migrations  from 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  kingdom  to 
the  territories  of  the  Porte,  seem  to  show 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  prefer  'groaning 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  '  to  the  honour  of 
being  'the  only  true  source  of  legitimate 
power  '  in  their  own  land." 

They  who  have  considered  such  testimony 
as  the  above,  (and  similar  evidence  is  not 
wanting  on  the  part  of  other  writers,  of 
every  class,  grave  and  lively  alike,)  will  feel 
little  surprise  at  the  sympathies  which  the 
Greeks  so  openly  extended,  during  recent 
events,  to  the  cause  of  Russia,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  England  and  Erance  —  to 
the  Czar  and  the  knout  in  preference  to 
the  sovereignties  of  western  Europe  and  the 
general  liberties  of  nations.  Alas  for  the 
descendants  of  Leonidas  and  Demosthenes  ! 

There  are,  however,  some  symptoms  of  a 
more  favourable  nature  in  the  present  social 
condition  of  Greece,  and  foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  extension  of  schools  amongst 
the  population  of  the  capital.  "Whatever 
their  national  degradation,  the  Greeks  have 
lost  none  of  the  vivacity  and  quick  intelli- 
gence by  which  their  race  was  distinguish- 
ed in  ancient  times.  "  I  visited  (says  a  late 
writer)  with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction 
an  Athenian  school,  which  contained  seven 
hundred  pupils,  taken  from  every  class  of 
society.  The  poorer  classes  were  gratuit- 
ously instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  girls  in  needlework 
likewise.  The  progress  which  the  children 
had  made  was  very  remarkable ;  but  what 
particularly  pleased  me  was  that  air  of 
bright  alertness  and  good-humoured  energy 
which  belonged  to  them,  and  which  made 
every  task  appear  a  pleasure,  not  a  toil. 
The  greatest  punishment  which  can  be  in- 
flicted on   an  Athenian  child  is   exclusion 
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from  school,  though  but  for  a  day.  About 
seventy  of  the  children  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  were  instructed  in  music, 
drawing, the  modern  languages,  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  geography.  Most  of  them  were 
at  the  moment  reading  Herodotus  and  Ho- 
mer. I  have  never  seen  children  approach- 
ing them  in  beauty ;  and  was  much  struck 
by  their  oriental  cast  of  countenance,  their 
dark  complexions,  their  flashing  eyes,  and 
that  expression  at  once  apprehensive  and 
meditative  which  is  so  much  more  remark- 
able in  children  than  in  those  of  more  ma- 
ture agc."l 

After  all,  Greece  is  a  beautiful  land,  and 
possesses, even  in  its  degradation  and  decay, 
charms  such  as  no  other  country  ever  did  or 
can  possess.  Its  mountains  and  its  running 
streams,  its  islands  and  rocks,  with  their 
enclosed  seas,  are  beautiful,  and  its  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  are  surpassingly  won- 
derful. They  reflect  the  external  aspect  of 
the  land,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  its  clear 
and  brilliant  sky.  He  who  cannot  (it  has 
been  well  observed)  see  and  feel  at  the  first 
glance  the  perfect  grace  of  Grecian  art 
must  be  insensible  to  the  blue  of  the  sky,  to 
the  beauty  of  running  water,  to  the  song  of 
the  birds,  and  to  the  silver  radiance  of 
moonlight.  The  race  of  people  are  beautiful 
as  the  land  they  inhabit.  "  In  few  parts  of 
the  world  is  there  to  be  found  so  comely  a 
race.  They  possess  almost  always  fine  fea- 
tures, invariably  fine  heads  and  flashing 
eyes ;  and  their  forms  and  gestures  have  a 
noble  grace  about  them,  which  in  less  fa- 
voured climes  is  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
even  among  the  higher  ranks.  A  Greek 
never  stands  in  an  ungraceful  position  ;  in- 
deed his  bearing  often  deserves  to  be  called 
majestic:  but  his  inward  gifts  seldom  cor- 
respond, if  the  estimate  commonly  formed 
of  him  be  not  very  incorrect,  with  his  out- 
ward aspect.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  now 
what  it  was  in  old  times;  for  the  Ionian 
Greeks  are  a  false  people.  Seldom,  even  by 
accident,  do  they  say  the  thing  that  is  ;  and 
never  are  they  ashamed  of  being  detected  in 
a  lie.  Such  a  character  hardly  contains  the 
elements  of  moral  amelioration.  Experi- 
ence is  lost  upon  it.  Those  who  are  false  to 
others  are  false  to  themselves  also  ;  what 
they  see  will  always  be  what  they  desire  to 
see ;  from  whatever  is  repulsive  they  Avill 
turn  their  eyes  away  ;  and  neither  time  nor 
suffering  can  bring  them  a  lesson  which  in- 
genuity and  self-love  are  not  able  to  evade. 
The  Ionian  Greeks  are  also  greatly  deficient 
in  industry.  They  do  not  care  to  improve 
their  condition  ;  their  wants  are  few,  and 
they  will  do  little  work  beyond  that  of  pick- 
ing np  the  olives  which  fall  from  the  tree. 
These  the  women  carry  home  in  baskets, 
almost  all  the  labour  falling  on  them,  while 
the  men  idle  away  their  everlasting  unhal- 
lowed holiday,  telling  stories,  walking  in 
procession,  or  showing  as  much  diplomacy 
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in  some  bargain  about  a  capote  as  a  Hussian 
ambassador  could  display  while  settling  the 
affairs  of  Europe  with  Lord  Palnierston."* 


The  Ionian  Islands,  situated  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Greece,  form  a  separate  state, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  government  is  administered  by  a  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Crown. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is 
210,800;  Corfu  is  the  most  populous,  and  has 
285  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Next  in 
order  of  population  arc  Zante  and  Ithaca; 
the  most  thinly-inhabited  are  Cerigo  and 
Santa  Maura.  The  people  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  adja- 
cent mainland,  and  the  majority  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  chief  productions  of  these  islands  are 
the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  currant,  all  of 
which  they  export  in  great  quantity.  Olives 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  in  Corfu : 
grapes  in  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia ; 
and  currants  in  Cephalonia  and  Zante.  The 
small  island  of  Ithaca  also  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  grapes,  and  is  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine.  Cerigo  is  distinguish- 
ed for  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  its 
honey,  and  contains  a  great  number  of 
horned  cattle. 

"Wheat,  maize,  and  other  kinds  of  corn, 
arc  also  grown  ;  but  the  extent  of  arable 
land  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  islands,  and  the 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  olive  and 
vine  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  In 
Corfu  and  Zante  soap  is  made  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, and  exported ;  and  also  great  quantities 
of  common  earthenware.  Silk  shawls,  coarse 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  goats'-hair 
carpets  and  sacking,  are  also  manufactured 
on  a  limited  scale. 

The  imports  into  the  Ionian  Islands  are 
wheat  and  other  grain,  (chiefly  from  Odessa,) 
with  manufactured  articles,  cured  fish, 
British  hardware,  and  colonial  produce: — 
the  exports  consist  of  olive-oil,  currants, 
wine,  valonia,  cotton,  soap,  salt,  and  woven 
fabrics.  The  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly  with 
Greece,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
the  Italian  States. 

The  town  of  Corfu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  that  name,  is  the  political  capital, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  It  contains 
about  17,000  inhabitants,  and  has  consider- 
able trade.  But  Zante  (on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Zante)  is  the  most  flourishing 
and  industrious  town,  and  contains  22,000 
inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  all  of 
small  size. 

Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  all  the  islands, — more  so  in  Zante  than 
either  of  the  others ;  but  the  shocks  are  gener- 
ally slight,  and  rarely  cause  much  damage. 
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ITALY. 


Boundaries  and  extent.  —  Italy  is  a  large 
country  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  embraces 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  peninsulas  into 
which  Europe  divides  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east,  Italy 
is  hounded  by  the  mountain-chains  of  the 
Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany : — on  the  other  sides  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Adriatic — a 
gulf  of  the  Mediterranean — extends  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula:  the  Si- 
cilian and  Tuscan  seas,  (as  those  portions  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  called,)  with  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  along  its  western  shores. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula is  from  north-west  to  south-east; 
but  the  northernmost  portion  of  Italy,  which 
embraces  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
extends  inland  beyond  the  strictly  peninsu- 
lar region.  This  part  of  the  country  is  con- 
tinental. It  includes  the  Austrian  portion 
of  Italy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states.  In  its  greatest  length,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  southward  termination  of 
the  peninsula,  Italy  measures  about  seven 
hundred  miles.  Its  extreme  breadth,  in  the 
northern  or  continental  region,  is  about 
half  that  extent,  but  the  peninsular  portion 
of  the  country  is  much  narrower,  varying 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  forty  miles 
across,  from  sea  to  sea.  Near  its  southern 
extremity  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is 
diminished  to  less  than  twenty  miles. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula divides  into  two  smaller  peninsulas, 
which  terminate  respectively  in  the  capes 
of  Spartivento  and  Di  Leuca :  between  these 
two  projecting  portions  is  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rento.  Cape  Nan,  or  Colonne,  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tarentine 
Gulf.  The  promontory  of  St.  Angelo,  or 
Cape  Gargano,  another  well-known  and 
conspicuous  headland,  projects  into  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Capes  of  Pali- 
nuro,  Campanella,  and  Circello,  with  Monte 
d'Argentaro,  and  others  well  known  in 
classic  story,  are  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Italy. 

Numerous  islands  lie  near  the  Italian 
coasts.  Three  of  these,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica,  are  of  considerable  size.  The 
last-named  of  them  belongs  to  France,  and 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  account  of  that 
country.  Besides  these  are  Elba  and  other 
small  islands  near  the  western  shores  of  the 
peninsula, — the  Lipari  Islands,  to  the  north 
of  Sicily, — Malta  and  Gozo,  to  the  south  of 
that  island, — and  a  few  small  islets  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  total  area  of  Italy,  including 
the  islands,  (with  the  exception  of  Corsica,) 
is  122,867  square  miles,  a  magnitude  which 


is  about  one- seventeenth  part  greater  than 
that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Italy  is  divided,  politically,  into  several 
states,  of  which  the  five  following  are  the 
most  important  :  1.  The  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian Kingdom,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire ;  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia; 3.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany; 
4.  The  States  of  the  Church,  or  Papal 
Dominions;  and,  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily.  There  are,  besides,  some 
smaller  divisions,  to  be  noted  hereafter. 

Lombardy  and  Venice  (or  the  Loinbardo- 
Venetian  kingdom)  embrace  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  Italy — the  rich  plain  that  lies 
between  the  course  of  the  river  Po  and  the 
base  of  the  Alps. 

The  Sardinian  States  comprise  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  mainland  in  the  north-west  of  Italy; 
and  they  include  also  the  small  province  of 
Savoy,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  borders  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

Tuscany  lies  along  the  more  northerly 
portion  of  the  Italian  coast,  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Papal  States  stretch  in  a  curved  di- 
rection entirely  across  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  the  middle 
of  the  western  coast. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  comprehends  all 
the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  mainland, 
with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sicily. 

The  respective  areas  and  populations  of 
these  states  are  given  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Surface. — Italy  is-generally  a  mountainous 
country,  though  it  contains  some  level  dis- 
tricts of  considerable  extent.  The  Alps, 
which  stretch  in  a  curved  line  from  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
form  its  northern  frontier,  and  rise  above 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  This  moun- 
tain-system, the  most  extensive  in  Europe, 
has  been  described  in  a  preceding  section 
(pp.  45 — 47).  The  Apennines  extend  from 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  capes  of  Spartivento  and 
Di  Leuca. 

Between  the  Alps  and  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Apennine  chain  is  the  plain  of 
Lombardy,  which  has  a  gradual  slope  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Po  and  its  numerous  tributary 
streams.  The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  is  nearly  a  perfect  level,  of  great 
natural  fertility,  and  the  most  richly-culti- 
vated and  populous  portion  of  Italy.  The 
mountain-chains  by  which  it  is  bordered  on 
either  hand  (the  Alps  to  the  north,  the 
Apennines  to  the  southward)  rise  from  the 
plain  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  enclose 
among  their  offsets  many  fine  valleys :  these, 
on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  contain  numerous 
lakes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
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Upon  the  western  side  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, an  extensive  level  (or  merely  un- 
dulating) district  stretches  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,— from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa 
to  Terracina;  that  is,  from  the  northern 
part  of  Tuscany  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Papal  States.  This  tract  spreads  into 
plains  of  considerable  breadth,  varying  in 
their  inland  limits  from  twelve  to  upwards 
of  thirty  miles.  The  whole  of  this  region 
is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  prevalence, 
during  great  part  of  the  year,  of  malaria  ; 
and  many  portions  of  it  have  consequently 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and 
have  become  a  mere  desert  waste.  The 
Tuscan  portion  of  this  tract  is  known  as 
the  maremma,  a  district  which  is  dreaded 
by  the  Italians  themselves,  on  account  of 
the  pestilence  which  broods  over  its  swampy 
flats  and  lurks  among  its  confined  valleys 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
From  October  to  April,  or  during  the  win- 
ter season,  the  maremma  is  safe  from  this 
scourge,  and  may  be  traversed  without  dan- 
ger. Nor  are  the  dangers  of  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  the  only  evils  to  be  dread- 
ed in  this  ill-famed  district.  Besides  fever, 
ague,  and  pestilence — barbarism,  banditti, 
and  lawless  violence  of  all  sorts — roads  bad 
or  none — inns  bad  or  none  —  food  bad  or 
none,  —  desolation,  depopulation,  and  de- 
cadence, are  (according  to  a  late  writer) 
the  ideas  generally  associated  with  the  ma- 
remma, not  only  by  travellers,  but  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  favoured  regions  of 
Tuscany.  Both  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
Tuscan  maremma  have  evidently  become 
much  deteriorated  from  their  condition  at 
a  former  time.  Places  which  were  for- 
merly populous  are  now  to  be  found  within 
this  dreaded  region,  and  are  among  the  worst 
haunts  of  malaria.  Some  portions  of  the 
region,  however,  have  been  regained  of 
late  years,  by  means  of  drainage,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  of  the  maremma  might,  by 
the  judicious  outlay  of  industry  and  capital, 
be  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  cultivation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Home,  the  coast- 
district  forms  the  well-known  Campagna  di 
Roma,  which  is  not  absolutely  level,  though 
exhibiting  only  trifling  elevations.  The  soil 
of  the  Campagna  is  generally  dry,  and  in 
some  parts  it  possesses  great  natural  fer- 
tility ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it,  owing  to 
malaria,  is  a  deserted  tract, in  which  scarcely 
any  habitations,  and  hardly  even  a  tree,  are 
to  be  seen.  Adjoining  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Campagna  are  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  which  extend  for  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  along  the  coast  and  for 
about  half  that  distance  inland.  They  have 
been  partially  drained,  and  are  naturally 
capable  of  bearing  abundant  crops  ;  but  the 
land  is  almost  wholly  in  pasture,  and  the 
Pontine  Marshes  (like  the  neighbouring 
Campagna)  form  a  tract  dreaded  even  by  the 
shepherds,  on  account  of  its  extreme*  un- 
healthiness.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
it  is  even  dangerous  for  the  passing  traveller 
to  cross  the  region  referred  to. 

Further  to  the  southward,  the  western 
coasts  of  Italy  are  free  from  the  scourge 
above  noted,  which  inflicts  such  evils  on  the 


Tuscan  and  Papal  dominions.  The  country 
around  Naples,  called  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
is  a  level  tract  of  great  fertility— in  the  midst 
of  which,  however,  the  volcanic  cone  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  rises,  like  an  island,  from 
the  surrounding  plain.  This  tract  is  quite 
free  from  malaria,  and  is  cultivated  through- 
out like  a  garden. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines, 
along  the  Adriatic  coast,  there  is  a  consider- 
able plain — the  Capitanata,  or  Terra  de  la 
Puglia, — which  extends  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  OtrantO  to  the  promontory  of  St.  An 
gelo.  Its  southern  partis  dry, unfertile,  and 
generally  destitute  of  trees;  further  north- 
ward it  improves  in  character,  and  furnishes 
extensive  pastures. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  Italy  arc 
the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber. 
The  Po  is  capable  of  navigation  through 
almost  its  whole  course,  but  is  not  much 
used  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  danger 
caused  by  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  when  its 
numerous  tributaries  are  swelled  by  the 
violent  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  mountain- 
snows.  The  Po  carries  down  an  immense 
quantity  of  mud,  the  deposit  of  which  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  has  gradually  raised 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  obliged 
to  be  protected  from  inundation  by  immense 
mounds  or  embankments.  Near  Ferrara,  the 
surface  of  the  river  is  thirty  feet  higher  than 
the  streets  of  the  town,  past  which  it  is 
carried  between  mounds,  like  a  huge  aque- 
duct. From  the  same  cause,  the  Po  is  con- 
tinually pushing  its  delta  further  out  into 
the  Adriatic.  This  process  of  deposition,  in 
progress  during  a  long  term  of  ages,  has 
gradually  effected  considerable  changes  in 
the  relative  position  of  land  and  sea.  Towns 
which  in  the  Roman  times  were  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  now,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as 
twenty  miles  inland. 

The  Arno  and  the  Tiber  are  both  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  com- 
municate in  their  upper  courses  by  a  canal, 
partly  natural  and  partly  of  artificial  form- 
ation. The  Ombrone, inTuscany, is  a  consi- 
derable stream,  and  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  others  both  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  largest  lakes  are  those  of  Maggiore, 
Como,  Garda,  and  others,  in  the  southern 
valleys  of  the  Alps.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous smaller  lakes  among  the  Apennines, 
mostly  on  the  western  side  of  the  chain,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  circular  or  oval  shape. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  lakes  of  Peru- 
gia, Bolscna,  and  Bracciano,  (all  in  the  Papal 
States,)  and  the  lake  of  Fucino,  in  the  Nea- 
politan territory.  Of  still  smaller  size  are 
the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, near  Rome, — 
and  Averno  and  others,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples, — which  occupy  the  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes. 

All  the  southern  part  of  Italy  is  liable  to 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  earthquakes, 
which  have  on  various  occasions  caused 
great  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
materially  altered  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country  in  particular  districts.  In  the  great 
earthquake  of  Calabria,  (the  most  southern 
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province  of  Italy,)  which  commenced  in  1783, 
the  shocks  were  felt  at  intervals  during  a 
period  of  nearly  four  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  deep  clefts  or  fissures  were  opened  in 
the  solid  earth,  rivers  were  interrupted  in 
their  flow  and  their  channels  completely 
altered  by  the  fall  of  large  masses  of  earth, 
new  springs  were  originated  and  others 
stopped,  broad  and  deep  chasms  opened  in 
the  ground,  and  circular  hollows  formed  in 
the  plains ;  while  the  buildings  in  most  of 
the  towns  within  the  limits  to  which  the 
phenomena  extended  were  completely  over- 
thrown, with  the  accompaniment  of  an  im- 
mense destruction  of  human  life.  But  these 
occurrences  are  rare,  and  the  volcanic  vents 
of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  generally  in  frequent 
action,  appear  to  serve  as  the  ordinary  out- 
lets for  the  subterranean  force,  which  sel- 
dom manifests  itself  in  a  different  form  ex- 
cepting during  their  quiescence  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  as  on  the  above  and  simi- 
lar occasions. 

Climate  :  Natural  productions. — The  cli- 
mate of  Italy  is  warm  and  dry  throughout, 
but  is  modified  in  different  parts  by  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  elevation  and  position 
with  regard  to  the  mountains  and  surround- 
ing seas.  In  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  to 
the  north  of  the  Apennines,  snow  falls  in 
winter,  and  the  lagunes  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  are  sometimes  frozen.  The  mul- 
berry and  the  vine  flourish,  and  rice  is  cul- 
tivated, but  the  cold  winds  from  the  north 
are  often  severe,  and  prevent  the  more  deli- 
cate fruits  from  thriving,  except  in  sheltered 
places.  But  all  over  the  central  part  of  Italy 
snow  and  ice  are  almost  confined  to  the 
higher  mountain-region,  and  the  olive,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemon,  flourish  luxuriantly : 
even  here,  however,  snow  is  occasionally 
seen,  though  it  never  remains  on  the  ground. 
In  the  extreme  southern  part,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent island  of  Sicily,  ice  and  snow  are 
quite  unknown,  (excepting  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Etna,)  and  in  addition  to  the  plants 
above  mentioned  are  the  sugar-cane,  the 
Indian  fig,  the  papyrus,  and  the  date-palm, 
with  other  plants  of  tropical  countries, 
which  are  abundant  on  the  low  and  warm 
plains. 

The  climite  is  generally  healthy,  except- 
ing in  the  particular  districts  already  refer- 
red to,  and  in  the  marshy  tracts  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  ;  but  during  summer  the 
heat  is  very  intense,  and  sometimes  threat- 
ens almost  to  destroy  vegetation,  and  the 
occasional  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  is  an 
evil  seriously  felt.  The  atmosphere  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  perfect  transparency, 
and  the  sky  by  the  same  intense  and  bril- 
liant azure,  as  in  Greece.  The  rains  are 
less  dispersed  throughout  the  year  than  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  but  fall  with  great 
violence  at  particular  seasons,  and  swell 
the  mountain-torrents  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

The  advantages  of  the  Italian  climate 
have  probably  been  greatly  over-rated  in 
many  respects,  and  especially  so  in  refer- 
ence to  its  supposed  benefits  to  invalids. 
The  testimony  of  a  late  medical  writer  on 

1  Climate  of  Italy   in  relation  to  Pulmonary 


this  point,  in  so  far  as  pulmonary  complaints 
are  concerned,  is  decisive.  "  No  greater 
popular  delusion  prevails  (says  Dr»  Bur- 
gess) than  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
some  undefinable  specific  virtue  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy  for  pulmonary  consumption. 
....  The  climate  of  Italy,  however  delight- 
ful to  persons  in  good  health,  affords  no  im- 
munity from  pulmonary  disease.  It  has 
been  vastly  overrated,  especially  as  an  adju- 
vant in  the  cure  of  phthisis  ;  and  the  locali- 
ties generally  recommended  are  not  the 
most  favourable.  For  example  :  northern 
Italy,  which  has  been  hitherto  overlooked 
by  the  profession,  affords,  in  my  opinion, 
two  of  the  best  localities  for  the  residence  of 
pulmonary  invalids  throughout  the  Italian 
peninsula — namely,  Coino  and  Venice.  In- 
valids residing  in  Italy  will  find  the  sum- 
mer climate  of  Lake  Como  the  best  adapted 
for  pectoral  affections.  The  transitions  of 
temperature  are  more  gentle  here  than  at 
any  other  station  in  Italy,  and  its  climate 
approaches  nearer  to  equability  than  else- 
where. Venice  presents  peculiar  advant- 
ages. The  climate  of  this  singular  city  is  in 
great  measure  exempt  from  those  violent 
atmospheric  perturbations  which  are  the 
bane  of  the  Neapolitan  seaboard :  whilst  it 
possesses  a  certain  mildness  of  character 
and  equability  often  unknown  in  some  of 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy.  There  is, 
besides,  the  gondola  exercise,  the  gliding  mo- 
tion and  gentle  oscillation  of  which  are  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  consumptive  invalids. 

"  Genoa  is  admitted  by  all  writers  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unfavourable  localities  in  Italy 
for  pulmonary  complaints.  Florence  is 
equally  prejudicial.  The  climate  of  Pisa  is 
far  too  relaxing,  humid,  and  murky,  to  be 
beneficial  to  tuberculous  diseases.  The  Ro- 
man climate,  if  mild,  is  sedative  and  depress- 
ing; and,  owing  to  its  mildness  and  mala- 
rious emanations,  cannot  prove  sanative, 
particularly  in  a  malady  characterized  by 
depression  of  the  vital  force,  and  accom- 
panied by  vitiated  nutrition.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a  warm,  humid,  re- 
laxing atmosphere  can  benefit  pulmonary 
disease.  Cold,  dry,  and  still  air  appears  a 
more  rational  indication,  especially  for  in- 
valids born  in  temperate  regions.  The  cli- 
mate of  Naples  is  the  most  dangerous  in 
Italy  for  persons  suffering  from  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  From  the  pre- 
ceding summary  of  the  characters  mani- 
fested by  the  different  Italian  climates,  it 
will  be  seen, that,  however  useful  they  may 
prove  in  other  complaints,  one  more  likely 
to  act  beneficially  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion might  easily  be  found  within  the 
United  Kingdom."! 

The  most  important  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Italy  are  the  plants  and  fruits 
already  mentioned,  and  the  rich  vegetation 
everywhere  imparts  a  characteristic  aspect 
to  the  scenery.  The  plains  and  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  the  mulberry 
and  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  myrtle,  the 
laurel,  and  numberless  evergreens, — while 
at  a  greater  elevation  are  found  the  chest- 
nut, the  oak,  and  the  beech ;  these  gradu- 
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ally  pass  into  the  arbutus,  the  pine,  and  the 
varied  forms  of  Alpine  vegetation,  which 
extend  to  the  very  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Among  the  wild  animals  found  in  the 
forests  of  Italy  are  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the 
Stag,  the  marmot,  the  badger,  and  (in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula)  the  wild 
boar.  The  crested  porcupine  is  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Foxes, 
hares,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds,  are 
abundant.  In  the  south, reptiles  of  various 
kinds  and  insects  are  very  numerous.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  some  of 
the  fisheries  around*  the  Italian  shores  are 
of  great  value. 

The  mineral  produce  of  Italy  is  varied, 
and  of  high  value.  Tuscany,  especially,  is 
conspicuous  in  this  regard.  It  possesses 
valuable  mines  of  copper,  lead,  quicksilver, 
cinnabar,  sulphur,  and  a  great  number  of 
mineral  substances.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  boracic  acid,  with  which 
Tuscany  now  supplies  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers throughout  Europe.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  was  first  discovered  In  1777, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  generally  sub- 
stituted for  the  borax  of  Thibet  and  India. 
The  boracic  acid  is  obtained  from  extensive 
lagoons,  near  Montccerboli.  These  lagoons, 
(says  Mr.  M'Culloch,)  which  occupy  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  consist  of  an  infinite 
number  of  low  volcanoes  and  springs  in  a 
furious  state  of  ebullition  ;  the  ground, 
which  shakes  and  burns  beneath  the  feet,  is 
covered  with  crystallizations  of  sulphur  and 
other  minerals — the  whole  scene  presenting 
a  striking  picture  of  the  most  tremendous 
energy  combined  with  sterility.  The  acid  is 
extracted  from  the  vapours  that  are  con- 
tinually exhaled,  by  causing  them  to  pass 


through  water,  which  is  subsequently  eva- 
porated, and  the  acid  deposited  in  crystals. 
The  alum-pits  of  Tuscany  are  also  of  great 
value.  The  iron  ore  of  Elba  is  of  rich  qual- 
ity, and  has  yielded  a  supply  of  that  metal 
during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries, which  have  elapsed  since  the  mines  of 
Elba  v\  ere  first  worked.  Some  of  the  iron- 
ore  of  Elba  is  brought  to  South  "Wales  to  be 
smelted,  since  no  part  of  Italy  furnishes 
coal.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  beds  of 
sulphur  occur  in  great  abundance,  and 
Sicily  furnishes  the  chief  supply  of  that 
substance  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  much  as 
seventy  thousand  tons  having  been  pro- 
duced In  a  single  year.  Salt  is  produced 
abundantly,  both  from  mines  and  brine- 
springs,  as  well  as  from  marshes  on  the 
coast,  in  various  parts  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  limestone,  furnishes  abund- 
ance of  good  building-stone,  and  also  marble 
of  excellent  quality,  amongst  which  that  of 
Carrara  (within  the  duchy  of  Modena)  is 
distinguished.  The  finest  description  of 
Carrara  marble  is  highly  prized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sculptor.  Granite  occurs  in 
Calabria,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Apennine  chain,  and  the  higher  ridges  of 
the  Alps  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  granitic  rocks. 


SECTION    II. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions. — The  five  principal  states 
amongst  which  Italy  is  divided  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  following  Table 
exhibits  their  respective  areas  and  popu- 
lations : 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population.  • 

No.  of 
inhab.  to 
sq.  mile. 

Lombardy  and  Venice  (or  Austrian  Italy) 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia  (including  Savoy) 
Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  (with  Lucca)   . 
States  of  the  Church     . 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 

17,5.50 
29,050 
8,553 
17,860 
4-4,510 

4,803,000 
5,090,000 
1,700,000 

2,908,000 
8,423,000 

273 
175 

198 
1C3 
190 

1.  AUSTRIAN  ITALY. 

The  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  or  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  as  it  is  properly 
called,  is  divided  into  the  two  governments 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the  former  of 
which  occupies  the  western,  and  the  latter 
the  eastern,  portion  of  the  entire  territory. 
The  course  of  the  river  Ticino,  a  tributary 
of  the  Po,  separates  Lombardy  from  the 
Sardinian  territories.  Upon  t!ne  north, 
Lombardy  includes  some  of  the  valleys 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Switzerland, 
particularly  the  tract  called  the  Valteline, 
a  fine  Alpine  valley  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Adda,  which  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  Como. 

The  chief  cities  of  Austrian  Italv  are  Milan 
and  Venice,  the  former  of  which  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  entire  province. 

Milan,  (in  Italian,  Milano,  German,  Mey- 


land,)  with  190,000  inhabitants,  is  in  respect 
of  population  the  second  city  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  is  inferior  to  no  city  in  Europe 
in  point  of  external  aspect  and  general  ar- 
chitectural effect.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy,  midway  be- 
tween the  Adda  and  the  Ticino.  The  little 
stream  of  the  Olona,  which  (like  those  rivers) 
joins  the  Po,  flows  through  a  portion  of  the 
city.  Milan  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
were  formerly  flanked  with  large  and  mas- 
sive bastions :  the  latter  have  been  removed, 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  eastern 
ramparts  has  been  converted  into  delightful 
walks,  -which  are  shaded  by  magnificent 
chestnut  trees.  Eleven  gates — some  among 
them  of  very  imposing  aspect — lead  into  the 
city. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Milan, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  its  magnificent 
Duomo,  or   cathedral,  a  vast   Gothic    pile, 
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commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  constructed  throughout 
of  white  marble.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  architecture  which  this  superb  struc- 
ture exhibits  is  uniformly  admitted.  No 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  rich  variety  of  decoration,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  with  its  sculptured 
pinnacles  and  canopies,  and  the  numerous 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  by  which  the  interior 
is  adorned.  Some  of  the  other  churches  are 
very  fine,  as  also  are  the  numerous  palaces 
and  various  public  buildings.  All  are  built 
of  marble,  which  everywhere  abounds  in 
Italy — as  humbler  and  more  plebeian  clay 
does  in  our  island  home,  with  its  brick-built 
and  stucco-adorned  cities.  But  the  marble 
palaces  of  Italy  are  like  finery  outside  with 
rags  beneath,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
wretchedness  and  beggary  in  many  an 
Italian  city,  amidst  all  the  imposing  cha- 
racter of  its  general  effect.  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  Padua,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Italian 
cities,  swarm  with  beggars.  The  streets 
and  squares  of  Milan,  however,  are  nearly 
throughout  fine,  and  it  is  truly  a  city  of 
palaces.  The  theatre  Delia  Scala — the  opera- 
house  of  Milan — is  the  finest  in  the  world, 
surpassing  even  that  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples. 
Many  of  the  palaces  contain  fine  collections 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  books. 

Milan  has  few  manufactures, — that  of  silk 
is  the  most  considerable, — but  it  commands 
a  great  deal  of  trade,  and  is  the  chief  entre- 
pot for  the  productions  of  northern  Italy. 
Some  of  the  principal  roads  that  cross  the 
Alps  meet  in  this  city  as  a  central  point,  and 
there  are  railways  which  lead  thence  both 
to  northward  and  eastward — in  the  former 
direction  to  Como,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of 
that  name,  in  the  latter  to  Treviglio,  on  the 
way  to  Verona  and  Venice. 

The  history  of  Milan  has  been  eventful. 
Originally  founded  upwards  of  two  centuries 
b.  c.,  it  became  under  Constantino  the  Great 
the  second  city  of  Italy.  The  Huns  and 
Goths  successively  sacked  it,  but  Milan  again 
became  flourishing  under  the  Lombards  and 
the  sway  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  neighbouring  republics  of 
northern  Italy, at  the  instigation,  and  aided 
by  the  army,  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I., 
completely  razed  it  to  the  ground  (a.  d. 
1162).  A  few  years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  a  populous  city, 
though  with  many  fluctuations  of  fortune. 
Napoleon  made  it  the  capital  of  his  ephemer- 
al kingdom  of  Italy,  causing  himself  to  be 
invested  in  its  cathedral  with  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  adorned 
the  brows  of  Charlemagne. 

Monza,  a  small  and  venerable-looking 
town,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  is  nine  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Milan,  on  the  line  of 
railway  thence  to  Como.  It  has  a  cathedral 
of  very  ancient  date.  Como,  to  the  north-by- 
west  of  Milan,  has  also  18,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  thriving  town,  with  some  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  silk,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, and  possesses  a  fine  cathedral.  The 
people  of  the  district  around  Como  are  a 
peculiar  class.  They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  travelling  pedlars,  who  go  out  into  the 
world   to    sell    stucco-figures,  barometers, 


bird-cages,  and  such  small  wares.  They 
are  often  absent  ten  or  twelve  years  from 
their  families,  and  return  with  their  little 
savings  to  buy  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  land, 
beside  their  native  lake.  About  three  thou- 
sand of  the  travelling  dealers  from  this  dis- 
trict are  (according  to  Mr.  Laing)  to  be 
found  in  or  near  London. 

To  the  stranger,  the  greatest  attraction 
possessed  by  Como  is  its  position  on  the 
beautiful  lake  to  which  its  name  is  given. 
This,  like  the  other  Italian  (as  well  as 
Swiss)  lakes,  is  now  traversed  by  steam- 
boats. Lecco,  a  small  town  to  the  north- 
eastward, is  at  the  foot  of  an  arm  of  the 
lake  from  which  the  stream  of  the  Adda 
issues.  Bergamo,  further  to  the  S.  E.,  and 
28  miles  distant  from  Milan,  is  a  consider- 
able town,  with  32,000  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
tensive silk  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  great  annual  fair,  at  which  a  large  amount 
of  business  is  transacted. 

Pavia,  (28,000  inhabitants,)  to  the  south- 
ward of  Milan,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  Ticino,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Po.  It  has  little  of  present  importance,  but 
much  of  historic  fame.  Pavia  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Lombard  kings.  Near 
it,  in  1525,  the  army  of  France  was  defeated 
by  that  of  the  German  emperor,  Charles  V., 
and  the  French  king  taken  prisoner.  Pavia 
possesses,  a  University — still  of  some  repute, 
though  with  not  more  than  half  the  number 
of  students  who  frequented  it  during  its 
more  flourishing  days  —  and  a  cathedral. 
The  small  town  of  Lodi,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adda,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Milan,  recalls 
the  memory  of  Napoleon's  brilliant  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  in  1796.  Its  present  no-  j 
tability  is  derived  from  the  trade  in  the  J 
cheese  called  Parmesan,  which  is  almost 
entirely  made  in  the  adjacent  district,  and 
is  said  to  employ  the  milk  of  more  than 
30,000  cows.  Lodi  has  a  population  of  15,000. 
Crema,  a  small  city  to  the  eastward,  with 
9000  inhabitants,  was  of  importance  during 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Italian  republics,  and 
shared  conspicuously  in  the  contests  of  the 
time. 

Brescia,  an  active  commercial  city,  with 
manufactures  of  arms  and  silk,  is  fifty  miles 
to  the  E.  of  Milan.  It  has  35,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  flourishing  place.  Its  chief  in- 
terest, however,  is  dei-ived  from  its  antiqui- 
ties, which  belong  to  the  Roman  period, 
when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  colony.  Some 
years  since,  a  temple  of  Vespasian  was  dis- 
covered, which  had  lain  completely  em- 
bedded in  the  ground  for  ages,  but  is  now 
exposed  to  view.  There  is  a  fine  museum 
formed  of  the  antiquities  found  in  Brescia 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  cathedral  of 
Brescia  is  a  splendid  building,  of  modern 
date,  and  adorned  by  paintings  from  the 
hands  of  Tintoretto  and  other  masters.  A 
church  of  great  antiquity  adjoins  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  which 
lead  downward  from  that  edifice:  a  por- 
tion of  this  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
building  in  the  tOAvn,  and  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  Castiglione  and 
Peschiera,  both  of  some  provincial  note,  are 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Brescia,  the  latter  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  where  the  stream  of 
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the  Mincio  issues  from  it.  Upon  this  river, 
lower  down,  or  rather  amidst  the  marshes 
formed  hy  its  waters,  stands  Mantua,  dear 
to  the  classic  student  as  the  birth-place  of 
Virgil.  Mantua  is  a  strong  fortress,  en- 
closed by  formidable  works  on  every  side, 
and  protected  also  by  its  marshy  environs. 
It  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  in 
silk,  but  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  gloomy 
and  decaying  appearance :  many  of  the 
houses  arc  untenanted,  or  in  ruins,  and  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  grass  is  found 
growing  in  the  streets. 

Few  places,  even  in  Italy,  surpass  in  in- 
terest Verona,  the  classic  city  of  Shake- 
spere's  muse.  The  visitor  there  has  point- 
ed out  to  him  the  house  of  the  Capulets, 
and  gazes  lovingly  upon  the  balcony  which 
Romeo  scaled.  "Oh  the  magic  of  genius 
(exclaims  Chateaubriand) !  Who  now  re- 
members the  speeches  that  circulated  round 
the  board  of  Prince  de  Metternich  ?  1  Yet  no 
traveller  will  ever  listen  to  the  lark  singing 
in  the  fields  of  Verona  without  recalling 
Shakespere."  Among  the  chief  objects  of 
more  material  regard  which  Verona  pos- 
sesses are  its  magnificent  Roman  remains — 
foremost  among  them  its  amphitheatre,  of 
vast  dimensions,  and  still  nearly  perfect  in 
all  its  parts. 

Verona  stands  upon  either  bank  of  the 
Adige,a  few  miles  east  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
in  a  position  which  possesses  great  military 
importance.  It  is  on  the  line  of  one  of  the 
principal  roads  that  cross  the  Tyrolcse 
Alps,  (through  the  valley  of  the  Adige  and 
thence  over  the  Brenner,)  and  is  very  strongly 
fortified.  Verona  has  50,000  inhabitants  ;  it 
carries  on  extensive  trade,  being  noted  for 
its  dyeing  and  its  silk-works.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  numerous  palaces  and  other 
public  buildings — here,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
structed of  marble.  Everything  in  Italy 
(says  a  late  tourist)  is  of  marble,  the  very 
roads  are  made  of  it.  Fifteen  miles  S.  E.  of 
Verona,  on  the  little  river  Alpone,  which 
joins  the  Adige,  is  the  village  of  Arcole,  of 
undying  fame  in  connexion  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  Napoleon's  career. 

Vicenza,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  lies  in 
the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  Verona,  on  the 
railway  between  that  place  and  Venice.  It 
has  extensive  silk-manufactures  and  con- 
siderable trade.  In  architectural  aspect  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  genius  of  Palladio, 
whose  native  place  it  was.  The  cathedral, 
however,  and  some  of  the  other  churches,  are 
Gothic  edifices.  Vicenza  was  a  Roman  muni- 
cipal town,  having  been  founded  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Padua,  to  the  S. 
E.  of  Vicenza,  and  also  a  Roman  munici- 
pium,  is  of  still  greater  antiquity,  claiming 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Trojan  colony, 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  It  derived 
repute  during  the  middle  ages  chiefly  from 
its  University,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe,  and  still  of  some  importance.  Padua 
has  50,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable 
trade,  with  manufactures  of  ribbons  and 
broadcloths.  The  town  stands  in  a  low  flat, 
between  the  rivers  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione, 
by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  partly  encircled. 

1  In  reference  to  the  Congress  held  at  Verona 
in  1823,  and  in  which  the  distinguished   French- 


It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  seven  gates. 
The  railway  between  Venice  and  Verona 
passes  Padua.  Este,  with  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Rovigo,  with 
9000,  are  small  towns  to  the  southward  of 
Padua.  Treviso,Bassano,  and  Belluno,  are  to 
the  northward  of  that  city.  Treviso,  which 
is  fifteen  miles  N.  W.  of  Venice,  has  19,000 
Inhabitants,  and  is  strongly  fortified:  it  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  cutlery. 
Bassano,on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  and 
Belluno,  on  the  Piave,  have  each  10,000  in- 
habitants ;  the  former  place  witnessed  one  of 
Napoleon's  victories  over  the  Anstrians, 
during  the  brilliant  campaign  of  179<>.  Udine, 
near  the  eastward  extremity  of  Austrian 
Italy,  has 26,000 inhabitants, and  flourishing 
manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen 
goods. 

First  in  historical  interest  among  the  ci- 
ties of  this  part  of  Italy — though  last  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  surveyed  it — stands 
Venice,  not  on  the  mainland,  but  amidst 
the  waters  : 

"—a glorious  city  in  the  sea  — 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets. 
Ebbing  and  flowing  ;  and  the  salt  sea- weed 
Clings  to  her  marble  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro 
Lead  to  her  gates.  The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea 
Invisible,  and  from  the  land  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  city,  steering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets,  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently,  by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky." 

The  traveller,  however,  now  enters  Ve- 
nice by  the  railway,  which,  as  Mr.  Barrow 
justly  observes,  somewhat  destroys  ro- 
mance.- The  bridge  that  has  been  carried 
across  the  lagoons  amidst  which  Venice 
stands  is  a  splendid  work :  it  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  arches,  nearly  all  the  piers 
being  built  upon  piles. 

Venice — the  "  Lady  of  Lombardy  "  and  the 
former  Queen  of  the  Ocean — stands  near  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  upon  some  islands  that 
lie  in  the  midst  of  extensive  lagoons,  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  lagoons  are 
divided  from  the  open  sea  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  firm  sand,  the  approaches  to  the  city 
through  Avhich  are  protected  by  strong  forti- 
fications. In  the  lapse  of  ages  the  lagoons 
of  Venice  have  become  shallower,  from  the 
deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
of  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  they  are  no 
longer  capable  of  floating  such  large  Aressels 
as  formerly:  they  have,  however,  been  par- 
tially deepened  of  late  years  by  engineering 
means.  The  chief  thoroughfares  of  Venice 
are  its  canals,  which  run  through  the  city 
in  all  directions  :  the  principal  of  them — the 
Grand  Canal — winding  through  nearly  its 
whole  length,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  S.  On  either  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal  are  marble  palaces  of  great  magnifi- 
cence,rising  close  to  the  water's  edge  :  only 
one  bridge  crosses  it,  but  that  bridge  is  the 
Rialto,  and  the  visitor  thinks  of  Shylock 
and  Antonio  as  he  passes  beneath,  or  tra- 
verses, its  gloomy  single  arch.  Another  of 
the  many  bridges  of  Venice,  over  one  of  the 
man  bore  so  active  a  part. 

2  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  the  Summer  of  1852. 
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smaller  canals,  connects  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  doge  with  the  public  prisons,  and  re- 
calls the  memory  of  a  later  poet — 

"  — the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Venice 
are  very  fine,  especially  its  numerous 
churches,  foremost  among  which  is  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Mark,  with  its  beautiful  campa- 
nile, or  bell-tower,  opposite.  The  former 
palace  of  the  doges  occupies  one  side  of  the 
great  square  (or  piazza)  of  St.  Mark,  one  of 
the  finest  public  squares  in  Europe. 

The  canals  are  the  streets  of  Venice,  and 
the  universal  means  of  communication  are 
j  the  gondolas  that  traverse  them.  "  Didst 
ever  see  a  gondola?"  asks  the  author  of 
"  Beppo,"  in  a  passage  the  strict  accuracy  of 
which  supersedes  the  occasion  for  any  more 
prosaic  description — , 

"  Didst  ever  see  a  gondola  ?  for  fear 

You  should  not,  I  '11  describe  it  you  exactly  : 
'Tis  a  long  covered  boat,  that 's  common  here, 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  com- 
pactly, 
Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  gondolier. 
It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 
Where  none  cau  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

"  And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 
And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces— swift  or  slow — 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe ; 

But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like   mourning  coaches  when   the  funeral 's 
done." 

Venice,  from  its  situation,  is  by  no  means 
healthy,  as  the  pallid  countenances  of  its  in- 
habitants sufficiently  prove.  Its  present  po- 
pulation is  about  128,000.  The  stranger  from 
more  northern  climes  finds  much  that  de- 
tracts from  the  romance  of  the  "  city  of  the 
sea"  and  the  attendant  gondola,  in  the 
odours  that  are  exhaled,  under  the  hot  sun 
of  the  south,  from  muddy  canals,  into  which 
the  filth  and  refuse  of  a  great  city  are  con- 
tinually poured.  Mr.  Barrow  recommends  a 
plentiful  supply  of  attar  of  roses,  — eau  de 
Cologne  not  being  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  unsavoury  odours.  This  evil,  how- 
ever, is  not  peculiar  to  Venice.  It  belongs, 
more  or  less,  to  all  the  cities  upon  the  shores 
of  that  almost  "  tideless  sea" — the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  the 
tide  rises  and  falls  a  foot  or  two. 

Even  more  prosaic  writers  than  those 
we  have  been  quoting,  however,  admit 
the  beauty  of  Venice,  while  they  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  its  attendant  evils.  Let 
us  see  the  ocean-city  as  it  appears  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Laing,  before  whose  matter-of- 
fact  pen  much  of  preconceived  enchantment 
disappears; — "Venice,  (says  that  writer,) 
'  the  city  risen  from  the  sea,'  is  the  point  to 
which  the  traveller  hastens.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  city  in  the  world  which  does  not 
disappoint  his  expectations.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
dream-like  creation  upon  the  waters.  Gon- 
dolas meet  you  at  Fusina  or  Mestre,  where 
you  leave  the  carriage,  to  ferry  you  across 
to  Venice,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 


over  a  shallow  lagoon,  in  which  the  water- 
road  is  marked  out  by  large  piles.  The  gon- 
dola is  a  wherry,  not  so  neatly  built  as  the 
Thames  wherry,  with  the  upper  half  of  a 
mourning  hackney-coach,  such  as  our  un- 
dertakers send  out  in  the  rear  of  a  bu- 
rial train,  stuck  midships.  In  this  the  pas- 
sengers sit,  or  recline  on  cushions,  and  may 
shut  themselves  up,  as  in  a  coach,  with  the 
glass  windows  or  the  blinds.  Two  fellows 
at  opposite  ends  and  sides  of  the  boat  stand 
shoving  the  oars  from  them,  and  paddle 
along  pretty  quickly,  avoiding  the  running 
foul  of  the  other  gondolas  with  great  dex- 
terity, it  is  said ;  but,  in  truth,  there  has  been 
no  great  danger  of  running  foul  of  others  in 
the  most  frequented  canals  of  Venice,  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  In  turning  corners 
they  might  possibly  bump  against  each 
other,  and  they  give  a  short  cry  to  warn 
those  coming  down  the  water-street  to  keep 
to  the  right  or  left.  The  gondolier  has  no- 
thing of  the  seaman  about  him,  and  out  of 
his  own  ditches  would,  I  suspect,  be  found  a 
sorry  boatman  ;  for  the  boat  part  of  his  con- 
veyance is  not  so  neat  nor  so  well  kept  as 
the  coach  part.  Venice  is  not  without  her 
streets.  There  is  access  by  land  to  every 
house  in  Venice.  Thousands  of  little  alleys, 
like  Cranbourne  Alley  in  London,  but  not  so 
wide,  and  bridges  innumerable,  make  the 
land- way  not  even  very  circuitous,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  go  about  their 
daily  business,  as  in  other  towns,  through  the 
streets.  The  gondolas  are  but  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  hackney  coaches  of  other  cities. 
I  question  if  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
hundred  thousand  people  living  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Batcliffe,  Poplar,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  Thames  in  that  district,  be  not 
upon  the  water  in  any  given  minute  of  the 
day,  than  of  this  hundred  thousand  people. 
The  lower  classes,  and  even  the  gondoliers, 
have  by  no  means  the  air  of  a  seafaring  or 
even  of  an  aquatic  population. 

"  The  canals  of  Venice  are  very  clean  for 
canals,  but  still  they  are  canals,  smelling 
now  and  then  of  bilge-water.  There  is  a 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  here  of  about  three  feet, 
but  no  current.  It  is  singular  that  here,  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  there  should  be  a 
visible  ebb  and  flood,  and  none  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  itself.  A  long  island, 
or  bar  of  sand,  called  the  Lido,  runs  across 
the  head  of  this  narrow  sea,  about  three 
miles  below  Venice,  leaving  a  passage  be- 
tween each  end  of  it  and  the  mainland.  The 
sea  runs  in  by  these  passages  or  mouths, 
forming  a  lagoon  behind  this  island  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  very  shallow,  (not 
above  18  feet  in  the  deepest  of  the  navigable 
channels,)  so  that  the  difference  between  ebb 
and  flood,  not  perceptible  on  the  shores  of 
the  wide  and  deep  Mediterranean,  (which  in 
general  is  very  deep  all  round,  and  close  to 
the  Italian  shores,)  is  shown  here  by  laying 
dry  or  covering  the  mud-banks  in  this  shal- 
low lagoon.  Venice  is  built  upon  the  little 
islets  in  this  little  sea,  covering  them  so  en- 
tirely with  her  buildings  that  she  may  be 
truly  described  as  a  city  springing  from  the 
waters.  No  natural  land  is  to  be  seen— all 
is  water  or  wall.  It  is  possible  that  some 
individuals  here  may  be  strangers  to  the 
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ordinary  appearances  of  .animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  in  the  country,  may  never  have  seen 
growing  corn,  nor  heard  the  lark  singing, 
and  know  not  what  the  country  means. 

"Whoever  regrets  the  decay  of  Venice, 
the  extinction  of  her  independence  as  a  state, 
regrets  the  advance  of  society  from  barbar- 
ism to  civilization.  The  Republic  of  Venice 
was  a  hnge  compound  of  all  the  evil  princi- 
ples of  a  social  condition  collected  together 
under  an  oligarchy.  Despotism,  intolerance, 
mutual  distrust  among  those  wielding  the 
power,  disregard  of  the  people,  cruelty,  se- 
crecy, terrorism, — all  the  extreme  evils  of  had 
government  were  united  here.  It  has  pass- 
ed away,  and  even  the  relics  of  its  former 
greatness  are  rapidly  decaying — the  palaces, 
qui.ys,  bridges.  In  some  future  age  the 
traveller  may  be  inquiring,  Where  stood 
Venice?  "  1 

The  leading  eventsin  the  history  of  Venice 
are  well  known.  Founded,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland, 
who  sought  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  a 
refu-e  from  the  cruelties  of  Attila,  it  grew 
up  into  a  great  and  splendid  city,  which 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
middle  ages  divided  with  Genoa,  its  rival  in 
wealth  and  maritime  greatness,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  civilized  world.  Besides  their 
extensive  possessions  on  the  Italian  main- 
land, the  Venetians  long  owned  the  mastery 
of  the  Morea,  with  Candia,  Cyprus,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Levant.  These  latter, 
however,  were  gradually  taken  from  them 
by  the  Turks.  The  Venetian  republic,  really 
an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  description,  under 
the  chief  magistracy  of  a  doge,  was  Anally 
destroyed  by  the  first  Napoleon,  in  the  wars 
consequent  upon  the  French  llevolution. 
During  the  recent  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848,  Venice  sided  with  the  insurgent 
party,  and  sustained  a  prolonged  siege  at 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  to  whose  power 
she  was,  however,  obliged  to  surrender, 
when  her  inhabitants  were  reduced  almost 
to  a  state  of  famine. 


2.    KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  partly  conti- 
nental and  partly  insular.  The  former  di- 
vision, which  is  of  the  larger  extent,  em- 
braces the  provinces  of  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  Savoy.  The  latter  consists  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  entire  state.  Piedmont  (that  is,  the 
foot  of  the  mountain)  extends  from  the 
crest  of  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Austrian 
Italy,  and  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Genoa  and  the  small  ad- 
joining province  of  Nice  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  backed  by  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  commencing  portion  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  Savoy  is  situated  to  the 
northward  of  the  Alps,  and  slopes  from  their 
high  and  rugged  elevations  towards  the  lake 
of  Geneva  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone. 

1  Notes  of  a  Traveller.     First  Series. 

2  Distinguished,  as  the  Dora-Ripairo,  from  the 


For  administrative  purposes,  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  Sardinia  is  partitioned 
into  eleven  divisions,  which  are  subdivided 
into  thirty-nine  provinces. 

TuEIN,the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Italy,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  li  ft  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  which  possesses  great  natural 
attractions.  Tin1  plain  of  Piedmont,  which 
stretches  around,  is  varied  by  gentle  emi- 
nences, and  in  the  distance  there  are  the 
snow  covered  Alps.  The  approach  to  Turin 
from  the  west  is  through  a  magnificent  ave- 
nue, commencing  at  the  town  of  Kivoli,and 
one  of  the  longest  in  Europe.  The  walls  and 
bastions  which  once  surrounded  the  Sar- 
dinian capital  hare  been  removed,  and  their 
site  converted  into  public  walks  lined  with 
extensive  mansions,  but  the  citadel  still  re- 
mains. The  older  portions  of  the  city,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  are  closely  built,  with  nar- 
row streets;  but  the  newer  parts  are  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  is  imposing.  The  stranger  misses, 
however,  the  marble  structures  that  adorn 
the  Lombard  cities  ;  for  great  part  of  Turin, 
including  even  the  royal  palace,  is  of  brick. 
There  are  a  (hwmo,  or  cathedral,  of  modern 
date,  and  a  great  number  of  tine  churches. 

Turin  ranks  first  among  the  cities  of  Italy 
in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  scien- 
tific and  literary  establishments,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  its  University,  the  best-fre- 
quented in  the  country.  It  possesses  also 
fine  collections  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  a  museum  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Its  numerous  and  richly-en- 
dowed charitable  institutions  are  also  note- 
worthy. The  staple  trade  of  the  town  is 
furnished  by  its  silk-works,  which  employ  a 
great  number  of  hands.  Turin  had  in  1852 
a  population  of  113,000. 

To  the  south-west  of  Turin,  and  lying 
among  the  advancing  spurs  of  the  Alps,  are 
the  1hree  valleys  which  were  the  early  home 
of  the  Waldonses,  the  pioneers  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  They  contain  the  small 
town  of  La  Tour,  with  several  scattered 
villages.  Tinerolo,  (13,000  inhabitants,)  in 
the  same  direction,  is  twenty-one  miles  dis- 
tant from  Turin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Clu- 
sone,  which  joins  the  Po.  Susa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dora,'2  thirty-seven  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Turin,  lies'at  the  foot  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  on  the  line  of  road  that 
leads  over  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  capital  by  railway.  Aosta, 
(6000  inhabitants,)  which  is  further  to  the 
northward,  is  also  near  the  great  motmtain- 
barrier.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  roads  over  the  Great  and  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  meet. 

The  second  town  in  Piedmont,  in  point 
of  size,  is  Alessandria,  wrhich  has  36,000  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tanaro,  at  a  distance  of  47  miles  to  the 
E.  by  S.  of  Turin.  Alessandria  is  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe 
bulwarks  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy:  its 
possession  has  hence  been  the  frequent  oc- 
casion of  confl'Ct  during  the  wars  wl  ich 
have  at  various  times  desolated  this  portion 
Dora-Baltea,  which  passes  Aosta,  and  joins  the 
Po  about  flve-and-twenty  miles  below  Turin. 

2  o 
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of  Italy.  A  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  the 
village  of  Marengo  commemorates  Napo- 
leon's great.victory  of  1800,  and  the  ill-fated 
heroism  of 

"  Desaix,  who  turned  the  scale, 
Leaving  his  life-blood  in  that  famous  field." 

The  remains  of  Desaix  now  slumber  in  the 
hospice  church  of  St.  Bernard.  Novara, 
(10,000  inabitants,)  a  small  town  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Turin,  and  not  far  from 
the  Lombard  frontier,  witnessed  a  later 
victory,  and  one  of  less  attractive  memories 
— that  of  the  Austrian  arms  over  the  troops 
of  the  late  Sardinian  king,  Charles  Albert, 
in  the  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  rising  of 
1848-9.  To  the  northward  of  Novara  is  the 
thriving  little  town  of  Ar  on  a,  (with  5000  in- 
habitants,) situated  beside  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lago  Maggiore.  The  northerly 
portion  of  Lago  Maggiore  is  within  the  Swiss 
frontier  (p.  217).  Milan,  the  chief  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  is  38  miles  distant  from  Arona, 
in  the  direction  of  south-east. 

Vercelli,  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  city, 
with  18,000  inhabitants,  is  S.  W.  of  Novara, 
and  forty  miles  distant  from  Turin,  in  the 
direction  of  E.  N.  E.  It  stands  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Sesia,  one  of  the 
many  affluents  of  the  Po.  Ivrea,  with  a 
population  of  8000,  is  29  miles  to  the  N.  by 
E.  of  Turin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora 
Baltea. 

Asti,  an  ancient  town  with  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  to  the  S.  E.  of  Turin,  mid-way  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alessandria.  Casale, 
with  a  population  of  21,000,  is  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  capital.  Co?ii  (18,000  inhabit- 
ants) is  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Turin,  on 
an  important  line  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  interior.  Fossano  and  Saluzzo — 
the  former  with  16,000,  the  latter  14,000  in- 
habitants— are  both  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  Coni.  Saluzzo  lies  a  short  distance 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Po :  Fossa- 
no,  (and  also  Coni,)  on  its  tributary  the  Stura. 
Savigliano,  with  15,500  inhabitants,  is  eight 
miles  to  the  east  of  Saluzzo,  and  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  northward  of  Fossano. 
Cherasco,  (8500  inhabitants,)  a  town  of  some 
historic  note  in  connexion  with  the  wars  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  is  nine  miles 
N.  E.  of  Fossano,  and  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Stura  and  Tanaro.  Mondovi,  with  nearly 
16,000  inhabitants,  is  twelve  miles  to  the  E. 
by  S.  of  Coni  :  Vico— three  miles  further  to 
the  eastward — was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  French  in  1796. 

Genoa,  the  chief  glory  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  in  so  far  as  commercial  greatness 
is  concerned,  and  one  of  the  famous  points 
of  attraction  to  visitors  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  is  eighty  miles  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Turin,  at  the  seaward  base  of 
the  mountain-chain  that  forms  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  is  a  large 
city,  with  115,000  inhabitants,  enclosed  on 
the  land  side  by  a  double  row  of  fortifica- 
tions, with  numerous  detached  forts,  re- 
doubts, and  outworks.  Within  the  town 
there  are  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets, 
damasks,  &c,  besides  works  in  gold,  silver, 
and  marble;  and  there  is  a  great  trade,  for 


Genoa  is  the  chief  outport  and  naval  arse- 
nal of  the  kingdom. 

The  appearance  of  Genoa — Genoa  la  Su- 
perba,  as  the  Italians  fondly  call  it — from  the 
sea  is  singularly  attractive.  The  hills,  npon 
the  slopes  of  which  its  houses  and  palaces  of 
white  and  coloured  marbles  are  built,  ex- 
hibit the  city  to  great  advantage,  terrace 
rising  above  terrace,  with  numerous  de- 
tached villas  and  gardens  in  the  outskirts, 
and  a  loftier  vine-covered  height  rising  more 
abruptly  in  the  distance.  But  some  of  the 
boasted  attractions  even  of  Genoa  are  due  to 
historic  memory  and  association,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  poetic  imagery,  the  city  of  Andrea 
Doria  fares  no  better  at  the  hands  of  "  that 
miserable  proseman  the  political  economist " 
— we  use  his  own  epithet — than  does  her 
rival,  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  waters.  Let 
us  hear  Mr.  Laing's  account:  —  "Genoa  — 
Genoa  the  superb!  I  first  set  my  foot  on 
Italian  land  on  the  mole  of  Genoa.  "Who 
does  not  picture  to  himself,  on  approaching 
the  mole  of  Genoa,  the  grand  days  of  this 
once  powerful  republic  —  her  Doges,  her 
Doria,  and  all  her  magnificent  aristocracy 
stepping  in  splendid  array  on  board  of  gallant 
fleets,  that  carried  her  dominion  over  the 
realm  of  the  East  ?  How  unromantic  is  reality ! 
The  moles  of  Genoa,  as  works  of  magnifi- 
cence and  art,  are  but  shabby  quays,  not  to 
be  named  on  the  same  day  with  the  quays  of 
Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  or  dozens  of  our 
third-rate  shipping-towns  on  the  British 
coast.  I  see  in  Genoa  only  a  town  of  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants,!  covering  about  as 
much  ground  as  Aberdeen,  built  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  slopes  of  some  rocky  barren  knolls 
of  about  the  same  elevation,  and  as  bare  as 
the  upper  half  of  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  which  surround  a  bight  of  the 
coast,  called  by  courtesy  a  bay,  of  about  the 
size  of  one  of  the  larger  wet  docks  at  Liver- 
pool, at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  bight  is  made  a  tolerably  se- 
cure port  by  two  piers  or  moles  dividing  it 
into  an  outer  and  inner  harbour :  the  lat- 
ter for  small  craft,  and  containing  a  good 
many  of  them,  and  the  other  for  larger  ves- 
sels. 


'  Here  in  Genoa  (continues  our  most  utili- 
tarian of  tourists)  the  imaginative  travel- 
ler may  revel  in  his  descriptions  of  orange- 
groves,  vine-clad  hills,  and  marble  palaces, 
mingled  in  luxuriant  magnificence,  and  ris- 
ing against  a  background  of  heaven-high 
peaks  of  snow  cutting  into  a  deep  blue 
sky  above,  and  washed  beneath  by  a  sea  still 
more  intensely  blue.  But  that  miserable 
proseman  the  political  economist  goes  dodg- 
ing about  this  magnificent  city,  the  city  of 
palaces,  the  Genova  la  Superba,  asking, 
Where  do  your  middle  classes  live  ?  Where 
did  they  live  in  the  days  of  Genoa's  great- 
ness ?  He  sees  now  that  the  same  roof 
covers  the  beggar  and  the  prince  ;  for  on  the 
ground-floors,  under  the  marble  staircases, 
and  marble-paved  halls,  and  superb  state- 
rooms on  the  first-floor,  there  are  vaults, 
holes,  and  coachhouse -like  places  opening 
into  the  streets,  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  and  small  shopkeepers  pig  together, 
living,  cooking,  and  doing  all  family  work 
1  This  Mas  written  prior  to  1841. 
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half-and-half  in  the  open  air.  Rut  was  this 
always  so?  "Where  did,  or  where  do,  they 
live,  who  are  neither  princes  nor  beggars  ? 
....  Here  all  is  palace,  and  all  is  noblesse, 
public  functionary,  and  beggar." 

Genoa,  as  the  historical  student  well 
knows,  long  rivalled  Venice  in  her  com- 
mercial greatness,  and  constituted,  like  that 
city,  a  sovereign  republic,  under  a  Doge  as 
chief  magistrate.  The  numerous  changes 
which  her  territory  underwent  led  to  its 
final  annexation  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
in  1815,  by  the  decree  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  "  I  mourn  not  (says  the  writer  we 
have  just  quoted) — I  mourn  not  for  Genoa. 
Distant  countries  conquered,  plundered,  op- 
pressed, reduced  to  subjection  and  barbar- 
ism, to  enable  a  wealthy  and  ostentatious 
aristocracy  to  vie  with  each  other  in  splen- 
did extravagance — the  middle  class  extin- 
guished, the  useful  arts  and  manufactures, 
those  which  diffuse  comfort  and  civilization 
through  society,  and  extend  by  theirproduc- 
tive  action  the  sphere  of  human  industry, 
postponed  to  the  ornamental  or  fine  arts,  to 
those  which  administer  only  to  the  luxuri- 
ous enjoyment  of  the  few,  and  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  means  of  living,  well-being, 
and  industry  of  the  many — in  the  downfal 
of  such  a  state — of  a  people  of  princes  and 
beggars  —  what  is  there  t©  regret  ?  Lord 
Castlercagh  need  not  turn  him  in  his  grave 
if  the  annihilation  of  the  Genoese  aristocracy 
be  the  greatest  of  his  diplomatic  sins  ?" 

Twenty-four  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Ge- 
noa, and  in  the  plain  to  the  northward  of 
the  Apennines,  is  Novi,  an  important  com- 
mercial town.  Novi  has  upwards  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  the  silk 
trade.  The  town  of  Voltri,  with  9600  inhabit- 
ants, lies  on  the  coast,  ten  miles  to  the  W.  of 
Genoa.  The  village  of  Cogoloto,  a  few  miles 
further  west,  disputes  with  Genoa  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Columbus.  Savona,  with  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  San  Remo,  with  10,000,  are  both  commer- 
cial towns  of  some  note,  upon  the  western 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Spezzia  (9000 
inhabitants)  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
same  basin,  at  the  head  of  a  smaller  gulf  to 
which  its  own  name  is  given.  Spezzia  is 
fifty  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Genoa :  midway 
between  the  two  is  Sestri-Levante,  a  small 
sea-port  town.  Another  Sestri,  distinguish- 
ed as  Sestri  Ponente,  is  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Genoa. 

Nice,  the  capital  of  a  province,  lies  upon 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  the  French 
border,  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Genoa,  in  a  S.  W.  direction.  Its  situation 
is  generally  regarded  as  possessing  many  at- 
tractions, lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  foot  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,— the  seaward  ter- 
mination of  the  Maritime  Alps,— which  are 
covered  with  orange  and  lemon  groves.  It 
has  20,000  inhabitants,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trade.  Nice  is  (or  was)  a  great  resort  of  in- 
valids, on  account  of  its  baths,  and  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  its  climate,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  ascertained  to  be  decidedly 
prejudicial  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. It  is  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
heat  in  summer,  and  to  piercingly  cold  winds 
from  the  mountains  in  winter  and  spring. 


The  little  town  of  Monaco,  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Nice,  is  the  nominal  capital  of  a  dependent 
principality,  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia:  Mentone,  (13  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Nice,)  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
principality,  is,  however,  of  larger  size, 
though  containing  not  many  more  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 


Savoy,  a  province  situated  to  the  north 
ward  of  the  Alps,  and  beyond  the  proper 
limits  of  Italy,  is  of  widely  different  aspect 
from  that  favoured  land,  to  which  it  is  only 
linked  by  political  ties.  Savoy  is  a  high 
and  rugged  country,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  snow-covered  mountains  and  Alp- 
ine valleys.  Mont  Blanc,  the  giant  of  the 
Alps,  lies  upon  its  eastern  border,  and  rises 
above  the  romantic  valley  of  Chamouni. 
Several  of  the  other  principal  summits  of 
the  Alps — among  them  Monts  Iseran  and 
Cenis,  with  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  are  upon 
the  border  of  the  province.  The  climate  of 
Savoy  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
Italy  :  it  does  not  share  in  the  glowing 
charms  of  the  sunny  south ;  the  air  is  cool, 
but  fresh,  pure,  and  healthy. 

The  rivers  which  water  Savoy  all  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  lthone,  towards  which 
the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  directed. 
The  two  principal  of  them — the  Isere  and 
the  Arve — both  enter  the  lthone,  the  latter 
immediately  below  the  city  of  Geneva.  The 
southern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  be- 
long to  Savoy,  which  contains  also  the  con- 
siderable lakes  of  Annecy  and  Bourget,  both 
of  them  communicating  with  the  lthone. 

The  principal  place  in  Savoy  is  the  little 
town  of  Chambcry,  which  has  only  14,000  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  a  small  river  which 
flows  into  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Geneva.  Chambery  has  manufactures  of 
silk-gauze  and  other  fabrics-  Annecy,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  about  mid- 
way between  Chambery  and  Geneva,  has 
5700  inhabitants,  and  some  manufactures  of 
cotton-thread,  linen,  and  glass,  with  iron- 
works in  its  vicinity.  Bonneville,  on  the 
Arve,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Geneva,  and  Sollenche, 
in  the  valley  of  the  same  river,  higher  up 
its  course,  are  small  provincial  towns. 

The  valley  of  Chamouni,  from  which  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  made,  is 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Savoy,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont:  it  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountain-peaks  and  glaciers.  Chamouni — 
once  secluded  and  almost  solitary  —  is  se- 
cluded no  longer.  Railways  now  carry  the 
tourist  to  the  borders  of  Savoy,  (they  will 
shortly  take  him  through  the  Alps  them- 
selves,) the  village-inn  of  Chamouni  has  be- 
come a  favourite  place  of  summer  resort,  and 
the  ambition  to  make  the  toilsome  ascent 
of  "  the  monarch  of  mountains  "  is  a  popular 
passion. 

All  the  attendant  circumstances  combine 
to  invest  the  attempt  with  interest.  It  is 
talked  about  for  days ;  it  is  the  topic  of  the 
place,  and  the  projector  is  half  a  hero  for  his 
intentions.     The  guides,  says  Talfourd,  look 
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abstracted ;  porters  step  with  a  solemn  air ; 
and  even  the  stable-hoys  who  harness  the 
mules  assume  a  dignity.'  Then  comes  in 
religion  with  her  solemn  services  to  heighten 
tbe  interest  of  the  scene ;  a  mass  is  said  for 
the  guides  the  day  before,  and  prayers  offered 
up  for  their  safe  return.  The  service  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  imposing  breakfast 
on  the  folio  wing  morning.  And  the  bill  of 
fare  for  the  ascent,  as  given  by  a  well-known 
tourist,  reads  in  curious  contrast  to  the  ac- 
counts given  by  some  travellers  of  having 
been  utterly  unable  to  eat  at  so  great  a  height. 
"  Face  to  face  with  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains, and  separated  only  by  the  vale  of 
Chamouni,  rises  the  Breven  to  the  height 
of  5000  feet  above  the  plain,  8500  above  the 
sea.  This  mountain,  nearly  three  times  the 
height  of  the  highest  in  England,  serves 
only  as  a  station  from  which  to  view  its 
mighty  neighbour.  From  its  summit  you 
look  across  the  intervening  vale,  and  see 
the  mountain  in  all  its  beauty  and  horror 
and  glory,  with  its  glaciers,  its  pinnacles, 
and  its  snow-fields,  spread  out  like  a  map 
before  you  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  you 
may,  when  travellers  make  the  ascent,  watch 
the  little  black  specks  moving  on  the  mighty 
white. 

"  When  any  adventurous  tra- 
veller undertakes  the  ascent  of  Mont  Elanc, 
numerous  spectators  take  up  their  station 
on  the  sides  of  the  Breven,  from  which  the 
progress  of  the  party,  as  soon  as  it  has 
emerged  upon  the  snow-line,  may  be  traced 
the  whole  way  to  the  summit — and  doubt- 
less many  an  anxious  wife  counts  them  as 
they  disappear  and  reappear ;  for  if  there 
come  not  up  thirteen,  the  babe  in  her  arms 
may  be  an  orphan.  And  that  young  Eng- 
lish scapegrace  has  a  tender  mother,  too — 
and  many  a  caution  has  she  given  him  to 
keep  his  feet  dry  and  take  care  of  cold — 
and  little  think  that  group,  as  they  sit 
around  their  work,  and  wonder, '  What  is 
he  doing  now  ? '  that  the  object  of  their  fond 
regards  is  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  hanging 
between  heaven  and  earth — eternity  sheer 
down  beneath  his  feet,  and  half  an  inch  to 
spare  Avhen  he  walks  side-ways ! 

"  That  night  they  sleep  cradled  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  rock,  and  as  some  late  traveller 
comes  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
his  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  triumphant 
roar  of  M.  Tairrez's  cannon  announcing 
their  safe  arrival  on  the  summit. 

"  Great  is  the  excitement  in  Chamouni 
when  they  are  seen  returning  in  the  even- 
ing across  the  plain  towards  the  inn.  Here 
they  come — magna  comitante  caterva — the 
men  who  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc  !  Surely 
earth  feels  like  velvet — they  walk  not  quite 
like  common  men  !  Honour  and  glory  await 
them ;  twelve  of  them  get  five-and-twenty 
shillings  each,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  board  by  the  side  of  De 
Saussure.  He  has  perilled  his  life  a  score 
of  times  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours; 
but  it  is  over  now.  He  has  been  at  the  top 
of  Europe— has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold 
tip  of  the  earth's  nose — and  is  perfectly 
justified  in  writing  a  book.  They  almost 
all  do — I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up. 


"  The  difficulty  of  the  ascent 

naturally  varies  very  much  according  to 
the  season;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  as 
was  the  case  when  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd 
made  his  attempt,  that  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
so  bridges  over  the  crevasses  that  as  soon 
as  this  crust  has  become  hardened  it  affords 
a  secure  footing;  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  danger  and  difficulty  is  thereby  removed. 
In  his  case  it  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
very  much  to  a  question  of  endurance  of 
fatigue ;  and  he  must  have  felt,  methinks, 
as  he  toiled  upwards  and  upwards,  printing 
footstep  after  footstep  upon  the  vast  white 
sheet  before  him,  like  an  old  and  worn-out 
pen,  marking  each  letter  softer  and  more 
sloAvly,  till  at  length  its  straggling  points 
refuse  to  come  together  on  the  paper  any 
more. 

"And  now  a  word  upon  the  statistics  of 
the  mountain's  life,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  so  meagre  as  might  be  supposed. 

•  No  insect's  wing 

Flits  o'er  the  herbiess  granite,' 

says  Byron ;  but  the  brothers  Schlagentweit 
give  a  very  different  account.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  five  kinds  of  spiders  at  the 
height  of  10,000  feet,  eight  spiders  and  thir- 
teen beetles  at  8500 ;  and  the  most  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  it  is,  that  they 
are  almost  invariably  black,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  species  which  is  usually  bright- 
coloured.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  of 
this?  for  nature  never  works  without  a 
cause.  Is  it  in  order  that  the  birds  which 
feed  upon  them  may  lose  no  time  in  search- 
ing for  their  prey  among  the  snow,  in  situ- 
ations where  it  must  of  necessity  be  scarce  ? 
Or  rather  is  it  not — black  being  the  colour 
which  absorbs  in  greatest  degree  the -rays 
of  the  sun — in  order  to  keep  them  warm  in 
their  icy  home  ?  And  they  need  it  all  too — 
the  insects  that  are  frozen  every  night  to 
sleep,  and  thawed  up  to  breakfast  by  the 
morning  sun ! 

"  The  spider — a  climber  by 

profession — is  the  insect  found  at  the  great- 
est elevation ;  for  though  Mr.  Fellowes, 
when  upon  the  very  summit,  saw  a  butter- 
fly floating  upon  the  wind  above  his  head, 
it  appeared  to  be  merely  in  transitu — flying 
over  the  garden-wall.  Ah  !  poor  butterfly 
— was  it  instinct  told  thee  of  Italian  flowers 
across  the  Alps  ?  But  thou  didst  not  wisely 
select  the  pass ! 

"  Among  animals,  the  chamois  is  of  course 
the  highest  climber,  attaining  the  height  of 
10,500  feet.  The  fox,  however,  which  is 
found  at  the  height  of  10,000,  is  not  far  be- 
low him. 

"  Of  birds,  different  small  species  are 
found  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet;  and  the 
eagle  and  vulture,  strong  of  wing,  soar  far 
above  the  highest  peaks.  Dr.  Grant,  who 
carried  up  some  pigeons  with  him  in  a 
basket,  and  released  them  upon  the  Grands 
Mulets,  found  that  they  were  unable  to  take 
wing  at  that  elevation,  and,  after  a  few 
ineffectual  flutterings,  they  came  to  the 
ground  and  were  easily  secured.  On  ar- 
riving at  a  lower  level  he  again  made  the 
experiment,  and  this  time  they  took  the 
wing  without  any  difficulty,  which  he  con- 
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sidered  a  decisive  proof  that  their  previous 
inability  was  owing  to  no  other  cause  than 
the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  This  rarity  of  the  air  seems  to  produce 
other  curious  effects  ;  for  Mr.  Auldjo,  on 
attempting  to  smoke  in  this  same  place,  (the 
Grands  Mulets,)  found  the  smell  so  over- 
powering that  he  was  obliged  to  desist.  Mr. 
Albert  Smith,  however,  who  perhaps  may 
be  a  more  seasoned  smoker,  did  not  seem  to 
experience  the  same  difficulty. 

"  Dr.  Barry  mentions,  that,  when  on  the 
summit,  his  voice  sounded  so  weak,  from  the 
diminished  denseness  of  the  air,  that  he 
could  scarcely  make  himself  heard  at  the 
distance  of  even  a  few  yards,  and  when 
his  fellow  spoke — 

'  His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave.' 

"Far  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
surrounded  by  mighty  glaciers  and  magnifi- 
cent peaks,  there  is  a  little  sheltered  rock, 
and  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  sublime  de- 
sert, blooms  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  excursion  to  the  Jar  din,  says  Murray, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  unwonted  italics, 
is  '  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Alps.'  But  then  some  part  of  the 
way  to  it  requires  a  good  head 

"  For  myself,  (sums  up  the  writer  we  here 
quote,)  seeing  that  a  man  can  risk  his  life 
in  a  balloon  for  five  pounds,  I  own  that  I 
think  Mont  Blanc  is  an  expensive  danger."  1 


The  island  of  Sardinia  is  the  largest  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  an  area  of  nine 
thousand  Ave  hundred  square  miles,  mea- 
suring 160  miles  in  length  by  an  average 
breadth  of  seventy  miles.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  it  is  mountainous  :  two  lofty  chains, 
with  an  elevated  valley  between  them,  oc- 
cupy part  of  the  central  regions  of  the  in- 
terior, and  there  are  detached  groups  and 
chains  of  heights  near  many  portions  of  the 
coast.  The  highest  summits  of  the  island 
exceed  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  western  shores  of  Sardinia  exhibit  level 
tracts  of  greater  extent  than  are  found  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  an  extens- 
ive plain — in  part  marshy — opens  out  to 
the  southern  coast.  The'  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
natural  produce  is  varied  and  abundant.  A 
large  portion  of  the  surface— about  a  third 
— is  covered  with  forests  ;  but  corn  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  the  pastures  are  of 
the  richest  description.  The  land,  indeed, 
literally  overflows  with  milk  and  honey : 
sometimes  the  corn  is  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  and — for  want  of  means  of  carriage 
and  export — the  dairy-produce  shares  a  simi- 
lar fate,  the  cheeses  "being  actually  used  for 
manuring  the  soil.  Sardinia,  in  fact,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  (as,  with  Sicily,  it  was 
in  ancient  times)  the  granary  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries.  It  has  a  rich  soil,  a 
good  climate,  and  numerous  excellent  har- 
bours ;  but  it  wants  roads,  and  an  industri- 
ous population. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  contained  in  1852 
little  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhab- 


itants (552,000),  who  are  said  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  appearance,  and 
also  in  manners  and  customs,  to  the  modern 
Greeks.  It  is  portioned,  for  administrative 
purposes,  into  three  divisions  —  Cagliari, 
Nuoro,  and  Sassari ;  the  first  and  last  named 
embracing  the  southern  and  northern,  and 
the  other  the  middle,  parts  of  the  island. 
These  are  further  divided  into  eleven  pro- 
vinces. The  seat  of  government  is  the  town 
of  Cagliari,  on  the  south  coast,  which  pos- 
sesses some  trade,  and  30,000  inhabitants. 
Sassari,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
island,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  and  has  22,000  inhabitants.  Nuoro, 
in  the  interior,  is  a  small  place,  with  a  popu- 
lation fewer  than  4000.  Oristano,  a  small 
town  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  with 
8000  inhabitants,  is  near  the  shore  of  a  gulf 
to  which  its  name  is  given. 

The  village  of  Milis,  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Oristano,  is  famous  for  its 
magnificent  orange-groves,  of  which  Ave 
quote  the  description  given  by  a  recent 
tourist.  "  I  had  seen  orange-trees  growing 
in  the  open  ground.  I  had  even  breakfasted 
one  morning  under  these  trees  laden  with 
fruit  on  the  shores  of  Phoenicia,  the  most 
adorable  spot  of  the  earth,  where  the  sea 
came  murmuring  upon  golden  sands  at  my 
feet ;  but  I  had  never  experienced  the  be- 
wilderment, the  intoxication,  which  accom- 
panied my  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Milis. 
Here  there  is  nothing  but  oranges — not,  if 
you  please,  fruit  placed  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  branches,  and  encompassed  by 
verdure — but  huge  clumps  of  thirty  or  forty 
oranges  dragging  the  branch  which  bears 
them  towards  the  earth. 

"  Do  not  imagine  a  group  of  orange-trees 
here  and  there,  the  perfume  of  which  comes 
and  goes  as  you  approach,  and  leave  it; 
but  try  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  wood — a 
veritable  forest  !  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  under  this  balmy  forest,  it  meets  with 
nothing  but  oranges.  Oranges  in  the  fore- 
ground ,  oranges  in  the  half-distance  ;  oranges 
gild  the  horizon  !  Here,  too,  you  perceive 
the  abuse  of  riches.  You  stumble  over 
oranges  lying  everywhere  about; — you  wish 
to  indicate  a  distant  point,  and  you  natur- 
ally pick  up  an  orange  and  cast  it  in  the 
desired  direction ;  you  eat  the  quarter  of 
one,  and,  in  the  very  excess  of  wealth,  throw 
the  rest  away.  The  perfume  of  the  blos- 
soms intoxicates  you.  The  mind  flies  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ;  you  become  so 
confused  by  the  penetrating  perfume  that 
you  feel  almost  delirious — wonder  whether 
you  are  not  yourself  turning  to  an  orange- 
tree.  You  feel  the  leaves  budding  upon 
your  arms ;  you  grow  weary  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  bearing  so  much  fruit,  and  ar- 
dently look  forAvai-d  to  the  picking  season. 

"  "We  were  in  this  wood  precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  peasantry  of  Milis  gather 
the  oranges  to  sell  them.  A  gathering  is 
a  very  simple  process.  A  cloth  is  spread 
under  the  tree,  and  a  man,  having  climbed 
the  branches,  precipitates  the  golden  harvest 
to  the  earth,  whence  an  inconceivable 
aroma  arises. 
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"  To  give  a  simple  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  forest,  as  large  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
(I  ask  pardon  for  my  comparison  of  those 
readers  who  do  not  know  this  wood,)  it  took 
us  two  hours  to  trot  round  it,  at  a  smart 
pace,  on  horse-back.  At  the  end  of  our 
journey  we  arrived  before  the  king  of  the 
orange-trees.  A  man  can  hardly  clasp  the 
trunk  of  this  old  tree  in  his  arms.  Its 
huge  branches  stretch  boldly  out,  like  those 
of  an  oak.  It  bears  an  inscription  to  com- 
memorate a  visit  from  Charles  Albert,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1829. 

"  But  orange-trees  do  not  entirely  mono- 
polize these  enchanted  regions.  Here  and 
there  you  come  upon  glades,  where  tall 
poplars  protect  their  noble  hosts  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds ;  or  upon  clumps, 
where  the  wild  vine  creeps  i*ound  the 
trees,  to  breathe  the  perfume  of  their  fruit ; 
and  the  clematis  falls  about  in  cascades, 
caressing  the  1  reeze  with  its  sweet  odour. 
The  earth  is  sprinkled  with  violets,  the 
periwinkle,  and  the  forget-me-not:  it  is  a 
fairy-land  —  something  fabulous,  heroic  — 
which  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Sardinia, 
and  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  travelling 
over  the  barren  plains  and  desolate  hills  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.  The  woods 
of  Milis  are,  in  their  way,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world ;  and  I  owe  to  this  oasis, 
loved  of  the  gods,  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  wildest  enjoyment.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  hours  Ave  gave  ourselves  at  Milis,  I 
spent  at  least  thirty  in  the  orange-woods, 
gathering  in  a  store  of  sweet  perfume  for 
less  happy  times,  and  envying  Sardinia  so 
great  a  treasure  !  " — Six  Weeks  in  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  by  E.  Belessert.     Paris. 

Sardinia  possesses  many  remains  of  anti- 
quity, belonging  to  the  period  when  it  was 
a  nourishing  Carthaginian  settlement,  the 
coveted  (and,  with  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  acquired)  object  of  Roman 
dominion.  Some  of  its  monuments  of  the 
past  belong  to  a  still  earlier  period.  The 
Nora  he,  or  stone  towers,  which  dot  the 
island  in  various  directions — there  are  tip- 
wards  of  three  thousand  of  them  in  all — 
are  of  this  description.  Like  the  Hound 
Towers  of  Ireland,  they  belong  to  a  time 
and  to  a  race  of  which  we  have  no  other 
record  than  they  themselves  exhibit ;  their 
uses  are  similarly  unknown,  and  they  are 
an  equal  puzzle  to  the  archaeologist.  The 
Noraghe  of  Sardinia  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  a  truncated  cone,  or  tower,  averaging 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  built  are  the  rocks  of  the  adjacent 
locality,  and  they  generally  crown  the  sum- 
mits of  hills  that  command  the  neighbour- 
ing plains. 

Sardinia  has  natural  curiosities  too.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  the  famous  Antra  di 
Nettuno,  a  stalactitic  grotto,  situated  in  the 
N.  "W.  part  of  the  island,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  small  town  of  Alghero,  on  the  west 
coast.  Mr.  Tyndale  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
visit  this  in  company  Avith  the  late  king  of 
Sardinia,  when  it  was  lighted  up  by  thou- 
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sands  of  candles,  the  blaze  of  which  was  re- 
flected in  all  directions  from  the  brilliant 
masses  of  incrustation  that  cover  the  sides 
and  roof  of  the  grotto.  Some  pools  of  clear 
and  ice-cold  water  are  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  several  caverns.  Some  of  the  columns 
of  stalagmite,  exquisitely  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  with  the  richly-fretted* roof, 
remind  the  visitor  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
cathedral  architecture.! 

Game  of  nearly  every  kind,  including  wild 
boars,  stags,  and  deer,  is  abundant  in  Sar- 
dinia. The  fisheries  round  its  coasts  possess 
great  value,  were  they  properly  turned  to 
account.  Anchovies  and  sardines,  now  com- 
paratively scarce,  were  formerly  abundant. 
The  tunny-fishery  is  still  largely  carried  on, 
and  is  indeed  almost  of  national  importance. 
The  tunnies,  however,  are  said  now  not  to 
be  so  numerous  as  formerly.  The  coral- 
fishery  is  pursued  upon  the  western  and 
southern  coasts. 


3.   GRAND  DUCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

Tuscany  is  confined  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  It  embraces  seven 
provinces  on  the  mainland,  together  with 
one  which  consists  of  Elba  and  the  small 
adjacent  islets.  The  territory  of  Lucca, 
which  until  1847  formed  a  separate  duchy, 
became  attached  to  Tuscany  (in  virtue  of  a 
previous  arrangement  made  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna)  in  that  year,  and  now  forms  an 
integral  portion  of  this  state. 

The  pride  of  Tuscany  is  the  city  of  Florence, 
the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy,  and,  in  many 
respects,  one  of  the  most  attractive  among 
the  many  attractive  cities  of  Italy — 


Florence  (Italian,  Firenze)  is  delightfully 
situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Arno, 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions.  The 
river  varies  in  Avidth  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  is  crossed  by 
four  bridges.  The  city  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  the  dome  of  Avhich  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  besides  many  other  fine 
churches.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Florence 
is  in  its  numerous  palaces,  Avith  their  rich 
collections  of  Avorks  of  art,  paintings  and 
sculptures ;  besides  the  beautiful  gardens 
enclosed  within  its  walls,  Avhich,  as  Avell  as 
the  open  piazzas  or  squares,  are  adorned 
with  Arases,  statues,  fountains,  and  other  ob- 
jects. Florence  Avas  the  chief  nurse  of  the 
fine  arts  during  its  flourishing  period  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  celebrated  beyond  any 
other  city  in  Italy  for  the  number  of  eminent 
men  to  Avhom  it  has  given  birth.  Amongst 
these  are  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Galileo, 
Michael  Angclo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto— truly 
an  illustrious  brotherhood. 

The  manufactures  which  Florence  once 
possessed  have  greatly  declined;  the  rearing 
of  silk- worms  is  pursued  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  silk-goods,  with  straAV  hats,  por- 
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celain,  and  various  objects  related  to  the 
fine  arts,  are  made;  but  the  chief  depend- 
ence of  the  population  is  now  said  to  be 
placed  on  the  visits  of  foreigners,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  of  the  English.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  100,000. 

The  second  city  in  the  grand-duchy  is 
Leghorn,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Livorno)  lies  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Florence,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Opposite 
to  it,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  coast,  is  the  little  island  of  Mclora,  the 
channel  between  which  and  the  mainland 
forms  an  extensive  roadstead.  Ship-build- 
ing is  largely  carried  on  at  Leghorn,  which 
has  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  city,  and  a  population  of 
75,000.  It  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets 
and  numerous  churches,  amongst  which  is 
a  fine  cathedral. 

The  ancient  and  now  decayed  city  of  Pisa 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arno,  a  few 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  still  one  of  the  best  attended  in 
Italy,  and  contains  a  population  of  21,000. 
Among  the  public  buildings  of  Pisa,  the 
most  famous  is  the  celebrated  "  leaning 
tower,"  a  structure  of  circular  shape,  built 
of  white  marble,  and  fronted  with  207  co- 
lumns, which  diverges  considerably  from  the 
perpendicular — whether  from  accident,  or 
design  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  is  un- 
known. The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  Italy.  Lucca, 
fourteen  miles  to  the  N.  by  E.  of  Pisa,  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Serchio,  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of 
Italy ;  it  possesses  a  University,  a  fine  ca- 
thedral, and  25,000  inhabitants.  Pistoja,  to 
the  N.  "W.  of  Florence,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine,  is  a  small  but  industrious  com- 
mercial town,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
arms,  ironmongery,  and  organs,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  11,000.  It  stands  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  small  river  Ombrone,  which  joins  the 
Arno.  Arezzo  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
grand-duchy.  Siena,  a  flourishing  town 
with  22,000  inhabitants,  is  thirty  miles  south 
of  Florence.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gal- 
lery of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  University.  The 
unhealthy  tract  of  the  Tuscan  maremma  be- 
gins about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Siena. 
The  other  towns  in  Tuscany  are  all  of 
small  size,  but  many  of  them  are  thriving 
seats  of  trade  and  manufacturing  industry. 
Signa,  a  large  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  seven  miles  below  Florence,  is  the 
centre  of  the  straw-hat  manufacture  :  the 
name  of  Leghorn  has  become  attached  to 
this  article,  from  that  city  being  the  medium 

1  A  modern  writer,  from  whose  pages  we  have 
already  quoted  largely,  does  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press heterodox  opinions  in  reference  to  the  chief 
architectural  glory  of  the  Roman  metropolis. 
"  With  fear  and  trembling  (says  Mr.  Laing — 
Notes  of  a  Traveller)  I  venture  to  propound  my 
own  secret  heresy  in  a  small  matter  of  taste,  and 
to  avow  that  St.  Peter's,  the  great  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  appears  to  me  a  great  architectural  failure. 
The  parts  are  magnificent,  and  the  whole  of  no 
effect  by  reason  of  the  magnificence  of  the  parts. 
They  divide  the  effect,  distract  the  attention  of 


of  their  export  to  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. Seravezza,  twenty  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Pisa,  has  quarries  of  statuary  marble, 
equal  to  that  of  Carrara.  Porto  Fcrrajo, 
the  chief  town  on  the;  island  of  Elba,  is  a 
small  place  on  the  north  coast,  with  4000 
inhabitants 


A.     THE  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Papal  States  are  divided  into  twenty 
provinces,  some  of  them  called  legations, 
and  others  delegations.  One  of  them— that 
which  includes  Home — is  termed  acomarda. 
They  are  the  least  populous  portion  of  con- 
tinental Italy,  and  also  that  in  which  the 
population  is  in  the  most  disorganised,  dis- 
affected, and  ignorant  condition.  But  the 
cities  contained  within  the  Papal  territory 
are,  many  of  them,  of  ancient  fame,  and 
possess  an  interest  of  the  highest  kind. 
Foremost  amongst  them— and,  in  many  re- 
spects, foremost  in  all  the  earth  — is  the 
"eternal  "  city,  Home,  so  long  the  mistr<  88 
of  the  world. 

Homk  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
about  sixteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river, and  in  the  midst  of  the  plain— or  cam- 
pagna — which  stretches  between  the  -waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  outlying 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Tiber 
divides  Home  into  two  unequal  portions  : 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  city  lay  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  larger 
part  of  Home  is  still  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tiber;  but  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Vatican,  are  situated  in  the  part 
to  the  west  of  the  river.  The  Avails  of  Home 
include  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  which  they  enclose 
is  occupied  by  gardens,  vineyards,  scattered 
buildings  and  ruins,  spread  irregularly  over 
four  of  the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  an- 
cient city  stood.  The  inhabited  part  of 
modern  Rome  is  of  much  smaller  extent, 
and  occupies  the  north-west  part  of  the 
ancient  city,  embracing  the  plain  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  (the  ancient  Campus  Mar- 
tins,) with  the  three  remaining  hills,  and 
the  portion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  finest  buildings  of  Rome  are  the 
churches,  of  which  it  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  St.  Peter's,  the  largest, 
is  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture in  the  world,  and  surpasses  our  own 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  both  in  dimensions  and 
in  the  elevation  of  its  dome.  The  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  the  South-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  is  that  in  which  the 
Popes  are  crowned. 1 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  which  forms 

the  spectator,  and  prevent  any  adequate  impres- 
sion from  the  first  view  of  the  structure,  so  vast  as 
a  whole.  The  spectator  only  views  it  piece-meal, 
not  as  one  mass.  We  all  know  that  St.  Paul's, 
with  its  dome,  could  stand  inside  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
yet  the  impression  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  spectator 
is  so  much  greater,  that  it  is  with  difficulty,  and 
upon  consideration  and  comparison  only,  that  be 
admits  the  dimensions  of  the  fabric,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  dome,  to  be  so  greatly  inferior  to  St. 
Peter's  ;  and  he  finds  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  far 
more  impressive    and    grand    than    that  of   St. 
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the  usual  winter  residence  of  the  Pope,  is 
adjacent  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  and 
is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  collec- 
tions of  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art, 
embracing  some  of  the  finest  sculptures  of 
antiquity,  and  the  master-pieces  of  the 
Italian  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  It  possesses  also  a  library 
of  100,000  volumes,  with  an  exceeding  rare 
collection  of  manuscripts.  The  Quirinal,  or 
summer  palace  of  the  Pope,  stands  on  the 
ancient  Quirinal  Hill,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  modern  city. 

But,  independent  of  its  particular  objects 
of  grandeur  and  magnificence, modern  Rome 
is  far  from  being  a  fine  city  ;  the  streets 
are  generally  narrow,  the  houses  crowded 
together,  and  the  dirt  and  filth  which  every- 
where abound  (and  Which  disfigure  many  of 
its  finest  and  most  interesting  monuments) 
are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  community. 
Of  its  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
most  majestic  is  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
or  Coliseum,  —  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
modern  dwellings ;  it  is  of  oval  shape,  564 
feet  in  length  and  467  feet  in  breadth,  and 
forms  a  magnificent  ruin,  consisting  of 
three  tiers  of  arches  one  above  another,  and 
surrounded  by  a  range  of  pilasters.  It  was 
anciently  used  for  the  sports  of  the  circus, 
(the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  gladiators,  &c.,) 
and  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 80,000  spectators.  The  temple  of  the 
Pantheon,  another  of  the  interesting  struc- 
tures of  antiquity,  has  been  converted  into 
a  Christian  church.  There  are,  besides,  in 
every  part  of  the  space  which  the  ancient 
walls  enclose,  remains  of  temples,  baths, 
tombs,  arches,  and  single  columns,  which  ex- 
cite admiration  not  less  by  the  solidity  and 
massiveness,  than  by  the  beauty,  of  their 
architecture. 

The  inhabitants  of  modern  Pome  number 
175,000.  Amongst  the  ordinary  residents 
are  numerous  foreigners,  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  many  of  whom 
reside  there  for  the  sake  of  being  enabled  to 
study  its  matchless  collections  of  works  of 
art.  The  University  of  Rome  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe. 

Near  its  mouth,  the  Tiber  divides  into 
two  small  branches;  on  the  southern  of 
these  is  Ostia,  once  the  flourishing  port  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned  on  account  of  malaria ;  Fiumi- 
cino,  on  the  northern  branch,  is  a  small 
place,  of  no  importance.  Civita  Vecchia, 
further  to  the  northward,  and  forty  miles 
north-west  of  Rome,  is  the  chief  naval  port 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  on  the  side  of  the 

Peter's,  both  in  the  near  and  in  the  distant  view, 
both  inside  and  outside.  The  reason  I  imagine  to 
be,  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  simple,  without 
accompaniment;  the  spectator  sees  it,  and  it 
alone  ;  and  receives  its  full  impression  undis- 
turbed, without  by  any  superfluity  of  parts,  or 
within  by  any  profusion  of  ornament.  St.  Peter's, 
again,  is  overloaded  in  the  exterior  by  so  many 
accompaniments  of  pillars,  colonnades,  and  or- 
naments, that  the  mind  receives  no  undivided 
impression  from  it  as  a  whole.  The  inside,  with 
its  silk  hangings,  brilliant  paintings,  polished 
marble  pillars,  statues,  gold  and  silver  altar-orna- 
ments, is  like  a  peep  into  a  child's  penny  show- 


Mediterranean.  It  is, however,  a  poor  place* 
with  only  7000  inhabitants.  Viterbo,  (11,000 
inhabitants,)  an  inland  town,  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  of  some  historic  note  during  the 
middle  ages,  is  39  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of 
Rome,  Bolsena,  (the  ancient  Vulsinium,)  on 
the  lake  to  which  its  name  is  given,  is 
further  to  the  northward. 

Terraclna,  an  insignificant  fishing-town  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  with  only  4000  in- 
habitants, lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  an  episcopal  palace  and  a  cathedral. 
Benerento,  (16,000  inhabitants,)  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  city,  of  historic  fame,  lies 
within  a  detached  district,  surrounded  by 
the  Neapolitan  territory,  at  a  distance  of 
31  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Naples. 

The  country  within  a  short  distance  of 
Rome  abounds  in  localities  of  note  in  the 
history  of  classic  or  of  medieval  times. 
Tivoli  (the  ancient  Tibur)  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teverone,  or  Anio,  eighteen  miles  to 
the  E.  by  N.  The  beautiful  cascades  which 
the  river  formed  at  Tivoli  are  said  to  have 
been  impaired  by  a  partial  alteration  of  its 
course.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Testa, 
with  the  villas  of  Adrian  and  Mecsenas,  add 
their  classic  interest  to  the  spot.  The  villa 
of  Horace  is  some  miles  further  to  the  north- 
ward, beside  the  little  stream  of  the  Licenza, 
which  joins  the  Teverone.  Palestrina  (the 
ancient  Praeneste)  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Rome  : 
its  citadel  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  campagna  and  the  eternal  city. 
Frascati,  not  far  from  the  ancient  Tusculum, 
is  a  small  episcopal  city  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  E.  of  Rome.  Not  far  distant,  to  the 
southward,  are  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Nemi,  with  (on  the  banks  of  the  former)  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  AlbaLonga.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  Velletri,  (12,000 
inhabitants,)  which  represents  the  ancient 
Velitrae,  the  birth-place  of  Augustus. 

The  second  city  of  the  Papal  States,  in 
point  of  population,  is  Bologna,  towards  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the 
plain  which  stretches  between  the  base  of  the 
Apennines  and  the  course  of  the  river  Po. 
Bologna  is  distinguished  for  its  ancient  Uni- 
versity, its  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
its  various  literary  institutions.  It  has 
72,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  consider- 
able manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  wax, chemi- 
cal works,  and  chemical  instruments,  with 
a  good  deal  of  inland  trade.  Ferrara,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bolog- 
na, and  in  a  flat,  marshy  district,  is  a  forti- 
fied city,  of  great  historic  fame,  and  the  seat 

box.  All  is  tinsel  and  glitter;  neither  the  eye 
nor  the  mind  takes  it  in  as  a  whole,  but  views  it 
in  detail ;  and,  from  the  multiplicity  and  splen- 
dour of  the  parts,  with  a  kind  of  painful  distrac- 
tion. You  stand  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
with  an  undivided  feeling  of  awe.  You  cross  and 
recross  St.  Peter's  before  you  are  led  to  look  up  at 
all,  so  many  other  objects  press  upon  your  no- 
tice ;  and  when  you  do,  it  is  from  comparison 
and  reflection,  not  from  immediate  impression, 
that  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
very  vast  and  sublime ;  and  that  you  ought  to 
feel  its  grandeur,  but  somehow  you  do  n't." 
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of  a  University.  It  has  31,000  inhabitants, 
dwelling  in  a  town  built  to  contain  more 
than  treble  that  number,  and  wears  conse- 
quently a  deserted  air.  Side  streets  vacant, 
houses  out  of  repair,  weather-stained,  and 
a  world  too  large  for  their  present  occu- 
pants, grass -grown  courts,  ragged  old  people 
—such  (says  Mr.  Laing)  is  the  picture  of 
these  ancient  Italian  cities.  Ravenna,  once 
the  sovereign  scat  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome,— afterwards,  under  the  exarchate, 
the  most  important  city  in  Italy,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  capital  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom— is  now  a  decayed  place,  with  little 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  about 
forty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Bologna: 
though  now  several  miles  inland,  l.'avenna 
formerly  stood  on  the  coast,  the  line  of 
which  has  receded,  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  sediment  by  the  waters  of  the  Po. 

Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to 
the  southward  of  ltavenna,  is  a  small  port 
with  17,500  inhabitants.  Ancona,  further  to 
the  south,  is  of  more  importance,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic.  It  has 
3(5,000  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of 
wax,  tallow,  silk,  hats,  and  paper.  The  har- 
bour, which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  is  formed  by  a  fine  mole, 
of  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  breakwater  on  the  other. 

Perugia,  an  inland  town,  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Apennines,  is  ninety  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Home,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
upper  Tiber.  It  has  some  silk  manufactures, 
a  University,  and  18,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  miles  distant  from  Perugia  is  the  con- 
siderable lake  of  that  name— the  ancient 
Trasimenus, — on  the  banks  of  which  Hanni- 
bal gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Roman 
army,  217  b.  c.  Rieti,  a  small  inland  town 
with  9000  inhabitants,  is  forty-two  miles  to 
the  N.  E.  of  Home.  Spoleto,  to  the  north- 
ward, has  6000  inhabitants. 

The  little  town  of  San  Marine,  thirty-six 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Ravenna,  and 
fifty-six  to  the  north  of  Perugia,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  a  sovereign  republic  which  is  wholly 
enclosed  within  the  Papal  territory.  The 
entire  territory  of  San  Marino  embraces  an 
area  of  twenty-twro  square  miles,  and  has 
in  all  a  population  of  bet  we  en  seven  and 
eight  thousand. 


5.    KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily — or 
the  kingdom  of  the,  two  Sicilies,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed — 'is  the  largest  of  the 
Italian  states.  The  continental  portion  ofr 
the  kingdom  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, or  intendencies.  Three  of  these  bear 
the  name  of  Abruzzo l — three  that  of  Cala- 
bria— two  are  called  Principato  (Citra  and 
Ultra).  The  others  are  Terra  di  Pari,  Ba- 
silicata,  Capitanata,  Molise,  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  Naples,  and  Otranto. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Naples,  is 
the  largest  city  in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  six 

1  Distinguished  as  Abruzzo  Citra,  Abruzzo  Ul- 
tra I.,  and  Abruzzo  Ultra  II. : — similarly,  three 


•    cities  in  Europe.     It  had  (in  1851] 
416,000  inhabitants. 

Natles  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the 
north  side  of  a  line  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  rises  from  the  shore  up  the  gradual 
slope  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  striking  character  of  its  ge-  j 
neral  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  bay,  or 
the  varied  beauty  of  its  immediate  environs. 
"The  Bay  of  Naples  (says  Mr.  Laing)  will 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  most 
imaginative  of  the  tribe  of  wanderers.  Dis- 
tant mountain-peaks  tipped  with  snow,  ris- 
ing in  the  dear,  intensely  blue  sky,  are  encir- 
cled by  the  deep  green  forests,  b<  k)W  which 
bright"  pasture  and  grabs  fields  join  to  a  rich 
network  over  the  face  of  the  country  of 
vineyards,  orchards, olive  and  orange  grov<  s, 
hamlets, towns,  villas,  terraces,  white  walls, 
and  a  dazzling  confusion  of  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  man.  This  splendid  hill  skirt- 
ing terminates  in  sea-Cliffs,  some  black, 
some  yellow,  some  bare,  some  bending  over 
the  waves  under  the  tangled  luxuriance  of 
southern  vegetation.  High  over  all,  the 
graceful  outline  of  Vesuvius  loses  its;  If  in 
the  Column  Of  smoke  which  rises  and  spreads 
in  the  heavens,  concentrating  the  innumer- 
able details  of  the  vast  scene  into  one  har- 
monious, glorious  whole.  Put  this  magnifi- 
cence of  nature  must  be  seen  :  it  cannot  be 
described.  It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  from 
the  sea.  On  shore  you  want  a  suitable  fore- 
ground. You  are  shut  in  between  white 
walls  on  a  dusty  road,  or  stand  upon  ter- 
races with  vineyards  and  orchards,  row  be- 
hind row,  all  around  you;  and  although 
these  may  please  at  a  great  distance,  they 
have  but'  a  patchy,  dotty  effect  near  the 
eye,  as  the  foreground  of  scenery.  The 
poet-painter  would  scarcely  select  such  ob- 
jects for  the  foreground  of  his  landscape. 
They  are  too  artificial.  The  great  clearness 
of  the  Italian  atmosphere,  the  absence  of 
mist, vapour,  or  exhalation  partially  hiding, 
partially  showing,  distant  objects,  and  thus 
giving  the  mind  play  upon  them,  is  also 
against  the  picturesque  effect  of  this  scenery 
in  general.  All  is  distinctly  seen.  There 
is  no  delusion,  or  rather  there  is  the  de- 
lusion that  distances  appear  smaller,  and 
elevations  lower,  than  they  actually  are.  In 
our  northern  scenery,  from  the  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  refraction  of  the  rays 
from  a  distant  mountain  makes  it  visually, 
and  to  the  sense  of  sight  positively,  higher 
than  the  actual  measurement  confirms :  and 
where  mist  and  cloud  partially  hide  the 
mountain  there  is  a  mental  refraction  mag- 
nifying the  unseen,  as  well  as  a  visual  re- 
fraction enlarging  the  seen.  It  is  this  dif- 
ference of  the  medium  through  which  a 
country  is  viewed,  and  which,  in  our  cloudy 
atmosphere,  brings  our  own  imaginations 
to  act  on  objects  of  mouutain-scenery,  that 
makes  the  traveller  from  the  north  doubt 
whether  the  mountains  he  sees  so  clearly 
and  minutely  in  the  south  are  really  so 
much  higher  than  those  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  half- hid  in  mist  and  vapour." 

Upon  its  land  side,  Naples  measures  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  in  circuit,  or  a  still 
are  Calabria  Citra,  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  and  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II., — with  Priucipato  Citra  and  Ultra. 
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larger  extent,  if  all  its  suburban  districts  be 
included.  It  has  no  walls,  nor  any  regular 
fortifications,  but  is  protected  by  three  forts, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  city.  The 
two  others  are  the  Castello  Nuovo,  close  to 
the  shore,  and  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo,  for- 
merly an  island,  but  now  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  jetty.  The  principal  streets  of 
Naples  are  wide  and  straight,  with  lofty  and 
substantial  houses  upon  either  side.  The 
streets  are  paved,  throughout  the  town,  with 
blocks  of  lava,  fitted  together  with  admirable 
regularity.  The  principal  thoroughfare,  the 
Strada  del  Toledo,  traverses  the  city  in  a 
N.  and  S.  direction.  At  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, not  far  from  the  shore,  are  the 
Royal  Palace,  and,  adjoining  it,  the  magni- 
ficent theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the  opera-house 
of  Naples.  The  squares  are  numerous,  but 
for  the  most  part  of  small  dimensions.  Foun- 
tains are  scattered  over  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city;  and  the  quays  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  furnish  fine  promenades, 
the  frequent  resort  of  the  crowd  of  idlers 
whom  Naples  always  contains. 

Relatively  to  its  extent  and  population, 
however,  the  Neapolitan  capital  contains 
few  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
the  stranger,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  infe- 
rior to  most  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy. 
Among  the  principal  is  the  cathedral  church 
of  Saint  Januarius,  (or  San  Gennaro,)  a  large 
Gothic  structure  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and 
said  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  Many  of  the  other  churches, 
of  which  there  are,  in  all,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred, possess  great  architectural  beauty. 

The  Palazzo  Reale,  or  Royal  Palace,  is  an 
immense  pile  of  building,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town.  Another  royal  residence  is 
the  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte,  situated  on  an 
eminence  of  that  name  to  the  northward  of 
the  city,  and  forming  the  usual  summer  re- 
sort of  the  king.  It  commands  magnificent 
views,  and  is  adorned  with  numerous  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  various  other  works  of 
art.  The  Museo  Barbonico,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  University,  contains  an  un- 
equalled collection  of  gems,  bronzes,  vases, 
and  similar  treasures,  besides  a  library  of 
150,000  volumes.  The  University  buildings 
are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town :  the  classes 
are  attended  by  about  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents. 

The  most  considerable  manufactures  of 
Naples  are  those  of  maccaroni  and  vermi- 
celli, which  constitute  (especially  the  for- 
mer) the  chief  food  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  population.  The  making  of  silk-stuffs 
is  extensively  pursued.  The  foreign  trade 
of  the  city  is  considerable,  though  only  ships 
of  small  tonnage  can  approach  the  quays. 

Naples  is  the  seat  of  a  crowded  and  noisy, 
though  indolent,  population:  nearly  every 
trade  and  amusement  are  carried  on  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  streets  swarm  with  people 
of  every  grade,  among  whom  the  lazzaroni, 
a  houseless  and  vagabond  class,  who  live 
alternately  by  every  description  of  roguery, 
combined  with  occasional  labour,  are  par- 
ticularly numerous.  Naples  is,  in  truth,  a 
wonderful  den  of  human  animals.  Beggars, 
thieves,  and  idlers,  lounge  at  every  corner ; 


ladies,  monks,  and  military,  fill  the  streets. 
The  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  Strada  del 
Toledo  is  as  great  as  in  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  London  ;  but  the  stream  of 
people  consists  for  the  most  part  of  idlers, 
not  of  people  hastening  silently  on  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  business.  In  this  me- 
tropolis of  the  south  all  are  talking  at  once 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and 
hands  and  arms  are  going  as  violently  as 
tongues.  In  the  secondary  and  poorer 
streets,  people  squatting  on  the  stones  in 
the  sun  or  shade,  sleeping,  eating,  working, 
hunting  for  vermin  in  their  clothes,  playing 
a  favourite  game  of  betting  on  the  number 
of  fingers  held  up,  (a  game  of  Roman  origin,) 
and  all  screaming  like  peacocks,  give  the 
traveller  an  odd  and  not  very  favourable 
impression  of  their  social  condition.  Near- 
ly all  tradesmen's  work — shoemakers',  tin- 
smiths', coppersmiths'  work — is  carried  on 
out  of  doors,  in  the  open  air,  amidst  the 
gossip  and  bustle  of  the  street  passengers  ; 
and  all  domestic  business  is  done  on  the 
pavement,  or  in  cellars,  or  in  vaults  of 
coa.chhouse-like  dwellings,  with  a  side  open 
to  the  street,  leaving  the  whole  interior  of 
the  household  exposed  to  view,  and  only 
shut  in  at  night,  or  in  rainy  weather.  Na- 
ples is,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  the  St. 
Giles's  of  Europe.  He  advises  a  plentiful 
importation  of  small-tooth  combs,  for  the 
use  of  English  visitors.  The  natives  require 
no  such  artificial  machinery.  They  may  be 
seen  sitting  in  a  row  before  their  doors, 
with  their  heads  in  each  others'  laps  by 
turns,  engaged  in  the  pleasing  study  of— 
animated  nature  !  Alas  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  dwellers  in  this  earthly  para- 
dise of  the  south !  1 

Among  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  are  Puzzuoli  and 
Baiae,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  a  few  miles 
to  the  westward.  On  the  road  to  Puzzuoli, 
(which  is  about  six  miles  distant  from  Na- 
ples,) the  visitor  passes  the  Grotto  of  Pau- 
silipo  and  the  Tomb  of  Virgil.  Baiae,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bay,  was  the  lux- 
uriant place  of  retreat  for  the  nobility  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  famous  lake  of  Aver- 
nus,  the  fabled  place  of  descent  into  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  the  smaller  Lucrine  lake, 
are  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  also  are  the 
ruins  of  Cumae  and  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl. 
Puzzuoli,  the  ancient  Puteoli,  possesses  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  an- 
cient buildings. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Na- 
ples, necessarily  attracts  the  prime  atten- 
tion of  strangers  —  especially  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  its  fires  are  burning, 
and  dense  masses  of  vapour  issue  from  its 
irregular  and  shattered  summit,  or  a  stream 
of  lava  flows  down  its  sides.  Vesuvius  is 
an  isolated  mountain,  rising  to  3792  feet  in 
height.  "  An  American  (sa»ys  Mr.  Laing) 
would  call  it  an  elegant  mountain,  and  no 
English  word  can  better  express  its  charac- 
ter, so  graceful  are  the  flowing  outlines  of 
its  slopes,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  on 
every  side.  Vesuvius  has  been  prodigiously 
higher  than  it  now  is,  for  the  Monte  Somma 
i  Notes  of  a  Traveller. 
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a  peak  about  800  yards  north  of  the  present 
cone,  and  Ottaiana  on  the  south,  are  ap- 
parently peaks  remaining  of  the  circumfer- 
enee  of  the  base  of  some  vast  ancient  cone. 
These  three  remaining  peaks,of  which  Monte 
Somma  is  the  highest,  belong  to  one  moun- 
tain-base, although  divided  above  by  Chasms 
of  the  vast  extinct  crater,  and  by  ravines 
below,  and  the  whole  mountain-mass  is  a 
single  independent  elevation  on  a  vast  plain, 
and  unconnected  with  the  Apennines.  To 
ascend  Vesuvius  is  no  very  difficult  feat. 
The  stranger  is  beset  with  guides  waiting 
at  Portici  with  their  mules  and  asses,  and, 
like  watermen  at  the  Tower  stairs,  clamor- 
ous for  a  fare,  and  so  violent  in  their  ges- 
ticulations, that  the  traveller  might  sup- 
pose they  were  going  to  roast  him  at  the 
volcano,  and  were  quarrelling  about  their 
shares  of  the  meat.  But  it  is  the  custom  of 
these  people  to  scream  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  to  use 
their  hands  and  arms,  as  well  as  their 
tongues,  as  explanatory  organs.-  In  fact, 
no  guide  is  necessary,  there  being  a  regular 
footpath,  and  the  shape  of  the  ground,  to 
lead  any  one  accustomed  to  hills,  and  the 
footpath  is  well  frequented  at  all  hours. 
You  ride  up  to  the  hermitage,  a  house  of 
two  stories  high,  like  an  old  Highland 
manse,  about  half-way  up, or  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  walk  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ascent.  It  is  situated  on  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  ravine  through  which 
the  lava  of  the  ancient  crater  of  Monte 
Somma  has  flowed,  and  that  through  which 
the  lava  of  the  present  crater,  in  its  recent 
eruptions,  has  partly  taken  its  course.  It 
is  a  ridge  formed  apparently  by  the  depo- 
sition of  stones  and  ashes  from  the  volcano, 
upon  a  natural  feature  of  the  ground-rock 
of  the  mountain.  The  hermitage  is  at  the 
end  of  the  cultivated  ground  on  the  side  of 
Vesuvius.  Above  it  all  is  lava  or  scoria;, 
and  some  of  this  rubbish  was  still  so  hot, 
that  lava  ejected  eight  months  before  ig- 
nited dry  leaves  thrust  into  its  crevices. 
At  this  hermitage  you  may  get  •hermit's 
fare  for  your  money,  a  bottle  of  good  wine 
and  an  omelette  ;  and  ladies  are  carried  to 
the  summit  from  hence  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  a  sort  of  sedan  chair,  with 
about  as  much  fatigue  and  danger  as  in 
being  sedanned  on  a  frosty  night  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  fashionable 
streets  of  the  city  of  Bath." 

The  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius  extend  to 
the  shores  of  the  bay.  At  the  mountain's 
foot,  beside  the  waters,  are  the  ancient 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  buried 
under  the  ashes  ejected  from  the  moun- 
tain during  a  memorable  eruption,  a.  n.  79, 
and  only  discovered  and  partially  excavated 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  Her- 
culaneum lies  five  miles  from  Naples,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  bay,  and  is  still  partly  covered  by  the 
large  modern  village  of  Resina.  Pompeii  is 
situated  further  to  the  south-eastj  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Naples  (near  the  modern 
town  of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata)  ;  great 
part  of  it  has  been  cleared  from  the  ashes 
under  which  it  had  so  long  lain  buried,  and 
it  exhibits  to  view  the  full  picture  of  what 


a  Itoman  city  was  ; — temples,  theatres,  baths, 
private  habitations,  and  the  shops  of  the 
different  trades.  Formerly,  the  various 
utensils  of  household  use,  the  tools  and 
other  implements  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
very  materials  upon  which  these  were  in 
process  of  being  exercised  when  the  catas- 
trophe occurred,  lent  interest  to  Pompeii; 
but  all  of  these  have  within  a  recent  period 
been  removed  to  Naples,  and  the  stranger 
now  beholds  a  mere  skeleton  in  the  resus- 
citated city  of  an  older  day. 

(Juntel-a-mare,  a  sea-port  town  with  18,000 
inhabitants,  is  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  Bay  of  N;iples,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stabie.  It  is  a  place  of  resort  to  visitors 
from  Naples,  on  account  of  its  hot-baths,  as 
well  as  from  the  natural  beauties  of  its 
locality.  Sorrento,  the  ancient  Surrentuin, 
is  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  bay,  opposite 
to  Naples. 

The  other  cities  in  this  portion  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom  are  all  of  very  inferior 
Importance  to  the  capital.  Capua,  (with 
8000  inhabitants,)  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Volturno,  eighteen  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Naples,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  fertile 
district, and  is  strongly  fortified:  it  is  partly 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
the  same  name,  at  a  distance  of  between 
two  and  three  miles  to  the  S.  E.,  and  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  attest  its  importance. 
Gaeta,  on  the  coast  further  northward — and 
on  the  shore  of  a  bay  which  rivals  that  of 
Naples  in  natural  beauty — is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  a  fortress,  and  a  cathedral. 

Salerno,  on  a  gulf  to  which  its  name  is 
given,  to  the  southward  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, is  an  important  commercial  city,  with 
10,000  inhabitants.  One  or  two  silk-fac- 
tories have  recently  been  established  there 
by  some  Swiss.  Salerno  was  long  noted  for 
its  school  of  medicine,  which  in  later  years 
has  lost  its  ancient  celebrity.  Bice  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salerno,  to 
the  prejudice  of  its  salubrity.  Upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  rocky  tongue  of  land 
which  intervenes  between  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno and  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  Amalfi,  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance  during 
the  middle  ages,  but  now  almost  entirely 
decayed.  A  fine  road  from  Salerno  to  Amain 
has,  however,  been  recently  constructed  by 
the  Neapolitan  government. 

Some  miles  south  of  Salerno,  the  traveller 
gazes  with  mingled  aAve  and  admiration 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Poestum : 

"  They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ; 
Awful  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not ! 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck, 
The  buffalo-driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on  !  " 

The  most  prominent  of  the  remains  is  that 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Potenza,  in  the 
province  of  Basilicata ;  Cosenza ,  in  the  nearer 
Calabria ;  and  Eeggio,  in  Calabria  Ultra, — are 
only  important  as  provincial  towns.  The 
last-named,  which  has  18,000  inhabitants, 
lies  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina, and  has  considerable  trade. 

Tarauto  (the  ancient  Tarentum)  exhibits 
in  the  present  day  but  small  remains  of  its 
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importance  in  former  times,  when  it  with- 
stood the  arms  of  Rome.  It  stands  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  extensive  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name:  there  are  extensive 
salt-marshes  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  pre- 
sent population  is  only  18,000.  Otranto,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  on  its  western 
side,  is  a  small  fortified  town,  Avith  4000  in- 
habitants. Brindisi,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
to  the  northward,  exhibits  but  poor  remains 
of  the  ancient  Brundusium,  which  it  re- 
presents. It  has  only  6500  inhabitants. 
Brundusium  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  ports  of  Italy,  and  has  still  the 
capability  of  becoming  so,  were  the  obstruc- 
tions which  have  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour  cleared 
away,  as  they  might  readily  be.  The  inner 
harbour,  cf  narrow  entrance,  is  almost  land- 
locked, but  the  channel  which  leads  into  it 
has  become  choked  with  sand.  The  classical 
student  remembers  Brundusium  in  con- 
nexion with  the  wars  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  the  former  of  whom  blockaded 
Pompey's  fleet  here,  and  as  the  scene  of  Vir- 
gil's death.  It  was  the  most  frequented 
port  of  embarkation  for  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Brundusium  was  import- 
ant also  during  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  loth  century :  it  is  said  to  have 
had  no  fewer  than  60,000  inhabitants  in  the 
12th  century.  Sari,  further  to  the  north, 
is  a  port  of  some  modern  importance,  with 
21,000  inhabitants.  Foggia,  in  the  interior, 
the  chief  city  of  Capitanata,  has  20,000  in- 
habitants; Campobasso,  in  the  province  of 
Molise,  only  8000 ;  Chieti,  the  chief  city  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  13,000  ;  and  Aquila, in  Abruz- 
zo  Ultra,  only  7000  inhabitants. 


The  island  of  Sicily,  which,  in  regard 
alike  to  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  is  one 
of  the  most  favoured  regions  on  the  globe, 
has  a  superficial  area  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  by  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  in  its  widest  limits. 
But  the  shape  of  the  island  is  triangular, 
and  it  gradually  narrows  from  its  eastern 
shores  towards  its  westernmost  limit.  The 
three  famous  promontories  anciently  known 
by  the  names  of  Pelorus,Pachynus,  and  Lily- 
baeum,  now  the  headlands  of  Faro,  Passaro, 
and  Boeo,  form  the  salient  points  of  the 
triangle.  A  range  of  mountains  extends 
through  the  length  of  Sicily,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  northern  coast,  and  throws 
off  branches  which  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior  :  the  general  height  of  these 
is  moderate,  their  loftiest  summits  scarcely 
exceeding  six  thousand  feet.  But  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  there  rises  the 
gigantic  cone  of  Etna,  the  most  considerable 
among  the  volcanoes  that  belong  to  this 
division  of  the  globe.  Etna  (or  Monte  Gi- 
bello,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it)  rises  from  a 
base  of  more  than  eighty  miles  in  circum- 
ference to  the  stupendoiis  height  of  10,874 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  waters.  All 
the  lower  portion  of  the  mountain  is  cover- 
ed with  dense  and  beautiful  vegetation : 
the  upper  part  is  naked,  and  blackened  by 
the  fires  of  numerous  eruptions.    Three  dis- 


tinct zones  are  distinguished  in  the  ascent 
by  the  mountain — a  fertile,  a  woody,  and  a 
desert  region.  The  first  is  well  cultivated, 
thickly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  olives, 
vines,  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic  herbs. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles  the 
mountain — an  extensive  forest,  six  or  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  affording  pasture  for 
numerous  flocks.  The  trees  are  of  various 
species,  the  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine,  being 
the  most  luxuriant,  while  some  tracts  ex- 
hibit groves  of  the  cork  and  beech.  Above 
the  forest  is  the  desert  region,  a  waste  of 
black  lava  and  scoriae.  The  eruptions  of 
Etna  have  been  frequent,  and  they  date 
from  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of  anti- 
quity :  besides  the  principal  crater,  which  is 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
from  which  sulphureous  vapours  are  almost 
continually  evolved,  there  are  numerous 
small  cones  or  openings  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  mountain,  in  places  where  the 
fire  contained  within  has  burst  through 
its  shattered  sides.  Sicily  is  watered  by 
numerous  small  rivers,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  are  the  Salso  or  Sineto  on  the 
east  coast,  with  the  Salso,  Platani,  and  Bel- 
lici,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The 
harbours  are  numerous  and  good. 

The  chief  cities  of  Sicily  are  Palermo  and 
Messina,  the  former  of  which  ranks  as  the 
capital.  Palermo,  (the  ancient  Panormus,) 
which  has  167,000  inhabitants,  is  finely  situ- 
ated upon  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce. It  contains  a  University  and  several 
other  literary  establishments,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  spacious  and  well-built  city.  Mes- 
sina, at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  strait  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  mainland,  though  smaller 
than  Palermo,  is  fully  equal  to  it  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Its  harbour  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  environs  are 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly-inhab- 
ited part  of  Sicily.  The  channel  between 
the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  Italian  peninsula 
is  called  4he  Strait  of  Messina. 

Mount  Etna  is  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Messina ;  near  the  foot  of 
Etna,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  is  the 
sea-port  of  Catania,  which  has  some  silk- 
manufactures,  and  is  of  some  commercial 
importance,  though  it  has  been  frequently 
overthrown  by  earthquakes.  Thirty  miles 
further  to  the  south  is  Siragusa,  a  small 
commercial  town,  built  amongst  the  extens- 
ive ruins  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  sea-ports  of  antiquity. 

Marsala,  a  considerable  sea-port  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Sicily,  is  celebrated 
for  the  wine  called  by  its  name,  in  the  ex- 
port of  which  it  carries  on  a  great  trade. 
Eighteen  miles  to  the  north  is  Trapani,  (the 
ancient  Drepanum,)  a  busy  commercial  town , 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  coral  fishery. 


PARMA  AND  MODENA. 
The  minor  states  of  Italy  are  the  Duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena ;  with  the  little  re- 
public of  San  Marino,  already  noticed.   The 
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territories  of  Parma  and  Modena  are  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  the  Po,  and  lie  between 
Austrian  Lombard?  on  the  north,  the  Papal 
and  Sardinian  States  on  the  east  and  West, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  on  the 
south.  A  small  detached  part  of  Modena 
lies  beyond  the  Apennines,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Duchy  of  Parma  has  an  area  of  2300 
square  miles,  with  497,000  inhabitants.  The 
Duchy  of  Modena  comprises  2331  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  563,000.  Parma 
was  allotted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  wife  of 
Napoleon;  on  her  decease  it  passed  to  the 
then  Duke  of  Lucca,  whose  prior  territory, 
Lucca,  became  attached  to  Tuscany. 

Parma,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that 
name,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Po, 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  the  richest  pas- 
tares,  It  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  city, 
with  41,000  inhabitants,  adorned  with  many 
fine  works  of  art,  and  the  seat  of  a  Univer- 
sity. Piacenza  (or  Placcntia)  adjoins  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  and  has  30,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Modena,  (27,000  inhabitants,)  seated  in  the 
plain  midway  between  the  river  Po  and  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  that  name,  and  possesses  a  Uni- 
versity, with  other  literary  institutions. 
Reggio,  the  birth-place  of  Ariosto,  with 
16,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
tract  of  country,  to  the  westward  of  Mo- 
dena. Carrara,  (5000  inhabitants,)  to  the 
south  of  the  Apennines,  is  noted  for  its 
quarries  of  statuary  marble.  Massa,  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Carrara,  has  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  to- 
wards the  external  appearance  of  which 
the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Carrara  have 
largely  contributed.  There  are  several 
other  places  of  the  name  of  Massa  in  Italy  ; 
in  distinction  from  these,  the  one  here  re- 
ferred to  is  called  Massa  Ducale,  (i.  e.  ducal 
Massa,)  or  Massa  di  Carrara. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population.— The  total  population  of  Italy 
(including  Savoy)  is  about  twenty-three 
millions  and  a  half,  an  average  for  the  whole 
country  of  190  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  which  is  also  the  proportion  of  the 
Neapolitan  States.  But  some  parts  of  Italy 
have  a  much  higher  ratio  of  population, 
and  Lombardy  excels  in  populousness  any 
country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  only 
of  Belgium,  England,  and  some  small  por- 
tions of  Germany. 

Like  the  people  of  Greece,  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  Italy  are  a  mixed  race,  de- 
scended in  part  from  the  various  tribes  of 
foreigners  (Greeks,  Germans,  Goths,  and 
others)  who  have  at  different  times  migrated 
into  the  peninsula  and  become  intermingled 
with  the  original  population.  Put  there  is 
nevertheless  a  marked  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  habits,  among  the 
whole  body  of  the  inhabitants,  which  stamps 
them  as  a  distinct  people.  Their  language, 
the  Italian,  is  based  upon  the  ancient  Latin 
tongue,  but  bears  a  less  decided  resemblance 


to  it  than  the  Romaic  does  to  the  ancient 
Greek. 

The  Savoyards  for  inhabitants  of  Savoy) 
belong  to  the  French  family  of  nations,  and 
s))(;ik  the  language  of  France-  They  are 
generally  a  hardy  and  industrious  race  of 
mountaineers;  many  of  them  emigrate  to 
distant  countries  in  search  of  employment, 
and  afterwards  return  home  to  enjoy  amidst 
their  native  mountains  the  fruits  of  years 
of  industry. 

Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture. — Italy  is 
chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and  in  many 
parts  the  soil  is  not  excelled  in  fertility 
and  productiveness  by  any  portion  of  the 
globe,  in  Lombardy  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  are  connected  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  about  eight-ninths  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  province  are  under 
actual  cultivation.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  considerable  tracts  are  • 
pasturage,  and  some  are  left  altogether 
waste;  but  in  the  Neapolitan  territories 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  owing 
to  the  backward  and  defective  processes  of 
husbandry,  the  indolence  of  a  lai  - 
tion  of  the  people,  and  a  variety 
causes,  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Particular  parts  of  the  country  arc  spe- 
cially devoted  to  certain  products:  thus 
Lombardy  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  the  Sardinian  territories  and  Tus- 
cany for  the  culture  of  the  olive;  and  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  for  the  growth  of  the 
vine  and  other  fruits. 

In  Lombardy,  besides  wheat,  maize,  and 
other  grains,  considerable  crops  of  rice  arc 
raised  in  the  tract  situated  between  the 
Adige  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Po,  the 
land  being  artificially  laid  under  water  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  growth  of  the  mul- 
berry is  largely  extending  itself,  and  the 
produce  of  silk  in  this  province  is  very 
great, amounting  to  more  than  half  the  total 
quantity  furnished  by  Italy.  In  one  district 
of  Lombardy  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mi- 
lan, Pavia,  and  Lodi,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Po  to  those  of  its  tributaries 
the  Ticino  and  the  Adda)  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cattle  are  kept,  and  cheese  and  butter 
are  produced  in  very  large  quantities.  This 
tract  supplies  the'  celebrated  Parmesan 
cheese,  which  is  largely  exported  to  other 
countries. 

In  the  Papal  States  agriculture  is  gener- 
ally in  even  a  more  backward  state  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  the  chief  attention 
of  the  farmers  is  given  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  large  numbers  of  Avhich,  with  numer- 
ous herds  of  sheep, are  pastured  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  elsewhere.  Goats  are  numerous 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Through- 
out the  country  oxen  are  universally  used 
for  the  plough,  and  also,  in  many  districts, 
buffaloes,  which  are  tolerably  numerous. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry,  is 
combined  with  that  of  corn,  since  the  land 
produces  better  crops  of  grain  when  shel- 
tered by  trees  from  the  burning  rays  of  a 
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summer  sun.  The  vines  are  here  trained 
upon  elms  or  poplars,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which,  or  under  that  of  myriads  of  olive- 
trees,  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  corn  are 
seen  to  flourish.  Around  the  sides  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  (as  over  the  whole  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples)  are 
numerous  vineyards,  which  yield  the  most 
delicious  fruit ;  and  the  frequent  devasta- 
tions caused  by  its  eruptions  do  not  hinder 
the  Neapolitan  peasant  from  returning  to 
his  fields,  or  prevent  the  mountain  from 
again  becoming,  after  the  immediate  cause 
of  alarm  has  passed  away,  the  seat  of  a  nu- 
merous population. 

The  island  of  Sicily  shares  in  all  the  rich- 
est productions  of  southern  Italy  ;  its  wheat 
is  reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
in  ancient  times  regarded  as  the  granary  of 
Home,  though  now  (owing  to  defective  agri- 
culture and  other  causes)  it  sometimes  does 
not  produce  enough  for  the  consumption  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  The  vine  is  extens- 
ively cultivated,  and  produces  in  some  places 
excellent  wine. 

In  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  a  third 
part  of  the  surface  is  laid  out  in  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  olive-grounds.  The  grain  is 
of  superior  quality  ;  the  wines  are  equal  to 
those  of  Spain,  and  the  olives  are  not  in- 
ferior to  those  from  the  finest  parts  of  Italy. 
The  orange-groves  of  Milis  have  been  no- 
ticed in  a  preceding  page.  The  produce  of 
the  dairy  is  also  excellent  and  abundant. 
The  whole  island  indeed  abounds  in  rich 
natural  produce,  furnished  by  the  sponta- 
neous fertility  of  the  soil;  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  comparatively  neglected  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Savoy  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  only  the  lower  hills  and 
slopes,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  that 
will  admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough  or  the 
spade. 

Manufactures.  — Italy  is  not  generally  a 
manufacturing  country  :  the  silk-manufac- 
ture is  the  most  considerable,  and  gives  em- 
ployment in  most  of  the  towns  in  Lombardy, 
and  also  to  a  less  extent  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Sardinian  States  this 
branch  of  industry  has  progressed  greatly  of 
late  years,  and  some  of  the  silk-manufac- 
tures of  Turin  almost  rival  those  of  Lyons. 
Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  also 
made  both  in  Lombardy  and  elsewhere, 
and  supply  the  ordinary  clothing  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

Milan  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  arms,  and  iron- work  of  all 
kinds  is  extensively  carried  on  there  and  at 
several  other  towns  in  Lombardy,  which  is 
indeed  the  principal  seat  of  such  manufac- 
turing industry  as  Italy  possesses.  Besides 
the  above,  the  making  of  cotton-fabrics, 
straw-plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  straw- 
hats,  paper,  parchment, leather,  glass,  porce- 
lain, and  musical  instruments,  is  pursued  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  wealth  of  Italy  con- 
sists in  its  raw  produce,  and  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  articles,  whether  of 
luxury  or  necessity,  is  derived  from  abroad. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  Italy  is 
considerable,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  larger 


extent  with  England  than  with  any  other 
country.  Next  to  Germany  and  Holland, 
Italy  imports  the  largest  quantity  of  British 
manufactured  goods :  cotton -stuffs  and  yarn 
constitute  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
these,  and  the  remainder  embrace  woollen 
goods,  refined  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  hard- 
ware, coal,  and  various  articles  of  colonial 
produce.  A  great  amount  of  trade  is  also 
carried  on  with  the  Russian  provinces  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  countries  round  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  with  France,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  other  European  states.  Besides 
the  articles  above  mentioned,  Italy  imports 
corn  from  Odessa  and  Alexandria,  wool  from 
the  Levant,  wines  from  France  and  Spain, 
salt-fish  from  the  countries  of  north-western 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  various  manu- 
factured articles  from  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  Leghorn  is  the  most  extens- 
ive seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy,  and 
constitutes  a  depot  from  which  great  part 
of  its  people  are  supplied  with  the  produce 
of  other  nations. 

The  exports  of  Italy  consist  of  olive-oil, 
silk,  kid  and  lamb  skins ;  sulphur,  borax, 
alum;  straw-hats  and  plait;  wines;  lemons, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits;  oak  and  cork 
bark,  timber,  charcoal,  potash;  coral,  an- 
chovies, wax,  liquorice,  essences,  and  per- 
fumery. The  raw  silk  is  chiefly  supplied  to 
France  ;  the  oil,  fruits,  and  other  Italian 
produce,  to  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
other  European  nations. 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  the  principal  seat  of 
foreign  commerce  in  the  Sardinian  States ; 
Venice,  in  the  Austrian  part  of  Italy  ;  Leg- 
horn, in  the  territory  of  Tuscany;  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Ancona,  in  the  Papal  States ; 
and  Naples,  with  Palermo  and  Messina,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Internal  communication. — In  the  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  States,  and  also  in  Tuscany, 
the  roads  are  generally  good,  and  are  kept 
in  tolerable  order  ;  but  in  central  and  south- 
ern Italy  they  are  very  defective,  and,  owing 
to  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  is  largely  impeded,  even 
by  the  moderate  elevations  of  the  Apennine 
chain.  The  best  roads  in  the  Papal  States 
are  the  still  existing  Roman  highways. 
There  are  numerous  passes  over  the  Alps, 
by  which  communication  is  carried  on  with 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Mules 
are  generally  used  for  purposes  of  transport 
over  these  and  the  other  mountain-roads. 
In  the  Austrian  part  of  Italy,  an  extensive 
line  of  railway  has  been  constructed  be- 
tween Milan  and  Venice,  with  branches  to 
various  other  towns.  Turin  and  Genoa  are 
similarly  connected,  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
and  there  are  also  other  lines  in  Piedmont, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Neapolitan  States.  Canals 
are  very  numerous  in  Lombardy,  and  some 
of  them  are  navigable,  but  they  are  more 
generally  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation. 

Government.— The  political  state  of  Italy 
is  anomalous.  There  are  an  Italian  nation, 
a  people  with  common  language,  a  common 
literature,  and  uniform  (or  nearly  uniform) 
manners,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  but  there 
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is  no  Italian  state,  no  Italy,  in  the  political 
meaning  of  the  term.   Italy  is  a  geographical 

division,  like  Poland  or  Hungary,  but  no- 
thing more.  There  i»  not  even  the  bond  of 
political  union  which  links  the  German 
Itates  together.  The  iron  heel  of  the  stranger 
treads  down  the  aspirations  of  Italian  na- 
tionality, and  three-fourths  of  the  finest 
country  in  Europe  are  a  prey  either  to  the 
dull  and  leaden  despotism  of  Austrian  rule, 
to  the  deadening  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
sway,  or  to  the  stupid  and  ignorant  barbar- 
ism of  Neapolitan  tyranny.  Only  in  Sar- 
dinia is  there  anything  approaching  to  free- 
dom, any  unfettered  expression  of  tin 
popular  mind  and  will,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  future  hopes  of  Italy  are  centred. 

"  No  one  (says  a  recent  Italian  tourist)  can 
ci'oss  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  without 
being  struck  with  the  contrast  it  presents 
to  the  other  Italian  States.  While  they 
are  decaying  like  a  corpse,  it  is  flourishing 
like  the  chestnut- trees  of  its  own  mount, .ins. 
The  very  faces  of  the  people  may  tell  you 
that  the  country  is  free  and  prosperous.  Its 
Citizens  walk  about  with  the  cheerful,  active 
air  of  men  who  have  something  to  do  and 
to  enjoy,  and  not  with  the  listless, despond- 
ing, heart-sick  look  which  marks  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  States  of  Italy.  Here, 
too,  you  miss  that  universal  beggary  and 
vagabondism  that  disfigure  and  pollute  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  peninsula.  What 
rich  loam  the  ploughman  turns  up!  "What 
magnificent  vines  shade  its  plains  !  Public 
works  are  in  progress,  railways  have  been 
formed,  and  new  houses  are  building.  Not 
fewer  than  a  hundred  houses  were  built  in 
Turin  last  year,  which  is  more,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, than  all  the  other  Italian  towns  out 
of  Piedmont  taken  together."! 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  territory  forms 
part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  is  under 
the  administration  of  a  viceroy  appointed 
by  the  Austrian  crown.  The  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  the 
dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  heredi- 
tary sovereignties.  The  Ecclesiastical  States 
are  under  the  temporal  rule  of  the  Pope,  or 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mho  is 
elected  for  life  by  the  college  of  Cardinals, 
out  of  their  own  number.  All  these  govern- 
ments are  strict  despotisms,  in  which  the 
will  of  the  ruler  is  absolute,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sardinia,  to  which  a  representative 
constitution  was  granted  by  the  late  king, 
Charles  Albert.  This  has  been  continued 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  his  successor, 
and  has  resulted  in  those  numerous  improve- 
ments in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Sardinian  population  which  contrast  so 
strongly  with  the  aspect  presented  by  the 
other  Italian  States. 

The  insurrectionary  movements  of  1848-9, 
which  for  a  time  appeared  likely  to  result 
in  the  establishment  of  national  unity 
amongst  the  Italian  people,  only  served  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion more  strongly  over  many  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  country.  The  arms  of  Charles 
Albert,  at  first  successful,  were  unable  to 


withstand  the  more  matured  and  disciplined 
foive  of  Austria;  and  the  Roman  people, 
after  heroic  efforts  in  defence  of  their  self- 
asserted  freedom,  succumbed  to  the  ungener- 
ous opposition  of  a  foreign  power,  and  fell 
beneath  the  superior  military  strength  of  a 
French  army. 

The  llonum  Catholic  religion  prevails  al- 
most universally  throughout  Italy,  and  the 
clergy  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the 
population.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  Jews  in  the  principal  towns  and 
places  of  trade,  especially  at  Rome,  Leghorn, 
and  Venice,  as  well  as  many  (.reek  and 
other  foreigners,  to  whom  religious  tolera- 
tion is  generally  allowed. 

Among  the  many  good  results  of  the  free 
representative  constitution  now  enjoyed  by 
Sardinia,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  is  the 
general  extension  there  of  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration.  The  descendants  of  the 
"Waldenses— so  long  persecuted  by  the  ElO 
misli  Church — are  now  enabled  to  worship 
at  peace  in  their  native  valleys,  and  even 
within  the  Sardinian  capital.  Concomi- 
tantly with  this  improved  spirit  is  a  general 
extension  throughout  the  Sardinian  States 
of  the  means  of  instruction  to  all  classes  of 
the  population. 

Education  is  scarcely  known  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Italy,  and  the  grossest  su- 
perstition and  ignorance  generally  prevail. 
Exceptions  to  this  occur  in  Sardinia,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  also  in  l.onibardy  and  Tus- 
cany. Put  in  the  two  latter  states,  the 
means  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  arc  still  defective. 

Universities  are  numerous  in  Italy,  and 
are  established  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns;  but  they  have  fallen  from  their 
former  importance,  and  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  most  of  them  have  little  reference 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  Notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, however,  the  upper  classes  of  Italians 
are  a  highly-cultivated  people,  and  their 
country  has  always  been  the  native  home  of 
arts  and  literature.  The  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts  arc  numerous, 
and  are  placed  in  connexion  with  schools  in 
which  painting, sculpture, and  architecture, 
are  taught  by  competent  masters  :  the  most 
important  of  these  are  at  Home,  Florence, 
and  Pologna. 

Italy  contains  a  great  number  of  public 
libraries,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  books  of 
rare  value,  though  generally  deficient  in 
works  of  science  and  modern  literature. 
Museums  and  galleries  of  art  are  also  nu- 
merous in  all  the  principal  towns,  and 
those  of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  are 
especially  distinguished,  and  are  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Throughout  the  country,  indeed,  every  pa- 
lace of  the  nobility,  and  every  public  build- 
ing, is  a  cabinet  of  art ;  picture-galleries  are 
found  everywhere,  and  the  churches  are 
generally  adorned  by  exquisite  pieces  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished by  their  architectural  beauty. 

The    moral    and    social    condition    of   the 
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Italian  population  is  a  puzzle  to  the  politi- 
cal economist,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  as 
unsatisfactory  as  is  the  political  aspect  of 
the  country.  The  Italian  people  are  at 
once  the  most  refined  and  the  most  super- 
stitious in  Europe — the  most  cultivated, 
and  the  most  immoral.  Patrons  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  attaining,  indeed,  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  their  culture,  they  disregard  all 
that  is  useful — all  that  contributes  to  the 
solid  improvement  of  a  nation.  Italy  is  a 
nation  of  princes  and  beggars.  The  sanc- 
tities of  domestic  life  are  unknown  —  the 
obligations  of  the  marriage  tie  studiously 
disregarded.  Amongst  the  upper  classes, 
every  married  woman  is  accompanied  by 
her  cavalier  servente,  or  cicisbeo,  who  is  a 
more  convenient  appendage  than  a  husband, 
and  equally  necessary.  The  lower  orders 
follow  the  example  of  their  betters,  with 
less  of  refinement.  Moral  depravity  reigns 
throughout,  and  only  fails  to  shock  from 
the  very  universality  of  its  prevalence. 

According  to  a  writer  whom  we  have  al- 
ready largely  quoted,  and  whose  authority 
upon  matters  of  social  economy  is  deserv- 
edly of  high  esteem,  the  difference  in  the 
condition  and  civilization  of  the  Italian  and 
British  people  may  be  traced  in  great 
measure  to  natural  causes  of  climate,  soil, 
and  situation.  The  climate  and  soil  of  Italy 
are  incomparably  more  productive  than  is 
the  case  with  Great  Britain.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  two  countries  does  not  differ 
very  widely.  "  Both  (says  Mr.  Laing)  are 
inhabited  in  much  the  same  way,  that  is, 
in  a  great  number  of  very  large  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  in  hamlets  and  single  rural 
habitations.  But  the  Italian  population  is 
unquestionably  far  behind  the  British  in 
the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  in  civil  and  political  liberty,  in 
wealth,  intelligence,  industry,  and  in  their 
moral  condition.  To  what  can  this  differ- 
ence be  ascribed?  Italy  was  far  advanced — 
as  far  in  many  points  as  she  is  at  this  day — 
before  England  had  started  in  the  course  of 
civilization,  and  when  Scotland  was  in  a 
state  of  gross  barbarism.  The  Englishman 
ascribes  this  to  the  want  of  constitutional 
government ;  the  Scotchman,  to  the  want  of 
pure  religious  doctrine." 

But  not  so  thinks  our  philosophical  in- 
quirer. "  It  is,  (pursues  he,)  in  truth,  neither 
the  bad  government  nor  the  bad  religion 
of  Italy  which  keep  her  behind  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  blessings  of  Italy 
are  her  curse.  Fine  soil  and  climate,  and 
an  almost  equal  abundance  of  production 
over  all  the  land,  render  each  man  too  in- 
dependent of  the  industry  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Italy  has  not,  like  all  other  countries 
which  have  attained  to  any  considerable 
and  permanent  state  of  general  civilization 
and  industry,  one  portion  of  her  population 
depending,  from  natural  causes,  upon  an- 
other portion  for  necessary  articles  —  no 
highland  and  lowland,  no  inland  and  sea- 
coast  populations  producing  different  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  exchanging  with  each 
other  industry  for  industry — no  wine-grow- 
ing population,  and  corn-growing  popula- 
tion, as  in  France,  depending  upon  each 
other's  production.     She  has  no  natural  di- 


vision of  her  social  body  into  growers  and 
consumers,  because  every  inhabitable  corner 
of  the  peninsula  grows  almost  the  same  kind 
of  products, — corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  fruits  ; 
and  every  consumer  is  a  producer :  and 
there  is  no  natural  capability  in  the  coun- 
try of  raising  an  artificial  division  in  its 
population  by  trade  or  manufacture.  The 
great  source  of  industry  and  civilization  in 
France  is  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
its  natural  exclusion  from  all  the  north  of 
France.  It  is  the  greatest  manufacture  in 
the  world.  It  not  only  gives  within  France 
itself  a  constant  interchange  of  industry 
for  industry,  as  the  country  north  of  Paris 
produces  no  wine;  but  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  all  America,  all  the  world  where 
Christians  dwell,  consume  wines  of  French 
production.  Italy  has  not  this  advantage. 
With  her  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  productive- 
ness of  soil  and  climate  over  all,  both  in  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  her  products,  no 
considerable  masses  of  her  population  are 
depending  on  each  other's  industry  for  the 
supply  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  insepara- 
bly bound  up  with  each  other  by  common 
interests. 

"  Italy  has  no  natural  capabilities  of  rais- 
ing up  such  a  division  in  the  masses  of  her 
population  by  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry.  There  is  little  command  of  water- 
power,  and  none  of  fire-power,  in  the  Italian 
peninsula  for  moving  machinery.  The  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Ticino,  and  all  the  Alpine 
rivers  ;  the  Tiber,  the  Arno,  and  all  from 
the  Apennines,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  at  their  main  sources,  partake  of  the 
character  of  mountain-streams,  having  such 
difference  of  level  at  different  seasons  that 
mill-seats  on  their  banks,  at  which  water- 
power  can  be  always  available,  are  extreme- 
ly rare.  The  corn-mills  on  those  rivers  are 
constructed  on  rafts  or  boats  anchored  in 
the  stream,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  water.  Italy, 
also,  notwithstanding  her  vast  extent  of 
sea-coast,  is  badly  situated  for  commercial 
industry,  or  supporting  a  seafaring  popula- 
tion. She  has  little  coasting-trade,  because 
all  parts  of  her  territory  produce  nearly 
the  same  articles  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  has  little  trade,  for 
the  same  reason,  with  the  other  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Her  sea-coast,  also, 
is  in  general  uninhabitable  from  malaria; 
so  that  no  great  mass  of  population  de- 
riving the  means  of  living  from  commercial 
industry,  and  distinct  from  the  inland  popu- 
lation, can  ever  be  formed. 

"  Cities  and  towns  are,  no  doubt ,  numerous 
in  Italy,  and  perhaps  so  many  masses  of  po- 
pulation of  from  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons, down  to  two  or  three  thousand,  can- 
not be  found  anywhere  else  in  Europe  with- 
in so  small  an  area  as  in  the  plains  of  this 
peninsula.  But  these  cities  and  towns  are 
of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  country  is 
so  fertile,  that  each  of  these  masses  of  popu- 
lation draws  its  subsistence  from,  and  ex- 
tends its  influence  over,  a  very  small  circle 
beyond  its  own  town  walls.  All  capital,  in- 
dustry ,  intelligence,  civil  authority,  and  busi- 
ness, public  or  private;  ail  trade,  manufac- 
ture, or  consumption  of  the  objects  of  trade 
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and  manufacture,  and,  it  may  be  said,  all 
civilization,  are  centralized  within  these 
cities,  and  the  small  circles  of  country  around 
them  from  which  they  draw  the  articles  of 
their  consumption.  Italy  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  working,  in  social 
economy,  of  the  system  of  centralization  in 
towns  or  seats  of  provincial  government,  of 
the  civil  establishments,  intelligence,  and 
wealth  of  a  country.  Each  city  or  town, 
within  its  own  circle,  suffices  for  itself,  is  a 
metayer  family  upon  a  great  scale  living  up- 
on its  own  farm,  and  having  no  dependence 
upon,  or  connexion  with,  the  industry,  in- 
terests, prosperity,  or  business,  of  its  neigh- 
bours in  the  land;  and  very  little  communi- 
cation or  traffic  with  any  other  masses  of 
population,  by  carriers,  waggons,  carts,  dili- 
gences, or  water  conveyances, the  objects  of 
interchange  being  from  the  general  bounty 
of  nature  but  very  few  between  them.  They 
are  moral  oases,  beyond  which  all  is  desert. 
Within  them,  people  are  refined,  intelligent, 
wealthy,  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  inspired  with  liberal  ideas  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people  and  national 
independence  of  their  country ;  and  without, 
the  people  belong  to  a  different  country,  age, 
and  state  of  civilization,  are  ignorant,  rude, 
poor,  half-civilized,  clothed  in  sheep-skins, 
or  unscoured,  brown,  woollen  cloaks,  or  are 
half- clothed,  enjoying,  in  supreme  indo- 
lence in  the  sunshine  or  the  shade,  a  rough 
bellyful,  without  a  care  or  wish  for  other 
gratifications  or  other  social  condition.  The 
town  populations  and  higher  classes  have 
sailed  out  of  sight  of  the  main  body  of  the 
people.  Our  cities  and  toAvns  are  generally 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  congregating  men  in  gradually  in- 
creasing masses  of  population  which  depend 
upon  the  country  around,  and,  in  our  less 
productive  soil  and  climate,  upon  a  much 
greater  circle  of  country  around,  for  their 
supplies  of  food ;  but  not  for  the  means  of 
buying  food.  Here,  the  town  populations 
draw  the  means  of  buying,  as  well  as  what 
they  buy,  from  the  country,  leaving  on  the 
land  the  cattle  and  the  peasantry  to  repro- 
duce next  year  their  own  food,  and  the  in- 
comes of  the  town  populations.  The  princes, 
nobility,  or  other  landholders,  where  the 
land  is  not,  as  in  Tuscany,  divided  among  the 
peasantry,  the  higher  clergy,  the  military 
and  civil  establishments  of  government,  local 
and  general,  with  their  armies  of  function- 
aries, live  in  the  towns  and  cities  with  the 
tradesmen  who  live  by  supplying  them.  The 
traffic  between  town  and  country  is  small ; 
because  there  are  no  consumers  in  the 
country ,  its  produce  is  consumed  in  the  towns 
without  any  return.  The  interchange  of  in- 
dustry between  town  and  town  is  still  less, 
for  each  population  is  a  little  state  within 
itself,  sufficing  within  its  own  circle  for  all 
its  demands,  and  hampered,  besides,  with  all 
sorts  of  impediments  to  communication,  with 
passports,  town  duties,  custom-house  ex- 
aminations, and  formalities  at  the  town 
gates.  Italy  is  dotted  over  with  these  separ- 
ate and  distinct  masses  of  population,  form- 
ing no  whole  of  power,  wealth-connected 
industry, common  interests,  objects,  or  feel- 
ings ;  and  this  state  of  disunion  in  the  social 


economy  of  the  Italian  people  is,  I  apprehend, 
the  effect  of  natural,  not  of  political,  causes. 

"Nature  having  bestowed  almost  equally 
over  all  the  inhabitable  land  of  Italy  all  that 
man  requires  in  a  low  but  not  uncomfort- 
able condition,  neutralises  by  her  very 
bounty  the  main  element  of  social  union — 
the  dependence  of  men  upon  the  interchange 
with  each  other  of  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry. Man  is  cemented  to  man  by  mutual 
wants.  Social  union,  national  spirit,  inter- 
ests and  industry,  exist  only  in  masses  of 
people  living  by  each  other.  Identity  of 
language,  religion,  laws,  government,  will 
not,  as  we  see  in  Germany,  amalgamate  into 
one  nation  populations  having  no  want  of 
each  other  in  their  ordinary  modes  of  exist- 
ence, no  dependence  on  each  other  for  the 
necessaries  or  enjoyments  of  life.  This  dis- 
union appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
state  of  the  groups  of  populations  on  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  power  of  the  sword, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  the  power 
of  commercial  capital,  in  the  middle  ages; 
the  power  of  the  sword  again  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon,  compressed  Italy,  or  distinct  por- 
tions of  Italy,  into  national  masses  in  form 
and  government:  but  when  the  pressure 
was  removed,  the  parts  started  asunder 
again  ;  the  cement  was  wanting  which  holds 
men  together  in  effective  national  union, 
viz.  their  mutual  Avants,  and  the  exchange 
of  industry  against  industry,  to  supply 
mutual  wants.  They  are  a  people  living, 
each  family  for  itself,  in  a  remarkably  un- 
connected social  state,  even  in  the  same 
communities,  and  without  need  of,  or  con- 
fidence in,  each  other ;  and,  as  communities, 
unimbued  with  any  common  feeling  or  spirit 
that  can  be  called  national.  This  has  ever 
been  so.  The  earliest  period  of  Roman 
history  shows  Italy  in  the  same  state  of 
social  economy  as  at  the  present  hour.  The 
bounty  of  nature  enables  man  to  live  un- 
connected with  man  by  ties  of  common 
interests  and  necessities,  and  exchanges  of 
industry. 

"  Besides  this  natural  cause  for  the  per- 
manently stationarv  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  the  means  of  the  country, 
its  time,  labour,  and  capital,  have  been  de- 
plorably wasted.  If  the  influx  of  riches 
constitute  national  wealth,  Italy  should  be 
the  richest  country  in  Europe,  instead  of 
one  of  the  poorest.  But  the  enormous 
capital  which  superstition  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  even  to  modern  times,  drew 
to  Rome,  the  vast  wealth  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  brought,  in  the  same  ages, 
to  Elorence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice,  have  all 
been  laid  out  unreproductively,  and  have 
not  left  a  trace  behind  in  the  condition, 
well-being,  or  industry  of  the  people.  The 
vestiges  of  all  these  riches  are  to  be  seen 
only  upon  the  face  of  the  land  in  palaces, 
churches,  and  ornaments,  not  in  the  habits, 
ideas,  or  industry,  of  the  people.  It  has 
been  reckoned  that  the  churches  of  Italy, 
with  their  embellishments,  their  marbles, 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  paint- 
ings, and  statuary,  have  cost  more  than  the 
fee-simple  of  the  whole  land  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  would  amount  to,  if  sold  at  the 
present  average  price  of  land  per  acre.  This 
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enormous  outlay  of  capital  lias  been  alto- 
gether unreproductive.  If  we  look  again  at 
the  vast  and  splendid  palaces,  with  their 
ornamental  architecture,  their  magnificent 
galleries  of  precious  paintings,  statues,  fine 
marbles,  and  all  the  costly  glory  displayed, 
even  now  in  their  decay,  in  every  second- 
rate  town  in  Italy,  but  particularly  in  the 
capital  cities,  and  those  which  have  been 
independent  commercial  states,  such  as  Ge- 
noa, Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  we  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  civil  edifices  of 
Italy,  with  their  embellishments,  at  much 
less  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastical.  All  this 
outlay  of  capital  has  been  altogether  unre- 
productive. We  see  in  these  expensive 
structures  a  sufficient  cause  to  account  for 
the  downfal  of  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  other  Italian 
States  which  once  ruled  the  money-market, 
the  trade,  and  industry,  of  the  world." 


The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cumino, 
situated  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  form  a  colony 
which,  though  small  in  size,  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  a  maritime  station  for  the  pro- 
tection of  British  commerce  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  as  one  of  the  stages  or  rest- 
ing-places on  the  modern  overland  route  to 
India. 

Malta  is  naturally  a  barren  rock,  of  irre- 
gular surface,  and  the  highest  portions  of 
which  rise  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  Gozo  is  more  elevated,  and  its  surface 
less  irregular :  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
high  and  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs.  Cu- 
mino is  a  small  islet  lying  between  the  two. 
The  three  together  have  an  area  of  122 
square  miles.  Malta  alone  is  ninety-five 
square  miles  in  area,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Malta  has  a  population  of  103,000,  a  pro- 
portion of  nearly  eleven  hundred  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile,  —  an  astonishing 
ratio,  and  one  which  shows  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  industry  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  soil  naturally  barren.  Gozo  has 
16,000  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  in  Malta  is  planted  with  cotton,  and 
the  island  also  produces  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  grains.  In  Gozo  the  pastures  are  ex- 
tensive, and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  more  nu- 
merous population  of  Malta ;  cotton  and 
grain  are  also  cultivated  with  success.  Both 
islands  produce  grapes  and  other  fruit  of 
excellent  quality,  and  in  Malta  orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  numerous,  though  the  water 
required  to  maintain  their  growth  is  obliged 
to  be  preserved  in  cisterns  dug  in  the  rock 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rains.  Bees 
are  also  numerously  kept,  and  the  honey  is 


particularly  fine.  Besides  the  food  pro- 
duced by  the  soil,  extensive  fisheries  are 
carried  on  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  and 
speak  a  dialect  which  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  the  language  of  the  Arabic  popu- 
lation of  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  but 
Italian  is  understood  by  the  mercantile  and 
higher  classes,  and  English  is  becoming 
more  generally  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
Maltese  are  altogether  a  robust,  active,  and 
temperate  people  :  they  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  religion,  and  generally  ignorant  and 
superstitious  ;  but  education,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  English  residents,  has  made 
some  progress  within  a  recent  period. 

The  capital,  and  only  considerable  town, 
of  these  islands,  is  Valetta,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Malta,  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
which  extends  into  a  bay  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  on  either  side.  The  town 
and  suburbs  are  surrounded  by  strong  forti- 
fications, part  of  which  are  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  It  is  a  bustling  and  active  place,  and 
has  great  trade,  serving  as  a  depot  for  the 
articles  of  British  commerce  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

To  the  westward  of  Valetta,  upon  the 
north  coast  of  Malta,  is  the  small  Porto  de 
San  Paolo,  or  Harbour  of  St.  Paul,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of 
the  apostle  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  Melita 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta  still  preserve  several 
traditions  in  connexion  with  this  interest- 
ing and  memorable  event.  Citta  Vecchia,  (or 
Citta  Notabile,)  the  former  capital  of  Malta, 
is  situated  on  high  ground  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Its  cathedral  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Publius,  the  Roman  governor  of 
the  island  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's  visit. 

The  Maltese  islands  have  filled  an  import- 
ant place  in  history.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  in  the  successive  occupation  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Romans.  From  the  Eastern  em- 
pire (to  which,  in  the  division  of  the  Roman 
world,  it  fell)  Malta  passed — after  two  brief 
periods  of  occupation  by  the  Arabs — to  the 
Norman  rulers  of  Sicily,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  In 
1530  Charles  V.  granted  these  islands  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  recently  been 
compelled  to  surrender  Rhodes — their  pre- 
vious possession — to  the  Turks.  The  Knights 
of  St.  John  retained  possession  of  them  until 
1798,  when  they  were  taken  by  a  French 
fleet.  Two  years  later,  after  a  close  block- 
ade both  by  sea  and  land,  during  nearly  the 
whole  intervening  period,  Valetta  surren- 
dered to  the  English,  in  whose  possession 
the  islands  have  since  remained. 
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SPAIN. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — The  south-western 
peninsula  of  Europe  is  unequally  divided 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Spain  is  by  much  the  larger  of 
the  two,  and  occupies  five-sixths  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula :  Portugal  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  western  coasts.  But 
the  two  countries  form  together  one  phy- 
sical region,  and  are,  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, similar  in  general  aspect,  climate, 
and  productions. 

Spain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  mountain-chain  of  the 
Pyrenees :  on  the  east,  by  the  Mediterranean : 
on  the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  : 
and  on  the  west,  by  Portugal  and  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  Its  greatest  extent  from 
north  to  south  is  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred miles,  and  from  east  to  west  (between 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the 
Ocean,  at  Cape  Finisterre)  its  dimensions 
are  of  still  wider  limits.  Further  to  the 
south,  the  breadth  of  the  country  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier and  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Spain  is  about 
180,000  square  miles — equal  to  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  above  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
tire island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
peninsula  has  a  square,  regular,  and  com- 
pact shape,  and  contrasts  strikingly  in  this 
regard  with  the  Italian  and  Grecian  penin- 
sulas, especially  with  the  latter.  Hence, 
although  the  length  of  coast-line  is  con- 
siderable, (about  six  hundred  miles  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic,  and  a  still 
longer  range  on  the  Mediterranean  side,) 
there  are  still  large  interior  tracts  which 
possess  no  maritime  frontier,  and  which  are 
far  removed  from  the  influences  of  oceanic 
climate  and  vegetation. 

Surface. — The  interior  of  Spain  forms  a 
high  mass  of  table-land,  to  the  north  of 
which  are  lofty  mountain-chains  that  rise 
from  above  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  to  the  east  and  south  fertile  plains  that 
slope  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ocean.  The  table-land  itself  has  a  general 
descent  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction 
the  rivers  by  which  it  is  crossed  carry  their 
waters  into  the  Atlantic  basin. 

The  height  and  other  characteristics  of 
j  the  Spanish  mountain-chains  have  been  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  section  of  our  work 
[ante,  p.  47,  48).  The  most  elevated  are  the 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  the  south,  and  those  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  on  the  French  border,  in  the  opposite 
direction.     The  valleys  that  are  enclosed 


among  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  penin- 
sula, as  well  as  the  plains,  or  vegas,  that 
spread  out  from  their  bases,  are  in  general 
distinguished  by  extreme  beauty.  The  for- 
mer are  almost  uniformly  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  latter  form 
rich  pasture-grounds.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  open  plains,  especially  towards  the  in- 
terior portions  of  the  peninsula,  constitute 
arid,  dreary,  and  naked  tracts,  to  which  the 
name  of  despoblado,  or  desert,  is  given. 

"  With  all  that  pertains  to  Spain,  (says 
Mr.  Borrow,)  vastness  and  sublimity  are 
associated:  grand  are  its  mountains,  and  no 
less  grand  are  its  plains,  which  seem  of 
boundless  extent,  but  which  are  not  tame 
unbroken  flats,  like  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
Bough  and  uneven  ground  is  continually 
occurring  :  here  a  deep  ravine  and  gully 
worn  by  the  wintry  torrent ;  yonder  an 
eminence  not  unfrequently  craggy  and 
savage,  at  whose  top  appears  the  lone,  soli- 
tary village.  There  is  little  that  is  blithe- 
some and  cheerful,  but  much  that  is  melan- 
choly. A  few  solitary  rustics  are  occasion- 
ally seen  toiling  in  the  fields — fields  without 
limit  or  boundary,  where  the  green  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  ash,  axe  unknown ;  where  only  the 
sad  and  desolate  pine  displays  its  pyramid- 
like form,  and  where  no  grass  is  to  be  found. 
And  who  are  the  travellers  of  these  dis- 
tricts? For  the  most  part  arrieros,  with 
their  long  trains  of  mules  hung  with  mono- 
tonous tinkling  bells.  Behold  them  with 
their  brown  faces,  brown  dresses,  and  broad 
slouched  hats  ; — the  arrieros,  the  true  lords 
of  the  roads  of  Spain,  and  to  whom  more 
respect  is  paid  in  these  dusty  ways  than  to 
dukes  and  condes;  —  the  arrieros,  sullen, 
proud,  and  rarely  courteous,  whose  deep 
voices  may  be  sometimes  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  either  cheering  the  slug- 
gish animals,  or  shortening  the  dreary  way 
with  savage  and  dissonant  songs." 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  in  reference  to  its 
chief  natural  characteristics,  Spain  com- 
prises three  great  and  widely  different  re- 
gions ;  the  north,  high,  rugged,  and  broken, 
covered  chiefly  by  the  mountain-ranges 
which  stretch  between  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  promontory  of 
Finisterre,  and  which  descend  rapidly,  by 
successive  terraces,  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  ;  the  centre,  consisting  of  elevated 
plateaus  which  are  but  scantily  watered, 
and  which  spread  out  into  broad  and  un- 
sheltered plains ;  and  the  south-east  and  south, 
which  are  occupied  by  warm  and  fertile 
plains  that  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic. 

These  three  regions  are  distinguished  by 
various  characteristics  of  climate  and  pro- 
duce, and  also  by  differences  in  the  social 
condition  of  their  population. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  have 
a  temperate  and  variable  climate,  resembling 
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that  of  the  middle  latitudes  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  similar  to  those  that  belong  to 
the  central  zone  of  the  European  continent : 
the  apple-tree  flourishes,  the  sides  of  the 
hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  and  the  valleys,  watered  by  abund- 
ant rains,  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  corn  to  the 
husbandman.  The  people  who  dwell  in  the 
provinces  of  Northern  Spain  are,  in  general, 
a  bold,  hardy,  and  industrious  race  of  moun- 
taineers. 

The  high  and  unsheltered  plateaus  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  are  destitute  of  trees, 
and  are  alternately  exposed  to  the  parching 
influences  of  a  hot  summer  sun,  or  swept  by 
the  piercing  blasts  of  winter :  the  climate 
is  here  remarkable  for  its  extreme  dryness, 
so  great  as  sometimes  almost  to  destroy 
vegetation.  The  occupations  of  the  people 
of  the  central  provinces  of  Spain  are  chiefly 
pastoral ;  they  rear  immense  numbers  of 
sheep,  vast  flocks  of  which  annually  mi- 
grate, with  the  approaching  winter  season, 
from  the  mountains  of  Castile  and  Leon  to 
the  warmer  plains  of  Estremadura. 

The  southern  and  south-eastern  borders 
of  the  Spanish  table-land  (as  well  as  many 
portions  of  the  narrow  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
on  its  western  side)  possess,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  climate  of  almost  tropical  heat,  and 
abound  in  many  of  the  richest  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  people  who 
dwell  in  the  sunny  plains  of  Andalusia  and 
Valencia  cultivate  the  fig  and  the  olive,  the 
vine  and  the  sugar-cane ;  and  the  myrtle, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  laurel,  and  the 
mulberry,  are  of  the  most  common  occur- 
rence. Rich  groves  of  orange-trees  adorn 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the 
cork-tree  flourishes  in  the  warm  plains  upon 
the  Portuguese  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  Spain  are 
the  Ebro,  Xucar,  and  Segura,  all  three  of 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Guadalquivir,  Guadiana,  Tagus,  Douro,  and 
Minho,  which  flow  westerly,  into  the  Atlan- 
tic. But  the  lower  and  broader  parts  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  Douro  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal ;  the  portions  of  their 
streams  that  are  within  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier do  not  possess  sufficient  depth  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  The  Guadiana,  the 
Tagus,  and  the  Douro,  are  all  frontier 
streams,  in  short  portions  of  their  courses. 
The  lengths  and  other  particulars  respect- 
ing these  rivers  have  been  stated  elsewhere 
(pp.  34  and  54). 

The  rivers  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain 
are  numerous,  but  of  short  courses:  they 
serve  to  irrigate  the  land,  but  are  not  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  navigation.  Spain  has  no 
lakes  of  any  magnitude.  Some  of  small  size 
occur  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Shallow  lagoons  occur  on  many  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

The  characteristic  climate  and  vegetation 
which  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  the 
peninsula  have  been  noted  above.  Among 
wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  and  wild- 
boar,  found  in  the  colder  and  mountainous 
tracts,  and  the  lynx,  chamois,  and  ibex, 
amongst  the  higher  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  mineral  produce  is  exceedingly  rich  and 


varied.  Mines  of  silver,  lead,  quicksilver, 
copper,  and  iron,  are  worked — those  of  lead 
and  quicksilver  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  chief  supply  of  quicksilver  in  Spain 
is  drawn  from  the  celebrated  mines  of  Al- 
maden,  upon  the  table-land  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Sierra  Morena  (within  the 
limits  of  New  Castile).  At  Almeria,  upon 
the  Andalusian  coast,  and  also  in  the  Astu- 
rias,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, quicksilver  is  likewise  worked. 

The  variety  and  richness  of  the  ores  of 
lead  which  are  diffused  throughout  Spain 
are  astonishingly  great.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  province  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
they  are  not  found  in  greater  or  less  abund- 
ance ;  whether  the  ore  contain  simply  lead 
and  sulphur,  or  be  in  combination  with  an- 
timony, iron,  or  zinc,  or,  still  more  espe- 
cially, with  silver — as  in  many  varieties  of 
galena  that  are  excessively  rich  in  this  last 
metal.  The  galenas  of  Almeria,  of  the  cele- 
brated Sierras  of  Gador  and  of  Almagrera, 
are  almost  entirely  of  silver. 

The  lead-mines  of  Linares  (in  Andalusia, 
within  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir) 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  These  mines  were 
worked  half  a  century  since,  and  abandon- 
ed ;  but  since  the  introduction  into  Spain  of 
the  processes  now  employed  for  de-silver- 
ising  lead,  they  have  been  again  brought 
into  active  working.  The  mineral  ores  of 
lead  and  zinc  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  near 
Guadix  (Andalusia)  are  of  great  value.  The 
whole  province  of  Andalusia  is  rich  in  these 
regards. 

In  many  parts  of  Spain  there  are  extens- 
ive fields  of  pit-coal.  The  most  productive 
of  these  are  in  the  rugged  province  of  Astu- 
rias,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  coal  obtained  here  is  used  in  smelting 
the  iron  and  other  ores  which  occur  in  the 
same  locality,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
Basque  provinces.  The  various  marbles  and 
earths  which  Spain  possesses  are  also  of  the 
highest  value.  Marbles  of  the  greatest 
beauty  may  be  quarried  from  almost  every 
mountain.  Tn  many  parts  of  the  peninsula 
scarcely  a  single  step  can  be  taken  without 
coming  upon  enormous  masses  of  marble, 
serpentine,  alabasters,  puzzolanos,  kaolins, 
plastic  clays,  and  similar  substances.  Pre- 
cious stones  are  also  found. 

The  rock-formations  of  Spain  are  chiefly 
primitive.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Olot 
(in  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Catalonia,  and  near 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Pyrenees)  there  is 
a  remarkable  volcanic  district,  which  ex- 
tends about  fifteen  miles  in  length  by  six  in 
breadth.  Within  this  tract  there  are  four- 
teen distinct  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
with  craters,  besides  several  other  points 
from  which  lavas  may  have  formerly  issued. 


SECTION    II. — TGFOGRArHY. 

Divisions. — Spain  has  been  divided,  since 
1833,  into  forty-nine  provinces.  Two  of 
these  consist  of  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  form  integral  portions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  There  are  forty-seven 
provinces  on  the  mainland. 
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The  older  division  of  Spain  —  and  that 
which  is  still  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  —  is  into  thirteen  pro- 
vinces, of  very  unequal  size,  and  several  of 
them  of  very  large  extent.  Some  of  these 
provinces  were  formerly  separate  kingdoms, 
and  they  are  still  inhabited  by  races  whose 
chief  (and  indeed  almost  sole)  bond  of  union 
consists  in  the  fact  of  their  being  subjects 
of  the  same  monarchy,  and  between  whom 
there  are  characteristic  differences  of  dia- 
lect, appearance,  manners,  and  pursuits. 

The  names  of  the  present  divisions  of 
Spain,  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  di- 
visions to  which  they  correspond,  are  shown 
in  the  following  Table : — 


New  Provinces. 
Madrid 
Toledo 
Ciudad-Real 
Cuencja 
Guadalaxara 
Burgos 
Logrono 
Santander 
Avila 
Segovia 
Soria 
Valladolid 
Palencia 
Leon 

Salamanca 
Zamora 
Badajos 
Caceres 
Cordova 
Jaen 
Granada 
Almeria 
Malaga 
Seville 
Cadiz 
Huelvas 
Murcia  ] 

Albacete  J 

Valencia  \ 

Alicant 

Castellon-de-la-Plana  j 
Barcelona  ] 

Tarragona  f 

Lerida  I 

Gerona  ) 

Saragossa  \ 

Huesca 

Teruel  j 

Pamplona 

Vittoria  ) 

Bilbao 

St.  Sebastian  j 

Oviedo 
Corunna 
Lugo 
Orense 
Pontevedra 


Old  Provinces. 


New  Castile 


Leon 
Estremadura 


Murcia 
Valencia 

Catalonia 

Aragon 
Navarre 
Biscay 
Asturias 

Galicia 


Balearic  Islands 
Canary  Islands 


In  describing  the  topography  of  Spain, 
we  shall  (as  in  the  case  oT  France,  and  for 
similar  reasons  to  those  alleged  in  reference 
to  that  country)  prefer  to  follow  the  older 
divisions,  the  names  of  which  are  alone 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  Spanish  history, 
and  which  are,  indeed,  ingrafted  on  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  Spain.  These  ear- 
lier divisions,  in  reference  to  their  respect- 
ive localities,  may  be  familiarized  to  the 
reader  who  consults  a  map  of  the  country, 
under  the  heads  of  the  northern,  middle, 
and  southern  provinces. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Spain  (begin- 
ning at  the  west,  upon  the  Atlantic  shores, 
where  the  capes  of  Finisterre  and  Ortegal 
advance  boldly  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean) 
are  Galicia,  Asturias,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Ara- 
gon, and  Catalonia. 

The  middle  belt  of  Spain  embraces  the 
provinces  of  Leon  and  Estremadura  in  the 
west ;  Old  and  New  Castile  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula;  Valencia  and  Murcia 
on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts. 

The  south  of  Spain  comprehends  the  large 
province  of  Andalusia,  which  extends  from 
the  Portuguese  frontier  eastward,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 


It  is  with  the  province  of  New  Castile, 
which  contains  the  capital  of  Spain,  Madrid, 
that  our  description  commences. 

Madrid  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Manzanares,  (a  tributary  of  the 
Tagus,)  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  eight  miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
houses  are  generally  lofty  and  well-built, 
and  the  streets  wide,  but  Madrid,  as  a 
whole,  wears  a  sombre  and  gloomy  aspect. 
The  most  favourite  place  of  resort,  to  resi- 
dents and  strangers  alike,  is  the  Prado,  a 
broad  and  spacious  walk  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  city,  of  two  miles  in  length,  and 
adorned  with  fountains  and  rows  of  trees. 
The  royal  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Man- 
zanares, is  a  magnificent  pile  of  building, 
and  there  is  a  splendid  picture-gallery,  of 
recent  erection.  The  National  Library  of 
Madrid  contains  two  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes. 

Madrid  has  a  population  of  206,000  souls. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  Spaniards,  but 
are,  notwithstanding,  as  motley  a  congre- 
gation of  humanity  as  though  they  were 
brought  together  from  the  distant  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  is  in  reference  to  its  popu- 
lation that  the  Spanish  capital  exhibits  its 
most  picturesque  aspect.  Let  us  hear  the 
animated  description  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Bible  in  Spain." 

"  I  have  visited  (says  Mr.  Borrow)  most 
of  the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  but 
upon  the  whole  none  has  ever  so  interested 
me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which  I  now 
find  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets, 
its  ediiicc-s,  its  public  sqixares,  its  fountains, 
though  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
enough;  but  Petersburg  has  finer  streets, 
Paris  and  Edinburgh  more  stately  edifices, 
London  far  nobler  squares,  whilst  Shiraz 
can  boast  of  more  costly  fountains,  though 
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not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population! 
Within  a  mud  wall,  scarcely  one  league 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  are  contained  two 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  certainly 
forming  the  most  extraordinary  vital  mass 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  world;  and  be 
it  always  remembered  that  this  mass  is 
strictly  Spanish.  The  population  of  Con- 
stantinople is  extraordinary  enough,  but  to 
form  it  twenty  nations  have  contributed ; 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians,  Poles,  Jews, 
the  latter,  by  the  by,  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old  Span- 
ish language ;  but  the  huge  population  of 
Madrid,  with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling 
of  foreigners,  chiefly  French  tailors,  glove- 
makers,  and  perruquiers,is  strictly  Spanish, 
though  a  considerable  portion  are  not  na- 
tives of  the  place.  Here  are  no  colonies  of 
Germans,  as  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  no  English 
factories,  as  at  Lisbon ;  no  multitudes  of 
insolent  Yankees  lounging  through  the 
streets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  with  an  air 
which  seems  to  say,  the  land  is  our  own 
whenever  we  choose  to  take  it ;  but  a  popu- 
lation which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and 
composed  of  various  elements,  is  Spanish, 
and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  city  itself 
shall  exist.  Hail,  ye  aguadores  of  Asturia! 
who  in  your  dress  of  coarse  duffel  and 
leathern  skull-caps  are  seen  seated  in  hun- 
dreds by  the  fountain-sides,  upon  your  empty 
water-casks  or  the  topmost  stories  of  lofty 
houses.  Hail,  ye  caleseros  of  Valencia!  who, 
lolling  lazily  against  your  vehicles,  rasp  to- 
bacco for  your  paper  cigars  whilst  waiting 
for  a  fare.  Hail  to  you,  beggars  of  La 
Mancha  !  men  and  women,  who,  wrapped  in 
coarse  blankets,  demand  charity  indiffer- 
ently at  the  gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison. 
Hail  to  you,  valets  from  the  mountains, 
mayordomos  and  secretaries  from  Biscay  and 
Guipuscoa,  toreros  from  Andalusia,  ripos- 
teros  from  Galicia,  shopkeepers  from  Cata- 
lonia !  Hail  to  ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians, 
and  Aragonese,  of  whatever  calling!  And 
lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble  of 
Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand  manolos,  whose 
terrible  knives,  on  the  second  morning  of 
May,  worked  such  grim  havoc  amongst  the 
legions  of  Murat." 

The  situation  of  the  Spanish  capital  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  saving  the  fancied 
advantage  of  its  geographical  position,  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom — a  locality  which 
has  not  prevented  its  occupation,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  foreign  armies.  Madrid 
stands  on  a  dry  and  barren  plain,  and  the 
water  with  which  the  city  is  supplied  has  to 
be  brought  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
The  climate  is  intensely  hot  in  summer, 
piercingly  cold  during  the  opposite  season 
Madrid,  says  a  Spanish  proverb,  has  nine 
months  of  winter  and  three  of  hell ! 

Madrid  has  no  suburbs,  and  its  immediate 
environs  are  barren  and  unattractive.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  gates  all  is  desert. 
But  the  distant  environs  exhibit  scenery  of 

1  These  form  part  of  the  range  referred  to  in  a 
prior  page  under  the  general  name  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  Mountains  (ante,  p.  48). 

2  The  present  manufactory  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, without  the  Mall  of  the'city,  on  a  plain  con- 
tiguous to  the  river.     It  is  said  that  the  water  and 


more  varied  character,  especially  to  the 
northward,  in  which  direction  they  extend 
to  the  high  mountains  that  are  known  as  the 
Sierra  de  Guadarama.l  Two  of  the  most  fam- 
ous among  the  royal  residences  of  Spain  are 
within  this  elevated  region — the  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  and  that  of  La  Granja,  or  San 
Ildefonso,  both,  however,  within  the  limits 
of  Old  Castile.  The  former,  which  is  27  miles 
to  the  N.  "W.  of  Madrid,  lies  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3264 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Escurial  contains 
the  splendid  mausoleums  of  many  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  together  with  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  a  library  of  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  (rich  in  Arabic  literature,) 
and  a  college.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  a  palace 
and  a  monastery,  fitting  monument  of  the 
priest-ridden  monarch,  Philip  II.,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  The  ground-plan  of  the 
Escurial  bears  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron — the  implement  of  torture  upon 
which  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  Its 
foundation  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
by  the  Spanish  king  on  the  eve  of  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin,  which  he  gained  over  the 
French  in  1557. 

The  palace  of  La  Granja  is  upon  the 
northern  face  of  Sierra  Guadarama,  and  is 
upwards  of  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
capital.  It  is  situated  in  a  sheltered  recess 
of  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  pine- 
forests,  and,  at  a  height  of  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  forms  a  delightful  sum- 
mer-retreat from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
capital.  Aranjuez,  which  also  contains  a 
royal  palace,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
gardens,  is  a  town  with  4000  inhabitants,  to 
the  southward  of  Madrid,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus.  A  railway  connects  Aranjuez 
with  the  capital.  "A  lovely  spot,"  says 
Mr.  Borrow, "  is  Aranjuez,  though  in  desola- 
tion :  here  the  Tagus  flows  through  a  de- 
licious valley,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  in 
Spain  ;  and  here  upsprang,  in  Spain's  better 
days,  a  little  city,  with  a  small  but  beauti- 
ful palace,  shaded  by  enormous  trees,  where 
royalty  delighted  to  forget  its  cares." 

Next  to  the  capital,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  New  Castile  is  Toledo,  which,  with 
a  population  of  no  more  than  13,600,  ex- 
hibits but  a  melancholy  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness.  Toledo  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed in  early  Spanish  history.  Under  the  Goths 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  long 
afterAvards  remained  a  great  and  flourishing 
city,  with,  it  is  said,  more  than  ten  times  its 
present  number  of  inhabitants.  Toledo  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the 
country,  and  contains  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral: its  numerous  convents  are  now  de- 
serted and  desolate.  The  manufactures  for 
which  it  was  once  celebrated  have  also  de- 
clined :  foremost  amongst  them  was  that  of 
sword-blades,  which  is  still  carried  on, 
though  upon  a  greatly  reduced  scale.*  Tole- 

the  sand  of  the  Tagus  are  essential  for  the  proper 
tempering  of  the  swords.  Mr.  Borrow's  testi- 
mony as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  famous 
Toledan  blades  of  olden  date  and  those  that  are 
now  fabricated  appears  to  contradict  the  opinion 
commonly  entertained  on  the  subject.     He  in- 
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do  is  forty  miles  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Madrid, 
and  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  : 
it  stands  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
river,  and  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow. 

Guadalaxara,  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Madrid,  though  accounted  of  some  import- 
ance from  its  flourishing  cloth-manufac- 
tures, has  but  little  more  than  5000  inhab- 
itants. Guadalaxara  stands  on  the  river 
Henares,  which  contributes  its  waters  to 
the  Tagus.  On  the  same  river,  lower  down, 
is  the  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  distin- 
guished as  the  birth-place  of  Cervantes. 
Alcala  has  now  only  4000  inhabitants,  little 
more  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  former  popu- 
lation. Its  University,  once  highly  distin- 
guished, has  been  removed  to  Madrid. 

Talavera-de-la-Reyna,  an  ancient  and  de- 
cayed town,  with  only  5800  inhabitants,  is 
on  the  Tagus,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Madrid,  and  be- 
low Toledo.  It  formerly  had  important  silk- 
manufaetures,  now  of  little  note.  But  its 
historic  celebrity ,  from  the  victory  gained  by 
Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  over  the  French  armies 
in  1809,  is  ofa  more  enduring  kind.  Talavera 
lies  on  the  most  frequented  line  of  road  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  capitals. 

Ciudad-Real,  (  10,000  inhabitants,)  in  the 
southern  part  of  Castile— about  100  miles  S. 
of  Madrid,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadiana — is  the  chief  place  in  the  dis- 
trict of  La  Mancha,  the  region  in  which  the 
exploits  of  Don  Quixote  are  described  to 
have  had  their  origin.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  knight  and  his  doughty  squire 
are  familiar  to  the  district,  and  the  common 
dress  of  the  peasantry  calls  to  the  traveller's 
mind  the  description  given  of  honest  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes. 
Cuenca,  (6000  inhabitants,)  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  New  Castile,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated amidst  the  hills  through  which  the 
stream  of  the  Xucar  winds  its  way.  Tt  is 
an  ancient  Moorish  town,  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  and  of  strikingly  picturesque 
appearance.  Its  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 


The  mountain-range  of  Guadarama,  with 
its  connected  heights,  divides  the  provinces 
of  New  and  Old  Castile,  the  latter  of  which 
stretches  northward  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  These  mountains  ^are  one  of  the 
chosen  grounds  of  Spanish  tradition  and 
fable — for  fable  and  romance  have  not  yet 
been  driven  away  from  the  peninsula,  as 
they  have  from  most  European  countries, 
by  the  influence  of  steam-engines  and  rail- 
ways. "There  is  not  such  another  range 
quired  of  the  workmen  whether  they  could  manu- 
facture weapons  of  equal  value  to  those  of  former 
days,  and  whether  the  secret  had  been  lost. 

"  '  Ca! '  said  they,  '  the  swords  of  Toledo  were 
never  so  good  as  those  which  we  are  daily  mak- 
ing. It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  strangers 
corning  here  to  purchase  old  swords,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  mere  rubbish,  and  never  made 
at  Toledo,  yet  for  such  they  will  give  a  large 
price,  whilst  they  would  grudge  two  dollars  for 
this  jewel,  which  was  made  but  yesterday;' 
thereupon  putting  into  my  hand  a  middle-sized 
lapier.  '  Your  worship,'  said  they,  'seems  to  have 
a  strong  arm,  prove  its  temper  against  the  stone 
wall,— thrust  boldly  and  fear  not ' 

"  I  have  a  strong  arm,  and  dashed    the  point 


in  Spain  ;  they  have  their  secrets  too— their 
mysteries— strange  tales  are  told  of  those 
hills,  and  of  what  they  contain  in  their 
deep  recesses,  for  they  are  a  broad  chain, 
and  you  may  wander  days  and  days  amongst 
them  without  coming  to  any  termino. 
Many  have  lost  themselves  on  those  hills, 
and  have  never  again  been  heard  of.  Strange 
things  are  told  of  them :  it  is  said  that  in 
certain  places  there  are  deep  pools  and 
lakes,  in  which  dwell  monsters,  huge  ser- 
pents as  long  as  a  pine-tree,  and  horses  of 
the  flood,  which  sometimes  come  out  and 
commit  mighty  damage.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  yonder,  far  away  to  the  west,  in 
the  heart  of  those  hills,  there  is  a  wonderful 
valley,  so  narrow  that  only  at  mid-day  is 
the  face  of  the  sun  to  be  descried  from  it. 
That  valley  lay  undiscovered  and  unknown 
for  thousands  of  years,  no  person  dreamed 
of  its  existence  ;  but  at  last,  a  long  time  ago, 
certain  hunters  entered  it  by  chance,  and 
then  what  do  you  think  they  found,  Cabal- 
lero?  They  found  a  small  nation  or  tribe 
of  unknown  people  speaking  an  unknown 
language,  who,  perhaps,  had  lived  there 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  without  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  without  knowing  that  other  be- 
ings besides  themselves  existed.  Caballero, 
did  you  never  hear  of  the  valley  of  the 
Batueeas  ?  Many  books  have  been  written 
about  that  valley  and  those  people.  Cabal- 
lero, I  am  proud  of  yonder  hills;  and  were 
I  independent,  and  without  wife  or  chil- 
dren, I  would  purchase  a  burra  like  that  of 
your  own,  which  I  see  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  far  superior  to  mine,  and  travel  amongst 
them  till  I  knew  all  their  mysteries,  and 
had  seen  all  the  wondrous  things  which 
they  contain." — (The  Bible  in  Spain.) 

The  most  famous  among  the  cities  of  Old 
Castile  is  Burgos,  which  stands  on  the  stream 
of  the  Arlanzon,  a  tributary  of  the  Douro. 
Burgos  is  a  city  of  ancient  date,  famous  in 
Spanish  story  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Cid, 
whose  castle  of  Bivar  stood  only  a  ft-  w  miles 
distant  from  its  gates — 

"  Mighty  victor,  never  vanquish 'd,  — • 

Bulwark  of  our  native  land, 
Shield  of  Spain,  her  boast  and  glory, 

Knight  of  the  far-dreaded  brand — 
'Venging  scourge  of  Moors  and  traitors, 

Mighty  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Mirror  bright  of  chivalry, 

Ruy,  my  Cid  Campeador." 

What  Spaniard's  bosom  has  not  thrilled 
with  emotion  as  he  has  heard  recounted  the 
deeds  of  "  Bodrigo  of  Bivar,"  the  national 
champion  of  Spain  ?  1 

with  my  utmost  force  against  the  solid  granite  : 
my  arm  was  numbed  to  the  shoulder  from  the 
violence  of  the  concussion,  and  continued  so  for 
nearly  a  week,  but  the  sword  appeared  not  to 
be  at  all  blunted,  or  to  have  suffered  in  any  re- 
spect. 

" '  A  better  sword  than  that,'  said  an  ancient 
workman,  a  native  of  Old  Castile,  '  never  trans- 
fixed a  Moor  out  yonder  on  the  sagra.'  " 

1  The  term  "  Cid  "  is  from  the  Arabic  Said — 
lord  ;or  master — the  designation  by  which  Don 
Rodrigo  was  accustomed  to  be  addressed  by  his 
Moorish  vassals.  "Campeador  "  is  more  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  English  word  champion  than  to 
any  other,  though  with  a  fuller  and  more  tri- 
umphant meaning. 
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But  Burgos,  like  so  many  other  Spanish 
cities,  has  declined  from  its  former  import- 
ance. It  has  now  barely  16,000  inhabitants. 
Burgos  abounds  in  churches  and  convents, 
and  possesses  a  magnificent  cathedral.  Sego- 
via, at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Guada- 
rama,  is  not  far  distant  from  the  royal  palace 
of  La  Granja.  It  possesses  some  cloth-works, 
formerly  of  great  celebrity,  but  now  per- 
fectly insignificant,  and  its  population,  once 
above  30,000,  is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of 
that  amount.  The  chief  objects  of  interest 
about  Segovia  are  its  Roman  remains,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  its  magnificent 
aqueduct.  Avila,  a  fortified  town  with  401)0 
inhabitants,  is  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  province.  Soria,  which  lies  80  miles  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Burgos,  is  in  the  more  eastward 
portion  of  Old  Castile :  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and  has  5400  inhabitants. 

Logrono,  with  a  population  of  6800,  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  65  miles  E.  of  Bur- 
gos. Both  Soria  and  Logrono  shared  in 
the  disasters  brought  on  Spain  by  the 
French  invasion  of  1808,  the  former  town 
having  bern  sacked  by  Ney,  and  the  latter 
twice  taken  by  the  invading  army.  Segovia 
underwent  a  similar  fate  in  the  same  year. 
Calahorra,  on  the  Ebro,  below  Logrono, 
with  a  population  of  6000,  represents  the 
ancient  Calagurris,  known  in  history  from 
its  connexion  .with  warlike  operations  of 
a  much  older  date.  It  sustained  a  famous 
siege  at  the  hands  of  Pompey ,  72  b.  c.  :  many 
remains  of  the  Itoman  period  still  exist. 

Santandcr,  which  has  upwards  of  16,000 
inhabitants,  is  now  the  largest  place  in  Old 
Castile.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town, 
with  some  foreign  as  well  as  coasting-trade. 
It  suffered,  in  1808,  from  the  visit  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  who  sacked  the  town. 


The  province  of  Leon,  to  the  westward  of 
Castile,  contains  several  cities  of  old  historic 
fame,  but  none  that  are  of  any  considerable 
size  in  the  present  day.  The  largest  is 
Valladolid,  once  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  possessed  of  great  splendour 
and  importance.  It  stands  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pisuerga  and  Esgueva  (two 
small  tributaries  of  the  Douro)  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  valley,  or  rather  hollow, 
which  seems  to  have  been  scooped  out  of 
the  ground  by  some  mighty  convulsion. 
The  surrounding  eminences  attract  the  tra- 
veller's notice  by  their  jagged  and  precipit- 
ous appearance,  as  though  they  had  been 
produced  by  the  agency  of  volcanic  fire. 
Valladolid  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and 
abounds  in  convents,  now  deserted.  It  has 
a  beautiful  alameda,  or  public  walk,  beside 
the  banks  of  the  Esgueva. 

Valladolid  was  the  capital  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Leon,  (afterwards  included 
within  the  general  limits  of  Castile,)  and 
was  for  a  time,  under  Philip  II.,  made  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  —  a  dis- 
tinction which  his  successor,  Philip  III., 
attempted  to  revive  for  it,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
court  and  various  appurtenances  of  govern- 
ment had  meanwhile  been  removed  to  Ma- 
drid, and  the  influences  which  had  grown  up 


there  were  too  powerful  to  be  supplanted.  Its 
present  population,  which  amounts  to  30,000, 
is  little  more  than  half  that  which  it  pos- 
sessed during  this  more  flourishing  period 
of  its  history,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Columbus  died  at  Valladolid,  in 
15(H).  Medina  del  Campo— the  "  City  of  the 
Plain"  —  now  an  inconsiderable  place, 
though  formerly  importaut,  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Valladolid.  It  lies  on  the  road  be- 
tween the  latter  city  and  Salamanca.  Ruins 
of  considerable  extent  attest  its  former 
greatness. 

Salamanca,  which  has  at  present  fewer 
than  14,000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tormes,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  city,  with  remains  of  Bo- 
man  works,  and  a  fine  cathedral  of  later 
date ;  its  modern  place  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory is  due  to  Wellington's  great  victory 
over  Marshal  Marmont,  gained  in  its  vicin- 
ity in  1812.  The  University  of  Salamanca, 
once  so  famous,  is  now  of  little  note.  "  A 
melancholy  town  (says  Mr.  Borrow)  is  Sala- 
manca ;  the  days  of  its  collegiate  glory  are 
long  since  passed  by,  never  more  to  return  ; 
a  circumstance,  howrever,  Avhich  is  little  to 
be  regretted ;  for  what  benefit  did  the  world 
ever  derive  from  scholastic  philosophy  ? 
And  for  that  alone  was  Salamanca  ever 
famous.  Its  halls  are  now  almost  silent, 
and  grass  is  growing  in  its  courts,  which 
were  once  daily  thronged  by  at  least  eight 
thousand  students  ;  a  number  to  which,  at 
the  present  day,  the  entire  population  does 
not  amount.  Yet,  with  all  its  melancholy, 
what  an  interesting,  nay,  what  a  magni- 
ficent place  is  Salamanca  !  How  glorious 
are  its  churches,  how  stupendous  are  its 
deserted  convents,  and  with  what  sub- 
lime but  sullen  grandeur  do  its  huge  and 
crumbling  walls,  which  crown  the  pre- 
cipitous bank  of  the  Tormes,  look  down 
upon  the  lovely  river  and  its  venerable 
bridge  !  " 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  (4800  inhabitants)  is  near- 
ly sixty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sala- 
manca, and  not  far  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  chief  modern  in- 
terest arises  from  its  connexion  with  the 
events  of  the  Peninsular  War,  during  which 
it  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of 
the  British  army.  It  endured  two  sieges, 
in  the  former  of  which  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  in  1810,  and  retaken  by  the  British 
twro  years  later.  Zamora,  a  place  of  note  in 
early  Spanish  history,  is  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Douro,  and  has  8800  inhabitants. 
Benevente,  which  is  twenty-three  miles  to 
the  northward,  has  some  manufacture  of 
linen,  silks,  and  velvets,  and  a  population 
of  12,000.— Palencia  (11,000 inhabitants)  is  on 
the  river  Carrion,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Leon  :  it  has  some  manufactures  of  blankets 
and  flannels.  Palencia  played  a  conspicxious 
part  in  early  Spanish  history  :  it  was  for  a 
time  the  residence  of  the  Cid.  John  I.  allow- 
ed the  women  of  Palencia  to  w  ear  a  golden 
band  on  their  head-gear,  as  a  reward  for 
their  successful  bravery  in  defending  the  city 
wiien  besieged  by  the  Black  Prince.  The 
small  to wn  of  Carrion,  with  3000  inhabitants, 
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is  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  Pa- 
lencia. 

Leon,  the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  is  now  only  a  small  town,  old  and 
gloomy  in  appearance,  with  7000  inhabit- 
ants. It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
rivers  Torio  and  Bornesga,  at  a  distance  of 
176  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Madrid.  The 
streets  of  Leon  are  dirty,  irregular,  and  ill- 
paved.  There  are  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  and 
numerous  other  churches.  The  situation  of 
Leon  is  highly  attractive,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  and  wooded  tract,  watered  by  numer- 
ous streams  that  descend  from  the  high 
mountains  to  the  northward ;  but  it  is  un- 
healthy in  summer,  probably  from  want  of 
proper  drainage. 

From  Leon,  the  traveller  who  proceeds  to 
visit  Galicia  passes  through  a  mountain- 
tract  of  highly  picturesque  character.  On 
the  borders  of  this  tract  is  Astorga,  a  small 
and  ancient  town  lying  thirty  miles  to  the 
"W.  by  S.  of  Leon,  and  with  fewer  than 
3000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, and  an  ancient  castle  of  the  counts 
of  Benevente  is  in  its  neighbourhood.  As- 
torga is  the  chief  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Maragatos,  a  singular  tribe,  who  follow  the 
occupation  of  muleteers  and  carriers.  Their 
land  is  rocky  and  unproductive,  and  such 
little  return  as  it  yields  is  due  to  the  labours 
of  tbeir  Avomen,  who  may  be  seen  in  the 
fields,  handling  their  rude  ploughs  drawn 
by  lean  oxen.  "  The  Maragatos  (says  the 
author  of  the  '  Bible  in  Spain ')  are  per- 
haps the  most  singular  caste  to  be  found 
amongst  the  chequered  population  of  Spain. 
They  have  their  own  peculiar  customs  and 
dress,  and  never  intermarry  with  the  Span- 
iards. Their  name  is  a  clue  to  their  origin, 
as  it  signifies,  'Moorish  Goths,'  and  at  the 
present  day  their  garb  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  it  consists 
of  a  long  tight  jacket,  secured  at  the  waist 
by  a  broad  girdle,  loose  short  trousers  which 
terminate  at  the  knee,  and  boots  and  gaiters. 
Their  heads  are  shaven,  a  slight  fringe  of 
hair  being  only  left  at  the  lower  part.  If 
they  wore  the  turban  or  barret,  they  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  Moors  in 
dress;  but  in  lieu  thereof  they  wear  the 
sombrero,  or  broad  slouching  hat  of  Spain. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  a 
remnant  of  those  Goths  who  sided  with  the 
Moors  on  their  invasion  of  Spain,  and  who 
adopted  their  religion,  customs,  and  manner 
of  dress,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  are  still  to  a  considerable  degree  re- 
tained by  them.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
their  blood  has  at  no  time  mingled  with  that 
of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert,  for  scarce- 
ly amongst  the  hills  of  Norway  would  you 
find  figures  and  faces  more  essentially  Gothic 
than  those  of  the  Maragatos.  They  are 
strong  athletic  men,  but  loutish  and  heavy, 
and  their  features,  though  for  the  most  part 
well  formed,  are  vacant  and  devoid  of  ex- 
pression. They  are  slow  and  plain  of  speech, 
and  those  eloquent  and  imaginative  sallies 
so  common  in  the  conversation  of  other 
Spaniai-ds  seldom  or  never  escape  them  ; 
they  have,  moreover,  a  coarse  thick  pro- 
nunciation, and  when  you  hear  them  speak, 
you  almost  imagine  that  it  is  some  German 


or  English  peasant  attempting  to  express 
himself  in  the  language  of  the  peninsula. 
They  are  constitutionally  phlegmatic,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  their  anger :  but 
they  are  dangerous  and  desperate  when  once 
incensed;  and  a  person  who  knew  them 
well  told  me  that  he  would  rather  face  ten 
Valencians,  people  infamous  for  their  fero- 
city and  blood-thirstiness,  than  confront 
one  Maragato,  sluggish  and  stupid  though 
he  be  on  other  occasions. 

"  The  men  scarcely  ever  occupy  them- 
selves in  husbandry,  which  they  abandon  to 
the  women,  who  plough  the  flinty  fields  and 
gather  in  the  scanty  harvests.  Their  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  far  differently  employed  ; 
for  they  are  a  nation  of  arrieros,  or  carriers, 
and  almost  esteem  it  a  disgrace  to  follow 
any  other  profession.  On  every  road  of 
Spain,  particularly  those  north  of  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  tAvo  Castiles,  may  be 
seen  gangs  of  fives  and  sixes  of  these  people, 
lolling  or  sleeping  beneath  the  broiling  sun, 
on  gigantic  and  heavily-laden  mutes  and 
mules.  In  a  word,  almost  the  entire  com- 
merce of  nearly  one-half  of  Spain  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Maragatos,  Avhose 
fidelity  to  their  trust  is  such,  that  no  one 
accustomed  to  employ  them  would  hesitate 
to  confide  to  them  the  transport  of  a  ton  of 
treasure  from  the  sea  of  Biscay  to  Madrid ; 
knowing  well  that  it  would  not  be  their 
fault  Avere  it  not  delivered  safe  and  undi- 
minished even  of  a  grain,  and  that  bold 
must  be  the  thieves  who  would  seek  to 
wrest  it  from  the  far-feared  Maragatos,  who 
would  cling  to  it  Avhilst  they  could  stand, 
and  would  cover  it  with  their  bodies  Avhen 
they  fell  in  the  act  of  loading  or  discharging 
their  long  carbines. 

"  But  they  are  far  from  being  disinterest- 
ed, and  if  they  are  the  most  trustworthy  of 
all  the  arrieros  of  Spain,  they  in  general 
demand  for  the  transport  of  articles  a  sum 
at  least  double  what  others  of  the  trade 
would  esteem  a  reasonable  recompense  :  by 
this  means  they  accumulate  large  sums  of 
money,  notwithstanding  that  they  indulge 
themselves  in  far  superior  fare  to  that  which 
contents  in  general  the  parsimonious  Span- 
iard— another  argument  in  favour  of  their 
pure  Gothic  descent ;  for  the  Maragatos, 
like  true  men  of  the  north,  delight  in  swill- 
ing liquors  and  battening  upon  gross  and 
luscious  meats,  which  help  to  swell  out  their 
tall  and  goodly  figures.  Many  of  them  have 
died  possessed  of  considerable  riches,  part 
of  which  they  have  not  unfrequently  be- 
queathed to  the  erection  or  embellishment 
of  religious  hoxases. 

"  On  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  As- 
torga, which  towers  over  the  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous wall,  a  colossal  figure  of  lead  may 
be  seen  on  the  roof.  It  is  the  statue  of  a 
Maragato  carrier,  who  endoAved  the  cathe- 
dral Avith  a  large  sum.  He  is  in  his  national 
dress,  but  his  head  is  averted  from  the  land 
of  his  fathers  ;  and  whilst  he  waves  in  his 
hand  a  species  of  flag,  he  seems  to  be  sum- 
moning his  race  from  their  unfruitful  re- 
gion to  other  climes,  where  a  richer  field  is 
open  to  their  industry  and  enterprise." 

The  country  of  the  Maragatos  extends  to 
the  high  mountains  that  border  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Galicia  and  the  Asturias,  near 
their  point  of  junction  with  Leon,  and  in 
which  the  Minho  and  its  ti-ibutary  streams 
have  their  origin.  In  passing  through  this 
region,  the  traveller  admires  the  romantic 
scenery  which  surrounds  him  on  either  side  : 
watered  valleys  and  grassy  meadows,  en- 
closed betAveen  high  walls  of  mountain,  that 
are  clothed  with  trees  from  foot  to  pinnacle. 
The  ravines  amidst  these  hills  are  the  haunt 
of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  corso,  or 
mountain-stag.  Nor  is  evidence  of  man's 
handiwork  wanting  in  this  wild  region : 
the  song  of  the  mower  may  be  heard  as  he 
pursues  his  labours,  and  the  sides  of  the 
ravine  are  in  some  places  yellow  with  little 
fields  of  barley.  Spain,  generally  arid,  brown, 
and  cheerless,  is  here  a  land  of  hill  and  vale, 
ravine  and  mountain-torrent.  Perhaps  the 
whole  world  might  be  vainly  searched  for 
a  spot  wrhose  natural  charms  could  rival 
that  of  the  valley  of  Bembibre,  with  its  wall 
of  mighty  mountains ,  its  spreading  chestnut- 
trees,  and  its  groves  of  oaks  and  willows, 
that  clothe  the  banks  of  its  stream,  a  tri- 
butary to  the  waters  of  the  Minho. 

From  Bembibre,  a  village  of  mud  and  slate, 
with  nothing  in  it  to  attract  notice,  the 
traveller  passes — in  part  along  the  banks  of 
the  foaming  Sil — to  Yillafranca,  a  small 
town  near  the  Galician  frontier,  and  thence 
enters  the  famous  pass  of  Fuencebadon, 
which  conducts  into  Galicia,  on  the  line  of 
road  that  leads  to  Lugo.  "  It  is  impossible 
(says  Mr.  Borrow)  to  describe  this  pass,  or 
the  circumjacent  region,  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenery  in 
all  Spain ;  a  feeble  and  imperfect  outline  is 
all  that  I  can  hope  to  effect.  The  traveller 
who  ascends  it  follows  for  nearly  a  league 
the  course  of  the  torrent,  whose  banks  are 
in  some  places  precipitous,  and  in  others 
slope  down  to  the  waters,  and  are  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  oaks,  poplars,  and  chest- 
nuts. Some  villages  are  at  first  continually 
seen,  writh  low  walls,  and  roofs  formed  of 
immense  slates,  the  eaves  nearly  touching 
the  ground:  these  hamlets,  however,  gra- 
dually become  less  frequent  as  the  path 
grows  more  steep  and  narrow,  until  they 
finally  cease  at  a  short  distance  before  the 
spot  is  attained  where  the  rivulet  is  aban- 
doned, and  is  no  more  seen,  though  its  tri- 
butaries may  yet  be  heard  in  many  a  gully, 
or  descried  in  tiny  rills  dashing  down  the 
steeps.  Everything  here  is  wild,  strange, 
and  beautiful ;  the  hill  up  which  winds  the 
path  towers  above  on  the  right,  whilst  on 
the  further  side  of  a  profound  ravine  rises 
an  immense  mountain,  to  whose  extreme 
altitudes  the  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  attain  ; 
but  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  pass 
are  the  hanging  fields  or  meadows  which 
cover  its  sides.  In  these,  as  I  passed,  the 
grass  was  growing  luxuriantly,  and  in  many 
the  mowers  were  plying  their  scythes, 
though  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  their 
feet  could  find  support  on  ground  so  precipit- 
ous: above  and  below  were  driftways,  so 
small  as  to  seem  threads  along  the  mountain- 
side. A  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  is  creeping 
round  yon  airy  eminence  ;  the  nearer  wheel 
is  actually  hanging  over  the  horrid  descent; 
giddiness  seizes  the  brain  and  the  eye  is 


rapidly  withdrawn.  A  cloud  intervenes,  and 
when  again  you  turn  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress, the  objects  of  your  anxiety  have  dis- 
appeared. Still  more  narrow  becomes  the 
path  along  which  you  yourself  are  toiling, 
and  its  turns  more  frequent.  You  have 
already  come  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  and 
still  one-third  of  the  ascent  remains  unsur- 
mounted.  lou  are  not  yet  in  Galicia;  and 
you  still  hear  Castilian,  coarse  and  unpolish- 
ed, it  is  true,  spoken  in  the  miserable  cabins 
placed  in  the  sequestered  nooks  which  you 
pass  by  in  your  route." 

Lugo  is  a  small  town  with  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  upper  Minho, 
not  far  below  the  source  of  the  river :  it  is 
unimportant  now,  though  once,  under  the 
Romans,  when  it  bore  the  name  of  Lucus 
Augusti,  among  the  principal  cities  in 
Spain.  There  are  Roman  remains  in  its 
vicinity,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  some  ancient  medicinal  baths, 
which  stand  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Minho — here  a  dark  and  sullen  stream,  with 
high,  precipitous,  and  thickly-wooded  banks, 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Galicia  is  the  town  of 
Santiago  de  Compostella — the  cathedral  church 
of  which  is  said  to  contain  the  hallowed 
bones  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain. 

"  To  thee  fervent  thanks  Spain  shall  ever  outpour ; 

In  thy  name  though  she  glory,  she  glories  yet 
more 

In  thy  thrice  hallowed  corpse,  which  the  sanc- 
tuary claims 

Of  high  Compostella,  O I  blessed  Saint  James!" 

"  Santiago  stands  in  a  pleasant  level, 
amongst  mountains,  and  is  a  fine  old  city, 
with  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  flourishing  Universi- 
ties that  are  yet  left  in  Spain.  Its  cathedral 
is  a  majestic  and  venerable  pile.  But  the 
importance  of  Santiago  has  suffered  diminu- 
tion since  the  recent  transfer  of  the  provin- 
cial government  to  Corunna,  upon  the  coast, 
where  the  rocky  shores  of  Galicia  front  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Corunna  (or,  properly,  Comma)  occupies 
one  side,  and  Ferrol  the  other,  of  a  magnifi- 
cent inlet  of  the  Galician  coast,  situated 
about  midway  between  the  capes  of  Finis- 
terre  and  Ortegal.  Betanzos,  a  small  town 
three  leagues  distant  from  Corunna,  is  at  the 
head  of  a  creek — the  Ria  de  Betanzos— which 
runs  inland  between  the  two  more  consider- 
able ports.  Both  Ferrol  and  Corunna  pos- 
sess some  trade,  but  less  now  than  formerly  : 
they  have  declined  in  this  respect  before 
the  growing  importance  of  Santander,  to 
which  the  foreign  shipping  now  chiefly  re- 
sorts. Ferrol  contains  a  magnificent  naval 
arsenal,  at  present  almost  deserted.  It  has 
a  population  of  16,000.  Corunna  has  19,000 
inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Corunna  boast  of  the 
cleanliness  of  their  town,  which,  however, 
possesses  to  Englishmen  an  interest  of  a 
different  and  more  impressive  kind.  "  There 
is  a  small  battery  of  the  old  town  which 
fronts  the  east,  and  whose  wall  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  sweet  spot, 
and  the  prospect  which  opens  from  it  is  ex- 
tensive. The  battery  itself  may  be  about 
eighty  yards  square  ;  some  young  trees  are 
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springing  up  about  it,  and  it  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourite resont  of  the  people  of  Corunna. 

"  In  the  centre  of  this  battery  stands  the 
tomb  of  Moore,  built  by  the  chivalrous 
French,  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  of 
their  heroic  antagonist.  It  is  oblong,  and 
surrounded  by  a  slab ;  and  on  either  side 
bears  one  of  the  simple  and  sublime  epi- 
taphs for  which  our  rivals  are  celebrated, 
and  which  stand  in  such  powerful  contrast 
with  the  bloated  and  bombastic  inscriptions 
which  deform  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey : 

JOHN  MOORE, 

LEADER   OF    THE    EN.GLISH    ARMIES. 

SLAIN    IN    BATTLE, 

1809. 

"  The  tomb  itself  is  of  marble,  and  around  it 
is  a  quadrangular  wall,  breast  high,  of  rough 
Gallegan  granite  ;  close  to  each  corner  rises 
from  the  earth  the  breach  of  an  immense 
brass  cannon,  intended  to  keep  the  wall 
compact  and  close.  These  outer  erections 
are,  however,  not  the  work  of  the  French, 
but  of  the  English  government. 

"  Yes,  there  lies  the  hero,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  glorious  hill  where  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuers  like  a  lion  at  bay,  and 
terminated  his  career.  Many  acquire  im- 
mortality without  seeking  it,  and  die  before 
its  first  ray  has  gilded  their  name  ;  of  these 
was  Moore.  The  harassed  general,  flying 
through  Castile  with  his  dispirited  troops 
before  a  fierce  and  terrible  enemy,  little 
dreamed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  attain- 
ing that  for  which  many  a  better,  greater, 
though  certainly  not  braver,  man  had  sighed 
in  vain.  His  very  misfortunes  were  the 
means  which  secured  him  immortal  fame  : 
his  disastrous  route,  bloody  death,  and 
finally  his  tomb  on  a  foreign  strand,  far 
from  kin  and  friends.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Spaniard  but  has  heard  of  this  tomb,  and 
speaks  of  it  with  a  strange  kind  of  awe. 
Immense  treasures  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  with  the  heretic  general,  though  for 
what  purpose  no  one  pretends  to  guess.  The 
demons  of  the  clouds,  if  we  may  trust  the 
Gallegans,  followed  the  English  in  their 
flight,  and  assailed  them  with  waterspouts 
as  they  toiled  up  the  steep  winding  paths  of 
Fuencebadon  ;  whilst  legends  the  most  wild 
are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
stout  soldier  fell.  Yes,  even  in  Spain  im- 
mortality has  already  crowned  the  head  of 
Moore  ; — Spain,  the  land  of  oblivion,  where 
the  Guadalete  flows."  {The  Bible  in  Spain.) 
Among  the  numerous  small  ports  upon 
the  Galician  coast  are  Potitevedra  and  Vigo, 
both  to  the  southward  of  Corunna.  The 
former,  which  has  4000  inhabitants,  con- 
tains many  fine  convents  and  other  build- 
ings, but  is  for  the  most  part  old  and  decay- 
ed. Mr.  Borrow  found  there  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  Galician  filth  and  misery. 
The  neighbourhood  exhibits  delightful 
scenery,  and  abounds  in  citron  and  orange 
groves.  Yigo,  which  is  four  leagues  to  the 
southward  — a  pleasant  ride,  through  a 
magnificently-wooded  country  —  stands  on 
the  shores  of  a  splendid  bay,  upon  the  lower 
slope  of  a  lofty  hill.  The  top  of  this  hill  is 
;  crowned  by  a  strong  fort.    The  town  has 


between  five  and  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Bay  of  Vigo  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbours  in  the  world,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain (as  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has 
contained)  the  shipping  of  nations.  It  was 
hence  that  the  famous  armada— destined  to 
a  fate  so  opposite  from  that  to  which  its  fit- 
ters-out aspired — issued  amidst  pomp  and 
martial  array,  to  be  scattered  before  the 
bold  mariners  of  the  Protestant  island,  and 
the  waves  of  the  stormy  ocean  that  girds 
their  coast.  "  It  was  here  that  the  united 
flags  of  Holland  and  England  triumphed 
over  the  pride  of  Spain  and  France  ;  when 
the  burning  timbers  of  exploded  war-ships 
soared  above  the  tops  of  the  Gallegan  hills, 
and  blazing  galleons  sank  with  their  trea- 
sure-chests whilst  drifting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sampayo.  It  was  on  the  shores  of 
this  bay  that  the  English  guards  first 
emptied  Spanish  bodegas,  whilst  the  bombs 
of  Cobham  were  crushing  the  roofs  of  the 
castle  of  Castro,  and  the  vecinos  of  Fonte- 
vedra  buried  their  doubloons  in  cellars,  and 
flying  posts  were  conveying  to  Lugo  and 
Orensee  the  news  of  heretic  invasion,  and 
the  disaster  of  Yigo." 

The  rugged  province  of  Astitrias  stretches 
— to  the  eastward  of  Galicia— along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Its  chief  city  is 
Oviedo,  a  place  of  some  trade  and  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Oviedo 
is  about  three  leagues  distant  from  Gijon, 
which  forms  its  port.  Navia,  another  small 
port,  is  further  to  the  westward,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Gijon 
has  6000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  a  good 
harbour,  though  one  that  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  access. 


The  province  of  Biscay,  the  native  seat  of 
the  Basque  population,  is  divided  from  the 
Asturias  by  an  intervening  portion  of  Old 
Castile.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  terri- 
tories in  Spain,  and  its  inhabitants  bear  the 
impress  of  the  scenes  of  nature  amidst  which 
they  live.  In  person,  the  Basques  are  of  the 
middle  size,  and  are  active  and  athletic. 
They  are  in  general  of  fair  complexions  and 
handsome  features,  and  in  appearance  bear 
no  slight  resemblance  to  certain  Tartar 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  bravery  is  un- 
questionable, and  they  are  considered  as 
the  best  soldiery  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
crown  :  a  fact  highly  corroborative  of  the 
supposition  that  they  are  of  Tartar  origin, 
the  Tartars  being  of  all  races  the  most  war- 
like, and  amongst  whom  the  most  remark- 
able conquerors  have  been  produced.  They 
are  faithful  and  honest,  and  capable  of  much 
disinterested  attachment ;  kind  and  hospit- 
able to  strangers;  all  of  which  points  are 
far  from  being  at  variance  with  the  Tartar 
character.  But  they  are  somewhat  dull,  and 
their  capacities  are  by  no  means  of  a  high 
order,  and  in  these  respects  they  again  re- 
semble the  Tartars. 

No  people  on  earth  are  prouder  than  the 
Basques,  but  theirs  is  a  kind  of  republican 
pride.  They  have  no  nobility  amongst  them, 
and  no  one  will  acknowledge  a  superior. 
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The  poorest  carman  is  as  proud  as  the  go- 
vernor of  Tolosa.  "  He  is  more  powerful 
than  I,"  he  will  say,  "but  1  am  of  as  good 
blood;  perhaps  hereafter  I  may  become  a 
governor  myself."  They  abhor  servitude, 
at  least  out  of  their  own  country ;  and 
though  circumstances  frequently  oblige  them 
to  seek  masters,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  them 
filling  the  places  of  common  domestics  ;  they 
are  stewards,  secretaries,  accountants,  &c. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Basque  country 
is  Bilbao,  a  flourishing  place  on  the  river 
Nervion,  about  ten  miles  above  its  outlet  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Bilbao  has  10,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  good  deal  of  trade.  Portu- 
I  galete  and  Somorrostro  are  small  ports  in  its 
I  vicinity.  St.  Sebastian,  (10,000  inhabitants,) 
on  the  coast  further  to  the  eastward,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  port,  not  far  distant  from 
the  French  frontier.  Its  siege  by  the  British 
army  in  1813,  when  it  was  successfully 
stormed,  with  tremendous  loss  on  either 
side,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  among 
the  many  similar  events  of  the  Peninsular 
"War.  Vittoria,  an  inland  town  in  the  same 
province,  (fifty  miles  to  the  S.  W.,)  with  a 
population  of  10,000,  derives  celebrity  from 
the  great  battle  of  1813,  the  last  of  Welling- 
ton's many  victories  in  the  peninsula. 


Navarre,  a  small  and  diversified  region, 
extends  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Its  principal  city  is 
Ramplona,  (or  Pampeluna,)  which  lies  on 
one  of  the  principal  roads  between  the  capi- 
tal of  Spain  and  the  French  frontier.  Pam- 
peluna is  accounted  one  of  the  principal 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom :  it  has,  however, 
on  several  occasions  been  compelled  to  open 
its  gates  to  an  invading  army.  It  contains 
numerous  schools,  and  has  a  population  of 
15,000.  Tudela,  a  small  town  of  only  local 
importance,  with  7000  inhabitants,  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  45  miles  above 
Saragossa. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon  embraces 
an  important  portion  of  Spain,  including 
the  middle  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro, 
and  the  southward  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  chief  city  of  this  region — now,  as  in 
former  times — is  Saragossa,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Spanish  cities.  Saragossa,  which 
has  a  population  of  30,000,  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro.  The  river  divides  it  into  two 
portions,  which  are  connected  by  a  good 
stone  bridge.  Saragossa  has  lost  much  of 
its  former  importance,  when  it  formed — 
prior  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castile — the  capital  of  a  separate  mon- 
archy, and  its  general  aspect  is  now  dull 
and  gloomy.  It  contains  two  cathedrals, 
and,  like  every  other  town  in  Spain,  nu- 
merous convents,  now  deserted.  In  modern 
times  the  fame  of  Saragossa  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  memorable  sieges  which  it  sus- 
tained, at  the  hands  of  the  French,  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  in  1808  and  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  name  of  Saragossa — a  corruption  of 
Coesar  Augusta — commemorates  its  import- 
ance during  the  Roman  period,  prior  to 
which  time,  under  its  Ceitiberian  masters, 


it  had  borne  the  name  of  Salduba.  It  was 
early  captured  by  the  Moors,  on  their  in- 
vasion of  Spain,  and  remained  in  their  hands 
for  a  lengthened  period,  but  was  ultimately 
wrested  from  them  in  1118  by  the  Christians, 
after  a  siege  which  had  been  prolonged  for 
a  term  of  five  years. 

Tarazona,  situated  about  57  miles  to  the 
W.  N.  W.  of  Saragossa,  some  distance  to  the 
southward  of  the  Ebro,  has  a  population  of 
6400.  Calatayxid,  (7000  inhabitants,)  an  an- 
cient city,  of  fame  during  the  Moorish  pe- 
riod, is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  river  Jalon,  which 
joins  the  Ebro.  Teruel,  with  a  like  popula- 
tion, is  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  about  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  S.  of  Saragossa.  The 
small  towns  of  Jaca  and  Huesca  both  lie  to 
the  northward  of  that  city.  The  former, 
which  is  on  the  river  Aragon,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  strong  fortress. 


Catalonia  extends  from  the  borders  of 
Aragon  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Py- 
renean  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  contains  Barcelona,  the  second 
city  of  Spain  in  point  of  population. 

Barcelona  lies  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
about  83  miles  distant  (in  a  north-east  di- 
rection) from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  It  is 
an  importantmanufacturing  and  commercial 
city,  with  122,000  inhabitants.  The  strong 
fort  of  Monjui,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
ward, commands  rather  than  defends  the 
town,  which,  however,  is  stirrounded  by 
fortifications,  and  possesses  a  citadel.  Bar- 
celona contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and  also  a 
palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  Aragon.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  founded  two  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  has  in  all  subsequent 
times  possessed  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. 

Upon  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Bar- 
celona, towards  the  borders  of  France,  are 
several  small  but  flourishing  sea-ports, 
which  enjoy  considerable  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  Mataro,  (which  possesses 
important  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,) 
San  Felix  de  Guixols,  Rosas,  and  Cadaques. 
The  last-mentioned  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  Cape  Creuse,  the  eastward  termination  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Rosas  stands  on  the  shore  of 
a  gulf  to  which  its  name  is  given :  the  vil- 
lage of  Ampurias,  immediately  west  of  Ro- 
sas, mai'ks  the  site  of  Emporiae.,  an  ancient 
Greek  colony.  Gerona,  a  fortified  town  in 
the  interior,  with  8000  inhabitants,  is  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Rosas  :  its  gallant  defence  against 
the  French,  when  besieged  in  1809,  is  fami- 
liar to  the  readers  of  that  stirring  portion  of 
modern  history  which  records  the  events  of 
the  Peninsular  War. 

Tarragona,  to  the  southward  of  Barcelona, 
is  a  sea-port  of  some  importance,  with  13,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  very  ancient — deriving 
its  origin  from  the  Phoenicians  —  and  was 
the  Roman  capital  of  a  large  portion  of 
Spain,  the  province  of  Tarraconensis  (so" 
called  from  its  ancient  name,  Tarraco).  The 
Goths  also  made  it  their  capital,  but  subse- 
quently, under  the  Moorish  dynasties,  it 
declined  in  importance.     Reus',  which   lies 
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ten  miles  inland  from  Tarragona,  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  28,000  inhabitants. 
Tortosa,  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Lerida, 
Vich,  and  Olot,  all  inland  towns,  are  of 
some  provincial  importance.  Lerida  (12,000 
inhabitants)  is  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Spain,  accounted  as  the  key  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia :  it  stands  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  two  provinces,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Segre,  which  joins  the 
Ebro.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  the  scene  of  conflict  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians.  Vich  has  10,000 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  famous  for  sausages,  and 
for  its  Roman  antiquities — so  that  the  ar- 
chaeologist who  explores  its  narrow  and 
winding  streets  may  relieve  his  labours  by 
digesting,  at  intervals,  matter  of  more 
savoury  kind.  Vich  is  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Barcelona, 
and  nearly  as  far  to  the  S.  W.  of  Gerona. 


Valencia,  which  was  long  a  separate 
kingdom,  but  subsequently  became  attach- 
ed, in  succession,  to  Aragon  and  to  Castile, 
embraces  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  lying  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  Its  chief  city,  of 
the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  important  among  the  cities  of  modern 
Spain. 

The  city  of  Valencia  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalaviar,  a  few 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Its  population,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  is  said  to  exceed  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
which  are  entered  by  eight  gates  :  the 
houses  are  lofty  and  gloomy  in  aspect,  but 
many  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine.  The 
cathedral,  rich  in  paintings,  is  built  on  the 
former  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  of  a 
later  Mohammedan  mosque.  The  glorieta,  a 
favourite  promenade,  adorned  with  statues 
and  fountains,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
localities  of  the  kind  which  Spanish  towns 
possess.  Valencia  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
silk  and  velvet  manufactures,  and  one  of 
the  most  thriving  and  industrious  towns  in 
the  peninsula.  Grao,  its  port,  is  a  small  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

There  are  numerous  seaport  towns  upon 
the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Valencia. 
Amongst  them  are  Peniscola  and  Castellon 
de  la  Plana,  both  to  the  northward :  the 
latter  has  considerable  trade,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  17,000.  Alicant,  which  is  to  the  south- 
ward of  Valencia,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ports  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  19,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  a  great  trade,  exporting 
wine,  fruits,  barilla,  and  other  native  pro- 
duce. The  appearance  of  Alicant  from  the 
sea  is  striking :  the  town  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  rocky  eminence  400  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  strong  castle.  Orihuela,  thirty 
miles  S.  W.  of  Alicant,  is  an  inland  city  of 
some  note,  with  17,000  inhabitants.  Be- 
tween Orihuela  and  Alicant  is  Elche,  (14 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  latter  town,)  with  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000.  Alcoy,  twenty-four  miles 
X.  of  Alicant,  is  a  large  inland  town,  with 
27,000  inhabitants,  and  famed  for  its  manu- 
facture of  paper,  chiefly  of  the  kind  used  for 


making  papelitos,  or  paper  cigars.  San  Felipe, 
or  Xativa,  further  to  the  northward,  has  a 
population  of  13,000,  and  some  manufac- 
tures, chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 
31urviedro,  a  small  and  miserable  place,  with 
5000  inhabitants,  about  16  miles  to  the  north 
of  Valencia,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Saguntum,  destroyed  by  Hannibal  on  his 
conquering  march  towards  Italy,  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era. 


The  province  of  Murcia  contains  the  city 
of  that  name,  together  with  Cartagena  and 
Lorca,  both  of  them  considerable  places. 

Murcia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  Spain,  with  a  population  of  55,000,  lies 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Segura,  across 
which  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches. 
It  has  a  fine  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral, 
and  three  colleges.  Cartagena  is  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Spain,  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  arsenal  and  station  of  the  Spanish 
navy — in  days  when  Spain  possessed  "  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce,"  in  more  eminent 
degree  than  she  does  now.  The  harbour  of 
Cartagena  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  it  is  now  almost  deserted, 
and  the  town  (which  has  34,000  inhabitants) 
wears  the  aspect  of  decay.  The  walls  en- 
close a  much  larger  space  than  is  required 
by  the  present  population,  Cartagena  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  be- 
stowed on  it  the  name  of  Nova  Carthago,  or 
New  Carthage. 

Lorca,  an  ancient  and  considerable  inland 
town ,  with  48 ,000  inhabitants,  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cartagena.  In  the  north-western 
angle  of  Murcia,  near  the  border  of  Castile, 
and  somewhat  more  than  half-way  on  the 
road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  is  the  town 
of 'Albacete,  of  some  importance,  from  the 
extensive  inland  traffic  of  which  it  is  the 
seat.  Albacete  is  a  central  point  at  which 
many  roads  meet.  It  is  reckoned  that 
about  120  waggons,  carts,  and  carriages 
of  all  descriptions,  pass  the  night  there  on 
their  routes,  and  some  800  horses.  An  im- 
mense fair,  second  only  to  that  of  Seville,  is 
held  at  Albacete  in  September,  and  lasts  for 
eight  days. 


Andalusia  is  a  portion  of  Spain  which 
possesses  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  was 
the  latest  possession  of  the  Moors,  and  yet 
exhibits  in  many  of  its  cities  abundant  re- 
mains of  the  wealth  and  power  that  belonged 
to  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  Spain. 

The  largest  city  of  Andalusia,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  Seville,  which  is  still  great  and 
flourishing,  though  greatly  fallen  from  the 
importance  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  Avhen  it  was  for  a  time 
the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  before 
the  removal  of  the  court  to  Valladolid.  The 
present  population  of  Seville  exceeds  a  hun- 
dred thousand:  its  trade,  once  much  more 
considerable,  now  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
port of  oranges  ;  and  of  its  manufactures, 
that  of  tobacco  into  cigars  is  the  most 
flourishing. 

Seville  stands  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  about  eighteen  leagues 
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above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  as- 
cended so  far  by  small  steam-boats.  "  It  is 
surrounded  (says  Mr.  Borrow)  with  high 
Moorish  walls,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  built  of  such  durable  materials  that 
it  is  probable  they  will  for  many  centuries 
still  bid  defiance  to  the  encroachments  of 
time.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the 
cathedral  and  alcazar,  or  palace  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings.  The  tower  of  the  former,  called  La 
Giralda,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Moors, 
and  formed  part  of  the  grand  mosque  of 
Seville ;  it  is  computed  to  be  one  hundred 
ells  in  height,  and  is  ascended  not  by  stairs  or 
ladders,  but  by  a  vaulted  pathway,  in  the 
manner  of  an  inclined  plane  :  this  path  is 
by  no  means  steep,  so  that  a  cavalier  might 
ride  up  to  the  top,  a  feat  which  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  is  said  to  have  accomplished. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extensive, 
and  on  a  fine  clear  day  the  mountain-ridge 
called  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  may  be  dis- 
covered, though  upwards  of  twenty  leagues 
distant.  The  cathedral  itself  is  a  noble 
Gothic  structure,  reputed  the  finest  of  the 
kind  in  Spain.  In  the  chapels  allotted  to 
the  various  saints  are  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent paintings  which  Spanish  art  has 
produced ;  indeed  the  cathedral  of  Seville 
is  at  the  present  time  far  more  rich  in 
splendid  paintings  than  at  any  former  period, 
possessing  many  recently  removed  from  some 
of  the  suppressed  convents,  particularly  from 
the  Capuchin  and  San  Francisco. 

"  No  one  should  visit  Seville  without  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  alcazar,  that 
splendid  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture. 
It  contains  many  magnificent  halls,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  ambassadors,  so  called, 
which  is  in  every  respect  more  magnificent 
than  the  one  of  the  same  name  within  the 
Alhambra  of  Granada.  This  palace  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who 
carefully  repaired  it  without  altering  its 
Moorish  character  and  appearance.  It  pro- 
bably remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

"  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  a  large 
suburb,  called  Triana,  communicating  with 
Seville  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats;  for 
there  is  no  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Guadalquivir,  owing  to  the  violent  inunda- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject.  The  suburb  is 
inhabited  by  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
abounds  with  Gitanos  or  Gypsies.  About  a 
league  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  stands 
the  village  of  Santo  Ponce  :  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  side  of  some  elevated  ground  higher 
up  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  ruined  walls 
and  edifices,  which  once  formed  part  of 
Italica,  the  birth-place  of  Silius  Italicus  and 
Trajan,  from  which  latter  personage  Triana 
derives  its  name. 

"  One  fine  morning  I  walked  thither,  and, 
having  ascended  the  hill,  I  directed  my 
course  northward.  I  soon  reached  what  had 
once  been  bagnios ;  and  a  little  further  on, 
in  a  kind  of  valley,  between  two  gentle  de- 
clivities, the  amphitheatre.  This  latter 
object  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  relic 
of  ancient  Italica;   it  is  oval  in  its  form, 

1  That  is,  Wady  al-Kebir,  whence  the  word 
Guadalquivir  is  derived.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
rivet   was   Baetis.      The  name  conferred  by  the 


with  two  gateways  fronting  the  east  and 
west. 

"  On  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  the  time-worn 
broken  granite  benches,  from  whence  my- 
riads of  human  beings  once  gazed  down  on 
the  area  below,  where  the  gladiator  shouted, 
and  the  lion  and  the  leopard  yelled:  all 
around,  beneath  these  flights  of  benches,  are 
vaulted  excavations  from  whence  the  com- 
batants, part  human,  part  bestial,  darted 
forth  by  their  several  doors.  I  spent  many 
hours  in  this  singular  place,  forcing  my  way 
through  the  wild  fennel  and  brushwood 
into  the  caverns,  now  the  haunts  of  adders 
and  other  reptiles,  whose  hissings  I  heai'd. 
Having  sated  my  curiosity,  I  left  the  ruins, 
and  returning  by  another  way  reached  a 
place  where  lay  the  carcass  of  a  horse  half 
devoured;  upon  it,  with  lustrous  eyes,  stood 
an  enormous  vulture,  who,  as  I  approached, 
slowly  soared  aloft  till  he  alighted  on  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  amphitheatre,  from 
whence  he  uttered  a  hoarse  cry,  as  if  in 
anger  that  I  had  disturbed  him  from  his 
feast  of  carrion." 

The  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  below 
Seville,  contain  little  to  interest  the  travel- 
ler: they  are  low,  and  destitute  of  trees, 
and  the  adjacent  country  is  fiat — though  a 
range  of  tall  blue  sierras  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  width  of  the  stream  does  not 
exceed  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards,  but  as  the  traveller  passes 
along  its  turbid  and  muddy  waters  he  re- 
members that  the  Roman,  the  Vandal,  and 
the  Arab,  have  been  successively  borne 
along  the  stream  of '  the  great  river,'  1  and 
that  its  banks  have  witnessed  deeds  which 
have  resounded  through  the  world.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  the  small  but 
thriving  port  of  San  Lucar,  with  17,000  in- 
habitants. San  Lucar  is  of  some  fame  in 
the  records  of  maritime  adventure,  since  it 
was  thence  that  the  adventurous  Magellan 
set  sail,  in  1509,  on  the  voyage  in  which  the 
globe  was  first  circumnavigated. 

The  little  port  of  Pahs,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tinto,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  possesses  a  like  interest,  and 
of  a  still  higher  order.  Palos  was  the  port 
from  which  Columbus  sailed,  in  1492,  on  that 
ever  memorable  voyage  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a  New  World,  and  to  which 
he  returned,  in  the  full  meridian  of  success, 
from  an  undertaking  that  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  midst  of  disappointments  and 
discouragements.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
the  remains  of  the  convent  of  La  Itabida,  to 
which  the  great  navigator  had  in  early  life 
been  a  visitor,  and  at  the  gate  of  which  he  had 
on  one  occasion  begged  a  crust  of  bread  and 
a  draught  of  water  for  his  exhausted  child. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  in 
Spain,  the  convent  of  La  Kabida  has  fallen 
into  ruin.  A  recent  tourist  visited  it  in 
company  with  adescendant  of  Alonso  Pinzon, 
one  of  the  bold  companions  of  Columbus 
upon  his  first  voyage.  "  The  convent  of  the 
Rabida  is  little  more  than  half  a  league 
from  the  town ;  from  a  hacienda,  or  pro- 
perty belonging  to  my  companion's  family, 
Moors  was  justified  by  comparison  with  the  slen- 
der streams  of  the  African  coast,  with  which  they 
were  chiefly  familiar. 
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could  be  descried  its  belfry,  rising  above  the 
pines  that  cluster  round,  and  bide  from  view, 
the  main  building.  A  more  sequestered 
spot  could  scarcely  be  chosen,  or  one  where 
the  world  could  be  sooner  forgotten.  In 
full  view  of  the  sea,  it  crowned  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  ridge  that  pointed  towards  the  west ; 
and,  when  regarded  by  the  seaman  from  his 
passing  bark,  must  rise  conspicuously  among 
the  surrounding  objects  in  the  landscape. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  everything 
was  in  keeping  with  its  Arab  name  of  Ra- 
bida,  or  the  Avilderness ;  pine-woods  and 
wild  shrubs  closed  in  around  the  high  walls  ; 
the  paths  that  approached  them  were  brok- 
en and  rugged,  and  seemed  to  come  from 
scenes  of  wilder  desolation ;  every  vestige 
of  cultivation  was  excluded,  as  if  it  Avcre 
feared  that  the  sight  of  man's  handiwork 
might  recall  the  world  to  bosoms  which  had 
abjured  its  ties.  If  there  was  any  prospect 
open  to  the  eye,  it  was  that  which  showed 
the  sea,  and  their  fellow-men  tempting  its 
treacherous  surface.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  convent  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  high 
walls  associated  together  without  much  re- 
gard to  regularity  or  the  rules  of  architect- 
ure. But  the  porch  was  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  than  if  it  had  been  framed  of  the 

noblest  proportions Beneath   its 

humble  arch  rested  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World,  when,  weary  and  way-worn,  he 
begged  a  cup  of  water  at  the  door. 

"Passing  forward,  a  cloister  is  entered, 
in  which  an  inscription  bears  witness  that 
it  was  repaired  and  restored  in  1804 ;  a  vain 
memorial,  for  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
monks  and  the  confiscation  of  their  convent 
by  the  government,  there  are  no  traces  here 
but  those  of  neglect  and  pillage.  It  was  a 
scene  of  sordid  destruction.  Since  the  go- 
vernment had  taken  no  care  of  it,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  had  assumed  the  right  to  re- 
move and  abstract  whatever  might  repay 
their  trouble ;  the  very  roofs  Avere  torn 
down,  and  the  floors  gone,  for  the  sake  of 
the  beams  that  supported  the  tiles;  and 
even  without  that  excuse  the  hand  of  wan- 
ton dilapidation  Avas  eA'eryAvhere  visible. 

"  From  the  chapel  we  made  our 

way  into  another  cloister,  and  ascending  a 
staircase,  dangerous  from  the  damage  it  had 
received,  gained  the  corridors  into  Avhich 
opened  the  cells  of  the  monks.  Among  them 
is  shoAvn  one  in  which  Columbus  is  said  to 
have  slept  during  his  visits  to  the  convent. 
If  the  tradition  be  true,  then  had  the  fathers 
consulted  well  the  feelings  of  the  wanderer. 
Its  windows  look  out  upon  the  ocean.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  The  floors  of  this  as  Avell  as  of  many 
cells  adjoining,  had  vanished  before  the 
Vandalism  of  which  we  saw  so  many  traces. 
Yet  the  perpetrators  of  it  were  only  acquit- 
ting themselves  as  true  Spaniards;  they 
could  be  no  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
men  who  repaid  Columbus  with  black  in- 
gratitude, and  sent  him  to  the  grave  in  sor- 
row, if  they  did  not  now  deface  a  spot  his 
name  had  made  memorable.  The  eyes  of 
my  companion  filled  with  tears  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  scene  of  havoc.  His  interest  in 
the  place  was  deeper  and  nearer  than  mine  ; 
1  The  Cities  and  Wilds  of  Andalusia.  By  the 
Hon.  R.  D.  Murray.    London,  1849. 


his  ancestor  had  been  the  comrade  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  and,  justly  proud  of  that  connexion, 
he  felt  all  the  more  keenly  the  Avorse  than 
slighting  disregard  his  countrymen  rendered 
to  a  place  Avhich  Avas  a  striking  page  in  the 
history  of  their  great  benefactor.  AVe 
mounted  up  to  the  belfry,  and,  sitting  doAvn 
on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  found  a  relief  in 
looking  upon  the  varied  scenery  the  pro- 
spect embraced."! 

Next  in  importance  to  Seville  among  the 
cities  in  the  south  of  Spain,  comes  Cadiz, 
which  was  long  the  chief  seat  of  Spanish 
commerce,  and  which  still  has  a  population 
that  numbers  more  than  100,000.  Cadiz  lies 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain :  it  is  built 
upon  the  extremity  of  a  narroAv  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  Avhich  adjoins  the  mainland  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The 
isthmus  which  unites  this  tongue  of  land 
with  the  larger  portion  of  the  island  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  arm  of  the  sea 
enclosed  betAveen  it  and  the  mainland  forms 
a  spacious  bay,  with  excellent  anchorage. 
The  importance  of  Cadiz  has  declined  since 
the  acquisition  of  independence  by  the  for- 
mer American  possessions  of  Spain  :  it  still 
enjoys,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  with  the  remaining  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Cadiz  is  built 
with  greater  regularity  of  plan  than  most 
Spanish  tOAvns,  but  there  are  few  public 
edifices  worthy  of  much  note. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalete,- 
is  the  commercial  tOAvn  of  Santa  Maria, 
with  18,000  inhabitants,  from  which  nearly 
the  Avhole  of  the  export  of  the  sherries  of 
Spain  takes  place.  The  name  of  this  Avine 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Xeres,  (properly 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera,)  a  short  distance  in- 
land, at  wrhich  it  is  chiefly  manufactured. 
Xeres  has  a  population  of  33,000.  Upon 
the  coast,  midway  between  Cadiz  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
name  of  Cape  Trafalgar  calls  up  proud  re- 
collections in  every  English  breast. 

The  town  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Avhich  has 
10,000  inhabitants,  lies  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  plain,  some  miles  to  the  eastAvard 
of  Cadiz.  There  are  seA'eral  places  in  Spain 
to  which  the  name  of  Medina— the  Arabic 
word  for  city,  conferred  during  the  period 
of  Moorish  occupation — is  given  :  one,  Me- 
dina de  las  Torres,  in  Estremadura ;  one  in 
Old  Castile,  to  the  northAvard  of  Burgos 
(Medina  de  Pomar)  ;  and  two  in  Leon  (Me- 
dina de  Rio  Seco,  to  the  north  of  Yalladolid, 
and  Medina  del  Campo,  to  the  southward  of 
that  city).  Medina  del  Campo  has  some 
fame  in  history,  and  was  at  times  the  seat 
of  the  royal  court.  All  of  them,  hOAvever, 
are  in  present  size  and  population  much  be- 
low Medina  Sidonia. 

Cordova,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  at  a  distance  of  73  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Seville,  is  another  of  the  great 
cities  of  Andalusia.  It  has  now  only  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  once  flourishing  manu- 
factures have  declined.    There  is  little  in  its 

2  That  is,  Wady  Lethe,  or  the  water  of  ob- 
livion. 
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aspect  in  the  present  day  to  remind  the 
stranger  that  Cordova  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  Spain. 
During  its  flourishing  period,  in  the  10th 
century,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  nearly 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  with  three  hun- 
dred mosques,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  six 
hundred  inns.  Let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Bor- 
row's  account  of  this  famous  city,  as  it  ap- 
pears at  the  present  time.  "  Little  can  be 
said  with  respect  to  the  town  of  Cordova, 
which  is  a  mean,  dark,  gloomy  place,  full  of 
narroAV  streets  and  alleys,  without  squares 
or  public  buildings  Avorthy  of  attention, 
save  and  except  its  far-famed  cathedral ;  its 
situation,  however,  is  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque. Before  it  runs  the  Guadalquivir, 
which,  though  in  this  part  shallow  and  full 
of  sand-banks,  is  still  a  delightful  stream  ; 
whilst  behind  it  rise  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  planted  up  to  the  top  with 
olive-groves.  The  town  or  city  is  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  lofty  Moorish  walls,  which 
may  measure  about  three-quarters  of  a 
league  in  circumference  ;  unlike  Seville,  and 
most  other  towns  in  Spain,  it  has  no  suburbs. 
"  I  have  said  that  Cordova  has  no  remark- 
able edifices,  save  its  cathedral ;  yet  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  place  of 
worship  in  the  world.  It  was  originally,  as 
is  well  known,  a  mosque,  built  in  the 
brightest  days  of  Arabian  dominion  in 
Spain  ;  in  shape  it  was  quadrangular,  with 
a  low  roof  supported  by  an  infinity  of  small 
and  delicately-rounded  marble  pillars,  many 
of  which  still  remain,  and  present  at  first 
sight  the  appearance  of  a  marble  grove  ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  were  removed  when 
the  Christians,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moslems,  essayed  to  convert  the  mosque 
into  a  cathedral,  which  they  effected  in 
part  by  the  erection  of  a  dome,  and  by  clear- 
ing an  open  space  for  a  choir.  As  it  at  pre- 
sent exists,  the  temple  appears  to  belong 
partly  to  Mahomet,  and  partly  to  the  Naza- 
rene  ;  and  though  this  jumbling  together  of 
massive  Gothic  architecture  with  the  light 
and  delicate  style  of  the  Arabians  produces 
an  effect  somewhat  bizarre,  it  still  remains 
a  magnificent  and  glorious  edifice,  and  well 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  awe  and 
veneration  within  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
enter  it." 

Ecija,  (23,000  inhabitants,)  a  manufactur- 
ing town  of  some  note,  and  an  ancient  colo- 
ny of  Borne,  lies  on  the  river  Xenil,  which 
joins  the  Guadalquivir,  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Cordova — about  midway  between  that  city 
and  Seville.  Osuna,  a  town  with  15,000  in- 
habitants, is  to  the  southward  of  Ecija,  and 
about  forty  miles  E.  of  Seville. 

Jaen,  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cor- 
dova, was  the  capital  of  a  small  Moorish 
kingdom.  It  lies  in  the  plain  to  the  south  of 
the  Guadalquivir.  Jaen  possesses  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  and  an  extensive  bull- 
ring :  it  exhibits  remains  both  of  the  Roman 
and  Moorish  periods.  The  manufactures  of 
Jaen  have  declined,  and  its  present  popula- 
tion but  little  exceeds  17,000.  The  village 
of  Baylen,  which  witnessed  the  first  victory 
gained  by  the  Spaniards  over  the  French  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  (1808,)  is  to  the  north- 
ward of  Jaen,  and  on  the  line  of  high-road 


between  Cadiz  and  the  capital.  From  l.ay- 
len  the  road  winds  upward,  by  a  mountain - 
pass,  through  the  Sierra  Morena. 

The  famous  city  of  Granada — with  its  re- 
mains of  Mohammedan  greatness,  still  the 
admiration  of  the  world — is  another  of  the 
treasures  of  Andalusia.  Granada  was  the 
last  strong-hold  of  the  Moorish  power  in 
Spain,  and  with  its  capture  by  the  Christ- 
ian arms,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
1492,  fell — never  again  to  rear  its  head  in 
this  portion  of  Europe  —  the  dominion  of 
the  Spanish  caliphat.  For  upwards  of  a 
century  later,  however,  the  bulk  of  its  in- 
habitants continued  to  be  Moors,  until  their 
final  expulsion  from  Spain  in  1610. 

Granada  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Darro,  (an  affluent  of  the  Xenil,)  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  that  lies  at  the  northern  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  a  height  of  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
vega,  or  plain,  of  Granada  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world :  the  snow-covered 
summits  of  the  mountains  bound  the  pro- 
spect to  the  south  ward,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  issue  from  their  recesses  confer 
fertility  on  the  surrounding  tract.  No  won- 
der that  the  unhappy  Boabdil,  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  sovereigns,  turned,  and  wept, 
as  he  surveyed  the  prospect  beneath,  the 
towers  of  the  Alhambra  shining  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  he  wound  along  the  moun- 
tain-pass that  conducts  towards  the  coast, 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Alpuxarras. 

The  glories  of  the  Alhambra — the  palace 
of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  probably  the 
finest  specimen  in  the  world  of  the  Ara- 
besque style  of  architecture — have  become 
familiar  to  the  English  of  nearly  every  class 
through  the  medium  of  an  architectural 
wonder  of  our  own  day,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis;  and  their  details  do  not 
need  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  In  its  flourish- 
ing day,  Granada  is  said  to  have  had  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
now  reduced  to  fewer  than  62,000.  Its  ma- 
nufactures of  velvets  and  silk  goods,  long 
considerable,  have  greatly  fallen  off.  Santa 
Fi,  a  town  with  little  more  than  4000  in- 
habitants in  the  present  day,  lies  a  few  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Granada,  on  the  river 
Xenil.  Its  origin  was  due  to  the  prolonged 
siege  of  the  Moorish  capital  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  the  course  of  which  it  grew 
from  a  camp  into  a  city. 

The  chief  seaport  of  Andalusia,  since  the 
decline  of  Cadiz,  is  Malaga,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  Malaga  lies  65  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Gibraltar,  and  53  miles  S.  W.  of 
Granada.  It  commands  great  trade  in  the 
export  of  wines,  raisins,  and  other  fruits, 
and  has  a  population  of  68,000.  Malaga  is 
ancient — owing  its  foundation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians— and  was  a  great  city  under  Ro- 
man, and,  at  a  later  period,  under  Moorish, 
dominion.  It  still  exhibits  abundant  evi- 
dence of  its  occupation  by  the  Moors,  in  the 
general  form  and  structure  of  many  of  its 
houses  and  principal  buildings. 

Among  the  other  ports  on  the  Andalusian 
coast  are  Motril  and  Almcria — the  former 
with  10,000,  the  latter  nearly  18,000,  inhab- 
itants,—  both  to  the  eastward  of  Malaga. 
Adra,  which  lies  between  the  two,  has  a 
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population  of  only  7000.  Honda,  an  inland 
town  to  the  west  of  Malaga,  with  14,000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  and 
was  formerly  guarded  by  a  strong  castle  of 
Moorish  origin.  This  castle  was  blown  up  by 
the  French  in  1812,  and  is  now  of  no  value. 

At  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
Spanish  (and  also  of  the  European)  main- 
land, is  the  town  and  fortress  of  Tarifa, 
with  a  population  of  8000.  Tarifa  lies 
at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  Opposite  to  it,  upon  the  African 
coast,  Cape  Spartel,  a  bold  projection  of  the 
land,  advances  into  the  sea,  and  the  town 
of  Tangier  lies  not  far  distant  from  its  base. 
Gibraltar  on  the  European,  and  Ceuta  on 
the  African  side,  are  at  the  eastward  en- 
trance of  the  famous  channel  which  con- 
nects the  Mediterranean  with  the  western 
ocean.  Upon  the  western  shore  of  the  mag- 
nificent bay  of  Gibraltar  is  Algesiras,  an 
ancient  Moorish  town,  now  half-deserted. 

"  The  voyage  of  these  narrow  seas  (says 
the  instructive  and  lively  writer?  from 
whose  account  of  his  wanderings  in  Spain 
we  have  so  often  quoted)  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  the  most  apathetic  in- 
dividual, from  the  nature  of  the  scenery 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  on  either 
side.  The  coasts  are  exceedingly  high  and 
bold,  especially  that  of  Spain,  which  seems 
to  overcrow  the  Moorish  ;  but,  opposite  to 
Tarifa,  the  African  continent,  rounding  to- 
wards the  south-west,  assumes  an  air  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  A  hoary  moun- 
tain is  seen  uplifting  its  summits  above 
the  clouds  :  it  is  Mount  Abyla,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Moorish  tongue,  Jebel  Muza, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the 
sepulchre  of  a  prophet  of  that  name.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  excrescences  of  nature  on 
which  the  Old  World  bestowed  the  title  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Its  skirts  and  sides 
occupy  the  Moorish  coast  for  many  leagues 
in  more  than  one  direction,  but  the  broad 
aspect  of  its  steep  and  stupendous  front  is 
turned  full  towards  that  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  where  Gibraltar  lies,  like  a 
huge  monster  stretching  far  into  the  brine. 
Of  the  two  hills,  or  pillars,  the  most  remark- 
able, when  viewed  from  afar,  is  the  African 
one,  Jebel  Muza.  It  is  the  tallest  and  bulki- 
est, and  is  visible  at  a  greater  distance  ; 
but  scan  them  both  from  near,  and  you  feel 
that  all  your  wonder  is  engrossed  by  the 
European  column.  Jebel  Muza  is  an  im- 
mense shapeless  mass,  a  wilderness  of  rocks, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  trees  and  shrubs 
nodding  from  the  clefts  of  its  precipices ;  it 
is  uninhabited,  save  by  wolves,  wild  swine, 
and  chattering  monkeys,  on  which  last  ac- 
count it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Montana 
de  las  Monas  (the  hills  of  the  baboons)  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Gibraltar,  not  to 
speak  of  the  strange  city  which  covers  part 
of  it,  a  city  inhabited  by  men  of  all  nations 
and  tongues,  its  batteries  and  excavations, 
all  of  them  miracles  of  art,  is  the  most  singu- 
lar-looking mountain  in  the  world — a  moun- 
tain which  can  neither  be  described  by  pen 
nor  pencil,  and  at  which  the  eye  is  never 
satisfied  with  gazing." 


Last  in  our  journey  through  Spain,  comes 
the  inland  province  of  Estremadtjra,  with 
its  chief  city,  Badajos,  of  European  fame 
since  the  events  of  the  Peninsular  AVar. 

Badajos  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  at  the  confluence  of  a  small  tribut- 
ary stream,  (the  Puvallas,)  and  close  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  It  occupies  an  im- 
portant military  position,  and  is  a  fortress 
of  great  strength :  of  the  repeated  sieges 
which  it  has  sustained,  that  in  1812,  in 
which  the  British  army  took  it  by  storm,  is 
the  most  celebrated.  Badajos  has  some 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth  and  soap,  and 
carries  on  great  contraband  trade  across  the 
adjacent  frontier.  It  has  nearly  12,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  village  of  Albtiera,  thirteen  miles  to 
the  S.  by  E.  of  Badajos,  is  memorable  for 
the  sanguinary  victory  of  1811,  gained  by 
the  Anglo-Spanish  army,  under  Lord  Beres- 
ford,  over  the  French  forces,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Soult.  Merida,  an  ancient  Roman 
city,  (Emerita  Augusta,)  formerly  large  and 
flourishing,  but  with  a  present  population  of 
fewer  than  four  thousand,  is  thirty  miles  to 
the  east  of  Badajos,  and  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Guadiana.  Guadalcanal,  with  5400 
inhabitants,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  near  the  border  of  Andalusia. 
Olivenza  (6000  inhabitants)  is  on  the  Guadi- 
ana, to  the  S.  of  Badajos.  Xeres-de-los- 
Caballeros,  still  further  south,  on  the  river 
Ardilla,  (a  tributary  of  the  Guadiana,)  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Xeres-de-la 
Frontera,  in  Andalusia.  It  has  only  G000 
inhabitants,  and  is  comparatively  unimport- 
ant. Plasencia,  a  Availed  town  with  0000  in- 
habitants, is  to  the  northward  of  the  Tagus, 
on  a  small  afiiuent  of  the  Alagon,  which 
joins  that  river.  It  possesses  some  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, when  it  was  taken  by  Soult,  on  his 
advance  to  Talavera,  in  1809. 


The  Balearic  Islands,  now  an  integral 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  lie  to  the  east  of 
the  Spanish  mainland.  They  comprise  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  Iviqa,  Formentcra,  and  a 
few  adjacent  islets.  Majorca,  which  is  1360 
square  miles  in  area,  rises  in  its  northern 
part  into  hills  of  considerable  altitude. 
Minorca  has  an  area  of  240  square  miles,  and 
is  generally  level,  except  towards  the  centre. 
All  of  the  islands  are  fertile,  and  they  yield 
corn  and  fruit  in  abundance.  A  great  deal 
of  salt  is  made  in  Iviqa,  from  the  lagoons 
around  its  shores. 

The  principal  town  in  these  islands  is 
Palma,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  a.  fine  bay 
upon  the  south  side  of  Majorca:  it  has  con- 
siderable shipping-trade,  and  a  population 
of  40,000.  Palma  has  numerous  educational 
establishments,  and  possesses  a  magnificent 
cathedral.  Upon  the  east  side  of  Minorca 
is  Port  Mahon,  a  fortified  commercial  town, 
with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe. 
Port  Mahon  has  13,000  inhabitants. 

The  Canary  Islands  lie  off  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  27th  and 
80th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
meridians  of  13°  and   19°  west  of   Green- 
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wich.  They  consist  of  Grand  Canary,  Te- 
neriffe,  Fortaventura,  Lanzarote,  Palma, 
Gomera,  Ferro,  and  some  others  of  smaller 
size.  The  island  of  Fortaventura  is  about 
64  miles  distant  from  Cape  Juby,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  African  mainland.  The  line  of 
a  great  circle  passing  through  FeiTO,  the 
most  western  of  the  group,  (in  18°  west  of 
Greenwich,)  constituted  the  meridian  from 
which  the  ancients  estimated  their  longi- 
tude, and  is  still  used  for  that  purpose  by 
some  modern  nations. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  all  of  volcanic 
formation,  hilly  and  rugged,  and  their  coasts 
often  precipitous.  Teneriffe,  the  largest,  is 
878  square  miles  in  area,  and  its  peak  rises 
to  the  perpendicular  height  of  12,236  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mountains  in  Grand 
Canary  (the  second  in  magnitude)  exceed 
6000  feet  in  elevation.  Fortaventura  is  less 
mountainous  than  the  others.  Both  Forta- 
ventura and  Lanzarote  contain  many  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  volcanic  eruptions 
have  taken  place  in  the  latter  within  a  re- 
cent period. 

Allegranza,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of 
the  group,  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Lanzarote,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  lava  and 
cinders,  the  produce  of  a  volcano  now  ex- 
tinct. It  rises  939  feet  above  the  sea;  the 
edge  of  its  crater  is  well  defined,  and  the 
bottom  of  it  is  cultivated  for  barilla. 

The  Canary  Islands  generally  enjoy  a  de- 
lightful and  equable  climate,  subject  occa- 
sionally to  severe  droughts,  (which  are  more 
common  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  group,) 
and  are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile.  Their 
principal  produce  consists  of  corn,  dates, 
figs,  lemons,  and  other  fruits ;  the  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  cotton;  besides  silk,  honey, 
wax,  orchilla,  cochineal,  and  barilla. 

The  population  of  the  Canary  Islands  is 
about  200,000,  all  of  Spanish  descent,  since 
the  native  inhabitants  (a  race  called  the 
Guanches)  have  been  wholly  exterminated. 
The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  and  other  fruits,  and 
the  preparation  of  barilla ;  wine,  brandy, 
barilla,  and  some  other  products,  are  ex- 
ported. An  extensive  fishery  is  also  car- 
ried on. 

The  towns  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe, 
and  Les  Palmas,  in  Grand  Canary,  are  the 
principal  commercial  ports ;  and  the  former 
is  the  seat  of  government. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Spain  has  been  very  variously  esti- 
mated. There  appears  to  have  been  no  re- 
gular census  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  According  to  a  recent  authority, 
(Dr.  Minutoli,)  the  present  population  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  assumed  at  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  millions.  The  medium  of  these 
numbers,  thirteen  millions,  would  be  equi- 
valent to  an  average  of  68  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  an  exceedingly  low  ratio, 
considering  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
country. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  most  thinly  peopled 
portions  of  Europe,  the  only  countries  below 


it  in  this  respect  being  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population  is  considera- 
ble ;  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  north, 
and  the  province  of  Valenc:a  in  the  south- 
east, are  the  parts  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  most  numerous,  and  these  are  the  most 
active  seats  of  industry.  The  provinces  of 
Estremadura  and  the  two  Castiles,  in  the 
centre,  are  the  most  thinly  inhabited.  In 
some  parts  of  New  Castile  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation scarcely  exceeds  that  of  Sweden. 

The  population  of  Spain,  as  a  whole,  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present,  but 
the  high  and  arid  plateaus  of  the  interior 
are  naturally  ill  adapted  for  the  support  of 
any  large  number  of  inhabitants.  Various 
social  causes,  combined  with  the  frequent 
wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged, 
have,  however,  led  to  its  diminished  popula- 
tion in  modern  times. 

The  natives  of  the  different  provinces  of 
Spain  differ  from  one  another  in  character, 
manners,  appearance,  and  even  in  dialects 
of  speech,  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as 
the  people  of  different  countries.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  provinces — that 
is,  the  Galicians,  the  Asturians,  and  Bis- 
cayans — are  the  most  laborious  and  indus- 
trious people  ;  and  the  latter  are  especially 
distinguished  by  their  lively,  social,  and 
fiery  temperament.  The  Galicians  (or  Gal- 
legos)  are  the  universal  labourers  over  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Castilians  are 
proud,  gloomy,  and  taciturn,  noted  for  their 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  their  solemn  and 
stately  bearing.  The  people  of  Estremadura 
and  Murcia  are  less  enterprising  than  those 
of  Catalonia  or  Valencia,  and  the  Murcians 
in  particular  are  regarded  as  possessing  all 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Spanish  character,  be- 
ing at  once  indolent,  plotting,  and  suspicious. 
These  differences  are  doubtless  in  a  great 
measure  OAving  to  the  mixed  descent  of  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Goths  and  other  foreign 
conquerors  of  the  country ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Andalusia  are  still  characterized  by 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Moors, 
by  whom  that  part  of  the  country  was  long 
possessed. 

The  Spanish  language  is  only  spoken  in 
purity  in  the  provinces  of  Castile ;  it  is  a 
mixed  tongue,  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  the  Teutonic  with  the  Latin. 

The  inhabitants  of  Biscay  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces  speak  a  totally  different  dia- 
lect, called  the  Euskarian  or  Basque.  "We  de- 
rive from  the  author  of '  the  Bible  in  Spain ' 
the  following  information  respecting  the 
language  and  manners  of  its  Basque  popula- 
tion. "  The  Euscarra  is  the  proper  term 
for  a  certain  speech  or  language  supposed  to 
have  been  at  one  time  prevalent  through- 
out Spain,  but  which  is  at  present  confined 
to  certain  districts,  both  on  the  French  and 
Spanish  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  language 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Basque,  or  Biseay- 
an,  which  words  are  mere  modifications  of  the 
word  Euscarra,  the  consonant  B  having  been 
prefixed  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Much  that 
is  vague,  erroneous,  and  hypothetical,  has 
been  said  and  writtenconcerningthis  tongue. 
The  Basques  assert  that  it  was  not  only  the 
original  language  of  Spain,  but  also  of  the 
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world,  and  that  from  it  all  other  languages 
are  derived ;  hut  the  Basques  are  a  very  ig- 
norant people,  and  know  nothing  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  language.  Very  little  import- 
ance, therefore,  need  he  attached  to  any 
opinion  of  theirs  on  such  a  subject.  A  few 
amongst  them,  however,  who  affect  some 
degree  of  learning,  contend  that  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  dialect  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  that  the  Basques  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  Phoenician  colony,  established  at 
the.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  very  remote 
period.  Of  this  theory,  or  rather  conjecture, 
as  it  is  unsubstantiated  by  the  slightest 
proof,  it  is  needless  to  take  further  notice 
than  to  observe  that,  provided  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  as  many  of  the  truly  learned 
have  supposed,  and  almost  proved,  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Hebrew, or  closely  allied  to  it, 
it  were  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Basque  is  derived  from  it  as  that  the  Kams- 
chatdale  and  Cherokee  are  dialects  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin. 

"There  is, however, another  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Basque,  which  deserves  more 
especial  notice, from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  extensively  entertained  amongst  the 
literati  of  various  countries  of  Europe,  more 
especially  England.  I  allude  to  the  Celtic 
origin  of  this  tongue,  and  its  close  con- 
nexion with  the  most  cultivated  of  all  the 
Celtic  dialects— the  Irish.  People  who  pre- 
tend to  be  well  conversant  with  the  subject 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  so 
little  difference  exists  between  the  Basque 
and  Irish  tongues,  that  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  when  they  meet  together  find 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other, 
with  no  other  means  of  communication  than 
their  respective  languages ;  in  a  word,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  two  than  between  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  Basque.  Such  similarity, 
however,  though  so  strongly  insisted  upon, 
by  no  means  exists  in  fact. 

"  Having  closely  examined  the  subject  in 
all  its  various  bearings,  and  having  weigh- 
ed what  is  to  be  said  on  one  side  against 
what  is  to  be  advanced  on  the  other,  I  am 
inclined  to  rank  the  Basque  rather  amongst 
the  Tartar  than  the  Sanscrit  dialects.  Who- 
ever should  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  enunciation  of  the  Basques  and 
Tartars  would  from  that  alone,  even  if  he 
understood  them  not,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  respective  languages  were 
formed  on  the  same  principles.  In  both  oc- 
cur periods  seemingly  interminable,  during 
which  the  voice  gradually  ascends  to  a  cli- 
max, and  then  gradually  sinks  down.   .  .  . 

"  The  Basques  are  a  singing  rather  than  a 
poetical  people.  Notwithstanding  the  fa- 
cility with  which  their  tongue  lends  itself 
to  the  composition  of  verse,  they  have  never 
produced  among  them  a  poet  with  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  reputation;  but  their 
voices  are  singularly  sweet,  and  they  are 
known  to  excel  in  musical  composition.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  certain  author,  the  Abbe 
I)'  Ilharce,  who  has  written  about  them, 
that  they  derived  the  name  Cantabri,  by 
which  they  were  known  to  the  Bomans, 
from  Khantor-ber,  signifying  sweet  singers. 
They  possess   much  music  of   their  own, 


some  of  which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
ancient.  Of  this  music  specimens  were  pub- 
lished at  Donostian  (San  Sebastian)  in  the 
year  1826,  edited  by  a  certain  Juan  Ignacio 
Iztueta.  These  consist  of  wild  and  thrilling 
marches,  to  the  sound  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  ancient  Basques  were  in  the 
habit  of  descending  from  their  mountains 
to  combat  with  the  Romans,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  Moors.  Whilst  listening 
to  them  it  is  easy  to  suppose  oneself  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  some  desperate  encounter. 
We  seem  to  hear  the  charge  of  cavalry  on 
the  sounding  plain,  the  clash  of  swords,  and 
the  rushing  of  men  down  the  gorges  of  hills. 
The  music  is  accompanied  with  words,  but 
such  words !  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
stupid,  common-place,  and  uninteresting. 
So  far  from  being  martial,  they  relate  to 
every-day  incidents,  and  appear  to  have  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  music.  They 
are  evidently  of  modern  date." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  amongst 
the  motley  population  of  which  modern 
Spain  is  composed,  those  singular  people, 
the  Zincali,  Gitanos,  or  Spanish  Gypsies, 
of  whom  the  author  we  have  above  quoted 
has  written  so  pleasantly.  They  are  found, 
more  or  less  numerously,  in  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula. 

Indtistrial  pursuits.  —  The  agriculture  of 
Spain  embraces  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
but  the  produce  is,  on  the  whole,  incon- 
siderable, owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
exceedingly  backward  state  of  husbandry, 
and  the  general  ignorance  and  indolence  of 
the  farmers.  The  implements  employed  are 
generally  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  scientific 
agriculture  is  altogether  unknown.  The 
extent  of  land  under  cultivation  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
country,  and  in  many  parts  the  quantity  of 
corn  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  maize,  rye, 
and  barley,  are  grown  in  the  northern  and 
central  provinces;  and  some  parts  of  Old 
Castile  and  Leon  yield  finer  and  more  con- 
siderable crops  of  wheat  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  country.  A  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent wheat  is  also  grown  in  Andalusia,  and 
some  rice  in  Valencia. 

The  vine  and  the  mulberry  are  the  charac- 
teristic objects  of  agriculture  in  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Spain.  The  vine  is  very 
extensively  grown  in  Andalusia,  and  the 
sherry  wine  so  largely  consumed  in  our 
own  country  is  almost  wholly  derived  from 
that  province.  The  grape  is  also  an  object 
of  cultivation  all  along  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  produce  is  exported  in  the  form  of  dried 
fruit.  The  raisins  of  Malaga  and  Seville  (in 
Andalusia)  and  of  Alicant  (in  Valencia)  are 
highly  esteemed.  The  mulberry  is  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Valencia,  and  silk  is 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
important  article  of  export,  besides  supply- 
ing some  amount  of  native  manufacture.  A 
kind  of  pepper  is  extensively  grown  in 
Murcia,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  with  the  interior.  m 

Three-fifths  of  the  sui'face  of  Spain  are, 
however,  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  the 
flocks  of  sheep  are  immense.    The  breed  of 
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the  Spanish  merino  is  distinguished  by  the 
fineness  of  its  wool,  and  was  formerly  con- 
fined to  this  peninsula ;  but  it  has  now  been 
crossed  with  the  native  breeds  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  central  provinces  of  Castil"  and  Leon 
embrace  the  chief  pasture-grounds  of  Spain. 
Many  peculiar  and  oppressive  privileges  are 
held  by  the  owners  of  the  vast  migratory 
flocks  of  sheep, — who  consist,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  leading  officers 
of  state,  and  form  an  incorporated  society 
called  the  Mesta,  which  exercises  almost  a 
complete  monopoly  over  the  pasturages  and 
wool- trade  of  the  country. 

Oxen  are  also  numerous,  and  the  tanning 
of  hides  forms  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Galicia  and  some  other  parts  of 
Spain.  The  horses  are  descended  from  the 
Arab  breed  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  beauty  and  ac- 
tivity. But  mules  are  more  generally  used 
for  purposes  of  travelling,  and  are  preferred 
for  their  superior  sureness  of  foot  in  passing 
over  the  mountain-roads. 

There  are  considerable  fisheries  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast;  both  the  anchovy  and 
pilchard  are  numerously  taken  off  the  shores 
of  Galicia. 

Manufactures  are  not  characteristic  of 
Spain,  and  all  branches  of  manual  industry 
are  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  car- 
ried on  in  Valencia, — and  also,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
tissues,  gauzes,  and  ribands,  produced  by  the 
looms  of  Valencia,  indeed,  almost  rival  those 
of  France.  Woollen  cloths  are  made  in  Cata- 
lonia and  Aragon  ;  linen  in  Galicia,  whence 
it  is  supplied  to  the  interior  provinces,  and 
some  of  it  exported  in  exchange  for  French 
goods  and  colonial  produce.  Cotton  fabrics 
are  likewise  made  in  Valencia,  which  town 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  dyes.  Leather  is 
extensively  prepared  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces; the  kind  called  Spanish  leather 
(prepared  with  nut-galls)  is  chiefly  produced 
at  Seville.  Ferrol  and  Vittoria  (in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Biscay) 
also  possess  a  great  number  of  tanneries. 

The  provinces  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Pyrenees  contain  numerous  iron- 
works, and  the  manufacture  of  arras  is 
largely  carried  on  in  Biscay.  Swords  and 
other  weapons  are  extensively  made  at 
Toledo  and  at  Albacete. 

The  chief  supply  of  manufactured  articles 
of  every  kind  is,  however,  derived  from 
abroad, — chiefly  from  France  and  England  ; 
and,  although  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  Spain  are  upon  the  whole  improving,  yet 
it  is  admitted  that  the  country  does  not 
furnish  in  these  respects  one  third  part  of 
what  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Valencia 
the  substance  called  barilla,  an  alkali  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  various  marine 
plants,  is  extensively  produced,  and  is  an 
article  which  can  nowhere  else  be  obtained 
of  such  good  quality.  Barilla  is  properly 
the  Spanish  name  of  one  of  the  plants  from 
which  the  alkali  is  obtained,  and  the  ashes 


of  which  contain  a  larger  amount  of  soda 
than  any  other  species  of  marine  vegetation. 
The  barilla  of  Spain  is  largely  exported  to 
Britain  and  other  countries,  and  is  an  article 
of  extensive  use  in  our  glass-works,  as  well 
as  in  bleaching  and  other  processes.  The 
best  is  obtained  from  Alicant,  in  Valen- 
cia. Its  use  has  to  a  large  extent  super- 
seded that  of  the  kelp  formerly  prepared 
on  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scot- 
land. 

Commerce. — The  exports  of  Spain  ai*e  wines 
and  brandies,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wool, 
silk;  barilla,  salt,  quicksilver,  lead,  cobalt; 
skins,  olive-oil,  cork-wood,  with  various 
dyes,  and  varnish.  These  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied to  France  and  England,  with  which 
countries  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
commerce  is  carried  on,  the  latter  receiving 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  wool  and  barilla, 
and  all  the  best  wines  of  the  southern  coast. 
The  imports  embrace  every  variety  of 
manufactured  articles,  with  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  and  other  colonial  produce  ;  besides 
an  extensive  supply  of  salt-fish,  which  are 
very  largely  consumed  in  all  the  Catholic 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufactured  goods,  including  cotton, 
linen,  woollen,  fire-arms,  and  hardware,  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Great  Britain,— the 
sugar,  &c,  from  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,— and  the  salt-fish  from  the 
countries  of  north-western  Europe. 

Many  of  the  ports,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain,  are 
the  seats  of  an  active  trade,  and  ship-build- 
ing is  extensively  pursued  at  several  of  the 
small  seaport  towns  in  the  provinces  of 
Galicia  and  Catalonia,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  peninsula.  Cadiz,  in  the  south-west, 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  wine-trade ; 
Malaga  and  Alicant,  (on  the  south  and  south- 
east coasts,)  of  the  export  of  fruits  and  silk ; 
and  Barcelona,  in  the  north-east,  of  the 
general  produce  of  the  country.  The  ports 
on  the  northern  coast  are  the  chief  seats  of 
the  trade  in  wool,  leather,  and  iron ;  and  the 
two  former  of  thrse  articles  are  also  largely 
exported  both  from  Cadiz  and  Seville,  in 
the  south-western  provinces. 

Internal  communication. — The  mountain- 
chains  which  extend  across  the  Spanish 
peninsula  form  so  many  natural  impedi- 
ments to  communication  between  its  differ- 
ent provinces,  and  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  which  they  occasion.  Even  the 
high-roads  between  the  principal  towns  are 
in  the  Avorst  possible  condition,  and  the  im- 
pediments to  travelling  are  greater  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula 
there  are  literally  no  roads  but  such  as  have 
been  worn  by  the  carts  of  the  villagers,  and 
it  is  only  in  very  few  cases  that  bridges 
have  been  constructed ;  the  rivers  generally 
have  to  be  forded, — an  operation  in  which 
serious  delays  sometimes  occur  from  the 
sudden  swelling  of  the  streams  by  the  moun- 
tain-rains. The  chief  aid  in  crossing  the 
mountains  is  derived  from  tracks  worn  by 
the  feet  of  mules  during  a  long  series  of 
years.      Yet   the    more    hilly    portions   of 
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Spain  are  generally  better  provided  with 
roads  than  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  Biscay  and  Navarre,  where  they 
are  more  numerous  and  kept  in  better  con- 
dition than  elsewhere  :  in  some  parts  of 
Catalonia,  also,  the  roads  are  tolerably  good. 
Among  the  few  railways  hitherto  com- 
pleted are  a  short  line  between  Barcelona 
and  Mataro,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
and  another  between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez, 
about  thirty-five  miles  in  length.  The  latter 
is  part  of  a  niore  extended  line  of  communi- 
cation in  process  of  construction  between 
the  capital  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

The  rivers  are  not  generally  navigable, 
but  canals  have  in  some  cases  been  con- 
structed along  their  banks  or  between  the 
various  tributaries  of  their  basins.  These, 
however,  are  not  used  for  traffic  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  continuity  of  the 
mountain-chains  of  course  interposes  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  union 
between  the  waters  of  the  different  river- 
basins.  Hence,  unlike  so  many  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  Spain  has  no  water-com- 
munication between  the  seas  which  wash 
its  opposite  coasts, — nor,  indeed,  any  be- 
tween its  different  provinces,  except  in 
cases  where  these  lie  within  the  valley  of 
the  same  stream.  There  are  numerous  ca- 
nals for  irrigation  in  some  of  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Government. — The  political  institutions  of 
Spain,  as  is  well  known,  have  undergone 
numerous  changes  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  even  within  a  moderate  portion 
only  of  that  period.  The  extremes  of  des- 
potism and  priestly  intolerance  have  alter- 
nated with  excesses  of  an  opposite  kind,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power  has  at 
times  alone  sufficed  to  preserve  anything 
approaching  to  order.  As  at  present  regu- 
lated, by  the  constitution  adopted  in  1837, 
and  subsequently  modified  in  1845,  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  is  an  hereditary  and 
limited  monarchy.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  the 
cortes — the  latter  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bers, a  senate  and  a  house  of  deputies.  The 
senate,  or  upper  chamber, has  no  limit  as  to 
numbers,  and  its  members  are  appointed 
solely  by  the  crown — holding  their  seats  for 
life.  The  members  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties are  nominated  directly  by  electoral 
juntas,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every 
50,000  of  the  population.  One  principle 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  right  of  voting  is 
remarkable,  and  would  be  worthy  of  imi- 
tation in  countries  which  pride  themselves 
on  a  much  higher  position  in  the  social  scale 
than  belongs  to  the  land  of  the  Goth  and 
the  Moor.  It  is  this.  The  privilege  of  the 
elective  franchise  is  dependent,  among  other 


things,  upon  a  certain  scale  of  annual  tax- 
ation ;  but  this  is  reduced  by  one-half  in 
favour  of  members  of  the  Academies,  doc- 
tors and  licentiates  of  law,  persons  serving 
the  state,  officers  on  half-pay,  advocates  of 
a  year's  standing,  and  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  architects,  painters,  and 
sculptors  who  have  graduated  in  an  Acade- 
my of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  professors  and 
teachers  of  any  public  institute.  A  similar 
preference  in  favour  of  education  is  shown 
in  the  Municipal  Law,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  refuses  the  right  of  voting  to  parties 
who  have  ever  incurred  a  penal  sentence, 
or  have  committed  acts  of  bankruptcy. 

The  members  of  the  Spanish  chamber  of 
deputies  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  have  the  nominal  liberty  of  full  free- 
dom of  speech  and  vote  ;  but  the  crown  may 
at  any  time  dissolve  the  chamber,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  a  new  house  must  be 
elected  and  summoned  to  meet  within  three 
months.  Either  of  the  three  powers, — the 
crown,  senate,  or  lower  house, — may  origin- 
ate bills,  with  the  exception  of  money-bills, 
Avhich  belong  exclusively  to  this  last:  the 
consent  of  all  three,  however,  is  necessary 
to  the  passing  of  any  enactment  or  law. 
The  crown  is  responsible  by  its  ministers, 
composed  of  a  council  of  six  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
supreme  court,  composed  of  a  president  and 
fifteen  judges,  divided  into  three  halls  or 
courts — a  first  and  second  court  of  justice, 
and  a  third  court  of  the  Indies.  Next  in 
order  are  the  audiencias,  or  courts  of  the 
second  resort,  the  whole  number  of  which, 
within  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  is  fifteen.  Judges  of  the  first  resort 
are  more  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  the 
more  important  districts.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  now  given  by  the  government  to 
public  improvements,  and  to  the  better  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  Spain  has  been,  of  late 
years,  improving. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  still  prevails 
exclusively  in  Spain,  but  the  clergy  have  no 
longer  the  same  control  as  formerly  over  the 
mind  of  the  country  at  large,  and  the  mon- 
asteries have  been  suppressed.  The  people 
are  in  general  uninstructed,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
yet  existent.  But  the  provision  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  people  at  large  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  great  im- 
provements in  this  regard  are  now  in  pro- 
gress. At  the  close  of  1851,  according  to 
Dr.  Minutoli,  the  state  of  education  in  Spain 
showed  the  following  statistics : — 


10  Universities. 

10  Normal  Schools  of  the  First  Class. 
23  Norman  Elementary  Schools  supported  by  the  State. 
17,009  Roys'  Schools,  with    626,882  Scholars. 
5021  Girls'  Schools,  with    201,200  Scholars. 
287  Infant  Schools,  with     1 1 ,000  Children. 


Total  receiving  instruction  in  Schools  839,082 

The  ten  Universities  are  those  of  Madrid,  I  nada,    Valencia,     Saragossa,    Oviedo,    and 
Toledo,  Valladolid,  Seville,  Salamanca,  Gra-  |  Santiago    de    Compostella.      Some    of   the 
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Spanish  Universities  formerly  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation equal  to  those  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  but  the  studies  pursued  in  them  had 
little  relation  to  the  wants  of  society  in  the 
present  day,  and  they  had  until  a  very  re- 
cent period"  fallen  into  comparative  neglect. 
The  entire  condition  of  Spain  exhibits  a  vast 
decline  from  her  ancient  importance,  in  the 
times  when  her  rule  extended  over  the  finest 
regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  flowed  almost  exclus- 
ively into  her  treasury.  The  frequent  wars, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  which  Spain 
has  been  engaged  within  a  later  period  have 
naturally  tended  to  exhaust  her  resources, 
to  disorganize  her  institutions,  and  to  de- 
moralize her  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  evidences  of  her  present  tendency  to- 
wards internal  improvement,  though  a  great 
obstacle  to  this  exists  in  the  diversity  of 
habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought, 
amongst  the  population  of  her  different  pro- 
vinces. 

We  must  not  close  our  account  of  Spain 
without  mentioning  that  characteristic  na- 
tional amusement  of  the  people  of  the  penin- 
sula— the  bull-fight.  Every  town  of  moder- 
ate size  has  its  bull-ring,  which,  on  occa- 
sions of  indulgence  in  the  cruel  and  brutal- 
izing sport  for  which  it  is  designed,  is 
thronged  with  spectators  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age — 


The  animated  description  of  this  sport  in 
the  First  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  is  well 
known,  and  is  as  truthful  as  it  is  full  of  force 
and  fire.  Music  and  dancing  are  favourite 
amusements  with  all  classes  of  the  Spanish 
population. 

Of  the  numerous  colonies  which  Spain  for- 
merly possessed,  the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing are  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  part  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, in  the  east ;  the  island  of  Fernando  Po, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  some  small  pos- 
sessions on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  These 
last  consist  of  Centa,  (a  fortress  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  opposite 
to  the  town  of  that  name,)  with  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  little  island  of  Peiion 
de  Velez,  further  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
towns  of  Al-buzema  and  Melilla  on  the  ad- 
jacent mainland.  Ceuta  is  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  criminals. 


Gibraltar,  situated  on  the  mainland  of 
Spain,  fifty-nine  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Cadiz,  and  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  moun- 
tainous promontory  which  projects  into  the 
sea,  is  a  British  colony,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  England  since  1704,  in  which 
year  it  was  taken  from  Spain  by  a  British 
squadron.  Several  efforts  for  its  recapture 
have  since  been  made,  but  always  without 
success.  The  most  important  of  these  at- 
tempts was  in  1778 — 83,  when  it  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  General  Elliott  (after- 
wards Lord  Heathfield)  against  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
fleets,  aided  by  a  powerful  land  force. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Gibraltar  is 
situated  is  three  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  terminates  to  the 
southward  in  Europa  Point,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The 
isthmus  which  connects  the  promontory 
with  the  mainland  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  is 
protected  by  strong  fortifications. 

The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  form  almost  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, and  are  nearly  inaccessible ;  the  south 
and  west  fall  towards  the  sea  in  rugged 
slopes,  with  occasional  flats  or  terraces. 
The  highest  point  is  1439  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  town  is  built  at  the  north-west- 
ern foot  of  the  rock,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
one  principal  street,  about  a  mile  in  length. 
It  has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  besides  a 
considerable  garrison.  Every  accessible  part 
of  the  rock  is  protected  by  the  most  formid- 
able batteries,  and  the  whole  forms  a  fortress 
of  vast  natural  and  artificial  strength. 

Gibraltar  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 
Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (of  which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
key)  renders  it  of  the  highest  importance 
as  a  naval  station,  and  it  forms  a  valuable 
depot  for  the  various  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce intended  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Spanish  and  African  mainlands. 
It  is  a  station  for  the  English  packets  en- 
gaged on  the  line  of  the  overland  route  to 
India,  and  also  for  those  employed  in  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 


The  total  area  and  population  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Table  : 


Area,  in 

Eng.  square 

miles. 

Population. 

European  Spain  (including  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands) 
In  Asia— part  of  Philippine  Islands  .... 

In  Africa      ....... 

In  the  West  Indies  (Cuba,  &c)          .... 

Total 

180,000 

54,000 

500 

46,000 

280,500 

13,000,000 

3,500,000 

17,000 

1,500,000 

18,017,000 
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PORTUGAL. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — Portugal — one  of 
the  smaller  European,  states  —  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  great- 
est length,  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  is  365  miles;  its  extreme  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  about  145  miles.  Its  su- 
perficial dimensions  are  estimated  at  35,260 
English  square  miles — an  area  about  one- 
twelfth  part  greater  than  that  of  Ireland. 

Portugal  is  the  most  westerly  portion  of 
the  European  continent.  It  stretches  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  maritime  upon  two 
sides  of  its  frontier.  Its  length  of  coast- 
line exceeds  five  hundred  miles,  which  are 
of  very  various  character.  The  broad  bay 
of  Setubal,  to  the  southward  of  the  Tagus, 
is  lined  by  extensive  salt-marshes.  Most 
portions  of  the  coast,  however,  are  elevated. 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  its  south-western  pro- 
montory, and  Cape  Roca — to  the  northward 
of  the  Tagus,  and  the  most  western  point  of 
the  European  mainland — are  both  high  and 
rocky. 

Surface. — The  whole  surface  of  Portugal 
has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  west,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Guadiana,  and  a 
few  unimportant  streams)  all  flow  in  that 
direction.  Three  of  the  mountain-chains 
which  cross  the  Spanish  peninsula  have 
their  western  termination  within  the  limits 
of  Portugal ;  these  chains  divide  the  basins 
of  the  different  rivers,  and  cover  with  their 
various  offsets  almost  the  entire  surface  of 
the  country.  The  highest  elevations  are 
found  in  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  the  most  west- 
ern prolongation  of  the  chain  which  crosses 
the  plateau  of  Castile.  The  higher  summits 
of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  are  stated  by  some 
writers  to  be  covered  with  snow  throughout 
the  year,  Avhich  appears,  however,  to  be 
doubtful.  Their  culminating  points  scarcely 
exceed  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  Portugal 
are  the  Minho,  the  Douro,  the  Mondego,the 
Taj?us,  and  the  Guadiana — all  of  which,  ex- 
cepting the  Mondego,  have  the  upper  por- 
tions of  their  course  in  Spain.  Besides 
these  are  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Lima, 
the  Youga,  and  the  Sado.  The  Lima  enters 
the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  the  Minho 
and  Douro:  the  Youga,  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  river.  The  Sado  flows  into  the  bay  of 
Setubal,  to  the  south  of  the  Taa:us. 

The  Mondego  drains  a  considerable  area  of 
country,  lying  intermediate  between  the 
larger  basins  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus  ; 
its  basin  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra  d'Estrella 
on  the  east  and  south,  and  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  a  less  elevated  range,  which 


is  an  offset  from  the  same  mountain-system. 
This  river  has  a  length  of  about  115  miles  ; 
the  district  which  it  waters  is  remarkable 
for  its  excessive  moisture. 

The  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana, 
all  form,  in  sinali  portions  of  their  courses, 
the  frontier  between  Portugal  and  Spain  j 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  is  an  artificial 
line,  not  marked  by  any  striking  natural 
features. 

"  Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide? 

these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 

And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides." 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  re- 
semble, for  the  most  part,  those  of  Spain. 
The  vine  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  olive — with 
the  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  other  fruits 
— abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Portugal  are  very 
considerable,  but,  like  everything  else  in 
that  ill-regulated  land,  they  are  scarcely 
turned  to  any  account.  Iron-ore  is  abund- 
ant, and  there  are  mines  of  lead,  plumbago, 
and  silver,  with  indications  of  other  metals. 
Some  gold  mines  were  formerly  worked,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  by  washing 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  have  been 
considerable ;  but  the  produce  from  these 
sources  is  now  very  limited.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny,  we  are  told  (says  Mr.  Forrester)  that 
the  provinces  of  Minho,  Galicia,  and  Astu- 
rias,  paid  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
octaves  of  gold  to  the  Roman  empire  as  a 
tribute  on  the  ore  extracted  from  various 
mines  then  in  active  operation  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Portu- 
guese government  from  all  their  mines  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  £72  15s. ! 

The  exportation  of  minerals  from  Portu- 
gal does  not  exceed  £13,500  per  annum ; 
while  her  imports  amount  in  value  to  up- 
wards of  £44,000:  nearly  three-fourths  of 
this  amount  consists  of  copper,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  lead,  both  of  which  metals  are 
abundant  in  the  country  itself.  Lead  abounds 
in  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes,  and  in 
North  and  South  Eeira.  Throughout  the 
country  there  is  but  a  single  lead-mine  in 
operation,  and  not  one  of  copper.  There  are 
rich  veins  of  antimony  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  small  portion  of  this  valua- 
ble metal  is  actually  worked  at  Vallongo, 
near  Oporto.  Tin  and  quicksilver  are  also 
extracted,  in  very  small  quantity,  near 
Oporto.  There  are  coal-strata  in  several 
places,  and  the  remains  of  old  workings,  of 
Roman  origin,  are  still  visible  ;  but  scarcely 
any  coal  is  now  raised  from  them,  and  that 
only  of  inferior  quality.  For  her  consump- 
tion of  mineral  fuel  Portugal  remains  de- 
pendent upon  Great  Britain.    Like  Spain, 
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Portugal  abounds  in  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
bles and  building-stones.  In  fact,  the  natural 
resources  of  tlie  country  are  very  consider- 
able, and  might  by  an  energetic  government, 
and  with  an  industrious  population,  be 
turned  to  great  account. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions. — Portugal  is  divided,  for  admin- 
istrative and  electoral  purposes,  into  seven- 
teen districts.  There  are  also  six  great 
provinces,  the  names  of  which  are  more 
generally  known,  and  which  usually  appear 
upon  our  maps  of  the  country.  Though  now 
constituting  mere  geographical  divisions, 
they  furnish  the  most  convenient  means  of 
reference  in  any  account  of  Portuguese 
topography,  and  arc  usually  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  name  of  these  provinces 
are  Estremadura,  Beira,  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  Tras-os-Montes,  Alcmtejo,  and  Al- 
garve. 


Estremadura,  which  contains  the  capital 
of  the  monarchy,  is  larger  than  either  of 
the  other  provinces,  excepting  Alemtejo,  in 
extent.  It  stretches  for  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  includes 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Tagus  valley,  with 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Estremadura  is  a 
rich  and  beautiful  province,  the  cornucopia 
of  Portugal.  According  to  a  competent  au- 
thority, it  might,  if  properly  cultivated,  be 
made  to  produce  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  enough 
for  the  consumption,  not  only  of  all  Portu- 
gal, but  of  many  countries  besides.  But 
there  are  no  roads,  and  even  the  navigation 
of  the  Tagus— the  great  highway  of  the 
country — is  fearfully  neglected. 

Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its 

mouth.     It  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites 

in  the  world,  and  one  admirably  adapted  for 

the  purposes  of  commerce.    The  newer  part 

of  the  town  (which  occupies  the  site  of  the 

buildings  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 

of  1755)  is  well  built, but  the  greater  portion 

consists  of  narrow,  winding, and  dirty  streets, 

and  Lisbon  (like  Rome)  is  notorious  for  its 

extreme  want  of  cleanliness,  both  in  the 

public  thoroughfares  and  in  the  dwellings  of 

the  lower  orders.  Truly  says  Childe  Harold — 

"—whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 

Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 

'Mid  many  tilings  unsightly  to  strange  ee: 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily." — 

The  National  Library  of  Lisbon  contains 
80,000  volumes,  and  there  are  several  public 
academics  and  institutions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science  and  literature.  The  climate 
is  regarded  as  remarkably  salubrious,  and  is 
frequently  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  more 
northern  countries  for  relief  from  pulmonary 
complaints.  Lisbon  has  few  manufactures, 
but  great  taste  is  displayed  by  its  artisans 
in  gold  and  silver  works  and  jewellery. 

Two  miles  below  Lisbon  is  the  strong  cas- 
tle of  Belcm,  which  defends  the  approach  to 
the  city.  The  Tagus  is  here  not  more  than 
a  mile  in  breadth,   and  has  a  bar  at  its 


mouth  ;  but  above  Lisbon  it  expands  iuto  a 
spacious  and  secure  estuary,  which  forms  a 
magnificent  harbour.  The  view  of  the  city 
and  environs,  as  seen  from  the  harbour,  is 
particularly  fine ;  the  numerous  ships  which 
float  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  water,  the 
vineyards  and  other  plantations  which 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  strag- 
gling city  extending  for  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  shore,  combine  to  form  a  splendid 
panoramic  prospect. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Borrow's  account  of  the 
Portuguese  capital.  "Lisbon  (says  that 
terse  and  lively  writer)  is  a  huge  ruinous 
city,  still  exhibiting,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, the  vestiges  of  that  terrific  visitation 
of  God,  the  earthquake,  which  shattered  it 
some  hundred  years  ago.  It  stands  on  seven 
hills,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
castle  of  Saint  George,  which  is  the  boldest 
and  most  prominent  object  to  the  eye  whilst 
surveying  the  city  from  the  Tagus.  The 
most  frequented  and  busy  parts  of  the  city 
are  those  comprised  within  the  valley  to  the 
north  of  this  elevation. 

"  Here  you  find  the  Plaza  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  principal  square  in  Lisbon,  from 
which  run  parallel,  towards  the  river, 
three  or  four  streets,  amongst  which  are 
those  of  the  gold  and  silver,  so  designated 
from  being  inhabited  by  smiths  cunning  in 
the  working  of  those  metals ;  they  are  upon 
the  whole  very  magnificent.  The  houses 
are  huge,  and  as  high  as  castles.  Immense 
pillars  defend  the  causeway  at  intervals, 
producing,  however,  rather  a  cumbrous  ef- 
fect. These  streets  are  quite  level,  and  are 
well  paved,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
from  all  the  others  in  Lisbon.  The  most 
singular  street,  however,  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Alemcrin,  or  Rosemary,  which  debouches 
on  the  Caesodre.  It  is  very  precipitous,  and 
is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the  palaces  of 
the  principal  Portuguese  nobility,  massive 
and  frowning,  but  grand  and  picturesque 
edifices,  with  here  and  there  a  hanging  gar- 
den, overlooking  the  street  at  a  great 
height. 

"  With  all  its  ruin  and  desolation,  Lisbon 
is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  city 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  perhaps  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  minute  details  concerning  it;  I  shall 
content  myself  with  remarking,  that  it  is 
quite  as  much  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  artist  as  even  Rome  itself.  True  it  is, 
that  though  it  abounds  with  churches  it  has 
no  gigantic  cathedral, like  St.  Peter's,  to  at- 
tract the  eye  and  fill  it  with  wonder,  yet  I 
boldly  say  that  there  is  no  monument  of 
man's  labour  and  skill,  pertaining  either  to 
ancient  or  modern  Rome,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose designed,  which  can  rival  the  water- 
works of  Lisbon  ; — I  mean  the  stupendous 
aqueduct  whose  principal  arches  cross  the 
valley  to  the  north-east  of  Lisbon,  and 
which  discharges  its  little  runnel  of  cool  and 
delicious  water  into  the  rocky  cistern  with- 
in that  beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother 
of  the  Waters,  from  whence  all  Lisbon  is 
supplied  with  the  crystal  lymph,  though 
the  source  is  seven  leagues  distant.  Let 
travellers  devote  one  entire  morning  to  in- 
specting the  Arcos  and  the  Mai  das  agoas, 
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after  which  they  may  repair  to  the  English 
church  and  cemetery,  Pere-la-Chaise  in 
miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of  England, 
they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of 
I  Amelia,'  the  most  singular  genius  which 
their  island  ever  produced,  whose  works  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  abuse  in  pub- 
lic and  to  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  ceme- 
tery rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge, 
another  English  author  of  a  different  stamp, 
but  justly  admired  and  esteemed." 

From  Lisbon  the  tourist  usually  makes 
an  excursion  to  Cintra,  a  small  town  with 
between  two  and  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  the  capital.  "  If  there  be 
any  place  in  the  world  (says  Mr.  Borrow) 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an  enchanted 
region,  it  is  surely  Cintra;  Tivoli  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  place,  but  it  quickly 
fades  from  the  mind  of  those  who  have  seen 
the  Portuguese  Paradise.  When  speaking 
of  Cintra,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
little  town  or  city ;  by  Cintra  must  be  un- 
derstood the  entire  region,  town,  palace, 
quintas,  forests,  crags,  Moorish  ruin,  which 
suddenly  burst  on  the  view  on  rounding 
the  side  of  a  bleak,  savage,  and  sterile  look- 
ing mountain.  Nothing  is  more  sullen  and 
uninviting  than  the  south  -western  aspect 
of  the  stony  wall  which,  on  the  side  of  Lis- 
bon, seems  to  shield  Cintra  from  the  eye  of 
the  world,  but  the  other  side  is  a  mingled 
scene  of  fairy  beauty,  artificial  elegance, 
savage  grandeur,  domes,  turrets,  enormous 
trees,  flowers,  and  waterfalls,  such  as  are 
met  with  nowhere  else  beneath  the  sun.  Oh ! 
there  are  strange  and  wonderful  objects  at 
Cintra,  and  strange  and  wonderful  recollec- 
tions attached  to  them.  The  ruin  on  that 
lofty  peak,  and  which  covers  part  of  the 
side  of  that  precipitous  steep,  was  once  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  Lusitanian 
Moors,  and  thither,  long  after  they  had  dis- 
appeared, at  a  particular  moon  of  every 
year,  were  wont  to  repair  wild  santons  of 
Maugrabie,  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  a  famous 
Sidi  who  slumbers  amongst  the  rocks. 
That  grey  palace  witnessed  the  assemblage 
of  the  last  cortes  held  by  the  boy-king  Se- 
bastian, ere  he  departed  on  his  romantic 
expedition  against  the  Moors,  who  so  well 
avenged  their  insulted  faith  and  country  at 
Alcazarquibir;  and  in  that  low  shady 
quinta,  embowered  amongst  those  tall  al- 
cornoques,  once  dwelt  John  de  Castro,  the 
strange  old  viceroy  of  Goa,  who  pawned  the 
hairs  of  his  dead  son's  beard  to  raise  money 
to  repair  the  ruined  wall  of  the  fortress 
threatened  by  the  heathen  of  Ind :  those 
crumbling  stones  which  stand  before  the 
portals  deeply  graven,  not  with  'runes,' 
but  things  equally  dark,  Sanscrit  rhymes 
from  the  Vedas,  were  brought  by  him  from 
Goa,  the  most  brilliant  scene  of  his  glory, 
before  Portugal  had  become  a  base  king- 
dom; and  down  that  dingle,  on  an  abrupt 
rocky  promontory,  stand  the  ruined  halls  of 
the  English  millionaire,  who  there  nursed 
the  wayward  fancies  of  a  mind  as  wild,  rich, 
and  variegated,  as  the  scenes  around.  Yes, 
wonderful  are  the  objects  which  meet  the 


eye  at  Cintra,  and  wonderful  are  the  re 
collections  attached  to  them !  " 

About  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  to  the 
northward  is  Mafra,  a  large  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  immense  building,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  conveut  and  a  palace, 
and  built  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Escurial.  In  this  edifice  exists  the  finest 
library  in  Portugal,  containing  books  on  all 
sciences  and  in  all  languages,  and  well  suit- 
ed to  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice 
which  contains  it.  The  monks,  its  former 
guardians,  have  been  expelled ;  but  the 
palace  of  Mafra  is  still  sometimes  used  as  a 
royal  residence.  Torres-  Vedras,  a  small  town 
with  3300  inhabitants,  and  of  immortal 
memory  in  connexion  with  the  military 
annals  of  the  peninsula,  is  twenty-fhre  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Lisbon.  The  town  of 
Torres-Novas,  of  somewhat  larger  size,  is 
further  distant,  to  the  north-eastward  of  the 
capital,  near  the  Tagus.  A  few  miles  from 
Torres-Vedras  is  the  village  of  Vimiera,  the 
name  of  which  recalls  the  victory  of  1808, 
gained  over  the  Trench  under  Junot,  by  the 
"  Great  Duke,"  then  Sir  A.  "Wellesley. 

There  is  no  large  town  in  Estremadura 
besides  Lisbon,  nor,  indeed,  any  large  town 
in  Portugal,  beyond  the  capital,  and  Oporto. 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  (says  Mr.  Forrester)  are 
Portugal :  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  dead 
letter. 

Setubal,  or  St.  TJbes,  situated  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  (to  the  southward  of  Lisbon,)  has 
a  population  of  15,000.  It  enjoys  consider- 
able trade,  exporting  wine,  fruits,  and  salt. 
Leiria,  a  former  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal,  is  a  small  and  picturesquely  situ- 
ated town  in  the  northern  part  of  Estrema- 
dura ;  Pombal,  which  lies  near  it,  to  the 
northward,  has  3600  inhabitants.  Santarem, 
on  the  Tagus,  46  miles  above  Lisbon,  has  a 
population  of  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand. 


The  province  of  Beira  is  divided  into 
Beira  Alta  (Upper  Beira)  and  Beira  Baixa 
(Lower  Beira).  Like  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  not  half  cultivated*  and  is  most 
scantily  populated;  yet  it  abounds  in  wine, 
oil,  corn,  fruits,  sumach,  cork,  flax,  silk, 
honey,  wax,  cattle,  poultry,  game,  pork, 
vegetables,  chestnuts,  &c.  Of  wine  it  pro- 
duces about  250,000  pipes  annually,  and  of 
olive-oil  10,000.  The  rivers  Douro  and  Ta- 
gus are  its  northern  and  southern  bound- 
aries, the  Mondego  dividing  the  province 
midway  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon. 

The  oil  might  be  of  delicious  quality  if 
it  Avere  properly  made,  and  the  wine  might 
be  also  fine  if  properly  cultivated  ;  but  the 
process  of  salting  the  olives  and  then  using 
boiling  water  to  separate  the  oil,  and  the 
little  attention  paid  either  to  the  selection 
of  the  plant  or  of  the  character  of  the  soil 
for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  are  the  reasons 
why  the  Bairrada  produce  does  not  enjoy 
good  repute.  The  oil  is  rancid,  and  the 
wine  earthy  ;  and  the  Bairradenses  seem 
determined  to  set  themselves  against  im- 
provements, of  whatever  description. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Bairrada  generally 
occupy    argillaceous    and    calcareous    soil 
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mixed  with  more  or  less  proportion  of  sand. 
The  vines  are  grown  low,  like  so  many 
gooseberry-bushes,  and,  from  the  careless 
manner  in  which  they  are  staked,  the  fruit 
only  too  often  literally  lies  to  ripen  or  to 
rot  on  the  ground. 

The  district  of  Coimbra,  which  contains 
the  city  of  that  name,  is  the  most  fertile 
district,  and  Castello  Branco,  next  to  Taro, 
the  least  cultivated,  in  the  kingdom.  During 
the  last  few  years,  the  produce  of  corn  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mondego  has  consider- 
ably increased. 

Coimbra,  which  contains  upwards  of  13,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  most  considerable  place 
in  the  province,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
University — the  only  one  in  Portugal.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
at  a  distance  of  112  miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of 
Lisbon.  The  village  of  Busaco,  eighteen 
miles  N.  E.  of  Coimbra,  acquired  notoriety 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  from  the  re- 
pulse which  the  French  army,  under  Mas- 
sena,  sustained  there  at  the  hand  of  Wel- 
lington, in  1810. 

Viseu,  Lamego,and  San  Joao  da  Pesquira, 
the  other  towns  in  Beira,  are  all  of  very 
small  size. 


The  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho 
(i.  e.  between  Douro  and  Minho)  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  Portugal.  It  extends 
from  the  stream  of  the  Douro  to  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  kingdom,  and  includes 
Oporto,  which  is  next  in  size  to  the  capital 
among  the  cities  of  Portugal.  Entre  Douro 
e  Minho  is  the  most  populated,  the  best  cul- 
tivated, and  the  most  fertile  province  of  the 
kingdom.  It  abounds  with  wheat,  maize, 
wine,  cattle,  game,  honey,  wax,  and  fruits. 
Its  rivers  and  its  coast  furnish  fish  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  the  choicest  description  : 
amongst  them  the  Minho  salmon  holds  an 
important  place. 

Oporto,  (or,  properly,  Porto,  whence  the 
name  of  the  wine  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  adjacent  district,)  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Douro,  about  two  miles  above  its  mouth. 
It  has  manufactories  of  hats,  silks,  linen, 
and  pottery,  with  rope-walks  and  ship- 
building yards ;  but  its  chief  dependence  is 
on  the  wine  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  great 
seat.  A  fine  suspension-bridge  connects  it 
with  the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova  cle  Gaya,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  are 
immense  vaults  or  lodges,  in  which  the  wine 
is  chiefly  kept  until  it  is  stored.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  forms  a  tolerably  good  harbour, 
but  the  entrance  is  rendered  difficult  by 
rocks  and  sand-banks. 

Penafiel,  a  small  town  with  2500  inhabit- 
ants, is  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Oporto.  Braga, 
which  has  a  population  of  16,000,  is  32  miles 
to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  that  city.  Viana,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lima,  is  a  small  shipping 
port,  with  6700  inhabitants.  Caminha,  also 
a  shipping  port,  is  further  northward,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  the  frontier  stream. 


The  province  of  Tras-os-Montes  lies  to  the 
east  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  to  the 


northward  of  the  Douro.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous district,  abounding  in  natural  beau- 
ties. Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  its 
less-frequented  regions  —  amongst  them, 
wild  boars,  wolves,  genets,  and  wild  cats ; 
kites,  buzzards,  horned  owls,  and  eagles,  are 
common  in  the  remote  sierras,  and  storks 
and  herons  in  the  valleys.  Little,  however, 
of  the  beauties  of  this  province,  or  of  the 
excellence  of  its  productions,  is  known  be- 
yond its  boundaries,  there  not  being  in  its 
whole  extent  a  single  road  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  province  of  Tras-os-Montes  is  thinly 
populated,  and  the  generality  of  its  inhabit- 
ants are  wretchedly  poor.  Braganza  and 
Villa-veal,  the  former  with  only  3300,  the 
latter  but  4000,  inhabitants,  are  its  two 
capitals.  Chaves,  Villa  Flor,  and  Moncorvo, 
are  small  towns  of  some  local  importance. 
Chaves  (anciently  Aquae  Flavice)  is  frequent- 
ed for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  enjoy- 
ed celebrity  ever  since  the  times  of  Roman 
dominion. 

The  chief  importance  of  Tras-os-Montes  is 
derived  from  its  being,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing portion  of  Beira,  (or  Beira  Alta,)  the  seat 
of  the  port-wine  produce.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  its  olive -oil,  and  for  fruits  of  every 
kind.  The  district  of  the  Alto-Douro,  in 
which  the  vine-culture  is  carried  on,  pos- 
sesses a  climate  which  is  very  cold  in  wint  er, 
and  excessively  hot  in  summer.  During  the 
hot  weather,  dense  fogs  arise  from  the  Douro 
and  its  tributaries,  causing  a  prevalence  of 
ague  in  their  particular  neighbourhood. 
Regoa,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  is 
the  port  where  all  the  wine  produced  with- 
in the  district  is  shipped,  and  conveyed  down 
the  river  to  Oporto. 


Alemtejo  is  the  largest,  and  perhaps 
naturally  the  richest,  of  the  Portuguese 
provinces.  Nineteen  centuries  since  (says 
Mr.  Forrester)  Julius  Csesar  styled  it  the 
"  Sicily  of  Spain,"  and  in  many  of  the  old 
annals  of  the  peninsula  the  Alemtejo 
figures  as  the  granary  of  Portugal.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  the  worst-cultivated  and 
the  most  thinly-pcpulated  portion  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  With  few  exceptions, 
agriculture  appears  to  be  unknown  in  Al- 
emtejo, the  inhabitants  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  precarious  but  spontaneous 
productions  of  nature.  The  great  trade 
which  once  existed  there  in  hogs,  salt  pork, 
and  other  articles,  has  dwindled  down  to 
comparative  insignificance,  and  Alemtejo 
now  imports  much,  but  exports  nothing. 
Wood  is  scarce,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chestnut  sierras  of  Portalegre,  there  is 
hardly  a  plantation,  copse,  or  wood,  in  the 
whole  province.  The  wild  olive-tree  is, 
however,  found  in  some  parts  of  it. 

The  largest  towns  in  Alemtejo  are  Elvas 
and  JEvora,  the  former  with  11,000,  the 
latter  little  more  than  9000,  inhabitants. 
Evora  is  in  the  heart  of  the  province,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Lisbon.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Borrow,  a 
small  city,  walled,  but  not  regularly  forti- 
fied, and  could  not  sustain  a  siege  of  a  day. 
It  has  five  gates ;  before  that  to  the  south- 
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west  is  the  principal  promenade  of  its  in- 
habitants; the  fair  on  St.  John's  day  is 
likewise  held  there ;  the  houses  are  in 
general  very  ancient,  and  many  of  them 
unoccupied.  Its  two  principal  edifices  are 
the  See,  or  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of 
San  Francisco.  To  the  south-east,  at  the 
distance  of  six  leagues,  is  to  be  seen  a 
blue  chain  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
is  called  Sierra  Dorso;  it  is  picturesquely 
beautiful,  and  contains  within  its  recesses 
wolves  and  wild  boars  in  numbers.  About 
a  league  and  a  half  on  the  other  side  of  this 
hill  is  Estremoz. 

From  Estremoz  to  Elvas  the  distance  is 
six  leagues.  As  the  traveller  approaches 
the  latter  place,  he  sees  a  town  perched 
upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill :  upon  the  other 
side  of  a  deep  valley  there  rises  a  still  high- 
er elevation,  with  a  strong  fort  upon  its  sum- 
mit. The  town  and  neighbouring  fort  to- 
gether constitute  Elvas,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  strongest  place  in  Portugal.  It  is 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  frontier- 
line  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the  rival  of 
Badajos,  upon  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  in  point  of  strength  and  military 
importance.  "  The  fortifications  of  Elvas 
(says  Mr.  Borrow)  are  models  of  their  kind, 
and  at  the  first  view  it  would  seem  that  the 
town,  if  well  garrisoned,  might  bid  defiance 
to  any  hostile  power;  but  it  has  its  weak 
point :  the  western  side  is  commanded  by  a 
hill,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  from 
which  an  experienced  general  would  can- 
nonade it,  and  probably  with  success.  It  is 
the  last  town  in  this  part  of  Portugal,  the 
distance  to  the  Spanish  frontier  being  barely 
two  leagues.  It  was  evidently  built  as  a 
rival  to  Badajos,  upon  which  it  looks  down 
from  its  height  across  a  sandy  plain  and 
over  the  sullen  waters  of  the  Guadiana  ;  but 
though  a  strong  town  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  defence  to  the  frontier,  which  is 
open  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  Avould  not 
be  the  slightest  necessity  for  an  invading 
army  to  approach  within  a  dozen  leagues  of 
its  walls,  should  it  be  disposed  to  avoid 
them.  Its  fortifications  are  so  extensive 
that  ten  thousand  men  at  least  would  be  re- 
quired to  m^n  them,  who  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion  might  be  far  better  employed  in 
meeting  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  The 
French,  during  their  occupation  of  Portu- 
gal, kept  a  small  force  in  this  place,  who,  at 
the  approach  of  the  British,  retreated  to 
the  fort,  where  they  shortly  after  capitu- 
lated." 

Castello  de  Vide,  with  a  population  that 
nearly  approaches  6000,  is  a  small  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Alemtejo.  Beja  and 
Ouriqne  are  in  the  southward  half  of  the 
province. 


The  name  of  Algarve  was  once  given  to 
a  region  of  much  larger  extent  than  that  to 
which  it  is  now  applied.  This  region  em- 
braced a  large  portion  of  the  adj  acent  Spanish 
province  of  Andalusia.  Algarve  was  then 
a  separate  state,  and  still,  even  in  its  pre- 
1  The  Prize  Essay  on  Portugal ;  by  Joseph  James 
l  Forrester.  London  :  1854.  This  work  constitutes 
the  most  complete  body  of  information  on  the  re- 


sent restricted  limits,  bears  the  appellation 
of  a  kingdom.  The  whole  country  is  pro- 
perly designated  as  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
and  Algarve.  The  climate  of  Algarve  is  de- 
lightful, the  country  almost  one  continued 
plain,  the  soil  grateful,  the  position  mari- 
time, the  ports  excellent ;  yet  some  parts 
are  altogether  without  inhabitants,  and  not 
one-eighth  of  the  ground  is  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  principal  ports  of  Algarve  are  Faro, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  Portimao,  Villa 
Real  de  S.  Antonio,  Lagos,  Tavira,  Albo- 
feira,  and  Sagres.  Portimao  (or  Villa  Nova 
di  Portimao,  as  it  is  properly  termed)  is  of 
the  greatest  commercial  importance.  None 
of  the  towns  of  Algarve,  however,  have  so 
many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Sagres, 
which  is  close  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  is 
of  interest  in  the  records  of  discovery,  from 
its  having  been  the  favourite  residence  of 
Prince  Henry,  (son  of  John  I.  of  Portugal,) 
the  enlightened  patron  of  Portuguese  mari- 
time adventure  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Pojmlation. — According  to  the  census  taken 
in  1850,  Portugal  contained  3,814,771  inhab- 
itants— equivalent  to  an  average  of  108  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  Portugal  is  a  thinly-inhabited  coun- 
try. The  province  of  Minho  is  the  most 
populous,  and  the  provinces  of  Alemtejo 
and  Estremadura  are  the  least  so.  Dame 
Nature  (says  Mr.  Forrester)  farms  one-half 
the  country,  and  the  other  half  is  but  very 
imperfectly  cultivated. 

The  people  of  Portugal  are  of  the  same 
lineage  as  the  Spaniards,  and  they  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  same  language  ;  but  they  never- 
theless cherish  a  deeply-rooted  antipathy  to 
their  neighbours,  to  whom  they  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  inferior,  in  point  of 
industry,  social  refinement,  and  moral  attri- 
butes. 

Industrial  pursuits. — All  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  in  the  lowest  possible  condition 
in  Portugal.  We  are  indebted  for  our  re- 
marks on  this  head  almost  exclusively  to 
the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Forrester,  whose 
Prize  Essay  on  Portugal  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  quote. 1 

Agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Portu- 
gal. The  most  primitive  customs  prevail; 
and  all  the  modern  improvements  adopted 
by  other  nations  are  carefully  eschewed  in 
the  country  of  which  we  treat. 

The  hoe  and  a  very  rude  wooden  plough 
are  about  the  only  agricultural  implements 
in  use.  Drainage  and  irrigation  are  but 
little  understood. 

The  total  want  of  roads  and  internal  com- 
munication presents  the  most  effectual  check 
to  every  kind  of  production,  and  to  native 
industry  generally.  What,  exclaims  the 
farmer,  is  the  use  of  my  producing  more  than 
sources  and  statistics  of  Portugal.  It  forms  a  fit- 
ting companion  to  the  same  gentleman's  elaborate 
and  valuable  Surveys  of  the  ltiver  Douro. 
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I  require  for  myself, or  than  T  can  dispose  of 
to  my  neighbours,  if  I  have  no  means  of 
conveying  the  overplus  to  market?  Hence, 
as  we  have  before  said,  not  one-half  of  the 
entire  area  of  Portugal  is  cultivated,  and  the 
remainder  is  not  cultivated  at  all ! 

Until  very  lately  there  was  not  enough 
corn  grown  for  the  necessities  of  some  parts 
of  the  country  ;  although  com,  as  well  as  oil 
and  wine,  is  one  of  the  staple  productions. 
Finer  wheat,  finer  maize,  finer  grapes,  finer 
olives,  can  nowhere  be  produced;  yet  the 
wheaten  bread  is  not  good,  the  oil  is  very 
inferior,  and  proper  care  is  not  taken  in 
making  the  wines. 

The  earth  brings  forth  its  increase  almost 
spontaneously.  Everything  grows  in  the 
open  air — green-houses  and  hot-houses  be- 
ing both  unknown  and  unnecessary. 

A  farmstead,  such  as  an  Englishman  un- 
derstands by  the  name,  nowhere  exists.  The 
smaller  farmers,  like  the  Irish,  keep  their 
pigs,  a  goat,  and  some  poultry ;  but  the  rear- 
ing of  swine,  sheep,  and  cattle,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  wealthier  proprietors  of 
extensive  unreclaimed  lands  at  the  extremes 
of  the  kingdom,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

The  cattle  in  the  north  are  small,  but  fine ; 
many  of  them  having  been  reared  on  the  fer- 
tile pastures  of  Galieia,  and  smuggled  across 
the  Minho.  The  southern  breed  is  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  drawing  of  the  antique  Luso- Egyptian 
carts,  the  wheels  and  axles  of  which  turn 
round  together. 

The  breed  of  pigs  is  by  no  means  a  fine 
one ;  but  as  manadas,  or  droves,  generally 
feed  on  acorns  and  chestnuts,  the  pork  and 
hams  are  much  esteemed. 

The  sheep  reared  on  the  frontier  of  Spain 
is  the  best  breed ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  mutton  is  not  good.  The  best  wool  is 
given  by  the  flocks  of  the  Alemtejo. 

Milch  cows  are  rare  animals, and  butter#is 
still  imported  from  Cork  or  Holland,  al- 
though not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 
Cheese  is  made  in  the  mountains  from 
sheep's  and  goats'  milk;  but  the  Cheshire 
and  Londrinos  sell  in  the  capital  and  at 
Oporto  for  \Qd.  to  18d.  per  pound.  Flocks 
of  goats  are  brought  into  the  public  squares, 
even  in  Lisbon,  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  milk. 

The  husks  and  seed  of  grapes,  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  sun,  afford  excellent  pro- 
vender for  pigs  and  for  poultry,  as  also  occa- 
sionally for  horses  and  cattle.  The  gourd, 
the  leaves  of  the  cow  cabbage,  and  turnip- 
sprouts,  are  the  vegetables  in  general  use 
amongst  the  peasantry ;  but  the  turnip  is 
not  generally  grown  in  Portugal  as  an  article 
of  food  for  man  or  for  beast.  Parsneps, 
mangel,  and  beet,  in  like  manner,  are  even 
rarer  than  asparagus,  —  and  this  is  merely 
cultivated  in  private  gardens. 

Beans  are  a  common  dish  amongst  all 
classes  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  cheapness  and  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  beans,  (which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  may  be  estimated  in  the  proportion 
of  31  to  21  as  compared  with  wheat,)  horse- 
beans  are  not  grown  for  cattle.  Chestnuts 
are  much  used  in  the  interior,  either  in  a 


roasted  state,  peeled,  or  dried, — in  soup,  in  ' 
stews,  or  made  into  bread. 

The  potato  is  becoming  an  article  in  de-  ! 
mand ;  and  when  once  there  is  a  ready  \ 
communication  between  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  the  shipping  ports,  any  quan-  i 
tity  of  potatoes  may  be  grown  for  exporta-  ' 
tion. 

The  general  bread  of  the  people  is  made 
from  maize  ;  and  maize  is  the  only  corn 
given  to  horses  and  mules.  Sheep  are  fed 
on  the  mountains  all  the  year  round ;  and 
draught-oxen  are  supported  in  the  winter 
solely  on  the  coarse  cane-like  straw  of 
maize.  Beer  is  unknown  in  the  interior  ; 
the  farmer  drinking  small  wine  instead. 
Leavened  bread  is  beginning  to  be  known 
in  the  principal  cities,  but  not  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  mules  of  Portugal  are  very 
fine  ;  and  formerly,  in  the  south,  the  Duques 
de  Cadaval,  and  the  Marquises  of  Castello, 
Melchior,  Abrantes,andMarialva,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  breed  of  horses — "  superior," 
it  was  considered,  "  to  those  of  Andalusia ;" 
but,  with  the  change  of  the  times,  the  horses 
used  in  Portugal  are  all  from  Spain. 

"  "We  have  heard  of  people  giving  a  pipe  of 
sound  wine  for  a  pipe  of  vinegar,  or  for  a 
quince-tree  walking-stick  (pao  de  marmcl- 
leira) ;  but  what  will  be  thought  of  the  sin- 
gular fact  of  three  cows  having  been  given 
for  a  shepherd's  dog  ?  This  animal  is  of  splen- 
did race,  strong-built,  with  long  hair,  thick 
neck,  black  and  white  colour,  broad  forehead, 
small  ears,  long  sweeping  tail,  and  enormous 
feet.  These  dogs  constantly  attack  the 
Avolves,  and  are  generally  victorious.  They 
sleep  by  day  and  watch  by  night;  and  have 
the  same  daily  rations  supplied  to  them  as 
are  allowed  to  the  shepherds. 

"  We  have  already  said  that  the  olive-oil  of 
Portugal  is  inferior;  and  so  it  decidedly  is 
for  the  use  of  man,  at  all  events  for  that  of 
foreigners,  who  have  the  produce  of  Lucca 
at  their  command.  Two-thirds  of  the  total 
actual  produce  of  oil  in  Portugal  is  about 
the  quantity  required  by  Great  Britain  for 
her  manufactures. 

"  Great  Britain  imports  807,840  almudes 
annually,  and  Portugal  produces  1,200,000 
almudes,  of  which  Great  Britain  imports 
only  47,000  almudes,  or  about  one  seven- 
teenth of  the  quantity  she  might  take  from 
Portugal,  if  the  quality  and  price  of  her  oil 
could  be  made  to  compete  with  those  of 
other  nations. 

"  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  congenial ; 
and  there  is  abundance  of  water,  stone, 
slate,  clay,  (for  bricks  and  tiles,)  at  hand  ; 
but  the  people,  like  their  neighbours  of 
Galieia,  '  live  and  die  without  abandoning 
their  hearths,  and  without  adopting  any 
reform,  variety,  innovation,  or  improve- 
ment in  their  system  of  agriculture.'  " 

The  chief  (and  indeed  almost  only)  object 
of  industrial  care  in  Portugal,  however,  is 
the  grape,  which  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  the  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alto  (or  Higher)  Douro,  whence  the 
supply  of  the  port-wine  so  largely  consumed 
in  the  country  is  almost  entirely  derived. 

The  vine-district  of  the  Alto-Douro  begins 
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about  fifty-five  miles  above  Oporto,  and 
thence  extends  for  upwards  of  forty  miles 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles.  It 
is  a  thinly-populated  and  unhealthy  tract. 
The  soil  about  the  vines  is  turned,  and  the 
grapes  are  trodden,  entirely  by  Gallegos, 
(that  is,  natives  of  the  province  of  Galicia, 
in  Spain,)  of  whom  about  8000  are  em- 
ployed at  each  season ;  but  they  remain  in 
the'  district  only  during  the  period  of  their 
labour.  The  grapes  are  cut  by  women  and 
children  from  the  adjacent  country,  great 
numbers  of  whom  find  employment  during 
the  vintage  ;  the  only  work  done  by  the  re- 
sident farmer  is  the  pruning  of  the  vines. 

The  vintage  generally  begins  about  the 
end  of  September  and  concludes  about  the 
20th  of  October.  The  new  wines  are  brought 
down  to  Oporto  chiefly  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  at  which  time  the  river  is 
more  easily  navigable  than  at  other  seasons. 

Portugai,  (says  Mr.  Forrester,)  not  only 
from  its  geographical  position,  but  also 
from  many  local  circumstances,  appears  to 
have  been  destined  by  nature  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  Its  wines  have  long 
been  celebrated  over  the  world,  but  more 
especially  so  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  this  su- 
periority, which  is  owing  to  natui'e,  might 
have  been  vastly  increased,  and  ordinary 
wines  made  to  acquire  higher  quality,  if  the 
farmers,  guided  by  theory,  and  following 
certain  fixed  practical  laws,  had  studied 
that  mode  of  cultivation  most  appropriate 
to  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  the  plant,  and 
adopted  a  better  method  of  fabricating  the 
wine.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country 
a  blind  and  uncertain  practice  is  followed  ; 
everybody  is  the  slave  of  custom.  There  is 
no  fixed  principle  to  direct  their  operations. 
"  Custom  "  is  an  answer  for  everything  ; 
and  there  are  districts  where  bad  wines  are 
made  from  good  grapes,  without  its  being 
possible  to  convince  the  makers  that  they 
might  produce  much  better  wines,  and  with 
less  trouble.  The  Portuguese  agriculturists 
are  incapable  of  imbibing  the  idea  that  na- 
ture at  times  requires  the  aid  of  art.  They 
do  as  their  forefathers  did,  disdaining  the 
counsels  of  scientific  men,  censuring  those 
who  attempt  to  introduce  innovations,  and 
more  especially  rejecting  the  suggestions  or 
advice  of  the  parties  most  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  them, — viz.  those  who  have  to 
cater  for  the  taste  of  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  quantity  or  description  of 
wine  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
that  may  not  be  grown  in  Portugal;  and 
from  each  of  these  qualities  an  infinite 
number  of  varieties  might  be  obtained  by 
an  enlightened  and  judicious  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. These  wines,  if  shipped  pure, 
might  vie  with  the  best  of  Lafitte,  Mar- 
gaux,  lSeaune,Chambertin,  Baume,&c.  That 
"  a  vine  is  a  vine,  and  a  vineyard  a  plant- 
ation of  vines,"  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  although  the  plant  be  the  same,  there 
may  be  veins  of  different  soil,  and  the  vine- 
yard may  be  situated  with  aspects,  some 
parts  of  it  to  the  south,  but  more  perhaps  to 
the  north,  from  which  inequalities  no  rea- 
sonable being  has  a  right  to  expect  that  all 
the  fruit  would  be  of  equally  fine  quality! 


If  a  soil  be  of  sand  or  chalk,  or  both,  a  dry 
wine  will  be  produced  (as  in  Xerez) ;  if 
schistous,  richness  will  be  the  result  (as  in 
the  Alto-Douro) ;  and  if  deep  clay,  an  earthy 
and  watery  flavour  is  certain  (as  in  Figucir'a 
wines).  Transplant  vines  from  the  Alto- 
Douro  to  Xerez,  and  from  Xerez  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  (Figueira,)  and  behold  three 
varieties  of  wine  produced  from  what  has 
been  originally  one  and  the  same  caste  of 
plant !  The  different  aspects  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  one  and  the  same  vineyard  give 
perhaps  a  perpetual  summer  to  one  part, 
and  a  bleak  winter  to  the  other.  The  plant 
and  the  soil  over  the  whole  property  may 
be  the  same,  yet  one  wine  will  be  mellow 
and  delicious,  and  the  other  acrid  and  un- 
ripe ;  in  a  word,  in  the  two  fruits  will  be 
found  as  great  a  contrast  as  exists  between 
our  hot-house  grapes  and  those  grown  on 
our  garden- walls  in  the  open  air.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  selecting  such  positions  as 
are  most  suitable,  not  simply  for  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  but  even  for  the  cultivation  of 
its  peculiar  and  numerous  varieties, — always 
bearing  in  mind  whether  quantity  or  quality 
be  the  object  in  the  selection. 

There  are  four  modes  of  cultivating  the 
vine  in  Portugal : 

1st,  In  the  provinces  of  Minho,  Estrema- 
dura,  and  Beira  Baixa,  after  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  manner  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
mans,  styled  by  the  French  "  hautains,"  and 
which  the  Portuguese  generally  designate 
"de  enforcado,"  and  the  Minhotos,  "uvei- 
ras  "  (that  is,  hanging  in  festoons  from  or 
twining  round  poplars  or  oaks  planted  for 
the  special  purpose).  This  use  of  pollards 
is  still  common  in  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Bussia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Archipelago. 

2ndly,  In  the  Alto-Douro  the  vines  are 
planted  on  terraces,  and  are  never  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  from  four  to  five  palmos, 
say  three  feet  four  inches.  As  the  grapes 
ripen,  the  branches  are  carefully  tied  to 
stakes,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  at  least  one 
palmo  (8  inches)  from  the  ground. 
"  O^cesto  n'una  mao 
En  outra  o  podao," 

(the  basket  in  one  hand,  and  the  pruning- 
knife  in  the  other,)  is  a  favourite  proverb  in 
the  Alto-Douro,  implying  that  the  vines 
should  be  pruned  immediately  after  the 
fruit  be  gathered. 

Stakes  for  the  vines  are  an  expensive 
article  of  necessity  in  the  Alto-Douro.  The 
(Portuguese) "  empada  "  (French  pavilion,  or 
the  tying  and  entwining  the  branches  of 
four  vines  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  render 
them  self-supported)  might  be  introduced 
into  Portugal  with  great  advantage. 

The  soil  should  be  turned  three  times  a 
year;  1st,  in  the  autumn,  the  "  escava"  (or 
digging  wells  round  the  trunk  of  each  vine, 
to  catch  the  winter's  rains) ;  2nd,  in  March 
or  April,  the  "cava"  (or  loosening  the 
earth  generally,  and  filling  up  the  wells  of 
the  "  escava,"  in  order  to  protect  the  roots 
from  the  sun)  ;  and,  3rd,  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour — the  "  redra,"  (or  clearing 
away  the  weeds,  and  mingling  them  with 
the  surface  of  the  vineyards,)   which  re- 
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freshes  the  ground,  and  makes  it  less  sus- 
ceptible of  the  intense  action  of  the  sun; 
and  if  the  operation  were  to  be  repeated  a 
fortnight  before  the  vintage,  the  fi-uit  would 
ripen  quicker,  and  be  of  finer  quality. 

3rdly,  In  the  interior  of  the  Tras-os-Montes, 
at  some  distance  from  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company's  district,  the  Tines  are  planted 
like  gooseberry-bushes,  traversing  extens- 
ive fields  in  rows  about  eight  feet  apart,  so 
as  to  admit  the  plough  to  pass  between 
them.  Little  care  is  given  either  in  the 
pruning  or  the  rearing  these  vineyards,  so 
that  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruit, 
the  grapes  literally  lie  on  the  ground,  and 
imbibe  that  peculiar  earthy  taste  for  which 
the  wines  of  the  Eairrada,  especially,  are 
so  remarkable. 

And,  4thly,  almost  everywhere  to  a  small 
extent  in  villages  near  large  towns,  and  in 
gardens,  (but  particularly  in  the  Minho 
near  Moncao  and  the  river  Lima,)  vines  are 
trellaced  at  a  height  of  eight  to  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  forming  beautiful  shady 
walks  and  arbours,  that  afford  delightful 
retreats  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
French  term  for  this  mode  of  propping  the 
vines  is  berceau,  or  tonelle ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese, ramada. 

In  the  province  of  the  Minho  the  vine  is 
cultivated  in  the  ratio  of  1  bracja  in  every  11 
of  the  whole  surface,  whereas  in  the  Alem- 
tejo  the  proportion  is  only  1  in  689  bracks. 

After  the  grapes  are  cut,  they  are  carried 
in  large  open  baskets,  on  the  backs  of 
Gallegos,  to  the  adega,  (a  warehouse  or 
shed,)  where  they  are  thrown  into  large 
open  stone  troughs  called  lagares.  The 
Gallegos,  or  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  are 
divided  into  gangs,  usually  of  ten  men  each, 
under  the  orders  of  a  feitor  (factor  or  over- 
looker). The  baskets  being  filled,  each  man, 
at  the  word  of  command,  shoulders  his  load, 
falls  into  line,  and  defiles  in  regular  order 
through  the  rugged  mountain-paths  con- 
ducting to  the  adega.  To  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  vintage-scenes,  the  busy 
and  gay  appearance  of  the  girls  and  women 
in  the  vineyard,  and  the  numerous  strings 
of  the  grape-carriers  interspread  over  the 
heights, — the  luxuriant  display  of  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits,  and  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  landscape  generally, — afford  a  tout  en- 
semble replete  with  animation  and  interest. 

About  twenty-one  baskets  of  grapes  usu- 
ally yield  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  the  capacities 
of  the  lagares  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  pipes. 
The  white  grapes  are  separated  from  the 
black ;  but  of  these  latter  all  castes  or  va- 
rieties are  promiscuously  thrown  together, — 
resulting  therefrom  the  one  description  of 
wine  known  by  the  name  of  Port.  "What 
an  infinite  variety  of  delicious  wines  might 
not  be  made  in  the  Alto-Douro,  if  proper 
separations  and  even  proper  blendings  of 
the  grapes  were  studied !  Yet  the  law  re- 
quires that  all  wines  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  ports  in  Europe,  shall  have 
the  one  quality,  u  para  si,  e  para  dar," 
(enough  for  themselves  and  for  doctoring 
other  wines,)  so  that  all  enterprise  is  check- 
ed, the  energies  of  the  agriculturists  are 
shackled,  and  the  general  and  private  in- 
terests both  sacrificed. 


When  the  trough  or  lagar  is  filled  Avith 
grapss, "  a  gang  "  of  men  jump  in,  and,  form- 
ing a  close  line  with  their  arms  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  advance  and  retire  with 
measured  step,  treading  the  fruit  to  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipe,  drum,  and  the  fife. 
When  these  men  are  tired  they  feed  and 
rest ;  and  another  gang  takes  their  place. 
This  operation  is  continued  for  about  thirty- 
six  hours,  when  the  grapes  are  fully  crushed, 
and  fermentation  commences.  The  must  is 
then  left  to  the  course  of  nature.  If  the 
must  be  green,  or  not  superabundant  in  sac- 
charine, in  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
it  Avill  become  a  perfect  wine ;  if  the  sac- 
charine abound,  double  that  time  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
When  the  wine  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off, 
the  husks,  seeds,  stalks,  and  all  impurities, 
will  have  formed  a  thick  incrustation  on 
the  surface  of  the  lagar,  which  crust  (if  left 
too  long)  opens,  disperses,  descends,  and 
completely  disorganizes  the  general  mass. 
Hence  the  regulating  the  drawing  off  of  the 
wines  into  large  tonels  or  vats,  in  which 
they  are  to  undergo  their  second  fermenta- 
tion, is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation. 
Accident  or  old  notions  and  prejudices  usu- 
ally do  all  the  work;  but  there  are  a  few 
farmers  who  have  dared  to  introduce  the 
innovation  of  watching  and  treating  their 
musts  with  the  same  care  as  a  brewer  will 
his  wort.  Of  course  he  knows  beforehand 
that  the  Company's  tasters  will  condemn 
his  wine  on  account  of  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity !  and  that  he  must  of  necessity  have 
to  purchase  "  permits  "  before  he  can  be  al- 
lowed to  ship  it ! — for,  were  he  not  to  do  so, 
— real,  pure,  and  genuine  port  would  cease 
to  be  known  in  Great  Britain.  If  a  rich 
wine  be  really  required,  the  fermentation  is 
checked,  and  brandy  is  added ;  if  a  dry  wine 
and  a  pure  wine,  the  fermentation  is  al- 
lowed to  take  its  natural  course,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  brandy  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  wine  in  a  sound  and  improving  state. 
It  may  be  argued  that  French  wines  keep 
without  brandy,  and  are  made  without 
brandy,  —  and  that  therefore  port- wines 
might  be  produced  in  all  their  natural 
purity,  and  keep  without  the  aid  of  any  ad- 
ventitious spirit.  This  argument  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  one  as  regards  the  fact ;  but  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  custom,  by  taste,  or  by 
the  Portuguese  law,  port- wine  must  not— is 
not  allowed  to — be  port- wine, — if  it  be  not 
the  very  opposite  of  burgundy  or  claret,  port 
has  no  fair  chance  in  the  market,  and  until 
the  restrictions  in  Portugal  be  removed,  and 
the  prohibition-duties  in  this  country  be 
reduced,  so  that  Portuguese  wines  may  be 
fairly  introduced  amongst  us,  and  that  the 
barrier  of  prejudice  and  monopoly  may  be 
done  away  with,  the  British  consumer  will 
never  be  able  to  know  what  real  port- wine 
is;  but  once  let  it  be  admitted  that  wine  is 
preferable  to  ardent  spirits, — that  it  shall  be 
considered  no  longer  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a 
necessary  article  of  subsistence,  all  classes 
might  di-ink  good  wines  at  a  cheap  rate,  to 
the  benefit  of  their  health,  the  improvement 
of  their  morals,  and  to  the  great  advantage 
of  society  at  large. 

The  mode  of  making  wines  in  Portugal, 
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as  described  above,  may  be  considered  to 
rule  all  over  the  kingdom,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  other  provinces  smaller  lagares 
and  toncls  are  generally  employed;  and  in 
some  parts  (the  Alemtejo,  for  example, 
where  wooden  vessels  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with)  huge  earthen  jars  covered  with  pitch, 
to  prevent  leakage  and  evaporation,  are 
substituted  for  vats. 

Brandy  is  also  at  times  floated  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wine  to  preserve  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Olive-oil  is  likewise  occasionally 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  not  with 
equally  advantageous  results.  {Prize  Essmj, 
4-c) 

The  mamifacturing  industry  of  Portugal  is 
equally  backward  as  her  husbandry.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forrester,  she  appears  only 
to  possess  1600  factories  of  all  kinds,  af- 
fording employment  to  about  20,000  work- 
men. 

Arms  are  manufactured  in  Lisbon  and  in 
Oporto.  Porcelain,  at  Yistra  Alegre,  near 
Aveiro.  Earthenware  is  made  in  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  but  of  a  very  ordinary  description. 
Tinners'  work  has  much  improved  of  late, 
especially  in  the  two  capitals;  but  the  art 
of  soldering  with  neatness  and  security  has 
not  as  yet  been  learnt  in  Portugal. 

Very  coarse  ironmongery ,  and  brass-work, 
such  as  candlesticks  and  lamps,  are  common 
all  over  the  country. 

The  iron-founderies  at  Oporto,  and  we  be- 
lieve also  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
present  good  castings  of  pots,  kettles,  fur- 
naces, stoves,  &c,  for  home  use ;  and  yet 
such-like  goods  are  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  pay  the  importation  duties  and  ex- 
penses, and  are  reshipped  to  ports  in  the 
Brazils  to  compete  with  direct  shipments 
from  Great  Britain.  Shot,  of  all  sizes,  is 
made  for  home  use. 

Tallow,  wax,  and  stearine-candles,  are 
made  in  great  quantities,  of  good  quality, 
and  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain. 

In  cottons,  velvets,  silk  damask,  gold  lace, 
and  in  certain  articles  of  jewellery  and  of 
silver  plate,  (says  our  authority,)  Portugal 
might  vie  with  Great  Britain ;  the  cheap- 
ness of  food  and  labour  in  Portugal  being 
on  a  par  with  the  advantages  derived  by 
Great  Britain  from  her  machinery.  This 
opinion  may  be  esteemed  as  fairly  open  to 
question  ;  but  the  velvets  produced  by  the 
Portuguese  looms  are  certainly  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Coarse  Saragocas,  or  woollen  cloths,  are 
produced  at  Covilhaa,  Portalegre,  and  Fun- 
dao,  and  are  of  good  quality. 

Extensive  tanneries  are  established  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  leather  is  by  no  means 
so  durable  as  the  English.  Shoes  and  boots, 
felt  hats,  and  coarse  paper,  are  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  cities.  Glass 
is  manufactured  at  Mariana  Grande,  Vista 
Alegre,  and  Terra  da  Feira ;  but  crystal 
glass  is  not  yet  produced  in  perfection. 

Tobacco,  soap,  and  powder,  are  only  al- 
lowed to  be  fabricated  under  a  monopoly. 
The  snuff  is  excellent,  but  the  cigars  are 
execrable.  The  powder  is  very  coarse.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  is  improving  daily. 


Excellent  cordage  is  made  in  Oporto,  Lis- 
bon, and  in  the  Algarve. 

Soda  is  being  made  in  Lisbon  and  near 
Aveiro. 
Ships,  hiates,  sloops, boats,  cutters,  all  pine- 
built,  and  beautiful  models,  are  constructed 
on  the  entire  line  of  coast.  In  this  country 
we  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  ship- 
building. Doubtless  our  vessels  are  substan- 
tially constructed,  but  for  elegance  of  lines 
our  shipbuilders  might  improve  their  taste 
by  studying  the  Portuguese.  The  Oporto 
fishing-boats  are  the  most  elegant  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  when  under  sail  cut 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  an  hour. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  (except- 
ing the  trade  in  wine)  is  not  considerable, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  its  amount  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  loss  of  her  colonies  in  America 
and  her  Oriental  possessions.  Portugal,  in 
fact,  is  neither  a  commercial  nor  a  manu- 
facturing nation,  in  the  full  meaning  of  those 
terms.  The  exports  consist  of  wine,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruits  ; 
salt,  olive-oil,  sumach,  wool,  and  cork.  The 
imports  are  corn,  dried  fish,  salt  meat,  but- 
ter, cheese  ;  horses,  mules,  and  other  ani- 
mals; besides  manufactured  goods  of  various 
kinds,  with  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals, 
charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk. 

The  wine  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
English  merchants,  and  is  all  carried  on 
from  Oporto,  whence  the  wine — principally 
port — is  shipped  to  London  and  other  Brit- 
ish markets.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported amounts  to  from  50,000  to  70,000 
pipes,  (above  7,000,000  gallons,)  of  which 
more  than  20,000  pipes  are  consumed  in  our 
own  country. 

The  internal  trade  of  Portugal  suffers  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  a  mountainous  ter- 
ritory, and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
roads.  "  There  still  exist " — we  again  quote 
the  best  (and  indeed  almost  the  only  trust- 
worthy) authority  on  the  subject  of  Portu- 
gal— "  numerous  proofs  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Caesars  there  were  roads  in  Portugal, 
but  now,  in  this  age  of  railway  mania,  it 
will  be  hardly  credited  that  the  government 
mails  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto  ai\>  still 
conveyed  on  horseback  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour — that  horses  are  never  used 
for  draught  (excepting  in  the  large  cities, 
and  only  there  for  carriages; — that  there  is 
neither  coach,  omnibus,  nor  diligence,  nor 
even  a  carrier's  cart,  in  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom — that  there  is  no  public  convey- 
ance of  any  kind  throughout  the  whole 
country  except  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto — that 
travellers  can  only  move  from  place  to  place 
on  mule  or  on  horseback,  or  in  litteiras 
(sedan-chairs  suspended  between  mules) — 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  vicinities  of 
Lisbon,  there  is  hardly  a  carriage-road  of 
twenty  miles  in  extent  proceeding  from  any 
one  city,  or  point  in  the  country — that  in 
the  interior  not  only  are  there  no  roads 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  the  very  streets 
and  thoroughfares  are  converted  into  mere 
nurseries  for  manure — and  that  the  quick- 
est and  indeed  the  only  mode  of  conveying 
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heavy  goods  from  one  part  to  another  is  in 
bullock-carts,  and,  for  light  goods,  on  mules, 
or  on  the  backs  of  Gallegos.  In  a  word,  half 
a  day's  journey  in  any  direction  from  the 
cities  of  Lisbon  or  Oporto  towards  the  in- 
terior will  acquaint  the  traveller  with  the 
real  state  of  the  entire  country."  (Forrester : 
Prize  Essay.) 

Government. — The  government  of  Portugal 
presents  the  form  of  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy.  But  the  political  arrangements 
have  been  undergoing  almost  continual 
changes  during  a  long  term  of  past  years, 
and  are  still  far  from  being  in  a  settled  con- 
dition. There  appears  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent constitution  a  large  infusion  of  the 
democratic  principle.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  two 
chambers  —  an  upper  and  a  lower  house. 
Both  houses  are  elective,  and  meet  and  dis- 
solve at  regular  periods  without  even  the 
nominal  intervention  of  the  crown  ;  and 
when  both  are  agreed  as  to  any  particular 
measure,  they  are  not  subject  to  any  veto 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 

The  established  religion  of  the  country, 
and  that  which  is  universally  professed,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  the  monasteries 
have  been  (as  in  Spain)  suppressed,  and  the 
clergy  are  less  numerous  than  formerly. 
The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is  the  head  of  the 
clergy,  and  there  are  two  archbishoprics — 
those  of  Braga  and  Evora.  Education  is  in 
a  very  backward  state,  and  the  people  are 
generally  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  supersti- 
tious. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Portuguese  is 
as  unsatisfactory  as  their  industrial  state — 
yet  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  pover- 
ty of  the  lower  classes,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Irish.  The 
wretchedness  of  their  condition  checks  mar- 
riage, and  promotes  clandestine  intercourse. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  the  whole  country 
where  there  is  not  a  caza  de  roda  (literally,  a 
house  with  a  wheel,  or  foundling  hospital) 
in  which  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children 
may  be  deposited  indiscriminately,  and  on 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  passed  into  the  interior 
of  the  establishment  without  any  inquiries 
being  made  into  the  matter ! 

Like  the  neighbouring  country,  Spain, 
Portugal  exhibits,  in  every  respect,  a  fall- 
ing-off  from  the  condition  which  she  once 
en  joyed.  While  other  parts  of  Europe  have 
progressed  in  civilization,  she  has  retro- 
graded. Her  once  noble  halls  and  palaces, 
convents  and  monasteries,  exhibit  loneli- 
ness and  decay.  The  disturbed  political 
condition  of  the  country,  during  so  many 
years,  would  have  been  sufficient  in  itself 
to  prevent  improvement,  and  introduce 
disorganization  and  demoralization.  The 
"  War  of  the  Brothers,"  fas  the  contest  be- 
tween Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel  was 
termed,)  in  1832-3,  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  land,  and  subsequent  revolutions 
have  increased,  rather  than  amended,  the 
evil.  Of  recent  years,  however,  some  symp- 
toms of  improvement  are  manifest. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  Portuguese  are 
not  without  many  good  qualities.  The 
character  of  them  given  by  the  writer  whom 


we  have  already  so  often  quoted  is  to  the 
following  effect:—-"  The  rural  population  of 
Portugal  (says  Mr.  Forrester)  are  as  simple 
in  their  character  as  they  are  in  their  re- 
quirements. They  literally  groan  under  the 
miseries  entailed  upon  them  by  successive 
revolutions,  yet  they  repine  not,  but  pa- 
tiently and  calmly  endure  their  burden. 
They  look  up  with  as  much  respect  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  as  if  he  were  a  feudal  chief; 
so  that  too  often  they  may  be  induced  by 
the  higher  classes  to  rise  in  rebellion  against 
the  authorities;  but  they  do  so  as  does  a 
'  Marionette '  performer,  who  speaks  and 
nods  only  at  his  manager's  bidding.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  vindictive,  revolution- 
ary people  that  they  are  so  often,  but  so  un- 
justly, represented  to  be.  They  look  wretch- 
ed because  they  are  poor,  ill  clad,  and 
miserably  fed;  but  they  are  cheerful,  con- 
tented, shrewd,  generous,  hospitable,  honest, 
hard-working,  unaspiring,  sober,  suffering, 
and  persevering. 

"  AVe  hear  of  assassinations,  robberies, 
and  burglaries  in  Portugal,  but,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  if  we  could 
arrive  at  a  correct  statistical  account  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  Portugal,  as  compared 
with  the  records  in  the  British  Calendar, 
the  latter  would,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, bear  off  the  palm  with  most  fearful 
odds. 

"  They  are  a  people  much  resembling  in 
heartiness  and  good  will  our  own  Irish 
brethren  ;  they  are  also  most  apt  to  learn, 
and,  like  the  much  calumniated  sons  of  Erin, 
can  work  and  will  work  when  they  are  pro- 
perly encouraged  and  remunerated. 

"As  the  Scotchman  can  live  on  brose  and 
bannocks,  with  the  heath  for  his  bed,  and 
his  plaid  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  his 
coverlid,  (insensible  as  it  were  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons,)  so  in  the  summer 
the  Portuguese  peasantry  toil  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  half -naked  and  bareheaded,  or  in 
the  winter  under  drenching  rains  and 
piercing  cold,  with  nought  else  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather  than  a  straw  thatch, 
or  cloak ;  and  without  other  aliment  at 
times  than  a  lump  of  Indian-maize  bread, 
and  a  mess  of  humble  pottage ;  or  at  others, 
the  same  bread,  and  a  raw  onion,  with  water 
from  the  brook  as  their  only  drink.  The 
labourer's  mess  might  deserve  a  place  in 
Soyer's  '  Housewife,'  from  the  simplicity 
and  cheapness  of  the  combinations ;  water 
from  the  rill,  couve  gallego  (cow  cabbage)  from 
their  own  little  ga.den,  a  spoonful  of  oil, 
(from  their  own  olive-tree,)  a  handful  of 
salt,  (gathered  from  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore,) with  crumbled  Indian-corn  bread, 
baked  in  their  own  oven,  (which,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Canada,  is  built  outside  every 
tenement,)  form  a  stir-about  on  which  the 
labourer  contentedly  makes  his  principal  or 
even-tide  meal,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  are 
over.  Occasionally  he  may  indulge  in  a 
morsel  of  basalhao,  (salt  cod-fish,)  or  a  ran- 
cid sardinha,  but  where  the  family  is  nu- 
merous, from  year's  end  to  year's  end  they 
know  not  the  taste  of  animal  food. 

"If  the  labourer  works  near  home,  and 
takes  his  meals  in  the  house  of  his  employ- 
ers, his  pottage  is  of  a  more  substantial  de- 
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scription,  being  composed  of  lard  and  beans, 
with  gourd  or  pumpkin  occasionally,  to  give 
it  substance. 

"  This  is  excellent  food ;  and  so  fine  a 
flavour  does  lard  communicate  to  soup,  that 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  an  article 
of  general  consumption  amongst  all  classes, 
many  of  whom  prefer  caldo  d'  unto  to  caldo  de 
gallinha  (lard-broth  to  chicken-broth)." 


The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  (situated  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  parallels 
of  36°  and  40°  north,  and  the  meridians  of  25° 
and  31°  west,)  belong  to  Portugal.  The  names 
of  these  islands,  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  sizes,  are  San  Miguel,  (or  St. 
Michael,)  Terceira,  Pico,  San  Jorge,  Flores, 
Fayal,  Santa  Maria,  Graciosa,  and  Corvo. 

The  climate  of  the  Azores  is  mild  and 
equable  in  regard  to  temperature,  but  hu- 
mid, and  liable  to  frequent  variations  of 
moisture.  In  St.  Michael  the  mean  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  falls  annually  is  30  inches 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  probably  not 
less  than  50  inches  in  the  higher  grounds 
among  the  mountains.  But  the  changes  are 
not  generally  such  as  to  affect  out-door  oc- 
cupations, and  during  the  whole  year  there 
is  not  one  day  of  necessary  total  suspension 
of  agricultural  labour.  The  air  is  healthy, 
and  among  the  diseases  cases  of  consump- 
tion are  peculiarly  rare. 

The  productions  of  the  Azores  chiefly  re- 
semble those  of  the  European  mainland  ; 
the  animals  and  birds  are  those  of  Britain, 
the  plants  and  insects  partly  British  and 
partly  those  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and 
the  fishes  of  a  mixed  British  and  West  In- 
dian character.  The  only  wild  animals  are 
the  rabbit,  ferret,  weasel,  rat,  mouse,  and 
bat,  to  which  the  frog  has  been  added  by  re- 
cent introduction.  The  islands  were  formerly 
covered  by  forests,  but  these  have  been  al- 
most wholly  destroyed,  partly  by  intentional 
clearance  of  the  land,  and  partly  by  con- 
sumption for  fuel :  in  the  higher  parts  of 
St.  Michael  there  is  still  an  extensive  un- 
der-growth  of  heaths,  cedar,  laurel,  laures- 
tinus,  and  other  evergreens. 

The  total  population  of  the  Azores  is  about 
214,000,  of  which  number  St.  Michael  con- 
tains two-fifths.  The  people  are  chiefly  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  descent,  and  present 
many  local  varieties  and  distinctions.   They 


are  generally  industrious,  sober,  and  frugal, 
but  their  standard  both  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  is  exceedingly  low.  Poverty 
generally  prevails,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
male  labourers  emigrate  to  Brazil  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation, 
and  furnishes  the  staple  of  the  trade  of  these 
islands.  Pew  articles  of  any  kind  are  manu- 
factured, and  the  dress  of  the  people  con- 
sists principally  of  British  fabrics.  A  coarse 
kind  of  drugget  employs  a  few  domestic 
looms,  and  rough  pottery  is  made.  Good 
wine  is  also  produced  in  some  of  the  islands. 
The  exports  are  oranges,  chiefly  to  England ; 
corn  and  other  agricultural  produce  (em- 
bracing both  maize  and  wheat  of  good  qual- 
ity) to  Portugal ;  wine  and  fruits  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  Hamburg  and  the 
various  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
imports  are  textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds, 
from  England;  hides,  wood,  and  whale-oil, 
from  the  United  States  ;  with  liquors,  colo- 
nial produce,  corn,  soap,  and  various  other 
articles,  from  Portugal. 

The  town  of  Angra,  in  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira, is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants.  But  PonteDelgada, 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  Michael,  is  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  trade,  and  has  a  population 
of  16,000.  Horta,  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  Azores,  Portugal  also  possesses 
Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  both 
situated  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  some 
small  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Senegam- 
bia,  and  the  two  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
Princes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  Angola  and 
Benguela  on  the  western  side,  with  Mozam- 
bique and  some  other  territories  on  the  east- 
ern side,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  African 
mainland;  and  a  few  small  settlements  in 
the  East  Indies,  together  with  Macao,  on 
the  coast  of  China.  Her  foreign  possessions 
were  formerly  much  more  extensive,  and 
included  Brazil  in  South  America,  and  ex- 
tensive territories  in  Hindoostan  and  other 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 


The  estimated  area  and  population  of  the 
entire  Portuguese  monarchy  are  shown  in 
the  following  Table : 


Area,  in 

Eng.  square 

miles. 

Population. 

Portugal           ....... 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands          .... 

In  Africa  (Madeira,  Angola,  Mozambique,  &c.)    .       .     . 
In  Asia  (Goa,  Macao,  &c.)            .... 

Total 

35,260 

1,200 

600,000 

2,880 

639,340 

3,815,000 
214,000 
786,000 
412,000 

5,227,000 
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POPULATION,  REVENUE,  AND  STANDING  ARM'S 

,  OF  EACH 

Area  in 

Inhabit- 

Revenue 

English 

Population. 

ants  to 

in  pounds 

Army. 

sq.  miles. 

sq.  mile. 

sterling. 

Andorre 

190 

18,000 

Anhalt  Bernburg 

310 

48,800 

143 

94,500 

300 

Anhalt  Dessau  .... 

361 

63,700 

176 

100,700 

j       700 

Anhalt  Koetken  . 

319 

43,000 

134 

63,000 

Austria 

257,741 

36,000,000 

140 

16,096,000 

485,000 

Baden     

5,918 

1,363,000 

230 

2,065,000 

18,000 

Bavaria 

29,628 

4,519,000 

152 

2,644,000 

57,000 

Belgium        .... 

11,375 

4,359,000 

383 

4,704,000 

90,000 

Bremen 

106 

73,000 

122,000 

500 

Brunswick    .... 

1,531 

269,000 

175 

299,000 

3,000 

Denmark 

21,856 

2,239,000 

102 

1,200,000 

75,000 

France  

203,736 

35,400,000 

173 

56,000,000 

400,000 

Frankfort 

38 

68,000 

76,000 

1,300 

Great  Bi-itain  and  Ireland  . 

120,723 

27,452,000 

227 

53,000,000 

185,000 

Greece        

15,200 

1,002,000 

65 

483,000 

8,900 

Hamburg      .... 

151 

188,000 

518,000 

1,800 

Hanover    ..... 

14,846 

1,759,000 

118 

1,120,000 

21,000 

Hessen-Cassel 

4,439 

755,000 

141 

647,000 

11,000 

Hessen-Darmstadt  . 

3,761 

853,000 

227 

649,000 

42,000 

Hessen-Homburg' 

106 

24,000 

226 

79,000 

350 

Holstein  and  Lauenburg 

3,729 

527,000 

112 

Lichtenstein 

53. 

6,300 

118 

2,200 

60 

Lippe-Detmold 

438 

108,000 

246 

40,800 

800 

Lippe-Schaumburg 

207 

29,000 

140 

32,000 

430 

Lubeck 

127 

47,000 

47,000 

490 

Luxemburg  .... 

1,842 

389,000 

211 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin  . 

4,845 

534,000 

110 

290,000 

4,700 

Mecklenburg- Strelitz . 

767 

96,000 

125 

45,700 

800 

Modena 

2,331 

562,000 

241 

130,000 

3,500 

Naples  and  Sicily- 

44,510 

8,423,000 

190 

4,348,000 

48,000 

Nassau       

1,750 

425,000 

242 

259,000 

3,500 

Netherlands. 

13,598 

3,243,000 

238 

5,735,000 

24,000 

Oldenburg         .... 

2,421 

279,000 

115 

150,000 

600 

Parma 

2,300 

495,000 

215 

240,000 

3,300 

Portugal 

35,260 

3,815,000 

108 

2,246,000 

28,000 

Prussia 

107,960 

16,331,000 

151 

14,000,000 

325,000 

Reuss  (elder)    .... 

145 

33,000 

*?A 

56  000 

745 

Reuss  (younger)  .        . 

448 

77,000 

171  ) 

Russia 

2,000,000 

60,000,000 

28 

14,000,000 

800,000 

Sachsen-Altenburg 

510 

132,000 

258 

84,000 

1,000 

Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha    . 

799 

150,000 

187 

21,000 

1,200 

Sachsen-Meiningen     . 

971 

163,000 

167 

100,000 

2,400 

Sachsen-  Weimar 

1,419 

261,000 

183 

117,000 

2,000 

San  Marino  .... 

22 

7,000 

Sardinia 

29,050 

6,090,000 

175 

4,800,000 

146,000 

Saxony  .        . 

5,776 

1,836,000 

317 

870,000 

25,000 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

332 

70,000 

210 

20,800 

540 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

327 

60,000 

183 

.      27,800 

450 

Spain 

179,500 

13,000,000 

72 

10,800,000 

119,000 

States  of  the  Church   . 

17,860 

2,908,000 

163 

2,088,000 

14,600 

Sweden  and  Norway 

292,700 

4,644,000 

16 

1,745,000 

57,800 

Switzerland. 

14,700 

2,395,000 

162 

31,000 

64,000 

Turkey       ..... 

210,000 

15,500,000 

73 

3,000,000 

300,000 

Tuscany        .... 

8,553 

1,700,000 

198 

836,000 

12,000 

Waldeck 

461 

58,000 

125 

37,500 

520 

Wurtemberg 

7,658 

1,727,000 

225 

905,000 

13,900 

<■  £ 
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ASIA, 


GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  ASIA. 


Extent  and  surface. — Asia  is  by  much  the 
lsfrgest  of  the  divisions  of  the  globe.  It  is 
nearly  five  times  greater  than  Europe,  and 
considerably  larger  than  the  two  continents 
of  the  western  hemisphere — North  and  South 
America — taken  together.  The  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, indeed,  includes  more  than  a  third 
part  of  all  the  known  land  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  several  of  the  islands  which 
belong  to  it  are  of  larger  size  than  some  of 
the  most  considerable  among  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Everything  connected  with 
Asiatic  geography  is  on  a  scale  of  surpassing 
magnitude,  and  its  immensity  of  extent  re- 
quires to  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would 
comprehend  rightly  the  history  of  Asiatic 
nations,  the  routes  of  trade  across  its  vast 
interior  plateaus  and  mountain-chains,  or 
the  marches  of  those  conquering  leaders 
who — like  a  Cyrus  or  an  Alexander,  a  Gen- 
giz  Khan  or  a  Tamerlane — have  spread  the 
terror  of  their  arms  over  its  richest  terri- 
tories. 

Asia  lies  to  the  east  of  Europe,  and  com- 
prises all  the  eastward  and  larger  portion 
of  the  Old  World.  Upon  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  upon  the 
east,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  upon  the  south, 
by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
the  Red,  Mediterranean,  and  Caspian  Seas, 
and  the  mainland  of  Europe.  The  Red  Sea 
— a  long  and  narrow  channel — intervenes 
between  Asia  and  Africa;  but,  at  its  north- 
ern extremity,  those  two  continents  are 
connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
measures  a  little  more  than  seventy  miles 
across.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  lies  inter- 
mediate between  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Old  "World — Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  but 
a  smaller  portion  of  its  shores  belongs  to  Asia 
than  is  proper  to  either  of  the  other  two. 

Both  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas  are 
in  part  Asiatic  and  in  part  European.  The 
shores  of  the  former  are  about  equally  di- 
vided ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Cas- 
pian shores  fall  within  the  European  bound- 
ary. By  far  the  greater  part  of  its  coasts 
are  Asiatic,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  Caspian 
belongs  much  more  strictly  to  Asia  than  to 
Europe.  It  is  by  studying  attentively  the 
map  of  Asia  that  these  facts  are  most 'fully 
comprehended. 

The  boundary-line  between  Europe  and 

1  Longitude  is  measured  half-way  round  the 
globe,  upon  either  side  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich. The  whole  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
3fl0°,  and  the  half  of  that  measure,  or  180°,  is 
therefore  common  to  the  reckoning  of  east  or 
■west  longitude  alike.  Any  distance  beyond  the 
line  of  180°  in  the  one  direction  is  equivalent  to 
so  much  distance  short  of  that  measure  in  the 


Asia  is,  of  course,  common  to  those  two  di- 
visions of  the  globe,  and,  as  such,  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  page.  It  is  formed 
by  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus,  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and,  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian,  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Ural  and  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. 

In  linear  extent,  both  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  Asia  greatly  surpasses  either  of 
the  other  continents.  From  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  it  stretches 
to  within  less  than  twelve  degrees  of  the 
northern  pole,  and  it  extends  from  the  me- 
ridian of  26°  (east  longitude),  on  the  one 
side,  to  190°  east  of  Greenwich  on  the  other. 
The  North  Cape  of  Asia  is  in  latitude  78°  20' : 
its  southernmost  point,  Cape  Romania,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
is  1°  20'  to  the  northward  of  the  equator. 
In  the  direction  of  latitude,  therefore,  Asia 
ranges  from  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone  to 
far  within  the  ice  and  snow  enclosed  by  the 
polar  circle — a  direct  measure  of  consider- 
ably more  than  five  thousand  miles. 

The  most  western  point  of  Asia  is  Cape 
Baba,  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
26°  5'  E.  longitude.  The  East  Cape  of  Asia 
is  190°  10'  E.  (or  169°  50'  W.)  of  Greenwich.l 
At  this  point,  the  channel  called  Behring's 
Strait  intervenes  between  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the 
New  World. 

If  we  draw  a  straight  line  across  the  map 
of  Asia,  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west — between  the  easternmost  point 
of  the  continent  and  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea — 
we  find  that  it  measures  scarcely  less  than 
seven  thousand  miles.  A  continent  that 
measures  seven  thousand  miles  across  in 
one  direction,  and  upwards  of  five  thousand 
in  the  other,  is  truly  vast  in  its  proportions. 
The  entire  superficial  extent  of  Asia  has 
been  estimated  at  seventeen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  without  including  its 
numerous  islands. 

The  coast-line  of  Asia,  as  we  have  seen, 
comprises  portions  of  the  Arctic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  Oceans.  Upon  the  side  of  the 
Pacific— that  is,  to  the  eastward— it  includes 
several  broad  arms  of  the  ocean,  between 
which  and  the  open   sea  there  intervene 

other  direction.  It  has  sometimes  been  proposed, 
instead  of  using  measures  of  both  east  and  west 
longitude,  to  reckon  longitude  in  the  former 
direction  all  the  way  round  the  globe,  to  the  full 
number  of  360°— an  arrangement  which  would 
possess  some  advantages.  But  here,  again,  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of  different  me- 
ridians recurs. 
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chains  of  islands.  These  arc  known  by  the 
names  of  Behring's  Sea  (or  the  Sea  of  Kam- 
chatka), the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  or  Kurile  Sea, 
the  Japan  Sea  (with  the  Gulf  of  Tartary), 
the  Yellow  Sea,  the  East  Sea,  and  the  China 
Sea.  These  are  not  strictly  inland  seas, 
for  numerous  channels — some  of  them  pos- 
sessing considerable  dimensions — connect 
them  with  the  outer  ocean,  but  they  are  in 
great  measure  land-enclosed.  The  China 
Sea  is  within  the  limits  of  the  monsoons,  or 
periodical  winds,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
page,  {ante,  p.  36,)  and  the  dangers  of  its 
navigation  are  increased  by  the  typhoons 
or  rotary  storms  —  resembling  the  hurri- 
canes of  the  AVest  Indies — to  which  it  is 
subject. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  Asia, 
has  two  broad  gulfs  — the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  and  it  possesses  also 
two  strictly  inland  seas— the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  each  with  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  entrance,  and  almost  entirely  land- 
enclosed. 

The  Bed  Sea  is  a  long  and  narrow  chan- 
nel, extending  for  upwards  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  which 
nowhere  exceeds  two  hundred  miles.  It 
covers  altogether  an  area  of  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles. 
At  its  northern  extremity,  the  Bed  Sea  di- 
vides into  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  Sinai 
peninsula — a  region  of  triangular  shape,  and 
covered  with  rugged  mountains.  The  strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  (the  gate  of  tears,  as  the 
term,  which  is  Arabic,  really  means,)  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sea,  is  nearly  seventeen 
miles  across,  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Afri- 
can shore.  This  strait  is  really  divided  into 
two  channels  by  the  little  island  of  Pcrim, 
which  lies  only  a  short  way  from  the  Ara- 
bian shore — so  that  the  broader  of  the  two 
is  on  the  side  of  the  African  coast. 

The  Bed  Sea  is  lined  upon  either  side  by 
coral  reefs,  which  render  its  navigation, 
near  the  coasts,  highly  dangerous  ;  between 
them,  however,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  sea, 
the  channel  is  deep  and  clear — free  alike  from 
islands,  reefs,  and  shoals.  In  one  part,  no 
bottom  is  found  with  a  sounding-line  of 
four  hundred  fathoms,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  gulf  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width 
down  the  middle  of  the  sea,  varying  in 
depth  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  with  abrupt 
and  precipitous  sides.  The  average  depth 
of  the  central  region  of  the  Bod  Sea,  for  a 
width  of  about  forty  miles,  seems  to  be 
about  a  hundred  fathoms. 

The  tides  in  the  Bed  Sea  are  not  con- 
siderable. At  Suez  the  rise  and  fall  of 
water  is  about  five  feet  at  neap,  and  seven 
feet  at  spring,  tides.  But  the  direction  of 
the  wind  makes  a  material  difference  in 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  The  islands,  which  are  numerous, 
are  all  of  small  size,  and  lie  for  the  most 
part  closely  adjacent  to  the  shores.  One  of 
them — Jebel  Toor — lying  near  the  Arabian 
shore,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  sea,  (lat.  15°  30',)  is  a  volcano,  which 

1  See  Notes  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Red  Sea.     By  Dr.  Buist.   (Journal  of  Boyal  Geo- 


continually  emits  smoke.  The  winds  in  the 
Bed  Sea  blow  in  the  general  direction  of  its 
channel,  being  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
from  the  N.  W.,  and  for  the  remaining  four 
months  from  the  S.  E.  Its  waters  do  not 
differ  materially  in  their  degree  of  saltness 
from  those  of  the  ocean. 

The  Bed  Sea  (says  Dr.  Buist)  probably 
derives  its  name  from  large  portions  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  being  covered 
with  patches,  from  a  few  yards  to  some 
miles  square,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  derived 
from  a  species  of  animalculos  particularly 
abundant  in  the  spring  months,  and  which 
dye  the  upper  waters  of  the  most  intensely 
blood-red  hue  that  can  be  conceived.  There 
is  nothing  else  about  the  sea  that  is  red, 
and  .a  considerable  expanse  of  this,  en- 
countered by  an  early  navigator  who  had 
not  met  with  any  similar  phenomenon  else- 
where, would  seem  warrant  enough  for  the 
name.  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Buist's  coin- 
cides with  that  formed  by  the  eminent  Ger- 
man naturalist  Ehrenberg,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  countless  myriads  of  mi- 
croscopic animals  found  near  its  shores, 
and  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  impart  to 
the  water  the  appearance  of  a  slimy  and 
blood-coloured  mass.  It  is  only  within  the 
coral  reefs  that  this  colouring  matter  is 
found.  "Where  the  sea  is  deep,  and  distant 
from  the  land,  its  colour  is  of  the  most  in- 
tense blue,  changing  from  greenish-blue  to 
green  and  light-green,  as  the  coral  reefs  ap- 
proach the  surface — the  corals  themselves 
being  mostly  white.  1 

The  Persian  Gulf,  which  comprises  an 
area  of  not  much  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  is  connected  with  the 
ocean  by  the  strait  of  Or  muz.  Along  part  of 
its  western  side  there  is  an  extensive  bank 
of  sand  and  coral,  upon  which  a  valuable 
pearl-fishery  is  carried  on :  some  account  of 
this  fishery  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding 
page. 

Surface. — The  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  Asia  consist  of  vast  lowland  plains: 
the  central,  southern,  and  western  portions 
form,  for  the  most  part,  elevated  and  -wide- 
spreading  plateaus,  though  with  depressed 
regions  lying  between  and  amongst  them. 
The  plateaus  of  interior  Asia  are  bordered 
by  the  loftiest  mountain-chains  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  interior  of  Asia,  between  the 
parallels  of  28°  and  53°,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  73°  and  120°,  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  high  plains,  or  table-lands,  the 
mean  elevation  of  which  is  probably  not 
less  than  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  some  portions  of  which 
reach  an  immensely  greater  altitude.  The 
highest  of  these  plateau-regions  is  Tibet, 
which  is  immediately  to  the  northward  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  plains  of 
Tibet  lie  at  the  astonishing  elevation  of 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea— an  altitude  which 
equals  that  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  smaller  plateau  of  Pamor.to  the  north- 
west of  Tibet,  is  15,000  feet  in  mean  eleva- 
tion. The  plains  of  Mongolia,  at  a  further 
graphical  Society,  vol.  xxiv.) 
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distance  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  though 
much  less  elevated,  are  probably  not  less 
than  from  tbree  to  four  thousand  feet  in 
average  height. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  experiences 
of  recent  travellers  who  have  scaled  the 
mighty  wall  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  passed  its  adjacent  plateau-region — 
Tibet, — lead  us  to  modify  in  some  degree  the 
ideas  that  had  previously  been  entertained 
respecting  the  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  To  the  northward  of  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  and  within  the  westernmost  portion 
of  the  realms  that  are  embraced  under  the 
sway  of  China,  instead  of  the  lofty  table- 
lands that  were  once  supposed  to  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  central  Asia,  there  are  as- 
certained to  exist  plains  of  more  moderate 
height  and  of  gentler  slope.  Between  the 
plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia  occurs  avast 
sandy  desert  —  the  Gobi,  or  Shamo  —  the 
mean  elevation  of  which  above  the  sea  is 
less  than  three  thousand  feet ;  and  further 
to  the  westward  there  is  a  depressed  region 
occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  river  Ergheu 
and  the  lake  of  Lop.  Still,  even  the  lowest 
portions  of  these  plains  are  elevated  as 
compared  with  the  regions  which  adjoin  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Asiatic  rivers,  and 
through  which  those  great  streams  wind 
their  way  to  the  surrounding  ocean. 

In  the  more  western  portion  of  Asia  is  the 
plateau  of  Afghanistan,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  feet  in  avei*age  height,  and 
connected  with  the  table-lands  of  Pamer 
and  Tibet  by  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh.  Further  west  is  the  plateau 
of  Iran,  or  Persia,  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand feet  in  elevation,  and  this  again  is  pro- 
longed, in  the  same  direction,  into  the  high 
plains  of  Armenia  and  the  Lesser  Asia.  The 
plateau  of  Armenia  (between  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas)  is  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  high  plains 
which  form  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  lie 
at  elevations  that  vary  between  two  and 
four  thousand  feet. 

In  southern  Asia  there  are  some  extens- 
ive plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian 
and  Arabian  peninsulas.  Those  in  central 
and  southern  India — known  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  the  Deccan — are  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  altitude  ;  the  interior 
parts  of  the  Arabian  plateau — still  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  Europeans,  and  in  many 
portions  wholly  unexplored — are  probably  of 
yet  greater  elevation. 

Mountains.  —  The  mountain-chains  of 
Asia  extend  mostly  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection :  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
may  be  traced  a  succession  of  elevated 
ranges,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  one 
another.  Among  these  are  the  Aldan  or 
Stanovoi  Mountains,  the  Altai,  the  Thian- 
shan,  the  Tsung-ling  or  Kuen-lun,  the 
Himalaya,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus.  The  range  of  Caucasus,  which  has 
the  same  general  direction  of  east  and  west, 
has  been  described  under  the  head  of  "  Eu- 
rope." 

The  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  border 
the  plateau  of  Tibet  on  the  south  and  divide 


it  from  the  plains  of  northern  India,  are  the 
vastest  of  the  mountain-systems  of  Asia, 
and  contain  the  loftiest  summits  on  the 
globe.  They  extend  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection for  a  length  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  consist  of  a 
vast  number  of  ranges  and  high  detached 
masses,  rising  one  above  another,  and 
divided  by  deep  tranverse  valleys.  The 
mean  elevation  of  their  higher  portions  is 
from  15,000  to  18,000  feet,  but  many  of  their 
loftiest  summits  rise  to  upwards  of  25,000 
feet,  and  some  to  even  a  greater  height. 
The  mountain  called  Kunchin-jinga  (about 
27°  43'  north  latitude,  88°  11'  east  longitude) 
is  28,177  feet  in  elevation,  and  is  perhaps 
the  culminating  point  of  the  globe;  the 
summit  of  Dhawalagiri,  (until  lately  sup- 
posed to  be  the  loftiest  point  of  the  Hima- 
laya system,)  further  to  the  westward,  is 
28,862  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow ;  the  mean  height  of  the  snow- 
line is  about  fifteen  thousand  feet  on  the 
southern,  and  eighteen  thousand  feet  on  the 
northern,  side  of  the  principal  ridge.  The 
passes  over  the  Himalaya  are  at  a  stupendous 
elevation,  some  of  them  being  18,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  several  exceeding  15,000 
feet. 

The  Altai  Mountains,  which  are  next  in 
importance  among  the  mountain-systems  of 
this  continent,  extend  to  the  northward  of 
the  Mongolian  plateau,  and  embrace  several 
distinct  and  little-known  ranges,  spread 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country.  Their  aver- 
age elevation  does  not  exceed  from  five  to 
seven  thousand  feet.  Mount  Bielukha,  the 
highest  known  summit,  towards  the  western 
part  of  the  system,  is  11,000  feet  in  height, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  chains  of  the  Thian-shan  and  the 
Kuen-lun,  which  extend  through  the  most 
central  parts  of  Asia,  intermediate  between 
the  systems  of  the  Altai  and  the  Himalaya, 
are  little  known,  but  are  probably  not  less 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  feet  in 
their  higher  portions.  Some  of  the  sum- 
mits in  the  Thian-shan  chain  are  active  vol- 
canoes. The  Kuen-lun  forms  the  northern 
border  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

The  Altai  and  Himalaya  Mountains  border 
the  high  table-lands  of  interior  Asia  upon 
the  north  and  south :  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  these  elevated  regions  are  the  chains  of 
the  Khin-ghan,  In-shan,  and  Yung-ling,  the 
latter  of  which  (upon  the  frontier  of  China 
and  Thibet)  are  very  elevated,  and  rise  above 
the  snow-line.  The  Pe-ling  and  Nan-ling 
(or  Northern  and  Southern  Mountains) — two 
ranges  which  extend  through  China  from 
west  to  east — are  advanced  spurs  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  table-land,  and  reach 
nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Upon  the  west,  the  table-lands  of  interior 
Asia  descend  by  a  gradual  slope  towards 
the  low  plains  of  Turkestan, — except  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  elevated 
region,  where  the  chain  of  the  Beloor-tagh 
(on  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  of  Pa- 
mer) is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  is  traversed  only  by 
formidable  passes,  which  lie  between  the 
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snow -covered  summits  of  the  surrounding 
peaks. 

The  high  region  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (the 
summits  of  which  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  sea)  forms 
a  mountain  knot  or  group,  in  which  the 
Himalaya,  the  Beloor-tagh,  and  other  chains, 
unite:  this  tract  connects  the  elevated  pla- 
teaus of  central  Asia  with  those  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  continent.  The  Pa- 
ropamisan  and  Caspian  Mountains  extend 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
northern  borders  of  the  plateau  of  Iran ; 
Mount  Demavend,  in  the  latter  chain,  (near 
the  southern  shoi*es  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  is 
14,700  feet  in  height.  The  Mountains  of  Za- 
gros,  along  the  western  side  of  the  same 
plateau,  are  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet 
in  average  elevation,  and  descend  by  suc- 
cessive terraces  towards  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Soleimaun  (or  Suleymaun)  Moun- 
tains bound  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan  on 
the  east,  and  are  of  considerable  elevation. 

The  highest  among  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia is  Agri-dagh,  or  Mount  Ararat,  lvhich 
rises  to  17,260  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  average 
height  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
does  not  exceed  from  four  to  five  thousand 
feet ;  but  the  summit  of  Mount  Argceus,  (or 
Arjish-dagh,)  which  rises  on  the  high 
plateau  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  is 
13,100  feet  above  the  seav 

Near  its  eastern  extremity  the  chain  of 
Taurus  is  connected  with  the  Mountains  of 
Lebanon,  which  extend  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  along  the  coast  of  Syria;  Mount 
Hermon,  their  loftiest  summit,  is  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  and  borders  on  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  mountain- 
system  of  Lebanon  stretches  southward 
through  Palestine,  and  is  prolonged  by  the 
ranges  of  Mount  Seir  into  the  small  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  highest  peak  of  the  Sinai  mountains  is 
9300  feet  above  the  sea.  Mountain-ranges  of 
moderate  elevation  extend  around  the  shores 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  or  western 
India,  are  the  chains  of  the  Aravulli,  Vind- 
hija,  and  Sautpoora  Mountains,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts.  In  most  of 
these  the  average  height  is  from  between 
two  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea : 
the  Ghauts  attain  a  greater  elevation,  and 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
their  higher  summits  are  about  eight  thou- 
sand feet. 

Towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
extends  through  the  peninsula  of  Kam- 
chatka ;  several  of  these  are  volcanoes,  the 
highest  of  which  exceeds  16,000  feet  in  alti- 
tude. 

The  mountains  of  Asia,  vast  as  they  are 
in  extent,  and  stupendous  as  is  their  eleva- 
tion,are  yet  subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
immense  table-lands  of  this  continent,  which 
impart  to  it  the  distinguishing  features  of 
its  formation,  and  around  which  the  moun- 
tain-chains everywhere  group  themselves. 
Even  the  highest  portions  of  the  Himalaya 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  advanced 


spurs  or  off-shoots  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
than  as  forming  parts  of  a  true  mountain- 
chain,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Plains.— The  Plain  of  Siberia ,  in  the  north 
of  Asia,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  and  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Altai  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Only  its  southern  portion,  between  the  50th 
and  60th  parallels,  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  towards  the  immediate  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea  it  forms  a  succession  of  desert 
tracts  called  the  Tundra,  which  in  summer 
are  covered  with  moss,  and  interspersed 
with  innumerable  lakes  and  marshes,  and  in 
winter  are  buried  under  a  solid  covering  of 
ice.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Siberian  plain 
is  less  uniformly  level  than  its  western  por- 
tion, and  is  more  generally  covered  with 
forests.  The  south-western  part  of  Siberia 
contains  the  extensive  steppes  of  Barabinsk 
and  Ishim,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  course 
of  the  river  Irtish. 

The  Plain  of  Turkestan  extends  from  the 
south-western  limits  of  Siberia  to  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  northern  border  of  the 
plateau  of  Iran,  and  includes  the  basin  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  Its  northern  part  contains 
the  extensive  steppe  of  the  Khirghiz,  which 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  steppes  of  the  European 
lowland.  Between  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
Seas  is  a  tract  called  the  Ust  Urt,  a  high 
and  barren  plateau,  610  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea :  to  the  south  of  this  is  the  desert 
of  Kharesm  or  Khiva,  (lying  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Oxus,)  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Aral  are  the  deserts  of  Kizil-koum  and 
Kara-koum,  separated  by  the  course  of  the 
Sihoon.  But  the  more  eastern  parts  of 
Turkestan,  towards  the  region  of  the  central 
plateaus,  are  hilly  districts,  and  contain 
numerous  fertile  plains  and  valleys. 

Besides  these  two  great  lowlands  there  are 
the  Plains  of  China,  Tonquin,  Siam,  Pegu, 
Hindoostan  or  northern  India,  Sinde,  Baby- 
lonia (or  Irak-Arabi),  and  Mesopotamia  (or 
Al-jezireh). 

The  Plain  of  China  embraces  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country  of  that  name, 
extending  from  the  shores  of  the  East  and 
Yellow  Seas  to  a  distance  of  500  miles  in- 
land :  it  is  well  watered,  and  is  one  of  the 
best-cultivated  and  most  populous  tracts  on 
the  globe. 

The  Plains  of  Tonquin  and  Siam  lie  round 
the  heads  of  the  gulfs  of  those  names ;  the 
Plain  of  Pegu  (or  Birmah)  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban :  all  of  these  are  well- 
watered  and  highly  fertile  tracts. 

The  Plain  of  Hi7idoosta?i  separates  the 
table-lands  of  southern  India  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is  a 
fertile  lowland,  watered  by  the  river  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries.  To  the  west  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges  is  an  immense  sandy 
tract,  the  Great  Indian  Desert,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus. 
The  Plain  of  Sinde  embraces  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  is  very 
fertile. 

The  Plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
embrace  the  greater  portion  of  the  coun- 
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tries  watered  by  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. The  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  bounded 
by  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers,  is  most- 
ly barren;  but  the  Babylonian  plain,  situ- 
ated towards  their  mouths  and  extending 
around  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  pos- 
sesses great  natural  fertility,  though  now 
very  thinly  inhabited,  and  only  productive 
to  an  extremely  limited  extent.  Immedi- 
ately to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  begins 
the  Syrian  Desert,  which  extends  to  the 
mountain-region  of  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  extensive  tracts  of  desert  which 
stretch  through  great  part  of  central  and 
western  Asia  have  been  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  in  the  introductory  chapter 
upon  Physical  Geography  (p.  27,  28). 

Rivers. —  The  rivers  of  Asia  surpass  in 
magnitude  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  Old  World.  The  greater  number  of 
them  originate  in  the  mountain-chains  that 
border  its  interior  plateaus,  and  flow  thence 
— through  the  adjacent  lowlands — into  the 
Arctic,  Pacific,  or  Indian  Seas. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  continent— probably  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  square  miles  in 
extent — the  river-drainage  of  which  is  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  surrounding 
oceans,  being  received  wholly  into  inland 
seas  or  lakes,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral  are  the  two  principal.  Neither  of 
these  bodies  of  water  has  any  outlet,  and  it 
is  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere  alone  that 
carries  off,  by  evaporation,  the  immense 
quantity  of  water  which  such  rivers  as  the 
Volga  or  the  Oxus  continually  pour  into 
them.  This  region  of  inland  drainage  forms 
a  great  central  belt  upon  the  map  of  Asia, 
between  the  borders  of  Europe  upon  the 
one  side  and  the  mountains  of  eastern  Mon- 
golia upon  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
interior  of  Asia — upon  the  Mongolian  pla- 
teau— a  widely-extended  region  which  is 
altogether  destitute  of  perennial  streams ; 
and  there  are  similar  waterless  regions  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  former 
of  which  countries  has  no  running  sti'eams 
of  any  magnitude,  and  is  almost  destitute  of 
any  other  water  than  that  which  the  rains 
supply  to  the  surface  of  the  thirsty  soil. 

Some  particulars  respecting  a  few  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  Asia  have  been  given  in 
a  preceding  chapter  (p.  33).  Those  that  flow 
into  the  Arctic  Sea,  upon  the  north,  or 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  upon  the  east,  sur- 
pass any  others  in  length  of  course  ;  but  the 
streams  which  flow  southwardly,  towards 
the  Indian  Seas,  or  in  a  westerly  direction, 
towards  the  Mediterranean  and  its  gulfs, 
possess  historic  interest  of  a  higher  order. 

The  three  great  Asiatic  rivers  that  flow 
northwardly,  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the 
Obi,  the  Yenesei,  and  the  Lena.  They  all  rise 
amongst  the  mountain -system  of  the  Altai, 
and  flow  across  the  immense  expanse  of  the 
Siberian  plain.  Had  this  vast  lowland  re- 
gion a  southwardly  slope  and  a  lower  lati- 
tude, its  rivers  would  furnish  the  means  of 
inland  navigation  on  a  scale  equal  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
New  World  But  the  Mississippi  and  other 
great  rivers  of  the  American  plain  fertilize 
warm  and  semi-tropical  tracts,  rich  in  lux- 


uriant vegetation,  —  those  of  Siberia  flow 
through  a  cold  and  barren  wilderness,  for 
the  most  part  ice-bound  and  dreary.  Owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  waters  of 
these  vast  streams  are  frozen  during  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  severity  of  the  cold 
becomes  relaxed,  and  the  duration  of  the 
winter  shortened,  with  the  greater  distance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  hence 
the  upper  or  southern  portions  of  the  Sibe- 
rian rivers  are  freed  from  ice  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  season  than  their  lower  or 
more  northwardly  portions,  and  the  waters, 
impeded  in  their  flow,  spread  out  into  in- 
terminable swamps  and  marshes. 

The  Obi,  which  drains  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  square  miles,  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive basin  of  any  river  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  It  is  joined  by  the  great  river 
Irtish,  which  comes  from  a  further  distance 
inland  than  the  main  stream,  rising  far 
within  the  mountain-borders  of  the  Mongo- 
lian plateau,  and  passing  on  its  way  through 
the  considerable  lake  of  Zaisang.  The  Irtish 
receives,  above  its  junction  with  the  Obi, 
the  large  rivers  Ishim  and  Tobol,  the  latter 
of  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town  of  To- 
bolsk, situated  at  the  point  where  its  waters 
and  those  of  the  Irtish  unite. 

The  river  Yenesei  also  rises  within  the 
mountain-barrier  of  the  Altai.  It  receives 
on  its  way  to  the  ocean  the  waters  of  three 
great  rivers,  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Tungouska,  all  of  which  join  its  right  bank. 
The  Upper  Tungouska,  or  Angara,  as  it  is 
also  called,  flows  from  the  large  lake  of  Bai- 
kal, a  fresh-water  sea  of  immense  extent. 

The  Lena  is  joined  by  the  streams  of  the 
Vitim,  Olekma,  and  Aldan,  on  its  right  bank, 
and  by  the  Viliui  and  others  on  the  left. 

The  Amour,  the  Hwang -ho,  and  the  Yang- 
tsze,  are  the  three  great  rivers  of  eastern 
Asia.  All  of  them  carry  their  waters  to  the 
Pacific.  The  first-named  has  recently  be- 
come, by  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia- 
conspicuous  alike  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  north  and  the  south,  grasping  upon  the 
shores  of  the  distant  Pacific,  as  upon  those 
of  the  Euxine  or  the  Baltic, — the  boundary- 
line  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  em- 
pires :  the  two  latter  fertilize  the  plains  of 
China  itself. 

The  Amour  (or  Segalicn,  as  it  is  also  called) 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great 
streams,  the  Chilka  and  the  Argun,  which 
unite  their  waters  upon  the  Mongolian  pla- 
teau :  it  flOAVs  through  the  hilly  and  little- 
explored  region  of  Manchooria,  receiving  on 
its  way  the  Songari  and  other  streams. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  China — Hwang- 
ho  and  Yang-tsze-kiang —  both  rise  within 
the  table-land  of  central  Asia,  in  the  ele- 
vated region  which  adjoinsTibet  to  the  east- 
ward and  north-eastward.  Their  streams, 
with  the  numerous  tributaries  they  receive, 
water  almost  the  whole  of  China:  in  the 
lower  portion  of  their  courses,  where  they 
approach  within  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
of  one  another,  they  flow  through  the  fer- 
tile Chinese  lowland,  and  are  the  scene  of 
an  immense  traffic.  The  Yang-tsze  is  nearly 
two  miles  across,  from  bank  to  bank,  near 
its  mouth :  the  influence  of  the  tide  reaches 
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up  its  stream  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles. 

The  CJwo-kiang  —  or  river  of  Canton  — 
flows  through  a  more  southwardly  portion  of 
China,  and  enters  the  China  Sea  after  a 
course  of  eleven  hundred  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal channel  of  entrance  to  this  river  is 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the 
Bocca  Tigris. 

The  Sang-koi,  further  to  the  southward, 
flows  through  the  plain  of  Tonquin  into  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  Avith  a  course  of  about 
700  miles. 

The  May-kuang  (or  Ilekon)  and  the  Mei- 
nam  both  flow  through  the  eastern  penin- 
sula of  India,  and  enter  the  China  Sea.  The 
former  waters  the  plains  of  Cambodia,  the 
latter  those  of  Siam.  The  Meinam  has  a 
course  of  about  nine  hundred  miles ;  the 
Mekon  is  probably  a  longer  stream,  but  its 
upper  portion  is  unknown. 

Among  the  great  rivers  of  southern  Asia 
are  the  Saluen  and  Irawady,  both  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  (upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal) ; — the  Brahmapoo- 
tra, Ganges,  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  Krish- 
na, and  Cauvery,  all  of  which  enter  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ; — the  Tapty,  Nerbudda,  and  Indus, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula (the  two  former  into  that  arm  of  it 
which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Cambay) ;— and 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  unitedly 
enter  the  Persian  Gulf.  All  these  rivers  be- 
long to  the  basin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  two  of  the 
most  important  rivers  of  Asia,  water  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

The  Ganges  rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  flows  in  a 
south-easterly  course  through  the  plain  of 
Hindoostan,  collecting  on  its  way  the 
streams  of  the  Jumna, the  Chumbul,and  the 
Sone,  on  its  right  bank,  and  those  of  the 
Goomtee,  the  Gogra,  the  Gunduck,  and  the 
Coosy,  on  the  left.  At  its  mouth  it  divides 
into  numerous  arms,  which  enclose  a  delta 
of  immense  extent:  its  most  western  arm, 
called  the  Hooghly,  upon  which  Calcutta  is 
built,  is  the  only  one  that  is  usually  navi- 
gated. The  Ganges  is  ascended  by  steamers 
as  high  as  Allahabad,  (at  the  junction  of  the 
Jumna,  more  than  800  miles  above  its 
mouth,)  and  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  its 
descent  from  the  mountains. 

The  Indus  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  i 5,000  feet,  and 
passes  round  the  western  extremity  of  the 
chain  before  assuming  a  southerly  course. 
About  470  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Indus 
receives  on  its  left  bank  the  river  Chcnaub, 
which  collects  the  waters  of  the  five  streams 
of  the  Jeloum,  the  Chenaub,  the  Ravee,  the 
Bey  as,  and  the  Sutlej.  The  last-mentioned 
of  these  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  and  flows  through  a  ravine 
three  thousand  feet  in  depth.  The  Jeloum 
flows  in  its  upper  course  through  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Cashmere,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  stupendous  mountains,  and  watered 

1  Properly,  Penj-ab,  or  five  rivers  :  in  the  same 
way,  the  tract  between  two  contiguous  streams 


by  several  small  lakes.  The  district  watered 
by  the  five  rivers  above  mentioned  is  called 
the  PunjaubA  The  only  considerable  tri- 
butary of  the  Indus  on  its  right  bank  is  the 
Caubool  river.  At  its  mouth  the  Indus  forms 
a  delta,  of  smaller  extent  than  that  of  the 
Ganges.  All  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
river,  as  well  as  its  main  stream,  are  navi- 
gable through  nearly  their  entire  length  ; 
steam-boats  of  considerable  size  can  ascend 
to  more  than  five  hundred  miles  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  smaller  vessels  to  five 
hundred  miles  higher. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  unite  in  the 
single  stream  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which 
has  a  cotirse  of  about  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Both  rivers 
are  navigable,  and  can  be  ascended  by 
steamers  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

The  longest  river  upon  the  western  coasts 
of  Asia  is  the  Kizil-Irmak,  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  long,  which  flows  through  Asia 
Minor  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  receive,  as  we 
have  said,  the  greater  part  of  the  inland 
drainage  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  longest  river  that  enters  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  the  Volga,  which  belongs  to  Europe 
(see  p.  52).  The  Ural,  or  Iaik,  which  also 
enters  its  basin,  is  a  border-stream,  form- 
ing part  of  the  frontier-line  between  the 
two  continents.  But  within  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  its  coasts  the  Caspian  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Kour,  (ancient  Cyrus,) 
which  has  a  length  of  course  exceeding  five 
hundred  miles.  Almost  immediately  above 
its  mouth  the  Kour  is  joined  by  the  stream 
of  the  Aros,  (ancient  Araxes,)  about  500  miles 
long.  Both  rivers  derive  their  waters  from 
the  Armenian  plateau. 

The  Sea  of  Aral  receives  two  great  rivers 
— the  Amoo,  or  Jihoon,  (ancient  Oxus,)  and 
the  Sir.,  or  Sihoon,  (ancient  Jaxartes).  The 
former  is  about  thirteen  hundred,  the  latter 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty,  miles  in  length  of 
course.  Both  rivers  have  undergone  many 
alterations  in  the  courses  of  their  lower 
channels,  Immediately  above  their  mouths. 
The  Oxus  formerly  flowed  into  the  Caspian, 
and  traces  of  its  deserted  bed  are  yet  visible 
across  the  intervening  desert.  The  lake  of 
Sir  i-kol,  in  which  it  rises,  is  situated  upon 
the  high  plateau  of  Pamer,  at  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  river  Ergheu,  or  Tarim,  flows  in  an 
eastwardly  direction  through  a  large  portion 
of  central  Asia,  and  carries  its  waters  to  the 
lake  of  Lop,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent. 

The  Yarrow,  or  Sanpoo,  a  large  river 
which  crosses  the  plateau  of  Tibet  in  an 
eastwardly  direction,  is  believed  to  join 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
though  this  is  not  certain. 

The  river  Helmund  is  a  considerable 
stream  (about  six  hundred  miles  long)  which 
rises  on  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan,  and 
falls  into  the  large  lake  of  Zurrah. 

The  Jordan,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  numerous  small  rivers  of  western 
Asia,  will  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  pages, 
is  distinguished  in  India  as  the  Do-ab,  or  two 
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Lakes. — These  are  most  numerous  on  the 
high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  among  the  mountainous  tracts 
which  lie  around  their  borders.  The  Cas- 
pian Sea,  however,  lies  in  a  depressed  region, 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  only  at  a  trifling  ele- 
vation. 

The  Sea  of  Aral,  about  26,000  square  miles 
in  area,  is  shallow,  and  its  water  slightly 
salt;  it  is,  next  to  the  Caspian,  the  largest 
salt-water  lake  on  the  globe. 

Lake  Baikal,  situated  among  the  northern 
offsets  of  the  Altai  mountain-system,  has  an 
area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  and  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  1420  feet  above  the  sea : 
its  water  is  fresh,  and  abounds  in  fish,  which 
include  sturgeons  and  a  species  of  herring. 
Seals  are  also  numerous.  It  is  annually 
frozen  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months, 
and  may  be  traversed  on  sledges. 

The  other  principal  lakes  of  Asia  are  Zai- 
sang,  Oubsa,  Balkashi  or  Tengiz,  Issyk, 
Bosteng,  Lop,  Koko-nor,  Bouka-nor,  and 
Tengri-nor — all  on  or  adjacent  to  the  high 
plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  continent; — 
Tong-ting  and  Poyang,  in  China; — Zurrah 
and  Bakhtegan  (both  salt),  on  the  plateaus 
of  Afghanistan  and  Persia ; — Urumiyah,  Van, 
and  Goukcha  (the  two  former  of  which  are 
salt),  on  the  Armenian  table-land; — the  salt 
lake  of  Koch-hissar,  in  Asia  Minor; — with 
Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine. 
Lake  Tiberias,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  fresh, 
and  abounds  in  fish ;  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  are  so  intensely  salt  as  to  be  wholly  de- 
void of  animal  life,  and  are  only  exceeded 
in  saltness  by  those  of  Lake  Urumiyah.  Salt 
lakes  are  also  numerous  in  the  steppes  of 
the  Siberian  plain. 

Islands. — The  islands  of  Asia  comprise  a 
large  extent  of  surface — probably  not  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  square 
miles.     They  are  most  numerous  upon  its 
eastern  side,  and  to  the  south-eastward,  in 
which  latter  direction  they  constitute  the 
fertile  region  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
To  the  westward  of  the  continent,  within 
the  Mediterranean  waters,  are  Cyprus  and 
the  various  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
such  of  which  as  nearly  adjoin  the  Asiatic 
shores  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  this  division 
of  the  globe.  To  the  northward  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland  are  the  group  of  the  Liakhoy  or 
i  New  Siberian  Islands,  surrounded  by  'the 
;  waters  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
i      In  the  Mediterranean.     Cyprus,  which  is 
i  about  three  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  is 
,  mountainous   and   fertile.      Rhodes,   Scar- 
panto,  Cos,   Samos,  Chios,  and    Mitylene, 
j  with  numerous  others  that  lie  off  the  western 
I  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  are  all  hilly,  and  are 
I  uniformly  distinguished  by  fertility  of  soil. 
In  the  Arctic   Ocean.     The  group  of  the 
i  Liakhov  Islands,  situated  off  the  northern 
!  coasts  of  Asia,  includes  Kotelnoi,  Fadievsk, 
I  New  Siberia,  Liakhov  Island,  and  others. 
j  These  islands  are  cold  and  barren,  but  they 
contain  one  article  of  value  —  fossil  ivory, 
which  is  found  in  immense  quantity  upon 
their  coasts,  as  well  as  upon  the  shores  of 
the  neighbouring  mainland.   This  ivory  con- 
sists of  the  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammoth, 
an  extinct  quadruped  of  the  elephant  kind. 
The  Bear  Islands  are  a  small  group  lying 


further  to  the  eastward,  and  close  to  the 
Siberian  coast. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Aleutian  Islands, 
a  long  volcanic  chain  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  American  and  Asiatic  continents  ; 
and  the  Kurile  Islands,  also  volcanic,  to  the 
southward  of  Kamchatka.  Both  the  Aleu- 
tian and  the  Kurile  Islands  are  high  and 
rocky,  and  several  active  volcanoes  occur 
amongst  either  group. 

Tarakai,  or  Sagalien,  is  a  large  island  to 
the  east  of  the  mainland,  lying  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amour.  It  consists 
of  a  mass  of  rocks,  high  in  the  interior.  The 
channel  between  Tarakai  and  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  of  Manchooria  forms  the  gulf  of 
Tartary. 

Jesso,  a  large  island  to  the  southward  of 
Tarakai,  approaches  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Japan  group.  It  is  mountainous  and 
fertile. 

The  islands  which  constitute  the  Japanese 
archipelago  embrace  Niphon,  Sikokf,  Kiusiu, 
with  many  of  smaller  size — all  of  them  hilly, 
fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
Niphon,  the  largest,  is  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  ninety 
thousand  square  miles  in  area ;  it  contains 
chains  of  high  mountains,  amongst  which 
are  several  active  volcanoes. 

The  Loo-Choo  Islands,  a  small  and  fertile 
group,  lie  to  the  southward  of  Japan,  mid- 
way between  the  Japanese  archipelago  and 
the  island  of  Formosa.  Northward  of  the 
Loo-Choo  group  is  Sulphur  Island,  a  detached 
volcano,  from  which  sulphureous  vapour  is 
constantly  emitted. 

Formosa,  (or  Taewan,)  a  considerable  is- 
land lying  off  the  eastern  coasts  of  China, 
measures  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  and  has  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains  running  through  its  cen- 
tre. Hainan,  which  is  also  of  large  size,  lies 
off  the  south  coast  of  China,  and  forms  one 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Islands  of  the  East  Indies.  The  East  Indian 
Archipelago  embraces  an  immense  number 
of  islands  situated  to  the  south-eastward  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  intervening  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  which 
communicate  by  numberless  straits  and 
channels  between  the  different  groups.  The 
principal  amongst  them  are  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Molucca  Islands,  the  large  is- 
lands of  Celebes,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and 
Java,  with  a  long  chain  of  smaller  islands 
stretching  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  and 
embraced  (with  Sumatra  and  Java)  under 
the  .  general  name  of  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Sumatra  and  Java  are  distinguished  as  the 
Greater— and  the  chain  to  the  eastward  of 
the  latter  as  the  Lesser — Sunda  Islands. 

The  greater  number  of  these  islands  are 
mountainous,  well-watered,  and  fertile.  Su- 
matra has  a  high  chain  of  mountains  along 
its  western  coast,  the  principal  summits 
of  which  exceed  12,000  feet  in  altitude ; 
high  mountains  also  stretch  through  the 
entire  length  of  Java.  The  whole  of  the 
Sunda  Islands,  and  likewise  the  groups  of 
the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands,  contain 
numerous  active  volcanoes,  of  which  Java 
alone  has  thirty-eight.  In  fact,  a  great  line 
of  volcanic  agency  stretches  along  the  whole 
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eastern  side  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kamchatka  on  the  north,  to  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  on  the  south. 

On  the  south  of  Asia  are  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,— Cey- 
lon, to  the  southward  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula,— and  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Lacca- 
dive  and  Maldive  Islands,  further  to  the 
westward.  Ceylon,  which  has  an  area  of 
24,500  square  miles,  is  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  with  a  belt  of  low  land  round  the 
coasts:  its  highest  point  is  upwards  of  8000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Maldive  and  Lacca- 
dive  Islands  are  low  coral  reefs. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Asia  is  as  various 
as  its  extent  is  vast ;  it  has  the  icy  sterility 
of  the  polar  regions  and  the  burning  heat  of 
the  tropical ;  here  the  hardiest  lichens  can 
scarcely  exist,  there  the  tropical  vegetation 
towers  grandly  aloft,  or  spreads  its  gigantic 
limbs  so  far  around  as  to  render  a  single 
tree,  as  the  banian,  for  instance,  a  sort  of 
miniature  grove.  Its  fruitful  plains,  its  ex- 
tensive deserts,  its  lofty  mountains,  includ- 
ing Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas, 
are  all  majestically  and  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  that  great  division  of  the  globe 
whence  our  race  came  forth  "  to  overspread 
the  earth." 

Asia  exhibits,  in  truth,  every  variety  of 
climate.  In  a  general  sense,  however,  we 
may  regard  it  as  forming  in  this  respect 
three  great  belts,  lying  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west.  The  most  northern  of  these 
(which  includes  the  Siberian  plain  and  the 
steppes  to  the  north  and  north-eastward  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral)  is  characterized  by  extreme 
cold,  which  endures  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  alternates  with  a  brief  period  of 
excessive  heat:  the  middle  zone  (embracing 
the  high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent) is  distinguished  by  a  cold  and  dry 
climate:  and  the  southern,  (which  includes 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  great 
mountain-chains,  and  sloping  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  together  with 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,) 
by  the  combined  prevalence  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Or,  in  other  words,  northern  Asia 
is  intensely  cold;  middle  Asia  is  cold  and 
dry,  and  (owing  to  its  elevation)  subject  to 
the  influence  of  piercing  winds;  and  soiith- 
ern  Asia  hot  and  moist.  The  western  shores 
of  the  continent,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  have  a  warm  temperature,  and 
a  climate  resembling  that  of  southern  Eu- 
rope :  the  eastern  coasts,  with  the  countries 
sloping  towards  the  Pacific,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  they  experience  at  the  opposite  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

The  coldest  portion  of  Asia  (and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  globe)  is  the  district  which 
extends  on  either  side  of  the  middle  and 
lower  course  of  the  river  Lena,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Siberian  plain.  At  Yakutsk, 
(lat.  62°,)  within  this  tract,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  134,  of  summer  fil?, 
and  of  winter  —363  (a  difference  of  98°  be- 
tween the  opposite  seasons).  Here,  and  in 
the  adjacent  regions  of  northern  and  eastern 
Siberia,  the  rivers  begin  to  freeze  early  in 
September,  and  are  not  free  from  ice  before 


the  beginning  of  the  following  June.  During 
the  short  but  warm  summer  the  air  is,  in 
general,  remarkably  calm  and  free  from 
wind,  but  its  stillness  is  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  violent  thunder-storms. 

The  hottest  parts  of  Asia  are  found  in  a 
zone  which  stretches  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  continent,  (including  the 
greater  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the 
southern  shores  of  Persia,  the  two  Indian 
peninsulas,  and  the  south-western  part  of 
China,)  with  the  northern  coasts  of  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  and  Celebes,  and  the  entire 
group  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Within 
these  limits  the  mean  temperature  of  July 
is  about  8U°,  and  that  of  January  not  less 
than  from  59°  to  77°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Calcutta  is  82*4,  the  mean  of 
summer  867,  and  that  of  winter  72'2  (a 
range  of  only  14^°  between  the  opposite 
periods  of  the  year). 

In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  in  advancing  from 
west  to  east,  along  any  given  parallel,  the 
average  amount  of  annual  heat  becomes 
gradually  less,  while  the  extremes  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperature  increase.  The 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  China  exhibit 
this  extreme  climate  in  a  striking  manner : 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Canton  (in 
lat.  23°  8')  is  69"8,  which  is  scarcely  more 
than  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Gibral- 
tar (67*4),  though  the  latter  place  is  situated 
under  the  parallel  of  36°  7',  or  thirteen  de- 
grees further  to  the  northward.  And  while 
at  Gibraltar  the  difference  between  the  mean 
temperatures  of  summer  and  winter  is  only 
19'8,  at  Canton  it  is  27T,  showing  a  con- 
siderably greater  range  between  the  amount 
of  heat  experienced  at  the  opposite  seasons 
of  the  year.  Indeed,  the  summers  of  Canton 
are  hotter  than  those  of  Singapore,  (within 
little  more  than  one  degree  of  the  equator,) 
and  the  winter  temperature  the  same  as  that 
of  Algiers,  which  is  more  than  thirteen  de- 
grees further  to  the  northward. 

Throughout  all  southern  and  south-west- 
ern Asia,  the  rains  fall  with  extreme  vio- 
lence at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
within  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  (often,  in- 
deed, within  a  few  hours,)  a  quantity  of 
moisture  is  precipitated  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  annual  amount  falling  in 
countries  situated  in  higher  latitudes.  At 
Calcutta  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  81  inches,  and  at  Bombay  as 
much  as  16  inches  of  rain  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  within  24  hours.  During  the 
rains  the  rivers  become  swelled  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  the  channels,  which 
during  several  months  of  the  year  present 
to  view  only  dry  water-courses,  become  con- 
verted into  rapid  torrents:  these  frequently 
overflow  their  banks,  and  the  waters  sweep 
before  them  everything  which  impedes  their 
course.  In  India  the  rainy  season  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning 
or  end  of  September,  and  heavy  rains  again 
occur  about  Christmas ;  the  setting-in  of 
the  wet  season  is  accompanied  by  sudden 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  violent  thunder-storms  prevail. 

In  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  in  general, 
and  especially  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipe- 
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lago,  the  low  grounds  near  the  coast  are 
frequently  rendered  unhealthy  from  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  and  the  dense  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  which  occasion  malaria.  But 
this  ceases  at  elevations  of  a  thousand  feet 
and  upwards  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
climates  of  the  temperate  zone  are  reached 
by  ascending  to  still  greater  heights.  Hence 
the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  southern  India,  and 
the  elevated  regions  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the 
western  side  of  that  peninsula,  serve  as 
sanitary  stations  for  recruiting  the  health 
of  Europeans  whose  constitutions  have  be- 
come impaired  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
influences  of  the  low  plains  of  the  coast. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  ASIA. 

Minerals.  —  The  mineralogy  of  this  vast 
continent  is  rich  and  varied.  The  following 
table  exhibits  its  most  important  minerals, 
with  the  names  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found : — 

Diamond. — Borneo,  Celebes,  Hindoostan,  Si- 
beria (Ural  Mountains). 

Other  precious  stones.l — Hindoostan,  Turkes- 
tan, Siberia,  China,  and  Ceylon. 

Gold. — Siberia,  Borneo,  Tibet,  Yunnan,  (in 
the  south-west  of  China,)  Burmah,  Siam, 
Malacca,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and 
Japan. 

Silver. — Siberia,  China,  Armeuia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Persia. 

Quicksilver. — Tibet,  Yunnan,  and  Japan. 

Iron. — Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Per- 
sia, Hindoostan,  Siberia,  and  the  East 
Indies  (chiefly  in  the  small  island  of 
Billiton,  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo). 

Copper. — Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Siberia,  Hin- 
doostan, China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Lead.— Siberia,  Armenia,  Hindoostan,China, 
Siam,  and  Japan. 

Tin.— Burmah,  Anam,  Malacca,  the  small 
island  of  Banca,  (to  the  east  of  Sumatra,) 
and  the  island  of  Celebes. 

Coal. — Hindoostan,  China,  Japan,  Syria, 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Burmah. 

Salt.-  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Hindoostan,  cen- 
tral Asia,  China,  Siberia,  and  East  In- 
dian Archipelago. 

Botany.  —  The  vegetable  productions  of 
Asia  are  equally  varied  as  its  surface  and 
climate.  Three  great  botanical  regions  may 
be  distinguished,  coinciding  with  the  three 
zones  of  climate  above  noticed :— first,  the 
northern  plains,  in  which  the  vegetation  is 
scanty,  and  beyond  the  60th  parallel  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  mosses  and  lichens  ; — second- 
ly, the  table-lands  of  the  interior,  in  which 
the  larger  kinds  of  timber  are  scarce,  but 
which  abound  in  grasses  ;— and  thirdly,  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinents, with  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
abound  in  all  the  richest  and  most  varied 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world. 

1  The  ruby  is  confined  to  Pegu,  Ceylon,  China, 
and  the  mountainous  portions  of  Turkestan  :  the 
amethyst  and  topaz  occur  both  in  Ceylon  and 
China;  the  turquoise,  amethyst,  jasper,  topaz, 
carnehon,  agate,  and  many  others,  are  found  in 


In  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  are  ex- 
tensive forests  of  pine,  birch,  and  other 
hardy  trees,  but  these  gradually  become 
stunted  in  advancing  to  the  northward,  and 
beyond  the  parallel  of  60°  the  ground  is  per- 
petually frozen  at  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Yast  forests  of  larch  clothe  the  sides 
of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  and  reach  in  the 
parallel  of  61°  to  a  height  of  2200  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  a  few  places  trees  grow  and 
corn  ripens  even  at  70°  north  latitude,  but 
the  ground  is  here  buried  under  snow  for 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
extreme  north  are  the  boundless  swamps 
and  marshes  of  the  Tundra,  in  which  lakes, 
both  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  abound.  As 
soon  as  the  snow  is  melted  by  the  sun,  these 
extensive  morasses  are  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  rushes,  while  mosses  and  lichens, 
mixed  with  dwarf  willows  and  numerous 
saline  plants,  clothe  the  plains. 

In  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  is  to  be 
found  the  most  profuse  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  cypress, 
and  the  varieties  of  the  pine  tribe ;  while 
lower  down  are  found  the  poplar,  the  teak- 
wood,  ebony,  iron-wood,  sandal- wood, rose- 
wood, the  different  species  of  palms,  the 
almond,  apple,  apricot,  banana,  bread-fruit, 
citron,  orange,  and  Indian  fig  (or  banian- 
tree)  ;  together  with  the  cotton-plant,  the 
coffee-tree,  the  tea-plant,  the  lime,  mulberry, 
olive,  plum,  pear,  pomegranate  ;  the  sugar- 
cane, tamarind,  vine,  walnut,  and  an  im- 
mense variety  of  others,  including  numerous 
kinds  of  grain  and  leguminous  plants,  and 
numberless  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  most 
diversified  description. 

Bice  flourishes  in  the  plains  all  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent,  (to  the 
south  of  the  40th  parallel,)  and  grows  even 
on  the  high  plateau  of  Tibet :  in  the  two 
Indian  peninsulas,  and  also  in  China  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  it  forms 
the  most  ordinary  article  of  food,  and  sup- 
ports the  great  majority  of  the  population. 
In  south-western  Asia  (including  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  the  western  districts  of  Persia) 
the  date  palm  has  its  principal  seat.  The 
vine  grows  all  over  the  southern  half  of  the 
continent:  the  tea-plant  is  limited  to  its 
south-eastern  shores  and  the  islands  of  the 
Japan  group. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  mountain-chains 
of  Asia  of  course  exhibit  in  succession  the 
vegetation  of  different  zones  of  climate. 
Upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  tropical 
up  to  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  though 
at  the  height  of  3000  feet  a  few  of  the  forms 
of  temperate  climates  begin  to  appear.  "With 
the  successive  ascent  to  higher  regions, 
trees  of  the  deciduous  kind  become  common  ; 
and  the  middle  region,  between  5000  and 
9000  feet,  produces  oaks,  sycamores,  elms, 
and  pines,  together  with  roses,  honey- 
suckles, and  many  other  plants  of  European 
forms,  though  of  distinct  species, besides  the 

India,  Turkestan,  and  amongst  the  mountain- 
systems  of  the  Altai  and  Himalaya.  Siberia  has 
mines  of  emerald  and  topaz,  and  is  rich  in  lapia- 
lazuli,  malachite,  &&,  besides  a  vast  abundance 
of  mineral  wealth. 
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scarlet  rhododendron,  which  is  most  abund- 
ant at  these  altitudes.  Many  of  the  above, 
with  various  pines,  prevail  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  forest  at  between  8000  and  11,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  at  which  elevation  trees 
cease.  Above  this  height  the  vegetation  be- 
comes chiefly  herbaceous,  few  shrubs  ascend- 
ing to  14,000  feet,-  and  between  17,000  and 
18,000  feet  vegetable  life  altogether  ceases. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more 
luxuriantly  developed,  or  more  rich  in  its 
varieties,  than  in  the  vast  archipelago  which 
lies  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  This  is  especially  the  region  of 
the  spices, — the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  clove  ;  with  numerous  gums,  dye-woods, 
aromatic  plants,  and  medicinal  herbs.  Here, 
too,  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  sago-tree,  yam,  papaw,  and  banana, 
all  flourish,  and  among  the  flowers  is  the 
gigantic  Rafflesia,  with  a  corolla  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Zoology. — Asia  is  richer  in  mammalia  than 
any  other  division  of  the  globe :  nearly  all 
the  larger  quadrupeds,  and  the  higher  forms 
of  animal  life  in  general,  are  found  in  this 
continent,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  it. 

Among  domesticated  quadrupeds,  the  ox, 
horse,  camel,  goat,  and  ass,  are  all  natives 
of  Asia ;  sheep  are  numerous,  but  are  pro- 
bably not  indigenous.  The  camel  extends 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal ;  the 
reindeer  and  elk  frequent  the  northern 
plains ;  numerous  varieties  of  the  ox  (in- 
cluding the  common  ox,  the  aurochs,  buf- 
falo, and  yaik)  are  reared  in  immense 
numbers  by  the  Tartar  nations  who  inhabit 
the  upland  plains  of  the  interior  ;  and  the 
different  species  of  deer  and  antelopes 
abound  in  the  western  and  south-western 
regions.  The  horse  and  the  ass  are  found 
all  over  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  the  wild  ass,  which  in 
summer  feeds  in  the  plains  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Lake  Aral,  in  autumn  migrates  in 
vast  herds  to  the  north  of  India,  and  even  to 
Persia. 

The  elephant,  which  dwells  in  the  south- 
east of  Asia  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  not 
found  to  the  west  of  India,  nor  to  the  north 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains :  the  rhinoceros 
occurs  within  the  same  limits  as  the  ele- 
phant. Among  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  and 
ounce,  of  the  cat  genus, — and  the  wolf, 
hyena,  and  jackal,  of  the  dog  tribe.  The 
lion  is  now  restricted  to  the  region  which 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  western  coasts  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, including  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  The  tiger  has  a 
more  extensive  range,  and  inhabits  all  the 
middle  and  south-eastern  divisions  of  the 
continent.  The  hyena,  and  also  the  jackal, 
belong  to  the  western  half  of  southern  Asia ; 
the  wolf  frequents  the  northern  and  west- 
ern plains,  and  is  found  in  a  range  of  coun- 
try extending  from  Siberia,  through  Turkes- 
tan, to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
dog  and  the  fox  are  common  all  over  the 
continent,  and  present  numerous  varieties; 


in  Kamchatka  and  some  parts  of  Siberia 
the  former  animal  is  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  is  trained  to  draw  the  sledges  over 
the  vast  plains  of  ice  and  frozen  snow. 

Numerous  fur-bearing  animals  occur  in 
Siberia,  including  the  bear,  glutton,  badger, 
wolf,  fox,  lynx,  pole-cat,  weasel,  ermine, 
marten,  otter,  sable,  squirrel,  beaver,  hare, 
and  the  reindeer :  many  of  these  belong  also 
to  the  northern  regions  of  Europe.  The 
quadrumanous  animals  are  found  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  continent,  and 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ; 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  amongst 
them — the  ourang-outang — is  restricted  to 
the  Malayan  peninsula  and  the  islands  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  gibbons  (or  long- 
armed  apes)  belong  exclusively  to  Asia,  and 
abound  in  its  south-eastern  parts.  Bats  are 
more  numerous  in  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic 
archipelago  than  on  the  continent. 

Asia  is  less  rich  in  variety  of  birds  than  in 
quadrupeds,  but  (with  the  exception  of 
the  turkey,  which  is  a  native  of  the  New 
World)  all  the  different  kinds  of  domestic 
poultry  came  originally  from  this  division  of 
the  globe.  Among  its  birds  of  prey  are 
eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  and  hawks; 
but  although  individually  abundant,  the 
species  of  those  are  not  numerous.  Song- 
birds are  numerous  in  western  Asia,  but  are 
comparatively  scarce  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  continent,  where,  however,  (espe- 
cially among  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  in  China,)  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  abound.  The  peacock  is  a  native 
of  India,  the  golden  pheasants  belong  to 
China,  and  the  birds- of-paradise  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Reptiles  are  less  numerous  in  Asia  than 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  are 
sufficiently  common  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  python  (analogous  to  the  boa- 
constrictor  of  the  New  World)  lurks  in  the 
morasses  and  swamps  of  the  East  Indian 
islands  ;  the  cobras,  with  several  other  kinds 
of  venomous  serpents,  are  found  in  the  pen- 
insulas of  eastern  and  western  India.  Both 
sea  and  fresh-water  snakes  are  likewise 
numerous.  Among  insects,  the  locust  is 
abundant  in  western  Asia,  and  commits  the 
most  frightful  and  dreaded  ravages  among 
the  crops  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

People  of  Asia. — Asia  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain nearly  500  millions  of  inhabitants,  or 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  globe. 
Among  these  are  found  members  of  four  out 
of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  human 
family. 

The  Caucasian  group  of  nations  occupy 
the  whole  of  western  and  south-western 
Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Me- 
diterranean Seas  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  India,  and  are  limited  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  These  include  i 
the  Caucasians  proper,  (or  inhabitants  of  j 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  the  adjacent  tracts,) 
the  Arabian  or  Semitic  stock,  the  Persians, 
the  Afghans,  and  the  Hindoos. 

The  Mongolian  variety  occupy  all  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  I 
and  embrace  the  various  Mongol  and  Tartar  | 
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tribes,  the  Turkish  or  Turcoman  family,  the 
Chinese,  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  the  Ti- 
betans, the  Coreans,  and  the  Japanese. 

The  Malay  family  of  nations  constitute 
the  ruling  population  in  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago ;  and,  mixed  with 
them,  in  smaller  numbers,  and  in  an  in- 
ferior condition  of  social  life,  are  various 
tribes  belonging  to  the  Ethiopic  or  Negro 
race,  who  are  found  most  numerously  in 
the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  in  some  of  the 
lesser  Sunda  islands. 

Of  all  the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Turks, 
are  the  most  numerous.  Besides  those  above 
mentioned,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  other 
and  less  important  families,  some  of  them 
consisting  only  of  a  few  thousands,  and  con- 
fined to  particular  localities,  which  they 
seem  to  have  occupied  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Mon- 
golian variety  of  mankind  are  the  square- 
ness of  the  head,  —  the  forehead  low  and 
slanting — the  face  and  nose  broad  and  flat, 
with  the  cheek-bones  projecting — the  eyes 
deeply  sunk,  and  the  inner  corner  slanting 
towards  the  nose  —  the  complexion  of  an 
olive,  or  yellowish-brown,  colour — the  hair 
lank  and  black — the  beard  scanty — the  sta- 
ture shorter  than  that  of  Europeans,  and 
the  frame  generally  broad,  square,  robust, 
with  high  shoulders,  and  the  neck  thick 
and  strong.  The  Malayan  nations  are  dark 
brown  in  complexion,  with  lank,  coarse, 
black  hair,  flat  faces,  and  obliquely-set  eyes : 
they  are  generally  robust  and  squat  in  figure, 
and  below  the  average  height  of  the  Eu- 
ropean races. 

The  nations  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
vast  continent  have  in  all  ages  been  distin- 
guished by  their  migratory  tendencies,  and 
its  central  regions  are  the  fertile  source 
whence  countless  hordes  have  successively 
proceeded  to  people  other  lands.  Indeed  the 
number  of  native  tribes  who  have  at  various 
periods  migrated  from  the  high  tracts  of 
central  and  western  Asia  to  settle  in  other 
countries  is  immense,  and  traces  of  Asiatic 
languages,  manners,  traditions,  and  institu- 
tions, are  found  not  only  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  eastern  continent,  but  in  many 
portions  of  the  New  World. 


Progress  of  discovery  in  Asia. — It  was  in 
Western  Asia,  as  has  been  remarked  in  a 
previous  chapter,  that  the  first  great  em- 
pires of  the  world  were  founded.  Syria  and 
Assyria,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  were  the 
giant  states  and  cities  that  tyrannized  over, 
and,  as  it  were,  ingulfed,  all  minor  and 
rising  ones,  until  Persia,  more  mighty  still, 
added  fertile  Egypt  and  parts  of  India  to  its 
dominion;  and  no  doubt  the  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks  as  to  a  great  part 
of  the  entire  Asiatic  continent,  including 
China,  eastern  Tartary,  and  Siberia,  is  to 
he  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  in  western 
Asia  and  its  vicinity  monarchs  so  mighty 
and  peoples  so  vast  and  wealthy  were  lo- 
cated. Dazzled  by  such  power  and  so  much 
wealth  and  barbaric  splendour,  the  Greeks 
until  the  time  of  Alexander  might  well  be 
content  to  imagine  that  portion  of  Asia  the 


only  portion  worthy  of  conquest,  if  even 
worthy  of  notice.  Even  the  Persians  them- 
selves, as  late  as  the  rule  of  Xerxes,  seem  to 
have  iaboured  under  a  singular  misconcep 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  Asia  beyond  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood;  or  Persian 
thirst  of  conquest  would  have  taken  a  far 
different  direction,  and  Greece  had  lost  the 
glory,  and  Persia  been  spared  the  bitterness, 
of  Marathon. 

Even  "  Macedonia's  madman,"  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  reversed  the  thought  of 
Xerxes,  and  carried  the  Grecian  arms  and 
the  Grecian  sway  over  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  had  owned  the  Persian  rule,  ob- 
tained but  limited  acquaintance  with  Asia. 
India  was  still  supposed  to  be  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  world,  and  the  Caspian 
to  be  a  gulf  of  the  ocean  bounding  Asia  on 
the  north,  while  the  Ganges,  with  which  it 
was  made  to  communicate,  was  supposed  to 
fall  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  line  thus 
formed  by  the  ocean,  running  along  the  head 
of  the  Caspian,  thence  to  the  Ganges,  and 
following  the  course  of  that  great  river  to 
its  termination  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  cuts 
off,  as  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  show, 
all  eastern  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  China,  or 
about  two- thirds  of  the  whole  continent. 
Even  Ptolemy ,  though  the  trade  between  the 
East  and  Rome,  which  obtained  for  his  con- 
temporary generation  so  many  oriental  luxu- 
ries through  the  medium  of  the  caravan  mer- 
chants, had  made  him  aware  of  the  existence 
and  position  of  China  and  of  the  eastern  ex- 
tent of  Asia,  was  profoundly  unacquainted 
with  the  rigorous  and  sullen  Siberia;  and 
when  the  northern  hordes  burst  like  a  tor- 
rent upon  the  Roman  dominions,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
all  chance  of  extending  the  dim  and  partial 
acquaintance  that  had  already  been  made 
was  for  a  long  period  completely  annihilated. 

To  penetrate  the  Altai  and  subdue  to  their 
own  use  the  icy  regions  of  Siberia  was  re- 
served for  Russia ;  undoubtedly  the  European 
power  best  fitted  for  that  enterprise,  alike 
by  geographical  position,  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  social  condition.  Her  advanced 
guard  in  this  march,  which  was  ultimately 
to  add  some  four  thousand  miles  of  length 
to  her  territory,  were  enterprising  hunters 
and  hardy  Cossacks,  the  one  allured  by  the 
furry  treasures  of  the  wild  animals  of  that 
vast  and  desert  region,  the  other  by  the 
restless  and  reckless  love  of  adventure  and 
wandering  which  to  this  day  renders  them 
among  the  best  irregular  troops  in  the 
world.  Departing  from  the  province  of 
Archangel,  Anika  Strogonoff,  with  probably 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  increas- 
ing that  fortune  which  subsequently  became 
colossal  enough  to  render  his  descendants 
both  famous  and  powerful,  made  his  way  to 
the  northern  Obi  to  purchase  the  precious 
furs  of  the  stunted  Samoiedes.  In  his,  all 
things  considered,  really  great  and  daring 
expedition,  he  had  relied  entirely  upon  his 
own  exertions.  But  the  account  he  gave  on 
his  return  home,  backed  as  that  account 
was  by  his  well-earned  furs,  a  commodity 
so  valuable  in  Russia,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  natives  whom  he  took  home 
with  him,  excited  not  only  the  interest  of 
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merchants  and  hunters,  but  also  that  of  his 
government.  That  interest  was  still  more 
highly  wrought  up  by  the  success  of  a  daring 
Cossack  adventurer,  Yermak.  Heading  a 
band  of  his  countrymen,  few  in  number,  in- 
deed, but  hardy  and  daring  as  he  himself 
was,  he  penetrated  into  Siberia,  defeated 
the  numerous  but  tumultuous  and  undisci- 
plined hordes  as  often  as  they  ventured  to 
oppose  him,  and  thus  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  a 
vast  multitude  of  subjects,  with  no  other 
drawback  upon  his  power  save  his  holding 
it  in  nominal  subjection  to  B-ussia.  That 
power,  thus  made  aware  of  the  immense 
extent,  and  valuable  (though  peculiar)  pro- 
ductiveness, of  that  region  of  Asia  which 
had  for  so  many  ages  remained  unknown, 
was  both  too  wise  and  too  enterprising  to 
neglect  its  exploration,  and  such  industry 
wras  exerted  both  by  government  expeditions 
and  those  of  merchants  in  search  of  gain, 
that  in  1659  -GO,  or  about  half  a  century  after 
Strogonoff  first  dared  the  rigours  of  Siberia, 
another  enterprising  Russian  explored  it  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

It  still  remained,  for  a  time,  doubtful  whe- 
ther Asia  was  completely  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  and  few  ques- 
tions were  at  one  period  more  warmly  de- 
bated by  geographers  than  the  question 
whether  Asia  and  America  did  not  some- 
where join.  But  the  Russian  expeditions, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  seemed  strongly  to 
confirm  the  supposition  that  their  territories 
were  really  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean; 
and  the  expeditions  of  Behring,  Cook,  and 
others,  have  converted  conjecture  into  fact. 

Political  divisions. — The  vast  continent  of 
which  we  have  thus  far  given  a  brief  out- 
line is  divided  among  an  immense  number 
of  states,  which  vary  greatly  in  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  and  yet  are  for  the 
most  part  strikingly  similar  on  two  of  the 
most  important  points ;  for  their  govern- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  completely  des- 
potic, and  in  their  treatment  of  women  they 
are  for  the  most  part  completely  barbarous. 
Distance  of  locality,  difference  of  general 
customs,  nay,  even  the  most  antagonistic 
religious  belief,  seem  to  make  no  difference 
in  this  respect ;  with  the  sole  exception  that 
in  Tibet  woman  is  still  worse  degraded 
than  among  the  polygamist  nations.  The 
law  that  elsewhere  prohibits  woman  from 
sway  is  there,  indeed,  non-existent;  but 
there  women  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands, a  far  more  detestable  rule  than  that 
which  allows  the  jealous  and  sensual  Mos- 
lem a  plurality  of  wives.  Again,  the  follower 
of  Mohammed  sternly  denies  that  by  far 
the  more  numerous  moiety  of  humanity 
possess  souls ;  and  the  comparatively  mild 
Hindoo  passes  the  same  absurd  and  pitiless 
sentence  upon  them,  by  denying  them  the 
smallest  participation  in  his  learning,  such 
as  that  is,  and  in  all  the  most  important  of 
his  religious  ceremonies. 

Another  point  on  which  the  Asiatics, 
however  different  in  other  particulars, 
strikingly  resemble  each  other,  is  their  in- 
flexible adherence  to  customs  and  manners. 
The  Arab  of  the  desert  is  still,  in  the  present 


day,  a  true  son  of  Ishmael — the  tent  his  pa- 
lace, his  fleet  steed  his  throne,  his  sword 
his  sceptre  ;  and  his  chief,  almost  only,  re- 
deeming virtue  is  hospitality  to  the  stranger. 
Going  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale,  and 
turning  our  attention  to  the  Asiatic  courts, 
we  see,  in  their  mingled  pomp,  wealth, 
and  gorgeous  splendour  on  most  particulars, 
strikingly  contrasted  by  their  barbarous 
destitution  of  some  of  the  most  vulgar  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  European  nations, 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of 
the  first  impious  rulers  who  held  sway  in 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  Asiatic  fashion 
and  feeling  of  to-day  are  those  which  pre- 
vailed a  thousand  years  ago,  and  which 
will  only  not  probably  be  those  of  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  because  steam,  and  the 
constant  /fiction  of  minds  which  necessarily 
arise  alike  out  of  war  and  out  of  commerce, 
must  eventually  have  their  effect  upon  the 
least  flexible  of  human  characters.  Despot- 
ism and  the  low  esteem  in  which  woman  is 
held  in  the  East  have  hitherto  kept  the 
Asiatic  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  point 
of  civilization  to  which  his  ancestors  had 
reached  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  authentic  record.  War,  it  is  possible, 
will  smite  down  despotism  ;  and  may  per- 
haps lead  to  such  an  amelioration  of  woman's 
position,  and  such  an  advance  both  of  her 
influence  and  of  her  fitness  to  exert  it,  as 
will  tend  to  a  total  change  in  Asiatic  laws, 
government,  social  condition,  and  long- 
cherished  manners  and  customs. 

The  governments  of  Asia  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Absolute  Despotisms,  moderated  only 
by  assassination.  The  monarch  becomes 
hateful,  and  a  powerful  subject  or  discon- 
tented officer  cuts  him  off.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  powerful  subject  or  discontented 
officer  who  thus,  like  Zimri,  has  slain  his 
master,  rarely  dreams,  especially  among 
Mohammedan  nations,  of  seizing  the  throne 
which  he  has  so  bloodily  rendered  vacant. 
A  brother  or  a  son  of  the  murdered  despot 
usually  succeeds  him ;  perhaps  to  be  in  h  s 
turn  butchered  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
a  relative,  or  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  re- 
venge of  a  dissatisfied  officer. 

Even  in  the  administration  of  their  des- 
potism most  Asiatic  monarchs  sit  in  the  gate 
to  do  justice,  as  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
did,  while  Israel  and  Judah  were  still 
nations  ;  and  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  the 
monarch  is  still  the  supreme  law. 

Considering  the  vast  differences  that  exist 
among  Asiatic  peoples  as  to  position  and 
the  various  other  governing  circumstances 
which  usually  have  so  much  influence  in 
changing,  or  at  least  in  modifying, the  man-  I 
ners  and  even  the  very  laws  of  nations,  it 
is  truly  astonishing  how  much  they  resem- 
ble each  other,  and  how  diametrically  in 
nearly  every  striking  point  of  resemblance 
among  themselves  they  differ  from  us.  On 
this  subject  it  is  as  truly  as  it  is  graphically 
remarked — 

"  Instead  of  our  tight  and  brief  garments 
they  wear  long  floating  robes  that  hang 
loosely  around  their  persons.  Instead  of 
shoes  they  have  slippers  or  sandals ;  they 
wear  turbans,  and  hold  the  '  infidel '  hat  in 
utter  abomination.    "When  we  enter  a  house 
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or  a  place  of  worship  we  remove  the  hat 
from  the  head;  the  Asiatic  removes  his 
slippers  from  the  feet.  Chairs,  tables,  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons,  so  necessary  to  onr  no- 
tions of  comfort,  have  no  charms  for  them  : 
cross-legged  upon  the  floor  thev  thrust  their 
hand  into  the  savoury  pillau,  or  into  the 
bowl  of  sweetmeats;  as  many  hands  going 
into  the  common  dish  as  there  are  mouths 
present  to  be  filled.  We  must  have  our 
beds ;  the  Asiatic  arranges  his  ample  gar- 
ments, stretches  himself  upon  his  mat  or 
carpet,  and  his  bed  is  entirely  to  his  mind. 
We  carefully  and  closely  shave  the  beard 
and  cherish  the  hair  on  the  head  ;  they  shave 
the  head  and  cultivate  the  long  and  flowing 
beard.  We  make  the  taking  of  exercise  a 
sort  of  mingled  moral  duty  and  physical 
necessity ;  they  loll  on  sofas  or  carpets, 
smoke  their  pipes,  dream  waking  dreams, 
and  think  us  very  fidgety,  if  not  very  mad, 
for  being  guilty  of  any  voluntary  locomotion. 
We  are  always  more  or  less  active  both 
physically  and  mentally,  and  we  are  for  the 
most  part  moderate  even  in  our  most  just 
anger ;  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ever 
quite  alive  or  quite  awake  save  when  roused 
to  anger,  but  then  they  have  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  ferocity,  too,  of  the  tiger.  We 
treat  women  as  beings  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  ;  they  treat  them  as  only  a 
little  higher  than  the  beasts  that  perish. 
We  consider  robbery  and  violence  dis- 
graceful ;  among  them  prince  and  chief- 
tain are  only  other  terms  for  armed  robbers 
who  are  just  as  ready  to  slaughter  as  to 
plunder." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  whereas  with  us 
religion  and  morality  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  purity  of  the  latter  the  necessary 
and  inseparable  result  of  sincerity  in  the 
former, — the  follower  of  Mohammed,  of  Ali 
or  Waheb,  of  Brahman  or  of  Boodh,  deems 
religion  to  begin,  continue,  and  end,  in  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonials.  These 
ceremonies  may  be  (and  no  doubt  in  some 
instances  actually  are)  regarded  only  as  the 
outward  form  of  homage,  while  a  more  spi- 
ritual faith  is  really  entertained — at  least  by 
many  among  the  cultivated  classes  of  those 
who  join  in  their  practice.  But  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  professed  creeds  of  most 
Asiatic  nations  exert  little,  if  any,  practical 
influence  upon  the  duties  of  social  life  ;  the 
murderer,  the  thief,  or  perjurer — and  all 
travellers  agree  that  evidence  and  perjury 
arc  rarely  otherwise  than  synonymous  in 
Asia — being  none  the  less  a  good  disciple  of 
the  Brahminical  or  the  Buddhist  faith,  if  he 
can  comply  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  his 


professed  faith  and  give  alms  or  contribute 
to  the  building  of  temples. 

There  are  numerous  Christians  in  Asia, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  here- 
after, in  speaking  of  the  Maronites  and 
others  ;  but  in  many  cases  their  Christianity 
seems  to  be  little  more  than  nominal. 

That  some  such  influences  as  the  despot- 
ism and  the  degradation  of  women  have 
combined  to  render  the  Asiatic  nations  sta- 
tionary on  so  many  points  in  which  they  are 
left  centuries  in  the  rear  by  the  fierce  tribes 
who  swept  through  Scythia  into  Europe,  so 
many  ages  after  the  Asiatics  had  already  at- 
tained to  their  present  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  anomalous  fact,  that 
in  some  manufacturing  arts  they,  with  the 
simplest  mechanical  aids,  produce  articles 
more  perfect  of  their  kind,  than  Europe,  with 
all  its  skill  and  with  all  its  costly  and  in- 
genious machinery,  can  produce.  Persia  for 
its  carpets,  China  for  its  porcelain,  and  India 
for  its  muslins  and  silks,  are  still  superior  to 
Europe.  Surely  such  populations,  mechani- 
cally so  admirable,  and  morally  and  socially 
so  semi-barbarous,  in  many  respects  actu- 
ally barbarous,  are  a  strange  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions, whose  anomalies  cannot  be  too 
early  remedied  and  set  right  by  that  pressure 
from  without  which  mercantile  enterprise 
will  more  and  more  suggest,  and  which  the 
agency  of  steam  will  more  and  more  facili- 
tate. 

Of  the  Languages  of  Asia  we  need  say 
only  a  few  words  ;  though  a  long  and  pomp- 
ous enumeration  is  usually  made  of  them. 
To  swell  out  the  lists  thus  made,  dialects  and 
cognate  tongues,  differing  however  slightly 
from  each  other,  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
languages.  No  fewer  than  seven  distinct 
families  of  languages  are  thus  foi'med  ;  the 
first  being  the  Shemitic,  and  the  seventh 
the  Siberian,  family.  To  us  it  seems  that 
all  the  languages,  so  to  call  not  only  the 
languages  proper  but  even  dialects,  are 
strictly  referable  to  the  Shemitic  and  Ja- 
phetic ;  and  are  derived  from  one  of  those, 
or  from  a  commingling,  and  in  many  cases 
a  very  barbarous  one,  of  them  both.  In 
speaking  of  each  country,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  speak,  briefly,  of  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage; any  other  course,  though  favour- 
able enough  to  the  display  of  a  writer's  re- 
search, or  industry  in  copying  the  results, 
true  or  false,  of  the  research  of  others,  ap- 
pearing to  us  to  be  little  more  than  a  waste 
of  the  reader's  time,  since  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names  cannot  possibly  possess  him  of  one 
iota  of  additional  knowledge,  properly  so 
called. 
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TUEKEY  IN  ASIA. 


Geographical  and  historical  considera- 
tions alike  warrant  us  in  commencing  an 
account  of  the  various  countries  into  which 
Asia  is  divided  with  those  that  own  the 
Moslem  sway.  Asiatic  Turkey  includes, 
there  is  reason  to  helieve,  the  region  in 
which  the  human  race  was  first  planted,  as 
well  as  that  which  the  sons  of  Noah  and 
their  immediate  descendants  first  over- 
spread, when,  descending  from  the  majestic 
heights  of  Ararat,  they  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  fixed 
their  habitations  in  the  lands  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  Turkish  em- 
pire in  Asia  comprehends  within  its  limits 
the  territories  that  constituted  some  of  the 
most  important  states  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  includes  the  sites  of  many  amongst  the 
most  famous  cities  of  antiquity.  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  Sidon  and  Tyre,  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna, fall  within  its  limits;  and  upon 
the  rocky  shores  of  Phoenicia  or  the  classic 
plains  of  Asia  Minor  the  traveller  can 
scarcely  advance  a  step  without  being  re- 
minded of  by-gone  greatness,  as  the  crumb- 
ling column  or  the  ruined  arch  cause  the 
historic  memories  of  former  ages  to  crowd 
upon  his  mind.  If  in  our  account  of  these 
famous  lands  we  deviate  in  some  degree  from 
the  strictly  methodical  order  which  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  and  treat  (with  seeming 
discursiveness)  of  matters  which  pertain  per- 
haps rather  to  history  than  to  geography, 
sufficient  excuse  will,  we  would  fain  hope, 
be  found  in  the  interest  of  our  subject,  and 
in  the  consequent  necessity  of  referring  to 
details  which  in  the  case  of  other  regions 
would  be  alike  superfluous  and  uninviting. 

Turkey  in  Asia,  as  a  whole,  comprehends 
a  large  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent — 
probably  not  less  than  500,000  square  miles. 
This  extensive  territory  forms  four  great 
divisions— Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  first-named  of  them,  Asia  Minor,  (or 
Anadoli,  as  the  Turks  designate  it,)  is  a  con- 
siderable peninsula,  lying  between  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  forming  the 
westernmost  portion  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. The  second,  Syria,  is  a  mountain- 
tract  upon  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, backed  by  an  extensive  plain 
which  stretches  inland  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Armenia,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  now  within  the  nominal 
limits  of  the  liussian  empire,  is  a  high  and 
rugged  mountain-region,  occupying  an  in- 
land position,  though  nearly  approaching 
the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine 
upon  either  hand,  and  containing  within  its 
limits  the  sources  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
western  Asia.  The  fourth  division  em- 
braces the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  (now  Al- 
jezireh,)  situated  between  the  streams  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  the  upper 


and  middle  portions  of  their  courses ;  and 
Babylonia,  (the  modern  Irak-Arabi,)  be- 
tween and  adjacent  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  same  rivers. 


SECTION    I. — SYRIA. 

Syria  includes  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land — a  region  which,  though  of  small  geo- 
graphical extent,  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and  it  is  with  some  account  of  Palestine 
that  we  propose  first  to  engage  the  reader's 
attention.  Erom  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  people  we  shall  pass  by  a  natural 
and  easy  transition  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  famous 
localities  of  the  other  divisions  of  western 
Asia. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  authentic  his- 
tory, Judsea  has  been  the  object  of  a  curi- 
osity at  once  ardent  and  enlightened.  Not 
merely  Christians  at  the  time  of  the  early 
crusades  and  subsequently,  but  heathen 
writers  of  far  more  distant  ages  also,  looked 
with  feelings  of  vivid  interest  upon  that 
portion  of  the  world ;  and  Palestine  and 
Syria  in  general,  and  Jerusalem  more  espe- 
cially, have  probably  been  surveyed  with 
greater  attention,  and  described  with  greater 
accuracy  and  minuteness,  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  world,  scarcely  ex- 
cepting even  Greece  and  Rome. 

Divided  as  they  now  are  into  Turkish 
pashalics,  or  held  by  comparative  handfuls 
of  people  who  combine  the  discomfort  of  the 
savage  with  the  morals  of  the  bandit,  those 
once  populous  and  wealthy  regions  are  iioav 
comparatively  depopulated  and  positively 
poor  ;  but,  even  yet,  the  aspect  of  external 
nature  at  once  corroborates  all  that  we  read 
about  their  former  prosperity,  and  protests 
against  the  misgovernment  which  has  in 
great  measure  caused  their  present  degrada- 
tion. Of  the  progress  of  the  wars  between 
the  tribes  of  Israel  and  their  neighbours, 
especially  the  Syrians,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
give  so  full  and  so  graphic  an  account  that  a 
mere  paraphrase  would  be  idle,  and  would, 
besides,  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  "We 
may  repeat,  however,  that,  as  the  reader 
casts  his  eyes  over  the  map  of  modern  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  he,  in  fact,  surveys  the  actual 
sites,  though  under  other  names,  of  all  the 
great  ancient  empires,  and  the  actual  scenes 
of  all  the  great  events  which,  in  the  scrip- 
ture-narratives, so  irresistibly  appeal  to  all 
the  nobler  feelings  of  his  heart.  Let  him 
not  forget  that  to  read  either  geography  or 
history  with  profit,  in  other  words,  to  ren- 
der his  reading  something  better  than  a 
mere  looking  at  words  without  acquiring 
ideas,  he  must  read  with  the  map. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Palestine, 
Judaea,  or  the  Holy  Land,  is  the  chief  point 
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of  interest  in  that  portion  of  western  Asia 
with  which  our  readers  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. Whether  under  the  Theocracy,  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  were  God-governed  and 
God-led,  or  under  their  kings,  the  "  tribes  " 
of  Israel  were  ever  a  peculiar  and  a  mar- 
vellously favoured  people.  When  their 
backslidings  and  their  stiff-neckedness  did 
from  time  to  time  so  far  alienate  their  Omni- 
potent Protector  that  they  were  temporarily 
left  to  their  own  shallow  devices  and  their 
own  feeble  powers,  they  were,  indeed,  in- 
variably worsted  for  the  time,  and  seriously 
damaged  and  humiliated.  But,  as  if  to  set 
a  peculiar,  a  solemn,  and  an  unmistakable 
stamp  upon  them  as  a  "peculiar  people," 
the  very  instruments,  sovereigns  or  people, 
used  for  the  time  for  their  chastisement 
and  abasement,  were  invariably,  in  their 
turn,  made  tenfold  amenable  for  their  own 
iniquities,  and  especially  for  the  excess  of 
their  rancorous  hate  towards  the  tribes ; 
being  signally  punished  for  the  excesses 
committed  by  them  in  their  character  of 
ordained  instruments  of  the  chastisement  of 
the  often- sinning  but  ever-pardoned  child- 
ren of  Israel. 

Though  nominally  distinct  from  Syria, 
Palestine  is  physically  a  portion  of  that 
territory.  Upon  the  map  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  reader  perceives 
a  long  strip  of  country  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  celebrated  river  Jordan,  and  no- 
where exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  extremcst 
breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Canaan  or  Pa- 
lestine, properly  so  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  expelled  thence 
by  the  God-protected  tribes  of  Israel.  Three 
of  those  tribes,  however,  namely,  those  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  had  territory 
assigned  to  them  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  thence  they  extended  their  con- 
quests and  their  occupancy  by  subduing  the 
hostile  and  idolatrous  peoples  in  their  vi- 
cinity. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  impracticability  of  detail- 
ing all  the  numerous  changes  of  extent 
which  resulted  from  the  almost  perpetual 
wars  in  wnich  the  Israelites  were  engaged, 
we  may  regard  Palestine,  ancient  and  pro- 
per, as  being  bordered  on  the  north-west 
by  the  territory  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  by  the 
mountain-chains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus  on  the  north-east  and  north,  by  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts  on  the  east  and 
south,  and  by  the  Mediterranean — the 
"Great  Sea"  of  Scripture— on  the  west. 
These  limits  comprise  a  territory  measuring 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  and  (including 
the  country  beyond  Jordan)  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  miles  in  that  of  east  and 
west.  The  superficial  area  contained  within 
them  is  probably  rather  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles— about  double,  that 
is,  the  area  of  Wales. 

Limited  as  this  territory  was,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  its  fertility  was  so  great,  so 
actually  marvellous,  that  it  supported,  not 
merely  in  comfort  but  in  great  opulence, 
a  population  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
any  other  territory  of  like  extent  ever  sup- 
ported either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times. 


Even  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  fighting  men 
numbered  above  half  a  million,  and  when 
we  add  to  these  the  individuals,  so  numer- 
ous in  Israel,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
services  of  the  altar,  besides  the  women,  the 
young  people,  and  the  old  and  superannu 
ated,  we  shall  not  exaggerate  in  stating  the 
population  of  Israel  at  even  that  early  day 
as  far  nearer  to  three  than  to  two  millions. 
Coming  down  to  the  later  period  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Jews  against  the  .Romans,  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  we  have  it  on 
the  excellent  authority  of  Josephus  that 
the  little  province  of  Galilee  alone  furnished 
100,000  fighting  men  ;  which,  according  to  the 
usual  way  of  estimating  the  whole  popula- 
tion by  the  number  of  its  efficient  fighting 
men,  would  give  to  that  small  province  a 
population  of  upwards  of  half  a  million. 

But  though,  anciently,  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  the  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  which  we  have 
just  now  stated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  limits  were  frequently  and  greatly 
extended  by  war  and  conquest.  In  the  time 
of  Solomon,  for  instance,  the  extent  of  his 
kingdom  was  very  great,  including  a  great 
portion  of  Syria,  and  stretching  in  the  north- 
easterly direction  as  far  as  "  the  great  river," 
i.  e.  the  Euphrates.  "  For  he  had  dominion 
over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  from 
Tiphsah  even  to  Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on 
this  side  the  river  ;  and  he  had  peace  on  all 
sides  round  about  him."  [1  Kings,  chap.  iv. 
ver.  24.]  In  other  words,  he  was  the  sove- 
reign paramount  throughout  that  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  "  kings  "  here  spoken  of  were 
not  the  independent  rulers  whom  we  now 
understand  by  that  title,  but  rather  a  sort 
of  feudal  princes  or  satraps.  Looking  at 
Tiphsah,  i.  e.  Thapsacus,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  turning  to  Az- 
zah, or  Gaza,  in  the  south-western  corner 
of  Palestine  itself,  the  reader  sees  the  ex- 
tent of  Solomon's  dominion  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  on  the  east  and  south-east  it  in- 
cluded the  countries  of  Moab,  Edom,  and 
the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  as  well  as  large 
tracts  still  further  east,  which,  though  not 
actually  inhabited  by  his  people,  were  used 
occasionally  by  them  as  pastures  for  their 
numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  no  more  striking 
evidence  can  be  required  than  is  afforded 
by  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  First 
Book  of  Kings  of  the  enormous  outlay  be- 
stowed by  him  upon  the  Temple,  and  other 
buildings.  But  we  have  still  further  proof 
of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion at  that  time,  in  the  great  respect  and 
deference  which  the  sovereigns  of  other 
nations  showed  to  the  wise  king  of  Israel ; 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  rendering  assistance 
in  his  task  of  building  the  Temple,  the  queen 
of  Sheba  reverently  waiting  upon  him  with 
rich  presents,  and  in  humble  anxiety,  to 
hear  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  from 
his  lips ;  all  people  coining  "  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the 
earth  who  had  heard  of  his  wisdom."  In 
the  time  of  David  the  population  of  Israel 
numbered  at  least  between  five  and  six 
millions ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  so 
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happily  exempted  from  tlie  destructive  Avars 
with  which  David  was  constantly  harassed, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  population  must 
have  been  far  more  numerous,  even  without 
including  the  Canaanites  and  other  peoples 
who  had  been  conquered  by  and  become 
tributary  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign 
of  Solomon,  a  term  of  forty  years,  he  had  un- 
interrupted peace  without,  and  uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity  within  his  kingdom.  Hezon  in- 
duced the  people  of  Damascus  to  revolt  and 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  "  and  he 
abhorred  Israel  and  reigned  over  Syria"  (1 
Kings,  xi.  25).  And  Hadad  the  Edomite, "  who 
was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom,"  was  also  an 
enemy  to  Israel  and  to  Solomon  towards  the 
close  of  that  king's  reign.  But  human 
hostility  would  probably  have  been  im- 
potent against  Israel,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  darling  sin  of  its  inhabitants,  idola- 
try. "They have  worshipped  Ash torcth  the 
goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  Chemosh  the  god 
of  the  Moabites,  and  Milcom  the  god  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,"  is  the  express  reason 
given  for  taking  all  Israel,  save  Jerusalem 
and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  from  the  family  of 
Solomon  to  bestow  it  upon  Jeroboam.  Aware 
that  Jeroboam,  and  not  his  own  son  lieho- 
boam,  would  rule  over  all  Israel  save  only 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Solomon  "  sought  to  kill 
Jeroboam,"  but  that  soldier  fled  into  Egypt, 
and  remained  there  until  the  death  of  So- 
lomon. The  decease  of  that  monarch  and 
the  imprudent  and  insulting  conduct  of  lie- 
hoboam  encouraged  Jeroboam  to  return  from 
his  exile ;  "  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  all 
Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again, 
that  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  con- 
gregation, and  made  him  king  over  all  Israel : 
there  was  none  that  followed  the  house  of 
David,  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only."  (1 
Kings,  xi.) 

The  once  great  kingdom  of  Israel,  so 
populous,  so  wealthy,  and  so  powerful  under 
David  and  his  son  Solomon,  thus  became 
broken  into  the  two  distinct  and  rival  king- 
doms— of  Israel,  with  Samaria  for  its  capital, 
and  of  Judah,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  capital. 
"And  unto  his  (Solomon's)  son  (llehoboam) 
will  I  give  one  tribe  (Judah),  that  David  my 
servant  may  have  a  light  always  before  me 
in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  1  have  chosen 
Hie  to  put  my  name  there."    (Ibid.) 

In  the  year  721  b.  c.  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  and  utterly  subverted  by  the 
Assyrians ;  and  in  rather  more  than  another 
century  and  a  quarter,  i.  e.  in  the  year  588 
b.  c.,  Judaea  in  its  turn  was  conquered  and 
Asia  laid  waste  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
conquest  of  Idumaea  speedily  followed.  The 
Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  ruled 
over  this  once  fertile  and  populous  expanse 
of  country  until  they  were  in  their  turn  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  the  division  of  the  vast  territories 
which  that  brilliant  though  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  conqueror  had  brought  under 
his  single  rule,  Judaea  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  remained 
subject  to  the  Syrians  or  the  Egyptians,  or 
in  all  the  distressing  agitation  of  ill-com- 
bined and  luckless  resistance  to  them,  until 
130  b.  c,  when  John  Kyrcanus  successfully 


revolted  against  the  Syrians,  and  assumed 
the  crown  of  king  and  of  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynasty  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idumean  family. 

Of  the  five  provinces  of  which  Palestine 
now  consisted,  three,  at  the  death  of  Herod, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Archelaus,  his 
tetrarchate  consisting  of  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumoea ;  Galilee  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
second  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  Herod  An- 
tipas ;  and  Perae  i,  or  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan,  to  Herod's  third  son,  Philip.  Arche- 
laus, however,  had  the  ill  fortune  to  offend 
the  mighty  and  vindictive  Romans,  who 
annexed  his  kingdom  or  tetrarchate  to  their 
neighbouring  province  of  Syria,  and  placed 
it  under  the  government  of  procurators,  a 
sort  of  viceroys  all-powerful  on  the  spot, 
but  liable  to  recall  at  any  moment.  To  a 
people  so  intensely  national  as  the  Jews, 
this  subjection  to  a  foreign  officer,  who 
differed  so  widely  from  them  in  religion, 
and  who  despised  them  and  was  detested  by 
them,  could  not  but  be  most  irksome  ana 
humiliating,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Jews  were  perpetually  revolting.  Much 
censure  has  been  cast  upon  the  Jews  on  ac- 
count of  these  revolts,  but  unjustly,  and  on 
very  superficial  observation.  Favoured  ana 
distinguished  as  they  had  been  beyond  all 
other  people,  the  Jews  were  even  less  than 
any  other  people  likely  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
the  foreigner  and  the  heathen  with  patience  ; 
and  all  that  we  know  of  Roman  history 
strongly  tends  to  assure  us  that  the  Roman 
did  not  exercise  his  authority  too  mildly. 
Animated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  proudest 
reminiscences,  ana  goaded  on  the  other  by 
oppressions  and  executions,  the  Jews  must 
have  been  either  more  or  less  than  men  had 
they  not  felt  the  desire  to  shake  off  the  hated 
yoke,  and  to  become  once  more  a  free  and  a 
powerful  people.  The  prudence  of  their  plans 
may  well  be  doubted,  and  perhaps  their  uni- 
form failure  constitutes  the  best  comment 
on  that  head.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we 
find  it ;  and  though  we  may  deem  the  Jews 
to  have  been  aught  but  prudent  in  their 
frequent  revolts  against  the  Roman  power, 
we  must  at  least  in  candour  confess,  that, 
looking  at  their  antecedents,  an  undoubt- 
edly brave  people,  stirred  and  stimulated 
alike  by  the  remembrance  of  past  freedom 
and  by  the  endurance  of  existing  oppres- 
sion, could  scarcely  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  even  imprudent  endeavours  at  achiev- 
ing the  recovery  of  the  one  and  the  shaking 
off  for  ever  of  the  other. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  too  vast  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  a  people  so  depressed  as  the 
Jewish  people  even  then  were.  Irritated  by 
the  frequent  revolts  of  subjects  whom  they 
so  much  despised,  the  Romans  at  length, 
under  Vespasian,  determined  to  inflict  upon 
the  Jews  a  chastisement  so  severe  as  finally 
to  crush  them;  and  after  a  long  and  terrible 
siege,  in  which  immense  numbers  perished 
on  both  sides,  and  the  description  of  which 
by  Josephus  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
passages  in  profane  history,  Jerusalem  was 
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taken  in  the  year  71  a.  d.  by  Vespasian's 
son  Titus,  the  Temple  and  all  the  principal 
edilices  destroyed,  and  the  Avhole  city  so 
completely  desolated,  that  from  that  period 
till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  it  was 
inhabited  only  by  a  mere  handful  of  the 
poorest  Jews.  Hadrian  restored  many  of  its 
buildings,  planted  a  colony  there,  and  erect- 
ed temples  to  Venus  and  Jupiter.  Still, 
however,  Jerusalem  remained  substantially 
a  Jewish  city  ;  the  presence  of  heathen  tem- 
ples could  not  efface  from  the  mind  of  the 
fai  thful  Jew  the  departed  glories  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  one  true  Jehovah  ;  and  while 
some  with  a  most  touching  and  pious  ob- 
stinacy preferred  Jerusalem,  shorn  though 
it  was  of  all  its  splendours,  to  any  other 
spot  on  earth  as  their  abode,  so  even  those 
Jews  who  went  forth  into  other  parts  in 
search  of  peace  or  of  wealth,  still  fondly 
yearned  towards  the  holiest  city  of  their 
lofty  creed  and  antique  race,  and  returned 
thither  in  pilgrimage,  or  to  die  there. 

Even  the  breaking  up  of  the  Homan  power, 
however,  Avas  not  to  terminate  the  subjec- 
tion of  Judaea.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  the  fierce  Saracens  overran  it,  in- 
flicting  the  utmost  cruelty, insult, and  extor- 
tion, on  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
wayfarers  who  went  thither  in  pilgrimage, 
after  the  example  set  by  the  pious  empress 
Helena  in  the  fourth  century.  The  descrip- 
tions which  pilgrims  gave  of  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
aroused  a  feeling  of  indignation  alike  in  the 
priesthood  and  in  the  chivalry  of  Europe, 
and  led  to  the  well-known  Crusades,  or  Holy 
Wars,  the  result  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  forming  of 
the  Latin  kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in 
extent,  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  never  for  an  instant  safe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent ; 
and  the  whole  term  of  its  existence  (10US — 
1187)  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  long 
alternation  of  hollow  and  brief  truce,  and 
of  sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen.  The  accom- 
plished and,  in  many  particulars,  chivalric 
and  admirable  Saladin  at  length  conquered 
Judaea  in  1187,  and  the  various  disturbances 
and  changes  of  which  it  was  the  scene  after 
the  breaking  up  of  his  kingdom  rendered 
it  the  easy  and  inevitable  prey  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  by  which  it  was  absorbed  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. 

An  empire  so  large  and  so  little  compacted 
as  that  of  Turkey,  must  of  necessity  have 
many  actual  sovereigns,  even  though  they 
all  be  nominally  subject  to  one.  And  ac- 
cordingly, though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire is  nominally  and  formally  subject  to 
the  Sultan,  the  pashalics  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  in  reality  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  independent.  The  late  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt  during  a 
\<m»  term  of  years,  was  virtually  independ- 
ent of  Turkish  power,  and  had  extended  his 
sway  over  the  whole  of  Syria,  until  the  in- 
tervention of  the  governments  of  Western 


Europe  compelled  its  restoration  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  in  18i0. 

Like  other  portions  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, Syria  is  divided  into  pashalics,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  four,  those  of 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre.  That 
of  Acre  reaches  from  near  Jebail  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Jaffa,  comprising  a  large 
portion  of  the  Syrian  coast  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  interior,  reaching  as  far 
back  as  the  line  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  It  thus  includes  part  of  the 
ancient  Palestine.  But  a  very  great  portion 
of  Palestine,  including  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  He- 
bron, Nablous,  and  the  country  beyond  Jor- 
dan, belongs  to  the  great  pashalic  of  Damas- 
cus. The  pashalic  of  Tripoli  extends  along 
the  Syrian  coast,  to  the  northward  of  Je- 
bail :  that  of  Aleppo  occupies  all  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  interior.  The  pashalics 
of  Tripoli  and  Aleppo,  however,  are  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine. 

The  rulers  of  these  pashalics  are  really 
viceroys,  and  almost  independent  viceroys, 
of  Syria.  The  Sultan  being  not  merely  a  civil 
sovereign,  but  also  the  vicar  of  Mahomet, 
and  therefore  possessed  of  the  religious  su- 
premacy of  Islam,  it  perhaps  would  not 
be  safe  for  any  Pasha  wholly  and  in  express 
terms  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Sublime  Porte.  But,  practically,  the  Pa- 
shas are  rather  tributary  sovereigns  than 
mere  officers  of  the  empire ;  and  their  de- 
pendence is  chiefly  manifested  by  the  large 
amount  of  money  which  they  annually  wring 
from  the  people  whom  they  rule,  and  which 
they  prudently,  though  perhaps  not  un- 
grudgingly ,  remit  to  Constantinople.  So  un- 
safe, however,  does  it  seem  to  openly  dis- 
claim allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  that  even  the 
most  powerful  of  these  provincial  rulers 
have  seldom  ventured  upon  a  course  which 
proved  fatal  even  to  the  fierce  and  seeming- 
ly invincible  Ali  Pasha  of  Ianina.  In  a 
word,  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  seems  to  exist 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  powerful  Pashas, 
to  the  effect  that  while  he  as  caliph,  and  vicar 
of  Mohammed,  has  a  right  to  their  annual 
tribute  and  to  their  nominal  subjection  and 
formal  homage,  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  annual  renewal 
of  their  appointment.  And  it  is  probable 
that  both  parties  feel  themselves  inex- 
tricably bound  by  this  tacit  compact.  As 
long  as  the  Sublime  Porte  will  be  contented 
with  an  annual  tribute,  paid  out  of  their  sub- 
jects' purses,  the  Pashas  Avill  scarcely  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  risk  substantial  power  for 
a  mere  word  and  a  mere  form ;  but  any  at- 
tempt at  degrading  one  of  these  too  poAver 
ful  subjects  from  his  high  and  lucrative 
post  might  perhaps  produce  a  revolt  seri- 
ous enough  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

Comparing  the  present  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  Palestine  with  what  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  of  its  ancient  fertility,  some  writers 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a  vast  physical 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  that  re- 
gion, or  that  there  must  have  been  some 
great  errors  on  the  part  of  early  writers 
in  what  relates  to  the  vast  population Avhich 
this  region  is  said  to  have  formerly  sup- 
ported.   We  see  no  reason  for  either  the 
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one  supposition  or  the  other.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  for  either  the  comparative  depopu- 
lation or  the  comparative  sterility  of  Pales- 
tine, we  need  seek  for  no  other  cause  than 
its  past  wars  and  its  present  government. 
In  a  country  in  which  to  be  wealthy  is  to 
be  persecuted,  visible  and  tangible  wealth, 
the  exposed  wealth  of  the  cultivator,  is  un- 
desirable. In  such  a  country  men  covet 
most  the  wealth  which  can  with  the  great- 
est facility  be  concealed.  Gems  and  the 
precious  metals  will  ever  in  such  a  country 
be  preferred  to  flocks  and  herds,  to  spacious 
and  comely  mansions,  and  to  well-cultivated 
lands.  "Who  will  willingly  build  that  others 
may  inhabit,  or  sow  that  others  may  reap  ? 
When  it  is  notorious  that  at  Jerusalem  men 
of  immense  wealth  live  in  houses  which  are 
studiously  rendered  squalid  and  Avretched 
without,  though  the  inner  arrangements 
are  comfortable  and  even  costly,  can  we 
doubt  that  the  same  feeling  of  distrust 
and  terror  which  has  produced  this  species 
of  practical  hypocrisy  —  and  which,  be  it 
remembered,  has  been  in  operation  for 
centuries — has  still  more  imperatively  for- 
bidden the  adequate  culture  of  the  land? 
The  olive,  the  date,  the  fig,  and  the  grape, 
are  still  abundant  and  still  magnificent  in 
kind  where  the  land  of  Palestine  receives 
even  a  slight  and  slovenly  culture,  and  the 
land  of  Canaan  is  still  quite  truly  "  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;"  its  pasture- 
lands  being  extensive  and  rich,  and  its 
more  hilly  portions  abounding  in  aromatic 
plants,  and  consequently  abounding  also  in 
bees  to  such  an  extent  that  the  poor  collect 
the  honey  in  immense  quantities,  even  from 
the  rocky  clefts  and  hollow  trees.  Every- 
where Palestine  still  evidences  its  natural 
fertility  ;  its  diminished  produce  and  its 
diminished  population,  then,  have  human 
folly  and  human  violence,  at  the  least,  for 
the  chief  and  most  obvious  causes. 

This  view  of  the  case,  far  from  being 
merely  speculative,  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  eminently  practical  Malte  Brun, 
who  says — and  says  it  with  evident  ap- 
proval— "  It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the 
advantages  of  nature  were  duly  seconded 
by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  we  might 
within  the  space  of  twenty  leagues  in  Syria 
bring  together  all  the  vegetable  riches  of 
the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton-plant, 
which  are  cultivated  everywhere,  there  are 
several  objects  of  utility  br  pleasure  pecu- 
liar to  different  localities.  Palestine,  for 
example,  abounds  in  sesamum,  Avhich  affords 
oil,  and  in  dhoura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Maize  thrives  in  the  light  soil  of  Baalbec, 
and  rice  is  cultivated  with  success  along  the 
marsh  of  Haoule.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury the  sugar-cane  has  been  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  Saida  and  Beyrout,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Delta.  Indigo  grows,  without  culture,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires 
a  little  care  to  secure  good  quality.  The 
hills  of  Latakia  produce  tobacco,  which  is 
the  source  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Damietta  and  Cairo.  This  crop  is  at  pre- 
sent cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  The 
white  mulberry  forms  the  wealth  of  the 


Druses  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are 
obtained  from  the  silk-worms  that  feed  on 
it ;  and  the  vine,  raised  on  poles  or  creeping 
along  the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white 
wine  equal  to  those  of  Bordeaux.  Jaffa 
boasts  of  its  lemons  and  its  water-melons ; 
and  Gaza  possesses  both  the  dates  of  Mecca 
and  the  pomegranates  of  Algiers.  Tripoli 
has  oranges  which  may  vie  with  those  of 
Malta ;  Beyrout  has  figs  like  Marseilles, 
and  bananas  like  St.  Domingo ;  Aleppo  is 
unequalled  for  pistachio  nuts;  and  Damas- 
cus possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe,  apples, 
plums,  and  peaches  growing  with  equal 
facility  upon  the  rocky  soil.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Arabian  coffee-shrub 
might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine." 

Upon  this  opinion  of  Niebuhr's  we  will 
merely  remark,  that,  the  difference  between 
Palestine  and  Arabia  being  far  more  arbi- 
trary than  natural,  there  can  be  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  impres- 
sion ;  in  one  respect,  indeed,  that  of  being 
better  irrigated,  Palestine  has  much  the 
advantage  over  the  greater  portion  of  Ara- 
bia. But  the  misdirected  energies  of  man 
have  been  potent  enough  to  paralyse  the 
efforts  of  the  most  genial  and  luxuriant 
nature.  Even  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Volney  the  destructive  consequences  of 
despotism  anjd  superstition  were  visible 
throughout  all  this  portion  of  Asia.  "  Every- 
where," says  that  generally  philosophic 
though  frequently  too  sceptical  writer, 
"everywhere  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  mi- 
sery, robbery  and  devastation.  I  daily  found 
on  my  route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  vil- 
lages, and  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently  I 
discovered  antique  monuments,  and  remains 
of  temples,  of  palaces  and  fortresses,  pillars, 
aqueducts,  and  tombs  , — this  spectacle  led  my 
mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited 
in  my  heart  profound  and  serious  thoughts. 
I  recalled  those  ancient  ages  when  twenty 
famous  nations  existed  in  these  countries  ; 
I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Chaldean  on  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persian  reigning 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
numbered  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and 
Idumaea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria, the  war- 
like states  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  com- 
mercial republics  of  Phoenicia.  This  Syria, 
said  I,  now  almost  depopulated,  could  then 
count  a  hundred  powerful  cities,  and  its 
fields  were  studded  with  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets.  Everywhere  appeared  culti- 
vated fields,  frequented  roads,  and  crowded 
habitations.  What, alas!  what  has  become 
of  those  ages  of  abundance  of  life  ?  What 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of 
man  ?  Where  are  now  the  ramparts  of 
Nineveh,  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces 
of  Persepolis,  and  the  temples  of  Baalbec 
and  Jerusalem?  Where  are  the  fleets  of 
Tyre,  the  docks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of  Sidon, 
and  that  multitude  of  sailors,  of  pilots,  of 
merchants,  and  of  soldiers?  Where  are  now 
all  those  labourers,  those  harvests,  those 
flocks,  and  all  those  crowds  of  living  beings 
that  then  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
Alas  !  I  have  surveyed  this  ravaged  land.  I 
have  visited  the  places  which  were  the 
scenes  of  so  much  splendour,  and  have  found 
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only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought 
the  ancient  nations  and  their  works,  but  I 
have  found  only  a  trace  like  that  which  the 
foot  of  the  passenger  leaves  upon  the  dust. 
The  temples  are  crumbled  down,  the  palaces 
are  overthrown  ;  the  ports  are  filled  up  ; 
the  cities  are  destroyed  ;  and  the  earth, 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  is  only  a  deso- 
late place  of  tombs."     (Les  Huines,  &c.) 

Tolney  in  his  day,  like  the  even  more  elo- 
quent Chateaubriand  at  a  later  period,  was 
prone  to  that  sort  of  exaggeration  which 
springs  not  from  a  want  of  good  faith,  but 
from  a  kind  of  exaltation  of  fancy,  which 
makes  the  poet,  but  seriously  damages  the 
historian.  What  we  know  of  all  the  region 
of  which  he  speaks  assures  us  that,  if  taken 
literally,  or  anything  like  literally,  his  de- 
scription is  in  some  degree  exaggerated.  But 
comparatively  speaking  he  is  undoubtedly 
right;  comparatively  to  its  former  riches, 
whether  of  population  or  productions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Palestine  in  especial, 
and  western  Asia  in  general,  are  wretched- 
ly deteriorated  from  their  antique  condition. 
Sin  and  suffering  ever  form  a  cycle;  sin 
first,  then  suffering;  then  further  sin,  and 
then  further  suffering ;  until  the  terrible 
circle  is  completed  and  man  chastised ;  pre- 
sumption and  suffering  weakness  at  length 
call  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Deity,  and  when 
was  that  ever  vainly  invoked  ? 

Considering  Palestine  and  Syria,  or,  to 
speak  more  comprehensively,  considering 
"Western  or  Mediterranean  Asia,  as  we  are 
hounden  to  consider  it,  as  the  cradle  of  our 
race,  we  feel,  if  possible,  more  anxious  to 
give  our  readers  not  merely  a  correct,  but  a 
vivid,  a  graphic,  a  perfectly  lucid  notion  of 
it,  than  we  do  to  give  the  like  notion  of 
other  countries.  Fortunately  for  our  wish, 
not  only  is  the  region  in  question  very 
limited  in  extent,  as  compared  to  many  far 
le»s  important  regions,  but  it  is  so  circum- 
scribed, and,  as  it  were,  staked  out  by  the 
mountain-ranges,  the  deserts,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, that,  in  order  to  traverse  it — in 
description — in  a  regular  fashion,  we  have, 
in  fact,  only  to  select  our  own  point  of 
entrance  ;  strongly  recommending  to  our 
readers  not  to  read  one  page  after  we  touch 
upon  that  point  of  entrance  without  consult- 
ing the  map. 

In  quoting  from,  and,  we  trust,  in  speak- 
ing with  all  due  respect  of,  the  really  learned 
though  sceptical  Volney,  we  have  noticed  the 
too  poetical  propensity  of  some  writers,  with 
whom  countries  are  always  sandy  deserts  or 
gardens  of  roses,  and  the  human  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries  either  something 
brighter  than  angels,  or  something  more 
dark,  terrible,  and  fearful  than  the  very  de- 
mons. Singularly  enough,  it  happens  that 
while  those  who  ought  only  to  deal  with 
fact  are  too  often  most  prone  to  wander 
into  the  region  of  mere  fancy,  we  have  re- 
cently met  with  writers,  in  more  than  one 
Inguage,  who,  while  professing  to  write 
mere  fiction,  have,  in  truth,  given  us  a  web 
of  fact  for  every  thread  of  mere  invention. 
To  quote  from  a  professed  work  of  fiction 
would,  only  a  few  years  since,  have  per- 
haps be.n    considered  an    absurdity,  and 


a  very  gross  one.  But  every  one  who 
knows  aught  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean will  at  once  perceive  that  M.  J 
Gerard  Nerval,  from  whom  we  are  about 
to  quote  some  truly  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  pub- 
lishing though  he  does  in  the  form  of  the 
romance,  in  reality  gives  us  more  of  ac- 
curate information  and  of  shrewd  judgment 
than  many  an  historian  who  comes  forth  in 
all  the  dignity  of  an  erudite  chronicler.  And 
accordingly,  desiring  to  give  our  readers  ge- 
nuine information,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
M.  Nerval's  description  of  Levantine  Lfe, 
and,  especially,  his  account  of  Acre  and  its 
antiquities.  True  it  is  that  the  description  is 
wrought  into  the  pages  of  a  professed  work 
of  fiction;  but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  being  the 
true  report  of  a  shrewd  and  attentive  ob- 
server. 

"  He,"  says  M.  Nerval,  "who  embarks  on 
board  a  Greek  or  Arab  craft,  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  assist  in  a  variety  of  modern 
imitations  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and 
Telemachus ;  for  the  slightest  gust  of  wind 
suffices  to  drive  them  from  any  one  corner 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  any  other  corner 
of  it,  and,  accordingly,  all  Europeans  who 
have  to  go  direct  from  any  one  point  to  any 
other  point  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean find  it  the  most  expeditious  plan  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  English  packet, 
which  thus  well  nigh  monopolizes  the  pas- 
senger-service of  those  shores.  Every  month 
a  mere  brig,  and  that  even  not  a  steamer,  ar- 
rives at  and  departs  from  those  illustrious 
cities  of  the  olden  day  which  then  Avere 
known  as  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Ptolemais, 
and  Caesarea.  Though  England  is  the  sole 
heiress  of  those  sea-queens,  and  of  theircom- 
merce.she  does  not  even  attend  to  steamers. 
Nevertheless  the  social  divisions  which  are 
so  dear  to  that  free  nation  are  as  strictly 
observed  on  board  as  though  the  brig  were  a 
first-rate  man  of  war.  The  best  places  are 
prohibited  to  the  inferior  passengers,  that 
is  to  say,  to  those  whose  purses  are  but 
slenderly  furnished,  and  this  arrangement 
sometimes  astonishes  the  Orientals,  when 
tliey  see  merchants  in  the  places  of  honour, 
while  Scheiks,  Scherifs,  and  even  Emirs, 
are  confounded  among  soldiers  and  servants. 
In  general,  the  heat  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
sleeping  in  the  cabins,  and  each  passenger, 
consequently,  chooses  his  place  upon  deck 
for  his  night's  sleep  and  his  afternoon  nap ; 
while  during  all  the  rest  of  the  day  he  sits 
upon  his  mat  or  mattress  and  smokes,  with 
his  back  lazily  leaning  against  the  bul- 
warks. The  Pranks  alone  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule,  and  pass  the  day 
in  pacing  the  deck,  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment of  the  less  locomotive  Levantines,  who 
can  by  no  means  comprehend  that  squirrel- 
like activity.  It  is  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  thus  to  pace  the  deck  without 
running  foul  of  the  legs  of  some  Turk  or 
Bedouin,  who  on  every  occurrence  of  the 
kind  makes  a  ferocious  start,  lays  hie  hand 
upon  his  dagger,  and  closes  a  volley  of  im- 
precations by  promising  that  he  will  meet 
with  you  at  some  other  time. 

"  The  bell  had  just  summoned  us  to  break- 
fast, when  a  missionary,  who  had  embarked 
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with  me  for  Acre,  pointed  out  to  me  a  small 
headland  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  very 
spot  at  which  Jonah  was  disgorged  by  the 
whale.  A  little  mosque  upon  that  head- 
land attests  the  reverence  of  the  Mussul- 
mans for  that  Biblical  narrative,  and  the 
sight  of  that  mosque  insensibly  led  me  and 
the  missionary  into  one  of  those  discus- 
sions which  are  no  longer  fashionable  in 
Europe,  but  which  naturally  and  inevitably 
spring  up  among  travellers  in  countries  in 
which  they  feel  that  religion  is  everything. 
'"After  all,'  I  remarked,  'the  Koran  is 
only  a  compilation  and  summary  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  edited  in  other  terms, 
and  augmented  by  cei'tain  directions  arising 
out  of  peculiarities  of  climate.  Thus,  Mus- 
sulmans reverence  our  Saviour,  if  not  as  the 
incarnated  Deity,  at  least  as  a  Prophet; 
they  also  reverence  the  Kadra  Miriam — the 
Virgin  Mary — and  our  angels,  our  prophets, 
and  our  saints.  Whence,  then,  arises  the 
immense  prejudice  which  still  separates 
them  from  the  Christians,  and  which  still 
renders  all  intercourse  between  them  in- 
secure ? ' 

"  'That  is  not  my  view  of  the  case,'  replied 
the  missionary, '  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Turks  and  the  Protestants  will  one  day 
come  to  an  agreement ;  and  then  an  in- 
termediate sect  will  be  formed;  a  sort  of 
Oriental  Christianity — ' 

"  '  Or  Anglican  Islamism,'  interrupted  I ; 
'  but  what  renders  Catholicism  incapable  of 
the  same  process  of  fusion  and  amalgama- 
tion ? ' 

" '  Because,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans, 
Catholics  are  idolaters.  It  is  but  in  vain 
that  you  explain  to  them  that  you  pay  no 
worship  to  the  sculptured  image  or  to  the 
painted  picture,  but  to  the  Divine  or  Holy 
personage  represented  by  the  one  or  by  the 
other,  that  you  honour  the  angels  and  the 
saints,  indeed,  but  that  you  do  not  adore 
them.  The  Mussulmans  cannot  comprehend 
your  distinction,  which  to  them  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  And,  in  truth, 
what  idolatrous  people  is  it  that  ever  has 
adored  the  very  wood,  the  very  stone,  or  the 
very  canvass  ?  To  the  Mussulmans,  therefore, 
the  Catholics  are  at  once  polytheists  and 
idolaters,  while  they  look  upon  the  various 
Protestant  communions  as —  ' 

"  These  words  caught  the  ear  of  a  lively 
looking  young  man  with  a  rough  black  beard, 
and  with  a  Greek  cloak,  the  hood  of  which, 
being  drawn  over  his  head,  concealed  his 
head-dress,  that  sole  Oriental  indication  of 
condition  and  of  nationality.  But,  as  to  the 
latter  point  at  least,  he  left  us  no  very  long 
time  in  doubt.  'Eh!  what!'  he  exclaimed, 
'rely  upon  it  that  the  Protestants  will  no 
more  blend  with  the  Turks  than  the  Ca- 
tholics will ;  the  Turks  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  Turks.' 

"Neither  the  somewhat  unceremonious 
interruption, nor  the  very  decided  provincial 
accent  of  the  new  interlocutor,  could  prevent 
me  from  feeling  pleased  at  having  thus  met 
a  compatriot.  Marseilles  was  plainly  stamp- 
ed upon  his  every  word,  but  he  was  a  French- 
man, at  all  events,  and  that  was  much.  '  No, 
Messieurs,' continued  he,'  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  the  Turks;  but  fortunately 


they  are  a  people  that  is  now  fast  becoming 
extinct!  Monsieur,  I  was  at  Constantinople 
lately,  and  I  had  to  ask  myself,  where  are 
the  Turks?  There  are  no  longer  any  !  There 
are  no  longer  any  of  them  there  !  ' 

" '  You  go  pretty  far,  Monsieur,'  said  I : 
'believe  me,  I  myself  have  recently  seen  no 
small  number  of  Turks.' 

"  '  And  do  you  really  fancy  that  they  are 
Turks  whom  you  have  seen  ?  Take  my  word 
for  it  they  are  no  true  Turks  at  all ;  I  mean, 
that  they  are  not  genuine  Osmanli  Turks : 
reflect,  Monsieur,  it  is  not  every  Mussulman 
who  is  a  genuine  Turk.' 

"  '  Are  you  so  perfectly  sure  of  that,  Mon- 
sieur ? '  asked  I. 

"  '  Why  Monsieur,'  said  he,  '  I  was  lately 
in  Constantinople,  and  there  they  are  all 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Italians,  or  Marsellais. 
All  the  Turks  whom  they  can  lay  hold  of 
they  turn  into  Cadis,  Ulemas,  or  Pashas  ; 
or  they  even  send  them  to  Europe  to  be  gazed 
at !  But  what  would  you  have  ?  All  their 
children  die ;  it  is  a  race  that  is  fast  be- 
coming extinct!' 

" '  And  yet,'  urged  I, '  they  still  well  know 
how  to  keep  their  provinces?  ' 

" '  What !  Monsieur  !  Why  who  is  it,  think 
you,  who  keeps  them?  They  are  kept  by 
Europe,  by  the  great  governments  who  arc 
anxious  that  no  existing  arrangements 
should  be  disturbed,  who  fear  wars  and  even 
revolts,  and  each  of  whom  wishes  to  prevent 
the  other  from  obtaining  the  advantage  ; 
that  is  the  reason  which  holds  them  all  in 
check,  looking  into  the  whites  of  each  other's 
eyes;  and  all  this  while  it  is  the  populations 
that  suf  er  for  it !  You  hear  of  the  armies 
of  the  Sultan ;  but  of  whom  do  you  find 
that  they  are  composed  ?  Albanians,  Bos- 
nians, Circassians,  and  Koords ;  the  sailors 

are  Greeks,  the  officers  alone  are  Turks 

What  do  you  suppose  the  diplomatists  will 
do  when  the  rayahs  shall  say  to  them — '  Be- 
hold our  misfortune  ;  we  have  not  a  single 
Turk  in  the  entire  empire  ;  we  know  not 
what  to  do,  and  we  give  everything  over  to 
you ! ' 

"Though  this  view  of  the  case  is  even 
absurdly  overcharged,  there  yet  are  some 
touches  of  truth  in  it  by  which  I  was  much 
struck.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Turks  have  very  greatly  diminished 
in  number;  there  are  certain  influences  un- 
der which  the  races  of  men  deteriorate  even 
as  those  of  the  lower  animals  do.  For  a 
long  time  the  principal  strength  of  the 
Turkish  empire  reposed  upon  soldiery  alien 
to  the  race  of  Othman  ;  such  as  the  Janis- 
saries and  the  Mamelukes.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  some  legions 
of  Albanians  that  the  Porte  keeps  twenty 
millions  of  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  Arme- 
nians, in  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  Cres- 
cent. And  even  with  that  aid  could  it  con- 
tinue to  do  so  but  for  the  further  support  of 
European  diplomacy,  and  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  England  ?  When  we  reflect  that 
this  Syria,  all  the  ports  of  which  were  bom- 
barded by  English  cannon  in  1840— and  that, 
too,  for  the  profit  of  the  Turks — is  the  same 
land  on  which  the  whole  chivalry  of  feudal 
Europe  rushed  in  arms  for  six  centuries, 
and  which  our  religious  recognise  and  hail 
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as  a  Holy  Land,  we  may  venture  to  believe 
that  religious  sentiment  has  reached  a  very 
low  ebb  in  Europe.  The  English  did  not  even 
think  of  retaining  for  the  Christians  the  inva- 
ded heritage  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  !l 

"  While  I  had  thus  been  speculating  the 
packet  made  land  and  was  gradually  brought 
to,  and  some  of  the  passengers  directed  our 
attention  to  a  white  point  on  the  shore  : 
we  had  made  the  port  of  Seyda,  (or  Saida,) 
the  ancient  Sidon.  Mar  Elias, — the  mountain 
of  Elias,  holy  to  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  the 
Christians  and  the  Druses,  rose  to  the  left 
of  the  town,  and  the  imposing  mass  of  the 
French  Khan  speedily  attracted  our  notice. 
The  walls  and  the  towers  bore  the 
marks  of  the  English  bombardment  in  1840, 
by  whicb  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the 
Libanus  were  dismantled.  Moreover,  all 
their  ports  from  Tripoli  to  Saint  Jean  d' 
Acre  have  subsequently  been  filled  up  by 
Fakardin,  pi'ince  of  the  Druses,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  descent  of  the  Turk- 
ish troops,  and,  consequently,  those  once 
illustrious  towers  are  now  nothing  but 
ruins  and  desolation.  Nature,  however, 
joins  not  in  these  so  often  renewed  illus- 
trations and  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture 
maledictions,  but  still  delights  to  surround 
those  ruins  with  verdure  and  beauty  as  with 
a  framework,  and  the  gardens  of  Sidon  still 
flourish  as  in  the  antique  times  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Phoenician  Astarte.  The  modern 
city  is  built  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  the  ruins  of 
which  surround  a  little  hill  which  is  crown- 
ed by  a  square  tower  of  the  middle  age, 
which  is  itself  a  ruin.  "We  speedily  landed 
and  proceeded  to  the  French  Khan,  over 
which  the  French  tricolour  was  flying,  and 
which  is  the  most  considerable  building  in 
Seyda.  The  vast  square  court-yard,  shaded 
by  acacias,  and  having  a  large  basin  in  its 
centre,  is  surrounded  by  two  ranges  of  gal- 
leries, which  below  correspond  with  ware- 
houses and  above  with  the  chambers  which 
are  occupied  by  the  merchants.  That  French 
Khan  is  a  perfect  town ;  we  have  not  a 
more  important  spot  in  all  Syria  ;  but  un- 
fortunately our  trade  there  is  no  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  establish- 
ment. I  went  with  our  consul  to  see  the 
ruins,  which  are  reached  by  crossing  some 
delightful  gardens,  the  finest  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Syria.  As  to  the  ruins  in  the  north, 
they  are  mere  fragments  and  dust ;  only  the 
foundations  of  a  wall  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Phoenician  period  ;  the  rest  belongs  to 
the  middle  age,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
St.  Louis  built  the  town  and  repaired  a 
square  castle  that  was  anciently  built  by 
the  Ptolemies.  The  cistern  of  Elias,  the 
sepulchre  of  Zabulon,  and  some  sepulchral 
grottoes,  with  remnants  of  pilasters  and 
paintings,  complete  all  that  Seyda  owes  to 
the  past.  As  we  returned  the  consul  pointed 
out  to  me  a  house  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
was  inhabited  by  Napoleon  at  the  time  of 

1  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  writ- 
ten prior  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
campaigns  of  1854  and  the  following  years,  and 
which  have  fixed  upon  Turkey  the  attentive  re- 
gards of  the  civilized  world.  The  late  emperor  of 
Russia  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  declining  vital. 


the  campaign  in  Syria.  The  paper-hangings, 
elaborately  painted  with  warlike  emblems,  - 
were  placed  there  purposely  for  him,  and 
two  book-cases  surmounted  by  China  vases 
still  contain  the  books  and  plans  which  the 
hero  industriously  consulted.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Seyda 
in  order  to  establish  a  cori'espondence  with 
the  Emirs  of  Syria.  A  secret  treaty  put  at 
his  disposal  a  mercenary  force  of  six  thou- 
sand Maronites  and  six  thousand  Druses, 
who  were  to  prevent  the  army  of  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus  from  marching  upon  Acre. 
Unfortunately,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populations, 
and  the  ever  politic  princes  of  the  Libanus 
gave  their  adhesion  to  the  result  of  the 
siege  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre.  Thousands  of 
native  combatants,  however,  had  already 
joined  the  French  army  out  of  sheer  hatred 
to  the  Turks,  but  xinder  the  circumstances 
their  number  was  insufficient  to  act  with 
decisive  effect.  The  expected  besieg  ng  ma- 
teriel, too,  was  intercepted  and  seized  by 
the  English  fleet,  which  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing artillery  and  engineers  into  Acre.  It 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  former  fellow- 
student  of  Napoleon,  who  directed  the  de- 
fences; and  thus,  perhaps,  it  was  an  old 
school  feud  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
world. 

"  Again  we  were  under  weigh ;  the  chain 
of  the  Libanus  loomed  lower  and  more  dis- 
tant as  we  approached  Acre,  and  the  shore 
became  more  and  more  sandy  and  destitute 
of  verdure.  We  were  soon  in  sight  of  Sour, 
(or  Soor,)  the  ancient  Tyre,  at  which,  how- 
ever, we  only  lay  long  enough  to  take  in  some 
passengers.  The  town  is  far  less  important 
than  Seyda.  It  is  built  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  islet  on  which  the  tOAvn  stood  when 
Alexander  besieged  it  is  now  covered  only 
with  gardens  and  pasture  lands.  The  jetty 
that  was  constructed  by  order  of  the  con- 
queror now  bears  no  traces  of  human  labour, 
but  has  the  appearance  simply  of  an  isth- 
mus of  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  But 
if  antiquity  is  now  indicated  upon  these 
shores  by  some  fragments  of  red  and  grey 
columns,  there  are  far  more  imposing  ves- 
tiges of  the  Christian  age.  We  can  still 
distinguish  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  built  in  the  Syrian  taste,  which 
was  divided  into  three  semi-circular  naves, 
separated  by  pilasters,  and  which  contained 
the  tomb  of  Frederick  Rarbarossa,  who  was 
drowned  near  Tyre,  in  the  Kasimieh.  The 
famous  wells  of  living  water  of  Pas-el- Ain, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which  are  veritable  Artesian  wells,  the 
creation  of  which  is  attributed  to  Solomon, 
still  exist  at  about  a  league  from  the  tOAvn, 
and  of  the  aqueduct  which  formerly  carried 
their  waters  to  Tyre  several  of  the  immense 
arches  are  still  visible.  And  these  are  all 
that  remain  of  Tyre  !  Its  transparent  vases, 
its  brilliant  purple,  and  its  precious  woods, 
were  formerly  renowned  throughout  the 
ity  of  the  "  sick  man,"  whose  effects  he  was  so 
anxious  to  appropriate  ere  his  decease,  but  who 
has,  notwithstanding,  evinced  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  animation  since.  The  fact,  however, 
of  the  numerical  decline  of  the  purely  Turkish 
race  is  unquestionable. 
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whole  earth  ;  but  all  those  precious  exports 
have  now  made  way  for  a  trifling  trade  in 
grain,  which  is  grown  by  the  Metoualis,  and 

sold  by  the  Greeks,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  town. 

"  We  entered  the  port  of  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre  just  at  nightfall.  It  was  too  late  to 
land ;  but  by  the  clear  light  of  the  stars  all 
the  details  of  the  gulf,  gracefully  sweeping 
between  Acre  and  Kaifa,  were  displayed  by 
the  aid  of  the  contrast  of  the  earth  and 
waters.  Beyond  the  horizon  of  several 
leagues  rise  the  crests  of  the  Anti-Libanus, 
sinking  on  the  left,  while  on  the  right  the 
chain  of  Carinel  rises  in  bold  masses  to- 
wards Galilee.  The  sleeping  town  as  yet 
only  revealed  itself  by  its  loopholcd  walls, 
its  square  towers,  and  the  domes  of  its 
mosque  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  But  for 
the  solitary  minaret  of  that  mosque,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  presence  of  Tslamism,  one 
might  have  imagined  one's  self  still  gazing 
upon  the  feudal  city  of  the  Templars,  the 
last  bulwark  of  the  Crusades. 

"  Th  dawn  dispelled  that  illusion, by  dis- 
playing the  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  the  me- 
lancholy result  of  so  many  sieges  and  bom- 
bardments which  the  place  has  suffered  even 
down  to  a  recent  day.  At  the  first  gleaming 
of  day  the  Marsellais  awakened  me,  and 
pointed  out  the  morning  star  shining  bright- 
ly down  upon  the  village  of  Nazareth,  dis- 
tant only  about  eight  leagues  from  us.  The 
memories  awakene.i  by  that  sight  could  not 
but  rill  me  with  emotion ;  and  I  proposed  to 
the  Marsellais  that  we  should  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Nazareth. 

"  '  It  is  a  great  pity,'  said  he,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  '  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact, 
that  the  House  of  Our  Lady  is  no  longer  to 
be  seen  there  ;  the  angels  bavin?  l'emoved  it 
to  Loretto,  near  Venice.  Here  all  that  they 
show  one  is  the  site,  and  that  (forgive  the 
pun)  is  a  sight  scarcely  worthy  the  trouble 
of  so  long  a  trip.'  Moreover,  I  was  for  the 
moment  chiefly  intent  upon  paying  my  visit 
to  the  Pasha.  The  experience  of  the  Mar- 
sellais in  Turkish  manners  might,  I  thought, 
enable  him  to  give  me  some  useful  advice  as 
to  the  mode  of  presenting  myself,  and  I  in- 
formed him  how  I  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mehemet  Pasha  at  Paris.  '  Do  you 
think  he  will  recognise  me?'  1  asked.  'Oh  ! 
not  a  doubt  of  that;  only  you  must  resume 
your  European  costume,  or  you  will  have  to 
wait  your  turn  of  audience,  in  which  case 
you  will  not  probably  see  him  to-day.'  I 
followed  this  advice,  only  I  continued  to 
wear  the  Tarboush,  on  account  of  my  head 
being  shaven,  according  to  the  oriental 
fashion. 

"  We  now  went  ashore,  and  I  diverted 
myself  with  traversing  the  narrow  and 
dusty  streets,  to  wile  away  the  time  until 
the  fit  hour  at  which  to  present  myself  to 
the  Pasha.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
bazaar  and  the  mosque  of  Djezzar  Pasha, 
Which  had  newly  been  repainted,  there 
really  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the  town  ;  none 
but  an  architect  by  profession  could  give 
the  plan  of  the  churches  and  convents  of 
the  period  of  the  crusaders.  The  site  is  still 
marked  out  by  the  foundations;  nothing  re- 


mains standing  but  a  gallery  which  runs 
beside  the  fort,  a  remnant  of  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Masters  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  The  Pasha  resided  out  of  the  town,  in  a 
summer  kiosk  situate  near  the  gardens  of 
Abdallah,  at  the  end  of  an  aqueduct  which 
crosses  the  plain.  On  seeing  in  the  court- 
yard the  numerous  horses  and  slaves  of  the 
visitors,  I  at  once  perceived  the  wisdom  of 
the  Marsellais  as  to  my  change  of  costume. 
In  the  Levantine  dress  I  should  have  been 
but  an  insignificant  personage  ;  in  my  black 
European  suit  I  became  '  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes,  and  the  ohserved  of  all  observers.' 

"  Under  the  peristyle,  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  was  an  immense  mass  of  s  ippers, 
left  there  by  the  visitors  who  had  already 
been  admitted.  The  Tchiboutji  who  re- 
ceived me  wanted  me  to  take  off  my  boots  ; 
but  I  refused  to  do  so,  which  evidently  gave 
a  high  notion  of  my  importance,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  kept  scarcely  a  moment  in  the 
waiting-room.  Moreover,  the  letter  with 
which  I  was  provided  had  already  been 
handed  to  the  Pasha,  and  although  it  was 
not  my  turn  he  ordered  my  admittance. 

"  I  took  leave  of  the  Marsellais,  and  re- 
turned to  the  kiosk  of  the  Pasha.  As  I 
crossed  the  plain  covered  with  wild  plants 
and  grass  scorched  up  by  the  sun,  I  admired 
the  admirably  selected  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  once  so  powerful  and  so  magnificent, 
now  reduced  to  a  shapeless  tongue  of  land 
stretching  into  the  waters,  and  covered  with 
the  wrecks  made  by  three  terrible  bom- 
bardments within  fifty  years.  At  every 
moment  one  strikes  one's  foot  against  can- 
non-balls and  fragments  of  bombs  with 
which  the  earth  is  strewed  and  furrowed. 

"  On  entering  the  pavilion  in  which  I  had 
been  received  in  the  morning,  J  no  longer 
saw  a  heap  of  slippers  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  the  enteringapartment  was 
no  longer  crowded  with  visitors  ;  I  was 
only  led  across  the  clock-room,  and  in  the 
next  room  I  found  the  Pasha,  who  was 
leaning  on  the  window-sill,  and  smoking, 
and  who,  without  altering  his  posture,  and 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner  possible, 
gave  me  a  true  French  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  said,'  Well,  how  goes  it?  Have  you 
had  a  good  walk  about  our  town?  Have 
you  seen  everything?  ' 

"  He  no  longer  spoke  in  Italian,  but  in 
French,  and  his  reception  of  me  wis  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  had  given  me  in 
the  morning,  that  I  could  not  forbear  from 
betraying  my  surprise.  '  Ah  !  '  said  he, 
'  excuse  me  if  I  this  morning  received  you 
en  Pasha.  The  worthy  folks  who  were  in 
the  hall  of  audience  would  never  have  for- 
given me  for  a  breach  of  etiquette  in  favour 
of  a  Frank.  At  Constantinople  every  one 
understands  that  sort  of  thing,  and  here  we 
are  mere  provincials.' 

"  After  a  pretty  long  as  well  as  strong 
emphasis  upon  this  last  word,  Mi  heniet 
Pasha  condescended  to  inform  me  that  lie 
had  for  a  considerable  time  sojourned  at 
Metz  in  Lorraine,  as  a  student  in  the  pre 
paratory  school  of  Artillery.  This  detail  at 
once  set  me  at  my  ease,  by  supplying  mc 
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with  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  some  of  my 
friends  who  had  been  his  comrades.  In  the 
midst  of  our  conversation  the  evening  gun 
of  the  port  announced  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  a  loud  burst  of  drums  and  fifes 
called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  The  Pasha 
left  me  for  a  moment,  no  doubt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  his  religious  duties ;  and 
then  he  returned  and  said  to  me — 

"  '  We  shall  dine  in  the  European  fashion.' 
And,  in  fact,  the  attendants  brought  in 
chairs  and  a  high  table,  instead  of  turning  a 
tabouret  upside-down  and  covering  it  with 
a  plateau  of  metal  and  setting  cushions 
around,  as  is  the  Eastern  custom.  I  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  true  and  kindly  polite- 
ness by  which  the  Pasha's  procedure  was 
dictated,  and  yet  I  must  confess,  I  do  not 
love  this  gradual  invasion  of  the  East  by  our 
European  customs,  and  I  complained  to  the 
Pasha  that  he  treated  me  as  though  I  were 
some  mere  vulgar  tourist. 

"  '  And  yet,'  said  he, '  you  come  to  visit  me 
in  your  European  costume  of  mournful  or 
formal  black  ? ' 

"  The  reply  was  just,  and  yet  I  felt  quite 
convinced  that  I  was  right.  "Whatever  we 
may  do,  and  however  far  we  may  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  the  Turk,  it  must  not  he 
supposed  that  there  can  be  any  fusion  of  his 
fashion  of  living  and  ours.  The  European 
customs  which  he  adopts  in  certain  cases 
become  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  where  he 
receives  us  without  delivering  up  himself; 
he  imitates  our  manners,  as  he  uses  our  lan- 
guage, but  solely  out  of  consideration  for 
us.  He  resembles  that  character  of  the 
ballet  who  is  half  peasant  and  half  noble  :  to 
Europe  he  shows  his  gentleman  side,  but  to 
Asia  he  is  still  the  Osmanlee.  In  fact,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  render  this  policy 
absolutely  necessary." 


Quitting  here  our  lively  and  graphic  tra- 
veller, whose  views  of  Levantine  life  and 
character  we  think  interesting,  albeit  con- 
veyed under  the  guise  of  fiction,  we  shall 
land  our  readers  at  Acre,  as  being  on  several 
accounts  the  most  convenient  spot  from 
which  to  make  our  imaginary  trips  to  the 
most  famous  and  important  places  of  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  more  motley  and  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation than  that  of  Syria  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find;  consisting  as  it  docs  of  Jews, 
Turks,  Syrians,  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Armenian  Christians,  Copts, 
Maronites, and  Druses.  High  posts,  whether 
military  or  civil,  are  held  in  Acre,  as  in  all 
the  other  pashalics,  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Turks ;  while  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Jews,  are  the  chief  interpreters,  bank- 
ers, financiers,  and  agents  or  brokers. 

Akka,  or  Acre,  is  the  ancient  Ptolemais, 
and  is  seated  on  the  northern  angle  of  the 
hay  of  the  same  name,  a  fine  semicircular 
sweep  of  between  three  and  four  leagues, 
stretching  as  far  as  Carmel.  Forming  as  it 
does  the  key  to  Palestine,  it  was  a  place  of 
especial  consequence  and  great  resort  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  frequently, 
and  very  sharply,  contested  between  the 
Paynim   and    the   Christian  chivalry;    but 


when  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
were  at  length  expelled  from  it,  it  became 
almost  utterly  ruined  as  well  as  deserted, 
and  in  that  condition  it  remained  until  the 
ferocious  but  active  and  capable  Djezzar 
Pasha  repaired  both  the  town  and  the  har- 
bour, and  by  his  only  too  notorious  capacity 
and  despotism  restored  it  to  its  former  rank 
and  importance.  Being  the  great  port  alike 
for  import  and  export,  it  was  especially  va- 
luable to  Djezzar,  who  thus  could  command 
not  merely  the  general  trade  of  Syria  but  also 
its  supply  of  food.  Terribly  ferocious  tyrant 
as  he  was,  Djezzar  had  nevertheless  some 
really  great  qualities  as  a  ruler,  and  may  even 
be  said  to  have  been  magnificent  as  a  founder 
and  restorer  of  public  works.  Stripping  the 
vast  and  beautiful  remains  of  Caesarea,  which 
he  regarded  and  used  as  a  mere  quarry,  he 
built  a  mosque,  a  bazaar,  and  that  great 
Eastern  convenience  and  ornament,  a  fine 
public  fountain  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  Acre 
has  had  no  greater  benefactor  than  this  able 
though  terrible  man,  of  whom  it  has  been 
quaintly  and  truly  said  that  "he  was  him- 
self his  own  engineer  and  his  own  architect ; 
he  formed  the  plans,  drew  the  designs,  and 
superintended  the  execution.  He  was  his 
own  minister,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  ;  often  his  OAvn  cook  and  gardener, 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  execu- 
tioner at  the  same  instant." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  Acre  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  fortress  and  the  consequent 
command  both  of  the  coast  and  of  the  inland 
country  were  in  the  possession  of  Djezzar, 
who  boldly  and  successfully  bade  defiance  to 
the  Turkish  government,  and  ruled  with  a 
despotic  and  cruel  power  rarely  equalled 
even  by  a  Turkish  ruler.  A  native  of  Posnia, 
he  early  in  life  became  a  slave  at  Constanti- 
nople. Here,  however,  where  everything  is 
paradoxical,  the  seemingly  hopeiess  and 
forlorn  condition  of  slavery  very  frequently 
serves  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  wealth  and 
power.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Djezzar,  or, 
rather,  Achmet,  which  was  his  real  name; 
though  when  he  became  possessed  of  the 
power  which  he  so  ruthlessly  exerted  he 
took  a  pride  in  being  known  by  the  name  of 
Djezzar,  or  the  Batcher,  a  name  to  which 
his  deedsonly  too  well  corresponded.  Being 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Ali  Bey  in  Egypt,  Djezzar,  or 
Achmet,  displayed  so  much  ability  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  that  he  became  governor  of 
Cairo,  and  from  that  post  he  speedily  rose  to 
be  Pasha  of  both  Sidon  and  Acre  ;  and  when 
Volncy  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  long 
ago  as  1784,  Djezzar  had  a  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  Bosnian  and  Arnaut  cavalry,  be- 
sides a  frigate  and  two  or  three  smaller  cr;ift, 
and  his  annual  revenue  was  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling,  an  immense  sum  for  that 
time  and  country. 

"When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  Djezzar,  that 
ferocious  tyrant  was  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
still  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  faculties,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  not 
a  little  proud.  Dr.  Clarke  says:  "  "We  found 
him  seated  on  a  mat  in  a  little  chamber  des- 
titute of  even  the  meanest  article  of  furni- 
ture, excepting  a  coarse  and  porous  earthen- 
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ware  vessel  for  cooling  the  water  which  he 
occasionally  drank.  He  was  surrounded  by 
maimed  and  disfigured  persons,  some  with- 
out a  nose,  others  without  an  arm,  with 
only  one  ear  or  with  only  one  eye ;  these 
persons  he  termed  marked  men, persons  beam- 
ing signs  of  their  having  b  en  taught  to 
serve  their  master  faithfully!  He  scarce- 
ly," continues  the  Doctor,  "  looked  up  to 
notice  our  entrance,  but  continued  his  em- 
ployment of  drawing  upon  the  floor,  for  one 
of  his  engineers, a  plan  of  some  works  which 
he  was  then  constructing.  His  form  was 
athletic,  and  his  long  white  beard  entirely 
covered  his  breast.  His  habit  was  that  of 
a  common  Arab,  plain  but  clean,  consisting 
of  a  white  camlet  over  a  cotton  cassock,  and 
his  turban  was  also  white.  Neither  cushion 
nor  carpet  decorated  the  boards  of  his 
divan.  In  his  girdle,  indeed,  he  wore  a 
poniard  set  with  diamonds,  but  this  he 
apologized  for  displaying,  saying  that  it  was 
his  badge  of  ofiice  as  governorof  Acre,  and, 
therefore,  conld  not  be  laid  aside.  Having 
ended  his  orders  to  the  engineer,  we  were 
directed  to  sit  upon  the  end  of  the  divan, 
jind  his  dragoman  —  interpreter — Signor 
Pertocino,  kneeling  by  his  side.he  prepared 
to  hear  the  cause  of  our  visit." 

Djezzar  Pasha  has  been  very  appropri- 
ately termed  the  Herod  of  his  day.  Not 
only  did  he  delight  to  he  surrounded  by  men 
whose  maims  and  disfigurements  testified  to 
his  cruelty,  but  his  rigour  was  as  great  to- 
wards the  weakersex.  Thus  on  one  occasion 
of  his  rightly  or  wronglysuspecting  his  wives 
of  infidelity,  he  butchered  no  fewer  than 
seven  of  them  with  his  own  hands;  and  it  was 
strongly  suspected,  from  the  extreme  secrecy 
with  which  all  deaths  in  his  harem  were 
concealed,  that  isolated  cases  of  similar 
murder  were  to  be  charged  against  him. 
He  was  as  avaricious  as  he  was  cruel,  and 
not  even  his  really  great  ability  could  com- 
pensate for  his  merciless  and  short-sighted 
extortions.  To  the  port  and  town  of  Acre 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  benefactor, 
but  to  the  country  around  he  was  an  actual 
scourge.  Not  even  the  fertility  of  the 
country  over  which  he  bore  sway  could  pre- 
vent his  extortions  from  inflicting  great 
and  even  permanent  injury  upon  it,  and  we 
cannot  better  sum  up  his  character  than  by 
saying  that  he  was  a  genuine  and  strongly- 
marked  type  of  the  worst  description  of 
Eastern  tyrants  ;  reckless  of  human  suffer- 
ing, profuse  of  human  blood,  and  quite  in- 
satiable in  his  thirst  after  riches. 

Though  Acre  is  supposed  even  now  to 
have  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls, 
and  though  from  its  position  as  a  port,  and 
from  its  being  only  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Tyre  and  only  eighty  two  from  Jerusalem, 
it  must  always  command  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperity,  it  yet  may  emphatically  be 
termed  a  city  of  the  past.  It  has  a  vast 
number  of  ruins,  nearly  all  of  which  ex- 
hibit great  strength.  Maundrell  enumerates 
a  great  many  of  these  ruins,  and  among 
them  those  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  according  to  some,  though  by 
others,  with  but  little  propriety,  called  the 
palace  of  King  Richard.  Maundrell  also 
notices  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 


the  tutelary  saint  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
by  whom  the  town  was  called  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre,  instead  of  its  ancient  name  of  Ptole- 
mais,  the  convent  of  the  Knights  Hospital 
lers,  their  grand-master's  palace,  and  many 
other  ruins  of  churches,  monasteries,  and 
forts  extending  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 
"  all  of  them  displaying,"  he  adds, "  so  much 
strength  as  though  every  building  in  the 
city  had  been  contrived  for  war  and  de- 
fence." And  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  such  was  in  reality  the  case ;  for  Sandys, 
always  careful  and  mostly  accurate,  says, 
"  The  carcass  shows  that  the  body  hath  been 
strong,  double  immured,  (z.  e.  double  walled,) 
fortified  with  bulwarks  and  towers,  to  each 
wall  a  ditch  lined  with  stone,  and  under 
these  various  secret  posterns.  You  would 
judge  by  the  ruins  that  the  city  rather  con- 
sisted wholly  of  divers  conjoining  castles 
than  any  way  mixed  with  private  dwell- 
ings, which  witness  a  notable  defence  and 
an  unequal  assault,  or  that  the  rage  of 
the  conquerors  extended  beyond  conquest; 
the  huge  walls  and  arches  turned  topsy- 
turvy, and  lying  like  rocks  upon  the  found- 
ation." All  these  indications  perfectly  agree 
with  what  we  know  of  the  character  and 
history  of  Acre.  Being  the  key  to  Syria  and 
the  bulwark  of  Christianity  against  hea- 
thenesse, it  was  quite  natural  that  all  its 
buildings  should  partake  of  the  warlike 
character.  In  that  often  assailed  and  va- 
liantly contested  city,  even  the  merchant 
and  the  priest  were  as  much  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  war  as  the  Christian  knights 
and  soldiers  were;  and  its  great  value  as  a 
commercial  entrepot  rather  increased  than 
diminished  its  need  of  vast  strength  as  a 
fortress. 

Dr.  Clarke  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
interior  of  Acre,  as  having  the  common  de- 
fect of  Levantine  towns;  "narrow,  dirty 
lanes,  with  wretched  shops  and  as  wretched 
inhabitants."  But  travellers  too  often  forget 
that  in  hot  climates  narrowness  of  streets  is 
anything  rather  than  a  defect;  with  the 
broad  streets  and  open  squares  of  Peters- 
burgh,  London,  or  Paris,  towns  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Acre  or  Jerusalem  would  be  unen- 
durably  hot  and  unhealthy.  If  the  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses  were  but  perfectly 
clean,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  occupy  them. 

In  Dr.  Clarke's  time  the  ruins  of  Acre 
were  as  rich  and  as  beautiful  as  they  were 
numerous  and  massive.  "  "We  saw  many 
superb  remains,"  says  that  traveller,  "  in 
the  Pasha's  palace,  in  the  khan,  the  mosque, 
the  public  bath,  the  fountains  and  other 
works  of  the  town,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  antique  marble,  the  shafts  and  capitals  of 
granite,  and  marble  pillars,  masses  of  the 
verdc-  antique  breccia,  of  the  ancient  ser- 
pentine, and  Of  the  syenite  and  trap  of 
Egypt.  In  the  garden  of  Djezzar's  palace, 
leading  to  his  summer  apartment,  we  saw 
some  pillars  of  yellow  variegated  marble  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  but  these  he  informed 
us  he  had  procured  from  the  ruins  of  Ca?sa- 
rea,  upon  the  coast  between  Acre  and  Jaffa, 
together  with  almost  all  the  marble  used  in 
the  decoration  of  his  very  sumptuous  mosque. 
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A  beautiful  fountaiu  of  white  marble  close 
to  the  entrance  of  his  palace  has  also  been 
constructed    with    materials    from    those 

ruins The  bath  is  the  finest  and  best 

built  of  any  that  we  saw  in  the  Turkish  em- 
1  pire.  Every  kind  of  antique  marole,  toge- 
ther with  large  pillars  of  Egyptian  granite, 
might  be  observed  among  the  materials  em- 
ployed  in  building  it." 

The  country  around  Acre  is  by  nature  of 
very  great  and  various  fertility,  producing 
corn,  cattle,  olives,  linseed,  water-melons, 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers,  besides  a  variety 
of  fruits.  In  the  time  of  Djezzar  it  also 
furnished  a  considerable  export  of  cotton ; 
but  his  cupidity  and  utter  disregard  alike  of 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  interests  of 
labour  were  ill  calculated  to  foster  a  cul- 
tivation at  once  so  important  and  so  deli- 
cate. 

Battered  and  assailed  as  Acre  has  so  often 
been  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  Buona- 
parte's and  our  own  doings  there,  nothing 
but  its  excellent  position  has  saved  it  from 
utter  desolation.  In  the  hands  of  a  really 
enlightened  government  it  might  even  yet 
achieve  all  and  more  than  all  its  former 
strength  and  beauty  ;  but  the  grasping  rule 
of  a  Turkish  pasha  too  often  tends  to  neu- 
tralize any  advantages,  however  great,  of 
position,  soil,  or  climate. 

Apart  from  its  historic  greatness,  Acre 
is  amply  entitled  to  attention,  from  its  po- 
sition relatively  to  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  cities  of  the  Holy  Land — Jerusalem; 
to  which  place  we  now  proceed  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  City  not  unfrequently  find  Acre  their 
best  starting  point ;  and  thither,  by  way  of 
Caesarea  and  Jaffa,  we  now  proceed  to  trace 
the  route.  On  leaving  Acre  for  Jerusalem 
by  way  of  the  above  places,  the  road  runs 
for  some  distance  along  that  coast  by  which 
(Acts  xxi.)  St.  Paul  returned  from  Macedonia 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  some  travellers  take  the 
inland  road,  by  way  of  Nazareth. 

On  reaching  Kaifa  the  traveller  usually 
visits  the  Carmelite  Latin  convent,  on  Mount 
Carmel.  "When  the  learned  traveller  Po- 
cocke  did  so  there  were  but  two  or  three 
monks  there,  and  their  church,  eating-room, 
and  other  apartments,  were  for  the  most 
part  literal  grots  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  old  monas- 
tery. There  is  also  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a 
mosque  similarly  formed,  which  Dr.  Pococke 
describes  as  being  one  of  the  finest  grots  he 
ever  saw  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  it  being 
about  forty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
fifteen  feet  high.  Just  by  there  is  another 
chapel  formed  in  a  grot,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  the  residence  of 
Elias,  on  which  account  the  grot  is  held  in 
as  great  veneration  by  the  Turks  as  by  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  Near  to  this  grot 
there  is  a  fountain  also  cut  out  in  the  rock, 
and  known  as  the  fountain  of  Elias;  and 
just  above  the  ruins  of  a  convent  is  a  small 
tract  of  ground  which  is  called  "  Elias's 
garden,"  it  being  pretended  that  stones  are 
1  These  stones,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  (  Lands  of  the 
R-ble,)  consist  merely  of  fossil  echini  and  their 
I  different  detached  spines  and  processes.  They  are 
the  same  that  are  termed  by  some  writers  "  lapi- 


found  there  resembling  pears,  olives,  and 
water-melons,  which  last  sort  are  stated  to 
be  hollowed  within  and  beautifully  crystal- 
lized.! 

When  the  Latin  Carmelite  convent  was 
visited  in  1817  by  Captains  Mangles  and 
Irby,  they  found  that  the  building  was  com- 
pletely deserted,  the  only  friar  remaining  of 
the  little  community  having  been  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Kaifa,  owing  to  the  Arabs 
having  pillaged  the  convent  on  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Acre.  A  few  years  later, 
the  Turks  razed  it  to  the  ground,  lest  the 
building  might  he  turned  to  the  uses  of  a 
fortress  by  the  enemies  of  the  Sultan.  After 
the  lapse  of  several  years,  however,  it  was 
(in  1828)  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  than  be- 
fore, owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  a  Ca- 
tholic monk,  Jean  Baptiste  byname,  and  the 
convent  of  Mount  Carmel  yet  affords  a  hos- 
pitable refuge  to  travellers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  bay  and  opposite 
to  Acre  is  the  small  town  of  Kaifa  (or 
Haifa;,  with  about  five  hundred  Moslem, 
and  a  greater  number  of  Christian,  inhabit- 
ants. This  name  is  with  great  probability 
deduced  (Kepha,  or  rock)  from  the  rocky 
nature  of  its  site,  in  which  are  cut  a  num- 
ber of  sepulchral  hollows,  which  are  not, 
however,  severed  completely  from  their 
rocky  origin,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  of  Jewish  construction.  Accor  ing  to 
Dr.  Pococke,  Kaifa  formerly  bore  also  the 
name  of  Porphyreon,  from  the  famous  pur- 
ple fish  that  were  found  on  this  coast, 
and  used  in  making  the  splendid  Tyrian 
dye.  Here  is  also  a  fine  old  church,  in 
good  preservation,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cathedral  when  this  was  a 
bishopric,  and  there  are  extensive  ruins 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  castle. 
Two  forts  have  been  erected  by  way  of  de- 
fending the  vessels  which  anchor  here,  the 
actual  port  of  Acre  on  the  other  side  be- 
ing inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water. 

Following  the  coast  line  the  traveller 
reaches  a  rocky  promontory,  about  a  fur- 
long wide,  and  running  about  double  that 
extent  into  the  sea.  It  is  crowned  by  a 
castle,  called  by  the  natives  Athlete,  but 
said  by  Pococke  to  be  termed  by  the  Franks 
Castel  Pellegrino,  i.  e.  the  Pilgrim's  Castle. 
This  traveller  speaks  in  term>  of  high  praise 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Castle,  which,  he  says,  "  is 
so  finely  built  that  it  may  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  things  that  are  the  best  worth 
seeing  in  those  parts.  It  is  closed  in  by  two 
walls  fifteen  feet  thick ;  the  inner  wall  on 
the  east  side  cannot  be  less  than  forty  feet 
high,  and  within  there  seem  to  have  been 
some  very  grand  apartments.  The  offices  of 
the  castle  seem  to  have  been  at  the  west 
end,  where  I  saw  an  oven  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  Within  the  castle  there  are  re- 
mains of  a  fine  and  lofty  church  of  ten 
sides,  built  in  a  light  Gothic  taste :  three 
chapels  are  built  to  the  three  eastern  sides, 
each  of  which  consists  of  five  sides,  except- 
ing the  opening  to  the  church  ;  in  these  it 
des  Judaici."  The  monkish  legend  refers  their 
origin  to  a  curse  uttered  by  the  prophet,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  owners  of  the  garden  to  allow 
himself  and  his  disciples  to  partake  of  their  fruit ! 
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is  probable  that  three  chief  altars  stood. 
The  castle  seeais  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Greek  emperors  when  they  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens." 
Pococke  adds,  that  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  promontory  are  remains  of  a 
town,  "  the  walls  of  which  are  almost  en- 
tire and  are  built  of  large  hewn  stone,  rusti- 
cated." When  this  traveller  visited  the 
spot,  both  castle  and  town  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  untenanted,  but  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  found  a  modern  village  here, 
"  apparently  constructed  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city."  Those  observant  tra- 
vellers add,  "  from  the  commodiousness  of 
the  bay,  the  extent  of  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  rich  plains 
which  are  near  it,  though  now  only  par- 
tially cultivated,  it  would  seem  that  this 
place  was  formerly  of  much  importance, 
and  that  the  neighbourhood,  though  now 
only  thinly  inhabited,  was  once  populous." 

Constantly  as  this  same  remark  applies 
to  vast  and  naturally  fertile  tracts  through- 
out Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  that  both  the  population  and  wealth 
have  so  terribly  decreased  since  the  days  of 
the  Scripture  narratives,  than  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  not  wholly  been 
destroyed  or  banished  by  the  long  succession 
of  wars,  and  of  despotism  more  blighting 
and  destructive  still. 

At  about  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Castel  Pellegrino  stands  a  small  village 
called  Tcmtoora,  supposed  to  occupy  nearly 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Dora,  to  the  south 
of  which  is  a  port,  and  to  the  north  of  that 
a  small  promontory  or  headland,  with  a 
ruined  castle.  Hard  by  this  are  extensive 
ruins,  probably  those  of  the  old  town.  Cap- 
tain Mangles,  however,  saw  nothing  inter- 
esting in  them. 

Still  going  south  for  about  four  miles  from 
Tantoora  we  cross  the  little  river  Koradge, 
which  Pococke  supposes  to  be  identical  with 
the  Chorseus  of  Ptolemy ;  and  at  about  three 
miles  before  reaching  Caesarea  we  cross  the 
river  Zerka,  the  Crocodile  river  of  Pliny,  and 
Beland's  river  Caesarea  of  Palestine.  Belaud 
states  this  river  still  to  merit  the  name  given 
to  it  by  Pliny,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Pococke,  who  was  "  credibly  in- 
formed" that  there  are  crocodiles  in  this 
river,  and  that  some  of  these  had  been  taken 
to  Acre.  "  They  say  that  the  crocodiles  are 
small,  not  above  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
but  that  they  have  taken  some  young  cattle 
that  were  standing  in  the  river ;  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  some  colony  from  Egypt 
that  worshipped-  the  crocodile  came  and 
settled  here,  and  brought  their  deities  with 
them." 

By  far  the  most  interesting  place  between 
Acre  and  Jerusalem  is  the  once  magnificent 
Caesarea.  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  equiva- 
lent name  of  Kaisaria,  but  where  the  splen- 
did city  of  Herod  once  teemed  with  busy 
crowds  there  is  now  not  a  single  inhabitant. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  there  has  not 
in  the  history  of  the  world  been  an  example 
of  a  city  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose 
to  such  an  extraordinary  height  of  splendour 
as  did  this  of  Caesarea,  or  that  exhibits  a 
more  awful  contrast  to  its  former  magnifi- 


cence by  the  present  desolate  appearance  of 
its  ruins.  Its  theatres,  once  resounding 
with  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no  other 
sound  than  the  nightly  cries  of  animals 
roaming  for  their  prey.  Of  its  gorgeous 
palaces  and  its. temples,  enriched  with  the 
choicest  works  of  art,  and  decorated  with 
the  most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace 
can  be  discerned.  Within  the  space  of  ten 
years  after  laying  the  foundation,  from  an 
obscure  fortress  (called  the  Tower  of  Strato, 
as  it  is  said,  after  the  Greek  who  founded  it) 
it  became  the  most  celebrated  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  all  Syria."  Herod  dedicated  it  to 
Augustus,  and  called  it  Caesarea  in  honour  of 
him.  Subsequently  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Vespasian,  who  granted  it  several 
privileges.  The  harbour  of  Caesarea  was 
originally  very  inferior  to  its  other  com- 
mercial aptitudes  ;  but  Josephus  informs  us 
that  Herod  at  a  vast  expense  rendered  it 
one  of  the  most  convenient  harbours  on  that 
coast.  Among  these  works  were  probably 
some  upon  the  flat  rocks  which  Dr.  Pococke 
observed  there,  as  works  so  situated  Avould 
obviously  be  very  serviceable  in  protecting 
shipping  from  the  westerly  winds. 

The  supposed  sites  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  Caesarea  are  such  mere  shapeless 
mounds,  that  no  reasonable  conjectures  can 
be  founded  upon  them  as  to  its  ancient  topo- 
graphy. But  aqueducts,  running  from  north 
to  south,  still  remain  to  testify  by  their  own 
vastness  the  magnificence  and  extent  of  the 
city  which  they  formerly  supplied  with  one 
of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  necessaries. 
The  lower  and  more  easterly  of  these  aque- 
ducts is  on  an  unarched  wall ;  it  is  thirteen 
feet  in  thickness,  and  must  have  conveyed  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  in  its  arched 
channei,which  is  five  feet  and  a  half  in  width. 
The  other  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
nearer  to  the  sea,  and  is  built  on  arches. 
They  are  both  nearly  buried  in  sand,  but 
their  ancient  extent  and  excellence  are  still 
very  perceptible.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  walled  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  the 
time,  and  no  doubt  for  the  advantage,  of 
the  crusaders ;  and  on  a  point  of  land  which 
stretches  from  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  walls  there  are  the  remains  of  a  very 
strong  castle,  full  of  fragments  of  pillars  of 
marble,  granite,  and  a  veiw  beautiful  grey 
alabaster.  As  the  foundation  is  formed  of 
immense  pillars  of  granite,  Captain  Mangles 
infers  that  it  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
some  Roman  temple.  Pococke  says  :  "  With- 
in the  walls  there  are  great  ruins  of  arched 
houses,  which  were  probably  built  during 
the  Holy  War ;  but  the  ground  is  so  over- 
grown with  briers  and  thistles  that  it  was 
impossible  to  examine  any  part  excepting 
where  there  was  a  beaten  path.  It  is  a  re- 
markable resort  for  wild  boars,  which  also 
abound  in  the  neighbouring  plain;  when 
the  Mahomedans  kill  them  they  leave  the 
carcases  upon  the  spot,  as  it  would  defile 
them  to  touch  them.  There  is  no  other  re- 
markable ruin  within  the  walls  except  a 
large  church,  probably  the  cathedral  of  the 
archbishop,  who  had  twenty  bishops  un- 
der him.  It  is  a  strong  buJding,  and  it, 
as  well  as  the  castle,  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  war.    By  what  I  could  con- 
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jecture,  it  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Syrian  churches,  with  three 
naves  -which  ended  to  the  east  in  semicir- 
cles, where  they  had  their  principal  altars." 

Though  the  remains  of  Csesarea  were  so 
extensively  used  as  a  quarry  by  Djezzar  for 
his  repairs  and  buildings,  they  are  still  con- 
siderable. Various  columns  and  masses  of 
stone  are  seen  lying  in  the  sea,  close  to  the 
shore. 

The  historic  fame  of  this  city  of  the  past  is 
very  great.  Repeated  mention  is  made  of 
Csesarea  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  it 
was  that  Paul  was  so  long  detained  a  prison- 
er, and  there,  in  presence  of  king  Agrippa, 
he  delivered  that  eloquent  address  which 
is  preserved  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
It  is  frequently,  too,  named  as  the  port  at 
which  the  apostles  embarked  or  landed,  and 
it  is  mentioned,  also,  as  the  abode  of  Corne- 
lius the  centurion,  and  of  Philip. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  travelled  from  Cse- 
sarea to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jaffa,  or  Joppa, 
in  1816,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  that 
route,  which  has  also  been  subsequently 
taken  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  other  recent 
travellers. 

From  Csesarea,  Mr.  Buckingham  proceeded 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  along  the  sea-side,  the 
road  being  mostly  sandy,  with  occasional 
rocky  interruptions  to  the  seaward.  Di- 
verging from  the  sea,  our  traveller  now  for 
an  hour  pursued  a  desert  track,  when  his 
road  again  turned  seaward,  and  at  about 
three  hours'  distance  from  Csesarea  crossed  a 
low  point  of  land  called  the  Port  of  Aboo 
Zaboora.  The  port  in  question  consists  of  a 
small  bay  obstructed  by  low  shelving  rocks, 
but  much  used  as  a  shipping  port  for  fruit 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa  to  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  Syria.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  road  again  receded  from  the  sea, 
and  having  crossed  a  sandy  desert  for  about 
an  hour,  our  traveller  came  in  sight  of  the 
village  of  El  Sheikh  Moosa,  seated  on  a  hill 
that  rises  from  a  smiling  and  cultivated 
plain,  and  having  a  large  village  in  its  centre. 
Thence  he  crossed  a  still  finer  plain,  especi- 
ally agreeable  as  contrasting  by  its  verdure 
with  the  arid  wastes  that  he  had  lately 
crossed,  and  entered  the  village  of  El  Mukha- 
lid,  which  consists  of  only  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen dwellings.  But  from  the  remains  of  a 
large  building,  consisting  of  two  loopholed 
walls,  and  the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of 
broken  pottery,  he  was  induced  to  con- 
jecture that  it  marked  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Antipatris,  built  by  Herod  and  so  named  in 
honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  This  sup- 
position, however,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
Antipatris,  as  Dr.  Itobinson  and  other  later 
travellers  have  remarked,  is  no  doubt  re- 
presented by  the  village  of  Keft  Saba,  in 
the  plain  further  to  the  eastward.  The 
village  of  Mukhalid  stands  on  the  seaward 
edge  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Sharon,  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings. 

After  crossing  an  extensive  plain,  the 
traveller  reaches  the  village  of  Haram, 
where  are  caves  and  indications  of  exca- 
vated dwellings,  and  thence,  fording  on  the 
way  the  small  stream  of  El-Arsouf,  he  at 
length  arrives  at  Jaffa — the  ancient  Joppa, 
the  so  often  mentioned  port  of  Jerusalem, 


and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient  ports 
in  the  world.  Of  its  high  antiquity  and  of  its 
former  great  importance  we  have  a  undant 
proof;  but  here,  as  throughout  Palestine, 
the  most  absurd  inventions  are  made  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  most  indubitable  and 
interesting  facts.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  pos- 
sessing in  his  time  marks  of  the  chain  which 
bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock  ;  and  the  actual 
skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  to  which  she 
was  exposed  was  long  exhibited  at  Rome  ! 
And  as  though  this  fiction  was  not  bold 
enough  or  extravagant  enough,  we  are 
gravely  assured  that  not  only  was  Jaffa  a 
seaport  prior  to  the  Deluge,  but  also  that  it 
was  here  that  Noah  built  his  ark  ! 

Jaffa,  however,  has  no  need  of  any  such 
absurdities  for  the  vindication  of  its  high 
antiquity  as  a  port.  Here,  as  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  it  Avas  that  Jonah,  upwards  of 
eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
embarked  to  flee  unto  Tarshish :  and  here, 
as  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  St. 
Peter  recalled  Tabitha  to  life.  And  these 
indubitable  proofs  of  its  high  antiquity 
well  correspond  with  its  position  relatively 
to  Judaea,  a  position  which  must  necessa- 
rily have  given  it  a  great  importance  from 
the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. 

Its  antiquity,  however,  and  even  its  im- 
portant position,  have  not  sufficed  to  pre- 
serve Jaffa  from  those  destructive  effects  of 
war  which  have  destroyed  so  many  other 
cities  of  Palestine,  or  reduced  them  to  mere 
and  very  miserable  villages.  Louis  IX.  of 
France  fortified  it  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  neither  his  fortifications  nor  the  efforts 
of  the  Christian  chivalry  could  preserve  it 
from  ravages  so  complete,  that  a  c  lebrated 
French  traveller  who  was  there  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  "  found  nothing 
at  Jaffa  but  a  castle  and  some  caverns." 
Probably  there  is  some  exaggeration  here ; 
at  all  events,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  Jaffa  had  become  a  considerable  and 
prosperous  town,  and  was  well  garrisoned. 
Its  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
the  French,  under  the  first  Napoleon,  is  well 
known. 

In  the  present  day,  Jaffa  for  Yafa)  is  a 
town  of  moderate  size,  with  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  exhibits  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Gardens  and  groves  of 
orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  olives 
and  sycamores,  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance  outside  the  town. 

That  its  position  relatively  to  Judsea,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  Jerusalem,  to 
the  westward  of  which  it  lies  at  only  about 
forty  miles  distance,  has  been  the  sole  means 
of  conferring  importance  upon  Jaffa,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  its  harbour,  though  so 
much  and  during  so  long  a  period  resorted 
to,  is  in  reality  a  very  bad  one.  Dr.  Clarke, 
among  modern  travellers,  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  "  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Me- 
diterranean." And  Josephus, always  a  high 
authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Pa- 
lestine, says  that  "  Joppa  and  Dora  are  small 
maritime  cities  which  are  unfit  for  hariours 
by  reason  of  their  exposure  to  impetuous 
southerly  winds,  which  roll  the  sands  from 
the  sea  upon  the  stones,  and  will  not  allow  of 
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ships  keeping  their  station ;  so  that  the 
merchants  and  mariners  are  there  compelled 
to  ride  at  their  anchors  on  the  sea  itself." 
In  fact,  not  only  the  disadvantage  spoken  of 
hy  Josephus,  but,  also,  numerous  rocks  and 
shoals,  render  the  actual  harbour  so  incon- 
venient and  insecure,  that  to  this  day  ships 
usually  take  up  their  berths  at  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  town. 

Quitting  Jaffa,  the  traveller  proceeds,  in 
a  south-eastwardly  direction,  to  Ramlah,  a 
journey  of  about  three  hours,  or  nine 
miles;  the  hour's  journey  in  those  countries 
being  on  the  average  about  three  miles. 
The  country  thus  traversed  is  of  an  undu- 
lating and  somewhat  wild  aspect,  tolerably 
well  wooded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Jaffa,  but  afterwards  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  trees,  excepting  a  few  olives  on  the 
hills.  This  naked  aspect  is  preserved  until 
Rainlah  is  neared,  and  then  the  trees,  espe- 
cially the  stately  palms,  become  very  nu- 
merous. 

Ramlah,  the  Rama  of  Ephraim,  and  long, 
though  without  sufficient  reason,  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, from  thirty  to  seven-and-thirty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  is  situated  in 
a  smiling  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  inhabited 
by  about  two  thousand  families.  Christian 
travellers  here  mostly  find  their  temporary 
home  in  the  Latin  convent  which  was  found- 
ed by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  occupied  exclusively  by  Spanish  bre- 
thren. The  Armenians  and  Greeks  have 
also  convents  here,  but  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  Turks 
have  two  handsome  mosques,  which  for- 
merly were  Christian  churches.  In  one  of 
these  is  a  beautiful  white  marble  tomb  with 
bas-reliefs  and  gilt  inscriptions  ;  it  contains 
the  remains  of  Aayoub  Bey,  a  Mameluke 
who  had  fled  on  the  French  entering  Egypt, 
and  who  died  here. 

Lxjdda,  now  Lood,  where  St.  Peter  cured 
Eneas  of  the  palsy,  is  now  but  a  poor  vil- 
lage, though  conspicuous  from  a  distance, 
by  the  lofty  minaret  of  its  mosque.  Near 
this  mosque  are  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  George,  frequently  mentioned 
with  admiration  by  the  writers  on  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  early  travellers. 

Upon  the  road  between  Ramlah  and  Je- 
rusalem there  occur  numerous  places  which 
mark  the  sites  of  localities  often  referred 
to  in  the  Bible,  and  hence  possessed  of  un- 
dying interest.  Amongst  these  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Beitoor,  (distinguished  as  El-Tahta 
and  El-Foka,)  which  represent  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Bcthoron ;  Yalo,  the  ancient 
Ajalon  ;  El-Jib,  the  Gibeon  of  sacred  narra- 
tive ;  and  numerous  others.  Many  of  these 
places  are  now,  however,  wholly  without 
inhabitants,  and  the  entire  tract  of  country 
— though  containing  the  principal  line  of 
approach  to  the  sacred  city,  Jerusalem — is, 
like  most  other  parts  of  Palestine,  infest- 
ed by  parties  of  wandering  and  predatory 
Arabs. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  travelled  from  Ram- 
lah to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  a  noble 
English  party,  and  under  the  protection  of 
an  escort  furnished  them  by  the  governor  of 
Jaffa,  thus  describes  the  route.    "  In  about 


two  hours  and  a  half  after  we  left  Ramlah 
Ave  entered  the  mountain-scenery  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judaea.  For  some  time  before  we 
reached  the  mountains  we  kept  looking  up 
at  their  dusky  sides,  as  they  rose  in  tower- 
ing grandeur  to  the  height  of  about  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  our  heads ; 
they  were  covered  with  burnt  grass,  here 
and  there  disclosing  strips  of  the  bare  hori- 
zontal rock. and  diversified  with  a  few  bushy 
trees  that  stood  at  very  forlorn  and  un- 
friendly distances  from  each  other.  Having 
entered  the  mountain  defiles,  we  moved 
along  a  deep  and  most  comfortless  track, 
covered  with  large  and  sharp  stones,  some- 
times down  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
descent,  which  obliged  us  to  alight  and  lead 
our  mules,  and  at  other  times  along  the  dry 
and  stony  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  which  Ave 
had  to  cross  and  recross  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  a  hundred  yards;  Avhile  at 
other  times  we  climbed  a  heavy  and  length- 
ened ascent,  A\rithonly  a  few  shrubs  between 
us  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Thus  we 
continued  ascending  and  descending,  one 
while  round  the  projecting  base  of  the 
mountain,  another  Avhile  winding  in  the 
hollow  curve  formed  by  their  circular 
edges,  till  about  one  o'clock,  when  Ave  ar- 
rived at  a  Avell  of  good  water,  beside  a  ruin- 
ed edifice  that  seemed  to  have  been  erected 
as  a  military  station  to  guard  the  pass. 

"  The  road  continuednearly  the  same 

as  that  already  described.  The  hills  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mountain-scenery  are 
all  of  a  round  and  handsome  shape,  meet- 
ing in  the  base  and  separated  at  the  tops, 
not  in  peaks  or  pointed  acuminations,  but 
like  the  gradual  retiring  of  two  round  balls, 
placedin  ju.vta-position.  Theirsidesare  par- 
tially covered  with  earth,  which  nourishes 
a  feeble  sprinkling  of  grass,  with  here  and 
there  a  dwarf  tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They 
are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  except  on 
the  very  summit,  where  Ave  saAV  the  plough 
going  in  several  places.  They  might  be 
terraced,  but  we  saAV  no  traces  of  their 
having  been  so.  The  features  of  the  Avhole 
scenery  brought  strongly  to  my  recollection 
the  ride  from  Sanquhar  to  Leadhills,  in 
Scotland;  and  to  those  who  have  visited 
that  interesting  part  of  my  native  country, 
I  can  assure  them,  the  comparison  gives  a 
favourable  representation  of  the  hills  of 
Judcca." 

Passing  through  a  country  of  this  de- 
scription, the  traveller  at  length  reaches 
that  great  object  of  the  pilgrim  in  the  East, 
the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem. 


JERUSALEM. 


Were  an  unreflecting  reader  to  take  up 
various  books  of  travels  and  turn  to  their 
descriptions  of  Jerusalem,  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  much  puzzled  at  the  great  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts  given  by  them  of 
its  first  aspect.  All  these  seeming  dis- 
crepancies, however,  are  completely  ex- 
plained aAvay  by  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as 
Jerusalem  in  reality  has  very  various  as- 
pects on  its  several   sides,  travellers    ap- 
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proaching  it  by  different  roads  necessarily 
must  receive  different  impressions  from  its 
first  aspect.  Add  to  this  permanent  cause 
the  varying  influences  of  the  weather,  and 
of  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  we  may  well  believe  any  two  of 
the  travellers  who  give  opposing  descrip- 
tions of  the  first  impression  made  upon  them 
on  approaching  the  Holy  City,  to  be  like 
the  two  knights  in  the  fable  of  the  golden 
and  silver  shield  —  both  right  and  both 
wrong.  Thus,  for  instanc  ',  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
entered  by  the  Damascus  gate,  describes 
the  first  view  of  the  Holy  City,  from  a  hill 
at  about  an  hour's  distance,  as  being  a  most 
impressive  one.  "We  had  not  been  pre- 
pared," says  he,  "for  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  which  the  city  alone  presented. 
Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruiued  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of 
Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were, a  flourish- 
ing and  stately  metropolis,  presenting  a 
magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of 
which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone 
with  inconceivable  splendour.  As  we  drew 
nearer,  our  whole  attention  was  engrossed 
by  its  noble  and  interesting  appearance. 
The  lofty  hills  surrounding  it  give  the  city 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  less  than  it  really 
has." 

"We  think  that  not  a  little  of  the  brilliancy 
with  which  the  Holy  City  first  impressed 
Dr.  Clarke,  is  explained  by  those  few  words, 
glittering  in  the  sun's  rays;  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  under  any  circumstances 
the  city  would  appear  to  more  advantage 
from  the  road  by  which  he  saw  it  than 
from  that  which  leads  from  Jaffa.  Approach- 
ing by  this  latter  road,  Dr.  Hichardson  ap- 
pears to  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
in  his  expectations ;  for  he  exclaims —  These 
plain  emb  ttled  walls  in  the  midst  of  a  bar- 
ren mountain-tract,  do  they  enclose  the 
city  of  Jerusalem?  That  hill  at  a  distance 
on  our  left,  supporting  a  crop  of  barley  and 
crowned  with  a  half-ruined  hoary  mansion — 
is  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  ?  "Where  was 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  where  i3  Mount 
Zion,  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth?  The 
end  of  a  lofty  and  contiguous  mountain 
bounds  our  view  beyond  the  city  on  the 
south,  an  insulated  rock  peaks  up  on  our 
right,  and  a  broad  and  flat-topped  mountain, 
furrowed  by  the  plough,  slopes  down  upon 
our  left.  The  city  is  straight  before  us;  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  stands  in  a  hollow  that 
opens  to  the  east ;  and  the  walls  being  built 
upon  the  higher  ground  on  the  north  and 
on  the  west,  prevent  the  interior  from  being 
seen  in  this  direction.  "We  proceeded  down 
the  gentle  descent,  covered  with  well-trod- 
den grass,  which  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
passengers  had  yet  deprived  of  its  verdure. 
The  ground  sinks  on  our  right  into  what 
has  been  called  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom,  which  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
wall  becomes  a  broad  and  deep  ravine,  that 
passes  the  gate  of  Yaffa,  or  Bethlehem,  and 
runs  along  the  western  wall  of  the  city." 

A  later  traveller,  Mr.  Buckingham,  also 
gives  a  somewhat  unfavourable  account  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  first 
view  of  the  Holy  City.    "  The  appearance  of 


this  celebrated  city,"  he  says,"  independent 
of  the  feelings  and  recollections  which  the 
approach  to  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken,  was 
greatly  inferior  to  my  expectations/and  had, 
certainly,  nothing  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty, 
of  stateliness  or  of  magnificence,  about  it. 
It  appeared  like  a  walled  town  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  having  neither  towers,  nor 
domes,  nor  minarets,  within  it,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  give  even  a  character  to  its  im- 
pressions on  the  beholders,  but  showing, 
chiefly,  flat-roofed  buildings  of  the  most  un- 
ornamented  kind,  seated  amid  rugged  hills, 
on  a  stony  and  forbidding  soil,  with  scarcely 
a  picturesque  object  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  surrounding  view." 

Chateaubriand's  description  is  still  more 
unfavourable  ;  but  we  must  preface  it  with 
the  remark  that  Chateaubriand  is  even  more 
than  usually  guilty  of  the  fault  common 
to  the  generality  of  imaginative  minds — 
proneness  to  exaggerate.  To  men  of  this 
turn  of  mind  everything  is  extreme;  the 
scene  upon  which  they  gaze  becomes,  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  fancy,  bright  as 
"  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemir's  stream," 
or  arid  as  a  desert  and  gloomy  as  a  grave- 
yard. "  "When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,"  says  this  author,  "  Jerusalem  pre- 
sents an  inclined  plane,  descending  from 
west  to  east.  An  embattled  wall,  fortified 
with  towers  and  a  Gothic  castle,  encom- 
passes the  city  all  round;  excepting,  how- 
ever, part  of  Mount  Zion,  which  it  formerly 
enclosed.  In  the  western  quarter,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  the  houses  stand  very 
close;  but  in  the  eastern  part,  along  the 
brook  Kedron,  you  perceive  vacant  spaces; 
among  the  rest,  that  which  surrounds  the 
mosque  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once 
stood  the  castle  of  Antonia,  the  second 
palace  of  Herod. 

"  The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heavy 
square  masses,  very  low,  and  without  chim- 
neys or  windows ;  they  have  flat  terraces 
or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons 
or  sepulchres.  The  Avhole  would  appear  to 
the  eye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the 
steeples  of  the  churches,  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  the  summits  of  a  few  cypresses,  and 
the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity 
of  the  plan.  On  beholding  these  stone  build- 
ings, encompassed  by  a  stony  country,  you 
are  ready  to  inquire  if  they  are  not  the  con- 
fused monuments  of  a  cemetery  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert. 

"  Enter  the  city,  but  nothing  will  you 
there  find  to  make  amends  for  the  dulness 
of  its  exterior.  You  lose  yourself  among 
narrow  and  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up- 
hill, there  down,  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  and  you  walk  among  clouds  of 
dust  or  loose  stones.  Canvass,  stretched  from 
house  to  house,  increases  the  gloom  of  this 
labyrinth.  Bazaars,  roofed  over  and  fraught 
with  infection,  completely  exclude  the  light 
from  the  desolate  city.  A  few  paltry  shops 
expose  nothing  but  wretchedness  to  view, 
and  even  these  are  frequently  shut,  from 
apprehension  of  the  passage  of  a  cadi.  Not 
a  creature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  not  a 
creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then 
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a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  con- 
cealing under  his  garments  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  hard 
earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldiers.  Aside, 
in  a  corner,  the  Arab  butcher  is  slaughter- 
ing some  animal,  suspended  by  the  legs 
from  a  ruined  wall ;  from  his  haggard  and 
ferocious  look,  and  his  bloody  hands,  you 
would  suppose  that  he  had  been  cutting 
the  throat  of  a  fellow-creature,  rather  than 
killing  a  lamb.  The  only  noise  that  from 
time  to  time  is  heard  in  the  city  is  the  gal- 
loping of  the  steed  of  the  desert,  bearing 
the  janissary  who  brings  the  head  of  the 
Bedouin,  or  who  returns  from  plundering 
the  unhappy  fellah. 

"  Amid  this  extraordinary  desolation  you 
must  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  two 
circumstances  still  more  extraordinary. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  two  classes 
of  independent  people  find  in  their  reli- 
gion sufficient  fortitude  to  enable  them  to 
surmount  such  complicated  wretchedness. 
Here  reside  communities  of  Christian 
monks,  whom  nothing  can  compel  to  for- 
sake the  tomb  of  Christ;  neither  plunder, 
nor  personal  ill  treatment,  nor  menaces  of 
death  itself.  Night  and  day  they  chaunt 
their  hymns  around  the   Holy  Sepulchre. 

Cast  your  eyes 

between  the  Temple  and  Mount  Sion  ;  be- 
hold another  petty  tribe,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  The 
particular  objects  of  every  species  of  de- 
gradation, these  people  bow  their  heads 
without  murmuring;  they  endure  every 
kind  of  insult  without  demanding  justice  ; 
they  sink  beneath  repeated  blows  without 
sighing;  if  their  head  be  required,  they 
present  it  to  the  scimitar.  On  the  death  of 
any  member  of  this  proscribed  community, 
his  companions  go  at  night  and  inter  him 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  shadow 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  Enter  the  abodes  of 
these  people,  you  will  find  them,  amid  the 
most  abject  wretchedness,  instructing  their 
children  to  read  a  mysterious  book  which 
they  in  their  turn  will  teach  their  offspring 
to  read.  What  they  did  five  thousand 
years  ago,  these  people  still  continue  to  do. 
Seventeen  times  have  they  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  yet  nothing  can 
discourage  them,  nothing  can  prevent  them 
from  turning  their  faces  towards  Sion.  To 
see  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  must 
doubtless  excite  surprise.  But,  to  be  struck 
with  supernatural  astonishment,  you  must 
view  them  at  Jerusalem;  you  must  behold 
these  rightful  masters  of  Judaea  living  as 
slaves  and  strangers  in  their  own  country  ; 
you  must  behold  them  expecting,  under  all 
oppressions,  a  king  who  is  to  deliver  them. 
Crushed  by  the  cross  that  condemns  them, 
skulking  near  the  Temple  of  which  not  one 
stone  is  left  upon  another,  they  continue  in 
their  deplorable  infatuation.  The  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  are  swept  from 
the  earth  ;  and  a  petty  tribe,  whose  origin 
preceded  that  of  those  great  nations,  still 
exists  unmixed  among  the  ruins  of  its  na- 
tive land." 

Sir  Frederick  Henniker  tells  us  that  "  Je- 
rusalem is  called,  even  by  Mahometans,  El 


Gootz,  El  Koudes,  or  the  Blessed  City.  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted,  the 
houses  dirty  and  rugged,  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  The  best  view  of  it 
is  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  it  commands 
the  exact  shape,  and  nearly  every  particu- 
lar, viz.  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Armenian  convent,  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  round  topped 
houses,  and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the 
city.  Without  the  walls  are  a  Turkish 
burial-ground,  the  tomb  of  David,  and  a 
small  grove  near  the  tomb  of  the  kings; 
and  all  the  rest  is  a  surface  of  rock  on  which 
are  a  few  trees.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
the  St.  Peter's  of  Turkey,  and  the  various 
saints  are  held  respectively  by  their  own 
faithful  in  equal  veneration.  The  building 
itself  has  a  light  pagoda-like  appearance ; 
the  garden  in  which  it  stands  occupies  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city,  and,  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  desert,  is  beautiful. 
The  burial-place  of  the  Jews  is  over  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  and  the  fees  for  breaking 
the  soil  afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
governor." 

"The  burial-place  of  the  Turks,"  con- 
tinues Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  "  is  under 
the  walls,  near  St.  Stephen's  gate.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  I  was  witness 
to  the  ceremony  of  parading  a  corpse  round 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  and  then  bringing  it 
forth  for  burial.  I  hastened  to  the  grave, 
but  was  soon  driven  away ;  from  all  that  I 
have  been  told  it  would  have  been  worth 
seeing.  The  grave  is  strewn  with  red  earth, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ager  Damnscenus 
of  which  Adam  was  made ;  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse  is  placed  a  stick,  and  the  priests 
tell  him  that  the  devil  will  tempt  him  to 
become  a  Christian,  but  that  he  must  make 
great  use  of  his  stick ;  that  his  trial  will 
last  three  days,  and  that  then  he  will  find 
himself  in  a  mans  on  of  glory,  &c." 

To  these  differently-coloured  impressions 
let  us  add  that  of  a  much  more  recent  travel- 
ler, Dr.  Wilson,  whose  first  view  of  the 
Holy  City  was  gained  from  an  eminence  to 
the  southward.  This  height  is  crowned  by 
a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Elias.  The  sum- 
mit is  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent,  and— says 
our  authority — "  in  a  moment  Jerusalem 
was  before  our  view !  We  stood  still  in 
solemn  silence,  and  again  went  forward,  and 
stood  still  and  gazed.  Our  feelings  were  so 
overpowering  that  we  could  neither  under- 
stand them  nor  give  them  expression.  '  I 
am  strangely  disappointed,'  at  last  said  my 
companion ;  '  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
scime  strangely  affecting.'  The  only  suit- 
able response  was  in  the  language  of 
Scripture — '  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary 
that  was  full  of  people !  How  is  she  become 
as  a  widow  ! ' — '  From  the  daughter  of  Zion 

all  her  beauty  is  departed.' '  Yes,' 

replied  my  friend, '  Jerusalem  Avas  the  most 
highly  favoured  and  the  most  guilty ;  and  it* 
is  now  the  most  signa'.ly  punished  city  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.'  Ages  have  passed 
away  since  its  glorious  temple  and  palaces, 
and  towers  and  residences,  were  over- 
thrown ;  and  it  is  not  now  that  we  have  to 
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expect  to  find  in  it  anything  approaching 
to  its  former  magnificence.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  dis- 
cern ;  and  that  beauty  of  situation — in  the 
eminence  and  slopes  of  the  platform  on 
■which  it  stands,  and  in  its  natural  defences 
on  two  of  its  sides  —  still  remains,  though 
only  a  glimpse  of  it  is  got  on  the  approach 
from  Lethlehem.  The  southern  wall,  with 
a  few  domes  and  minarets  overtopping  it, 
and  the  mosques  covering  the  sepulchres  of 
David  and  the  other  kings  of  Judah,  on 
Mount  Zion,  were  all  that  here  appeared  to 
our  view."  (Lands  of  the  Bible.  Edinburgh, 
1847.) 

Such  is  the  outward  aspect  of  the  '  widow- 
ed Queen,  forgotten  Zion  ' — 
"  Is  this  thy  place  and  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  the  craggy  stone  ? 
Where  suns  unblest  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And    way-worn     pilgrims    seek    the    scanty 

spring? 
Where  now  the  pomp  which  kings  with  envy 

view'd  ? — 
"Where  now  the  might  which  all  those  kings 

subdued  ? 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate- 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait; 
No     prophet- bards,    thy     glittering     courts 

among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song  ; 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  is  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade." 

There  can,  however, be  no  doubt,  not  only 
that  some  travellers  greatly  exaggerate  the 
actual  gloom,  squalor,  and  deformity,  of  Je- 
!  rusalem,  but  that  they  go  thither  under  the 
impression  of  a  somewhat  absurd  delusion. 
They  appear  to  have  entertained  the  expect- 
ation of  seeing  the  invisible,  and  of  finding 
the  disappeared  of  mortal  vision  !  To  tread 
the  very  soil  which  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  to  gaze  upon  the  very  rocks  and 
plains  upon  which  He  gazed,  and  among 
which  he  ministered  in  life  and  agonized  in 
dying  upon  the  Cross  that  man  might  live 
eternally,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  privi- 
leges that  European  wealth  enjoys;  and  we 
may  justly  deem  the  taking  advantage  of 
that  privilege  a  sure  proof  of  high  feeling 
and  of  cultivated  intellect.  But  to  ex- 
pect to  find  in  semi-barbarous  Turkey  the 
resplendent  Jerusalem  of  the  olden  day  is 
surely  absurd  !  Jerusalem  is  no  worse  than 
other  Turkish  towns  as  to  even  its  general 
aspect  and  accommodations;  and  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  other  cities  in  the  world,  at 
least  for  this,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
doubts  or  errors  of  exact  topographical 
detail,  and  whatever  may  be  the  impostures 
and  ludicrous  inventions cf  monks  and  of  Jeiv- 
iih  ciceroni,  here  is  the  undoubted  site  of 
events  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  in  the 
history  of  Man.  "  Still  the  eloquent  air 
breathes,  burns  "  with  the  accents  of  David, 
of  Solomon,  of  the  Maccabees,  of  the  Bap- 
tist, of  the  Saviour,  of  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs ;  and  here,  too,  still  rise  the 
rocks,  and  smile  the  valleys,  and  gush  the 
springs,  and  flow  the  streams,  which  mon- 
archs  and  heroes,  the  Saviour  and  saints, 
once  looked  upon  and  loved.     To  gaze  upon 


these  scenes  is  a  great  privilege,  to  en- 
deavour to  trace  out  the  precise  scene  of 
each  especial  event  of  which  we  have  read 
in  the  most  precious  of  all  histories,  is  an 
employment  that  does  honour  alike  to  the 
hearts  and  the  heads  of  those  who  engage 
in  it ;  but  to  make  it  matter  of  marvel  and 
of  murmuring  that  a  modern  Turkish  town 
does  not  exhibit  the  architectural  glories 
of  the  antique  and  holy  city  which  David 
ruled  and  Solomon  adorned,  is  simply  an 
absurdity.  A  moderately  attentive  perusal 
of  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  suffice  to 
obviate  all  such  absurdity,  by  showing  how 
all  but  literally  complete  was  the  destruction 
of  old  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The  site 
remains,  the  city  has  ages  agone  disappear- 
ed, and  he  who  complains  of  being  disap- 
pointed because  he  no  longer  sees  the  archi- 
tectural grandeurs  of  the  sceptered  Solo- 
mon, might  with  equal  show  of  judgment 
and  erudition  express  disappointment  that 
he  cannot  find,  still  standing  in  the  Arabian 
Desert,  the  tents  of  the  nomade  Abraham. 
But,  to  proceed  with  our  extracts  from 
those  who  have  personally  visited  Jeru- 
salem as  it  now  is  : — 

"  To  men  interested  in  tracing  within  the 
walls,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,"  antiquities  which 
are  referred  to  in  sacred  history,  no  spec- 
tacle can  be  more  mortifying  than  the  city 
in  its  present  state.  The  mistaken  piety  of 
the  early  Christians  in  attempting  to  pre- 
serve, has  either  confused  or  annihilated  the 
memorials  which  it  was  anxious  to  render 
conspicuous.  Viewing  the  havoc  thus  made, 
it  may  now  be  regretted  that  the  Holy  Land 
Avas  ever  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  who  were  far  less  barbarous  than 
their  conquerors.  The  absurdity,  for  in- 
stance, of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Judaea  into 
shrines  and  chapels,  and  of  disguising  the 
face  of  nature  with  painted  domes  and  gilded 
marble  coverings,  by  way  of  commemorating 
the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death,  is 
so  evident  and  so  lamentable,  that  even 
Sandys,  with  all  his  credulity ,  could  not  avoid 
saying,  '  Those  natural  forms  are  utterly 
deformed,  which  would  have  better  satisfied 
the  beholder,  and  too  much  regard  hath 
rendered  them  less  regardable.'  " 

"  It  is  a  tantalizing  thing,"  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  (whose  account  of  Jerusalem 
was  perhaps  the  best  that  we  possessed, 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  invaluable 
'Biblical  Researches'  of  Dr.  Robinson,) 
"  for  the  traveller  avIio  wishes  to  recognise 
in  his  walks  the  site  of  particular  buildings, 
of  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
descriptions  both  of  the  inspired  and  the 
Jewish  historians  are  entirely  removed  and 
razed  from  their  foundation,  without  a  trace 
or  a  name  being  left  behind  to  point  out 
where  they  once  stood.  Not  an  ancient 
tower,  or  gate,  or  wall,  or  scarcely  even  a 
stone  of  any  of  them,  remains.  The  founda- 
tions are  not  only  broken  up,  but  every 
fragment  of  which  they  were  composed  is 
swept  away,  and  the  spectator  looks  upon 
the  bare  rock  with  hardly  a  sprinkling  of 
earth  to  point  out  the  pleasure-gardens  of 
Jerusalem,  or  her  groves  of  idolatrous  de- 
votion.  And  when  we  consider  the  palaces. 
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and  towers,  and  walls  about  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  stones  of  which  some  of  them  were 
constructed  were  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen 
broad,  and  seven  and  a  half  thick,  we  feel 
scarcely  more  astonished  at  the  sti'errgth, 
skill,  and  perseverance  by  which  they  were 
constructed,  than  shocked  by  the  relentless 
and  brutal  hostility  by  which  they  were 
scattered  and  overthrown,  and  utterly  re- 
moved from  our  sight.  A  few  gardens  still 
remain  on  the  sloping  base  of  Mount  Zion, 
watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  the  gar- 
dens of  Gethsemane  are  still  in  a  sort  of 
ruined  cultivation  ;  the  fences  are  broken 
down  and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the 
hand  that  dressed  and  fed  them  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a 
languishing  verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of 
those  trees  from  Avhieh  it  derives  its  name  ; 
but  all  round  about  Jerusalem  the  general 
aspect  is  blighted  and  barren;  the  grass  is 
withered ;  the  bare  rock  looks  through  the 
scanty  sward;  and  the  very  grain,  like  the 
starving  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in  doubt 
whether  to  come  to  maturity  or  to  die  in 
the  ear.  The  vine  that  was  brought  from 
Egypt  is  cut  from  the  midst  of  the  land ; 
the  vineyards  are  wasted  ;  the  hedges  are 
taken  away  ;  and  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
dead  are  open  and  tenantless.  " 

We  have  already  sufficiently  shown  the 
utter  absurdity,  alike  of  expecting  to  find 
in  modern  Jerusalem  the  architectural  as- 
pect of  her  destroyed  predecessor,  and  of  all 
lamentations  about  the  disappointment  of 
an  expectation  so  egregiously  unfounded. 
We  may  add,  that  as  a  modern  Turkish  town 
Jerusalem  is  of  moderate  extent,  its  walls 
enclosing  a  circuit  of  about  two  and  a  half 
miles,  and  that  its  aspect,  as  viewed  by  the 
approaching  traveller,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
good-looking  and  attractive.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  it  may  be  pronounced  even  digni- 
fied and  imposing.  The  walls,  which  are 
strengthened  at  intervals  with  towers  and 
battlements,  are  of  stone,  and  exhibit  a 
massive  appearance. 

All  doubts  about  the  present  extent  of 
this  famous  city,  as  well  as  about  several 
of  the  disputed  points  in  the  topography  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  been  re- 
moved by  a  trigonometrical  survey  which 
was  executed  by  the  English  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  in  1841,  after  the  close  of  the 
warlike  operations  of  the  British  fleet  upon 
the  Syrian  coast.  This  survey  has  been 
subsequently  given  to  the  world,  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  comment 
by  those  writers  who  are  interested  in  dis- 
puted points  concerning  the  determination 
of  the  sacred  sites  in  and  about  the  city.l  It 
is,  however,  to  the  measurements  made  by 
Mr.  Catherwood,  in  1835,  and  to  the  accurate 
topographical  observations  of  Dr.  Robinson 
(first  communicated  to  the  world  through  the 
"  Biblical  Researches"  of  that  able  writer,) 

i  The  Holy  City:  by  the  Rev.  G.  Williams, 
M.  A.  (London:  1849).— On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  &c,  by  E.  Fnlkener,  Esq.  (Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  1853.) 

2  That  is,  when  there  is  any  water  in  its  bed, 
which  is  only  during  or  immediately  after  the 
rains.  The  valley  of  the  Cedron,  like  most  of  the 
valleys  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  only  the  bed  of  a 


a  few  years  later,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  clear  and  positive  knowledge  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  situation  and  aspect 
of  the  Holy  City  of  the  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian alike. 

Modern  Jerusalem  occupies  part  of  a  rocky 
plateau,  intermediate  in  position  between 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea — but  nearer  the  latter. 
It  stands  upon  ground  which  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  considerably  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  ground  includes  the  hills  anciently 
known  by  the  names  of  Acra  and  Zion,  to- 
gether with  Moriah,  upon  which  the  Temple 
formerly  stood.  A  portion  of  Mount  Zion, 
however,  lies  without  the  modern  walls, 
which  enclose  a  much  less  considerable  cir- 
cuit than  belonged  to  the  ancient  city  in  its 
most  flourishing  period.  The  south-western 
brow  of  Zion,  which  is  outside  the  walls  of 
modern  Jerusalem,  is  2535  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rocky  plateau  upon  which  the  city 
stands  stretches  far  to  the  northward,  in 
the  direction  of  Nablous.  On  the  other  three 
sides  Jerusalem  is  limited  by  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys;  on  the  east  and  south,  indeed, 
by  valleys  so  deep  and  narrow  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  called  ravines.  The  eastern  val- 
ley is  that  through  which  the  brook  Cedron 
flows,2  and  which  was  anciently  called  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat:  it  divides  the  city 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  rises  imme 
diately  to  the  eastward.  The  valley  to  the 
southward  of  the  city  is  that  which  the  Jcavs 
called  by  the  name  of  Ben-Hinnom,  or  the 
Valley  of  the  Sons  of  Hinnom — the  Greek 
Gehenna :  this  divides  Mount  Zion  from  the 
eminence  entitled  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
sel."3 The  western  valley  was  formerly 
known  as  the  valley  of  Gihon. 

The  Mount  of  Olives — or  Jebel  Toor,  as  it 
is  now  called  by  the  Arabs — is  a  long  line  of 
hills,  with  three  conspicuous  summits.  The 
central  summit,  which  is  the  most  elevated, 
rises  to  2724  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  consequently  two  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  ground  upon  which  Jerusalem 
stands.  It  hence  overlooks  the  entire  city, 
which  seems  spread  out,  as  it  were,  iu  a  map 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  traveller  who  gazes 
from  it  upon  the  ravines  below.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is, 
indeed,  most  extensive  :  it  stretches  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  south-east  over  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  including  the  -whole  tract 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  with  —  U 
the  southward — the  country  towards  Beth 
lehem  and  the  neighbouring  wilderness  of 
Judrea. 

The  highest  portion  of  Mount  Zion  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom,  (that  is,  the 
eastern  and  southern  valleys,)  at  their  point 

watercourse,  altogether  dry  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year. 

3  From  a  tradition  of  the  monies  that  the  ruins 
on  its  summit  represent  the  country-house  of 
Caiaphas,  in  which,  according  to  them,  the  Jew^ 
took  counsel  to  destroy  Jesus.  The  name,  however 
as  Dr.  Robinson  shows,  is  really  of  modern  appli- 
cation. 
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of  junction.  The  highest  part  of  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,  to  the  southward  of  the 
city,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  Zion,  but 
not  quite  so  steep. 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  to  this  account 
of  the  site  of  Jerusalem  the  vivid  and.  truth- 
ful description  conveyed  in  the  verses  of 
Tasso— 

"Jerusalem  is  seated  on  two  hills 

Of  height  unlike,  and  turned  side  to  side ; 
The  space  between  a  gentle  valley  fills, 

From  mount  to  mount  expansed  far  and  wide; 
Three  sides  are  sure  inehas'd  with  crags  and  hills, 

The  rest  is  easy,  scant  to  rise  espied ; 
But  mighty  bulwarks  fence  that  plainer  part, 

So  art  helps  nature,  nature  strengtheneth  art. 

The  town  is  stored  of  troughs  and  cisterns,  made 

To  keep  fresh  water,  but  the  country  seems 
Devoid  of  grass,  unfit  for  plowman's  trade, 

Not  fertile,  moist  with  rivers,  wells,  and  streams. 
There  grow  few  trees  to  make  the  summer's  shade, 

To  shieid  the   parched  land  from    scorching 
beams, 
Save  that  a  wood  stands  six  miles  from  the  town, 

With  aged  cedars  dark,  and  shadows  brown. 

By  East,  among  the  dusty  valleys,  glide 

The  silver  streams  of  Jordan's"  crystal  flood; 
By  West,  the  midland  sea,  with  bounders  tied 

Of  sandy  shores,  where  Joppa  whilom  stood; 
By  North,  Samaria  stands,  and  on  that  side 

The  golden  calf  was  reared  in  Bethel's  wood; 
Bethlem  by  South,  where  Christ  incarnate  was, 

A  pearl  in  steel,  a  diamond  set  in  brass." 

The  account  of  the  great  Italian  poet  is 
strictly  accurate.  The  country  about  Jeru- 
salem, Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  is  not  naturally  fer- 
tile. "The  rocks  everywhere  come  out  up- 
on the  surface,  which  in  many  parts  is  also 
thickly  strewed  with  loose  stones;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  barren  and 
dreary.  Yet  the  olive  thrives  here  abund- 
antly ;  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  thp 
valleys  and  level  places,  but  they  are  less 
productive  than  in  the  region  of  Hebron 
and  Nablous.  Neither  vineyards  nor  fig- 
trees  flourish  on  the  high  ground  around 
the  city,  though  the  latter  are  found  in  the 
gardens  below  Siloam,  and  are  very  fre- 
quent  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem." 

The  height  of  the  walls  which  enclose  Je- 
rusalem varies  with  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  being  in  some  places  not  more  than 
twenty-five  feet,  and  in  other  and  more 
exposed  situations  as  much  as  from  sixty  to 
seventy -five  feet.  But  on  entering  the  city 
all  the  ideas  of  grandeur  which  may  have 
been  encouraged  by  its  distant  appearance 
are  immediately  dispelled, and  the  miserable 
reality  is  brought  vividly  home  to  the  mind. 
The  streets  are  full  of  inequalities,  many  of 
which  result  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
rubbish  of  ages,  and  are  also  narrow  and 
badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly 
with  raised  stones,  with  a*  deep  channel  for 
beasts  of  burden  in  the  middle ;  their  breadth 
seldom  exceeds  eight  or  ten  feet.  In  many 
places  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street 
meet  over-head,  so  that  the  road  runs  un- 
der a  succession  of  arches,  which  are  barely 
high  enough  to  allow  a  person  on  horseback 
to  pass  beneath  them.  The  houses  are  near- 
ly all  built  of  stone,  since  timber  requires 
to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance, 


and  is  hence  little  used  ;  as  usual  in  Oriental 
cities,  there  are  few  windows  towards  the 
street,  light  being  admitted  to  the  apart 
ments  from  interior  court-yards.  All  the 
houses  are  furnished  with  cisterns,  or  re- 
servoirs for  the  collection  of  the  rain-water, 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  mainly  depend 
for  their  supply  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Many  of  the  larger  dwellings 
are  provided  with  several  of  these  cisterns, 
which  generally  occupy  the  ground -floor, 
or  cells  formed  for  the  purpose  below  its 
level,  and  into  which  the  water  that  falls  on 
the  roof  is  conducted  by  means  of  open 
pipes  or  gutters.  The  greater  number  of 
those  used  in  the  present  day  are  probably 
of  ancient  construction,  being  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  ruinous  state,  and  habitations 
which  have  a  respectable  appearance  from 
the  street  are  often  found,  upon  entering 
them,  to  be  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Robinson  to  amount  to  11,500 
in  number,  of  whom  about  4500  are  Moham- 
medans, about  3000  JeAvs,  and  about  3500 
Christians,  not  including  the  inmates  of  the 
convents,  allowing  for  whom,  and  for  vari- 
ous possible  omissions  in  the  above  enumer- 
ation, the  whole  number  of  11,500  is  made 
up.  Other  recent  estimates,  however,  make 
the  entire  population  amount  to  15,000. 

Jerusalem  is  entered  by  four  gates,  which 
face  the  cardinal  points.  That  on  the  north 
side  is  called  the  Damascus  Gate  ;  that  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city  is  St.  Stephen's  Gate  ; 
to  the  south,  the  Zion  Gate  ;  and  on  the  west- 
ern side,  the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  interior  of  the 
city  is  distinguished  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  which  its  inhabitants  re- 
spectively occupy,  as  the  Mohammedan, 
Christian,  Armenian,  and  Jewish,  quarters. 
The  Armenian  quarter  is  to  the  south-west, 
the  Jewsh  quarter  to  the  south-eastward, 
and  the  Christian  quarter  to  the  north-west. 
The  Mohammedans  occupy  the  remaining 
and  larger  quarter  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
above  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of 
the  ancient  city,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
of  larger  extent  than  modern  Jerusalem. 

"The  city  of  Jerusalem,"  says  the  ac- 
curate Jew,  "  is  fortified  with  three  walls 
on  such  parts  as  are  not  encompassed  with 
impassable  valleys;  for  in  such  places  it 
has  but  one  wall.  The  city  was  built  upon 
two  hills,  Avhich  are  opposite  to  one  an- 
other, and  have  a  valley  dividing  them 
asunder,  at  which  valley  the  corresponding 
rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  terminate.  Of 
these  hills,  that  which  contains  the  upper 
city  is  much  the  higher,  and  in  length  more 
direct ;  accordingly,  it  was  called  the  Cita- 
del by  King  David;  he  was  the  father  of 
that  Solomon  who  built  this  Temple  at  the 
first;  but  it  is  by  us  called  the  Upper  Mar- 
ket-place. But  the  other  hill,  which  was 
called  Acra,  and  sustains  the  lower  city,  is 
of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when  she  is  gib- 
bous. Over  against  this  there  was  a  third 
hill,  naturally  lower  than  Acra,  and  parted 
formerly  from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley. 
However,  in  those  times  when  the  Asmo- 
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neans  reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley 
with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the  city 
to  the  Temple.  They  then  took  off  part  of 
the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  be  of 
less  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that  the 
Temple  might  be  superior  to  it.  Now  the 
Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, and  was  that  which  we  before  told  you 
distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  from 
that  of  the  loAver,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam  ; 
for  that  is  the  name  of  a  fountain  which 
hath  sweet  water  in  it,  and  that,  too,  in 
great  plenty.  But  on  the  outside  these 
hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and, 
by  reason  of  the  precipices  on  both  sides, 
are  everywhere  impassable."  (Wars,  b.  v. 
C  4.) 

"In  my  opinion,"  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
"  the  western  wall  of  the  city  stretched 
along  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  as  far  as  it  con- 
tinues, and  then  passed  over  to  the  brook 
Kedron.  The  city  was  thus  encompassed  on 
the  west  and  on  the  south  by  the  ravine,  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  Kedron  ;  and  on 
the  north,  as  is  stated  by  Josephus,  it  had 
no  protection  whatever  but  from  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  which,  we 
are  assured  by  the  same  authority,  was 
almost  impregnable.  The  fortifications  were 
begun  by  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  after  his 
death  the  Jews  purchased  from  the  emperor 
Claudius  permission  to  continue  them,  and 
went  on  and  completed  the  walls,  to  the 
height  of  thirty-seven  feet  and  the  breadth 
of  fifteen  feet,  with  great  stones  of  thirty 
feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  broad.  One  portion 
of  the  army  of  Titus  encamped  on  Scopus,  a 
hill  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  stadia,  or 
seven  furlongs,  from  the  city,  on  the  north, 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  its  elevat- 
ed situation,  affording  a  fine  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Between  the  hill  Scopus  and  the 
northern  wall  of  the  city  was  a  sloping  plain, 
which  was  covered  with  gai'dens,  monu- 
ments, and  trees,  which  were  all  destroyed ; 
but  the  ground  still  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion :  generally  speaking,  it  is  covered  with 
a  thin  sprinkling  of  earth,  and  is  under 
cultivation.  Another  division  of  the  Roman 
army,  in  which  was  the  tenth  legion,  which 
came  through  Jericho,  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  six  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at 
the  mount  called  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
lies  over  against  the  city  on  the  east  side, 
and  is  parted  from  it  by  a  deep  valley  which 
is  called  Kedron.  This  ground,  also,  answers 
the  description,  and  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  occupies  the  same 
site  now  that  it  did  in  the  days  of  Titus; 
only  that  it  is  not  so  large,  and  docs  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  space  that  it  did 
then." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  inherent  and 
inevitable  difficulty  of  identifying  sites 
which  the  events  formerly  enacted  or  the 
structures  formerly  standing  upon  them 
render  so  interesting  alike  to  our  feelings 
and  to  our  imagination,  is  still  further  in- 
creased and  complicated  by  the  countless 
monkish  traditions  which  prevail  through- 
out the  Holy  Land.  In  many  of  those  cases 
where  the  monks  pretend  to  show,  with  cir- 
cumstantial minuteness,  the  exact  scenes  of 
sacred  events,  (even  to  their  smallest  de- 


tails,) there  exists  abundant  internal  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  the  absurdity  as  well  as 
the  effrontery  of  the  assertions.  One  of  the 
first  places,  for  instance,  to  which  the  devout 
or  curious  traveller  is  conducted  is  a  spacious 
grotto  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Holy  City.  This  grotto,  or  cave,  is  boldly 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  and  the  traveller's  attention 
is  especially  directed  to  a  shelving  projection 
of  rock  at  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  is  positively  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
prophet's  bed,  and  supposing  the  grotto  to 
have  been  his  abode,  such  would  not  im- 
probably have  been  the  use  made  of  the 
rocky  shelf  in  question.  But  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  support  either  assertion. 
In  this  case, however, — as,  indeed,  in  respect 
of  every  locality  in  the  Holy  Land, — there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  each  site  and 
object  pointed  out  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion and  regard,  though  perhaps  not  in 
connexion  with  the  person  or  the  event 
with  whom  or  with  which  the  monks  so 
boldly  and  so  positively  claim  connexion 
for  it.  Limited  as  the  Holy  Land  is,  when 
compared  to  the  number  and  the  vastness 
of  the  events  of  its  history,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  affirmed  that  there  can  be  but  few 
sites  and  still  fewer  objects  which  are  not, 
in  fact,  connected  with  some  hallowed  name 
or  with  some  striking  event ;  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  remarked  that,  as  in  the  al- 
leged abode  of  Jeremiah,  many  of  the  ob- 
jects which  are  venerated  by  the  Christians 
are  held  in  equal  veneration  by  both  Jews 
and  Turks — a  pretty  sure  proof  that,  how- 
ever old  traditions  may  have  been  warped 
or  misinterpreted  by  modern  error  or  by 
modern  fraud,  such  objects  have  been  tradi- 
tionally handed  down  to  our  veneration  or 
attention.  The  great  danger  alike  of  the 
reader  and  of  the  traveller  is  that  of  yield- 
ing too  implicit  a  belief  to  the  over  precise 
statements  which  monkish  and  other  guides 
make,  but  which,  in  many  cases,  they  do  not, 
because  they  cannot,  support  by  a  particle 
of  reasonable  evidence. 

The  grottos  which  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  Holy  Land,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  are  fa- 
vourite places  of  monkish,  and  generally 
unauthenticated,  identification.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  grottos 
famous  as  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings.  In 
most  cases  there  is  but  one  difficulty  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  the  positive  nomen- 
clature of  the  monks  and  other  guides ;  we 
only  wonder  how  they  can  be  bold  enough 
not  only  to  assert,  but  also  to  call  upon  us 
to  believe,  statements  which,  positive  as 
they  are,  rest  upou  no  sort  of  authority, 
and',  indeed,  are  in  many  cases  obviously  in- 
correct. But  in  the  case  of  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Kings  we  have  a  double  difficulty  to 
deal  with ;  of  what  kings  were  these  caves 
or  grottos  the  sepulchres?  Of  the  burial- 
places  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah 
we  have  precise  information  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Ave  are  quite  sure  that  these 
grottos  are  not  their  sepulchres.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  sepulchres  is 
quite  certain,  and  from  their  magnitude  Ave 
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may  readily  suppose  them  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated as  the  last  resting-places  of  royal 
mortality.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
why  they  have  been  called  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Kings,  were  there  not  some  founda- 
tion for  the  title.  Maundrell  suggested  that 
here,  probably,  were  buried  Hezekiah  and 
also  the  sons  of  David,  spoken  of  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  S3  :  Chateaubriand  thought  that  Herod 
the  tetrarch  might  have  been  their  occu- 
pant. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  lie  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  yards  from  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  \  alley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  "  Whoever,"  continues  Maundrell, 
"  was  buried  bere,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
place  itself  discovers  so  great  an  expense 
of  both  labour  and  treasure,  that  we  may 
well  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of 
kings.  You  approach  it  on  the  east  side 
through  an  entrance  cvit  out  of  the  natural 
rock,  which  admits  you  into  an  open  court 
of  about  forty  paces  square,  cut  down  into 
the  rock,  with  which  it  is  encompassed  in- 
stead of  walls.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
court  is  a  portico,  nine  paces  long  and  four 
broad,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the  natural 
rock.  There  is  a  kind  of  architrave  running 
along  its  front,  adorned  with  sculpture  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  still  discernible  but  much 
defaced  by  time.  At  the  end  of  the  portico, 
on  the  left  hand,  you  descend  to  the  pass- 
age into  the  sepulchres.  The  door  is  now 
so  obstructed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  some  difficulty  to  creep 
through  it  ;  but,  within,  you  arrive  in  a 
large  fair  room,  about  seven  or  eight  yards 
square ,  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Its  sides 
and  ceiling  are  so  exactly  square,  and  its 
angles  so  just,  than  no  architect  with  levels 
and  plummets  could  build  a  room  more  regu- 
lar ;  and  the  whole  is  so  firm  and  entire, 
that  it  may  be  called  a  chamber  hollowed 
out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  From  this  room 
you  pass  into  six  more,  one  within  another, 
all  of  the  same  fabric  with  the  first.  Of 
these  the  two  innermost  are  deeper  than 
the  rest,  having  a  second  descent  into  them 
of  about  six  or  seven  steps. 

"  In  every  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the 
first,  were  coffins  of  stone,  placed  in  niches 
in  the  sides  of  the  chambers.  They  had 
been,  at  first,  covered  with  handsome  lids, 
and  carved  with  garlands  ;  but  now  most  of 
them  were  broken  to  pieces  by  sacrilegious 
hands.  The  sides  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
were  always  dropping,  with  the  damps  con- 
densing upon  them.  To  remedy  which  nuis- 
ance, and  to  preserve  these  chambci's  of  the 
dead  polite  and  clean,  there  was  in  each 
room  a  small  channel  cut  in  the  floor,  which 
served  to  drain  the  drops  that  fell  constantly 
into  it.  But  the  most  surprising  thing  be- 
longing to  these  subterraneous  chambers 
was  the  door,  (for  there  is  but  one  remaining,) 
being  left  hanging  as  it  were  on  purpose  to 
puzzle  the  beholders.  It  consisted  of  a  plank 
of  stone  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
in  its  other  dimensions  equalling  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  door,  or  somewhat  less.  It  was 
carved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a 
piece  of  wainscot ;  the  stone  of  which  it  was 
made  was  evidently  of  the  same  kind  with 


the  whole  rock ;  and  it  turned  upon  two 
hinges  in  the  nature  of  axles.  These  hinges 
were  of  the  same  entire  piece  of  stone  with 
the  door  ;  and  were  contained  in  two  holes 
of  the  immovable  rock,  one  at  the  top,  the 
other  at  the  bottom. 

"  From  this  description  it  is  obvious  to  start 
a  question — how  were  such  doors  as  these 
made?  "Whether  they  were  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  in  the  same  place  and  manner  as  they 
now  hang  ?  or,  whether  they  were  brought 
and  fixed  in  their  station,  like  other  doors  ? 
One  of  these  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
done,  and  whichsoever  part  we  choose  as 
most  probable,  it  seems,  at  the  first  glance, 
not  to  be  without  its  difficulty.  But  thus 
much  I  have  to  say  for  the  resolving  of  this 
riddle,  (which  is  wont  to  create  no  small 
dispute  among  pilgrims,)  viz.  that  the  door 
which  was  left  hanging  did  not  touch  its 
lintel  by  at  least  two  inches,  so  that  I  be- 
lieve it  might  easily  have  been  lifted  up  and 
unhinged.  And  the  doors  which  had  been 
thrown  down  had  their  hinges  at  the  upper 
end  twice  as  long  as  those  at  the  bottom ; 
which  seems  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  by 
what  method  this  work  was  accomplished. 

"From  these  sepulchres  we  returned  to- 
wards the  city  again,  and  just  by  Herod's 
Gate  were  shown  a  grotto  full  of  filthy  water 
and  mire.  This  passes  for  the  dungeon  in 
which  Jeremiah  was  kept  by  Zedekiah,  till 
enlarged  by  the  charity  of  Ebed  Melech. 
Jer.  xxxviii." 

Dr.  Clarke  compares  these  sepulchres  to 
the  subterranean  chambers  which  are  found 
lying  westward  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
and  which  are  known  as  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Ptolemies.  "  Each  chamber,"  says 
that  intelligent  traveller,  "  contains  a  cer- 
tain number  of  receptacles  for  dead  bo- 
dies, not  being  much  larger  than  our  coffins, 
but  having  the  more  regular  form  of  ob- 
long parallelograms  ;  thereby  differing  from 
the  usual  appearance  presented  by  the  se- 
pulchral crypts  of  this  country,  where  the 
soros,  although  of  the  same  form,  is  gener- 
ally of  very  considerable  size,  and  resembles 
a  large  cistern.  The  taste  that  is  manifested 
in  the  interior  of  these  chambers  seems  also 
to  denote  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the 
arts:  the  skill  and  neatness  visible  in  the 
carving  are  admirable.  "VVe  observed  also 
some  slabs  of  marble,  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured: these  we  had  never  observed  in  the 
burial-places  before  mentioned," — i.  e.  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Ptolemies.  Speaking  of 
some  of  the  smaller  chambers  or  recesses 
which  are  entered  from  the  first  great  cham- 
bers, Dr.  Clarke  says,  "In  one  of  these  we 
found  the  lid  of  a  white  marble  coffin  ;  this 
was  entirely  covered  with  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  sculpture;  but,  like  all  the 
other  sculptured  work  about  the  place,  it 
represented  nothing  of  the  human  figure, 
nor  of  any  animal,  but  consisted  entirely  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  principally  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  vine." 

From  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  the 
traveller  is  usually  taken  to  the  celebrated 
mosque  of  Omar,  a  building  so  splendid  and 
adorned  with  such  lavish  costliness,  that  it 
would  be  highly  interesting  even  had  it  not 
the  additional  recommendation  of  being  re- 
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puted  to  stand  upon  the  exact  site  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  The  second  Temple,  it  is  rea- 
sonably conjectured,  was  not  pulled  down, 
and  it  may  consequently  be  supposed  that 
Herod  the  Great  did  not  entirely  rebuild  it, 
but  merely  made  repairs  and  extensive  ad- 
ditions. Those  additions,  however,  must 
have  been  immense,  if  Josephus  is  correct  in 
saying  that  eleven  thousand  labourers  were 
employed  upon  the  works  for  nine  years. 
But,  vast  and  apparently  time-defying  as 
the  Temple  was  thus  rendered,  our  Saviour 
said  of  it  to  his  disciples,  "  See  ye  not  all 
these  things  ?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There 
shall  not  be  one  stone  left  here  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down ;  "  Matt. 
xxiv.  2.  And  this  prophecy,  which  to  the 
proud  and  unbelieving  Jews  seemed  like 
an  actual  blasphemy,  was  literally  fulfil- 
led, for  the  Roman  Titus,  when  he  took  Je- 
rusalem after  its  memorably  long  and  ter- 
rible resistance,  ordered  his  fierce  legions  to 
dig  up  the  very  foundations  of  both  the  city 
and  the  Temple,  and  so  exactly  and  ruthless- 
ly were  his  orders  obeyed,  that  the  general, 
Terentius  Rufus,  actually  drove  a  plough- 
share over  the  ground  on  which  the  magni- 
ficent Temple  had  stood. 

The  site  remained  a  waste,  strewed  here 
and  there  with  ruins,  till  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  caliph  Omar,  a.  r>.  637.  Proud 
of  his  conquest,  and  anxious  to  commemor- 
ate it  by  building  a  noble  mosque,  Omar, 
we  are  told  by  an  Arabian  writer,  desired 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  to  indicate  the 
most  suitable  site  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  patriarch  pointed  out  the  site  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  To  the  costly  but  compara- 
tively small  mosque  which  Omar  built  there, 
very  extensive  additions  were  made  by  the 
caliph  Abd-el-Malek,  who  enclosed  the 
rocky  site  —  Mount  Moriah  —  with  a  wall. 
The  succeeding  caliph,  El-Walid  made  still 
further  addition  and  greatly  embellished  the 
mosque,  especially  with  a  gilt  copper  dome, 
of  which  he  plundered  a  church  at  Baal- 
bec.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
crusaders  they  converted  this  mosque  into 
a  Christian  church  ;  but  when  the  sultan  Sa- 
ladin  in  his  turn  became  master  of  Jerusalem 
he  restored  the  vast  and  costly  structure  to 
its  original  Mohammedan  uses  and  character. 

There  is,  probably,  no  one  point  upon 
which  the  religious  predilections  of  the 
Moslem  world  are  so  jealously  exclusive 
as  upon  that  of  admitting  Christians  into 
the  city  of  Mecca,  or  into  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  Armed  with  a  government  firman, 
or  order,  the  Christian  who  visits  Constan- 
tinople finds  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
into  any  of  the  mosques,  not  even  that  of 
St.  Sophia;  but  no  Mussulman  official,  how- 
ever latitudinarian  in  his  religious  belief,  or 
however  desirous  to  oblige  an  individual, 
would  venture  so  to  brave  the  fury  of  the 
Mussulman  rabble  as  to  give  a  Christian 
an  order  for  admittance  to  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  Such  an  order  would  probably  cause 
an  actual  revolt  against  the  official  grant- 
ing it ,  and  it  certainly  would  be  no  pro- 
tection to  the  Christian  bearer  of  it,  who 
would  in  all  human  probability  be  torn  to 
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pieces  in  defiance  of  it.  The  monk  Father 
Roger,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  and  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  his  way  into  the  Temple 
by  dint  of  stratagem,  accounts  thus  for  the 
singular  unwillingness  of  the  Mussulmans  to 
allow  a  Christian  to  enter  this  mosque.  He 
states  that  the  Turks  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  were  a  Christian  to  gain  access  to  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  God  would  grant  what- 
ever prayers  he  might  offer  up  there,  eveti  were 
he  to  pray  that  Jerusalem  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  So  firmly  are  they  persuaded 
of  this,  that,  not  contented  with  denouncing 
the  penalty  of  being  burned  alive  or  em- 
bracing Mohammedanism  against  any  Chris- 
tian entering  even  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
they  keep,  it  seems,  a  most  jealous  and  con- 
stant guard  to  prevent  such  an  intrusion. 

Within  a  more  recent  period,  however, 
the  external  appearance,  at  least,  of  this 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world  has 
become  better  known  to  Europeans.  The 
Haram,  or  outer  court  of  the  mosque,  was 
elaborately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Catherwood — 
an  English  gentleman — in  1833.  The  entire 
area  of  the  sacred  enclosure  was  found  to 
exhibit  the  following  dimensions:  the  length 
of  the  east  wall  is  1520  feet,  of  the  south  wall 
940  feet,  of  the  west  wall  1617  feet,  and  of 
the  north  1020  feet.  A  good  view  of  the  I 
whole  area,  with  the  sacred  edifices  which 
it  encloses,  is  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the 
governor  s  house,  closely  adjoining,  and  ac- 
cess to  which  is  readily  granted  on  a  proper 
application.! 

Dr.  Richardson,  from  whom  we  have  al- 
ready so  largely  quoted,  really  did  enter  the 
mosque,  and  to  his  courage  and  intelligence 
we  owe  the  best  account  which  we  have 
hitherto  received  of  the  interior  of  that  fam- 
ous edifice.  Besides  his  connexion  with  a  dis- 
tinguished English  party,  Dr.  Richardson 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  physician, 
a  character  to  which  the  Turks  attach 
a  sort  of  sanctity,  admitting  the  Christian 
physician  even  to  their  harems,  into  which  it 
would  be  certain  death  for  any  other  man, 
even  if  a  Mohammedan,  to  make  his  way. 
The  ignorance  of  the  native  and  Jewish 
physicians  necessarily  renders  the  superior 
skill  of  the  European  a  matter  of  absolute 
marvel  to  the  Turks,  and,  as  Dr.  Richard- 
son himself  remarks,  "  Both  Turks  and 
Arabs,  and  even  Oriental  Christians,  are 
perfect  gluttons  in  physic,  and  place  greater 
confidence  in  its  wonder-working  powers 
than  the  more  enlighten  d  people  in  Eu- 
rope are  disposed  to  do."  It  seems  that 
when  Dr.  Richardson  was  at  Jerusalem 
the  Capo-Vtrde,  i.  e.  the  Green  Turban,  or 
Mohammedan  primate  of  that  city,  was  not 
a  jot  behind  the  rest  of  his  compatiiots  in 
his  love  of  physic  and  in  his  veneration  of 
the  character  of  the  physician  ;  and  he  thence 
conceived  so  great  a  friendship  for  the  Doctor, 
that  though  even  he  dared  not  openly  give 
him  admission  to  the  Temple,  he  not  only 
connived  at,  but  facilitated,  his  clandestine 
entrance  in  disguise.  All  the  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  the  Doctor's  bold, 
because  really  perilous,  enterprise,  he  doffed 
his  white  burnouse  and  arrayed  himself  in 
Williams's  "  Holy  City,"  &c. 
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a  black  abba  belonging  to  his  friend  the 
Capo-Verde,  and,  thus  disguised,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  black  interpreter,  he  boldly- 
ascended  the  south  side  of  Mount  Moriah, 
passed  the  Cadi's  house,  and  entered  the 
Haram  Shereef,  or  noble  palace  of  religious 
retirement,  which  title  includes  the  whole 
enclosed  space  by  which  the  mosque  is  sur- 
rounded. Within  this  enclosure,  and  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  Sakhara,  or 
mosque,  there  is  a  stoa,  not,  as  the  name 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  a  covered  porch, 
but  a  raised  platform  paved  with  tine  mar- 
ble ;  crossing  this  platform  the  Doctor  and 
his  black  interpreter  and  guide  speedily 
reached  the  door  of  the  mosque,  and  we 
shall  noAV  give  the  Doctor's  account  of  his 
visit  in  his  own  graphic  language. 

"  A  gentle  knock  brought  up  the  sacris- 
tan, who,  having  been  apprized  of  our  visit, 
was  waiting  to  receive  us.  He  demanded, 
rather  sternly,  who  we  were ;  and  was  an- 
swered by  my  black  conductor  in  tones  not 
less  consequential  than  his  own.  The  door 
immediately  edged  up,  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  light  from  shining  out,  and 
we  squeezed  ourselves  in,  with  a  light  and 
noiseless  step,  although  there  was  no  per- 
son near  who  could  be  alarmed  by  the  loud- 
est sound  of  our  bare  feet  upon  the  marble 
floor.  The  door  was  no  sooner  shut  than 
the  sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of  candles  in 
his  hand,  showed  us  all  over  the  interior  of 
this  building ;  pointing,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  to  the  elegant  marble  walls,  the 
beautifully  gilded  ceiling,  the  well  at  which 
the  true  worshippers  drink  and  wash,  with 
which  we  also  blessed  our  palates  and  moist- 
ened our  beards,  the  paltry  reading-desk, 
with  the  ancient  Koran,  the  handsome 
columns,  and  the  green  stones  with  the 
wonderful  nails.  As  soon  as  we  had  com- 
pleted this  circuit,  pulling  a  key  from  his 
girdle,  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  railing 
which  separates  the  outer  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  mosque,  which,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  or  three  steps,  led  us  into  the 
sacred  recess.  Here  he  pointed  out  the 
patches  of  Mosaic  work  in  the  floor,  and 
the  round  flat  stone  which  the  Prophet  car- 
ried on  his  arm  in  battle ;  directed  us  to  in- 
troduce our  hand  through  the  hole  in  the 
wooden  box,  to  feel  the  print  of  the  Pro- 
phet's foot,  and  through  the  posts  of  the 
wooden  rail,  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  the 
marks  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  fingers,  into 
which  I  carefully  put  my  own,  in  the  sacred 
stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  mosque, 
and  from  which  it  derives  the  name  of  El 
Sakhara,  or  the  Locked-up ;  (over  it  is  sus- 
pended a  fine  cloth  of  green  and  red  satin, 
but  this  was  so  covered  with  dust  that,  but 
for  the  information  of  my  guide,  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  tell  the  composing  colours ;) 
and,  finally,  he  pointed  to  the  door  that  leads 
into  the  small  cavern  below,  of  Avhich  he 
had  not  then  the  key.  I  looked  up  to  the 
interior  of  the  dome ;  but  there  being  but 
few  lamps  burning,  the  light  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  show  me  any  of  its  beauty,  be- 
yond a  general  glance.  The  columns  and 
curiosities  were  counted  over  and  over 
again,  the  arches  were  specially  examined 
and  enumerated,  to  be  sure  that  I  had  not 


missed  or  forgotten  any  of  them.  Writing 
would  have  been  an  ungracious  behaviour, 
calculated  to  excite  a  thousand  suspicions 
that  next  day  would  have  gone  to  swell  the 
general  current  of  the  city  gossip,  to  the 
prejudice  both  of  myself  and  of  my  friend. 
Having  examined  the  Adytum,  we  once 
more  touched  the  footsteps  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  finger-prints  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
and  descended  the  steps,  over  which  the 
door  was  immediately  secured.  We  re- 
viewed a  second  time  the  interior  of  the 
building,  drank  of  the  well,  counted  the  re- 
maining nails  in  the  green  stone,  as  well  as 
the  empty  holes  ;  then,  having  put  a  dollar 
into  the  hands  of  the  sacristan,  which  he 
grasped  very  hard  with  his  fist,  while  he 
obstinately  refused  it  with  his  tongue,  we 
hied  us  out  at  the  gate  of  paradise,  Bab-el- 
Jenne%  and,  having  made  the  exterior  cir- 
cuit of  the  mosque,  we  passed  by  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Solomon,  and  descended  from 
the  Stoa  Sakhara  by  another  flight  of  steps 
into  the  outer  field  of  this  elegant  en- 
closure. Here  we  put  on  our  shoes,  and, 
turning  to  the  left,  walked  through  the 
trees,  that  were  but  thinly  scattered  in  the 
smooth  grassy  turf,  to  a  house  that  adjoins 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  which  in  this 
place  is  also  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  which 
is  said  to  contain  the  throne  of  King  Solo- 
mon. Here  there  was  no  admittance,  and 
from  this  we  proceeded  to  a  stair  Avhich  led 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Avail,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  stone  on  which  Mahomet  is  to  sit 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  judge  the  re- 
embodied  spirits  assembled  beneath  him  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Descending 
from  this  seat  of  tremendous  anticipation, 
which,  if  Mahomet  were  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  would  be  as  trying  to  him  as  his 
countenance  would  be  alarming  to  the  re- 
embodied  spirits,  we  walked  along  the  front 
of  El  Aksa,  the  other  mosque,  which  occu- 
pies the  side,  as  the  Sakhara  does  the  centre, 
of  the  enclosure,  and  arrived  at  another 
fountain,  where  we  again  washed  our  beards 
and  tasted  the  water." 

When  the  Doctor  gave  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen  to  the  Capo-Verde,  and  men- 
tioned his  regret  that  the  want  of  light  pre- 
vented his  examination  of  the  beauties  of 
the  mosque  from  being  as  perfect  as  he  could 
have  wished,  the  friendly  Mohammedan 
primate  advised  him  to  pay  a  second  visit,  ( 
in  the  day  time,  and  the  brother  and  cousin 
of  the  primate  no  less  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  the  Doctor.  On  the  following 
day, accordingly,  the  Doctor, with  the  Capo- 
Verde's  brother  and  cousin  and  two  other 
Turks,  proceeded  on  their  somewhat  peril- 
ous errand,  and,  by  the  same  gate  by  which 
he  had  done  so  on  the  previous  evening, 
entered  the  Haram  Shereef. 

"This  sacred  enclosure,"  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  is  the  sunny  spot  of  Moslem 
devotion.  There  is  no  sod  like  that  which 
covers  the  ample  area  of  its  contents,  and 
no  mosque  at  all  comparable  to  the  Sakhara. 
Here  the  god  of  day  pours  his  choicest  rays 
in  a  flood  of  light  that,  streaming  all  around 
upon  the  marble  pavement,  mingles  its 
softened  tints  in  the  verdant  turf,  and  leaves 
|  nothing  to  compare  Avith  or  to  desire  be- 
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yond.  It  seems  as  if  the  glory  of  the  Tem- 
ple still  dwelt  upon  the  mosque,  and  the 
glory  of  Solomon  still  covered  the  site  of  his 
Temple.  On  the  same  spot  and  under  the 
same  sun,  the  memory  conjures  up  a  thou- 
sand delightful  remembrances,  and  contem- 
plates in  review  the  glorious  house,  the  de- 
dication and  prayer  of  the  wisest  of  kings, 
spreading  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  the  fire  descending  upon  the 
burnt-offering,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filling  the  house  ;  with  the  people  bowing 
down  with  their  faces  to  the  pavement,  and. 
worshipping  and  praising  the  Lord,  '  for  he 
is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.' 
The  spectator  forgets  that  it  is  a  house  of 
foreign  devotion,  and  feels  as  if,  in  the  radi- 
ant opalescence  of  its  light,  an  inviting  ray 
was  sent  forth  to  the  heart  of  every  re- 
turning Israelite  to  this  ancient  centre  of 
prayer.  There  is  no  reflected  light  like  the 
light  of  the  Sakhara:  like  the  glorious  sun 
itself,  it  stands  alone  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  but  one  spot  on  earth,  where  all  things 
typical  were  done  away,  that  sinks  a  deeper 
interest  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian 

"  This  spacious  square  is  enclosed  on  the 
east  and  on  the  south  hy  the  city  wall, 
through  which  there  is  only  one  gate,  and 
that  leads  into  El  Aksa  on  the  south.  There 
were  formerly  two  gates  on  the  east  side, 
and  the  gate  of  Tobit,  Bab-el-Tobe,  both  of 
which  are  now  built  up.  The  other  two 
sides  of  the  square  are  in  the  town.  The 
west  side  is  enclosed  by  a  line  of  Turkish 
houses,  and  is  entered  by  five  gates  ;  the 
north  side  is  enclosed  partly  by  a  wall  and 
partly  by  Turkish  houses,  and  is  entered  by 
three  gates.  Having  passed  in  by  either  of 
these  gates,  the  visitor  enters  what  may  be 
called  the  outer  court  of  the  Haram  She- 
reef,  which  is  a  fine  smooth,  level  space  all 
round  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  falling  with  a  gen- 
tle slope  towards  the  east,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  sward  of  grass,  with  orange,  olives, 
cypress,  and  other  trees,  scattered  over  it 
in  different  places,  but  nowhere  forming  a 
thicket 

"  The  platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara,  is  paved 
with  fine  polished  marble,  chiefly  white, 
with  a  shade  of  blue ;  some  of  the  stones 
look  very  old,  are  curiously  wrought  and 
carved,  and  have  evidently  belonged  to  a 
former  building.  There  are  no  trees  on  the 
Stoa  Sakhara,  but  there  are  tufts  of  grass 
in  many  places,  from  the  careless  manner  in 
which  it  is  kept,  which  afford  great  relief  to 
the  eye  from  the  intense  glare  of  light  and 
heat  reflected  from  the  marble  pavement. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara  there 
are  numbers  of  small  houses  ;  five  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  santons,  or  religious  asce- 
tics ;  one  on  the  south  is  for  the  doctors  of 
the  law  to  hold  their  consultations  in  ;  one 
on  the  west  for  containing  the  oil  for  paint- 
ing the  brick  and  tile  for  the  repair  of  the 
Sakhara  ;  the  rest  are  places  of  private 
prayer  for  the  different  sects  of  Mussulmans, 
or  believers,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

"  Eut  the  great  beauty  of  the  platform,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  enclosure,  is  the  Sak- 
hara itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  platform,  and  but  a  little  removed  from 


the  south  side :  it  is  a  regular  octagon  of 
about  sixty  feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by 
four  spacious  doors;  Bab-el-Garbi  on  the 
west ;  Bab-el-Shergy,  or  Eab-Nebbe-Daoud, 
or  gate  of  the  prophet  David,  on  the  east ; 
Eab-el-Kabla,  or  gate  towards  which  the 
Mussulman  turns  his  face  in  prayer,  on  the 
south;  and  Bab-el-Jenne,  or  gate  of  the 
garden,  on  the  north.  Each  of  these  doors 
is  adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  from 
the  line  of  the  building,  and  rises  consider- 
ably up  on  the  wall.  The  lower  story  of  the 
Sakhara  is  faced  with  marble,  the  blocks  of 
which  are  of  different  sizes,  and  many  of 
them  evidently  resting  on  the  side  or  nar- 
rowest surface.  They  look  much  older  on  a 
close  inspection  than  they  do  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  and  their  disintegration  in- 
dicates a  much  greater  age  than  the  houses 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  pro- 
bably both  they  and  the  aged  stones  in  the 
flooring  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara  formed  part  of 
the  splendid  temple  that  was  destroyed  by 
the  Romans.  Each  side  of  the  Sakhara  is 
panelled  ;  the  centre  stone  of  one  panel  is 
square,  of  another  octagonal,  and  thus  they 
alternate  all  round ;  the  sides  of  each  panel 
run  down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  a 
plain  pilaster,  and  give  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  side  of  the  edifice  being  set  in  a 
frame.  The  marble  is  white,  with  a  con- 
siderable tinge  of  blue,  and  square  pieces 
of  blue  marble  are  introduced  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing 
effect.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  marble 
part,  or  lower  story  of  the  building.  The 
upper  story  of  this  elegant  building  is  faced 
with  small  tiles  of  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  square ;  they  are  painted  of  different 
colours,  white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but 
blue  prevails  throughout.  They  are  said  to 
be  covered  with  sentences  from  the  Koran  ; 
though  of  this  fact  I  could  not  be  certain,  on 
account  of  the  height  and  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  character.  There  are 
seven  well-proportioned  windows  on  each 
side,  except  where  the  porch  rises  high, 
and  then  there  are  only  six,  one  of  which  is 
generally  built  up,  so  that  only  five  are 
effective.  The  whole  is  extremely  light  and 
beautiful,  and  from  the  mixture  of  the  soft 
colours  above,  and  the  panelled  work  and 
blue-and-white  tinge  of  the  marble  below, 
the  eye  is  more  delighted  with  beholding  it 
than  any  building  I  ever  saw. 

"  The  admiration  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  was  not  diminished  by 
a  view  of  the  interior,  the  arrangements 
of  Avhich  are  so  managed  as  to  preserve 
throughout  the  octagonal  form, agreeably  to 
the  ground  plan  of  the  building.  The  in- 
side of  the  wall  is  white,  without  any  orna- 
ment ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  ornaments  misplaced  in  a  house 
of  prayer,  or  anything  tending  to  distract 
the  mind  when  it  comes  there  to  hold  con- 
verse with  its  God.  The  floor  is  of  grey 
marble,  and  was  then  much  covered  with 
dust,  from  some  repairs  that  were  being 
executed  on  the  dome. 

"A  little  within  the  door  of  the  Eab-el- 
Jenne,  ornorihdoor,  there  is  a  fiat  polished 
slab  of  green  marble,  which  forms  part  of 
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the  floor.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches  square, 
and  was  originally  pierced  by  eighteen  nails, 
which  would  have  kept  their  places  but  for 
the  amazing  chronometrical  virtues  with 
which  they  were  enuowed.  For  such  is 
their  magical  temper,  that  they  either  hold 
or  quit,  according  to  the  times  ;  and  on  the 
winding  up  of  each  great  and  cardinal 
event  a  nail  has  regularly  been  removed  to 
mark  its  completion  ;  and  so  many  of  these 
signal  periods  have  already  rolled  by,  each 
clenched  by  an  accompanying  nail,  that 
now  only  three  and  a  half  remain,  fourteen 
and  a  half  being  displaced  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  great 
event  had  drawn  the  first  nail,  the  second, 
the  third,  and  so  onward  in  succession  ; 
whether  they  had  taken  their  departure 
one  at  a  time,  or  had  fled  in  diviued  por- 
tions, as  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  now;  or 
whether  the  sly  disappearance  of  half  a  nail 
marked  the  silent  course  of  time  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  event,  as  that  of  a 
whole  nail  indicated  the  consummation  of 
one  whole  event.  But  on  all  these  important 
points  I  could  learn  nothing  ;  neither  could 
any  one  inform  me  when  the  last  half- nail 
took  its  flight,  nor  when  the  other  half  was 
expected  to  follow.  It  is  an  equally  recon- 
dite matter,  known  only  to  the  wise  in 
wonders,  how  the  nails  got  into  the  stone, 
as  how  they  got  out  of  it.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, the  hierophants  vouchsafed  to  com- 
municate, that,  when  all  the  nails  shall 
have  made  their  escape,  all  the  events  con- 
tained in  the  great  map  of  time  will  then 
have  beenxmfolded,  and  that  there  will  then 
be  an  end  of  the  world,  or  nothing  but  a 
dull  monotonous  succession  till  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  My  conductor 
also  gravely  informed  me  that  underneath 
this  stone  Solomon  the  son  of  David  lies 
buried.  All  of  which  solemn  nonsense  it 
was  proper  for  me  to  hear,  without  appear- 
ing to  doubt  either  the  information  or  the 
source  from  which  it  came. 

"  The  well  at  the  inside  of  the  Bab-el- 
Garbe,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  ancient 
copy  of  the  Koran,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned; to  which  I  may  add  the  awkward 
wooden  narrow  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  building ;  and  these  comprise  all 
the  objects  worthy  of  notice  that  occur  be- 
tween the  Avail  and  the  first  row  of  columns 
within  the  Sakhara. 

"There  are  twenty-four  columns  in  the 
first  row,  placed  parallel  with  the  eight 
sides  of  the  building,  three  opposite  to  each 
side,  so  as  still  to  preserve  the  octagonal 
form.  They  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of 
marble,  but  rather  of  a  darker  hue  than 
that  on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Eight 
of  them  are  large  square  plain  columns  of 
no  order  of  architecture,  and  all  placed  op- 
posite to  the  eight  entering  angles  of  the 
edifice  ;  they  are  indented  on  the  inner  side, 
so  that  they  furnish  an  acute  termination  to 
the  octagonal  lines  within.  Between  every 
two  of  the  square  columns  there  are  two 
round  columns,  well  proportioned,  and  rest- 
ing on  a  base.  They  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian 
capital.  I  did  not  remark  that  it  was  gilt, 
which,  had  it  been  the  case,  I  think  I  must 


have  done,  having  specially  noted  that  the 
leaf  is  raised  and  turned  over,  but  that  I  did 
not  consider  it  the  true  leaf  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.  A  large  square  plinth  of  marble 
extends  from  the  top  of  the  one  column  to 
the  other,  and  above  it  are  constructed  a 
number  of  arches  all  round.  The  abut- 
ments of  two  separate  arches  rest  upon  the 
plinths  above  the  capital  of  each  column,  so 
that  there  are  three  arches  opposed  to  each 
side  of  the  building,  making  twenty-four  in 
the  row  of  columns.  The  arches  are  slightly 
pointed,  and  support  the  inner  end  of  the 
ceiling,  which  is  of  wood,  plastered,  and 
ornamented,  in  compartments  of  the  octa- 
gonal form,  and  highly  gilt ;  the  outer  end 
of  the  roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. The  intercolumnal  space  is  vacant. 
Not  so  in  the  inner  circle  of  columns,  to 
which  we  now  proceed.  They  are  about 
two  paces  from  the  outer  row,  and  are  only 
sixteen  in  number.  There  are  four  large 
square  columns,  one  opposed  to  each  alter- 
nate angle  of  the  building,  and  three  small 
round  columns  between  each  of  them. 
Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of  the 
floor,  and  they  are  capitalled  and  sur- 
mounted with  arches,  the  same  as  in  the 
outer  row ;  this  inner  row  of  columns  sup- 
ports the  dome.  Tiie  intercolumnal  space  is 
occupied  by  a  high  iron  railing,  so  that  all 
entrance  to  the  holy  stone,  or  centre  of  the 
mosque,  is  completely  shut  up,  except  by 
one  door,  which  is  open  only  at  certain 
hours  for  the  purposes  of  devotion. 

"  This  central  compartment  is  elevated 
about  three  feet  above  the  outer  floor,  and 
the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  four  steps. 
On  entering  it  along  with  the  Turks,  we 
there  found  several  rather  shabbily -dressed 
and  ill-looking  people  engaged  in  their  devo- 
tion. One  of  them  was  a  female,  of  a  mean 
rustic  appearance,  and  so  extremely  stupid 
that  she  was  praying  with  her  face  to  the 
west,  which  so  provoked  one  of  my  con- 
ductors that  he  went  and  raised  her  up  from 
her  knees,  and,  having  given  her  a  hearty 
scolding,  turned  her  round  and  made  her 
pray  with  her  face  to  the  south,  which  she 
did  very  obediently  and  without  any  demur. 
Within  this  row  of  columns  the  floor  is  also 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  the  blue  and 
white  columns  are  so  mixed,  as,  in  some 
places,  to  form  a  sort  of  mosaic.  Proceed- 
ing on  to  the  right,  we  came  to  a  round  flat 
stone  of  polished  marble,  which  io  raised 
high,  and  attached  to  the  side  of  one  of  the 
square  columns.  This  stone,  I  was  informed, 
the  Prophet  carried  on  his  arm  in  battle.  It 
is  a  ponderous  and  very  unlikely  shield.  It 
is  broken  through  the  middle,  probably  by  a 
blow  aimed  at  its  master  by  an  infidel  hand. 
Opposite  to  this,  and  on  the  end  of  the  Holy 
Stone,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  there 
is  a  high  square  wooden  box,  with  an  open- 
ing on  one  side  of  it,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  hand  to  feel  the  print  of  Mahomet's  foot, 
which  he  left  there  either  when  he  prayed 
or  when  he  flew  up  to  heaven.  I  put  in  my 
hand  and  touched  it,  to  stroke  my  face  and 
beard,  as  I  saw  the  Mussulmans  do.  It  is 
so  completely  covered  that  it  cannot  be 
seen. 

"  But  that  to  which  this  temple  owes  its 
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name — El  Sakliara,  the  Locked-up, — aud  its 
existence,  is  a  large  irregular  oblong  mass 
of  stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
mosque.  It  is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  stands,  and  of  the  other  mountains 
about  Jerusalem ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  told 
that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  1  should  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  native  rock 
that  had  been  left  unremoved  when  the 
other  parts  were  levelled  down  for  the  found- 
ation of  the  building.  It  rises  highest  to- 
wards the  south-west  corner,  and  falls  ab- 
ruptly at  the  end  where  are  the  prints  of 
the  Prophet's  foot.  It  is  irregular  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  same  as  when  it  was 
broken  from  the  quarry.  It  is  enclosed  all 
round  with  a  wooden  railing  about  four  feet 
high,  and  which  in  every  place  is  almost  in 
contact  with  the  stone.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  there  is  a  large  cover  of 
variously-coloured  satin  suspended  over  it, 
and  nothing  can  be  held  in  greater  venera- 
tion than  the  Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or,  the 
locked-up  stone.  Under  it  there  is  an 
apartment  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  which  is 
entered  by  a  stair  that  opens  to  the  south- 
east. But  into  this  excavation  I  never  was 
admitted,  although  I  was  four  times  in  the 
mosque,  and  went  there  twice  with  the  ex- 
press assurance  that  I  should  be  shown  into 
it.  However,  when  I  arrived  the  key  was 
always  wanting,  and  when  the  keeper  of 
it  was  sought  for,  he  never  could  be  found. 
They  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  very 
small,  and  that  it  contained  nothing  but 
robes ;  and  Ali  Bey,  who,  having  professed 
himself  aMussulman,  visited  this  excavation, 
says  that  it  is  an  irregular  square  of  about 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  eight 
feet  high  in  the  middle  ; — that  in  the  bottom 
it  contains  two  marble  tablets,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  place  of  David,  the  other  the 
place  of  Solomon ;  two  niches,  the  one  of 
which  is  called  the  place  of  Abraham,  the 
other  the  place  of  Gabriel ;  and  lastly,  a 
stone  table,  Makam  el  Hodar,  which  is  ren- 
dered by  him  the  place  of  Elias ;  but  the 
name  Hodar  was  always  translated  to  me 
Saint  George,  as  Maharab  el  Hodar,  the 
arch  of  St.  George  ;  and  though  the  Mussul- 
mans frequently  confound  the  two,  yet  I  be- 
lieve they  never  give  Elias  the  name  of 
Hodar. 

"  However,  this  stone  has  other  weighty 
pretensions  to  the  veneratio.11  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans than  the  print  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel's fingers  or  the  Prophet's  foot ;  for, 
like  the  palladium  of  ancient  Troy,  it  fell 
from  heaven,  and  lighted  on  this  very  spot, 
at  the  time  that  prophecy  commenced  in 
Jerusalem.  Here  the  ancient  prophets  sat, 
and  prophesied,  and  prayed;  and  as  long 
as  the  spirit  of  vaticination  continued  to 
visit  the  holy  men  in  the  Holy  City,  the 
stone  remained  quiet  for  their  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  when  prophecy  ceased,  and  the 
persecuted  seers  girded  up  their  loins  and 
fled,  the  stone,  out  of  sympathy,  wished  to 
accompany  them ;  but  the  angel  Gabriel 
interposed  his  friendly  aid,  and  grasping  the 
stone  with  a  mighty  hand,  arrested  its  flight, 
and  nailed  it  to  its  rocky  bed  until  the 
arrival  of  Mahomet;   who,  horsed  on  the 


lightning's  wing,  flew  thither  from  Mecca, 
joined  the  society  of  seventy  thousand  min- 
istering angels,  and  having  offered  up  his 
devotions  to  the  throne  of  God,  fixed  the 
stone  immoveably  in  this  holy  spot,  around 
which  the  caliph  Omar  erected  the  present 
elegant  structure. 

"  Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  in- 
terior and  lower  part  of  the  mosque,  we 
ascended  the  narrow  and  comfortless  wooden 
stair  to  the  top  of  it ;  and  in  our  ascent  had 
a  full  view  of  the  immense  wooden  beams 
that  compose  the  ceiling.  The  roof  of  the 
mosque  is  covered  with  lead,  from  the  wall 
to  the  dome.  It  slopes  gently,  so  that  we 
walked  along  it  with  ease.  The  walls  rise 
above  it  about  seven  feet,  so  that  no  part  of 
the  roof  is  visible  from  the  ground  below. 
The  wall  of  the  dome  is  round,  and  the  sides 
of  the  perpendicular  part  of  it  are  faced  up 
with  blue,  green,  white,  and  yelloAv  painted 
tiles,  the  same  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  Blue  is  the  prevailing  colour.  It 
is  divided  into  alternate  compartments  of 
close  and  reticulated  work  ;  and  is  covered 
in  at  the  top  with  lead,  the  same  as  the  roof 
of  the  building.  It  was  then  undergoing 
repair.  The  workmen  were  taking  out  the 
old  bricks,  which  were  much  decayed,  and 
introducing  new  ones,  which  were  painted 
after  a  different  pattern  ;  but  we  all  thought 
that  the  old  work  was  better  and  the  pat- 
terns handsomer  than  the  new.  The  scaf- 
folding erected  for  these  repairs  so  obstruct- 
ed the  admission  of  light  into  the  interior  of 
the  dome,  that  I  never  had  a  satisfactory 
view  of  it.  From  what  I  saw,  it  exhibited 
a  faint,  but  elegant,  display  of  various  co- 
lours; and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  ex- 
cessively brilliant,  and  was  ornamented  with 
different  kinds  of  precious  stones.  The 
height  of  the  dome  is  about  ninety  feet,  and 
the  diameter  about  forty  feet.  From  the 
roof  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  delightful  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  scenery  about  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  spent 
about  an  hour. 

"  Leaving  the  Sakhara,  we  proceeded  to 
the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  the  name  given  to  the 
other  house  of  devotion  contained  within 
this  sacred  enclosure  ;  though  a  fine  and 
very  elegant  mosque  in  the  interior,  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  it  both  in  beauty  and 
sanctity.  It  is  also  called  the  Mosque  of  the 
Women,  because  it  contains  a  separate  place 
that  is  assigned  to  them  for  prayer;  and 
Hjainai  Omar,  or  the  Mosque  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  who  used  to  pray  in  it.  The  place  in 
which  he  performed  his  devotions  is  still 
exhibited.  This  was  anciently  a  church, 
and,  in  the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City, 
was  called  the  Church  of  the  Presentation, 
meaning  thereby,  of  the  infant  Jesus ;  or, 
the  Church  of  'the  Purification,  meaning 
thereby,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  narrow 
aisle  on  the  right,  off  the  body  of  the  church, 
is  shown  as  the  place  where  she  presented 
her  Son  in  the  temple.  The  mosque  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  square,  and  would  an- 
swer very  well  for  a  Christian  church  at 
present,  were  it  not  for  the  superabundance 
of  columns  in  the  interior,  which  assimilate 
it  more  to  an  Egyptian  temple. 

"  The  Mosque  el  Aksa  lies  to  the  south 
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of  the  Sakhara,  and  close  to  the  southern 
wall  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  also  the  wall 
of  the  city.  It  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Kob  el  Kebla,  which  is  by  far  the  finest 
door  of  the  Sakhara.  Between  the  two 
there  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  called  the 
Orange  fountain,  from  a  clump  of  orange- 
trees  which  grow  near  it.  It  has  seven 
arches  in  front,  which  are  slightly  pointed  ; 
and  three  square  abutments,  which  support 
the  front  of  the  building,  look  like  so  many 
square  columns.  These  arches  cover  a  pi- 
azza, which  affords  an  agreeable  walk  all 
along  the  front  of  the  building.  The  door 
of  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  opens  into 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  mosque,  which  is  re- 
markably clean  and  spacious,  and  covered 
with  mats.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  three  rows  of  columns  on  each 
hand.  The  two  middle  roAVS  are  round,  the 
others  are  square,  and  all  are  surmounted 
by  arches,  as  in  the  Sakhara,  and  coarsely 
finished.  Elegance  is  not  the  boast  of  this 
Moslem  house  of  devotion.  Three  large  lamps 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  with  three  burn- 
ers in  each,  served  to  light  it  up  during  the 
night.  The  apartment  for  the  females  is  en- 
closed on  the  left.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
aisle,  fronting  the  door,  there  is  a  large  pul- 
pit, which  is  highly  ornamented  with  pieces 
of  variegated  marble,  as  if  it  had  formed 
part  of  a  Christian  altar,  and  adorned  with 
two  marble  columns  on  each  side, and  arched 
over  the  top  like  an  arcade.  Standing  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this,  we  are  directly 
under  the  Kob  el  Aksa,  or  dome  of  El  Aksa, 
which  is  supported  by  four  large  columns, 
surmounted  by  arches,  as  in  the  Sakhara. 
The  dome  is  painted  of  different  colours,  and 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  sides.  The  glass 
in  these  windows  is  also  painted  blue,  yel- 
low, red,  and  green.  The  light  admitted 
through  such  a  medium  is  softened  and  de- 
lightful, and  calculated  to  inspire  feelings 
suitable  to  a  place  of  worship.  To  the  right, 
near  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  small  place  en- 
closed with  a  wooden  rail,  and  covered  with 
green  cushions,  for  the  Cadi.  Near  to  this 
there  is  a  separate  place  for  the  singers. 
Up  a  narrow  stone  stairs,  I  was  shown  a 
small  room  appropriated  to  the  devotions  of 
the  Sultan,  but  the  state  of  disrepair  in 
which  it  then  was,  shows  that  the  sublime 
potentate,  or  his  representative,  seldom  vi- 
sits this  place  of  prayer.  On  the  left,  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  long 
uncomfortable  vault,  in  which  the  Caliph 
Omar  used  to  pray.  Between  this  and  the 
apartment  built  off  for  the  females,  in  a  re- 
cess formed  by  building  up  the  space  be- 
tween two  of  the  columns,  there  is  a  niche 
in  the  wall,  at  which  the  Mussulmans  pray, 
and  which  is  called  the  door  of  mercy.  "We 
have  now  completed  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  Mosque  el  Aksa ;  and  here 
my  guide,  kneeling  down,  performed  his 
devotions,  having  requested  me  to  stand  be- 
side him  till  he  had  done,  when  we  immedi- 
ately sallied  out  of  the  mosque,  and  entered 
into  some  of  the  contiguous  small  houses, 
where  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  mix- 
ing the  lime  and  preparing  the  plaster  for 
the  repair  of  the  Sakhara.  Though  I  was 
escorted  by  some  of  the  principal  Turks  of 


the  Holy  City,  yet  I  easily  perceived  their 
anxiety  that  I  should  be  observed  as  little 
as  possible;  and  although  some  of  the  Mos- 
lems whom  I  met  condescended  to  salute  me 
in  a  friendly  manner,  yet  others  looked  per- 
fectly savage,  and  one  of  them  even  remon- 
strated with  the  chamberlain  of  Omar  Effendi 
for  bringing  me  there. 

"  Here  I  would  remark  that  if  this  mosque, 
El  Aksa,  be  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  the  Sakhara  cannot  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  for  the  two  are  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other  than  the 
whole  length  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which 
was  only  ninety  feet.  The  door  of  mercy 
probably  occupies  the  place  of  the  Mercy 
Seat ;  and  the  two  large  granite  columns 
were  probably  exhibited,  in  the  days  of  its 
Eomanism,  as  the  successors  of  the  two 
brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  that  orna- 
mented the  porch  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

"  From  El  Aksa  we  proceeded  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  enclosure,  where,  the 
keeper  having  unlocked  the  door,  we  de- 
scended a  flight  of  steps,  and  came  into  a 
small  square  chamber,  which  is  called  the 
grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  or  Grotto  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  contains  the  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa,  the 
bed  or  tomb  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  small 
round  pillar  erected  on  each  angle,  support- 
ing a  canopy  above.  The  pillars  are  jagged  or 
fretted  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  plain 
and  polished  in  the  middle.  The  bed  or  sarco- 
phagus is  of  the  common  compact  limestone 
of  the  country.  It  could  never  have  been  a 
bath,  for  it  is  not  capacious  enough  to  hold 
an  adequate  depth  of  water,  and  it  is  cut  and 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excava- 
tions for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  in  what 
are  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
The  columns  are  of  variegated  marble,  and 
are  apparently  of  Bom  an  workmanship,  and 
seem  to  have  been  erected  with  a  view  of 
supporting  a  curtain  to  be  drawn  or  with- 
drawn, according  as  the  object  which  it 
covered  was  to  be  seen  or  concealed.  Why 
is  this  squai-e  chamber  called  the  grotto  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  ?  And  why  is  this  stone  trough 
called  the  bed  of  the  Lord  Jesus?  These 
queries  shall  afterwards  be  considered.  In 
the  same  chamber  there  were  three  other 
stone  troughs  of  a  similar  description,  but 
without  any  columns,  which  were  severally 
denominated  the  beds  of  Mary,  of  John,  and 
of  Zacharias,  the  mother,  the  forerunner,  and 
the  father  of  the  forerunner,  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  three  persons  most  parti- 
cularly indicated  in  the  New  Testament  as 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah. And  when  we  consider  that  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was 
entirely  a  Christian  city,  perhaps  Ave  do  not 
go  too  far  in  stating  that  this  grotto  and 
these  stone  troughs  were  once  exhibited  by 
the  religious  hierophants,  as  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  the  others  as  the  tombs  of  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  whose  names  they  bear. 
When  the  Saracens  captured  the  city,  they 
took  the  Christian  church  of  the  Purification, 
the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  retained  the  tombs 
that  they  found  within,  and  called  them  by 
the  names  which  the  Christians  had  given 
them,  as  the  Turks  still  continue  to  do. 
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"From  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa  we  de- 
scended another  flight  of  steps,  and  thus 
reached  what  is  called  the  Berca  Solyman, — 
a  subterranean  colonnade,  raised  to  sup- 
port the  lower  edge  of  the  enclosure  called 
Haram  Shereef,  and  a  small  superincum- 
bent building  appropriated  to  the  devotion 
of  the  sect  Hambali.  The  tops  of  the  columns 
are  surmounted  by  arches,  the  same  as  those 
in  the  Sakhara  and  El  Aksa.  The  columns 
are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  square,  and 
consist  of  three  stones  each ;  each  stone  is 
about  five  feet  long,  and  is  levelled  at  the 
ends  and  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  joinings 
form  a  small  niche,  like  revealed  rustic. 
The  stones  have  been  remarkably  well  cut, 
but  they  are  much  more  disintegrated  than 
they  are  likely  to  have  become  in  the  sta- 
tion that  they  at  present  occupy,  during 
the  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  and 
have  a  much  older  appearance  than  the 
arches  which  they  support.  The  style  of 
cutting  and  joining  the  stones  that  we  see 
in  these  columns  is  quite  different  from  any 
other  architecture  that  we  see  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
except  in  the  foundation-stones  in  the  tem- 
ple, or  castle,  of  Baalbec.  The  Turks  ascribe 
the  erection  of  these  columns  to  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David.  We  are  informed  that 
the  inner  court  of  Solomon's  Temple  was 
built  of  three  rows  of  hewn  stone  and  a  row 
of  cedar  beams ;  and  the  order  from  Cyrus 
for  rebuilding  the  Temple  mentions  three 
rows  of  great  stones  and  a  row  of  new  tim- 
ber. It  is  not  improbable  that  these  columns 
are  constructed  of  the  stones  above  men- 
tioned :  the  Avorkmanship  is,  in  my  opinion, 
decidedly  Jewish. 

"  Some  of  the  arches  appear  to  have  been 
giving  way,  and  are  built  up  by  a  solid  wall 
passing  between  the  two  columns.  The 
different  arches  are  characterized  by  differ- 
ent names.  One  is  called  the  arch  of  Aaron, 
the  brother  of  Moses ;  another  is  called  the 
arch  of  the  Apostles ;  and  a  third  is  called 
the  arch  of  Saint  George.  There  was  a 
small  and  apparently  accidental  opening, 
as  if  the  earth  had  dropped  through  from 
the  Haram,  or  outer  court  of  the  enclosure. 
This  they  call  the  private  entrance  of  Solo- 
mon, the  son  of  David ;  and  between  the 
first  row  of  columns  and  the  wall  on  the 
right,  whence  I  entered  the  colonnade,  they 
showed  me  a  large  slab,  that  covers  a  stone 
chest,  in  which  Solomon  had  shut  up  the 
devil,  because  he  had  neglected  his  orders 
to  bring  him  his  favourite  queen,  Belgeess, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  very  impatient  to 
see  her.  I  have  told  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  and  as  it  is  believed  by  every  Mussul- 
man in  Jerusalem.  The  Koran  sets  forth, 
that  sundry  devils  were  under  the  command 
of  Solomon,  to  dive  for  pearls  for  him,  and 
to  do  him  other  works  besides.  The  whole 
of  this  subterraneous  colonnade  is  called 
Habsul,  or  the  Hidden ;  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  other 
parts  of  the  town  with  the  depth  of  the 
rubbish  in  the  Har;im  Shereef,  I  think 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  columns  once 
1  On  the  architectural  features  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  the  student  may  consult  with  advantage 
Mr.  J  as.  Fergusson's  ingenious  "  Essay  on  the  an- 


were  above  ground.  They  rest  upon  rock, 
or  large  coarse  stones,  regularly  laid.  The 
Turks  informed  me  that  there  are  three 
thousand  such  columns  under  El  Aksa.  I 
saw  the  stair  that  leads  down  to  them,  but 
we  did  not  enter;  the  key  could  not  be 
found,  as  was  the  case  when  we  wanted  to 
enter  the  grotto  under  the  Sakhara. 

"  Leaving  the  colonnade,  we  ascended 
the  step,  passed  through  the  grotto  of  Sidn 
Aisa,  regained  the  open  air,  and  proceeded 
along  the  side  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram  Shereef  to  the  house  which  con- 
tains the  Coursi  Solymon,  or  throne  of  So- 
lomon :  but  still  there  was  no  key ;  and,  on 
looking  in  at  the  window,  I  merely  saw  the 
five  brass  knobs  that  adorned  the  arms  and 
top  of  the  chair,  looking  through  the  cur- 
tain of  green  cloth  with  which  it  was 
covered.  As  we  passed  along  to  it  from  the 
subterranean  colonnade  above  mentioned, 
we  saw,  in  two  places  where  the  ground  had 
been  turned  up,  several  fragments  of  broken 
columns,  and  wherever  the  sward  was  brok- 
en, the  ground  below  exhibited  a  conglo- 
meration of  rubbish  of  former  buildings 
that  had  anciently  adorned  this  sacred  en- 
closure, now  levelled  and  smoothed  over 
for  its  present  use."  {Travels  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, 1822). 1 

Whether  on  account  of  its  site,  or  for  the 
high  and  peculiar  antiquity  of  at  least  a 
part  of  its  materials,  the  Sakhara,  or  Mosque 
of  Omar,  including  El  Aksa,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  object  in  Jerusalem. 
In  other  cases  the  most  acute  and  trust- 
worthy travellers  are  found  at  issue  not 
merely  as  to  objects,  but  even  as  to  sites ; 
but  he  who  visits  or  reads  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  beyond  all  doubt  visits  or  reads  of 
the  very  spot  on  which  the  wisest  of  men 
and  kings  assembled  the  thousands  and  the 
ten  thousands  of  his  people  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  with  such  costly  pomp  and  auddst 
such  costly  buildings  and  accessories  as  never 
before  or  since  accompanied  either  the  true 
or  the  erring  worship  of  either  monarch  or 
people. 

After  leaving  the  splendid  mosque  of 
which  we  have  given  so  full  a  description, 
the  next  place  of  interest  to  which  the 
stranger  is  usually  conducted  is  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  edifice  has 
always  attracted  great  notice,  from  a  mar- 
ble sarcophagus,  in  which  it  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  Our  Saviour  was  laid.  But, 
in  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and 
self-contradictory  than  this  pretence.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Evangelists 
that  Our  Saviour's  sepulchre  was  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  which  is  not  marble  but  com- 
pact limestone ;  and  as  though  this  startling 
instance  of  bad  faith  were  not  sufficiently 
gross  and  glaring,  it  is  further  and  quite 
irrefragably  proven  that  this  marble  is  a 
comparatively  recent  substitute  for  what 
xtsed  formerly  to  be  shown  as  the  real  stone, 
which  was  abstracted  by  the  Armenians, 
who  exhibit  it  at  their  chapel  on  Mount 
Zion.* 
cient  Topography  of  Jerusalem."    London,  1847. 

2  The  authenticity  not  merely  of  the  so-called 
sarcophagus  of  Our  Saviour,  but  of  the  entire  site 
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The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  one 
of  the  very  numerous  buildings  which  the 
Holy  Land  owes  to  the  sincere  but  not  al- 
ways very  enlightened  piety  of  the  Empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  consists 
of  three  distinct  compartments,  each  of 
which  is  a  separate  church  or  chapel  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  tastefulness  of  design. 
One  of  these  is  called  the  Church  of  the 
Three  Crosses,  it  being  alleged  that  three 
were  miraculously  found  there.  Far  more 
authentic  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest 
in  this  church,  however,  were  two  stone 
coffins,  supported  upon  pillars.  These,  which 
contained  the  mortal  remains  of  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin,  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were 
entire  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Chateau- 
briand, who  saAV  and  described  them ;  but 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Buckingham  that  they 
have  been  so  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks,  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  is  now 
to  be  seen.  Of  the  other  two  churches  or 
chapels,  one  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
properly  so  called,  the  other  that  of  Calvary, 
in  which  the  rock  appears  with  a  rent  or 
fissure  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  aw- 
ful earthquake  in  the  dread  day  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. In  small  side-chapels  or  apart- 
ments along  the  walls  of  these  churches,  the 
Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Maronites,  &c, 
have  their  places  of  peculiar  worship ;  and 
Maundrell  gives  a  really  painful  account  of 
the  scenes  of  fraud  and  violence  to  which 
the  rivalries  and  cupidity  of  these  various 
monks  in  his  time  occasionally  gave  rise. 
Dr.  Richardson,  also,  gives  anything  but  a 
flattering  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  is  ce- 
of  the  sepulchre,  has  been  strongly  called  into 
question  of  late  years,  and  with  good  reason.  How- 
ever much  this  doubt  may  disturb  the  cherished 
tradition  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  yield  assent  to  the  evidence  of  pro- 
bability and  common  sense.  The  so-called  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  in  almost  the  very  centre 
of  modern  .Jerusalem.  But  Christ  was  crucified 
"  without  the  gate."  And  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  conceive  that  under  any  circumstances  of  ar- 
rangement in  reference  to  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  spot  which  is  now  assumed  to  contain  Cal- 
vary—what the  monks  show  as  such  is  merely  a 
rounded  piece  of  rock,  a  few  feet  in  circumference, 
in  which  they  have  marked  by  golden  sockets  the 
holes  in  which  the  crosses  of  Our  Saviour  and  his 
companions  in  crucifixion  were  fixed,  the  whole 
being  evidently  a  piece  of  modern  masonry— can 
ever  have  been  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  site  of  Jerusalem  may  not  indeed  pre- 
cisely coincide  in  the  present  day,  in  all  respects, 
with  its  ancient  localities  :  but  the  surrounding 
ravines  are  land-marks  which  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  passed,  and  they  fix  the 
limits  within  which  it  must  have  been  confined— 
at  least  to  the  eastward  and  the  southward.  No 
arrangement  of  the  ancient  walls  (elaborately  de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  Wars,  bk.  v.  cap.  4)  which 
possesses  even  a  semblance  of  probability  can  be 
go  devised  as  to  exclude  the  so-called  Sepulchre, 
and  all  the  topographical  probabilities  are  totally 
against  the  identity  of  the  site  with  that  which  18 
shown  as  such.  The  actual  site  of  the  crucifixion 
may  be  safely  pronounced  to  have  been  lost.  Cre- 
dulous travellers,  who  choose  to  believe  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  evidence  of  common  sense,  may  put 
faith  in  any— even  the  greatest— of  the  modern  ab- 
surdities with  which  monkish  tradition  has  over- 
laid the  Holy  Land,  and  may  give  credit  to  the 
correctness  of  the  locality  where  the  cock  crew 
to  Peter.     But  the  philosophic  and  unprejudiced 


lebrated  by  the  Greeks,  that  being  one  of 
several  semi-dramatic  celebrations  by  which 
the  Greeks,  Latins,  &c,  respectively  en- 
deavour to  extract  coin  from  the  purses  of 
the  credulous. 

"  The  rules  of  this  church,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "do  not  allow  of  the  exhibition  of 
graven  images  in  their  worship,  but  as  some 
visible  representation  of  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  was  deemed  to  be  necessary,  in  the 
way  of  either  mockery  or  devotion,  one,  ap- 
parently lifeless,  was  extended  upon  a  board 
and  carried  round  the  Sepulchre  with  a 
mighty  uproar,  boys  and  men  going  beside 
it,  and  striking  fire  from  flint.  The  cere- 
mony began  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  church  was  full  in  every  quarter.  The 
conduct  of  many  of  the  attendants  showed 
that  they  had  entered  the  holy  place  in  a  be- 
coming frame  of  mind ;  these  were  chiefly 
females,  and  sat  retired  in  the  different 
chapels  or  recesses  that  surrounded  the  Se- 
pulchre. The  galleries  above  were  also 
crowded;  many  Turkish  officers  were  pre- 
sent. The  governor  was  expected,  but  did 
not  arrive.  The  mob  occupied  the  body  of 
the  place,  and  their  behaviour  was  dis- 
orderly in  the  extreme ;  they  hallooed  and 
ran  about,  leaped  on  one  another's  shoulders, 
revelling  in  the  most  unseemly  manner, 
more  like  Bacchanals  or  unchained  maniacs, 
or  a  set  of  rioters  at  a  fair,  than  celebraters 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
Numbers  of  Turkish  soldiers  were  placed  in 
the  church  to  act  as  constables,  and  did 
their  best  to  preserve  order  and  decency; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  beat- 
ing them  with  their  clubs,  and  pulling  and 
inquirer  will  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  whole  question  in  reference  to  the  topography 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  is  most  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily treated  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Biblical  Research- 
es,and  various  subsequent  papers).  An  able  paper 
on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Falkener,  in  the  Museum 
of  Classical  Antiqufties,  likewise  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  Rev.  G.  Williams,  M  A.,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  "  The  Holy  City,"  labours— in  our  opi- 
nion, wholly  without  success — to  support  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  assumed  sacred  sites- 

The  yet  more  recent  testimony  of  another 
•writer,  Dr.  Wilson,  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  1847,) 
though  cautiously  expressed,  is  in  confirmation  of 
our  view.  "  The  intimations  in  the  Scriptures," 
he  writes,  "  make  the  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  Christ  took 
place  not  merely  beyond  any  particular  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  but  beyond  any  distinct  parts  of  the 
city  which  might'lie  beyond  that  wall."  And 
such,  we  think.,  must  be  the  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  every  person  whose  judgment  is  un- 
biassed by  tales  that  derive  their  chief  support 
from  monkish  ignorance  and  imposture."  To 
suppose,  indeed,"  that  the  "  place  called  Gol- 
gotha," to  which  Our  Saviour  was  led  out  for 
crucifixion,  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  an 
edifice  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  modern  Je- 
rusalem,—which,  be  it  always  remembered,  must 
from  the  natural  necessities  of  the  ground  occupy, 
in  the  main,  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  city,— and 
that  Calvary  is  represented  by  an  artificial  piece 
of  rock  upon  the  first  floor,  as  it  were,  of  a  mo- 
dern church,  (just  thirteen  steps,  that  is,  above  the 
base  of  the  edifice,)  may  well  be  termed  a  delu- 
sion so  gross  that  it  would  deserve  only  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  childish  absurdity,  were  it  not  that 
writers  of  respectable  authority  and  attainments 
have  lent  their  support  to  the  credulity  which  it 
involves. 
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thrusting  them  about  like  so  many  dis- 
orderly animals,  the  noise  and  uproar  con- 
tinued until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the 
grand  quackery  of  the  *day  began  to  be 
played  off  by  the  grand  charlatan, the  Greek 
archbishop  of  Jerusalem ;  for,  with  all  pos- 
sible respect  for  his  sacred  office,  I  cannot 
designate  him  or  his  exhibition  by  any 
other  names  that  will  adequately  character- 
ize them.  The  juggle  attempted  to  be 
played  off  is  usually  denominated  the  Gre- 
cian fire,  which,  it  is  pretended,  bursts 
supernaturally  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on 
the  anniversary  of  this  day,  and  at  which 
all  the  pilgrims  of  this  persuasion  light 
their  lamps  and  torches,  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  thus  received  fire  from  heaven. 

"  Before  the  ceremony  commenced,  the 
higher  ecclesiastics  entered  the  sepulchre, 
and  in  a  short  time  light  was  perceived  at  a 
small  window  in  its  side.  Thither  all  the 
people  crowded  in  wild  disorder, and  lighted 
their  torches  at  the  flame,  which  from  the 
place  where  we  stood — the  station  of  the 
organ  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church, — was  distinctly  seen  to  issue  from 
a  burning  body,  placed  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  window,  within  the  tomb.  This,  when 
some  of  the  wicks  were  of  difficult  access, 
was  raised  up  and  pushed  nearer  ;  at  other 
times  the  flame  was  lowered  down, and  was 
out  of  sight,  intimating  that  Heaven  re- 
quired to  draw  its  breath,  and  the  fire  to 
receive  a  new  supply  of  combustible  mate- 
rials ;  when  again  raised  up,  it  burned  with 
greater  brilliancy,  and  on  becoming  fainter 
was  again  lowered  down,  as  before,  which 
showed  that  though  the  priests  intended  to 
be  very  artful,  they,  in  fact,  were  very 
ignorant ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  pyro- 
technist in  London  who  would  not  have  im- 
proved the  exhibition.  Thus,  however, 
they  continued,  raising  the  light  when 
strong,  and  lowering  it  when  it  became 
faint,  till  all  the  torches  were  lighted.  No 
one,  like  the  Druids  of  old,  dared  light  his 
torch  at  that  of  another ;  all  behoved  to  be 
regularly  set  on  fire  by  the  flame  from  the 
window,  otherwise  they  were  held  in  de- 
testation all  the  year  round.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  this  illumination  was  accomplished, 
the  bishops  and  priests  sallied  forth  from 
the  tomb,  and,  being  joined  by  the  other 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  waiting  without  in 
their  canonicals,  and  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  arranged  themselves  according  to  the 
precedency  of  their  churches,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, &c,  and  marched  thrice  round  the 
church,  bearing  their  flaming  torches  high 
above  their  heads.  The  effect  was  particu- 
larly brilliant,  especially  when  they  passed 
down  or  came  up  from  encompassing  the 
Greek  chapel.  By  this  time  the  torches 
were  either  burnt  out  or  extinguished,  and 
here  the  ceremony  closed.  The  priests  laid 
aside  their  robes  and  their  torches,  and  the 
public  dispersed,  more  convinced  of  any- 
thing, if  they  reasoned  at  all,  than  of  the 
celestial  origin  of  the  fire  by  which  their 
torches  had  been  lighted  up.  Can  we  won- 
der that  monotheistical  Moslems  deride  the 
devotion  of  the  Christians,  insult  them  to 
their  faces,  and  call  them  dogs  and  idol- 
aters? " 


These  disgraceful  mummeries  of  the  Greek  | 
Church— the  guardianship  of  which  forms  so 
dear  an  object  of  regard  to  its  co-religionists 
of  Russia,  and  the  protection  of  which  from 
Turkish  interference  was  the  alleged  pre- 
text of  the  late  Czar  for  plunging  a  world 
into  war  —  still  continue  in  undiminished 
vigour.  An  authority  of  much  later  date 
than  that  above  quoted  thus  refers  to 
scenes  which  he  had  himself  witnessed  : — 
"  The  miraculous  Greek  fire;  which  takes 
place  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter 
week,  serves,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  priests,  the  same  purpose  that  the 
keys  of  Peter  do  in  the  hands  of  his  skil- 
ful successors,  the  Popes  ;  it  unlocks  every 
coffer  and  purse  of  the  pilgrims,  and  renders 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  inventors  and 
perpetrators  of  this  lying  wonder. 

"  To  notice  all  that  was  passing  within 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  during 
the  space  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
would  be  next  to  impossible  ;  because  it  was 
one  continuation  of  shameless  madness  and 
rioting,  which  would  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  Greenwich  and  Smithfield  fairs,"  &c.,&c. 
(Mr.  Caiman,  in  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Lands  of  the 
Bible,"  1847.) 

A  long  jline  of  street  which  extends  be- 
tween the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  is  called 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  is  represented  by  the 
monks  as  marking  the  road  along  which 
Christ  was  led  to  crucifixion. 

That  portion  of  Mount  Zion  which  is  now 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  by  the  Armenian 
convent,  together  with  its  church  and  gar- 
dens. Here,  too,  is  now  found  a  Protestant 
church,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid 
a  few  years  since,  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward  of  the  Armenian  convent. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  for  the  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  the  traveller,  on  nearing  St. 
Stephens  gate,  reaches  what  is  supposed — 
though  not  on  indisputable  grounds — to  be 
the  remains  of  the  pool  of  Eethesda,  the 
dimensions,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  be- 
ing 360  English  feet  in  length,  130  feet  in 
breadth,  and  75  feet  in  depth. 

Descending  from  St.  Stephen's  gate  into  the 
valley,  the  famed  brook  Kidron  (or  Cedron) 
presents  itself.  It  is  but  a  few  paces  across, 
and  for  three-fourths  of  the  year  is  dry ; 
though  from  the  depth  of  its  bed  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  formerly  supplied  with 
waters  from  some  sources  now  dried  up  or 
diverted.  The  brook  runs  along  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  city,  where  it  takes  a  south-eastwarclly 
direction  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south-eastward  of 
St.  Stephen's  gate,  a  small  bridge  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron ;  passing  over  this 
bridge  and  descending  some  steps,  we  reach 
what  Chateaubriand  terms  a  subterranean 
church  ;  a  cavern  of  considerable  height  and 
extent,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though  there  is 
entire  absence  of  anything  like  historic 
proof  that  it  really  merits  that  appellation. 
It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  each 
of  which  is  twenty  feet  wide  ;  some  authors 
state  the  number  of  these  steps  at  fifty,  but 
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Maundrell,  usually  very  accurate  in  such 
matters,  states  the  number  at  forty-seven. 
The  supposed  tombs  of  Anna,  St.  Joachim, 
and  Joseph,  are  also  contained  within  its 
precincts. 

Procee  'ing  along  the  valley  towards  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olivet  we  reach  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  which  Maundrell  describes  as  a 
square  plot  of  ground,  not  more  than  fifty- 
seven  yards  square,  in  which  are  some  very 
ancient  olive-trees,  supposed  to  shade  the 
spot  to  which  (John  xviii.  1,  2)  our  Saviour 
was  wont  to  retire  in  meditation.  The 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  dry  stone, 
of  irregular  form.  Olive-trees  also  occur  in 
some  of  the  adjoining  plots  of  ground. 

Some  distance  lower  down  the  valley, 
and  amongst  the  rocks  upon  its  eastern 
side,  are  four  excavations  known  as  the  Se- 
pulchres of  the  Patriarchs ;  which  are  also 
known,  severally,  as  the  Sepulchres  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  of  Absalom,  of  St.  James,  and  of 
Zachariah.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  excavation  called  Absalom's  Sepul- 
chre is  ornamented  with  twenty-four  un- 
fluted  semi-columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six 
of  which  are  on  each  front  of  a  prodigious 
monument  of  a  single  stone.  These  orna- 
ments add  weight  to  the  doubts  which  we 
should,  even  in  their  absence,  entertain  as 
to  the  correctness  with  which  these  sepul- 
chres are  named.  That  they  have  originally 
been  formed  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture 
seems  clear,  as  in  Absalom's  pillar  a  room  is 
hollowed  out,  in  the  sides  of  which  are 
niches  or  recesses,  apparently  intended  for 
the  reception  of  coffins.  But  Dr.  Clarke  alto- 
gether rejects  the  legends  of  the  monks,  and 
Chateaubriand  confesses  that  those  legends 
are  contradicted  by  the  style  of  architecture, 
so  different  from  that  of  the  early  periods  of 
Jewish  antiquity.  The  architecture,  in  fact, 
is  Grecian,  and  we  think  that  the  nearest 
approximation  is  made  to  truth,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  remarkable  excavations,  by 
Chateaubriand,  who  says:  "If  I  were  re- 
quired to  fix  precisely  the  age  in  which  these 
mausoleums  were  erected,  I  should  place  it 
about  the  time  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  first 
Maccabees.  The  Doric  order  was  still  pre- 
valent in  Greece  ;  the  Corinthian  did  not 
supplant  it  until  half  a  century  later,  when 
i  the  Romans  began  to  overrun  Peloponnesus 
and  Asia.  In  naturalizing  at  Jerusalem  the 
architecture  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  the 
I  Jews  intermixed  it  with  the  forms  of  their 
j  peculiar  style.  The  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Je- 
I  hoshaphat,  and  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings 
■  to  the  north  of  the  city,  display  an  obvious 
i  alliance  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  taste ; 
j  from  which  alliance  proceeded  a  hetero- 
geneous kind  of  monuments,  forming  a  sort 
j  of  link  between  the  Pyramids  and  the  Par- 
|  thenon."  These  remarks,  at  once  acute  and 
:  reasonable,  are  quoted  and  approved  by 
!  Dr.  Clarke,  who  adds  to  their  force,  as  op- 
|  posed  to  the  monkish  assumptions,  by  ob- 
1  serving  that  the  columns  are  of  the  same 
j  antique  style  which  still  appears  in  the 
,  |  architectural  remains  of  the  Ionian  and 
]  I  Dorian  cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  at 
Telmessus. 
Proceeding    further    to    the    southward, 


along  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  the  traveller 
reaches  a  fountain  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  the  monks,  who 
must  have  a  legend  for  everything,  add 
that  the  Virgin  used  this  fountain  to  wash 
the  linen  of  our  Saviour.  Pococke  con- 
jectured (erroneously)  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  that  this  was  really  the  ancient  foun- 
tain of  Siloah,  which  was  so  far  under  the 
hill  that  it  could  not  be  commanded  in  time 
of  war  by  such  as  were  not  masters  of  that 
part  of  the  city.  This  fountain  seems  to  have 
flowed  into  a  basin  called  the  Pool  of  Silo- 
am.  This  conjecture  of  Pococke  is  certainly 
in  no  wise  invalidated  by  the  absurd  monk- 
ish legend  to  which  we  have  referred.  Pass- 
ing the  fountain,  we  speedily  enter  a  narrow 
valley  between  the  mounts  Zion  and  Moriah. 
This  is  called  the  Valley  of  Mills,  and,  pass- 
ing up  a  sort  of  ravine,  ascending  to  the  city 
walls,  we  reach,  at  about  a  hundred  yards 
distance,  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 
The  water  of  this  latter  fountain — 
"  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God  " — 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  so-called  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  from  which  it  is  distant  only 
1100  feet.  A  subterranean  channel  (which 
was  fully  explored  by  Dr.  Robinson)  con- 
nects the  twro.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweet- 
ish, and  very  slightly  brackish,  but  not  at 
all  disagreeable,  and  is  in  common  use 
among  the  people  of  the  adjacent  village  of 
Siloam  {Kefr  Sd wan), upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  village,  ac- 
cording to  Pococke,  consists  of  a  series  of 
grottoes,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with 
porches,  and  all  of  which,  though  now  the 
habitations  of  Arabs,  were  evidently  formed 
for  sepulchres ! 

Near  this  spot,  in  the  ravine  which  is  by 
some  travellers  called  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  is  a 
remarkable  burial-place,  which  is  known 
by  the  various  names  of  the  Aceldama*,  the 
Campo  Santo,  and  the  Potter's  Field.  Of 
this  place  Sandys,  in  his  quaint  way,  says : 
"  In  the  midst  hereof  a  large  square  room 
was  made  by  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
(the  empress  Helena,)  the  south  side  walled 
with  the  natural  rock,  flat  at  the  top,  and 
equal  {even)  with  the  upper  level,  out  of 
which  arise  certain  little  cupolas,  open  in 
the  midst  to  let  down  the  dead  bodies. 
Through  these  we  might  see  the  bottom,  all 
covered  with  bones  and  certain  corpses  but 
newly  let  down,  it  being  now  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Armenians.  A  greedy  grave,  and 
great  enough  to  devour  the  dead  of  a  whole 
nation  ;  for  they  say,  and  I  believe  it,  that 
the  earth  thereof,  within  the  space  of  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  will  consume  the  flesh  that 
is  laid  therein."  Pococke  ascribes  the  like 
power  to  the  earth  of  this  cavern,  which  he 
states  to  be  of  oblong  figure,  and  about 
twenty-six  yards  in  length,  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  about  twenty  in  depth.  The 
dead  are  buried  here  as  in  Naples  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  ;  being  stripped  entirely  naked 
and  thrown  on  each  other  in  heaps  ■,  and 
Maundrell,  having  the  curiosity  to  peep  in 
upon  that  sad  mass  of  mouldering  mortality, 
saw  bodies  in  various  states  of  decomposi- 
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tion,  whence,  as  he  naively  remarks,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  grave  does  not  make 
that  quick  despatch  with  the  corpses  com- 
mitted to  it  which  is  commonly  reported. 

Ueyond  this  appropriately  named  Acel- 
dama a  long  series  of  sepulchres  extends 
along  the  ravine  to  the  south-west  and 
west  of  Mount  Zion  ;  they  consist,  like 
those  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  grot- 
toes laboriously  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
They  reminded  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  sepulchres 
he  had  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  and 
arc  briefly  described  as  a  succession  of  sub- 
terranean chambers  excavated  "  with  mar- 
vellous art,  and  each  containing  one  re- 
pository, and  some  several  repositories,  for 
the  dead,  like  cisterns  carved  in  the  rock 
upon  the  sides  of  these  chambers."  The 
doorways  of  these  are  so  low  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  enter  them  stooping,  in  some 
cases  even  upon  the  hands  and  knees,  and 
the  sides  of  these  doorways  are  grooved, 
for  the  reception  of  the  massive  stones  with 
which  they  were  closed,  as  "  indisputably," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  were  the  tombs  of  the 
sons  of  Heth,  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  Laza- 
rus, and  of  Christ." 

Though  we  have  felt  bound  to  conduct 
the  reader  to  the  more  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  Jerusalem,  we  are  not  sorry  to  turn 
from  them  to  the  inhabitants,  the  most  in- 
teresting amongst  whom,  in  many  respects, 
are  the  Jews.  The  account  which  Dr. 
ltichardson  gives  of  these  posterity  of  the 
former  owners  of  Zion  is  highly  favourable. 

"  Many  of  the  Jews  are  rich  and  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  possess  a  great 
deal  of  px*oporty  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  they  are 
careful  to  conceal  their  wealth  and  even 
their  comfort  from  the  jealous  eyes  of  their 
rulers,  lest,  by  awakening  their  cupidity, 
some  vile  plot  should  be  devised  to  their 
prejudice.  In  going  to  visit  a  respectable 
Jew  in  the  Holy  City,  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  pass  to  his  house  over  a  ruinous  fore- 
ground, and  up  an  awkward  outside  stair, 
constructed  of  rough  stones  that  totter  un- 
der the  foot ;  but  it  improves  as  you  ascend, 
and  at  the  top  has  a  respectable  appearance, 
as  it  ends  in  an  agreeable  platform  in  front 
of  the  house.  On  entering  the  house  itself, 
it  is  found  to  be  clean  and  well  furnished  ; 
the  sofas  are  covered  with  Persian  carpets ; 
and  the  people  seem  happy  to  receive  you. 
The  visitor  is  entertained  with  coffee  and 
tobacco,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  houses  of 
thd.'Curks  and  Christians.  The  ladies  pre- 
sented themselves  with  an  ease  and  address 
that  surprised  me,  and  recalled  to  my  me- 
mory the  pleasing  society  of  Europe.  This 
difference  of  manner  arises  from  many  of 
the  Jewish  families  in  Jerusalem  having 
resided  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  where  the 
females  had  rid  themselves  of  the  cruel 
domestic  fetters  of  the  East,  and  on  return- 
ing to  their  beloved  land  had  very  properly 
retained  their  acquired  freedom  and  rank  in 
society.  They  almost  all  speak  a  broken 
Italian,  so  that  conversation  goes  on  with- 
out the  clumsy  aid  of  an  interpreter."  "It 
was  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  they 
were  all  eating  unleavened  bread;  some  of 
which  was  presented  to  me  as  a  curiosity, 
and  I  partook  of  it  merely  that   I  might 


have  the  gratification  of  eating  unleavened 
bread  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jacob 
in  Jerusalem;  it  is  very  insipid  fare,  and  no 
one  would  cat  it  from  choice.  For  the  same 
reason  I  went  to  the  synagogue,  of  which 
there  are  two  in  Jerusalem,  although  I  visit- 
ed only  one.  The  form  of  worship  is  the 
same  as  in  this  country,  and  in,  I  believe, 
every  country  which  the  Jews  inhabit.  The 
females  have  a  separate  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue assigned  to  them,  as  in  the  synagogues 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  Christian  churches  all 
over  the  Levant.  They  are  not  expected  to 
be  frequent  or  regular  in  their  attendance 
on  public  worship.  The  ladies  generally 
make  a  point  of  going  on  the  Sunday  (that 
is,  the  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning) 
after  they  ai'e  married ;  and  being  thus  in- 
troduced in  their  new  capacity,  once  a  year 
is  considered  as  sufficient  compliance,  on 
their  part,  with  the  ancient  injunction  to 
assemble  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Like  the 
votaries  of  Christian  establishments,  the 
Jewesses  trust  more  to  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  than  to  their  own. 

"  The  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  are  both 
poor  and  small,  not  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
their  possessors,  but  to  the  prudential  mo- 
tives before  mentioned. 

"  The  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  speak  in  a 
decided  and  firm  tone,  unlike  the  hesitating 
and  timid  voice  of  the  Arab  and  Turkish 
females,  and  claim  the  European  privilege 
of  differing  from  their  husbands,  and  main- 
taining their  own  opinions.  They  are  fair 
and  good-looking ;  red  and  auburn  hair  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  either  of  the 
sexes.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  with  veils, 
and  was  informed  that  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  to  go  with 
their  faces  uncovered ;  they  are  the  only 
females  there  who  do  so.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are,  I  think,  disposed  to  be  rather 
of  a  plethoric  habit ;  and  the  admirers  of 
size  and  softness  in  the  fair  sex  will  find  as 
regularly -built  fatties,  with  double  mould- 
ings in  the  neck  and  chin,  among  the  fair 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  among  the  fairer 
daughters  of  England.  They  seem  particu- 
larly liable  to  eruptive  diseases ;  and  the 
want  of  children  is  as  great  a  heart-break 
to  them  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sarah. 

"  In  passing  up  to  the  synagogue  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  mean  and 
wretched  appearance  of  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets,  as  well  as  with  the  po- 
verty of  their  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  old 
men  and  women  had  more  withered  and 
hungry  aspects  than  any  of  our  race  I  ever 
saw,  with  the  exception  of  the  caverned 
dames  at  Gornou,  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  who 
might  have  sat  in  a  stony  field,  as  a  picture 
of  famine,  the  year  after  the  flood.  The 
sight  of  a  poor  Jew  in  Jerusalem  has  in  it 
something  peculiarly  affecting.  The  heart 
of  this  wonderful  people,  in  whatever  clime 
they  roam,  still  turns  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
city  of  their  promised  rest.  They  take  plea- 
sure in  her  ruins,  and  would  lick  the  very 
dust  for  her  sake.  Jerusalem  is  the  centre 
around  which  the  exiled  sons  of  Judah  build, 
in  airy  dreams,  the  mansions  of  their  future 
greatness.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  may  live,  the  heart's  desire  of  a  Jew  is, 
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when  gathered  to  his  fathers,  to  be  buried  in 
Jerusalem.  Thither  they  return  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,and 
other  countries  among  -which  they  have 
been  scattered;  and  when,  after  all  their 
longings,  and  all  their  struggles  up  the 
steeps  of  life,  we  see  them  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked,  in  the  streets  of  their  once  happy 
Zion,  he  must  have  a  cold  heart  that  can  re- 
main untouched  by  their  prayers,  and  re- 
frain from  uttering  a  prayer  that  the  light 
of  a  reconciled  countenance  would  shine  on 
the  darkness  of  Judah,  and  the  day-star  of 
Bethlehem  arise  in  their  hearts. 

"  The  Jews  arc  the  best  ciceroni  in  Jeru- 
salem, because  they  give  the  ancient  names 
of  places,  which  the  guides  and  interpreters 
belonging  to  the  different  convents  do  not 
give.  But  they  are  not  forward  in  present- 
ing themselves,  and  must  generally  be 
sought  for." 

Though  Jerusalem,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, has  so  various  a  population,  each 
particular  people  has  a  quarter  or  district 
which  it  especially  affects  and  almost  exclu- 
sively inhabits.  Thus  the  Jews,  as  we  have 
shown,  cluster,  as  it  were,  around  the  edge 
of  Mount  Zion;  the  Moslems  chiefly  dwell 
near  and  around  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
Haram ;  the  Roman  Catholics  near  their 
convent  of  St.  Salvador,  in  the  north-west- 
ern corner  of  the  Holy  City  ;  and  the  people 
of  the  Greek  persuasion  near  the  Syrian 
Christian  convent  of  Saint  John. 

To  estimate  accurately  so  fluctuating  a 
population  as  that  of  Jerusalem  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter.  Thus  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, who  derived  his  information  from  the 
Jew  banker  of  the  governor,  speaks  of  the 
male  Jews  within  the  city  as  only  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  the  females  about  thrice 
as  many ;  while  Dr.  Richardson  rates  the 
whole  Jewish  population  at  as  high  as  ten 
thousand  and  the  Moslem  and  Christian  po- 
pulation at  only  five  thousand  each.  But 
though  Mr.  Buckingham's  information  was 
derived  from  a  Jew,  and  one  whose  position 
certainly  gave  him  the  means  of  at  least  ap- 
proximating the  truth,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Jews  have  a  cogent  reason 
for  wishing  their  numbers  as  well  as  their 
wealth  to  be  underrated  by  their  bigoted 
and  greedy  oppressors.  Moreover,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's estimate  is  likely  enough  to  be  too 
high,  as  there  are  seasons  when  the  influx 
of  visitors  enormously  swells,  for  a  time,  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  mean  of 
these  estimates  is  probably  nearer  the  truth, 
though  even  this  would  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  calculation  made  by  later  ob- 
servers. 

Next  after  the  Jews  and  their  Turkish 
rulers,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  are  the  Armenians,  inferior 
in  number  to  the  Greeks,  but  far  superior 
to  them  both  in  wealth  and  influence.  Dr. 
Richardson  describes  them  as  being  strong 
and  comely  persons,  of  dignified  deportment, 
and  both  industrious  and  civil.  "  There  are 
many  of  them,"  says  the  Doctor,  "settled 
at  Jerusalem  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Their  houses  are  well  kept  and  well  furnish- 
ed. On  visiting  them,  the  stranger  is  re- 
ceived with  a  warmth  unusual  even  among 


the  Greeks;  and  this  cordiality  is  the  more 
agreeable  for  being  sincere.  He  is  treated 
with  coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  glass  of 
liquor,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  various  kinds  of 
sweetmeats,  which  are  handed  to  him  by  the 
mistress  of  the  family,  her  daughter,  or  serv- 
ant ;  all  being  usually  in  attendance,  though 
there  should  be  but  one  guest  to  be  served. 
They  take  the  cup  or  glass  from  him  when  he 
has  done  with  it,  and  kiss  his  hand  as  they 
receive  it.  They  pour  water  on  his  hands 
for  him  to  wash  after  he  has  done  eating, 
and  give  him  a  towel  on  which  to  dry  them  ; 
in  receiving  Avhich  back  they  again  lay  hold 
of  the  hand  and  kiss  it,  and  then  retire  to 
the  station  with  the  servant  near  the  door. 
Mother,  daughter,  and  man-servant,  are  all 
alike  candidates  to  take  the  cup  and  kiss  the 
hand;  and.  in  point  of  etiquette,  it  matters 
not  to  which  of  them  the  guest  delivers  it. 
They  seldom  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and 
never  without  much  entreaty,  even  though 
the  state  of  their  health  should  be  such  as 
to  render  it  improper  for  them  to  stand ; 
afraid  that  by  so  doing  they  should  be 
thought  deficient  in  respect  to  their  visitor. 
The  Armenian  ladies  have  a  sedate  and 
pleasing  manner,  with  much  of  the  Madonna 
countenance  ;  their  eyes  are  generally  dark, 
and  their  complexion  florid ;  but  they  are 
rarely  enriched  with  that  soft,  intelligent 
express:on  which  characterizes  the  eye  of 
the  Greek  or  the  Jewish  female." 

The  Abyssinians  and  Maronites  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  as  for  the  Copts, — esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Jolliffe  at  no  more  than  50, — 
their  number  is  so  insignificant  that  they 
might  well  be  omitted  as  a  distinctive  part 
of  the  population. 

There  is  still  one  remarkable  part  of  the 
motley  population  of  Jerusalem, — the  Mau- 
grabins.  Of  these  people,  who  almost  exclu- 
sively live  in  the  Harat  el  MaugrabS,  (that 
is,  street  of  the  Maugrabins,)  Chateaubriand 
states  that  they  are  a  people  of  western 
Barbary ;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Moors  who  were  driven 
from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
"  These  exiles  were  charitably  received 
in  the  Holy  City ;  a  mosque  was  built  for 
their  use,  and  bread,  fruit,  and  money  are 
even  yet  distributed  among  them.  The 
heirs  of  those  elegant  architects  of  the  Al- 
hambra  are  become  porters  at  Jerusalem, 
and  are  much  sought  after  on  account  of 
their  intelligence,  and,  as  couriers,  are  es- 
teemed for  their  swiftness.  What  would 
Saladin  and  Richard  of  England  say,  if,  sud- 
denly returning  to  the  world,  they  were  to 
find  the  Moorish  champions  transformed 
into  the  door-keepers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  Christian  knights  represented  by 
brethren  of  the  mendicant  order  !  " 

There  is  so  little  either  of  trade  or  ma- 
nufacture in  Jerusalem,  that  a  very  few 
lines  will  suffice  for  what  relates  to  that 
subject.  The  regular  and  large  expenditure 
of  the  monks  and  other  wealthy  residents, 
greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  pilgrims 
between  Christmas  and  Easter,  furnishes 
the  most  important  source  of  subsistence 
and  profit  to  the  resident  traders.  But 
Jerusalem  has  one  manufacture  which  is 
greatly  in  demand  not  only  for  home  sale 
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but  for  exportation,  via  Jaffa,  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  The  flourishing  ma- 
nufacture in  question  consists  of  crucifixes, 
beads,  shells,  reliquiaries,  and  the  like  mat- 
ters. The  extent  to  which  these  are  made 
is  immense,  and  many  Jew  and  Armenian 
speculators  realize  large  fortunes  by  export- 
ing them.  The  shells — mostly  in  imitation 
of  the  "scallop  shell,"  inseparable  from  our 
immemorial  notion  of  the  Pilgrim  to  the 
Holy  Land, — are  rudely  but  ingeniously  cut. 
Sometimes  they  are  fashioned  into  clasps 
for  the  zones  or  waist-belts  of  the  Greek 
women,  and  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Strings  of  beads— no  less  in 
use  among  the  Moslems  than  among  Catho- 
lics—are also  very  extensively  manufactured; 
some  from  date-stones,  and  others  from  a 
very  hard  wood  called  Mecca  wood,  which, 
after  the  beads  are  made,  is  dyed  red,  black, 
and  yellow.  Some  of  these  beads  are  large, 
but  the  smaller  ones  are  most  in  request,  and 
those  Avhich  are  old  are  preferred  to  new 
ones  on  account  of  the  polish  which  long 
use  gives  to  them.  Beads  and  amulets 
against  the  plague  are  also  manufactured 
from  the  limestone  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  these  amulets  may  have 
some  power  in  neuti'alising  infectious  mias- 
mata, as  the  stone  has  a  perceptible  fetid 
odour,  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  enters  into  its  composition.  With 
but  this  one  manufacture  of  any  noticeable 
extent,  and  relying  for  internal  trade  on 
the  classes  already  spoken  of,  the  influx  of 
money  to  the  Holy  City  must  yet  be  consider- 
able. Not  only  are  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  more  especially  many  of  the  Jews  and 
Armenians,  very  rich,  and  an  infinitely 
larger  number  moderately  so,  but  a  heavy 
tribute  is  exacted  by  the  Turkish  author- 
ities. The  Pasha  of  Damascus,  within  the 
limits  of  whose  government  the  Holy  City 
falls,  has  his  own  and  the  Sublime  Porte's 
interests  personally  attended  to  by  the  Mo- 
zallam,  or  military  governor  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  Mufti,  who  is  at  the  head  of  both  the 
judicial  and  the  ecclesiastical  departments, 
and  holds  his  appointment  direct  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  CVr/>c- Fierce,  or  surintendent 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  the  Moula  Cadi,  or 
chief  of  the  police ;  and  the  Soubaski,  or  town- 
major. 

We  have  merely  glanced  at  a  portion  of 
Mount  Zion ;  but  ere  we  leave  Jerusalem 
we  must  give  a  brief  description  of  it  as  it 
now  appears  in  its  two  divisions— Mount 
Zion  within,  and  Mount  Zion  without,  the 
walls. 

Within  the  walls,  Mount  Zion  is  crowned, 
on  the  site  and  nearly  at  the  summit,  by  the 
building  and  surrounding  gardens  of  the 
Armenian  convent — "  by  far  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Jerusalem,"  says  Hasselquist,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  contains,  besides  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  monks  themselves,  a 
thousand  chambers  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  pilgrims !  And  he  adds,  that  even  more 
than  that  number  annually  visit  the  convent 
from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  Some  of 
these  may  be,  and  probably  are,  too  poor  to 
swell  the  revenues  of  the  convent,  but  the 


great  majority  pay  sums  far  beyond  a  mere 
compensation  for  the  provisions  and  shelter 
afforded  them.  The  apartments  occupied  by 
the  Armenian  patriarch  and  clergy  are  said 
to  be  small,  but  well  furnished,  and  laid 
with  very  rich  Persian  carpets.  The  attire, 
too,  of  these  ecclesiastics  is  rich  and  Ori- 
ental ;  "  the  dresses  in  which  they  officiate," 
says  Dr.  ltichardson,  "  are  the  most  sump- 
tuous I  ever  saw,  excepting  those  on  some 
dignitaries  in  St.  Peter's  at  Home."  Maun- 
drell  gives  a  perfectly  gorgeous  account  of 
their  church.  He  states  that  it  has  two 
(Buckingham  says  three)  altars  "  decked 
with  rich  mitres,  embroidered  capes,  crosses 
both  of  gold  and  of  silver,  crowns,  chalices, 
and  other  church  utensils  without  number. 
In  the  middle  of  the  church  is  a  pulpit 
made  of  tortoiseshell  and  mother-of-pearl, 
with  a  beautiful  canopy  or  cupola  over  it 
of  the  same  fabric.  The  tortoiseshell  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  so  exquisitely  mingled 
and  inlaid  in  each  other  that  the  work  far 
exceeds  the  material."  Of  this  church,  Mr. 
Buckingham  says,  "  Though  small  it  is  lofty, 
and  crowned  by  a  central  dome,  and  being 
entirely  free  of  pews  or  stalls  of  any  descrip- 
tion looks  considerably  larger  than  it  really 
is.  The  walls  are  everywhere  covered  with 
pictures;  they  are  executed  in  the  worst 
taste,  yet  from  the  mere  profusion  of  their 
numbers  and  gaiety  of  their  colouring  they 
produce  on  the  whole  an  agi'eeable  effect. 
The  pillars  of  the  church  and  offices  of  the 
society,  as  well  as  the  doors  leading  to  it, 
and  the  inner  walls,  are  all  cased  with  porce- 
lain tiles,  painted  in  blue  with  crosses  and 
other  sacred  devices.  The  Mosaic  pavement 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind.  The  whole 
is  carefully  covered  with  rich  Turkey  carpets, 
excepting  only  a  small  space  before  the  great 
altar.  In  a  small  recess  on  the  left  is  shown 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  James,  thought  to  be  on 
the  spot  on  which  he  was  beheaded ;  and 
this  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  white 
marble,  with  massy  silver  lamps,  and  gild- 
ing, and  paintmg,  producing  altogether  a  sur- 
prising richness  of  effect.  The  door  which 
leads  to  this  is  still  more  beautiful,  and  is 
composed  entirely  of  tortoiseshell,  mother-of- 
pearl,  gold,  and  silver,  all  exquisitely  inlaid." 

Quitting  the  city  by  the  Zion  gate,  says 
Dr.  Kichardson,  "  the  first  object  that  meets 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  a  long  and  dingy- 
looking  Turkish  mosque,  situated  on  the 
middle  of  Mount  Zion.  It  is  called  the 
Mosque  of  the  Prophet  David,  and  is  said  to 
be  built  over  his  tomb,  which  is  still  exhibit- 
ed in  the  interior,  and  is  held  in  the  great- 
est possible  veneration  by  the  Mussulmans. 
The  Santons  belonging  to  this  mosque  are 
the  most  powerful  in  Jerusalem. 

A  part  of  this  building  having  formerly 
been  the  church  of  the  Comaculum,an  upper 
room  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Richardson  as 
"  the  identical  room  in  which  Our  Saviour 
ate  that  supper  with  his  disciples  to  which 
the  Christian  world  owes  its  most  solemn  aud 
touching  sacrament."  The  Doctor,  however, 
very  briefly  as  well  as  decisively  disposes 
of  this  assumption  by  calling  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  the  fact,  that  "  thirty-nine 
years  after  that  event  not  only  the  walls  but 
every  house  in  Jerusalem  had  been  razed  to 
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the  foundations-,  and  the  ground  ploughed  up 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  in  order  that  they 
might  discover  the  treasures  which  they 
supposed  that  the  unfortunate  Jews  had 
hidden  under  their  feet."  between  the  right 
of  this  mosque  and  the  gate  of  the  city  a 
small  Armenian  chapel  occupies  the  former 
site  of  the  palace  of  Caiaphas — "  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  that  the  stone  which  closed 
up  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  built 
in  an  altar  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  ex- 
posed to  be  kissed  and  caressed,  like  other 
precious  relics.  It  is  an  unpolished  block  of 
compact  limestone,  the  same  with  the  rock 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  does  not,  like 
the  block  of  marble  in  present  use,  carry  on 
its  face  the  refutation  of  its  having  once 
served  the  office  attributed  to  it,  though  I 
confess  there  is  almost  as  little  probability 
that  it  ever  did  so." 

This  traveller,  after  mentioning  a  burial- 
ground  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  chapel, 
and  dismissing  with  contemptuous  and  de- 
served brevity  the  places  impudently  point- 
ed out  to  him  as  those  "where  the  Virgin 
Mary  expired,  and  the  cock  crew  to  Peter," 
thus  proceeds  to  describe  the  present  aspect 
of  this  part  of  Mount  Zion.  "  At  the  time 
when  I  visited  this  sacred  ground,  one  part 
of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley,  another 
was  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough, 
and  the  soil  that  was  turned  up  consisted  of 
stone  and  lime,  such  as  is  usually  met  with 
in  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  It 
(Mount  Zion)  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and  to- 
wards the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
narrow  ones  on  the  side  as  it  slopes  down 
toward  the  brook  Kedron.  Each  terrace  is 
divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall 
of  dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are 
watered  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  They 
chiefly  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
village  of  Siloa,  immediately  opposite.  We 
have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  special  fulfilment  of  prophecy, — '  There- 
fore shall  Zion  for  your  sakes  be  ploughed  as 
a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps.' " 
Ere  we  quit  Jerusalem,  we  may  remark 
that  it  must  anciently  have  had  a  copious 
supply  of  water  very  unusual  to  the  cities  of 
western  Asia,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  this  circumstance  much  of  its  beauty  and 
salubrity,  and  no  small  part  of  the  fertility 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  were  due.  May 
not  much  of  its  decline  in  all  these  respects 
be  attributable  to  the  destruction  of  wells 
and  aqueducts,  consequent,  indeed,  upon 
war,  but  by  no  means  the  least  fatal  of  its 
forms  of  ravage  and  desolation  ? 


MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

The  very  name  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
calls  up  before  us  thrilling  memories  of  the 
former  glories  of  Jerusalem, and  of  Him  who 
standing   upon  that  hallowed  hill    looked 

1  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  recent  writers  speak 
of  three  summits  only,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
four  referred  to  by  Pococke  being  less  conspicu- 


down  upon  the  city,  and,  foreknowing  his 
crucifixion,  foretold  the  ruin  of  all  those 
glories  which  to  the  perverse  and  guilty 
Jews  seemed  indestructible,  eternal. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  part  of  a  limestone 
range  running  nearly  due  north  and  south, 
and  is  described  by  Pococke  as  rising  in 
four  distinct  mountain  -peaks.  1  The  most 
northerly,  and  lowest,  of  these  peaks,  which 
according  to  that  author  is  called  Sulman 
Tashy,  or  Solomon's  Stone,  is  crowned  by  a 
large  domed  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous smaller  and  less  pretentious  Mos- 
lem tombs.  This  summit  or  peak  is  ap- 
proached by  a  very  easy  ascent  through 
corn-fields  and  olive-trees.  The  second 
summit  is  reached  from  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  city.  About  mid-way  up  the  ascent  of 
this  summit  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery ;  and  as  the  monks  will  have  a  legend 
wherever  a  legend  can  be  had,  they  gravely 
tell  the  traveller  that  these  ruins  occupy  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  Saviour  gazed  down 
upon  Jerusalem  and  wept  over  her.  We  by 
this  time  know  too  much  of  the  legends  of 
the  monks  to  give  any  very  implicit  credence 
to  them,  but  a  reasonable  belief  should  ever 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  reasonable  scepti- 
cism, and  the  most  trustworthy  travellers 
concur  in  saying  that  this  is  the  spot  whence 
the  best  view  of  the  Holy  City  can  be  com- 
manded. Without  paying  any  exorbitant 
heed  to  the  legends  of  the  monks,  therefore, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  who 
has  been  privileged  to  gaze  from  these  ruins 
down  upon  the  modern  Turkish  Jerusalem 
has  stood  upon  the  very  hill,  and  near  the 
very  spot,  if  not  actually  upon  it,  whence 
the  Great  Saviour  of  mankind  gazed,  pro- 
phesied, and  pitied,  long,  long  ages  agone. 
A  blessed  and  an  enviable  privilege  !  Even 
here,  however,  where,  if  anywhere,  one 
might  suppose  that  imposture  would  be 
silent,  and  cupidity  itself  cease  for  a  time  to 
tax  credulity  and  cheat  ignorance,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  thoughtful  and  rapt  Christian 
are  tried  by  the  monks  and  ciceroni,  who, at 
a  short  distance  from  the  summit  of  this 
peak  of  Olivet,  show  an  impression  which 
they  aver  to  be  the  print  of  Our  Saviour's 
left  foot.  According  to  Chateaubriand,  the 
print  of  the  right  foot  was  formerly  shown, 
and  it  was  actually  shown  to  Bernard  de 
Ureidenbaeh  in  1483.  The  mother  of  Con- 
stantine,  Helena,  who  with  all  her  real 
piety  and  zeal  did  a  vast  deal  of  injury  in 
sanctioning  by  the  erection  of  so  many  mas 
sive  and  costly  edifices  the  figments  of 
shameless  impostors,  fixed  upon  this  as  the 
very  spot  from  which  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
sight  of  his  at  once  rejoicing  and  mourning 
disciples,  ascended  "  far  above  all  heavens ; " 
and  accordingly  built  a  church  and  a  mon- 
astery, of  which  only  ruins  now  remain  to 
attest  her  piety,  her  liberality,  and  —  her 
folly.  In  Pococke 's  time  the  building,  a 
Gothic  chapel,  eight-sided  within  and  cir- 
cular without,  was  still  standing,  but  was 
converted  into  a  mosque.  Unfortunately 
for  the  truth  of  the  legend  and  for  the  me- 
nus than  the  others.  The  middle  summit  of  the 
three— that  is,  the  third  in  order  as  enumerated 
by  Pococke,  is  the  most  elevated.  See  aide,  p.  418. 
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mory,  as  far  as  i-eading  and  judgment  go, 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  the  very  same  and 
indisputable  authority  which  assures  us 
that  hence  our  Saviour  did  gaze  down  upon 
and  weep  over  Jerusalem,  also  and  in  the 
clearest  terms  assures  us  that  hence  he  did 
not  ascend  from  the  sight  of  his  wondering 
and  mourning  yet  exulting  disciples  ;  for 
[Luke  xxiv.  50,  51]  we  are  expressly  told  that 
Our  Saviour  at  Bethamj, and  not  there/'  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them  he  was  part- 
ed from  them,  and  carried  up  to  heaven." 
Now  Bethany  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  not  further  than  the 
summits  themselves  from  Jerusalem,  and 
one  way  to  it  is  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
but  the  distance  is  sufficient  to  be  decisive 
upon  the  point,  and  to  render  the  imposture 
of  the  monks  little  less  absurd  than  it  is 
shameless. 

Bethany  is  now  a  small  poor  village  in- 
habited by  Arabs,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  El-Aziriyeh,  that  is,  "  the  town  of  Laza- 
rus." It  consists,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  of  about 
thirty  small  hovels  ;  but  its  situation  is 
beautiful  and  peaceful.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  fruit-trees  —  olive,  pomegranate,  fig, 
and  almond — adorn  its  neighbourhood.  The 
numerous  pilgrims  by  whom  Bethany  is  visit- 
ed are  shown  a  ruinous  mass,  apparently  the 
remains  of  some  old  castle  or  tower,  as  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  and  a  grotto  near  at  hand 
is  indicated  as  his  tomb.  The  monks  show, 
also,  not  only  the  houses  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  Martha,  but  also  "the  identical  fig-tree 
which  Our  Saviour  cursed." 

The  third  and  fourth  summits  of  Olivet 
stand  south  of  the  other  two,  the  fourth 
being  the  most  southerly  of  all.  On  the 
third  are  the  ruins  of  an  Armenian  convent, 
and  the  fourth  has  also  a  convent  of  the 
same  people. 

On  the  highest  summit  Dr.  Clarke  was 
the  first  to  discover,  or,  at  least,  he  was  the 
first  to  mention,  some  subterranean  cham- 
bers. One  of  these  he  describes  as  being  of 
a  conical  shape,  the  apex  of  the  cone  rising, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  to  the  surface  of 
the  peak.  Through  the  small  and  well-like 
opening  the  sides  could  be  seen  extending 
to  a  great  depth  and  lined  with  a  hard  red 
stucco-like  material,  like  that  which  covers 
the  walls  of  the  under-ground  galleries  of 
the  mosque  of  Aboukir.  This  subterranean 
and  pyramidal  crypt  the  Doctor  very  rea- 
sonably takes  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Ashtaroth,  during 
the  early  period  of  Israel's  history,  but  sub- 
sequently converted  to  the  uses  of  sepulture. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
this  hallowed  mountain  is,  that  the  valuable 
trees  to  which  it  owed  its  name  are  still, 
though  only  in  occasional  clumps,  denizens 
of  its  soil.  "  It  is  truly  (remarks  Dr.Clarke) 
a  curious  and  an  interesting  fact  that,  during 
a  period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Mos- 
lems, and  Christians,  have  been  successively 
in  possession  of  the  rocky  mountains  of 
Palestine ;  yet  the  olive  still  indicates  its 
paternal  soil,  and  is  found,  at  this  day, 
upon  the  same  spot  which  was  called  by 
the  Hebrew  writers  Mount  Olivet,  and  the 


Mount  of  Olives,  eleven  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era." 

Gazing  from  Mount  Olivet  over  the  lower 
hills  upon  which  Jerusalem  is  placed,  the 
eye  glances  across  the  deep  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times  the 
favourite  burial-place  of  the  Jews.  Occasion- 
ally the  rocky  soil  is  broken  by  small  patches 
of  kindlier  soil,  but  the  rocky  formation 
predominates,  and  is  yi  all  directions  ex- 
cavated into  tombs,  some  of  them  so  vast  as 
to  indicate  that  those  whose  lifeless  forms 
were  laid  within  them  must  during  life  have 
been  personages  of  state  and  station.  Many 
of  these  tombs,  small  as  well  as  large,  are 
covered  with  Hebrew  inscriptions. 

Both  Jews  and  Mohammedans, — both  pro- 
bably guided  by  Joel  iii.  11,  12,  believe  that 
in  this  valley  all  mankind  will  be  summoned 
by  the  dread  trump  to  their  final  judgment. 


BETHLEHEM. 


Next  to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem  is  the  most 
interesting  spot  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the 
Christian  traveller.  Following  the  newer, 
or  more  easterly,  of  two  roads  thither,  the 
traveller  leaves  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa  gate, 
and  descends  into  the  ravine  on  the  left  of 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  south-west,  toils  over  a  rugged  and  dif- 
ficult road,  a  portion  of  which  is  the  valley 
of  Rephaim,  (the  frequent  battle-field  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Philistines,)  chiefly  of  barren 
rock, though  in  some  parts  interspersed  with 
patches  of  sickly  grain,  and  in  others  with 
a  more  luxurious  growth  of  coarse  grass 
enamelled  with  a  variety  of  wild  flowers. 
Few  objects  of  interest  enliven  this  dreary 
road,  but  the  traveller  is  shown  the  ruins  of 
Simeon's  tower,  the  Greek  convent  of  Elias, 
and  Rachel's  tomb ;  this  tomb,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  gives  it  the  aspect  of  an 
Arab  sepulchre,  is  now  used  as  a  Turkish 
oratory,  and  the  adjacent  ground  is  a  favour- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Turks. 

Bethlehem,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  struck 
Dr.  Clarke  as  presenting  a  somewhat  im- 
posing aspect,  being  seated  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  that  stretches  from  right  to  left,  and 
commands  the  whole  expanse  of  a  deep  and 
wide  valley.  Rising  conspicuously  and  even 
grandly  above  the  other  buildings,  the  first 
object  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  an 
embattled  and  strongly- walled  monastery, 
which  is  erected  over  the  Cave  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  which,  especially  from  the  most 
distant  point  at  which  it  becomes  visible, 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  some  antique 
and  feudal  stronghold.  From  this  point  the 
road  meanders  round  the  head  of  the  valley 
in  which  some  Romish  authorities — thougli 
there  is  great  variety  of  opinion  on  this  point 
— aver  that  the  heavenly  vision  announced 
to  the  trembling  shepherds  who  watched 
their  flocks  in  Bethlehem  the  incarnation 
and  birth  of  the  great  Saviour  of  mankind. 
In  this  case,  we  are  more  inclined  to  side 
with  those  who  affirm  than  with  those  who 
deny,  and  to  believe,  Avith  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
the  Empress  Helena  was  right,  or  as  nearly 
as  possible  right,  in  her  judgment  as  to  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity.    The  half  nomade  po- 
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pulation  of  Palestine  have  probably  from 
the  earliest  days  of  their  existence  taken 
up  their  more  or  less  permanent  abode  in 
natural  or  artificial  grots  and  caves  ,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  outrageously  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  both  the  humble  inn 
and  its  dependent  stable,  which  the  New 
Testament  assures  us  Avas  the  scene  of  the 
Nativity,  were  excavations  of  this  sort. 
The  original  edifice  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  fierce  followers  of  Mohammed 
as  early  as  the  year  1263,  and  the  present 
monastery  Avas  probably  built  at  a  not 
much  more  recent  date.  The  building  is  of 
vast  extent,  and  its  accommodations  are  di- 
vided, both  as  to  residence  and  worship, 
among  the  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Latin  or 
Roman  Catholic  monks  ;  and  on  certain  high 
festival-days  they  all  are  admitted  to  wor- 
ship before  the  altars  which  mark  the  con- 
secrated spots.  The  church  is  cruciform, 
and  the  nave  is  ornamented  rather  than 
served  by  forty-eight  columns,  arranged  in 
four  rows,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  each 
being,  including  its  base  and  its  capital, 
eighteen  feet  high  by  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  walls,  however,  support  only 
open  timber- work,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
Chateaubriand  says,  upon  this  point,  "As 
the  roof  of  the  nave  is  wanting,  the  columns 
support  nothing  but  a  frieze  of  wood,  which 
occupies  the  place  of  the  ai*chitrave  and  the 
whole  entablature.  Open  timber-work  rests 
upon  walls,  and  rises  into  the  form  of  a 
dome,  to  support  a  roof  that  no  longer 
exists,  or  that,  perhaps,  never  was  finished." 
Though  perfectly  cruciform  on  the  exterior, 
the  uniformity  of  that  figure  is  destroyed  in 
the  interior  by  a  wall  which  separates  the 
nave— which  is  appropriated  to  the  Arme- 
nians— from  the  three  other  branches  of  the 
cross.  The  top  of  the  cross  is  devoted  to 
the  choice  of  the  Greeks.  An  altar  here  is 
dedicated  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and 
at  the  foot  of  this  altar  a  star,  of  marble, 
is  said  to  be  immediately  under  that  point 
of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour,  and  as  immediately 
i  over  the  spot,  in  an  under-ground  church,  at 
which  th-it  glorious  birth  took  place. 

The  so-called  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  an 
under-ground  church  or  crypt,  is  reached  by 
descending  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  steps 
and  traversing  a  narrow  passage.  The  walls 
of  this  crypt  and  its  floor  are  of  marble.  In 
that  part  of  the  crypt  which  is  precisely 
under  the  marble  star  in  the  upper  church, 
an  ornament,  or  "glory,"  in  the  floor,  com- 
posed of  marble,  jasper,  and  silver,  is  said 
to  point  out  the  precise  spot  on  which  the 
Saviour  was  born  ;  and  around  this  glory 
are  the  words,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Christus 
natus  est :  Here  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Above  this,  and  beneath  an  arch  cut  into 
the  solid  rock,  is  a  marble  altar ;  and  at 
about  seven  or  eight  yards  from  that,  in  a 
low  recess  in  the  rock,  is  a  large  block  of 
marble  hollowed  out  to  represent  a  manner. 
In  front  of  it  is  the  altar  of  the  Magi.  This 
imposing  crypt,  more  imposing  to  the  ima- 
gination than  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
churches  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 


splendidly  illuminated  by  thirty-two  lamps 
of  various  degrees  of  costliness  and  beauty 
which  have  at  various  periods  been  pre- 
sented by  as  many  Christian  princes  and 
potentates. 

"  Nothing  (Avrites  Chateaubriand)  can  be 
more  pleasing,  or  better  calculated  to  excite 
devotional  sentiments,  than  this  subterra- 
nean church.  It  is  adorned  with  pictures  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools,  which  re- 
present the  mysteries  of  the  place.  The  usual 
ornaments  of  the  manger  are  of  blue  satin, 
embroidered  with  silver.  Incense  is  continu- 
ally burning  before  the  cradle  of  Our  Saviour. 
I  have  heard  an  organ,  touched  by  no  ordi- 
nary hand,  play,  during  mass,  the  sweetest 
and  most  tender  tunes  of  the  best  Italian 
composers.  These  concerts  charm  the  Christ- 
ian Arab,  who,  leaving  his  camels  to  feed, 
repairs  like  the  shepherds  of  old  to  Bethle- 
hem, to  adore  the  King  of  kings  in  the 
manger.  I  have  seen  this  inhabitant  of  the 
desert  communicate  at  the  altar  of  the 
Magi,  with  a  piety,  a  devotion,  a  fervour, 
unknown  among  the  Christians  of  the  West. 
The  continual  arrival  of  caravans  from  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom ;  the  public 
prayers,  the  prostrations ;  nay,  even  the 
richness  of  the  presents  sent  hither  by  the 
princes  of  Christendom :  altogether  produce 
feelings  in  the  soul  which  it  is  much  easier 
to  conceive  than  to  describe." 

There  are  other  crypts  and  grottoes  shown 
here,  but  we  need  mention  only  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  whose  tomb  is  shown — though 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Borne— as  also 
is  a  crypt  called  his  oratory,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  made  the  Bomish  version  of  the 
Bible,  known  as  the  Vulgate.  This  state- 
ment has  at  least  the  show  of  probability, 
inasmuch  as  St.  Jerome  indubitably  passed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  here. 

Bethlehem,  being  only  about  six  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  placed  on  a  similar  geologi- 
cal formation,  shares  Avith  it  an  abundance 
of  water  such  as  is  not  often  met  with  in  the 
East,  and  the  land  around  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, prodxicing  large  returns  of  figs,  grapes, 
olives,  sesamum,  and  grain,  even  for  the 
partial  cultivation  Avhich  it  receives.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  the  village  number 
about  tAvo  thousand ;  but  the  numerous  ruin- 
ed buildings  attest  the  extent  of  Bethlehem 
as  ha\ring  formerly  been  greater  than  it  now 
is.  Here,  as  at  Jerusalem,  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  is  that  of  manufac- 
turing beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  other 
relics,  Avhich  they  vend  to  the  pilgrims. 

At  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Bethlehem  are  three  pools,  called  the  Pools 
of  Solomon  ;  which  (says  Dr.  Wilson)  are 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  worthy  of 
the  renowned  sovereign  whose  name  they 
bear.  These  pools  have  been  frequently 
described,  and  their  dimensions  are  accur- 
ately stated  by  Dr.  Robinson.  They  are  fed 
from  fountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
serve  to  supply  a  perennial  stream  of  water 
to  Jerusalem,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
Avhich  passes  Bethlehem.  The  reference,  in 
Canticles  iv.  12,  to  a  "  sealed  fountain  "  is 
commonly  supposed  to  apply  to  these  pools, 
of  which,  saysMaundrell,  "  tradition  relates 
that  King  Solomon   shut  up  these  springs, 
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and  kept  the  door  of  them  sealed  with  his 
own  signet ;  to  the  end  that  he  might  pre- 
serve the  waters,  for  his  own  drinking,  in 
their  natural  freshness  and  purity." 

At  a  somewhat  further  distance  from 
Bethlehem,  in  the  direction  of  south-east, 
the  traveller  notices  a  conspicuous  height, 
which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone 
to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  its  base. 
This  hill  hears  the  name  of  Jebel-el-Fureidis, 
or  the  Frank  Mountain,  and  exhibits  re- 
mains of  towers  and  other  ruins  upon  its 
summit  and  around  its  base.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  tradition  that  the  Franks 
maintained  themselves  in  this  post  for  a 
term  of  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem: "  though  (say  Irby  and  Mangles)  the 
place  is  too  small  ever  to  have  contained 
even  half  the  number  of  men  which  would 
have  been  requisite  to  make  any  stand  in 
such  a  country  ;  and  the  ruins,  though  they 
may  be  those  of  a  place  which  was  once  de- 
fended by  Franks,  appear  to  have  had  an  ear- 
lier origin,  as  the  architecture  seems  to  be 
Roman."  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Dr.  Robinson's  conjecture,  that 
this  hill  is  that  upon  which  Herod  erected 
the  citadel  called,  after  his  own  name,  the 
Herodium  (Jos.  Antiq.  1.  XT.  c.  ix.  4).  It 
not  improbably  represents  also  the  Eeth- 
haccerem  of  Scripture. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  further  to  the 
southward,  (five  miles  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,)  is  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Tekua,  the  Tekoa  of  Scripture  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2). 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

At  that  point  of  the  road  whence  the 
traveller  from  Jerusalem  first  catches  sight 
of  Bethlehem,  he  also  has  a  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  stretching  below  him  on  the  left, 
and  seemingly  at  but  a  very  short  distance : 
but  near  as  it  seems,  Sandys  rightly  tells  us 
that  it  is  not  so  found  by  the  traveller,  for 
these  high  declining  mountains  are  not  to 
be  directly  descended. 

The  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites,  so 
called  from  the  bituminous  substance  which 
abounds  there,  is  in  Arabic  called  Bahr  Lout, 
or  the  Sea  of  Lot,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
nexion of  Lot  with  the  awful  history  of 
the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities  "  by  fire 
from  heaven."  The  history  of  this  famous 
lake,  or  inland  sea,  which  in  an  hour  of 
dread  punishment  was  formed  where  the 
fertility  and  loveliness  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim  had  caused  it  (Genesis  xiii.  10) 
to  be  likened  to  the  "garden  of  the  Lord," 
exhibits  a  memorable  example  of  human 
sin  and  divine  retribution.  That  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  now,  drear  and  de- 
solate spot  there  were  five  important  cities, 
we  have  the  strongest  testimony,  sacred 
and  profane,  and  that  the  whole  country 
around  in  some  measure  shared,  at  least,  if 
it  did  not  equal,  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  vale  of  Siddim  we  may  fairly  conclude  ; 
but  so  utterly  did  "the  fire  from  heaven" 
which  destroyed  the  guilty  cities  change  the 
aspect  of  the  district  in  which  they  were 
placed,  that  the  Scripture  (Deut.  xxix.  23) 


describes  it  as  being  converted  into  pre- 
cisely what  it  remains  to  this  day — "  a  land 
of  brimstone,  of  salt,  and  of  burning." 

The  dreariness  of  the  country  all  around, 
the  peculiar  aspect  and  properties  of  the 
lake,  and  the  awful  Scripture  narrative 
connected  with  it,  have  naturally  caused 
fancy  to  make  additions  to  reality  ;  we  say 
naturally,  for  so  prone  are  we  to  exaggerate 
the  remarkable  of  whatever  kind,  that  even 
the  most  careful  education  rarely,  if  ever, 
Avholly  eradicates  the  propensity.  As  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  who  wrote 
in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  an  old  tradition 
that  nothing  could  live  in  or  beside  it ;  and 
accordingly  the  Arabic  name  El  Amout,  the 
Dead,  is  given  to  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Bahr 
Lout,  the  Sea  of  Lot,  and  it  has  more  than 
once  been  gravely  asserted  that  nothing 
can  sink  in  its  waters.  Both  these  ex- 
aggerations, as  we  shall  presently  show,  are 
founded  upon  fact ;  but  they  are  exaggpr- 
ations  notwithstanding.  On  the  east  and 
west  this  salt  lake,  or  inland  sea,  is  closed 
in  by  mountain-ranges,  on  the  north  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  and  on  both  north  and 
south  it  lies  open  to  the  plain. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
like  every  other  particular  concerning  that 
strange  and  melancholy  expanse  of  water — 
have  given  occasion  for  the  most  diverse 
statements,  on  the  part  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  But  all  speculation  on  that 
head  has  been  put  completely  at  rest  by  an 
actual  survey  which  a  party  of  officers  be- 
longing to  the  American  navy,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  made  a 
few  years  since  (in  1848)  of  this  famous 
lake.  Launching  a  boat  upon  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  they  descended  the  Jordan  to 
its  outlet  in  the  Dead  Sea  —  an  exploit  in 
which,  however,  they  had  been  preceded 
by  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  an  English  officer. 
From  the  measurements  and  other  observ- 
ations of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  his  party, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  length  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  its  northern  to  its  southern 
extremity,  is  forty-six  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  about  eleven  miles.  It  is  en- 
closed on  either  side  by  high  mountains, 
which  rise  to  two  thousand  feet  and  up- 
wards above  the  level  of  its  waters.  The 
depth  is  very  great,  seldom  less  than  1000 
feet,  and  in  the  deepest  part  upwards  of  1300 
feet.  Towards  its  southern  extremity,  how- 
ever, a  shallow  gulf — in  some  me;  sure  di- 
vided from  the  main  body  of  the  sea  by  a 
projecting  peninsula  which  juts  out  from 
its  eastern  shores — forms  its  termination  in 
the  direction  of  the  land  of  Edom,  and  va- 
ries somewhat  in  extent,  as  the  wet  or  dry 
seasons  alternately  prevail. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  geographical 
feature,  is  the  extraordinary  depression  of 
its  basin — not  merely  below  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  country,  but  below  the  general 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  globe.  The  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  ascertained  to  be  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  feet  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  sixty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, is  328  feet  below  the  same  level:  so 
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that  the  river  Jordan,  which  connects  the 
two,  flows  through  a  deep  and  narrow  ra- 
vine, with  a  rapid  descent.  The  Ghor,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  is,  in  fact,  a  deep  de- 
pression, or  cleft,  which  runs  through  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  and  which  is 
bordered  on  either  hand  by  high  cliffs — the 
termination  of  the  elevated  plateau-regions 
that  lie  beyond.  Jerusalem,  which  is  only 
17  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lies  at  a  height  of 
2500  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself  is  1300  feet  be- 
low the  same  level.  There  is  thus  a  differ- 
ence of  not  much  less  than  four  thousand 
feet — or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile — 
between  the  two.  The  deep  and  precipitous 
ravine  through  which  the  brook  Cedron 
flows  is  evidence  of  this  fact  to  the  eyes  of 
the  traveller. 

The  Dead  Sea  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters, 
which  are  hence — as  is  nearly  always  the 
case  with  lakes  of  such  a  character — salt; 
and  they  are  so  to  a  degree  which  exceeds 
that  of  almost  any  other  known  body  of 
water  on  the  globe.  The  water  continually 
poured  in  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams 
is  of  course  disposed  of  by  evaporation, 
which  is  at  all  times  in  rap  d  progress, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  tract  of 
country  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies.  This 
heat  is  a  consequence  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  district  below  the  adjacent  country, 
and  of  its  being  so  entirely  shut  in  by  the 
surrounding  mountains.  A  dense  vapour  is 
often  seen  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Pieces  of  asphalt,  or  bitumen, 
are  found  floating  on  its  waters,  and  are  also 
collected  in  lumps  upon  its  western  shores. 
From  this  circumstance  is  derived  the  name 
which  the  Romans  gave  it — the  Asphaltic 
Lake  (Lacus  Asphaltites). 

Besides  their  intense  saltness,  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  distinguished  by  their 
great  specific  gravity,  consequent  upon  the 
large  amount  of  briny  matter  which  they 
hold  in  solution.  This  gravity  is  as  L211 
compared  to  distilled  water  as  1 :  and  nearly 
twenty-five  out  of  every  hundred  parts  of 
the  water  have  been  found  by  scientific  ex- 
periment to  consist  of  particles  of  saline 
matter.*  Coupling  this  fact  with  the  ac- 
count of  this  region  given  in  Deuteronomy, 
— "  a  land  of  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burn- 
ing,"—may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
in  this  strange  and  dreary  expanse  there 
are  immense  subaqueous  masses  of  salt 
which  are  in  a  constant  though  gradual 
state  of  solution  ?  Much  of  the  treeless  and 
herbless  desolation  of  the  vast  ti-act  around 
the  Dead  Sea  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to 
the  saline  evaporation  which  is  in  constant 

1  The  following  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  made  by  Dr.  Marcet  :— 

Muriate  of  Lime        .        .        .  3  920  parts 

Muriate  of  Magnesia  .  .  .  10  246 
Muriate  of  Soda  .  .  .  10-360 
Sulphate  of  Lime         .        .        .      0054 
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progress ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that 
absence  of  vegetation  and  shelter  we  may 
very  safely  attribute  the  absence  of  the 
winged  and  other  living  creatures  which 
elsewhere  lend  new  beauty  and  animation  to 
external  nature.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  anything  destructive  to 
animal  life,  other  than  the  absence  of  food 
and  shelter;  yet  that  representation  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  it  has  been  gravely 
asserted  that  birds  cannot  attempt  even  to 
fly  across  the  lake  without  perishing.  True 
it  is  that  dead  locusts  and  dead  fish  have 
been  found  on  the  shores  of  this  dreary 
lake;  but  have  they  not  often  been  found 
on  shores  to  which  no  such  pestiferous  and 
deadly  influence  has  been  attributed?  As 
to  the  fable  of  birds  being  unable  to  fly 
across  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  completely  dis- 
posed of  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
Irby  and  Mangles  saiv  that  sea  crossed  by 
a  couple  of  Egyptian  geese  and  by  a  whole 
flock  of  pigeons,  and  when  Van  Egmont 
and  Heyman  were  there  they  plucked  the 
wing- feathers  of  a  couple  of  sparrows  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  able  to  sustain 
any  long  flight,  and  the  birds  actually  fell 
upon  the  sea,  and  yet,  so  far  from  being 
killed  by  its  alleged  pestiferous  vapours, 
scrambled  safely  to  land,  mutilated  as  they 
were.  This  testimony  completely  coincides 
with  that  of  Maundrell,  who  saw  several 
birds  sporting  about  over  those  sluggish 
waters.  Maundrell  was  also  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lake  contained  fish,  though 
admitting  that  its  great  specific  gravity,  its 
intense  saltness,  and  the  bituminous  nature 
of  its  bed,  rendered  it  probable  that  they 
would  be  few  in  number  and  still  fewer  in 
kind.  Later  information,  and  especially  that 
derived  from  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  his  com- 
panions during  their  survey  of  this  famous 
lake,  shows  conclusively  that  no  fish  live  in 
its  waters,  the  intense  saltness  of  which  is, 
no  doubt,  fatal  to  animal  life. 

A  more  recent  traveller  than  most  of 
those  who  are  cited  above,  Miss  Martineau, 
also  attests  that  birds  can  and  do  fly  over  the 
lake.  "  There  appears,"  says  this  lady,"  to  be 
no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  whether  any 
fish  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Our 
guides  said  that  some  small  black  fish  had 
been  seen  there,  but  others  deny  this.  A 
dead  fish  had  been  found  on  the  shore  Avhere 
the  Jordan  enters  the  lake ;  but  this  might 
have  been  cast  up  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river.  It  is  said  that  small  birds  do  not  fly 
over  the  lake,  on  account  of  the  deleteri- 
ous nature  of  the  atmosphere.  About  small 
birds  I  cannot  speak ;  I  saw  two  or  three 
vultures  winging  their  way  obliquely  down 
it,  however.  The  curious  lights  which  hung 
over  the  surface  struck  me  as  showing  an 
unusual  state  of  the  atmosphere — the  purple, 
murky  light  resting  on  one  ph'cc  and  the 
line  of  silvery  refraction  on  another." 

Though  Captain  Mangles  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  vapours  of  the  lake  are 
not  fatal  to  animal  life,  he  thinks  it  strange 
that  so  little  of  life  in  any  shape  is  to  be 
found  on  its  shores.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  really  strange  in  that  fact;  the  ab- 
sence of  fitting  food  and  shelter  seem  to  be 
a  quite  sufficient  reason. 
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Like  all  the  rest  of  the  superstition  con- 
nected with  this  lake,  the  assertion  that  no- 
thing can  sink  in  its  waters  is  rather  an  ex- 
aggeration than  a  positive  untruth.  Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  its  great  specific  gravity,  the 
water  is,  in  fact,  remarkably  buoyant.  We 
have  abundant  testimony  of  this.  "  Being 
willing,"  says  Maundrell,  "  to  make  an  ex- 
periment of  its  strength,  I  went  into  it, 
and  found  it  bore  up  my  body  with  an  un- 
common force.  But  as  for  that  relation  of 
some  authors,  that  men  wading  into  it  were 
buoyed  up  to  the  top  as  soon  as  they  got 
as  deep  as  the  navel,  I  found  it,  by  ex- 
periment, not  true."  Captain  Mangles  says : 
"  The  water  is  as  bitter  and  as  buoyant  as 
the  people  have  reported.  Those  of  our 
party  who  could  not  swim  floated  on  its 
surface  like  corks."  Miss  Martineau,  too, 
says,  "The  gentlemen  of  the  party  who 
staid  behind  to  bathe  declared,  on  rejoining 
us  at  lunch-time,  that  they  ftmnd  the  common 
report  of  the  buoyancy  of  this  sea  not  at  all 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  was  indeed  an  easy 
matter  to  float  on  it  and  very  difficult  to 
sink." 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  have 
heard  or  read  of  "  the  apples  on  the  Dead 
Sea  shore," 


and  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  re- 
mark— prosaic  or  poetic — by  so  many  writ- 
ers, from  Tacitus  and  Josephus  to  Chateau- 
briand and  Byron.  The  identification  of 
this  famous  fruit  with  any  existent  plant 
has  occasioned  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  travellers.  Hasselquist  imagined 
that  he  found  it  in  the  Solanum  Melangena, 
or  mad  apple  ;  but  then  he  deprives  his 
conjecture  of  all  weight  by  confessing  that 
"  those  apples  are  only  full  of  dust  "  when 
they  have  been  attacked  by  a  certain  insect. 
Seetzen  says  that  the  apple  of  Sodom  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cotton- 
tree.  Chateaubriand  finds  the  fruit  on  a 
shrub, —  to  which  he  gives  no  name, —  but 
which  he  states  to  be  "  exactly  like  the 
little  Egyptian  lemon  both  in  size  and  co- 
lour, which  yields  a  blackish  seed  that  may 
be  compared  to  ashes."  With  more  proba- 
bility, Dr.  Robinson  believes  that  he  finds 
the  "  apples  of  Sodom"  in  the  fruit  of  the 
'osher  (or  asheyr)  tree,  which  grows  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  tree  rises 
to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  its 
trunk  attaining  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  The  fruit  resembles  externally  a 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  and  hangs  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four.  When  ripe,  it  is  of 
a  yellow  colour ;  on  being  struck  or  pressed, 
it  explores  with  a  puff,  leaving  in  the  hand 
only  the  shreds  of  the  rind  and  a  few  fibres. 
It  is,  in  fact,  chiefiy  filled  with  air:  in  the 
centre  is  a  small  pod,  which  contains  some 
fine  silk,  with  a  few  seeds.  {Bib.  Researches. ) 


This  city  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient [see  Book  of  Numbers,  chap.  xiii. 
22]  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  the 


cities  of  the  Holy  Land ;  here  Abraham  was 
buried,  here  the  warrior  and  bard  King 
David  long  held  his  court,  and  here  was 
born  John  the  Baptist,  the  great  precursor 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  situated  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judaea,  midway  between  Phi- 
listia  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  These  high  claims  to  notice  caused 
it  to  be  in  former  times  much  visited  by 
the  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  but 
some  accident  occurred  to  excite  the  ill-will 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  pilgrims,  or,  which  is  to  the 
full  as  likely,  the  monks  at  Jerusalem  in- 
vented some  tale  of  the  kind  from  interested 
motives ;  at  all  events  they  made  it  a  part  of 
their  business  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  pilgrims  the  danger  of  journeying  further 
south  from  Jerusalem  than  Bethlehem. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  fact,  or  the 
fraud,  was  that  for  many  ages  the  soil  of 
Hebron  was  trodden  by  no  English  foot, 
until  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Legh,  visited  Hebron  in  1818 ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  it,  en  route  for  Ke- 
rek,  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa. 
EleAren  years  previously,  Ali  Bey — a  Spaniard 
in  fact,  though  he  admirably  and  success- 
fully passed  himself  off  as  a  Mussulman — not 
only  visited  Hebron,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  suspicion  of  the  Turks,  contrived  to 
gain  admission  to  the  mosque — formerly  a 
Christian  church — which  is  said  to  contain 
the  sepulchres  of  Abraham  and  of  his  wife 
Sarah  and  family.  This  mosque  is  thus 
described  by  Ali  Bey.  "  The  sepulchres  of 
Abraham  and  his  family  are  in  a  temple 
that  formerly  was  a  Greek  clvurch.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  large  and  fine  staircase, 
that  leads  to  a  long  gallery,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  a  small  court.  Towards  the 
left  is  a  portico,  resting  upon  square  pillars. 
The  vestibule  of  the  temple  contains  two 
rooms ;  the  one  to  the  right  contains  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham,  and  that  to  the  left 
the  sepulchre  of  Sarah.  In  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  Gothic,  between  two  large 
pillars  on  the  right,  there  is  a  small  house 
which  is  the  sepulchre  of  Isaac,  and  in  a 
similar  house  on  the  left  is  that  of  his  wife. 
The  church,  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  mosque,  has  a  mekernel,  the  tribune  for 
the  preacher  on  Fridays,  and  another  for 
the  mueddins,  or  singers.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  court  is  another  vestibule,  which 
has  also  a  room  on  each  side.  In  that  upon 
the  left  is  the  sepulchre  of  Jacob,  and  in 
that  upon  the  right,  that  of  his  wife.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  portico  of  the  temple, 
upon  the  right,  is  a  door  which  leads  to  a 
sort  of  long  gallery,  that  still  serves  as  a 
mosque.  I  passed  thence  into  another  room, 
in  which  is  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  who 
died  in  Egypt,  and  whose  ashes  were  brought 
hither  by  the  people  of  Israel.  All  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently 
embroidered  with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives 
are  red,  similarly  embroidered.  The  sultans 
of  Constantinople  furnish  these  carpets, 
which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I 
counted  nine  — one  over  the  other— upon 
the  sepulchre  of  Abraham.  The  rooms,  also, 
which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with 
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rich  carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is 
guarded  by  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors, 
plated  with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks 
of  the  same  metal.  There  are  computed  to 
be  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  temple  ;  it  consequently 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  must  be 
paid." 

Since  the  date  of  Ali  Bey's  journey,  He- 
bron has  been  repeatedly  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  other  travellers,  and  is,  indeed, 
in  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliarly-known places  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Arabs  give  to  Hebron  the  name  of  El- 
Khulil.  It  is  a  small  town,  built  upon  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  narrow  valley,  in  the  midst 
of  a  district  of  great  fertility  ;  vineyards 
and  olive-plantations  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  and  the  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills  are  clothed  with  rich  pastures.  The 
houses  of  Hebron  are  chiefly  of  stone,  high 
and  well  built,  with  windows  and  flat  roofs, 
on  which  are  small  domes ;  the  streets  are 
in  general  not  more  than  two  or  three  yards 
in  width,  and  the  pavement  is  rough  and 
difficult.  But  the  bazaars,  which  are  mostly 
covered,  are  well  furnished,  and  display  a 
considerable  variety  of  goods,  among  which 
the  glass  lamps,  and  rings  and  beads  of  co- 
loured glass,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  town  has  long  been  celebrated,  are  con- 
spicuous. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hebron  have  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand, the  lower  of  which  numbers  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  truth :  they  are  nearly  all 
Mohammedans.  There  are  no  resident 
Christians,  but  about  a  hundred  families  of 
Jews,  to  whom  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
town  is  allotted  ;  these  are  mostly  of  Eu- 
ropean birth,  and  have  emigrated  hither  for 
the  purpose  of  having  their  bones  laid  near 
the  sepulchres  of  the  great  progenitors  of 
their  race.  Hebron  contains  nine  mosques, 
the  largest  of  which  is  that  described  in  the 
above  extract  from  Ali  Bey,  and  built  over 
the  alleged  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This  is 
accounted  by  Mohammedans  as  one  of  their 
holiest  places,  and  Christians  are  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  it. 

The  country  around  Hebron  is  more  ge- 
nerally fertile,  and  in  parts  better  cultivated, 
than  is  usually  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  tract  extending  to  the 
eastward,  however,  between  the  central 
mountains  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  for  the  most 
part  desert — affording  only  a  scanty  pastur- 
age to  the  wandering  Arab.  The  entire 
region  abounds  in  ancient  sites,  which  re- 
present places  of  frequent  mention  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  most  of  which  are 
ruinous  and  tenantless  villages  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  For  a  detailed  notice  of  these 
and  numerous  similar  localities  elsewhere, 
we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  often-mentioned  "  Biblical  Researches  " 
of  Br.  Bobinson —  the  most  valuable  boon 
ever  conferred  upon  the  student  of  sacred 
topography. 

Before  conducting  our  reader  to  the  more 
northerly  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  must 
direct  his  attention  to  that  portion  of  Judaea 
which  was  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  the 


Philistines— a  people  whose  almost  continual 
warfare  with  the  Israelite  nation  occasions 
the  frequent  mention  made  of  them  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their 
tract  of  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  southward  of 
Joppa,  as  far  as  the  desert  which  borders 
Palestine  in  that  direction ,  embracing  inland 
a  territory  the  actual  limit  of  which  probably 
fluctuated  with  the  alternate  successes  or 
reverses  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  so 
often  engaged. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  else- 
where, time  has  wrought  its  stern  and  deso- 
lating changes  upon  the  works  of  man,  and 
the  cities  which  were  once  the  towers  of 
Philistia's  strength  are  now  for  the  most 
part  decayed,  deserted,  and  overthrown. 
Of  their  five  principal  cities,  or  lordships, 
(Josh.  xiii.  3,)  only  one — Gaza — possesses 
any  importance  in  modern  times.  Ascalon 
(which  still  preserves  its  name,  under  the 
Arab  form  of  Askuldn)  has  long  since  been 
in  ruins,  and  devoid  of  inhabitants : — Ash- 
dod  and  Ekron  (or,  rather,  the  modern  vil- 
lages of  Esdood  and  Akir,  which  occupy  their 
sites)  are  small  and  unimportant  places ;  and 
of  Gath  even  the  very  situation  is  at  present 
unknown. 

Ascalon,  as  the  student  of  histoi-y  will  re- 
member, was  important  not  only  in  ancient 
but  in  mediaeval  times,  and  was  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  engagement  between  the 
Saracens  and  the  Christians  during  the  Cru- 
sading period.  Within  a  fortnight  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Holy  City,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  defeated  beneath  its  walls  the  im- 
mense army  of  the  Egyptian  sultan,  ad- 
vancing by  steps  "  too  slow  to  prevent,  but 
who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem."  a 

Gaza,  however,  the  most  southwardly  of 
the  Philistine  cities,  and  situated  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  the  Holy 
Land,  (at  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  sea,)  is  still  important 
and  flourishing.  Its  situation  on  the  main 
line  of  route  between  Syria  and  Egypt  se- 
cures to  it  considerable  caravan-traffic. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Bobinson, 
Gaza  contains  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants — a  greater  number 
than  Jerusalem,  which  it  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  exceeding  in  the  extent  of  its  crowd- 
ed dwellings.  It  is,  therefore,  the  largest 
town  which  the  Holy  Land  contains  in  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  city  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  situated  on  a  low  round 
hill  of  considerable  extent,  and  elevated 
about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  plain  ; 
part  of  this  is  still  covered  with  houses, 
but  the  greater  number  stretch  out  to  the 
eastward  on  the  plain  below,  and  are  mostly 
built  of  mud  or  un burnt  bricks,  though  those 
of  the  better  class  are  of  stone.  The  town 
is  unwalled.  The  sea  is  not  visible  from 
Gaza,  being  hidden  by  a  line  of  low  sand 
hills.  Around  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides  of  the  city  are  numerous  gardens,  in 
which  apricots,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits 
are  cultivated ;  many  palm-trees  are  also 
scattered  about,  and  beyond  the  gardens  on 
the  north  is  a  vast  grove  of  olive-trees, 
1  Gibbon:  cap.  lviii. 
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which  are  large  and  productive.  The  soil, 
indeed,  is  everywhere  rich,  and  produces 
grains  and  fruits  in  abundance.  The  town 
has  some  manufactures  of  soap  and  cotton  ; 
the  bazaars  are  well  supplied  with  wares 
— better,  indeed,  than  those  of  Jerusalem. 


NAB  LOUS. 


Nab  Lous  (or  Nabulus) — the  ShecJiem  of  the 
Old,  and  the  Sychar  of  the  New,  Testament — 
is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Holy 
Land,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Jerusalem.  The 
road  thither  leaves  Jerusalem  by  the  north- 
ern or  Damascus  gate,  and  passes  over  the 
high  plain  which  stretches  from  the  city  in 
that  direction.  Many  interesting  Scripture 
localities  occur  upon  the  way, — either  di- 
rectly upon,  or  on  either  side  of,  the  line  of 
route  that  is  usually  taken.  Amongst  these 
the  traveller  notes,  soon  after  leaving  the 
Holy  City,— to  the  right  of  the  way, — Anita, 
Er-Ram,  and  Jeba  (the  ancient  Anathoth, 
Raman,  and  Gibe  ah  of  Saul)  ;  to  the  left, 
Neby  Samweel  and  El-Jeeb,  which  represent 
the  Mizpeh  and  Gibeon  of  the  Jewish  re- 
cords. Opposite  to  Jeba,  upon  the  other 
side  of  a  deep  valley,  is  Mukhmas,  the  Mich- 
mash  of  Samuel.  A  short  way  further  on, 
the  route  lies  past  Bireh,  the  Beer  (or  Beer- 
oth)  of  Scripture  ;  and  some  distance  beyond 
—to  the  right  of  the  direct  road  to  Nablous 
— lie  the  ruins  of  Beiteen,  the  ancient  Bethel. 
Some  distance  further,  the  names  of  El-Lub- 
ban  and  SeiJoon,  upon  either  side  of  the  line  of 
route,  recall  the  Lebonah  and  Shiloh  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  latter  now  consists 
only  of  ruins ;  at  the  former  place  there  is 
a  small  village,  withakhan  (or  caravanserai) 
for  the  reception  of  travellers. 

From  Khan  Lubban  there  is  a  consider- 
able opening  in  the  mountains  along  the 
Nablous  road,  and  fruitful  and  beautiful 
valleys  lie  to  the  right  hand.  The  hills  im- 
mediately about  Nablous,  which  close  this 
opening  to  the  north,  have  an  imposing 
effect.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country 
hereabouts — the  ancient  province  of  Sama- 
ria—  appeared  to  Dr.  Wilson  much  more 
fertile  in  grain  than  further  to  the  south. 

The  town  of  Nablous  lies  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley,  which  stretches  (in  the 
general  direction  of  east  and  west)  between 
the  opposite  and  twin  summits  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim.  The  former  of  these  mountains  is 
to  the  northward,  the  latter  to  the  south- 
ward, of  the  valley,  above  which  they  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  about  eight  hundred  feet. 
Their  absolute  elevation  above  the  sea  is  of 
course  considerably  great,  for  the  ground 
which  forms  their  base  is  part  of  the  high 
plateau  of  central  Palestine,  and  Nablous 
itself  is  stated  to  lie  at  a  height  of  1750  feet 
above  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  valley  of  Shechem  (or  Nablous  i)  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inviting 

1  The  modern  name  is  a  corruption  of  Neapo- 
lis,  the  appellation  bestowed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  upon  the  Scriptural  Shechem. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  the  Holy- 
Land  in  which  the  later  foreign  appellation  has 
permanently    superseded    the    original    Hebrew 


landscapes  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land: 
it  is  abundantly  irrigated  by  the  water 
from  numerous  fountains,  and  its  sides  are 
for  a  considerable  distance  studded  with 
villages,  many  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
cultivated  fields  and  olive-groves.  The 
town  of  Nablous  stretches  along  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Gerizim,  and  is  partly  built 
upon  its  lower  declivity ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  the  houses  high  and  generally 
well  built  of  stone ;  the  bazaars  good  and 
well  supplied.  The  population  is  estimated 
to  be  about  8000,  all  Mohammedans,  with 
the  exception  of  five  hundred  Christians  of 
the  Greek  church,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Samaritans,  and  the  same  number  of 
Jews.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley, about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  town,  is  the  spot  traditionally  con- 
sidered as  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  though  the 
present  building  is  only  a  small  Turkish 
oratory  with  a  whitened  dome,  like  the 
ordinary  tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints ; 
and  a  little  further  to  the  south  is  Jacob's 
well,  at  which  our  Lord  conversed  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6,  7).  It  is  an 
excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  with  a  depth 
of  thirty-five  feet,  and  is  in  general  well 
supplied  with  water. 


From  Nablous  two  roads  lead  northward- 
ly to  the  village  of  Jencen,  (the  ancient  Ginea 
— En-gannim  of  Scripture,)  the  former  fron- 
tier-town of  Samaria  on  the  side  of  Galilee. 
The  more  westerly  of  these  roads  conducts 
the  traveller  past  the  small  and  poor  village 
of  Sebustieh,  which  represents  the  ancient 
city  of  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  afterwards  (under  the  name  of 
Sebaste)  the  splendid  city  of  Herod's  do- 
minion. The  situation  of  Sebustieh  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  strong  by  nature.  It 
occupies  the  summit  of  an  insulated  hill, 
surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  that  on  the 
south  communicating  with  one  running 
north-west  from  Nablous,  (from  which  it  is 
only  six  miles  distant,)  and  is  encompassed 
at  a  further  distance  by  hills  of  a  greater 
height.  Various  detached  olive-trees,  and 
olive-clumps  and  groves,  are  seen  on  the 
hill,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  under  cul- 
ture. The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
visible,  but  are  not  extensive. 

Upon  the  more  easterly  line  of  road  are  a 
village  called  Jeba,  and,  to  the  northward, 
the  castle  of  Sannoor.  At  some  distance  to 
the  right  of  the  road  is  Tubas— the  ancient 
Thebez,  and,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  look  down  into  the  fertile  val- 
ley or  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  village  of  Jeneen,  which  is  a 
thriving  place,  with  a  beautiful  and  copi- 
ous streamlet  of  the  purest  water  running 
through  it,  and  with  excellent  gardens  in 
its  neighbourhood. ^ 

Jeneen  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
valley  of   Esdraelon,  certainly    (say 3    Dr. 

name.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  latter 
class  of  names  are  preserved  with  remarkable  te- 
nacity, and  are  readily  traced  in  the  corrupt  form 
used  by  the  modern  Arabs. 
2  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible). 
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Wilson)  the  plain  most  remarkable,  both 
physically  and  historically,  in  the  Holy 
Land.  This  plain  extends  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west  about  twenty  miles,  and  is 
about  thirteen  miles  across  from  north  to 
south  in  its  widest  part.  It  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  in  the  present  day  by  the  name 
of  Merj  Ibn  Amir— that  is,  the  plain  of  the 
sons  of  Amir.  From  Jeneen  two  roads 
lead  across  the  plain  to  Nazareth,  which  lies 
nearly  due  north,  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
here  in  sight,  and  which  bound  the  plain 
to  the  north  and  north-west,  as  the  range  of 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  northern  hills  of 
Samaria  bound  it  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  more  eastern  of  these  roads  passes  the 
village  of  Zereen,  the  Jezreel  of  Scripture. 
Mount  Tabor  stands  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  plain,  and  the  hills  of  Gilboa 
stretch  along  its  eastern  side.  At  a  fur- 
ther distance  to  the  north-eastward  are 
the  city  and  lake  of  Tiberias,  to  which  we 
now  propose  to  conduct  our  readers. 


TIBERIAS. 


Tiberias,  now  called  Tubaria,  was  former- 
ly one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Galilee  ;  and  re- 
ceived its  original  name  from  its  founder, 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  who  so  named  it  in 
honour  of  his  patron,  the  Itoman  emperor 
Tiberius.  There  is  great  reason,  however, 
for  supposing  that  there  was  long  before  the 
time  of  Herod  a  considerable  town  on,  or 
nearly  on,  this  site ;  for  we  are  told  that 
important  privileges  were  granted  as  in- 
ducements to  people  to  settle  there,  a  strong 
prejudice  having  at  first  existed  against  the 
place  on  account  of  its  having  been  built  on 
ground  thickly  studded  with  ancient  sepul- 
chres. It  is  even  supposed  by  some,  that 
Herod  built  his  new  city  upon  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cinneroth,  or  Chinnereth.  The 
Herodian  family  seem  to  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  city  of  Tiberias,  for  Josephus 
— Antiquities,  book  xix.  chap.  7 — mentions 
that  Herod  Agrippa  chose  it  as  the  scene  of 
a  magnificent  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  the  kings  of  Comagene,  Emesa,  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Colchis. 

Subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Tibe- 
rias was  the  favourite  abode  of  the  rabbis  and 
other  learned  Jews,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
it  was  also  the  residence  of  the  patriarch, 
who  was  supreme  judge  among  the  Jews. 
This  important  office  became  hereditary,  and 
subsisted  until  the  year  429,  when  it  was 
suppressed. 

Though  its  walls  were  rebuilt  and  strength- 
ened by  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  Ti- 
berias was  taken  in  the  year  640,  and,  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  by  the 
Saracen  Caliph  Omar.  The  city  has  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  on  one  of 
its  sides,  and  on  the  other  sides  it  has  high 
though  rudely  built  walls,  flanked  with  cir- 
cular towers,  which  remind  the  beholder  of 
the  Moorish  fortresses  of  Spain.  It  is  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  northward  of  some  very 
massive  and  extensive  remains  of  a  former 
fortress.  The  builder  of  the  modern  edifice, 
Hasselquist  tells  us,  Avas  the  Sheikh  Daker, 
himself  a  native  of  Tiberias,  and  he  success- 


fully defended  the  place  against  the  Pasha 
of  Sidon,  though  his  mode  of  defence  was  an 
extremely  primitive  one.  He  had  but  six 
iron  guns  of  small  calibre  in  the  way  of  artil- 
lery ;  but  high  and  continuous  rows  of  unce- 
mented  stones  were  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
walls, "  so  that  they  might  be  rolled  down  and 
crush  the  besiegers."  Pococke  says  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tiberias  "  have  often  had  dis- 
putes with  the  Pashas  of  Damascus,  who 
have  come  and  planted  their  cannons  against 
the  city  and  have  sometimes  beaten  down 
part  of  the  walls,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  take  it."  Mr.  Buckingham  describes  the 
town  as  having  but  two  gates,  and  even  one 
of  them  is  closed  up  ;  and  though  he  could 
discern  that  the  town  had  formerly  been  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch,  he  found  it  filied  up  with 
cultivable  soil. 

The  Jews  would  seem  to  be  someAvhat 
numerous  here  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  place,  for  Mr.  Buckingham  found  two  of 
their  synagogues  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
town,  similar  in  design,  though  inferior  in 
execution,  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  There  are 
a  good  though  small  bazaar,  and  two  or  three 
coffee-houses,  but  the  houses  in  general  are 
small  and  mean,  some  feAv,  indeed,  being  of 
stone,  but  most  of  them  of  dried  mud. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Tiberias,  that  of  Dr.  Wilson,  makes  the  total 
number  of  its  inhabitants  fewer  than  tAVO 
thousand,  about  eight  hundred  of  whom  are 
Jews.  There  are  only  a  few  families  of 
Christians. 

Tiberias,  with  all  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Galilee,  suffered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake, on  the  1st  of  January,  1837.  The 
walls  of  the  city,  and  most  of  its  buildings, 
were  overthrown,  and  many  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The 
effects  of  this  aAvful  visitation  Avcre  every- 
where plainly  visible  at  the  period  of  Dr. 
Wilson's  visit,  several  years  later.  The  Avails 
Avere  in  many  places  rent,  broken,  and 
breached  ;  even  the  governor's  palace  was 
little  better  than  a  ruin.  The  whole  place 
is  described  as  having  a  mean  appearance 
from  a  distance,  and  the  aspect  is  not  im- 
proved upon  closer  approach. 

But  if  the  modern  Tubaria  is  thus  paltry, 
not  so  Avas  the  ancient  Tiberias.  All  travel- 
lers agree  in  affirming  that  both  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north  of  the  existing  toAvn  there 
are  numerous  and  extensive  ruins.  Yan 
Egmont,  especially,  states  that  the  old  city 
extended  to  some  distance  to  the  north  of 
the  modern  tOAvn,  and  also  stretched  along 
the  lake  as  far  as  the  baths  of  Emmaus, 
which  are  a  full  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
modern  town ;  and  Captain  Mangles  says, 
"  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  Avhich  are 
discernible  by  means  of  the  walls  and  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  by  fragments  of  co- 
lumns, some  of  which  are  of  beautiful  red 
granite." 

The  waters  of  Emmaus,  or  the  baths, 
which  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Hammam,  the  modern  name,  have  from  a 
very  remote  period  been  highly  celebrated 
for  efficacy  in  tumours,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
even  gout.  When  Dr.  Iliehardson  was  here, 
the  Pasha  of  Acre  had  encamped  near  the 
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waters  with  a  numerous  suite,  having  been 
advised  to  take  these  waters  by  his  Frank 
physician,  and  the  celebrated  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  had  also  resorted  to  them,  and  was 
lodged  in  a  neighbouring  mosque.  The 
Doctor  states  that  the  water  was  so  hot  that 
the  hand  could  not  endure  it,  and  that  even 
after  the  water  had  remained  twelve  hours 
in  the  bath,  to  cool  it  sufficiently  for  use,  he 
considered  that  it  was  still  at  a  temperature 
of  above  100°.  Dr.  Richardson  considered 
these  waters  to  contain  a  strong  solution  of 
common  salt, with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  sulphur  and  iron.  But  Pococke,  who 
brought  away  a  bottle  of  the  water  for 
analysis,  states  its  contents  to  be  "  gross 
fixed  vitriol,  some  alum,  and  a  mineral 
salt."  Hasselquist  says  that  it  has  a  strong 
sulphureous  smell,  and  tastes  bitter,  and 
something  like  common  salt. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
Tiberias  is  an  ancient  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  erected  by  the  Empi'ess  Helena 
upon  the  spot  on  which  (John  xxi.  1)  our 
Lord  appeared  to  St.  Peter.  This  building, 
which  in  Van  Egmont's  time  was  used  as  a 
stable,  and  in  which  he  and  his  party  put 
up  their  horses,  stands  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Buckingham  describes  it  as  a 
vaulted  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fif- 
teen in  width  and  height,  with  four  arched 
and  open  windows  on  either  side,  and  one 
small  window  over  the  door. 

The  best  description  of  the  baths  of  Em- 
maus  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 
"The  present  building,"  he  says,  "  erected 
over  the  springs  here,  is  small  and  mean, 
and  altogether  the  work  of  Mohammedans. 
It  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  contains  one  bath  for  males  and 
another  for  females,  each  with  its  separate 
apartment  annexed.  Over  the  door  of  the 
former  is  an  Arabic  inscription  ;  ascending 
to  this  door  by  a  few  steps  it  leads  to  an 
outer  room,  with  an  open  window,  a  hearth 
for  preparing  coffee,  and  a  small  closet  for 
the  use  of  the  attendant.  "Within  this  is 
the  bath  itself,  a  square  room  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a  low 
dome,  and  having  benches  in  recesses  on 
each  side.  The  cistern  for  containing  the 
hot  water  is  in  the  centre  of  this  room,  and 
is  sunk  below  the  pavement ;  it  is  a  square 
of  only  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  the  spring 
rises  to  supply  it  through  a  small  head  of 
some  animal :  but  this  is  so  badly  executed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  for  what  it  was 
intended.  My  thermometer  rose  here  in- 
stantly to  13u°,  which  was  its  utmost  limit; 
but  the  heat  of  the  water  was  certainly 
greater.  It  was  painful  to  the  hand  as  it 
issued  from  the  spout,  and  could  only  be 
borne  gradually  by  those  who  bathed  in 
the  cistern.  There  are  here  only  an  old 
man  and  a  little  boy  to  hold  the  horses  and 
to  make  coffee  for  the  visitors;  and  those 
who  bathe,  strip  in  the  inner  room,  and 
wash  themselves  in  the  cistern,  without  be- 
ng  furnished  with  cloths,  carpets,  cushions, 
or  any  of  the  usual  comforts  of  a  Turkish 
bath.  The  whole  establishment,  indeed,  is 
of  the  poorest  kind,  and  the  sight  of  the  in- 
terior is  rather  disgusting  than  inviting." 


The  city  of  Tioerias  occupies  a  high 
position  in  the  regards  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  four  Holy  Cities  of  the  Talmud, 
because  Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  resided 
here,  and  because  it  is  supposed  by  the  Tal- 
mud that  from  Lake  Tiberias  the  expected 
Messiah  of  the  Jews  is  to  rise.  And  it  is  an 
established  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the 
world  will  be  resolved  into  its  original 
chaos  unless  prayers  be  addressed  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  at  least  twice  in  every  week, 
in  each  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  the  Talmud — 
namely,  Tiberias,  Safed,  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron.  When  it  is  added  that  the  Jews 
have  the  most  entire  religious  liberty  here, 
it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  devotees 
and  pilgrims  flock  from  time  to  time  to  each 
of  these  four  cities  ;  especially  as  lai'ge  con- 
tributions are  made  for  them  by  missionaries 
sent  for  the  purpose  through  Syria,  along  the 
shores  of  Africa  from  Damietta  to  Mogadore, 
along  those  of  Europe  from  Venice  to  Gibral- 
tar,and  to  Constantinople  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  As  the  missionaries  vehement- 
ly urge  the  dangers  consequent  upon  the 
prescribed  prayers  being  neglected  in  the 
Holy  Cities,  the  Jews  in  all  parts  contribute 
most  liberally,  especially  those  of  London 
and  Gibraltar,  the  latter  of  whom  are  said 
to  send  from  4000  to  5000  Spanish  dollars 
annually !  It  is  probable  that  great  numbers 
of  Jews  annually  pay  a  visit  to  each  of  the 
Holy  Cities,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  set- 
tling at  Jerusalem,  and  whatever  toils  and 
privations  they  may  encounter  on  the  way 
are  held  to  be  amply  recompensed  by  the 
privilege  of  laying  their  bones  in  the  laiid 
of  their  fathers. 

The  large  sums  sent  to  Tiberias  by  the 
Jews  of  other  countries  seem  to  have  had 
the  seriously  evil  effect  of  causing  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  population  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  sloth ;  in  a  word,  while  all  must 
live— and  it  is  stated  that  no  Jew  can  live 
tolerably  at  Tiberias  at  less  than  £50  per 
annum — the  intelligent  and  the  skilful  are 
but  few,  and  the  devotees  overwhelming- 
ly numerous.  The  natural  consequence  is, 
that  mercantile  spirit  and  its  concomit- 
ant wealth  are  but  little  known  here. 
Burckhai*dt  states  that  when  he  was  at  Ti- 
berias there  were  only  two  resident  mer- 
chants among  the  Jews,  and  they  were 
contemptuously  spoken  of  by  the  devotees 
as  being  mere  kafers,  or  unbelievers.  At 
the  khan  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  there 
is  every  Monday  a  market  held,  called  the 
Souk-el-khan,  or  market  of  the  khan,  and 
thither  the  people  of  Tiberias  repair  to  ex- 
change their  merchandise  for  other  com- 
modities, chiefly  cattle.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants are  said  to  be  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  but 
though  it  produces  wheat,  barley,  tobacco, 
grapes,  and  melons  in  such  profusion,  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed,  that  up- 
wards of  three  hundredweight  of  fine  melons 
may  commonly  be  bought  for  about  eight 
shillings  English,  the  same  indolence  is 
shown  in  agriculture  as  in  trade.  Dr.  Pdch- 
ardson  chanced  to  break  the  mouth-piece  of 
his  pipe  while  at  Tiberias,  and  though  the 
whole  population,  women  as  well  as  men, 
are  smokers,  he  could  not  in  all  Tiberias 
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meet  with  a  person  who  could  make  him 
another  !  Situated  as  they  are  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  splendid  lake,  one  would  at 
the  least  suppose  that  they  would  avail 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  its  finny  trea- 
sures. But  they  fish  only  by  casting  nets 
from  the  shore  ;  and  Captain  Irby  states  that 
when  he  was  there  "  not  a  single  boat  of 
any  description  Avasto  be  seen  on  the  lake." 
Burckhardt,  too,  says,  "  the  only  boat  cm- 
ployed  upon  it  fell  to  pieces  last  year," — (he 
wrote  in  1812,) — "  and  such  is  the  indolence 
of  these  people  that  they  have  not  yet  sup- 
plied its  loss."  The  habits  of  the  dwellers 
around  the  lake  do  not  appear  to  have  at 
all  improved  in  this  respect,  within  later 
years. 


THE  LAKE  OF  TIBERIAS, 

Also  called  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  a  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  neighbourhood,  connected  as  it 
is  with  Our  Lord's  sublime  rebuking  of  the 
wind  and  the  raging  waters,  as  related  in 
Luke  viii.  23,  24.  Josephus  informs  us  that 
this  lake,  through  which  the  stream  of  the 
Jordan  passes,  is  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  miles  long,  and  from  five  to  six 
miles  broad.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Ro- 
binson and  other  recent  travellers  show  that 
the  measures  given  by  the  learned  Jew  are 
not  greatly  wide  of  the  truth.  The  Lake  of 
Tiberias  is  about  fourteen  English  miles  in 
length,  and  about  seven  miles  across  in  its 
widest  part.  Its  waters  cover  an  area  of 
about  seventy-six  square  miles.  The  water 
of  this  lake — unlike  that  of  the  Dead  Sea — is 
perfectly  sweet  and  pure,  and  refreshing  to 
the  taste.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  the  re- 
sort of  great  numbers  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  hills  rise  in  general  steeply  from  its 
shores  upon  either  side,  and  attain  to  the 
eastward  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  above 
its  waters. 

Shipless  and  even  boatless  as  this  lake  now 
is,  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  during  the 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets  of 
war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and  very 
sanguinary  battles  took  place  there.  One 
engagement,  especially,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus, Avhen  the  Jews  had  revolted,  under 
Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titus  and 
Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Vespasian, 
Who  commanded  the  Roman  forces.  The 
terrible  defeat,  by  the  Romans  under  Titus, 
of  the  revolted  Jews  at  Taricheae  had  caused 
vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives  to  seek 
safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tiberias; 
but  the  indefatigable  Romans  speedily  built 
and  equipped  numerous  vessels  still  larger 
than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  were 
totally  defeated  ;  and,  according  to  Josephus, 
both  the  lake  and  its  shores  were  covered 
with  blood  and  mangled  bodies  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  very  air  was  infected.  It  is 
added  that  in  this  battle  on  Lake  Tiberias 
and  the  previous  engagement  at  Taricheae 
upwards  of  six  thousand  perished  ;  and,  as 
if  this  horrible  amount  of  carnage  were 
insufficient,  twelve  hundred  were  subse- 
quently massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the  am- 


phitheatre of  Tiberias,  and  a  considerable 
number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as  slaves. 

Judging  from  the  general  observations  of 
modern  travellers,  the  present  aspect  of  the 
lake  is  little  calculated  to  call  up  any  idea 
of  that  dread  day  of  strife.  Though  occa- 
sionally the  violent  winds  which  descend 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  lash  the 
waters  of  "deep  Galilee"  into  a  tempest, 
those  tempests  are  usually  as  brief  as  they 
are  violent, and  at  other  times  its  bosom  is  as 
unmoved  as  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Hemmed 
in  as  it  is  on  either  side  by  mountains,  the 
general  view  of  its  broad  expanse  calls  up 
the  idea  of  sublimity  rather  that  of  softer 
beauty ;  and  it  is  probably  their  preference 
of  the  latter  kind  of  beauty  that  has  caused 
some  travellers  to  speak  somewhat  depre- 
ciatingly of  the  lake  and  its  surrounding 
scenery.  But  Dr.  Clarke,  with,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  truer  perception  of  the  admirable 
consonance  between  this  scene  and  the  asso- 
ciations with  which  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  Christian  mind,  says:  "The 
Lake  of  Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  ob- 
jects well  calculated  to  heighten  the  solemn 
impression,  and  affords  one  of  the  most 
striking  prospects  in  the  Holy  Land."  Mr. 
Buckingham,  too,  says  that  the  appearance 
of  the  lake  is  grand,  though  he  adds  that 
the  barren  and  unwooded  scenery  around 
gives  a  shade  of  dulness  to  the  picture,  a 
dulness  which  deepens  down  even  to  melan- 
choly as  we  gaze  upon  the  unbroken  calm- 
ness and  silence  of  the  waters ;  a  calmness 
and  silence  unrelieved  even  by  the  form  of 
a  boat,  or  the  plashing  of  an  onr. 

The  shores  of  the  Lake  Tiberias  were  for- 
merly studded  with  towns,  of  most  of  which 
the  last  traces  are  so  completely  swept  away 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture  their 
sites  with  anything  like  tolerable  correct- 
ness. The  village  of  El-Mejdel,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Tiberias,  no  doubt  marks  the  site 
of  the  Magdala  of  Matthew  xv.  39  ;  and  some 
ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  Khan  Minyeh, 
(further  to  the  northward,  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,)  perhaps  represent  the  Capernaum 
of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  latter  point, 
however,  is  matter  of  dispute,  and  some 
more  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  bearing  the  name  of  Tell  Hoom,  have 
been  also  claimed  as  the  site  of  the  city 
which  was  "  exalted  unto  heaven."  They 
lie  still  further  to  the  northward,  a  short 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  lake.  Among  recent  authorities, 
Dr.  Robinson  favours  the  former,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Dr.  "Wilson  support  the  latter,  of 
these  hypotheses. 

Leaving  the  learned  to  settle  this  and  simi- 
lar questions  as  they  best  may,  we  now  ac- 
company Burckhardt,  Man  les,  and  other 
travelled  guides,  to  an  antique  fortification 
which  stands  at  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  supposed  Magdala, 
and  which  is  called  Kalaat  Hamam,  or  the 
Castle  of  the  Pigeons,  on  account  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  those  birds  which  have  their 
abode  there.  This  odd  fortification  chiefly 
consists  of  two  extending  peaks  of  a  lofty 
cliff,  forming,  with  the  addition  of  a  very 
strong  though  very  rude  wall  of  masonry, 
the  enclosure  of  a  considerable  triangular 
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space.  The  Castle  of  the  Pigeons  stands  on 
the  northern  side  of  a  pass  or  gorge  which 
is  called  Wacly  Hymam,  or  the  Valley  of 
Pigeons,  a  pass  which  Pococke  particularly 
describes,  because,  as  he  says,  there  are  on 
the  south  of  it,  and  in  the  plain  of  Hottei'n, 
the  ruins  of  a  town  or  village  of  consider- 
able size.  This  locality  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  and  decisive  battle  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  Sai'acen  armies,  during  the  period 
of  the  Crusades,  (a.  d.  1187,)  the  result,  of 
which  was  disastrous  to  the  followers  of  the 
Cross.  The  crusading  army  was  almost  an- 
nihilated in  this  contest,  which  led  to  the 
immediate  submission  of  nearly  all  Pales- 
tine to  the  arms  of  Saladin,  who  became, 
three  months  afterwards,  master  of  the 
Holy  City.  The  Latin  writers  generally 
speak  of  this  contest  as  the  battle  of  Tibe- 
rias. 

Of  the  numerous  villages  which  formerly 
clustered  ai'ound  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  few  traces  now  remain.  The  exact 
site  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee— the  birth-place 
of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  Philip  —  is  un- 
discovered. Chorazin,  mentioned  in  com- 
panionship with  it,  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x. 
13,)  is  found  in  some  ruins  which  bear  the 
name  of  Gerazi,  lying  a  short  distance  from 
the  north-western  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
which  Pococke  was  the  first  to  indicate  in 
modern  times.  A  second  Bethsaida,  situ- 
ated, not  in  Galilee,  but  in  the  district  of 
Gaulonitis,  beyond  Jordan,  is  found  marked 
by  some  ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  Et- 
Tell,  (i.  e.  the  hill,  or  mound,)  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  lake.  This  latter  Bethsaida  is 
generally  regarded  by  modern  critics  as  the 
scene  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Luke  ix. 
10,  and  Mark  viii.  22. 

From  Tiberias,  the  traveller  frequently 
proceeds — by  a  road  which  leads  through  the 
intervening  hills— to  visit  Nazareth, passing 
many  interesting  localities  on  the  way.  At 
about  si>:  miles'  distance  fromTiberias  on  this 
line  of  road,  Burckhardt  came  to  a  spot  called 
Hedjar-el-Naszarah  ;  the  Stones  of  the  Nazar- 
enes — i.  e.  Christians ;  and  on  this  spot  are 
four  or  five  blocks  of  black  stone  upon  which 
our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  reclined  while 
addressing  the  multitude  during  the  miracle 
of  the  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  (Luke 
ix.  10,)  of  which  this  neighbourhood  is  the 
traditional  scene — though  erroneously,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  above  referred  to.  All 
the  country  hereabouts  is  hilly,  but  Dr. 
Richardson  describes  the  soil  to  be  both 
good  and  deep,  and  productive  of  excellent 
pasture.  But  the  indolence  of  Tiberias  seems 
to  be  in  equal  force  here ;  for  with  this 
excellent  pasture  the  people  have  but  poor 
stocks. 

At  about  three  miles'  distance  from  the 
Stones  of  the  Nazarenes,  is  an  oblong  hill 
which  has  at  one  of  its  extremities  a 
double  projecting  summit:  from  these  sum- 
mits the  natives  have  given  the  hill  the 
name  of  Kcroun  Hottein,  or  the  Horns  of  Hot  - 
tein,  but  the  Christians  call  it  the  Mount 
of  the  Beatitudes,  and  it  is  under  that  name 
that  both  Pococke  and  MaunJ.rell  speak 
of  it.     Seen  from  the  plain  to  the  south- 


ward, it  has  the  aspect  of  a  long  and  rather 
low  ridge  of  uneven  rock  with  a  loftier 
mount  at  either  end,  but  on  the  eastern 
mount  there  is  a  level  surface,  clothed  with 
very  fine  herbage.  About  the  centre  of  this 
mount  are  the  foundations  of  a  small  church, 
about  two-and-twenty  feet  square,  on  a 
somewhat  elevated  site,  and  occupying  the 
spot  from  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
delivered  his  sublime  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
This  legend  requires  no  other  refutation 
than  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  descended 
from  the  Mount  directly  to  Capernaum, 
which  consequently  must  have  been  in  its 
immediate  vicinity :  the  distance  of  the  so- 
called  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake  (upon  which  Capernaum 
undoubtedly  stood)  is  too  great  to  aclniit  the 
supposition  that  it  is  correctly  named.  The 
whole  road  hence  is  surrounded  by  grand 
and  striking  scenery. 

Dr.  Clarke,  while  repudiating,  as  most 
subsequent  writers  have  done,  the  claim  set 
up  for  the  so-called  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes, 
yet  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  view 
which  it  commands.  "  For  its  grandeur," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  independently  of  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  different  objects,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  From 
this  situation  we  perceived  that  the  plain 
over  which  we  had  been  riding — from  Turan 
— is  itself  very  elevated.  Far  beneath  appear- 
ed other  plains,  one  lower  than  the  other,  in 
a  regular  gradation,  reaching  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  lake,  almost 
equal  in  its  appearance  to  that  of  Geneva, 
spreads  its  waters  over  all  the  lower  terri- 
tory, extending  from  the  north-east  towards 
the  south-west.  Its  eastern  shores  exhibit 
a  sublime  scene  of  mountains  towards  the 
north  and  south,  and  they  seem  to  close  in  at 
either  extremity.  The  cultivated  plains 
reaching  to  its  borders,  which  we  beheld  at 
an  amazing  depth  below,  resembled,  by  the 
various  hues  their  different  produce  pre- 
sented, the  motley  pattern  of  a  vast  car- 
mils,  towering  beyond  a  series  of  inter- 
vening mountains.  To  the  south-west,  at 
the  distance  of  only  twelve  miles,  we  beheld 
Mount  Tabor,  having  a  conical  form,  and 
standing  quite  insular,  upon  the  northern 
side  of  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
mountain  whence  this  superb  view  was  pre- 
sented, consists  entirely  of  limestone,  the 
prevailing  constituent  of  all  the  mountains 
in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine."  The  road  onward  from  the  Beati- 
tudes still  continues,  in  the  main,  a  rugged 
and  desolate  one,  until  we  approach  Kefr 
Kenna,  the  reputed  Cana  of  Galilee,  the 
village  at  which  our  Lord,  at  the  wedding- 
feast,  performed  his  first  miracle  of  turning 
water  into  wine.  But  hereabout  Dr.  Clarke 
found  not  only  several  populous  and  com- 
fortable villages,  but  also  observed  that  both 
the  uplands  and  the  valleys  around  those 
villages  were  well  cultivated. 

Kefr  Kenna,  which  is  about  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  Tiberias,  is  a  handsome 
village,  refreshed  by  a  copious  spring  of 
sweet  water,  and  prettily  nestled  in  among 
olives  and  other  fruit-trees.  There  is  a  small 
Greek  church  here,  in  which  the  priest 
showed  Dr.  llichardson  an  old  stone  water- 
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pot,  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  country, 
which,  the  priest  gravely  assured  our  travel- 
ler, was  one  of  the  identical  water-pots  up- 
on the  contents  of  which  the  miracle  was 
wrought ;  and  a  large  ruinous  huilding,  so 
ruinous  that  Pococke  could  not  discern 
whether  it  had  heen  a  house  or  a  church, 
is  pointed  out  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  marriage  !  The  real  identity  of 
this  village  with  the  Cana  of  Scripture  is, 
however,  very  doubtful,  and  a  ruined  place 
called  Kana  el-Jelil,  lying  about  eight  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Nazareth,  has  (as  Dr. 
Robinson  shows)  better  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. 

From  the  village  of  Kefr  Kenna — unusual- 
ly pretty  for  the  Holy  Land — the  road  for 
about  five  miles  still  continues  in  alternate 
ascents  and  descents,  over  a  chalky  soil 
thickly  covered  with  stunted  shrubs,  and 
then  the  traveller  enters  a  basin-like  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  mountains:  this  is  the 
sweet  vale  of  Nazareth — or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Naszera.  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  in 
terms  of  warm  admiration  of  the  scene  that 
here  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  "  It  seems," 
says  he,  "  as  if  fifteen  mountains  met  to 
form  an  enclosure  for  this  delightful  spot: 
they  ride  around  it  like  the  edge  of  a  shell, 
to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  field,  in  the  midst  of  barren  moun- 
tains ;  it  abounds  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens, 
and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear;  and  the 
dense  rich  grass  affords  an  abundant  pas- 
ture. The  village  stands  on  an  elevated 
situation,  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley; 
and  the  convent  at  the  east  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  high  ground,  just  where  the 
rocky  surface  joins  the  valley. 

The  village,  or  rather  the  town,  of  Nas- 
zera, or  Nazareth,  ranks  among  the  chief  in 
the  pashalic  of  Acre.  Of  the  3000  souls  at 
which  its  population  is  reckoned,  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  are  Christians ;  and 
it  is  probably  owing  to  their  great  numeri- 
cal superiority  to  their  Turkish  fellow-in- 
habitants that  the  Christians  here  have  at 
all  times  been  treated  with  less  insolence 
and  injustice  than  was  formerly  the  case  in 
most  Turkish  towns  and  villages  ;  and  an 
almost  infallible  consequence  is  that  they 
are  industrious  and  prosperous. 

Of  the  Christians  here,  the  Greeks  are  said 
to  be  the  most  numerous ;  then  the  Latins, 
and  then  the  Maronites.  The  Latins,  how- 
ever, have  in  their  convent  the  great  object 
of  curiosity,  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion ;  containing  within  it,  and,  indeed,  form- 
ing the  principal  part  of  it,  the  House  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  profusely  hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and 
has  a  gorgeous  appearance.  But  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  is  speedily  directed  from 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  church  to  a  subter- 
ranean cavern  behind  the  high  altar.  This 
cavern,  which  is  divided  into  small  grottos, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  Virgin, 
whose  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-room  are 
respectively  shown ;  and  a  narrow  hole  in 
the  rock  is  pointed  out  as  having  enabled 
the  child  Jesus  to  escape  from  the  researches 
of  his  persecutors.  As  if  to  increase  the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  those  to  whom 
they  relate  this  tale,  they  at  the  same  time 


show  the  very  spot  from  which  the  Holy 
House  at  Loretto  was  carried  by  angels,  and 
point  to  a  hollow  in  the  wall,  of  about  twelve 
feet  by  eight,  as  being  the  very  spot  whence 
the  Holy  House  was  removed.  But  the 
most  impudent  of  all  these  impostures  of  the 
monks  of  Nazareth  remains  to  be  described. 
Two  granite  pillars  are  shown  in  front  of 
the  altar.  They  stand  about  three  feet  asun- 
der, and  are  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as 
occupying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
angel  and  Mary  respectively  stood  at  the 
moment  of  the  Annunciation.  One  of  these 
pillars,  that  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  Virgin,  has  lost  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length  from  its  lower  end ;  the 
upper  portion,  though  thus  shorn  of  pedes- 
tal, remaining  suspended  from  the  roof  as  a 
magnet  would  from  a  roof  of  iron.  To  the 
merest  glance  the  contact  between  the  roof 
and  the  capital  of  the  column  is  quite  evi- 
dent ;  but  the  monkish  guide  gravely  tells 
you  that  you  are  mistaken,  that  it  has  no 
fastening  above  any  more  than  support  be- 
low, and  that  it  is  miraculously  suspended 
thus  erect  between  roof  and  floor.  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  had  a  keen  eye  for  such  matters,  placed 
the  absurdity  as  well  as  the  impudence  of 
this  imposture  in  a  truly  striking  point  of 
view.  The  capital  and  shaft,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  Doctor  found  to  be  grey 
granite ;  but  what  is  shown  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  pillar  is  of  Cipolino  marble  ! 

Various  accounts  are  given  as  to  the  al- 
leged breaking  of  this  miraculously  supported 
pillar;  some  travellers  have  been  told  that 
it  was  done,  in  search  after  treasure,  by  a 
Turkish  pasha,  who  was  punished  for  his 
impiety  by  being  stricken  with  blindness; 
while  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  was  in- 
formed that  the  breach  took  place  at  the 
moment  of  the  angel's  Annunciation  to 
Mary.  The  whole  thing  is  very  properly 
treated  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  a  mere  tissue  of  im- 
posture ;  nevertheless  all  the  Galilean  popu- 
lation is  fully  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  broken  pillar  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and 
the  monks  were  long  since  obliged  to  rail  it 
in  to  prevent  diseased  persons  from  rubbing 
themselves  against  it,  by  way  of  obtaining 
a  cure. 

Sanctified  as  Nazareth  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  right-minded  Christian,  it  is  deeply  to 
be  lamented  that  it  is  made  the  scene  of 
such  flagrant  impostures,  which  convert 
into  a  mere  juggler's  stage  a  church  which 
Burckhardt  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  country,  saving  only  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Among  its  best  attractions  are 
two  rather  superior  organs.  The  convent, 
though  it  rarely  contains  more  than  a  dozen 
monks,  —  generally  Spaniards,  —  costs  the 
large  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which 
partly  flows  from  small  property— in  part 
farmed  for  the  monks,  but  mostly  let  by 
them,  and  partly  from  remittances  from 
Jerusalem. 

A  small  chapel  or  church  to  the  west  of 
the  convent  is  shown  as  Joseph's  workshop. 
Both  Maundrell  and  Pococke  speak  of  it  as 
being  perfectly  ruinous,  but  Dr.  Clarke  calls 
it  "a  small  chapel,  perfectly  modern,  and 
neatly  white-washed."  Further  west  is  a 
small  arched  building,  which,  say  the  monks, 
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represents  the  synagogue  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour provoked  the  JeAvs.  A  precipice  about 
two  miles  from  this  is  gravely  pointed  out 
as  that  by  leaping  down  which  our  Saviour 
escaped  from  the  Jews.  But  the  distance 
obviously  shows  that  that  could  not  be  the 
precipice  alluded  to  in  the  Gospel.  More- 
over, Dr.  Clarke,  desirous  of  seeing  whether 
the  city  stands  as  spoken  of  in  the  text,  and 
if  the  following  of  the  text  would  lead  him 
to  such  a  precipice  as  that  spoken  of,  went 
out  of  the  city,  "to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  the  city  is  built,"  and  reached  pre- 
cisely such  a  precipice  as  that  spoken  of  by 
St.  Luke,  and  at  precisely  the  point  at  which 
St.  Luke's  narrative  led  him  to  expect  to 
find  it. 

The  great  treasure  of  Nazareth,  however, 
as  attracting  pilgrims,  both  Christians  of 
various  sects  and  even  some  Mohammedans, 
is  a  large  stone  called  Christ's  Table.  It  is 
within  a  chapel,  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
copies  of  a  certificate  from  the  Pope  attest- 
ing its  authenticity,  and  granting  seven 
years'  and  forty  weeks'  indulgence  to  those 
Christians  who  shall  say  a  Pater  and  Ave, 
they  being  in  a  state  of  grace.  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  us  the  inscription  in  the  original 
Latin,  from  which  we  translate  the  above 
promise  of  the  holy  father,  and  his  reason 
for  giving  it,  viz.  "  It  is  a  continued  and 
uninterrupted  tradition  among  all  Oriental 
peoples  that  this  stone,  called  the  Table  of 
Christ,  is.  that  very  same  upon  which  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Clmst  with  his  disciples  ate  both 
before  and  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  !  "  And  then  follows  the  promise  of  in- 
dulgence, of  which  we  have  given  the  sub- 
stance above. 

When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  invaded  Sy- 
ria he  had  some  eight  hundred  men  at 
Nazareth,  with  advanced  guards  at  Tabaria 
or  Safed ;  and  at  about  six  miles  hence, 
on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  General  Kleber 
Avith  only  1500  men  kept  his  position  from 
day-break  to  noon  against  the  Turkish 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  numbered 
25,000.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  this 
vastly  superior  force,  Kleber,  who  had 
thrown  his  men  into  square,  remained  firm 
till  he  had  so  nearly  expended  all  his  am- 
munition that  he  must  speedily  have  been 
overpowered;  but  at  this  critical  juncture 
Buonaparte  came  to  his  aid  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  already  wearied  Turks 
became  so  completely  disorganized  at  sight 
of  this  reinforcement  of  the  French,  that 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in 
the  utmost  disorder.  Thousands  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  this  panic  flight, 
and  a  great  number  were  drowned  in  the 
stream  of  the  Daboury,  which  inundated 
the  plain. 

Buonaparte's  invasion  of  Acre  would  have 
cost  the  Christians  in  that  part  dear,  but 
for  the  humanity  and  high  character  of  our 
gallant  countryman,  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  For 
so  enraged  was  Djczzar,  Pasha  of  Acre,  that 
he  had  sent  orders  both  to  Jerusalem  and 
Nazareth  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Christians ;  but  the  gallant  Sir  Sidney  sent 
word  to  "  the  Butcher,"  that  if  a  single 
Christian  life  should  be  taken  he  would 
forthwith    bombard     and    utterly    destroy 


Acre.  Burckhardt  says  that  Sir  Sidney's 
name  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by 
the  Christians  and  even  by  the  Turks,  both 
of  whom  have  been  heard  to  say,  "  His 
word  was  like  God's;  it  never  failed." 


MOUNT  TABOR. 


Mount  Tabor  has  constantly  been  spoken 
of  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
we  are  but  little  inclined  to  aid  in  any  at- 
tempt at  disturbing  this  general  belief  of  ail 
Christendom  from  the  earliest  ages.  Few 
pilgrims  to  Nazareth  fail  to  proceed  thence 
to  Mount  Tabor,  and  it  is  frequently  visited 
on  the  road  between  that  place  and  Tibe- 
rias, from  several  points  of  which  it  is  visi- 
ble. After  proceeding  eastward  from  Naza- 
reth between  low  ranges  of  hills  for  about 
six  miles,  the  road  opens  upon  the  fine  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  at  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  further  the  noble  form  of  Mount 
Tabor  rises  above  the  plain.  This  mountain 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  summit  forming  a  delightful  table-land, 
with  gently-sloping  sides.  Pococke,  who 
ascended  it,  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
hills  he  ever  beheld,  having  a  fine  soil  pro- 
ductive of  the  richest  herbage,  and  adorned 
with  clumps  and  groves  of  trees.  The  height 
of  this  famous  hill  does  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  though 
the  winding  ascent  by  which  the  summit  is 
reached  makes  the  apparent  altitude  very 
much  more  considerable.  The  top,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad, — 
according  to  Pococke, — is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  built  by  Josephus  in  the  incredibly  brief 
space  of  forty  days.  Tabor,  in  fact,  was  crown- 
ed by  a  strong  city,  which  Josephus  calls 
Atabyrion  ;  and  a  wall  ran  across  the  whole 
summit  of  the  hill  from  east  to  west,  dividing 
the  south  side,  on  which  the  city  stood,  from 
the  north  side,  Avhich  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  place  of  exercise,  and,  probably,  of 
religious  solemnities.  On  the  north  side, 
within  the  outer  wall,  are  deep  fosses,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  quarries  which  furn- 
ished stone  for  the  Avail,  and  Avhich  are 
also  thought  to  have  been  used  as  cisterns 
for  the  storing  of  rain  water.  On  the  south 
side  similar  but  deeper  fosses  are  sunk 
outside  the  Avail;  these  were  probably  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  city  on  that  side, 
the  hill  being  easiest  of  ascent  there.  Some 
of  the  gates  of  the  city  were  still  remaining 
when  Pococke  Avas  there,  and  he  particu- 
larly mentions  the  Bab-el- llouah,  or  gate  of 
the  Avinds,  on  the  west,  and  the  Bab-el- 
Bubbe,  or  arched  gate,  on  the  south.  This 
hill-fortress  Avas  besieged  and  taken  by  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  subsequently  by 
Vespasian  ;  it  Avas  after  this  last  event  that 
Josephus  built  the  strong  Avails  which  are 
to  be  traced  even  to  the  present  day. 

Burckhardt's  account  of  the  walls  agrees 
with  that  of  Pococke.  He  says  :  "  A  thick 
Avail,  constructed  of  large  stone,  may  be 
traced  quite  round  the  summit,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  ;  on  several  parts  of  it 
are  the  remains  of  bastions.  The  area  is 
overspread  with  the  ruins  of  private  dwell- 
ings, built  of  stones  of  great  solidity." 
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Other  writers  have  given  descriptions 
of  Mount  Tabor  which  materially  differ 
from  the  above,  but  the  discrepancies  seem 
to  spring  chiefly  from  the  different  mode 
and  rate  of  travelling.  All,  however,  agree, 
alike  as  to  its  main  history,  and  as  to 
its  singular  beauty  and  fertility;  just  the 
scene  with  which  one  would  fain  connect 
the  glorious  Transfiguration.  Maundrell 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  this  beauty. 
"From  the  top  of  Tabor,"  he  says,  "you 
have  a  prospect  which,  if  nothing  else,  will 
reward  the  labour  of  ascending  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  man's  eye  to  behold  a  more 
gratifying  sight  of  this  nature.  On  the 
north-west  you  discern  at  a  distance  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  around  you  have  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdraelon 
and  Galilee.  Turning  a  little  southward, 
you  have  in  view  the  high  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  fatal  to  Saul  and  his  sons.  Due  east, 
you  discover  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  distant 
about  one  day's  journey.  A  few  points  to 
the  north  appears  that  which  they  call  the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes.  Not  far  from  this 
little  hill  is  the  city  Saphet;  it  stands  upon 
a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain, 
and  is  seen  far  and  near." 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  a  rising 
ground  to  the  westward,  is  a  small  village 
called  Debourah  or  Deburieh.  It  has  been 
somewhat  hastily  imagined  that  this  village 
takes  its  name  from  the  prophetess  Deborah ; 
and  Pococke  thinks  that  a  reference  to  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Judges  will  suffice  to  show 
the  probability  that  this  is  the  place  at 
which  Deborah  and  Barak  united  their 
forces  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Sisera.  But  it  has 
been  truly  urged  that  the  very  name  of  the 
village  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  with  only  the  usual  cor- 
ruption by  Arab  pronunciation ;  and  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  village  takes  its 
name  from  the  mountain. 

Saphet,  or  Sofcd,  we  recently  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  four  Holy  Cities  of  the  Jews. 
It  lies  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  about  six  miles 
distant  from  its  shores.  The  town  is  built 
upon  an  eminence  which  (according  to 
Schubert)  rises  to  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  view  from  which  commands 
the  country  for  many  miles  round.  Safed, 
prior  to  the  earthquake  of  1837,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  neat  town,  divided  into 
several  quarters,  the  chief  being  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numer- 
ous here.  It  is  said  to  contain  600  houses, 
about  150  of  them  belonging  to  the  Jews 
and  about  100  to  the  Christians;  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  are  rich  in  olive  and 
vine  plantations,  though  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants  are  indigo-dyeing 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  There 
are  here  the  massive  ruins  of  a  vast  castle, 
which  the  Jews  deem  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  their  prosperity  and  power.  These 
ruins  occupy  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
on  the  brow  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
must  have  been  very  strong,  as  its  founda- 
tions seem  to  extend  round  a  circumference 
of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 

We  have  remarked  that    the   Jews   are 


very  numerous  here,  in  spite  of  the  insult 
and  harshness  that  are  heaped  upon  them  by 
their  Turkish  rulers.  This  arises  from  the 
absolutely  fanatical  desire  of  the  Jews  to  die 
here.  Great  as  is  their  attachment  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  hold  Saphet  in  still  greater  re- 
verence. Many  of  their  holiest  and  most 
learned  men  have  been  buried  here,  and 
they  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  true 
Messiah  is  yet  to  come,  that  he  will  be  born 
in  Galilee,  and  that  he  will  make  Saphet 
the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  an  earthly 
one,  for  forty  years  ere  he  shall  depart  for 
Jerusalem.  These  circumstances  render  the 
Jews  so  anxious  to  die  here  that  they  en- 
dure everything  patiently,  rather  than  cease 
to  indulge  in  the  wish.  And  the  Turks,  know- 
ing this  fanatical  desire,  use  it  as  a  means 
of  the  most  unsparing  extortion.  The  tax- 
ation to  which  they  are  subjected  is  liter- 
ally atrocious.  Still  they  pay  on  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  when  utter  want  of  means 
compel  some  despairing  wretches  to  leave 
Saphet,  the  Turk  is  still  no  loser;  for  the 
quota  of  the  seceders  is  unscrupulously  le- 
vied upon  those  who  remain.  On  some  oc- 
casions the  seceders  are  said  to  have  carried 
away  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure ; 
and  then  those  who  remain  are  compelled 
to  pay  that  amount,  which  the  Pasha  limits 
only  by  what  he  fancies  the  capacity  of  his 
victims  to  endure.  However,  they  have 
one  consoling  liberty,  that  of  praying  in  their 
synagogues,  of  which  there  are,  large  and 
small,  about  thirty.  They  also  have  a  col- 
lege or  university  here,  where  youth  are 
instructed  in  Hebrew  and  the  learning  of 
the  Talmud.  The  incessant  extortions  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Saphet  are  subjected 
must  long  since  have  been  too  strong  for 
even  their  stubborn  fanaticism,  were  it  not 
that  large  sums  are  sent  so  them  by  their 
brethren  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
European  cities,  especially  those  of  England 
and  Spain. 

This  town  suffered  very  severely  after  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Acre  in  1799.  On 
that  occasion  the  Turks  completely  sacked 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  town  of  Saphet. 
More  recently  it  has  suffered  (in  1837)  from 
a  different  cause — the  earthquake  which 
laid  great  part  of  Tiberias  and  other  places 
of  Galilee  in  ruins.  Two  thousand  of  the 
Jewish,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Moham- 
medan, inhabitants  of  Saphet,  besides  se- 
veral Christians,  were  hurried  into  eternity 
by  this  awful  occurrence.  When  Dr.  Wil- 
son was  there,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
houses  (most  of  which  had  been  overthrown) 
were  in  course  of  being  rebuilt,  but,  he 
remarks,  "  it  will  be  long  before  the  place 
assumes  its  former  appearance." 


The  tract  within  which  Nazareth  is  situ- 
ated forms  part  of  the  ancient  Galilee,  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  provinces — Gali- 
lee, Samaria,  and  Juda?a — into  which  Pales- 
tine, west  of  the  Jordan,  was  divided  during 
the  period  of  Roman  dominion.  The  aspect 
of  Galilee  in  the  present  day  exhibits  less  of 
decay,  with  greater  evidence  of  natural  fer- 
tility, than  belongs  to  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land.     The   hills  are  more  thickly 
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wooded,  and  the  plains  covered  with  a  richer 
pasture  than  elsewhere.  Here,  as  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  country 
consists  of  a  succession  of  alternate  hills  and 
valleys,  the  former  rising  in  gentle  slopes 
and  undulations,  while  numerous  running 
streams  fertilize  the  plains  beneath.  The 
southern  division  of  Galilee  comprises  the 
extensive  plain  of  Esdraelon,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken:  part  of  this  is  now 
under  the  plough,  and  the  remainder  forms 
a  rich  natural  pasture-ground.  The  north- 
erly division  of  the  province  is  more  gener- 
ally covered  with  hills,  the  plains  dividing 
which  are  of  narrower  limits. 

This  northwardly  division  of  Galilee  em- 
braces the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
Nazareth  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan — a 
region  formerly  portioned  between  the  tribes 
of  Naphtali  and  Asher.  Though  traversed 
in  several  directions  by  recent  travellers,  it 
has  even  yet  been  only  partially  explored. 
Numerous  interesting  sites,  however,  have 
been  recognised  within  its  limits — amongst 
others,  those  of  Jotapata,  Gabara,  and  Gis- 
chala,  all  places  of  frequent  mention  in  the 
pages  of  Josephus;  together  with  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  of  note  in  connexion  with  the 
pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  one  of  the 
six  "  cities  of  refuge  "  of  the  Jews.  The 
modern  names  of  Yefat,  (a  ruined  village 
only  very  recently  discovered,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  of  Kana-el-Jelil,) 
Arrabeh,  El-Jlsh,  and  Kedes,  mark  their  re- 
spective sites,  and  illustrate  the  tenacity 
with  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  ancient  appellations  have  been  gener- 
ally preserved  in  the  Holy  Land.  Kedes, 
the  representative  of  the  Kedesh  of  Naph- 
tali, lies  amongst  the  hills  to  the  northward 
of  Safed,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
from  that  place.  Below  these  hills,  to  the 
eastward,  are  the  marshes  of  El-Huleh,  and, 
a  few  miles  further  north,  the  town  of  Ba- 
nias  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 

The  route  by  which  travellers  most  fre- 
quently visit  Banias,  and  thence  proceed  to 
Damascus,  is  that  which  passes  from  Tibe- 
rias northward,  by  Safed,  and  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  that  skirt  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Jordan  upon  its  Avestern  side.  From 
Safed,  a  road  which  branches  off  to  the 
eastward  of  this  line  leads  also,  by  a  some- 
what shorter  route,  to  Damascus,  crossing 
on  the  way  the  stream  of  the  Jordan,  at  the 
well-known  Jacob's  Bridge  (or  Jisr  Benat 
Yakob,  that  is,  Bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
as  it  is  properly  termed).  This  bridge  crosses 
the  Jordan  several  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Tiberias,  and  a  shorter  distance 
below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
marshes  of  the  Huleh. 

The  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Banias — 
though  representing  the  ancient  Caesarea- 
Philippi,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27)— is  now 
an  insignificant  place,  containing  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  even 
most  of  these  are  untenanted.  "  The  town 
(says  Dr.  Wilson,  whose  account  of  Banias 
is  at  once  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
complete)  is  situated  in  the  corner  of  a  re- 
cess in  the  plain,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills,  except  on  the  west.    It  lies 


at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Jebel-esh-Sheikh, 
(the  greater  Hermon  of  Scripture,)  some  of 
the  flanks  and  prolongations  of  which  are 
remarkably  fertile  and  beautiful,  like  the 
plain  below,  presenting  a  sparse  forest  of 
very  thriving  trees.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  town,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  has 
been  regularly  fortified,  and  its  defences 
yet  remain  to  some  good  extent.  Among 
them  there  is  a  handsome  gateway,  and 
eight  large  towers  showing  massive  walls, 
and  still  bearing  distinctive  names.  Among 
these  we  marked  the  Birj  el-Bawadi,  oppo- 
site a  bridge,  a  strong  tower  with  massive 
walls,  having  an  Arabic  inscription  over 
the  outer  door,  but  of  materials  probably  of 
older  form  than  those  of  the  times  of  the 
Crusaders  ;  the  Birj  el-Harun,  now  fallen  ; 
and  the  Birj  el- Atlas,  fallen  to  the  plinth, 

and  having  old  bevilled  stones 

The  houses  and  huts  at  present  occupied  at 
Banias  may  amount  to  sixty.  A  ruinous 
castle,  similar  to  that  now  noticed,  called  by 
distinction  the  Kalat  Banias,  bearing  E.  by 
N.  from  the  town,  is  situated  on  the  height's 
above.  It  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  a 
great  distance."     (Lands  of  the  Bible.) 

The  principal  object  of  interest  at  Banias, 
at  least  to  the  modern  pilgrim,  is  the  cele- 
brated cave  which  contains  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  lies  north 
of  the  town,  in  a  cliff,  which  it  enters  for  a 
few  feet.  The  water  issues  thence  in  a 
copious  stream.  Over  the  cave,  and  to  the 
east  of  it,  several  niches,  evidently  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  statues,  have  been 
cut  in  the  rock.  Upon  tablets,  either  below 
or  beside  the  niches,  some  Greek  inscrip- 
tions occur.  This  cave  (which  Dr.  Wilson 
found  "  much  choked  up  with  stones,"  and 
which  in  its  natural  state  was  probably  of 
much  greater  extent  than  it  now  exhibits) 
represents  the  Panium  of  Josephus,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Pan. 

The  formation  of  a  large  temple  at  this 
source  of  the  Jordan  by  Herod  the  Great  is 
thus  noticed  by  the  Jewish  historian — "  So 
when  he  had  conducted  Caesar  to  the  sea, 
and  had  returned  home,  he  built  him  a  most 
beautiful  temple  of  the  whitest  stone,  in  the 
country  of  Zenodorus,  near  the  place  called 
Panium.  This  is  a  very  fine  cave  in  a 
mountain,  under  which  there  is  a  great 
cavity  in  the  earth,  and  the  cavern  is  ab- 
rupt, and  prodigiously  deep,  and  full  of  still 
water:  over  it  hangs  avast  mountain,  and 
under  the  caverns  rise  the  springs  of  the 
river  Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place, 
which  was  already  a  remarkable  one,  still 
further  by  the  erection  of  this  temple,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Caesar."  (Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xv. 
c.  10.) 

Philip  the  tetrarch,  son  of  Herod,  enlarged 
the  city,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of 
Caesarea,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
attaching  the  epithet  Philippi,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  and  greater 
city  of  Caesarea  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Agrippa  afterwards  further  en- 
larged it,  and  called  it  Neronias,  in  honour 
of  Nero.  In  mediaeval  times,  Banias  (for 
subsequently  to  the  period  of  Roman  great- 
ness it  reverted  to  its  earliest  name)  was  a 
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place  of  some  importance  during  the  Cru- 
sades, and  enjoyed  a  varied  fortune  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Christian  and  Mohamme- 
dan arms  alternately. 

The  fountain  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias  is 
not  the  only  source  of  that  sacred  stream. 
Another  spring,  not  less  copious,  rises  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  to  the  westAvard, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Tell  el-Kady. 
This  "tell,"  or  hill,  is  principally  composed 
of  basaltic  tufa :  upon  and  around  it  there 
are  ruins  of  huts  and  houses,  with  heaps  of 
stones  and  old  foundations.  These  remains, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  indicate  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Laish,or  Dan  (Judges 
xviii.  29). 

On  the  way  to  Banias,  Dr.  Wilson's  guide 
entertained  him  with  a  legend — evidently 
transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates thither — which  we  quote  for  the 
sake  of  showing  how  untrustworthy  and 
worthless  is  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Holy 
Land,  unless  supported  by  other  and  less 
fallacious  evidence.  "Nimrod,"  he  said, 
"  dwelt  at  Banias  :  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  throw  stones  against  Abraham,  dwelling 
at  the  Tell  el-Kady ! "  A  short  distance  be- 
fore reaching  Banias,  the  traveller  notices 
heaps  of  stones,  broken  pillars,  and  other 
ruins,  which  mark  the  greater  extent  of  the 
place  in  former  times. 

Besides  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  at  Pan- 
ium  and  Tell  el-Kady,  there  is  a  third  and 
more  distant  stream,  which  has  its  course 
further  to  the  westward,  and  is  called  the 
Hasbani,  or  the  river  of  Hasbeiya,from  the 
town  of  that  name,  near  which  it  has  its 
origin.  This  branch  of  the  river  is  not  no- 
ticed by  Josephus.  Its  course  is  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  from  Hasbeiya  to  the  Lake 
of  Huleh,  which  it  enters,  and  which  receives 
also  the  united  stream  formed  by  the  springs 
that  rise  at  Banias  and  Tell  el-Kady. 

Hasbeiya  lies  about  ten  miles  nearly  due 
north  from  Banias,  and  is  a  small  but  thriv- 
ing town,  thus  described  by  a  recent  visitor: 
— "  The  town  of  Hasbeiya  stands  upon  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  which  is  about  eight  or 
nine  hundred  feet  high,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  of  which  most  of  the  houses  are 
situated,  covering  it  in  their  different  rows 
j  from  top  to  bottom.  Terraces  with  mulberry- 
I  trees  are  found  where  no  houses  stand.  The 
!  front  sides  of  almost  all  the  houses  have 

\  one  or  two  windows The  sides  of  the 

:  mountains  round  the  town  are  laid  out  in 
|  terraces,  in  which  are  planted  numerous 
j  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees.  The  town 
contains  a  pretty  large  bazaar.  The  main 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be 
the  cultivation  of  silk,  weaving,  raising  of 
olives,  and  agriculture.  The  town  and  the 
district  of  which  it  is  the  capital  are  under 
the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  A  wady  opens 
upon  the  east,  and  passes  the  town  ;  it  is 
deep,  and  planted  with  olive-trees.  In  the 
same  direction  there  is  a  small  stream.  The 
fountain  of  this  stream,  which  seems  to  be 
in   the  mount,  is    considered   one   of    the 

sources  of  the  Jordan The  climate 

of  Hasbeiya  is  very  mild,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  robust  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 


1  Dhanjibhai,  an  Indian  convert,  quoted  in  Dr.      Wilson's  "  Lands  of  the  Bible. 


inhabitants,  we  should  say  it  was  very  salu- 
brious. The  Jews  of  this  town  have  scarcely 
the  appearance  of  Jews  at  all ;  and  they  re- 
semble much  the  Arabs.  Their  females  re- 
semble the  Samaritan  women."  1 


VALLEY  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

The  Valley  of  the  Jordan  forms  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  natural  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  along  and  narrow 
cleft,  which  divides  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  and  which  is  throughout  greatly 
below  the  level  of  the  region  upon  either 
side.  The  lowest  part  of  this  valley  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  great  depression 
of  which  has  been  already  referred  to  (p. 
439). 

Besides  the  Dead  Sea,  two  other  lakes  oc- 
cur in  this  valley — one,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
or  Sea  of  Galilee, already  noticed  ;  the  other, 
the  Bahr  el-Huleh  (or  el-Houle),  which  is 
the  most  northerly,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
three.  The  Bahr  el-Huleh  corresponds  to 
the  Lake  Samochonitis  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Waters  of  Merom 
of  the  Bible.  The  Jordan  flows  through  two 
of  these  lakes— the  Bahr  el-Huleh  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee— and  discharges  its  stream 
into  the  third,  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  small  rivers  enter  the  Bahr  el-Hu- 
leh on  its  northern  side — the  river  of  Has- 
beiya, and  the  stream  that  collects  the 
united  waters  of  the  fountains  at  Banias 
and  Tell  el-Kady.  For  some  distance  im- 
mediately above  the  lake  the  country  is 
marshy,  and  the  streams  referred  to  wind 
their  way  amongst  reeds  and  rushes.  Wolves 
and  jackals,  as  well  as  wild  boars  and  other 
animals,  frequent  these  marshes  and  the 
shores  of  the  adjacent  lake.  The  extent  of 
the  Bahr  el-Huleh  varies  a  good  deal  with 
the  season,  for  during  rains  its  waters 
spread  themselves  over  the  adjoining  marsh- 
es. The  lake  itself  is  shallow,  and  its  waters 
turbid. 

The  Lake  of  El-Huleh  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Thence  the  descent  of  the  valley  to  the 
southward  is  rapid.  The  Lake  of  Tiberias  is 
eight  miles  distant,  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Hu- 
leh. Between  the  two  is  Jacob's  Bridge, 
already  mentioned,  which  crosses  the  stream 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  distance  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
the  Jordan  enters  the  waters  of  the  latter, 
is  little  more  than  seventy  miles.  But  the 
windings  of  the  river  within  this  distance 
are  so  numerous,  that  its  entire  length  of 
course  between  the  two  lakes  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Lynch,  to  not  less  than  two 
hundred  miles.  The  river  flows  throughout 
with  a  swift  current,  is  shallow,  (varying 
from  five  or  six  feet  in  depth  to  about  double 
that  amount,)  and  is  full  of  falls  and  rapids, 
some  of  the  falls  being  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  depth.  When  at  its  lowest  ebb  (that 
is,  during  the  dry  season,  or  between  April 
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and  September)  the  river  flows  between 
steep  banks,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height ;  but  when  swollen  by  the  rains  the 
water  rises  to  the  level  of  the  lower  valley 
which  immediately  adjoins  the  river's 
course,  and  sometimes  even  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  plains.  This  lower  valley, 
which  varies  in  breadth  from  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  is  itself  depressed  be- 
low the  adjacent  plain,  as  much,  in  some 
places,  as  forty  feet.  It  is  covered,  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  amidst  which 
the  river  winds  its  course,  while  the  broader 
plain  above  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and 
sterile.  The  water  of  the  Jordan,  like  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  is  pure  and  sweet ; 
wholesome,  cool,  and  nearly  tasteless,  though 
containing  a  very  small  portion  of  saline 
matter. 

The  Avidth  and  depth  of  the  Jordan  vary 
greatly  with  the  season  ;  in  some  places  the 
breadth  of  the  stream  during  the  summer 
months  does  not  exceed  fifty  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  five  or  six  feet,  while  at  other 
times  it  is  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  breadth,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  depth.  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
descended  the  entire  stream,  between  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a 
small  boat  (carried  across  from  Acre  to  Ti- 
berias for  the  purpose,  and  launched  on  the 
lake  at  the  latter  place),  in  1847  ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  with  his  party,  belonging  to 
the  United  States'  navy,  did  the  same  thing 
in  the  following  year. 

The  upper  plain  or  valley — inclusive  of  the 
narrower  and  lower  valley  of  which  we 
have  spoken  as  immediately  adjoining  the 
river's  banks,  and  of  greatly  wider  limits — 
which  contains  the  entire  course  of  the 
Jordan,  with  the  lakes  that  belong  to  its 
basin,  is  the  tract  to  which  the  term  Plain 
(or  Vale)  of  the  Jordan  is  to  be  understood 
as  applying,  in  its  fullest  extent.  This  plain 
is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghor.  In  its  whole  extent,  the  region  of 
the  Ghor  may  be  regarded  as  reaching  from 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  a  line  of  cliffs 
situated  at  some  distance  to  the  southward 
of  the  Dead  Sea — a  total  length  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  about  sixty  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  Immediately  south  of  the 
last-named  lake,  the  width  of  the  entire 
Ghor  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles  ; 
lower  down  its  breadth  increases,  and  in 
its  broadest  part,  about  Jericho,  it  is  up- 
wards of  ten  miles  across.  The  hills  form 
a  distinctly-marked  line  upon  either  side 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vailey, 
and  rise  in  many  places  to  such  a  height  as 
to  give  them  a  truly  mountainous  character. 
For  the  most  part,  this  broad  plain  of  the 
Ghor  is  a  sterile  desert;  but  occasionally, 
where  the  overflowings  of  the  Jordan  irri- 
gate the  soil,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  found. 
About  Beisan,  (the  ancient  Scythopolis,  or 
Beth-shan  of  Scripture,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  valley',)  the  adjacent  higher 
grounds  are  watered  and  cultivated,  and  an 

*  Lieut.  Molyneux,  R.  N.,  in  Journal  of  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  xviii.  1848. 


abundant  vegetation  extends  up  the  slopes 
of  the  eastern  hills.  For  the  last  thirty 
miles  of  the  river's  course,  (including  the 
tract  within  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Je- 
richo,) the' plain  has  a  more  than  usually 
barren  and  desolate  aspect.  Near  Jericho 
(now  represented  by  some  ruins  situated 
not  far  from  the  small  village  of  Riha)  the 
formation  of  the  ground  becomes  less  regu- 
lar; the  western  mountains,  in  one  or  two 
places,  jut  out  considerably  into  the  Ghor  ; 
the  cliffs  less  exactly  mark  the  bounds  of 
the  lower  plain ;  and  the  descent  from  the 
higher  ground  towards  the  bathing-place  of 
the  pilgrims  (nearly  abreast  of  Jericho)  is 
marked  by  a  number  of  rounded  sand-hills. 
A  large  patch  of  green  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  marks  the  site  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Jericho,  and  here  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  some 
considerable  buildings,  with  fragments  of 
an  aqueduct  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the 
north-west  of  the  modern  village.l 

A  few  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea,  two  spots  (se- 
lected respectively  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
pilgrims)  are  regarded  as  corresponding 
with  the  Bethabara  of  the  Gospel,  the  spot 
where  our  Lord  was  baptized  by  John.  The 
Greek  bathing-place  is  a  mile  or  two  lower 
down  than  that  selected  by  the  Latins. 
Numerous  pilgrims  of  either  church  annu- 
ally visit  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  for  the 
sake  of  bathing  in  its  waters  at  these  spots. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
yond the  Jordan— that  is,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  river — has  been  much  less  visited  by 
travellers  than  the  more  westward  division 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  much  of  it  is  com- 
paratively unexplored.  It  is  to  the  pains- 
taking and  accurate  Burckhardt,  more  than 
to  any  other  traveller,  that  Ave  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  this  region, 
which  comprised  the  ancient  Gilead  and 
Bashan — the  lands  partitioned  amongst  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  with  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  still,  as  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Israelites  of  old  desired  its 
possession,  a  land  admirably  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  flocks  and  herds,  a  thoroughly 
pastoral  region.  Many  tracts  are  also 
abundantly  wooded.  But  the  whole  region 
is  now  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  most  of 
the  villages  scattered  over  it  are  in  ruins. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  sites 
known  in  this  region  are  the  ancient  cities 
of  Gadara,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia  (the 
llabbath-Ammon  of  Scripture),  now  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Om-Keis,  Jerash,  and 
Amman,  all  of  which  were  visited  and  fully 
described  by  Burckhai'dt.*  But  we  must 
pass  from  these  and  other  localities  of  like 
interest,  in  a  region  which  abounds  in  such 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  return  to  the 
Syrian  coast,  whence  Ave  propose  again  to 
start  from  Acre,  and  to  notice  the  localities 
that  occur  in  succession  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  proceeding  in  a  northwardly 
direction. 


2  Travels  in  Syria,  &c, 
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The  road  from  Acre  northwardly,  along 
the  Syrian  coast,  passes  by  many  places  of 
high  renown  in  the  pages  of  history — sacred, 
classic,  and  mediaeval  alike.  This  range  of 
coast  formed  the  ancient  Phoenicia  —  the 
region  to  which  mankind  (if  classic  legends 
be  true)  is  indebted  for  the  earliest  culture 
of  letters,  and  the  people  of  which  were 
among  the  first  to  practise  the  art  of  co- 
lonization. Great  mariners  and  traders  were 
the  enterprising  people  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  in 
an  olden  day— not, like  the  Greeks  at  a  later 
(though  still  early)  period,  half  pirates  as 
well  as  colonists,  but  genuine  possessors  of 
the  mercantile  spirit  —  true  adepts  in  the 
seaman's  art.  And  they  tempered — like  too 
many  of  the  sons  of  commerce  in  later  times 
— the  bolder  aspirations  of  adventure  with 
the  niggard  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  mere 
trader,  concealing  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
coveries, lest  other  nations  should  rival  their 
enterprise  and  share  their  profits.  Hence 
the  world  knows  not  the  real  extent  of  their 
discoveries,  and  the  narrow  jealousy  which 
the  Tyrian  mariners  themselves  nourished 
has  robbed  them  of  their  due  fame  as  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores. 

Fi'om  Acre  northward  to  Tyre — the  mo- 
dern Soor — the  road  passes  (at'a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  the  former  place)  the  village 
of  Ez-Zib,  the  Achzib  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thence,  crossing  in  succession  the  project- 
ing headlands  of  Nakoorah  and  El-Abiad,l 
and  passing  the  fountains  of  Ras-el-Ain, 
whence  an  aqueduct  (long  since  dry)  form- 
erly conveyed  water  to  Tyre,  the  traveller 
reaches  what  yet  remains  of  the  great  Phoe- 
nician city,  after  a  journey  of  about  thirty 
miles  in  length. 

The  greatness  of  Tyre  in  the  period  of 
early  history  is  well  known.  Of  later  origin 
than  Sidon,  it  far  surpassed  that  city  in 
mamifacturing  and  commercial  greatness, 
and  was  long  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
ancient  world — the  city  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  and  whose  traffickers  were 
the  honourable  of  the  earth  (Isaiah  xxiii.  8). 
The  complete  ruin  which  has  overtaken  this 
once  flourishing  and  wealthy  mart  of  na- 
tions, affords  one  of  the  most  sticking  of  the 
many  instances  of  literal  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy with  which  the  East  abounds.  The 
ancient  Tyre  of  early  history  was  situated 
on  the  mainland,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  its  ruins  occupied  a  circuit  of  nine- 
teen miles  {Nat.  Htsl.  lib.  v.  sec.  17)  :  but 
every  trace  of  this  has  long  since  vanished, 
and  nothing  remains  in  the  present  day  to 
mark  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood.  The 
small  peninsula  on  which  the  present  town 
of  Soor  is  built  was  originally  an  island ;  this 
!  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Tyrians  after 
j  the  destruction  of  the  continental  city,  and 
i  was  permanently  united  to  the  mainland  by 
1  a  mole  or  causeway  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  during  the  progress  of  his 
I  siege  of  the  insular  town.  Soor  is  a  small 
and  miserable  seaport,  the  houses  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  hovels— very  few 
I  of  them  more  than  one  story  high :  the  streets 
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are  narrow  lanes,  crooked  and  filthy.  The 
inhabitants  number  about  3000,  more  than  a 
third  of  whom  are  Christians;  they  export 
some  tobacco,  (which  is  largely  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,)  and  also  cotton,  wood,  and 
charcoal.    (Bib.  Researches.) 

A  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tyre,  the 
road  along  the  coast  crosses  the  stream  of 
the  Liettany,  (ancient  Leontes,)  which  de- 
scends from  the  high  grounds  at  the  back  of 
Lebanon,  watering  in  its  course  of  about 
seventy  miles  the  long  valley  enclosed  be- 
tween the  parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus.  Further  distant,  in  the  same 
direction,  the  village  of  Sura  fend,  on  the  right 
of  the  traveller,  indicates  the  position  of  the 
Zarephath  of  the  Old — Sarepta  of  the  New — 
Testament  (1  Kings  xvii.  9  ;  Luke  iv.  26)  ; 
and  at  a  distance  of  one-and-twenty  miles 
from  Tyre,  in  the  direction  of  N.  N.  E.,  the 
small  town  of  Saide  or  Saida,  the  modern 
representative  of  Sidon,  is  reached. 
«  Sidon  was  distinguished  even  in  the  days 
of  old  Homer — earliest  and  most  famous  of 
epic  bards — for  the  extent  and  greatness  of 
her  commerce,  and  for  the  skill  of  her  arti- 
sans. After  undergoing  numerous  alterna- 
tions of  fortune,  with  the  successive  change 
of  masters  whom  Syria  has  owned,  Saida  has 
enjoyed  in  modern  times  some  commercial 
importance,  and  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  exported  to  France  and  Italy  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  raw  silk  and  cotton, 
with  the  manufactured  silks  and  other  goods 
of  Damascus  ;  but  its  trade  has  been  injured  j 
by  the  rising  prosperity  of  Peyrout.  The 
streets  of  Sidon  (or  Saida)  are  narrow,  crook- 
ed,and  dirty ,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  large 
and  well  built,  mostly  of  stone.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  5000,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  Mohammedans,  one-eighth  part 
JeAvs,  and  the  remainder  Greek  Catholics  and 
Maronites  in  about  equal  proportions.  Some 
silk,  cotton, and  nutgalls,are  still  exported  ; 
the  silk-worm  is  reared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  are  numerous  orchards  of 
mulberry  and  other  fruit-trees  in  the  plains 
around  the  town,  the  environs  of  which  ex- 
hibit everywhere  a  luxuriant  verdure.  (Bib. 
Researches.) 

The  English  traveller  in  this  region  gazes 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  upon  a  lo- 
cality found  amongst  the  hills  to  the  east- 
ward of  Sidon, — it  is  reached  by  two  hours 
of  the  roughest  riding  thence, — the  castle 
of  Pjouni,  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
the  late  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  The  author 
of  "  Eothen,"  who  visited  her  Ladyship, 
then  drawing  near  the  close  of  her  singular 
career,  thus  describes  it :  "On  the  summit 
before  me  was  a  broad  grey  mass  of  irregu- 
lar building,  which,  from  its  position,  as 
well  as  from  the  gloomy  blankness  of  its 
walls,  gave  the  idea  of  a  neglected  fortress  ; 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  a  convent  of  great  size, 
and,  like  most  of  the  religious  houses  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  had  been  made  strong 
enough  for  opposing  an  inert  resistance  to 
any  mere  casual  band  of  assailants  who 
might  be  unprovided  with  regular  means  : 
this  was  the  dwelling-place  of  Chatham's 
fiery  grand-daughter." 

Album  of  Pliny. 
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At  a  distance  of  about  21  miles  (in.  di- 
rect measure)  to  the  northward  of  Sidon 
is  the  nourishing  town  of  Beyrout.  The 
road  thither  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, bounded  on  the  right  by  the 
lower  declivities  of  the  Lebanon  range, 
while  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the 
loftier  mountain-region  lie  further  inland. 
On  the  way,  as  along  other  portions  of  this 
time-renowned  coast,  the  traveller  passes 
various  remains  of  antiquity  —  some,  per- 
haps, belonging  to  the  Phoenician  period — 
and  crosses  the  torrents  called  the  Nahr-el- 
Auly  and  the  Nahr  ed-Damoor,  the  Bostre- 
nus  and  Tamyras  of  the  classic  writers. 
Beyrout  is  finally  reached  by  crossing  a  pro- 
jecting headland  of  the  coast,  upon  the 
northern  side  of  which  it  is  situated,  the 
town  facing  a  broad  arm  of  the  open  sea  to 
the  northward.  Upon  the  land  side,  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  no  great  height. 

The  town  of  Beyrout — we  follow  the  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  there  in  1843 
— is  much  crowded  with  houses,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow.  To  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  town  there  are  red  sand-hills, 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  306  feet.  In 
the  suburbs  there  are  many  fine  gardens, 
orchards,  and  groves,  surrounded  gener- 
ally by  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  con- 
taining great  numbers  of  mulberry,  and 
flowering,  and  fruit  trees.  In  the  midst  of 
these  gardens  there  are  many  commodious 
houses,  with  flat  roofs.  The  place  is  beau- 
tiful in  itself;  and  the  view  from  it  of  Mount 
Lebanon  is  grand  and  magnificent.  Jebel 
Sanneen,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
range,  particularly  attracts  attention,  with 
its  snow  covered  peaks.  Beyrout  is  reckoned 
the  healthiest  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  less  subject  to  fever  than  Acre,  Tripoli, 
or  Tyre.  It  has  a  population  of  12,000  souls, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  Christians,  some 
of  them  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  thriving 
place.  The  cultivation  of  silk  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  town 
contains  many  silk  and  cotton  weavers,  and 
manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  thread. 
The  grape  is  abundant  in  the  parts  of  Le- 
banon contiguous  to  it;  and  considerable 
quantities  of  red  and  white  wine,  pro- 
duced from  it,  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
Beyrout  at  a  low  price.  Though  the  road- 
stead is  not  very  safe  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  winter  ships  have  to 
anchor  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  eight  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town,  the  place,  in 
succession  to  Sidon,  has  become  in  the  pre- 
sent generation  the  seaport  of  Damascus, 
still  a  great  emporium  in  the  east ;  and  it  is 
altogether  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
port  in  Syria.  Goods  are  conveyed  from  it 
inland  by  camels  and  mules.  There  are 
several  European  mercantile  houses  in  the 
town,  some  of  which  have  branch-establish- 
ments at  Aleppo. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  at  Beyrout 
are  found  upon  the  shore.    They  consist  of 

l  Our  great  epic  poet  thus  refers  to  this  stream  : 

"  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 


a  few  pillars  and  frustra,  the  ruins  of  a 
mole,  and  some  traces  of  baths.  Yet  it  is  a 
place  of  olden  fame  —  the  Berytus  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  periods,  and  much  cele- 
brated for  the  Greek  learning  cultivated  in 
its  schools,  while  it  was  a  flourishing  Ro- 
man colony.  Its  modern  importance  is  al- 
together of  recent  growth. 

The  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  (the  an- 
cient Lycus,)  discharges  its  stream  into  the 
sea  a  few  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Beyrout.  A  short  distance  above  its  mouth 
are  some  inscriptions  and  figures  carved  on 
the  rocks,  which  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  numerous  travellers,  from  Maundrell 
downwards.  At  a  further  distance  to  the 
northward,  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  or  Adonis  of 
antiquity,!  is  passed,  and,  at  two  hours' jour- 
ney beyond,  the  town  of  Jebail  is  reached. 

The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  water  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  to  Je- 
bail attest  the  former  importance  of  that 
place — the  Byblus  of  the  classic  period,  and 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  under  the 
name  of  Gcbal  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  Numerous 
pillars  of  red  and  grey  granite  are  strewn 
about,  and  built  into  the  walls  and  houses, 
and  even  a  large  khan  outside  the  walls  has 
its  corridor  supported  by  them.  There  is  an 
ancient  tower  of  great  height,  and  the  lower 
parts  bevelled  in  the  Phoenician  form.  The 
modern  town  is  unimportant;  its  harbour  is 
small,  and  admits  only  boats.  Eleven  miles 
further  north  the  traveller  reaches  Batroon, 
— the  Botrys  of  Strabo  and  Pliny, — which 
is  now  merely  an  unwalled  village,  with 
about  eight  hundred  inhabitants;  and,  at 
an  additional  distance  of  about  sixteen 
miles,  the  town  of  Tarabulus,  or  Tripoli,  is 
reached.  The  journey  from  Beyrout  to  Tri- 
poli, along  the  coast,  is  ordinarily  accom- 
plished by  the  traveller  in  three  days. 


TRIPOLI. 


The  plain  of  Tripoli  (a  portion  of  the 
general  plain  which  stretches  along  the 
Syrian  coast,  but  which  is  here  of  wider 
limits  than  generally  belong  to  it)  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  Syria.  Tripoli 
itself— or  Tarabulus,  as  the  name  is  also 
written — a  considerable  seaport,  and  the 
capital  of  the  pashalic  of  that  name,  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  neatest 
and  handsomest  towns  in  Syria,  though  it 
has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  ren- 
dered frequently  insalubrious  by  the  mias- 
mata that  arise  from  the  marshy  soil  by 
which  it  is  environed  on  the  land  sides. 

This  place  was  called  Tripoli,  or  Three 
Cities,  from  its  being  a  colony  originally 
founded  by  immigrations   from   the   three 
cities   of  Tyre,   Sidon,   and  Aradus.     Most 
of   the  houses  are  handsomely  built  — for 
the  East,  that  is  to  say— of  a  remarkably 
fine  stone,  and  the  gardens  by  which  it  is 
backed,  and,  as  it  were,  framed,  give  it  a 
delightful  and  picturesque  aspect.     Tripoli 
is  a  bustling  seaport,  with  not  only  a  con- 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
T?;v.  juirple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
O!  i  iiammuz  yearly  wounded." — Par.  Lost,  b.i. 
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siderable  domestic  trade,  but  also  a  large 
exporting  trade,  the  chief  articles  being 
sponge,  soap,  and  raw  silk.  To  this  last  ar- 
ticle the  Tripolitans, indeed,  chiefly  owe  the 
periodical  unhealtbincss  with  which  they 
are  afflicted,  the  swampy  soil  owing  its 
origin  to  inlets  of  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  extensive  mulberry-plantations  requi- 
site for  rearing  the  silkworm.  According  to 
Burckhardt,  the  population  when  he  was 
there  was  about  fifteen  thousand,  one-third 
being  Catholic.  This  number  is  probably 
rather  exceeded  at  the  present  time  ;  indeed 
the  port  is  itself  a  populous  little  town  of 
shipwrights,  sailors,  calkers,  &c. 

Many  parts  of  the  town  of  Tripoli  are 
crossed  by  lofty  Gothic  arches,  probably 
erected  about  the  time  when  the  Crusaders 
took  the  city, — that  is  to  say,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Under  Kertrand,  son  of 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  the  former  of  whom 
was  made  count  of  Tripoli,  six  fine  and 
massive  towers,  which  still  remain,  were 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Crusaders  were  not  always 
either  so  wisely  or  so  beneArolently  em- 
ployed. When  they  took  possession  of  the 
place  it  could  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  precious  libraries  in  the  East.  Manu- 
scripts, especially  Persian  and  Arabic,  were 
obtained  from  ali  parts  of  the  East,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  skilful 
copyists  were  constantly  engaged  in  copy- 
ing them,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  that  as  many  as  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes  had  been  accumulated. 
That  the  collection  was  very  extensive  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  it  was  valuable  in  character 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reflect  without  indignation  as  well 
as  grief,  that  a  collection  which  infidels  had 
so  laboriously  made  was  destroyed  by  the 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  a  Christian 
priest !  This  man,  being  directed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  character  of  the 
library,  found  several  copies  of  the  Koran, 
and  he  immediately  stated  that  the  only 
works  it  contained  were  the  impious  ones 
of  the  impostor  Mohammed,  which  all  good 
Christians  ought  to  destroy;  and  forthwith 
one  of  the  most  valuable  literary  collections 
in  the  East  was  consumed  by  fire. 

The  port  of  Tripoli  is  anything  but  a  safe 
one,  the  rottenness  of  its  bottom  rendering 
the  anchorage  very  unstable,  especially  dur- 
ing the  tremendous  gales  that  blow  there 
during  the  equinoxes. 


North  of  Tripoli,  and  at  something  less  than 
forty  miles  distance,  (following  the  direction 
of  the  coast,)  are  the  massive  walls  of  Tartoos, 
the  ancient  Tortosa,  which  must  have  been  a 
city  of  great  importance  and  strength,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  handsome  church  of  the 
Vorinthian  order,  and  the  remains  of  an  inner 
and  an  outer  wall,  the  former  of  which  is 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  proportionally  solid. 
On  the  road  from  Tripoli  thither,  the  travel- 
ler crosses  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  — the  river 
Eleidherus  of  antiquity,  which  collects  the 
waters  that  descend  from  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Ansarian  mountains,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lebanon. 


Shortly  before  arriving  at  Tartoos,  the 
little  island  of  Ruad,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  coast,  recalls  the 
memory  of  a  place  that  was  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world.  From  this 
island  of  Rouad,  the  Arpad  (or  Arvad)  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Aradus  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  the  Tyrians  were  wont  to 
man  their  fleets,  but  it  is  now  a  barren  and 
uninhabited  rock,  having  only  the  cisterns 
that  are  cut  in  the  solid  stone  and  a  few 
masses  of  masonry  to  show  that  it  once  was 
inhabited. 


LATAKIA. 


Among  the  most  thriving  and  important 
places  in  Syria  is  Latakia,  the  ancient  Lao- 
dicea,  which  is  situated  forty-eight  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Tartoos,  and  is  about  ninety 
miles  distant  from  Aleppo,  nearly  in  the  di- 
rection of  S.  W.  It  is  divided  into  a  lower 
town,  consisting  of  two  streets  along  the 
shore,  chiefly  inhabited  and  resorted  to  by 
sea-faring  people,  and  an  upper  town,  far 
more  extensive,  but  very  much  injured  by 
frequent  earthquakes.  The  two  towns  arc 
prettily  and  tastefully  separated  from  each 
other  by  extensive  gardens;  and  in  the  up- 
per town  there  is  a  noble  and  very  ancient 
triumphal  gate,  which  some  think  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
others,  of  Germanicus. 

The  dilapidated  state  of  the  upper  town, 
and  the  shabby  aspect  of  the  bazaars,  would 
by  no  means  impress  a  stranger  with  a  just 
idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  business  that 
is  done,  and  the  profit  realized.  The  grand 
staple  of  the  trade  of  Latakia  is  its  far- 
famed  tobacco,  which  is  very  largely  ex- 
ported, and  which  is  eagerly  sought  after 
at  highly  remunerating  prices,  not  only  in 
the  various  ports  of  the  Levant, but  even  in 
France  and  England.  There  is  also  some 
export  of  cotton,  silk,  nut-gall,  wool,  and 
wax :  but  the  trade  of  Latakia  has  declined 
with  the  rising  importance  of  Eeyrout,  and 
the  population  has  decreased  from  20,000  to 
little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number. 

Laodicea  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  was  named  in  honour  of  his  mother. 
Even  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Syria 
it  had  already  become  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence.  Julius  Csesar  visited  it  on 
his  way  to  Pontus  from  Egypt,  and  there 
are  medals  on  which,  in  honour  of  him,  it  is 
called  Juliopolis.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
town  are  very  extensive,  and  are  the  quarry 
from  which  the  modern  inhabitants  obtain 
materials  for  building  and  repairing  their 
dwellings.  It  was  a  Christian  see  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  but 
it  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
and  at  length,  in  1517,  became  what  it  has 
ever  since  remained, — a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 


From  Latakia  the  traveller  may  either  pro- 
ceed northwardly  to  Antakia,  (the  ancient 
Antioch,)  or,  in  the  direction  of  north-east, 
to  Aleppo.  The  latter  route  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes. 
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The  road  between  Latakia  and  Antioch 
leaves  the  line  of  the  coast  at  some  little  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  and  proceeds  inland, 
amongst  the  bills.  The  whole  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  is  betAveen  fifty  and 
sixty  miles.  At  about  two-thirds  of  the  way, 
the  traveller  has  to  the  left  the  peak  of  Jebel 
Okrah  (or  Akra) — the  Mount  Casius  of  an- 
tiquity— which  rises  immediately  above  the 
sea-coast,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  point  where  the  Orontes  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  This 
mountain  was  found  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to 
reach  5318  feet  above  the  sea — a  much  less 
considerable  elevation  than  had  been  as- 
signed to  it  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  it  as  be- 
ing four  miles  in  altitude  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  18). 

The  celebrity  of  Mount  Casius  in  anti- 
quity dates  from  a  very  early  pex-iod ;  it  was 
long  the  seat  of  superstitious  rites,  and  it 
concealed,  at  a  later  period,  the  early  pro- 
selytes of  the  Christian  faith.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Antioch  were  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate festivals  upon  its  summit ;  and  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate  sa- 
crifices were  made  by  the  monarch  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  The  appearance 
of  Casius  is  striking,  standing  apart  as  it 
does  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 


ANTIOCH. 


Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  (at  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  in  direct 
meastire,  from  its  mouth)  is  Antioch,  (or 
Antakia,  as  it  is  now  called,)  famed  alike  in 
commercial  and  in  religious  lore ;  for  not 
only  was  it  the  seat  of  an  immense  commerce 
with  every  knoAvn  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
long  the  abode  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of 
Syria,  but  it  was  there  that  Barnabas  and 
Paul  very  early  preached  the  gospel :  "  Then 
departed  Barnabas  to  seek  Saul :  and  when 
he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  unto 
Antioch.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  whole 
year  they  assembled  themselves  with  the 
church,  and  taught  much  people.  And  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  An- 
tioch." Acts  xi.  24,  25.  Stately  with  palaces, 
abounding  in  wealth,  and  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  emperors  and  of  the  Roman 
governors,  Antioch  seemed  destined,  and 
doubtless  its  luxurious  inhabitants  deemed 
it  to  be  so,  to  a  perpetuity  of  gi-andeur  and 
prosperity.  "Within  its  walls  were  four  dis- 
tricts so  vast  that  each  might  in  itself  be 
called  a  considerable  city.  But  suoli  have 
been  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  it  by 
both  man  and  nature,  that  though  its  popu- 
lation was  anciently  about  half  a  million 
of  souls,  it  has  now  dwindled  down  to  some 
five  or  six  thousand,  chiefly  Turks  and  Arabs. 
Volney  described  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
town  in  his  time  as  the  most  miserable  that 
can  be  imagined,  its  houses  being  for  the 
most  part  mere  huts  constructed  of  straw 
and  mud,  and  later  travellers  have  given  a 
similar  picture. 

Turkish  misrule  has,  no  doubt,  achieved 
a  part  of  this  desolation,  but  Antioch  seems 
to  have  been  a  doomed  city  during  suc- 
cessive ages.  Jonathan  Maccabeus  and 
King  Demetrius  put  no  fewer  than  10,000 


of  its  inhabitants  to  death  nearly  150  years 
b.  c,  and  it  was  almost  utterly  destroyed, 
under  Trajan,  by  an  earthquake  so  terri- 
ble that  the  emperor  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  not  without  some  personal  in- 
jury, escaped  being  killed.  Even  yet  the 
miseries  of  Antioch  were  not  at  an  end.  Si- 
tuated as  it  was  upon  the  Orontes,  the  wars 
between  Persia  and  Borne,  when  the  latter 
power  began  to  decline,  could  not  but  in- 
flict great  injury  upon  Antioch,  which  was 
no  fewer  than  three  times  taken  by  assault, 
by  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch ;  who  was  so 
irritated  by  the  resistance  that  he  experi- 
enced upon  the  last  occasion,  that  he  not 
only  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  but  destroyed  the 
whole  of  its  splendid  public  buildings.  In 
the  year  331  of  the  Christian  era,  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions,  famine  was 
its  doom,  and  fifty  years  later  it  was  assailed 
simultaneously  by  both  pestilence  and  fa- 
mine :  six  years  later  the  imposition  of  a. 
new  tax  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  caused 
a  fierce  and  sanguinary  tumult  throughout 
the  city,  the  governor  of  which  nearly  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  even 
ventured  to  outrage  the  statues  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  an  offence  which  brought  down 
as  fearful  punishments  upon  them  as  if  they 
had  actually  attacked  the  emperor  in  person. 
St.  Chrysostom,by  his  eloquent  homilies,  at 
length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  people, 
and  in  dissuading  them  from  the  violent  and 
disorderly  conduct  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  only  too  prone,  and  his  humane 
and  truly  Christian  mediation  induced 
Theodosius  to  abandon  the  stern  measures 
upon  which  he  had  resolved  against  the 
Antiochians.     (Gibbon,  cap.  xxviii.) 

In  the  year  540  this  fated  city  was  taken 
by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  who  gave  it  over 
to  the  most  wanton  violence  and  the  most 
complete  pillage ;  the  city  was  left  a  mere 
mass  of  ruins,  and  yet,  so  great  was  its 
celebrity  and  so  favourable  its  position,  that 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  repeopled,  and  so 
far  recovered  its  former  wealth  and  import- 
ance that  it  was  seized  upon  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  634,  and  retained  by  those  fierce  war- 
riors until  858,  when  it  reverted  to  Borne. 
The  Turks  wrested  it  from  the  Romans,  and 
the  Turks,  in  their  turn,  lost  it  to  the  Cru- 
saders, one  of  whose  leaders,  Bohemond, 
erected  it  into  a  principality :  subsequently, 
this  principality  was  ravaged  and  invaded 
by  the  Sultan  Noureddin.  The  city  still  held 
out,  indeed,  though  the  sultan  captured 
Bohemond  III.  in  1160,  and  detained  him 
in  captivity  for  the  long  period  of  fifteen 
years.  But  in  1268  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of 
Egypt  took  the  ill-fated  city  ;  and  it  thence 
became  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire. 

Much  as  this  once  admirable  city  has  suf- 
fered from  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  its 
most  terrible  foe  has  been  earthquake. 
Besides  the  awful  visitations 'of  that  kind  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  another  oc- 
curred in  525,  another  in  598,  another  in 
1759,  and,  finally,  another  as  recently  as 
1822.  On  this  latter  occasion  nearly  every 
building  in  the  place  was  thrown  down, 
and  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons 
perished. 

"  The    modern    Antakia   (says   Chesney) 
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covers  but  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  site, 
the  remainder  being  for  the  most  part  occu- 
pied with  mulberry-groves,  vineyards,  and 
fruit-gardens.  It  contains  several  baths, 
a  synagogue,  a  Mohammedan  college^  and 
fourteen  mosques:  the  houses  are  Turkish 
as  to  plan,  but  of  inferior  construction; 
usually  of  stone,  though  frequently  consist- 
ing of  a  wooden  frame  filled  up  with  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  having  a  pent  roof  covered 
with  red  tiles.  Exterior  staircases  lead 
from  a  court  shaded  by  orange  and  pome- 
granate-trees to  corridors  and  balconies ; 
and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  buildings 
generally  face  the  west,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cool  breezes  coming  from  that  quarter 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  being  but  par- 
tially cleansed  by  a  gutter  in  the  centre." 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Anti- 
och  stood  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Daphne, 
so  famous  in  antiquity,  and  the  luxurious 
enjoyments  of  which  are  so  glowingly  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. "  At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  An- 
tioch  "  (such  is  the  florid  language  of  Gibbon) 
"  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  had  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.  A 
magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour  of  the 
god  of  light,  and  his  colossal  figure  almost 
filled  the  capacious  sanctuary  which  was 
enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned 
by  the  skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.  The 
deity  was  represented  in  a  bending  attitude 
with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out 
a  libation  on  the  earth  as  though  he  suppli- 
cated the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his 
arms  the  cold  and  beautiful  Daphne ;  for 
the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction,  and  the 
fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had  transplanted 
the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the 
Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes,  and  the 
antique  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by 
the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream  of 
prophecy  which  rivalled  the  truth  and  re- 
putation of  the  Delphic  oracle  flowed  from 
the  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne.  In  the 
adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  which  by 
a  special  privilege  had  been  purchased  from 
Elis  ;  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  and  a  revenue  of 
thirty  thousand  sterling  was  annually  de- 
voted to  the  public  pleasures.  The  per- 
petual resort  of  pilgrims  and  spectators  in- 
sensibly formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple  the  stately  and  populous  village 
of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendour, 
without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial 
city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were 
deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels 
and  cypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a 
circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in 
the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impene- 
trable shade.  A  thousand  streams  of  the 
purest  water,  springing  from  every  hill, 
preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  the  senses  were 
gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aro- 
matic odours,  and  the  peaceful  grove  was 
consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury 
and  love.    The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like 

1  The  former  name  is  a  corruption  of  Iskende- 
roon,  from  Iskander,  the  Oriental  appellation  of 


Apollo,  the  object  of  desires,  and  the  blush- 
ing maid  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  Daphne 
against  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness. 
The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  wisely 
avoided  the  temptations  of  this  sensual  pa- 
radise, where  pleasure,  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  religion,  imperceptibly  dissolved 
the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the 
groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages 
to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and 
strangers  ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors ;  and  every  generation 
added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendid  tem- 
ple."    (Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  xxiii.) 

Village  and  grove,  statue  and  temple, 
have,  however,  alike  disappeared,  and  the 
inquiring  traveller  searches  almost  in  vain 
for  the  relics  of  Daphne.  A  spot  called  Beit- 
el-3Ioie,  where  a  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  are  found  in  conjunction  with  nu- 
merous fountains,  probably  marks  the  site. 
The  distance  of  this  place  from  Antioch, 
about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  coin- 
cides with  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  in  this  respect. 


A  few  miles  to  the  W.  S.  TV.  of  Antakia, 
the  poor  and  straggling  village  of  Suadeiah, 
on  the  coast,  represents  the  ancient  Seleucia 
Pieria,  built  by  Seleucus  Kicator  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This 
was  the  place  whence  Paul  and  Barnabas 
took  ship,  upon  the  first  of  the  Apostle's  mis- 
sionary journeys  (Acts  xiii.  4).  The  plain 
around  Suadeiah  contains  numerous  mul- 
berry and  lemon  plantations, as  also  does  the 
tract  adjacent  to  Antakia,  from  which  place 
it  is  only  twelve  miles  distant.  To  the  south- 
ward,this  plain  extends  over  the  lower  course 
of  the  Orontes :  to  the  northward,  it  is  limit- 
ed by  the  high  ridge  of  Aknia  Dagh,  the 
Mount  Ithossus  of  antiquity.  Between  this 
ridge  and  the  chain  of  Jawur  Dagh,  (or 
Amanus,)  which  extends  further  "to  the 
northward,  along  the  coast,  the  narroAv  pass 
of  Beilan  conducts  to  Scanderoon,  the  port 
of  Aleppo. 

Scanderoon,  or  Alexandretta,!  occupies  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  a  fine  inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast— the  Gulf  of  Scande- 
roon. As  the  port  of  Aleppo,  (from  which 
it  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  distant, 
in  a  direct  line,)  it  commands  considerable 
trade.  Galls,  silk,  cotton,  and  fruits,  are  ex- 
ported thence ;  rice  and  other  grains,  with 
salt,  and  various  articles  of  British  and 
other  manufacture,  are  imported.  But  Scan- 
deroon is,  nevertheless,  a  wretched  place, 
surrounded  on  the  land-side  by  swamps, 
which  render  it  extremely  unhealthy. 


ALEPPO. 


This  town,  the  modern  capital  of  Syria, 
which  has  been  well  described  as  being  only 
a  sort  of  outpost  of  that  country,  and,  in 
fact,  half  belonging  to  the  desert,  is  most 
favourably  situated  for  inland  trading,  not 
Alexander.  The  name  of  the  great  Macedonian  mo- 
narch is  abundantly  found  throughout  the  East. 
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only  as  regards  Syria,  but  also  as  to  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  Though  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  Aleppo  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  is  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  gardens,  owing  to  the  streams  which 
descend  from  some  low  hills  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  which  contribute  to  swell  the 
Koweik,  the  ancient  Chalus,  into  a  most  rapid 
torrent  during  the  rainy  season,  and  never 
permit  its  bed  to  be  dry  even  during  the 
heats  of  summer.  The  beautiful  gardens  by 
which  both  city  and  suburbs — considered 
together  to  be  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference— are  surrounded,  and  the  really 
handsome  houses,  for  the  most  part  sub- 
stantially built  of  freestone,  conspire  to 
render  this  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
agreeable  towns  in  Syria.  Independent  of 
the  Chalus  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
water  is  plentifully  supplied  to  Aleppo  by 
an  aqueduct.  This  is  still  in  the  most  per- 
fect preservation,  though  built  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  though  the  city 
has  been  assailed  alike  by  war  and  earth- 
quakes, one  of  which,  so  recently  as  1822, 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  houses, 
and  caused  the  hasty  erection  of  the  suburb 
which  is  situated  outside  the  splendid  walls 
by  which  the  city  properly  so  called  is  sur- 
rounded, and  which  are  said  to  be  thirty 
feet  high  and  twenty  broad.  In  Aleppo, 
as  in  all  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  the 
ruins  caused  by  the  terribly  frequent  earth- 
quakes meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in 
almost  every  direction.  Besides  numerous 
mosques,  there  are  at  Aleppo  five  Christian 
churches,  three  Christian  convents,  and  se- 
veral Mohammedan  ones.  There  was  former- 
ly a  very  handsome  palace  here,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  Kourshid  Ahmed  Pasha,  when 
he  besieged  the  city  in  1819. 

Amongst  recent  travellers,  there  is  none 
who  gives  so  complete  an  account  of  this 
famous  city  as  Colonel  Chesney,  in  his  ela- 
borate and  highly  valuable  work  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  "We  gladly  quote  his 
description. 

"  Aleppo  is  situated  (says  our  author) 
amidst  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  which 
display  a  singular  mixture  of  esculent  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs,  blended  with  patches 
of  cotton ,  tobacco,  and  variou  ■>  kinds  of  stand- 
ard fruit-trees,  intermingled  with  those  of 
the  forest,  such  as  the  oriental  plane,  the 
willow,  the  ash,  the  white  poplar,  and  the 
kharrub  or  locust-tree. 

"  This  tract,  which  has  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  Gardens,  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of 
hills  of  no  great  elevation,  of  which  Jebel 
Adams  forms  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
portions  :  and  on  whose  slopes  are  excellent 
vineyards  and  productive  groves  of  the 
pale-leafed  flowering  pistachio  tree. 

"  The  Haleeb  of  the  natives  covers  several 
low,  stony  hills,  the  highest  being  that  in 
the  centre,  which  is  occupied  by  the  castle: 
and  it  is  strikingly  situated  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  watered  by  the  river  Koweik, 
or  rather  in  a  hollow  extending  east  and 
west,  which  is  divided  by  a  valley  crossing 
it  from  north  to  south.  The  town  is  fortified 
by  a  substantial  wall  about  40  feet  high, 
with  towers  at  intervals  rising  eight  or  ten 
feet  higher;    there    are  seven  gates,  and 


previously  to  the  great  earthquake  it  con- 
tained nearly  40,000  houses. 

"  Contrary  to  the  practice  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  East,  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  which  may  resist  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  these  houses  are  two  or  three 
stories  high, resting  upon  substantial  arches, 
and  are  entirely  of  stone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  roofs.  The  latter,  as  usual,  consist  of 
flat  terraces,  frequently  containing  beds  of 
shrubs  and  flowers,  amongst  which  visitors 
pass  for  considerable  distances  along  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  having  the  assistance  of 
ladders  Avhere  there  is  a  difference  of  level. 
The  streets  are  roughly  paved,  generally 
with  the  addition  of  foot-paths  ;  and  are 
kept  tolerably  clean  by  the  daily  rounds  of 
scavengers  with  donkeys  and  panniers. 

"Besides  whole  streets  of  arched  buildings 
for  merchandise,  there  are  several  extensive 
and  well-supplied  bazaars,  which,  as  usual, 
are  divided  in  separate  portions  for  the  deal- 
ers in  spices  and  drugs  (the  latter  strangely 
enough  including  confectionery  as  Avell  as 
different  kinds  of  goods).  Other  sections  are 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
saddlers,  shoemakers,  &c.  The  city  contains 
about  60  baths,  200  fountains,  100  mosques, 
as  many  coffee-houses,  several  Oakous  or 
religious  institutions,  with  a  proportion  of 
Madresehs  (colleges),  public  schools,  and 
Mekhemeks,  or  courts  of  justice.  There  are 
also  five  Christian  churches,  and  several  fine 
two-storied  karavanserais,  some  of  which 
are  partly  occupied  by  silk  spinners,  com- 
mon weavers,  and  a  numerous  body  of  men 
who  manufacture  silk  stuffs,  coarse  cot- 
tons, &c. 

"  The  castle  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  fine 
conical  fell,  with  an  oval  base  of  about  450 
yards  by  250  yards ;  it  is  nearly  200  feet  high, 
and  chiefly  artificial,  having  its  lower  slopes 
faced  with  stone.  A  deep  ditch  surrounds 
this  work,  which  is  passed  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  or  rather  a  narrow  ascending 
causeway,  defended  by  a  castellated  building 
at  the  outer,  and  a  second  at  the  inner,  ex- 
tremity, where  a  drawbridge  leads  into  the 
interior  through  a  narrow  gallery  ascending 
in  a  zig-zag  direction  to  the  top.  Although 
much  injured  by  earthquakes,  this  is  still  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  work  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders,  to  which  Saracenic 
defences  have  since  been  added.  A  Cufic  in- 
scription over  the  gate  is  dated  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Hejra.  The  walls  and  square 
towers  follow  the  crest  of  the  mound,  and 
present  a  double  line  of  defence,  there  being 
quite  round  the  castle  a  loop-holed  gallery 
beneath  the  parapet :  the  longer  sides  of  the 
structure,  or  those  towards  the  south  and 
north,  have  in  the  centre  of  each  a  square 
tower  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  flanking  the  sides 
of  the  mound.  On  the  summit  there  is  an- 
other tower  about  60  feet  high,  which  no 
doubt  was  constructed  for  a  look-out  place  ; 
and  certainly  it  commands  a  most  extensive 
view,  especially  towards  the  Beilan  moun- 
tains. At  a  considerable  depth,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  castle,  there  is  a  well 
with  a  sloping  descent  like  that  at  Cairo, 
which  gives  a  communication  with  the  two 
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towers  defending  the  ditch,  and  also  with 
some  subterranean  apartments.  In  the  lat- 
ter there  were,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to 
Aleppo  in  1832,  several  balistae,  catapults, 
and  other  weapons,  such  as  bows  and 
arroAvs,  which  appear  to  have  remained 
there  since  the  evacuation  of  the  place  by 
the  Crusaders.  There  were,  besides,  some 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  ordnance, 
consisting  of  guns,  each  roughly  formed  of 
iron  bars  hooped  and  welded  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  imperfect  bore.  Probably  this 
rude  kind  of  instrument  was  used  by  the 
Turks  before  they  cast  heavy  artillery.  But 
a  still  earlier  attempt  to  employ  gunpowder 
in  war  is  understood  to  have  been  made  by 
this  people  in  Egypt,  where  there  exists  a 
kind  of  mortar  formed  by  excavating  a  rock. 
"  The  lofty  castle,  the  barracks,  and  the 
fortified  serai,  called  Abu  Bekr,of  the  Pasha, 
together  with  the  graceful  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  and  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
houses,  render  the  appearance  of  Aleppo 
very  striking.  But  it  is  particularly  so  when 
approached  from  the  south  or  west;  since, 
in  the  last  case,  the  view  includes  Sheikh 
Barakat  and  the  Beilun  mountains;  and  on 
looking  from  the  south,  the  snow-clad  range 
of  Taurus  forms  a  background  for  the  pic- 
ture, enlivened  by  the  richly-varied  purple 
tints  for  which  this  part  of  the  East  is  so 
remarkable. 

"  But  although  well  built  and  clean,  the 
interior  of  Aleppo  excites  much  of  the  dis- 
appointment experienced  by  the  traveller 
on  entering  almost  every  Oriental  city  ;  ex- 
cept in  the  vaulted  stores,  or  the  more  busy 
arcades  of  the  bazaars,  which,  as  usual,  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  city,  the  place  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  narrow  streets,  closed 
by  dead  walls,  and  occasionally  pierced  with 
small  latticed  openings ;  but  since  1822  its 
riven  walls  and  ruined  buildings  exhibit 
every  stage  of  destruction,  from  an  inclining 
or  broken  arch  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  stones. 
In  many  places  the  damaged  arches  are 
seen  still  supporting  portions  of  dwelling- 
houses 

"The  excavations  a  little  way  eastward 
of  the  town  are  the  only  vestiges  of  ancient 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are 
very  extensive,  and  consist  of  suites  of 
large  apartments,  which  are  separated  by 
i  portions  of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilas- 
!  ters  left  at  intervals  to  support  the  mass 
above.  Owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  plan, 
and  the  pains  bestowed  in  their  execution, 
these  rocks  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rough  quarries  from  whence  stones  were 
taken  to  build  the  modern  city." 

Alike  under  Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Sara- 
cens, Aleppo,  from  its  excellent  position, 
!  was  a  place  of  importance.  It  has  passed 
I  in  turn  from  conqueror  to  conqueror,  from 
I  Greek  and  Roman  to  Turk  and  Tartar,  yet 
|  it  has  never  failed  to  recover  from  its  dis- 
asters, and  to  re-assume  its  position  as  one 
i  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  most  serious  calamity  that  has 
;  befallen  it  was,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  the 
j  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
To  tli is  have  since  been  added  the  wars  which 
;  have  convulsed  Syria,  and  banished  not  only 
;  much  of  the  commerce  of  Aleppo  but  also 


some  of  its  ablest  and  wealthiest  merchants. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  Aleppo  has 
again  recovered  from  some  of  its  disasters, 
and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  now 
thriving.  It  still  retains  its  ancient  re- 
putation for  the  excellence  of  its  silk  stuffs, 
and  its  gold  and  silver  thread.  The  present 
population  is  probably  about  a  hundred 
thousand,  more  than  two- thirds  of  whom 
are  Turks.  Among  the  remaining  third  are 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Syrian  Chris- 
tians. 


Aleppo  is  the  great  city  of  Northern  Syria, 
as  Damascus  is  of  the  more  southerly  division 
of  that  country.  It  is  to  the  latter  place 
that  we  must  now  conduct  the  reader,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  two  or  three  localities  of 
ancient  fame  and  modern  importance  alike. 

The  road  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus  runs  in 
a  general  southwardly  direction,  lying  in 
part  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Orontes. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  way,  however,  is 
over  the  dry  and  gravelly  surface  of  the 
Syrian  desert. 

At  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Aleppo — passing  on  the  way  the 
villages  of  Sermein,  Bieha,  and  others — the 
traveller  arrives  at  Kalat  el-Medyk,  a  castle 
of  modern  construction,  situated  on  a  de- 
tached hill,  adjoining  the  range  of  high 
ground  wiiich  here  bounds  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  on  its  eastward  side.  This  fortress 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Apamea , 
one  of  the  many  Syrian  towns  enlarged  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  upon  which  he  also 
bestowed  the  Macedonian  name  of  Pella. 
During  the  crusading  period  this  was  still 
an  important  place,  under  the  name  of 
Famieh,  still  found  in  a  neighbouring  village 
beside  the  hanks  of  the  river. 

Twenty  miles  higher  up  the  valley  is  the 
town  of  Hamah,  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Orontes,  but  chiefly  upon  its  left  or 
western  side.  Hamah  has  considerable  trade, 
and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  repre- 
sents the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Hamath  of  the  early  Scriptures.  Ten  miles 
further  south  is  Bestoon,  a  mere  village,  re- 
presenting the  Arethusa  of  the  classic  period. 
Horns,  or  Hems,  a  place  of  some  size,  with 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  at  a  further 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  in  the  same 
direction. 

Horns  represents  the  Emesa  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sun, 
of  which,  however,  no  traces  remain.  It 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  that 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmy ra,  was  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  \.  d.  272.  "Within 
recent  times,  Ibrahim  Pasha  gained  here  a 
great  victory  over  the  Turkish  army,  in 
1832.  From  Homs  to  Damascus  is  a  further 
distance  of  about  ninety  miles,  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  due  south. 


DAMASCUS. 


Damascus,  so  called  from  the  ancient 
Hebrew  name  Damask,  is  known  to  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Syria  by  the  appellation 
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of  El- Sham.  It  is  most  delightfully  situated 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  same  name,  and  its 
situation  is  no  less  advantageous  than  de- 
lightful, as  it  must  always  command  a  vast 
trade,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
directly  in  the  route  of  the  great  caravan  to 
Mecca,  to  which  vast  multitudes  of  Moham- 
medan pilgrims  resort,  most  of  whom  com- 
bine the  views  of  trade  with  those  of  piety, 
as  they  are  warranted  in  doing  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  Prophet. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Abraham  we  find 
(Genesis  xiv.  15  ;  also  xv.  2)  mention  made 
of  Damascus,  and  it  is  again  and  again 
mentioned  as  the  abode  of  the  powerful 
rivals  and  opponents  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
The  plain  around,  too,  has  ever  been  famed 
for  its  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility,  which 
it  owes  to  the  streams  that,  descending  from 
the  neighbouring  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
unite  and  form  the  Barrada,  which  river 
afterwards  divides,  and  flows  in  several 
branches  through  the  town.  The  Barrada 
represents  the  river  Chrysorrhoas  of  the 
classic  writers,  and  some  of  its  numerous 
branches  no  doubt  correspond  to  the  "  Abana 
and  Pharpar  "  so  warmly  extolled  by  Naa- 
man  before  the  prophet  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
V.  12). 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  swor.l-blades 
of  Damascus  were  renowned  throughout  the 
world,  and  few  of  the  fierce  chieftains  of 
that  turbulent  time,  probably,  would  have 
felt  completely  armed  had  their  knightly 
harness  not  included  a  true  Damascus  blade. 
Various  causes — chief  among  them  the  great 
superiority  of  our  iron — have  deprived  Da- 
mascus of  its  reputation  as  to  this  manu- 
facture, and  have  almost  wholly  put  an  end 
there  to  the  manufacture  itself.  But  it  has 
still  some  very  extensive  and  profitable 
manufactures,  especially  of  silk,  cotton,  jew- 
ellery, saddlery,  and  dried  fruits  ;  the  last- 
named  articles,  produced  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion in  the  adjoining  plain,  and  prepared 
with  much  skill  by  the  numerous  confec- 
tioners of  the  city,  are  in  great  demand  all 
over  the  Turkish  empire.  The  great  source 
of  Damascene  prosperity,  however,  is  its 
extensive  trade,  both  home  and  export. 
The  frequent  and  vast  influx  of  strangers 
causes  an  immense  consumption  of  food  and 
other  daily  necessaries. 

From  the  same  valuable  authority  that 
wre  have  cited  in  regard  to  Aleppo,  we 
quote  the  following  account  of  the  famous 
Syrian  city  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
describing. 

"  Damascus  (says  Col.  Chesney)  is  cele- 
brated for  its  numerous  coffee-houses  and 
shops  of  confectioners  and  bakers,  besides 
its  abundant  supplies  of  meat,  rice,  veget- 
ables, and  fruits  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  about  400  public  cook- 
shops,  in  which  ready-made  dishes  are  pre- 
pared for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  silk  manufactories,  and  for  its  jewel- 
lers, silversmiths,  white  and  copper  smiths ; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk,  and  tent 
makers ;  but  perhaps  the  various  articles  of 
leather  are  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
tures. These  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  sad- 
dles covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles  highly 
ornamented  with  cowrie  shells,  besides  the 


trappings  of  camels  and  the  commoner  equip- 
ments of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents,  strong 
net  bags,  water  skins,  &c. ;  indeed,  no- 
where else  in  the  East  can  caravan  pre- 
parations be  made  with  the  same  advantage 
and  speed.  There  are,  in  the  city,  eight 
synagogues,  one  Latin  and  three  Francis- 
can convents,  in  addition  to  four  churches, 
and  some  others  now  converted  into  mosques. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  about  200,  the  finest 
of  which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus ;  it  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  Avhose 
columns  (of  granite)  still  remain.  Besides 
the  body  of  the  Christian  structure,  trith  its 
fine  dome,  there  are  two  courts  ;  the  small- 
er having  on  three  sides  a  portico  of  granite 
columns,  supporting  light  arches,  about  it. 
Another  mosque  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  city  is  supposed  to  contain  some  re- 
mains of  a  temple  to  Serapis;  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  rest  of  the  structures 
are  Turkish,  and  many  of  them  Avere  in- 
tended as  mausolea  for  different  caliphs. 

"  In  addition  to  the  principal  divisions 
occupied  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks,  the 
city,  like  Cairo,  has  many  subdivisions, 
which  are  separately  enclosed;  and  the 
police  regulations  being  very  strict,  the 
gates,  which  are  closed  at  sunset,  are  opened, 
and  that  after  some  hesitation,  only  for 
those  who  on  returning  to  their  quarters 
at  a  later  hour,  are  provided  with  a  lantern. 

"Being  of  sun-dried  bricks,  the  exteriors 
of  the  houses  of  Damascus  have  a  mean  ap- 
pearance ;  but  on  entering  through  a  low 
and  narrow  door,  the  interior  is  found  to 
be  generally  handsome.  The  ordinary  dwell- 
ings are  of  small  size  and  nearly  alike,  hav- 
ing almost  invariably  a  court  surrounded  by 
slightly  raised  arcades,  with  the  harim  and 
other  inner  apartments  adjoining  them; 
there  are  also  one  or  two  small  rooms  open- 
ing on  a  terrace  above.  The  houses  of 
the  richer  inhabitants,  whether  Hebrew, 
Christian,  or  Moslem,  generally  have  two 
large  courts,  with  a  fountain  shaded  by 
trees  in  each,  and  apartments  around.  The 
rooms  belonging  to  the  inner  court  are 
allotted  to  the  harim,  kitchens,  &c.  The 
outer  and  larger  court,  in  addition  to  a  ter- 
race with  some  small  rooms  above,  has  below 
an  Arabesque  saloon  of  reception  contain- 
ing a  raised  diwan  richly  carpeted,  and  its 
walls  are  either  gaily  painted,  or  are  covered, 
as  well  as  the  columns  and  ceiling,  with 
small  triangular-shaped  mirrors.  The  build- 
ings of  the  town  itself  have  terraced  roofs, 
but  those  in  the  suburbs  are  generally  cover- 
ed with  several  small  cupolas  of  a  conical 
shape 

"  Independently  of  the  numerous  pilgrims 
passing  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Mesopotamia, 
and  India,  the  population  of  Damascus,  with 
the  addition  of  Bedouins  and  Druses,  may 
at  times  amount  to  200,000  souls,  of  whom 
the  permanent  residents  have  been  various- 
ly estimated  at  from  120,000  to  150,000  souls. 
The  former  of  these  is  probably  about  the 
true  number,  including  nearly  5000  Jews, 
and  about  1 1 ,000  Armenians  and  Greeks.  The 
remainder  are  Turks  of  what  maybe  con- 
sidered as  the  old  school,  who  retain  the 
flowing  garments  and  projecting  turbans  of  i 
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their  fathers,  and  have  the  credit  of  enter- 
taining a  high  degree  of  animosity  towards 
the  Christians:  this  animosity  has  certainly 
diminished  of  late,  if  it  has  not  quite  passed 
away;  at  least  nothing  but  kindness  was 
experienced  by  the  writer  during  two  visits 
to  this  city  in  the  year  1830. 

"  Being  2237  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
a  bracing  coldness  commences  in  November, 
and  the  climate  of  Damascus  is  far  from 
being  so  mild  as  has  been  supposed.  Even 
in  summer-time  the  heat  is  lessened  by  the 
quantity  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  by  breezes 
from  the  desert  on  one  side,  and  the  Leba- 
non on  the  other. 

"  Owing  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  how- 
ever, intermittent  fevers  prevail  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  yet  on  the  whole  Damascus  must  be 
considered  a  healthy  city,  and  in  it  aged 
people  are  very  numerous." 

On  the  whole,  Damascus  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  at  once  the  pleasantest  and  most 
prosperous  city  of  Syria;  of  which,  virtually, 
it  is  the  capital.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Warburton, 
{The  Cresce>U  and  the  Cross,)  even  more  tho- 
roughly Oriental  in  its  appearance,  and  in 
the  look  and  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
than  Cairo  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  still  quite  alive  in  these,  its  native 
streets;  and  not  only  do  you  hear  their  fan- 
tastic tales  repeated  to  rapt  audiences  in 
the  coffee-houses,  but  you  see  them  hourly 
exemplified  in  the  streets. 

The  historic  fame  of  Damascus  is  very 
great,  and  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
It  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham ;  it  was  taken  by  David,  (2  Sam.  viii. 
6,)  was  formidable,  instead  of  subject,  to  Is- 
rael under  Benhadad,and  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence and  power  till  subdued  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  Subsequently  it  shared  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest  of  Syria,  so  far  as  government  is 
concerned,  passing  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  llo- 
mans,  and  the  Saracens,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  Caliphate.  Taken  by  Tamerlane 
in  the  year  1400,  it  was  almost  entirely  laid 
in  ruin  in  the  following  year  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  In  1516  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  has  remained  so 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  pe- 
riod when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  (son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  then 
viceroy  of  Egypt,)  in  1832. 


From  Damascus  two  places  of  striking  in- 
terest are  readily  accessible  to  the  traveller, 
Baalbek  and  Palmyra,  each  of  them  fam- 
ous for  its  magnificent  remains  of  ancient 
art.  The  former  is  distant  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  (in  direct  measure)  to  the 
north-westward  ;  the  latter  is  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  days'  journey  in  an  eastwardly 
direction. 

The  line  of  route  from  Damascus  to  Baal- 
bek winds  along  the  banks  of  the  Barrada, 
frequently  crossing  the  stream  in  its  course: 
the  ravine  through  Avhich  the  stream  flows 
is  shaded  by  poplar,  mulberry,  and  other 
trees,  and  the  outline  of  the  h  lis  upon  either 
side  is  strikingly  picturesque.  The  ascent 
to  the  mountain-region  in  which  the  river 
originates    is    very    rapid,   and    hence   its 


waters  flow  with  great  impetuosity  ;  form- 
ing, in  one  place,  a  fine  cascade,  and  else- 
where foaming  along  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
stream.  Upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
stream,  at  a  village  called  Souk  "VVady  Bar- 
rada, some  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abila  of  Lysanias,  the  chief  city  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Abilene,  referred  to  in  Luke  iii.  1. 

Passing  the  head  of  the  Barrada.  the  road 
leads  by  a  winding  course  over  the  high 
chain  of  Anti-Lebanon,  (Jebel  csh-Shurky,  in 
modern  geography,)  whence  the  traveller 
looks  down  upon  the  fine  valley,  or  plain,  of 
the  Bekaa — the  Ceele-Syria  of  antiquity. 
This  valley — a  broad  plain  of  from  six  to 
eight  miles  across — extends  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  between  the  parallel  chains 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  former  of 
which  bounds  its  western,  the  latter  its 
eastern,  side.  The  northern  and  wider  por- 
tion of  the  valley  bears  the  name  of  Belad 
Baalbek — that  is,  the  district  of  Baalbek  ; 
the  southern  half  is  distinguished  as  the 
Bekaa.  Baalbek  itself,  which  is  now  a 
ruined  and  almost  deserted  town,  stands 
near  the  head  of  the  Liettany  river  (the 
ancient  Leo.ntes)  mentioned  in  a  previous 
page.  But  it  is  amply  deserving  of  visit,  for 
the  sake  of  the  magnificent  remains  of  an- 
cient Heliopolis,  which  it  represents. 

The  Baal-Bek  of  the  Syrian,  and  the  He- 
liopolis  of  the  old  Greeks,  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing,  the  city  of  the  Sun  ;  were  not 
the  two  temples  whose  magnificent  ruins  we 
have  to  speak  of,  temples  erected  to  Baal — 
the  Sun  —  the  animating  spirit  and  lord? 
We  well  know  that  the  Jews  mingled  not  a 
little  of  idolatry  at  all  times  with  their  truer 
and  purer  creed,  and  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  became  altogether  idolatrous.  This 
fact  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the  long- vex- 
ed question  of  the  origin  of  these  ruins  of 
Baalbek,  which  have  been  generally  attri- 
buted to  Solomon— Baalbek  being  regarded 
as  the  Baalath  which  that  monarch  is  said  to 
have  built'  (1  Kings  ix.  18,  and  2  Chron.  viij. 
6).  Yolney,  indeed,  sneers  at  the  idea  of  So- 
lomon having  erected  a  Corinthian  temple. 
This  objection  would  not  be  decisive  unless 
all  the  ruins  were  of  Corinthian  ai'chitecture. 
But  so  far  is  that  from  being  the  case,  that 
we  have  Doric  and  Corinthian  columns  there, 
Saracenic  gates  and  wall,  and  Greek  and 
Boman  inscriptions.  Dr.  ltichardson,  on  a 
close  scrutiny,  clearly  discovered  beneath 
the  Grecian  orders  a  trace  of  Jewish  found- 
ations, and  he  adds  that  the  cutting  of  the 
stones  is  of  Jewish  workmanship.  "What 
more  probable  than  the  opinion  that  the 
original  structure  here  was  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  built  for 
his  Egyptian  wife  ?  If  Solomon  himself  was 
somewhat  idolatrously  inclined,  some  of  his 
successors  were  altogether  idolaters ;  and  as 
after  his  death  the  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lelianon  would  accrue  to  each  of  his  suc- 
cessors, in  common  with  all  the  other  royal 
appanages,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
imagining  that  idolatrous  kings  surrounded 
their  favourite  dwelling,  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  a  city  especially  dedicated  to 
Baal. 

On  this  theory  we  may  readily  account 
for  the  Jewish  architecture  and  the  Jew- 
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ish  style  of  stone-cutting  discovered  be- 
neath and  amidst  Doric, Tuscan,  and  Corin- 
thian ruins ;  for  we  know  that  whatever  the 
original  building  of  the  city,  it  in  more  mo- 
dern times  passed  successively  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  a.  n.  635,  and 
after  suffering  cruelty  under  other  assailants, 
especially  during  the  Crusades,  was  sacked 
and  dismantled  by  Tamerlane  and  his  Tartars. 
To  decide  upon  the  original  of  the  whole  of 
ruins  so  vast  by  the  order  of  architecture  of 
a  column,  or  even  a  temple,  is  surely  pre- 
sumptuous. 

The  splendid  Corinthian  temple, on  which 
Volney  grounds  his  sneer  at  the  idea  of 
Solomon's  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon 
having  been  the  original  of  these  magnifi- 
cent ruins,  he  ascribes  to  Antoninus  Pius : 
the  llomans  were  magnificent  builders 
wherever  they  held  sway,  and  a  Christian 
writer  of  the  seventh  century,  John  of  Anti- 
och,  distinctly  mentions  that  that  empe- 
ror actually  did  erect  a  temple  here.  Put 
there  are  three  ruined  temples,  one  of  most 
magnificentextent  and  admirable  workman- 
ship, and  two  smaller  ones;  and  the  first- 
named  is,  on  apparently  excellent  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  that  which  John  of  Antioch 
states  to  have  been  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  This  splendid  ruin  presents  lofty  and 
massive  walls,  and  columns  of  a  richness  of 
which  mere  words  cannot  possibly  give  even 
the  shadow  of  an  idea.  Hy  what  was  evi- 
dently the  principal  gate,  which  is  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  town,  you  make  your 
way  into  a  court  the  diameter  of  which  is  va- 
riously stated  at  180  and  190  feet,  almost  the 
whole  area  of  which  is  strewed  with  mass- 
ive fragments,  including  the  most  magni- 
ficently ornamented  capitals,  and  the  most 
imposing,  at  once,  and  most  elegant  co- 
lumns ;  and  around  this  noble  court  are 
ruins  of  the  most  richly  decorated  edifices. 
Traversing  this  court  we  reach  a  second 
gate,  leading  to  a  second  court,  which  is  sur- 
rounded and,  as  it  were,  formed  by  various 
chambers  adorned  with  sculpture,  the  rich- 
ness of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  use 
to  which  these  chambers  were  appropriated. 
May  they  not  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the 
ministers  to  the  temple,  or  of  some  of  the 
numerous  attendants  of  some  of  the  numer- 
ous sovereigns  that  have,  at  least  tempora- 
rily, kept  their  court  here  ?  May  not  the 
traveller  who  gazes  upon  these  chambers 
gaze  upon  the  very  objects  which  once  re- 
echoed the  commands  of  Antoninus  Pius — 
or  the  comments  of  his  servitors  upon  him? 
Traversing  this  second  court  we  reach  the 
grandest  feature  of  this  ruin  where  all  is 
grand, — the  most  beautiful  where  all  is 
beautiful ;  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine, 
indicated  by  six  lofty  columns,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  fifty-eight  feet  in  height,  and 
their  circumference  twenty-eight,  while 
the  square  marked  out  by  their  pediments 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  by  two 
hundred  and  forty-six.  That  this  was  the 
principal  shrine,  the  main  attraction  of  the 
sincere  though  erring  worshippers,  seems 
indubitable,  and,  taking  that  to  be  the  case, 
what  more  probable  than  that  the  cham- 


bers surrounding  the  second  really  were 
the  abodes  of  the  ministers  and  servitors  of 
the  temple,  whensoever  or  by  whomsoever 
erected  ?  To  the  left  of  this  peristyle  is  a 
smaller  temple  without  a  court,  which  pro- 
bably once  served  as  what  we  should  now 
cal!  the  private  chapel  to  the  sovereign 
dwellers  in  and  masters  of  this  once  gorge- 
ous place.  There,  perchance,  in  the  great 
temple,  where  now  shattered  capital  and 
prostrate  column  lie  in  dust-defiled  masses 
around  us,  a  prostrate  people  adored  in  mis- 
taken fervour;  here,  in  the  smaller  one, 
princes  worshipped — or  sneered. 

The  blocks  composing  the  columns  are 
of  enormous  dimensions,  held  together  so 
closely  by  iron  clamps  that  it  is  affirmed 
that  even  the  slender  blade  of  a  small  knife 
cannot  be  inserted  between  the  junction- 
surfaces.  In  1751  Wood  and  Dawkins  found 
nine  columns  of  the  great  temple  still  erect 
and  perfect.  When  Volney  was  there,  three 
of  the  nine  had  been  overthrown  and  mu- 
tilated ;  and  of  twenty-eight  columns  of 
the  smaller  temple  which  they  found  erect, 
eight  were  prostrated.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  spectacle  which  these 
edifices  must  have  presented  when  they 
were  perfect,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
stones  lying  prostrate  is  G9  feet  long,  and 
no  fewer  than  three  of  them  58  each.  So 
massive  indeed  were  the  blocks  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  marveUous  buildings, 
that  though  iron  clamps  are  pretty  plenti- 
fully used,  the  mere  weight  of  the  masonry 
itself  is  the  only  fastening  by  which  some 
portions  have  been  held  in  their  place 
amidst  the  earthquake  and  the  tempest  of 
ages;  in  truth,  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
human  barbarism  rather  than  any  convul- 
sion of  nature  that  has  destroyed  many  por- 
tions of  these  stupendous  works,  which  have 
been  undermined  and  overthrown  by  the  in- 
habitants of  modern  Baalbek  for  the  sake  of 
the  iron  clamps. 

Even  with  arch  destroyed,  column  over- 
thrown,pilaster  broken, and  capital  defaced, 
so  vast,  at  once,  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  design  and  sculpture,  are  the  ruins  which 
here  surround  the  traveller,  that  we  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  fond  superstition  which  leads 
the  natives  to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain, 
that  masses  so  mighty  were  never  transport- 
ed and  uprcared  by  human  hands,  but  that 
the  once  magnificent  and  now  ruined  Baal- 
bek was  built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly  yet 
irresistibly  coerced  to  their  Titanic  labours 
by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Seal  of  the  wise 
son  of  David. 


From  Baalbek  a  mountain-road  leads, 
across  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  to  Tripoli,  on 
the  coast, — a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles, 
to  the  north-westward.  This  route  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  1843.  The  journey 
across  the  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon 
range,  occupies — to  a  traveller  mounted  on 
horseback — between  two  and  three  hours. 
The  mountain-top(here  called  Jcbel  Makmel) 
is  crossed  at  an  elevation  little  short  of  9000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  At  some  distance  imme- 
diately below  are  the  famous  Cedars.     "  As 
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first  seen  from  Jebel  Makmel  (says  Dr.  Wil- 
son) they  appeared  merely  as  a  speck  of 
green  beyond  the  snowy  wreaths  which  in- 
tervened between  them  and  us.  The  per- 
pendicular fall  of  the  mountain  to  them  is 
2400  feet,  for  they  are  6000  feet  above* the  sea ; 
but  the  road  winds  so  cautiously  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  that  loaded  horses  and 
mules  can  get  to  them  without  much  diffi- 
culty  They  stand  on  what  may  be 

called  the  shoulder  of  Lebanon,  on  ground 
of  a  varying  level.  They  cover  about  three 
acres.  The  venerable  patriarch-trees,  which 
have  stood  the  blasts  of  thousands  of  win- 
ters, amount  only  to  twelve,!  and  these  not 
standing  close  together  in  the  same  clump  ; 
but  those  of  a  secondary  and  still  younger 
growth  amount,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckon- 
ed, to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.  A 
person  can  walk  easily  round  the  whole 
grove  in  twenty  minutes."  One  among  the 
larger  trees  measures  forty  feet  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  trunk.  In  the  whole  range 
of  Lebanon  there  are,  in  the  present  day, 
only  one  or  two  other  clumps  of  cedars,  and 
these  of  no  great  extent.  The  cypress  and 
the  juniper  are  abundant  on  Lebanon,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Syria. 

Below  the  Cedars  are  the  villages  of  Bi- 
sherreh,  Ehden,  Kanobin,  and  others,  be- 
longing to  the  Maronites,  a  Christian  sect, 
who  occupy  this  portion  of  the  mountain- 
region,  and  nearly  as  far  southward  as  Bey- 
rout.  Kanobin  (fourteen  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Tripoli)  is  the  residence  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.  A  tract  called  the  Kesrouan, 
near  the  coast  (above  Beyrout),  is  full  of  the 
convents  of  the  Maronite  population. 

The  more  southward  portion  of  the  Leba- 
non range,  from  the  parallel  of  Beyrout  to 
below  Sidon,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Druses,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  of  warlike 
habits,  and  whose  peculiar  religious  tenets, 
as  well  as  their  social  organization,  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
whole  region  of  Lebanon  —  including  the 
district  inhabited  by  the  Maronites— is  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Emir,  or  Prince, 
of  the  Druses.  The  population  of  the  entire 
mountain-region,  according  to  a  recent  au- 
thority, is  not  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

We  must  be  content,  however,  to  refer 
those  who  desire  information  on  the  Druse 
population  of  Lebanon  to  the  elaborate 
and  valuable  work  of  Colonel  Churchill.- 
Most  travellers  in  this  region  have  de- 
scribed 1  )eirel-Kamar,  with  its  clustered  and 
fiat-roofed  houses,  rising  in  successive  tiers 
upon  an  abrupt  mountain,  like  the  ladder  of 
some  ruined  Babel.  Beiteddeen,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Emirs  of  the  Mountain,  oc- 
cupies another  peak,  which,  seen  from  a 
distance,  seems  to  touch  the  first-named, 
though  in  reality  they  are  separated  by  a 
deep  and  not  very  narrow  vale.  If  from 
Deir  el-Kamar  you  look  over  at  Beiteddeen, 
you  may  almost,  fancy  that  you  are  gazing 
at  some  faery  palace.  Its  arcades,  its  bold 
and  overhanging  terraces,  its  pavilions,  and 
its   towers,  present  a  mixture  of  all  styles, 

1  This  number  has  been  variously  stated  by 
different  travellers,  a  cording,  no  doubt,  to  the 
facts  of  their  respective  times  of  visit. 


which  is  more  dazzling  as  a  whole  than  sa- 
tisfactory in  its  details.  This  palace,  in 
truth,  is  a  symbol  of  the  policy  of  the  Emirs 
who  inhabit  it.  It  is  Pagan  in  its  colon- 
nades and  painting,  Christian  in  its  towers 
and  arches,  Mussulman  in  its  domes  and  its 
kiosks;  and  it  includes  in  its  buildings  the 
temple,  the  church,  and  the  mosque.  At 
once  palace,  prison,  and  seraglio,  there  is  at 
present  but  one  part  of  it  that  is  inhabited  ; 
that  part  is  the  prison. 

From  the  coast-region  we  now  return  to 
the  interior,  in  order  to  describe  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra. 


PALMYRA. 

Plunging  into  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  tra- 
veller has  to  make  his  way  along  a  naked 
p'ain,  except  when,  at  long  intervals,  he 
finds  a  little  cluster  of  huts,  unworthy  of 
the  title  even  of  a  village,  but  in  which  he 
sometimes  most  opportunely  obtains  rest  and 
shelter  during  the  intense  noon  heats.  At 
the  last  of  these  clustered  hovels,  called  the 
village  of  Karieteen,  (which  is  about  sixty- 
five  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Damascus,)  he  com- 
mences a  wearying  march  of  twenty-four 
miles,  or  about  six  hours,  over  utterly  desert 
plains  with  not  even  a  single  hut  to  greet  or 
shelter  him.  At  length  a  ruined  aqueduct 
and  a  number  of  tombs  meet  his  gaze,  and 
then,  passing  onward  a  brief  space,  he  sud- 
denly beholds  pillar  and  pillar,  broken  arch 
and  sculptured  wall,  stretching  for  above  a 
mile  in  front  of  him,  while  even  beyond 
that  long  line  of  magnificent  ruins  other 
ruins  loom  less  distinctly  in  the  distance 
and  are  backed  by  the  dead  and  desert 
waste,  as  it  stretches  towards  the  Euphrates. 
These  ruins  are  those  of  the  once  proud  and 
prosperous  Palmyra,  whose  warlike  but  un- 
fortunate queen  dared  to  resist  the  mighty 
power  even  of  imperial  Borne. 

The  earliest  name  of  this  ancient  city  was 
Tadmor,  by  which  name  the  Arabs  still  call 
it,  and— 1  Kings  ix.  18— it  was  built  by  So- 
lomon, the  obvious  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  great  king  s  selection  of  that 
site  for  a  city  in  the  desert  being  the  pre- 
sence there  of  fountains  and  wells  of  water, 
derived  from  a  perennial  source. 

Vast  and  populous  as  Palmyra  obviously 
was,  nothing  but  its  history  and  its  ruins 
now  give  it  any  claim  upon  our  attention, 
for  it  has  not  above  a  hundred  or  so  of  in- 
habitants. 

The  ruins  are  approached  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Tombs,  which,  opening  from  between 
two  skirting  hill-ranges,  almost  suddenly 
discloses  their  imposing  masses,  extending 
over  a  space  of  between  three  and  four 
square  miles  ;  and  this  first  and  sudden  view 
seems  to  impress  all  travellers  alike  very 
powerfully,  though  all  agree  that  these 
ruins,  superior  though  they  be  in  extent  to 
those  of  Thebes  and  Baalbek,  are  inferior  to 
them  in  the  massiveness  and  magnitude  of 
their  individual  portions.    Captain  Mangles 

2  Mount  Lebanon  ;  a  Ten  Years'  Residence, 
&c  by  Col.  Churchill.     London,  1S53. 
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says,  (Irly's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  262,) 
"On  opening  upon  the  ruins,  as  seen  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Tombs,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  whole,  which  present  altogether  a  most 
imposing  sight.  It  was  rendered  doubly  in- 
teresting by  our  having  travelled  through  a 
wilderness  destitute  of  a  single  building, 
from  which  we  suddenly  opened  upon  these 
innumerable  columns  and  other  ruins,  the 
snow-white  appearance  of  which,  contrast- 
ed with  the  yellow  sand,  produced  a  very 
striking  effect." 

Though  Palmyra  was  beyond  all  doubt 
founded  by  Solomon,  even  the  oldest  of  the 
ruins,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  some  of 
the  tombs,  are  probably  not  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Christian  era.  The  greater  number 
do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  earlier  origin 
than  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by  whom,  or 
his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  empire, 
most  of  the  tombs  as  well  as  the  other 
buildings  were  probably  constructed.  By  a 
ruined  mosque  of  Saracenic  architecture,  a 
noble  gateway  with  a  lofty  central  arch  and 
two  smaller  side  arches  is  reached,  and, 
through  it,  an  avenue  nearly  an  English 
mile  in  length,  formerly  flanked  by  a  double 
line  of  Corinthian  columns,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  number.  At  the  end  of  this 
splendid  avenue  is  another  gateway,  lead- 
ing to  rows  of  pillars  which  support  an  ad- 
mirable frieze  and  entablature.  Mr.  Addi- 
son (Damascus  and  Syria)  supposes  these  to 
be  the  remains  of  two  fine  gateways,  com- 
municating from  the  principal  avenue  with 
other  avenues  of  which  there  are  now  no 
remains.  Eighteen  columns  still  remain  of 
a  circular  colonnade,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  small  circular  building,  richly  sculp- 
tured, in  which  are  niches,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  statues ;  a  little 
further  on  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
marble  building,  ruins  so  completely  pros- 
trated, however,  that  whether  the  building 
was  a  dwelling  or  a  temple  cannot  even  be 
conjectured. 

A  far  more  imposing  ruin,  however,  than 
any  of  these  is  that  which  is  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  great  court  of  which 
has  a  wall  in  almost  perfect  preservation, 
in  which  are  twelve  very  noble  windows, 
and  adorned,  both  internally  and  externally, 
with  pilasters  of  fine  workmanship.  The 
grand  entrance  to  this  temple  seems  to  have 
been  supported  by  four  fluted  Ionic  co- 
lumns, and  to  have  been  decorated  Avith 
grapes  and  vine  leaves  of  bold  as  well  as 
beautiful  sculpturing.  The  outer  court,  en- 
closed by  the  wall  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
contains  a  space  of  above  two  hundred 
square  yards,  and  has  the  remains  of  two 
ranges  of  fine  marble  pillars,  each  of  seven 
and  thirty  feet  in  height.  A  single  row  of 
similar  pillars,  but  each  of  fifty  feet  in 
height,  appears  to  have  surrounded  the 
temple,  which  was  one  hundred  feet  long 
by  about  forty-five  feet  Avide.  This  once 
noble  building  was  subsequently  converted 
into  a  mosque,  and  its  interior  is  partly  cover- 
ed by  numerous  inscriptions  from  the  Koran. 
But  it  is  less  on  account  of  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  any  individual  ruin  here  than 
from  the  vast  extent  of  the  whole  that  Pal- 


myra  so  strongly  impresses  the  traveller 
Avho  suddenly  enters  upon  this  grand  sight 
from  the  desert,  and  sees  only  the  desert 
beyond. 

The  tops  and  sides  of  the  adjacent  emi- 
nences are  occupied  by  sepulchres,  square 
towers  of  from  two  to  four  stories  in  height. 
For. the  most  part  these  are  utterly  ruinous, 
and  crumbled,  or  fast  crumbling,  into  mere 
heaps  of  dust,  but  one  or  tAvo  of  them  are 
entire,  and  each  story  of  these  forms  a  dis- 
tinct sepulchre,  divided  into  niches  for  the 
reception  of  the  bodies.  Each  of  these 
sepulchres  has  Avails  of  white  stucco,  and 
its  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  white  stars 
on  a  blue  ground  enclosed  within  a  dia- 
mond-shaped bordering ;  some,  doubtless  the 
sepulchres  of  those  who  once  were  eminent 
or  Avealthy,  are  still  further  ornamented 
with  sculptures,  some  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  preservation.  Over 
most  of  the  doorAvays  are  inscriptions  in 
both  Greek  and  Palmyrene.  On  the  columns, 
erect  or  prostrate,  that  encumber  nearly  the 
whole  site  of  this  city  of  the  past,  there 
are  numerous  inscriptions,  both  in  the  noAv 
lost  language  of  Palmyra  and  also  in  Greek. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  those  Avhich  are 
in  Greek,  and  are  still  legible,  are  usually 
commemorative  of  the  virtues  and  services 
of  the  individual  to  whom  "  the  senate  and 
the  people  erected  the  column,"  and  some 
also  include  his  pedigi'ee  for  several  gener- 
ations. What  a  mockery  to  our  living 
vanity  this  scarcely  legible  laudation,  sculp- 
tured upon  columns  rarely  seen  for  ages 
past  by  any  who  could  read  it  in  the  one 
language,  and  not  seen  by  one  who  could  read 
it  in  the  other  ! 

Though  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
desert,  the  industry  of  ages  surrounded  Pal- 
myra Avith  an  oasis  of  great  fertility.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  a  noble  town,  possessing  a 
rich  soil  and  excellent  water,  and  as  being 
aUvays  the  first  care  of  the  empires  of 
Rome  and  Parthia  alike,  when  those  pow- 
ers Avere  at  war.  Situated  as  it  was  be- 
tAveen  them,  and  owing  its  Avealth  and  im- 
portance to  its  admirable  situation  for  the 
trade  betAveen  the  eastern  and  the  western 
Avorld,  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
Palmyrenes  to  preserve  the  most  perfect 
good  understanding  with  both  Parthia  and 
Rome, — a  policy  only  terminated  when  the 
victories  of  Trajan  so  completely  secured 
the  ascendency  of  Rome  that  it  became  an 
advantage  as  well  as  honour  to  Palmyra  to 
be  converted,  from  its  long  independent 
condition,  into  a  Roman  colony.  "It  Avas 
during  that  peaceful  period,  (remarks  Gib 
bon,  Avith  obvious  justice,)  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  feAV  remaining  inscriptions,  that  the 
Palmyrenians  constructed  those  temples, 
porticoes,  and  palaces  whose  ruins,  scatter- 
ed over  an  extent  of  several  miles,  have 
deserved  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers." 

At  once  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
calamitous  passages  in  the  history  of  Pal- 
myra originated,  as  only  too  often  happens 
to  both  nations  and  individuals,  in  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  promise  the  direct- 
ly opposite  result.  In  the  course  of  a  war 
between  Sapor, king  of  Persia,  and  Valerian, 
empei-or  of  Rome,  the  latter  was  made  pri 
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soner.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
Palmyrenes  in  general,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Odenathus,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Palmyra,  whose  courage  and  ability  were 
only  equalled  by  the  great  influence  he  en- 
joyed in  Palmyra.  Assembling  her  forces, 
he  warmly  espoused  the  Roman  cause  ;  and, 
after  driving  the  Persians  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, boldly  marched  upon  their  capi- 
tal, Ctesiphon,  and  seized  upon  the  treasury 
and  harem  of  the  Persian  king.  If  the 
Romans  could  .sternly  punish  their  foes,  so, 
likewise,  they  could  generously  and  mag- 
nificently reward  their  friends  ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  Odenathus  excited  so  enthusiastic  an 
admiration  that,  alike  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  by  the  acclamation  of  the  people, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  associated  withGallienus  in  the  empire. 
We  may  readily  conceive  that  the  Palmy- 
renes were  as  proud  as  their  distinguished 
fellow-citizen  himself-  could  have  been  of 
the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him,  the 
greatest  honour,  in  fact,  that  could  have 
been  conferred  upon  mortal  man  by  even 
imperial  and  imperious  Rome  herself.  Yet, 
so  blind  are  men  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
events,  that  very  event  was  but  the  first  step- 
ping-stone to  the  ruin  of  the  splendid  and 
long  prosperous  Palmyra ! 

Odenathus  had  scarcely  time  to  grow  ac- 
customed to  his  new  dignities  and  power 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  ne- 
phew. The  widow  of  Odenathus  was  the 
famous  though  unfortunate  Zenobia.  Young 
and  beautiful,  she  was  also  accomplished 
and  high-spirited,  but  imprudently  impetu- 
ous and  presumptuous  ;  and,  freed  from  the 
wise  restraint  and  authority  of  her  husband, 
her  ambition  blinded  her  into  unconscious- 
ness of  her  weakness,  and  urged  her  to  defy 
that  mighty  Rome  to  which  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs  had  only  in  vain  attempted  to 
oppose  themselves.  The  Roman  emperor, 
her  deceased  husband's  colleague,  Gallienus, 
was,  indeed,  an  exceedingly  weak  person ; 
but  she  had  to  do  with  not  only  the  emperor, 
but  also  with  the  acute  and  resolute  senators 
and  the  haughty  and  warlike  people  of  Rome  ; 
and,  however  much  we  may  admire  the 
spirit  and  regret  the  result  of  her  bold  en- 
terprise, we  cannot  but  wonder  at  her  rash- 
ness. 

Despising  Gallienus,  and  ambitious  of  in- 
dependent power,  Zenobia  formally  broke  off 
all  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  proclaim- 
ed herself  an  independent  sovereign,  under 
the  title  of  Augusta,  queen  of  the  East! 
So  wild  a  proceeding  might  almost  tempt 
one  to  doubt  her  sanity,  were  there  not 
abundant  evidence  that,  besides  her  mas- 
culine and  warlike  spirit,  Zenobia  was  men- 
tally accomplished  far  beyond  most  of  even 
the  accomplished  men  of  her  time.  "Her 
manly  understanding  (says  Gibbon)  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
she  possessed, in  equal  perfection,  the  Greek, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  languages. 
She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an  epi- 
tome of  Oriental  history,  and  familiarly 
compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato 
under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime  Lon^inus. 
The  success  of  Odenathus  was,  in 


a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  her  incompar- 
able prudence  and  fortitude."  {Decline  and 
Fall,  cap.  xi.) 

As  a  first  step  towai'ds  realizing  her  self- 
assumed  title,  Zenobia  sent  an  army  into 
Egypt,  with  the  avowed  intent  of  annex- 
ing that  country  to  her  own  dominion.  But 
what  were  the  Palnryrene  troops  1c  the 
stern  Romans?  what  a  woman,  however 
high-hearted,  to  such  a  leader  as  Aurelian  ? 
In  two  great  and  severe  battles  Zenobia  was 
utterly  worsted,  and  she  who  had  boasted 
herself  queen  of  the  East  was  fain  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Palmyra.  Nei- 
ther her  late  connexion  with  Rome,  lofty  as 
that  connexion  was,  nor  her  boasted  descent 
from  Cleopatra  and  the  Ptolemies,  could 
render  her  safe  even  there  ;  for  if  Rome  was 
magnificent  in  rewarding  friends,  she  was 
steady  and  ruthless  in  hunting  down  a  foe. 
Aurelian  followed  closely  upon  her  track, and 
so  straitly  invested  Palmyra  that  the  young, 
beautiful,  and  presumptuous  "  Queen  of  the 
East "  saw  that  nothing  but  flight  could  save 
her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe 
she  had  so  wantonly  created.  And  flight 
she  accordingly  attempted,  but  in  vain  ;  she 
was  intercepted  and  captured,  and  her  ter- 
rified people  at  once  threw  open  the  gates. 
In  general  the  citizens  were  treated  with  a 
lenity  not  very  usual  to  the  Romans  when 
provoked,  but  all  those  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  immediate  and  influential  advisers  of 
the  luckless  Zenobia  were  sternly  ordered  by 
Aurelian  to  be  put  to  death.  Amongst  these 
was  Longinus,  author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Sublime,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age  or  country. 

Having  shown  this  signal  mercy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  perpetrated  his  barbarian  re- 
venge on  the  other,  Aurelian  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  triumph,  with  the  captive 
princess  in  his  train.  But  scarcely  had  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont  ere  the  infatuated 
Palmyrenes,  untaught  and  undeterred  by 
all  that  they  had  so  recently  witnessed,  rose 
against  the  Roman  governor  and  garrison 
and  put  them  to  death,  proclaiming  them- 
selves independent.  Aurelian  was  not  the 
man  to  be  thus  bearded.  That  warlike  and 
active  emperor  countermarched  his  force  on 
the  instant,  took  the  city  by  assault,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  slew  men  and  women,  the 
old  and  the  infant,  and  even  the  very  rustics 
around.  He  also  very  effectively  prevented 
Palmyra  from  again  becoming  formidable, 
by  razing  its  walls  to  the  very  foundations. 
To  Zenobia,  however,  he  behaved  nobly.  As 
was  the  custom  of  Roman  conquerors,  he 
did,  indeed,  compel  her  to  taste  the  bitter 
humiliation  of  gracing  his  well-won  tri- 
umph ;  but,  so  far  from  carrying  his  venge- 
ance to  any  greater  or  more  deadly  lengths, 
he  actually  presented  her  with  an  elegant 
villa  on  the  Tiber,  and  enabled  her  to  live  in 
the  style  of  a  Roman  matron  of  the  first  rank  ; 
—a  style  which  she  would  never,  probably, 
have  exceeded,  but  for  the  ill-omened  pood 
fortune  of  Odenathus ;  her  daughters  married 
into  patrician  families, and  the  Romanized 
race  of  Odenathus  was  still  extant  as  late 
as  the  fifth  century. 

Prom  this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered  ; 
as  Gibbon  says,  "  the  scat  of  commerce,  of 
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the  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  sank  into  an  ob- 
scure town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length 
a  miserable  village." 

The  present  village  of  Tadmor,  or  Pal- 
myra, shelters  a  population  of  scarcely  more 
than  a  hundred  souls.  These  people,  who 
occupy  about  thirty  mud- walled  huts,  are 
poorest  among  the  poorest  populations  of 
the  East,  deriving  their  subsistence  from 
the  rearing  of  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  and 
from  miserably  ill  cultivating  a  few  scat- 
tered patches  of  that  land  which  once  teemed 
with  plenty  and  smiled  in  the  gladness  of 
the  rich  harvest.  So  passeth  away  the  glory 
of  this  earth ! 


There  only  remains,  to  complete  our  ac- 
count of  the  topography  of  Syria,  to  mention 
the  extensive  tract  of  The  Hauran,  to  the 
southward  of  Damascus.  The  Hauran  em- 
braces a  tract  of  not  less  than  seventy  miles 
from  north  to  south,  by  fifty  miles  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  greater  portion 
consists  of  a  vast  level  plain,  distinguished 
as  En-Nukrah :  this  is  bounded  to  the  east 
by  a  hilly  tract,  called  Jebel  Hauran.  The 
former  of  these  divisions  formed  the  Auran- 
itis,  the  latter  (together  with  a  stony  region 
called  the  Ledja,  immediately  north-west  of 
the  hilly  district)  the  Trachonitis,  of  ancient 
geography.  The  whole  region  is  destitute 
of  running  streams,  but  derives,  in  most  sea- 
sons, a  sufficient  supply  of  water  from  the 
rains,  which  are  preserved  in  under-ground 
tanks  or  cisterns,  as  usual  in  the  East. 

The  plain  of  Hauran  is  almost  destitute  of 
inhabitants  in  the  pi'esent  day,  but  bears  the 
evidence  of  former  cultivation,  and  is  thickly 
covered  with  ruined  villages.  In  the  hilly 
tract  to  the  eastward  there  are  several  po- 
pulous villages.  The  principal  place  in  the 
entire  region  is  Bosra,  (the  Bostra  of  the 
ltoman  writers  and  the  Bozrah  of  the  Old 
Testament,)  which  was  formerly  a  city  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  ruins  are  still 
extensive,  and  are  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  other  writers.  Under  Trajan, 
Bostra  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Alexander  Severus. 


We  have  described  at  some  length  the  most 
famous  localities  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
but  before  leaving  those  interesting  portions 
of  the  Turkish  empire  we  must  place  before 
the  reader  the  following  highly  valuable  ob- 
servations upon  their  climate  and  natural 
productions,  derived  from  the  volumes  of 
Col.  Chesney. 

Owing  to  its  mountains,  Syria,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  warm  country, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral parts,  almost  every  variety  of  tempera- 
ture, sometimes  within  the  short  space  of 
one  day's  journey  ;  and  the  climate  is  in  con- 
sequence very  trying  to  the  Eui'opean  con- 
stitution. In  those  tracts  which  are  most 
peopled  there  are  three  kinds  of  temperature, 
viz.  the  cold,  the  warm  and  humid,  and  the 
warm  and  dry. 


The  first  belongs  to  the  country  between 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  range  and 
the  mountains  on  whose  summits  lies  per- 
petual snow  ;  throughout  this  tract  a  sharp 
winter,  like  that  of  the  north  of  Germany,  is 
experienced  from  the  end  of  October  to 
April,  when  a  comparatively  mild  spring 
succeeds ;  this  is  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  the  powerful  heat  of  summer,  and 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  vine,  the  white 
mulberry,  the  olive-tree, the  cotton  plant,  &c. 

The  second  embraces  the  slopes  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with 
the  adjacent  plains  of  Akka,  Tripoli,  Baal- 
bek, Antioch,  Beyrout,  and  Tyre,  also  those 
in  the  interior,  such  as  Esdraelon,partof  Pe- 
raea,  the  western  side  of  Damascus,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  &c,  in  which  tracts  the  winters 
are  so  mild  that  oranges,  bananas,  and  other 
rich  fruits,  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The 
summer,  however,  brings  with  it  a  clammy 
and  oppressive,  although  fertilizing  heat, 
and  the  winter  and  summer  have  each  a 
rainy  season.  The  first  continues  at  inter- 
vals from  November  to  January,  and  the 
second,  setting  in  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
speedily  fills  the  grain. 

A  comparatively  mild  winter  prevails, 
with  some  rain,  and  occasional  intervals  of 
frost  and  snow,  in  the  third  climate,  which 
comprehends  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Syria;  the  snow,  however,  only  x'emains  on 
the  ground  for  a  short  time.  A  high  degree 
of  temperature,  accompanied  by  dry  parch- 
ing winds,  belongs  to  the  summer  in  this 
zone.  The  winds  here  alluded  to  come 
from  the  bordering  desert,  and  sweep  over 
the  tracts  stretching  southward,  as  well  as 
the  pasture-grounds  northward  and  east- 
ward of  the  capital ;  and  their  effect  is  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  these  tracts  being 
screened  from  the  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail between  the  coast  and  the  western 
slopes  of  Lebanon. 

The  latter  portions,  and  indeed  many 
other  parts  of  the  Syrian  territory,  are  in- 
salubrious, as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  principal  towns ;  for  Jaffa, 
Acre,  Saida,  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Tortosa,  Bey- 
rout, and  even  Damascus,  suffer  at  certain 
times  from  fever;  and  to  this  may  be  added 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  The  rest  of 
the  territory,  particularly  the  plains  to- 
wards and  bordering  upon  the  desert,  may 
be  considered  healthy,  although  the  mortal- 
ity is  considerable,  especially  during  the 
visitations  of  the  plague,  which,  from  pa- 
tients being  abandoned  by  their  friends, 
(through  fear  of  contagion  rather  than  from 
the  violence  of  the  disease  itself,)  sweeps 
away  thousands.  Not  even  in  the  west  docs 
the  patient  who  is  attacked  get  anything 
like  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  being  wholly 
or  partly  deserted ;  though  the  disease  seems 
to  be  only  a  form  of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  districts  of  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Da- 
mascus, three  descriptions  of  soil  prevail. 
In  general  that  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Palestine  and  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a  groat  measure  from  the 
debris  of  rocks,  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  districts  of  Lebanon,  the 
Hauran,  and  Ledja,  with  the  mountainous 
countries   of  Judaea,  are  composed;    it   is 
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mixed,  however,  with  the  alluvium  con- 
stantly brought  down  by  the  irrigating 
streams.  The  natural  harshness  of  the  soil 
is  overcome  by  industry,  pud  the  slopes  and 
terraces  are  rendered  sufficiently  fertile, 
while  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  are 
naturally  productive. 

The  second  and  richest  district  are  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon,  Zabulon,  Baalbek,  part 
of  the  Decapolis,  and  Damascus,  as  well  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Orontes,  which 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  a  fat  loamy  soil, 
like  that  of  the  plain  of  Umk  and  other  tracts 
in  northern  Syria.  Being  almost  without  a 
pebble,  it  becomes,  when  dry,  a  fine  brown 
earth,  like  garden  mould,  which,  when  sa- 
turated by  the  rains,  is  almost  a  quagmire, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  summer  becomes  a 
marsh ;  when  cultivated,  most  abundant 
crops  of  the  finest  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain, 
are  obtained. 

The  remainder  of  the  territory  chiefly 
consists  of  the  plains  called  Barr  by  the 
Arabs,  and  Midbar  by  the  Hebrews,  each 
word  signifying  simply  a  tract  of  land  left 
entirely  to  nature,  and  being  applied  to  the 
pasture  tracts  about  almost  every  town  in 
Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  veget- 
ation almost  entirely  fails.  Such  spots  pre- 
vail in  the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side 
of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  mostly  an 
indurated  clay  with  irregular  ridges  of 
limestone  hills  separating  different  parts  of 
the  surface.  The  better  description  of  soil 
is  occasionally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  some 
of  our  downs,  but  is  covered  with  the  liquo- 
rice plant,  mixed  with  aromatic  shrubs, 
and  occasionally  some  dwarf  trees,  such  as 
the  tamarisk  and  acacia.  Many  of  the  tracts 
eastward  of  the  Jordan  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, particularly  those  near  the  Hauran, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Roman  Arabia, 
had  Bozra  for  its  capital. 

The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently  coated 
with  pebbles  and  black  flints,  having  little 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation ;  their  cheer- 
less and  monotonous  aspect  being  relieved 
at  intervals  only  by  the  phenomenon  of: 
mirage.  Such  are  the  greater  portions  of 
the  tracts  southward  of  Gaza  and  Hebron, 
and  that  part  of  the  Damascus  pashalic 
which  borders  upon  Arabia  Dcserta,  where 
scarcity  of  water  has  produced  a  wilderness, 
which  at  best  is  only  capable  of  nourishing 
a  limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  : 
its  condition  is  the  worst  in  summer,  at 
which  season  little  or  no  rain  falls  through- 
out the  eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Mineral  productions,  as  far  as  they  are  at 
present  known,  appear  to  be  but  few.  Iron 
is  abundant  in  the  Kesrouan,  and  coal  is 
worked  near  Bey  rout;  silver,  quicksilver, 
bitumen,  and  iron,  have  been  found  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  near  Kasibiyah;  and,  as 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  bitumen  is  collected 
at  the  Dead  Sea ;  rock-salt  is  also  found  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  As  yet,  however, 
there  is  not  any  appearance  of  either  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  or  gold,  in  the  country ;  al- 
though, from  these  metals  being  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  eventually  be  found. 

As  in  northern  Syria,  jackals,  foxes,  hy- 


aenas, and  wild  boars,  are  numerous ;  and 
there  are  leopards,  porcupines,  and  some 
bears.  The  other  animals,  including  such 
as  are  domestic,  are  the  same  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  excepting,  perhaps, 
lions  and  wolves,  which  probably  are  no 
longer  found  southward  of  the  Aleppo  dis- 
trict. But  the  wild  goat,  the  bouquetin  of  the 
Alps,  appears  in  the  Hauran  and  other  parts. 

Camels  and  horses  are  numerous,  chiefly 
of  the  Arabian  breeds ;  but  of  the  former, 
the  heavier  and  more  enduring  animals,  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  with  the  race  of  Turco- 
mania,  are  wanting;  the  asses  and  mules, 
especially  the  former,  are,  however,  greatly 
superior  to  those  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The 
heavy- tailed  sheep,  and  goats  with  long  hair 
and  pendant  ears,  are  the  ordinary  animals 
of  these  classes.  The  fine  Macedonian  grey- 
hound with  a  feathered  tail  is  also  com- 
monly employed  by  the  amateurs  of  the 
chace  ;  while  in  almost  every  ruin  through- 
out the  country  a  covey  of  grey  partridges 
may  be  flushed,  and  one  or  two  jackals 
started.  Flocks  of  a  kind  of  pigeon-quail, 
called  Katta,  and  a  green  parrot  noticed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  abound  in  the  spring. 
The  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  and  other 
birds,  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Aleppo  ; 
nor  is  that  scourge  of  the  husbandman,  the 
locust,  wanting  as  the  grain  advances. 

The  extremes  of  temperature  experienced 
in  this  country  give  a  corresponding  variety 
of  vegetable  productions.  Besides  the  trees 
mentioned  elsewhere,  as  the  terebinth,  ole- 
ander, cypress,  poplar,  acacia,  juniper,  and 
tamarisk,  there  are  many  others — amongst 
them  the  cedar,  the  butm  or  wild  pistachio, 
the  nopal,  a  kind  of  broom  of  large  size,  the 
kharub  or  locust-tree,  the  date,  the  defle,  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegran- 
ate. Almonds  and  other  common  fruits,  as 
grapes  and  olives,  are  more  flourishing  in  the 
central  and  southern  than  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Syria.  The  sweet-honied  reed,  the 
well-known  sugar-cane,  is  still  grown  where 
the  Crusaders  found  it  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Indigo  is  cultivated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  some  places  along  the 
Jordan  ;  and  cochineal  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced about  Tripoli.  At  the  latter  place, 
and  around  Beyrout,  as  well  as  Damascus, 
and  in  the  interesting  districts  of  the  Leba- 
non, silk  is  produced,  but  with  a  proportion 
of  hemp,  tobacco,  and  occasionally  in  some 
few  places  a  little  cotton.  The  grains  cul- 
tivated in  central  Syria  and  Palestine  are 
wheat, dhourra,  barley,  jinvar,  Indian  corn, 
and  sesame  ;  and  besides  artichokes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c,  the  ada,  an  excellent  kind  of 
lentile,  the  badintohaus,  or  egg-plant,  with 
the  other  vegetables  of  northern  Syria,  are 
cultivated.  The  grain  harvest,  which  is  the 
principal  one,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
or  early  in  Juue  ;  later,  the  hummus,  a  kind 
of  vetch,  comes  in  with  other  crops,  but  on 
a  small  scale ;  for  apathy,  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  Turk,  causes  the  quantity,  particu- 
larly of  grain,  to  be  regulated  by  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  people  rather  than  by 
the  capability  of  the  soil  and  the  advantages 
of  an  export  trade. 1 

1  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Eu- 
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The  provinces  to  which  we  now  propose 
to  conduct  the  reader — the  high  upland  re- 
gion in  which  the  Euphrates  and  other  great 
rivers  of  western  Asia  have  their  origin,  and 
the  fertile  plains  through  which  they  after- 
wards roll  their  waters  —  embrace  tracts 
which  were  formerly  among  the  most  popu- 
lous and  fertile  in  Asia,  and  the  site  of  its 
mightiest  as  well  as  most  ancient  empires. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  are  now  the  most 
completely  ruined,  crushed,  and  utterly  de- 
sert. Elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen ,  the  vanish- 
ed peoples  and  monarchs  of  a  by-gone  day 
have  left  massive  and  magnificent  proofs, 
ruins  though  they  be,  of  their  wealth  and 
grandeur.  But  here,  though  lofty  mountain 
and  flowing  river  and  extended  plain  seem 
to  invite  culture  and  promise  wealth,  and 
though  the  traveller  still  finds  land  every- 
where traversed  by  mounds,  dykes,  and  ca- 
nals, that  bear  evidence  to  its  antique  wealth 
and  teeming  population,  all,  all  is  mere  de- 
solation, all  has  long  since  "  crumbled  into 
dust."  And  yet  what  empires  once  occu- 
pied and  enjoyed  this  then  fair  and  pleas- 
ant land !  Nineveh,  Babylon  !  "What  names  ! 
Alas  !  they  have  long  been  but  names !  And 
that  still  more  extensive  empire  of  which 
their  sites  formed  but  a  portion,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  considerable  one, — that  em- 
pire of  the  magnificent  Caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
an  empire  the  territories  of  which  were  at 
once  Asiatic,  African,  and  European,  what 
is  it  now  ?  A  mere  pashalic  of  Turkey,  and 
far  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  or  most  im- 
portant of  them.  Turk  and  Tartar  by  turns 
have  brought  hither  the  hand  of  the  foeman 
and  the  spoiler,  and  rendered  this  region, 
which  a  wise  government  and  an  industri- 
ous and  untrammelled  population  might  even 
yet  render  one  of  the  most  important  in  all 
Asia,  a  debateable  land  and  a  battle-field  for 
the  Russian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Turk. 

The  summit  of  this  territory  is  occupied 
by  Armenia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  which 
long  maintained  its  independence,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  done  so  far 
longer  had  not  its  sovereign,  Tigranes, 
rashly  entered  \ipon  a  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom,  under  Lucullus  and  Pom- 
pey,  it  was  conquered  and  made  a  rn^re 
tributary  to  Rome.  Subsequently,  when 
the  Parthian s  checked  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms,  Armenia  again  recovered  its 
independence,  which  it  preserved  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
Abbas,  Schah  of  Persia,  laid  waste  a  great 
portion  of  this  territory,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining 
an  army  for  his  implacable  foes  the  Turks. 
Thousands  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  per- 
ished of  absolute  famine,  many  were  by  the 
orders  of  Schah  Abbas  removed  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  Ispahan  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  survivors  sought  refuge  in  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia, and  India,  where  their  present  descend- 
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ants  commonly  attain  to  great  wealth  as 
traders,  bankers,  agents,  or  interpreters. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  Constantinople, 
where  they  are  distinguished  alike  for  their 
prosperity  and  their  probity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Armenia  was 
given  up  to  the  Russians  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  and  in  1827  that  power  obtained 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  province  of  Erivan. 
Notwithstanding  the  rigid  despotism  of 
Russia,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  its  rule  over  this  portion  of  Armenia 
has  been  in  some  respects  beneficial.  For- 
merly numerous  petty  chieftains  vexed  and 
spoiled  the  peaceable  inhabitants  with  ever- 
recurring  plunder  and  violence.  All  these 
disorders  have  been  sternly  and  completely 
stopped  by  the  Russian  power,  and  we  were 
some  years  since  assured  by  Colonel  Mon- 
teith  that  life  and  property  are  so  well  pro- 
tected in  the  Russo-Armenian  territory 
that  "  you  may  travel  in  perfect  security 
with  post-horses  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Phasis  to  the  Kour  and  the  Caspian,  through 
countries  in  which,  as  recently  as  1815,  the 
roads  were  all  but  impracticable,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  unrestrained  attacks  of  rob- 
bers and  other  banditti."  The  power  of 
Russia  to  produce  subjection  to  her  will  in 
conquered  lands  is  tolerably  well  known, 
and  ''order  reigns" — whether  at  Warsaw 
or  elsewhere — wherever  the  double-headed 
eagle  is  reared  as  a  standard,  and  the  law 
of  the  knout  is  enforced.  The  "order"  of 
silence  and  slavery — poor  compensation  for 
the  self-assertion  of  independence,  and  the 
betrayed  rights  of  nations! 

Excepting  the  Jews,  there  is  no  people  so 
widely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  the  Armenians.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  both  Africa  and  America ;  in  Constanti- 
nople and  its  vicinity  there  are  said  to  be 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them,  about 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  in  India,  and  about  a 
fourth  of  that  number  in  Hungary  and  the 
adjoining  territories.  The  whole  number 
of  Armenians  has  been  estimated  at  about 
two  millions,  which  is  probably  rather  below 
than  over  the  mark. 

The  Armenians  are  Christians, not  greatly 
differing  from  the  Greek  Catholics.  Their 
nurtubeds,  or  priests,  are  not  merely  per- 
mitted but  even  obliged  to  marry,  while  the 
bishops  and  patriarchs  are  vowed  to  celi- 
bacy. The  officiating  priests  are  elected  by 
their  flocks,  and  derive  their  support,  not 
from  a  fixed  state  allowance,  but  from  fees 
and  perquisites;  yet  they  are  commonly 
said  to  be  both  illiterate  and  inattentive, 
and  far  from  being  irreproachable  in  their 
morals.  The  great  majority  of  the  Arme- 
nians reject  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
acknowledge  that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Ech- 
miadzin, whose  official  seat  is  the  celebrated 
Convent  of  the  Three  Churches,  at  Erivan, 
the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  from  which 
city  it  is  about  thirteen  miles  distant  to  the 
westward. 

Mount  Ararat,  the  Armenian  name  of 
which  is  Macis—  (to  the  Turks  and  Persians 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Agri-dagh,) — 
is  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
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Erivan,  and  is  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rus- 
sian, the  Turkish,  and  the  Persian  empires. 
The  summit  of  this  famous  mountain,  upon 
which  tradition  says  that  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge,  has  been  found  to  be  17,323  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  loftier  than  the  highest  peak  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  Switzerland,  and  is  perpetually 
crowned  with  ice  and  snow.  It  was  until  so 
lately  as  1829  deemed  an  impossibility  to 
reach  the  summit,  but  in  that  year  that 
difficult  task  was  successfully  achieved  by 
Professor  Parrot,  of  Dorpat ,  and  Abich,  an- 
other Russian  traveller,  has  since  accom- 
plished the  same  feat.  The  mountain  consists 
in  reality  of  two  peaks,  distinguished  as  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Ararat.  The  latter  is 
13,093  feet  above  the  sea.  The  word  Ararat, 
as  used  in  the  Bible,  appears  to  apply  to 
Armenia  in  a  general  sense,  so  that  by  the 
expression  "the  Mountains  of  Ararat,"  any 
of  the  numerous  hills  which  cover  the  sur- 
face of  that  country  may  be  understood. 

The  Turkish  portion  of  Armenia  compre- 
hends the  important  pashalic  of  Erzeroom, 
together  with  the  smaller  pashalics  of  Kars, 
Bayazid,  Moosh,  and  Van.  These  territories 
occupy  the  space  that  extends  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Trebizond  (along  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine)  to  the  source  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  thence  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat— a 
high  plateau,  with  a  climate  that  exhibits 
the  severest  extremes  alike  of  summer  heat 
and  winter  cold.  Erzeroom,  the  principal 
city  in  this  region,  stands  upon  a  plain  that 
is  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
description  of  its  winter  aspect  by  Mr.  Cur- 
zon,i  might  serve  for  the  experiences  of 
recent  Arctic  navigators.  "A  bright  sky 
there  was,  with  the  sun  shining  away  as  if 
it  was  all  right,  but  his  rays  gave  no  heat, 
and  only  put  your  eyes  out  with  its  glare 
upon  the  snow.  The  glare  has  an  extraor- 
dinary effect,  sometimes  bringing  on  snow- 
blindness,  and  raising  blisters  on  the  face 
precisely  like  those  which  are  produced  by 
exposure  to  extreme  heat.  Another  incon- 
:  venience  has  an  absurd  effect;  the  breath, 
!  out  of  doors,  congeals  upon  the  moustaches 
i  and  beard,  and  speedily  produces  icicles, 
j  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  opening  the 
mouth.  My  moustaches  were  converted 
each  day  into  two  sharp  icicles,  and  if  any- 
thing came  against  them  it  hurt  horribly.  . 

I A  curious  phenomenon  might  also  be 

.  observed  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the  sub- 
terranean stables  being  opened,  when,  al- 
though the  day  was  clear  and  fine  without, 
the  warm  air  within  immediately  congealed 
i  into  a  little  fall  of  snow." 
I      Erzeroom  is  a  flourishing  city,  with  some 
!  manufactures  of  leather,  carpets,  &c,  and 
j  a  considerable  transit  trade.     The  present 
population,    variously    estimated    at    from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand,  is,  however,  much 
below  its  amount  at  a  former  period.    Erze- 
room is  115  miles  in  direct  distance  from 
Trebizond,  in  the  direction  of  S.  E. — Hassan 
Ka'eh,  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward,  a  for- 
mer trading-station  of  the  Genoese,  has  now 


little  beyond  its  ruined  castle  to  attract  no- 
tice. 

The  tOAvn  of  Kars  (12,000  inhabitants)  lies 
in  the  direction  of  N.  E.  from  Erzeroom,  at 
a  distance  of  110  miles,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  frontier  line  between  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  empires.  The  stream  beside 
which  it  is  built  (and  which  bears  the  same 
name;  flows  into  the  Arpa-chai,  which  joins 
the  river  Kour.  The  houses  of  Kars  are 
nearly  all  built  of  black  basalt. 

Kars  has  acquired  an  important  place  in 
modern  history  from  the  gallant  (though 
unavailing)  defence  made  by  its  brave  gar- 
rison during  a  prolonged  siege  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1855.    (See  ante,  p.  305), 

The  ruins  of  Anni — once  the  capital  of  an 
independent  Armenian  kingdom,  now  only 
marking  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  deserted 
town — lie  twenty  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Kars, 
upon  a  rocky  peninsula  that  overhangs  the 
stream  of  the  Arpa-chai. 

The  plain  of  Bayazid  is  further  to  the 
southward.  The  town  of  that  name  (150 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Erzeroom,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  base  of  the  lofty  Ararat)  is 
famous  for  a  magnificent  monastery,  but  is 
now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  in  great  part 
deserted.  Its  present  population  is  only  5000. 

Moosh,  a  badly-built  place,  with  only  5000 
inhabitants,  though  the  capital  of  a  pasha- 
lic, lies  eighty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Erzeroom,  upon  a  conical-shaped  hill.  The 
stream  of  the  Murad-su,  as  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Euphrates  is  called,  flows  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  of  the  town.  The 
bazaars  of  Moosh  are  stated  to  be  well  sup- 
plied. The  chief  part  of  its  population  is 
Armenian. 

The  large  lake  of  Van  (above  200  miles  in 
circuit)  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Moosh. 
The  tOAvn  of  that  name,  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  has  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  usual  characteristics  of  Oriental  towns 
— dirty,  narrow,  and  ill-paved  streets.  Its 
citadel,  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  crowns 
an  adjacent  height. 

The  pashalic  of  Diarbekir  is  situated  on 
a  lower  level,  in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the 
upper  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  terminated 
to  the  north  by  the  high  mountain-range  of 
Asi-Kour,  the  ancient  Niphates. 

The  town  of  Diarbekir  stands  (says  Col. 
Chesney)  upon  an  elevated  rocky  range, 
stretching  from  the  citadel,  at  its  north- 
western extremity,  towards  the  south- 
west, in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and  is  about 
200  yards  from  the  river  at  the  nearest 
point.  The  citadel  is  on  a  precipitous  mass 
of  volcanic  rock,  to  which  the  walls  of 
the  town  are  joined.  These  are  high,  well 
built,  and  strong,  being  flanked  by  72  tow- 
ers, which,  like  tht  walls  and  even  the 
houses,  are  constructed  of  lava,  mixed  with 
the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  The  walls 
enclose  a  space  of  which  the  circumference 
is  about  five  miles.  The  houses  are  flat- 
roofed  and  two  stories  high,  the  lower  one 
of  stone,  and  the  upper  of  clay;  and  the 
buildings  rise  in  stages,  like  a  succession  of 
terraces,  one  above  another.     The  streets 
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are  paved,  and  there  are  sixteen  mosques, 
most  of  them  covered  with  lead. 

Diarbekir  in  its  prosperity-  contained 
40,000  houses,  with  numerous  cotton-looms 
constantly  at  work  ;  and  it  enjoyed  an  active 
trade  in  gall-nuts,  not  only  with  Koordistan, 
but  also  with  India,  on  one  side,  through 
Bagdad,  and  with  Europe,  through  Aleppo, 
on  the  other ;  but  at  present  there  are 
scarcely  8000  houses,  and  its  commerce  is 
almost  annihilated. 

The  situation  of  Diarbekir  is  admirably 
calculated  for  that  of  a  great  commercial 
city,  and  nothing  appears  necessary  to  re- 
vive its  ancient  importance  but  the  removal 
of  the  chief  cause  of  its  decline;  namely, 
the  insecurity  of  its  commercial  communica- 
tions with  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Koordistan, 
dud  with  the  estuary  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 

Mr.  Brant,  who  was  at  Diarbekir  in 
1835,  states  that  the  manufactures  had 
sunk  to  the  loAvest  ebb,  that  the  trade  with 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad  had  become  very  trifling, 
and  that  the  Koordish  robbers  had  devas- 
tated the  adjacent  villages,  and  were  so 
audacious  and  so  utterly  unchecked  by  the 
government  that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  the 
protection  of  the  walls  excepting  in  nu- 
merous and  well-armed  parties.  The  natives 
call  the  town  Amid,  by  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographer  Abul- 
feda.  This  appellation  is  derived  from  its 
ancient  name,  Amida. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  north-westward 
of  Diarbekir,  and  not  far  distant  from  the 
source  of  the  Tigris,  is  the  town  of  Argana 
Maden,  with  4000  inhabitants.  It  derives 
some  importance  from  its  rich  copper-mines. 
Keban  Maden,  another  mining  town,  with 
four  or  five  hundred  families,  is  further  to 
the  N.  W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Its  mines  yield  argentiferous  galena.  Both 
places  lie  within  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
district,  and  one  which  is  rich  in  iron  and 
other  ores,  besides  those  named  above. 


Crossing  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
the  traveller  reaches  the  mountainous 
country  of  Koordistan,  inhabited,  as  the 
name  implies,  by  the  Koords,  a  singularly 
warlike  and  fierce  people,  whose  subjection 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte  can  scarcely  be  called 
more  than  nominal.  Bitlis,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  this  district,  ranks  as  the  capital, 
but  the  Koords  for  the  most  part  dwell  under 
their  several  leaders  (or  Khans)  in  strong 
mountain-fortresses.  The  town  of  Bitlis  is 
commanded  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  these 
forts, and  consists  of  well-built  stonehouses, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious and  pleasant  gardens,  which  afford 
the  population  an  abundance  of  fine  fruits 
and  vegetables  ;  but  it  has  but  little  exteimal 
trade,  owing  to  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
Koords.  Bitlis  is  situated  in  a  wide  ravine, 
traversed  by  a  stream  which  joins  the  Ti- 
gris, and  about  ten  miles  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Lake  Van.  Its  population,  con- 
sisting of  Koords,  Turks,  and  Armenians, 
numbers  about  10,000. 

The  town  of  Sert,  supposed  to  represent 
the  ancient  Tigranocorta,  is  about  forty 
miles    S.  W.  of  the  last-mentioned   town, 


but  though  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
brief  empire  of  Tigranes,  it  is  now  merely  a 
large  village  of  scattered  forts,  protected  by 
both  walls  and  moats.  The  Koordish  chief- 
tains who  own  these  isolated  castles  boast 
that  they  can  trace  their  pedigree  back  to 
Noah ;  they  have  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  followers,  whom,  however,  they  ge- 
nerally treat  Avith  kindness  and  familiarity. 


On  the  tipper  Euphrates,  and  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  from  Diarbekir,  where 
the  mountain-lands  of  Armenia  gradually 
descend  to  the  fiat  and  desert  sands  of  Meso- 
potamia, is  the  small  pashalic  of  Orfah. 
The  town  of  Orfah  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Edessa,  a  city  of  great  note  and  im- 
portance under  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  also  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders, to  one  of  whose  leaders  it  gave  the 
title  of  Count.  It  has  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  magni- 
ficent mosque  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  who,  with  his  father  Terah,  dwelt 
at  Haran  when  "  they  went  forth  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,"  which  place  Orfah  is  supposed 
to  represent.  Haran  is  found  in  a  village 
which  still  bears  that  name,  situated  about 
five-and-twenty  miles  to  the  south-eastward 
of  Orfah.  Racca,  anciently  called  Nicepho- 
rium,  and  a  favourite  town  of  the  celebrated 
Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid, — Bir  or  Beer, 
Avhich  has  a  bridge  of  boats  to  afford  a 
passage  across  the  river, — and  the  ancient 
Zeugma,  now  called  by  the  name  of  Roum 
Kala,  and  where  there  is  a  fort  which  de- 
fended the  great  Roman  military  road, — are 
all  places  of  some  consequence  that  enliven 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  the  tra- 
veller enters  the  great  plain  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  This 
plain,  the  Mesopotamia  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy, is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ai> 
jezireh.  The  eastward  portion  of  this  tract, 
with  the  narrower  plain  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  formed  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Assyria,  and  the  whole  region  was 
included  in  the  wide-spread  limits  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Though  portions  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  are  sandy  and  rocky, 
most  of  it  might  be  profitably  tilled,  but 
a  fierce  and  nomade  population  of  Arabs 
and  Koords  causes  it  to  be  much  neglected. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Al-jezireh  falls  with- 
in the  modern  pashalic  of  Mosul,  which 
extends  along  either  side  of  the  Tigris. 

The  capital  of  the  pashalic  is  the  tOAvn  of 
3Losul,  situated  on  the  right  or  western 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Diarbekir,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Bagdad,  in  the  direction 
of  N.  N.  W.  Mosul  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
which  are  entered  by  eight  gates,  and  has 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  more  flourishing  and  prosperous  than 
Turkish  cities  in  general,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable share  of  caravan  traffic.  The 
houses  of  Bagdad  and  Mosul  (says  Mr. 
Layard)  are  provided  with  under-ground 
apartments,  in  which  the  inhabitants  pass 
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tlie  day  during  the  summer  months.  They 
are  generally  ill-lighted, and  the  air  is  close 
and  frequently  unwholesome  ;  but  still  they 
offer  a  welcome  retreat  during  the  hot 
weather,  when  it  is  impossible  to  sit  in  a 
room.  At  sunset  the  people  emerge  from 
these  subterranean  chambers,  and  congre- 
gate on  the  roofs,  where  they  spread  their 
carpets,  eat  their  evening  meal,  and  pass 
the  night. 

Mosul  is  of  some  fame  in  Oriental  history, 
in  connexion  with  the  events  of  the  Tniddlc 
ages :  its  walls  withstood  the  fierce  hosts  of 
Saladin,  and  the  ferocious  Tartar  conqueror 
Genjiz  Khan  once  deluged  its  streets  with 
blood.  But  its  present  interest  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  fact  of  its  constituting  the 
starting-point  for  that  field  of  Assyrian  re- 
search which  has  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  own  countryman 
Mr.  Layard,  and  the  French  savant  M. 
Botta.  Mosul  stands  opposite  to  the  ancient 
Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh,  whose  monu- 
ments, buried  during  ages — ages  which  in 
themselves  have  sufficed  for  the  successive 
historic  periods  of  younger  nations,  and 
within  the  compass  of  which  the  rise  and 
fall  of  other  empires  have  been  again  and 
again  enacted,  —  are  now  restored  to  the 
light  of  day,  to  afford  instruction  and  de- 
light to  the  scholar  and  the  unlettered  alike. 
"  The  Nineveh  of  Scripture ;  the  Nineveh  of 
the  oldest  historians ;  the  Nineveh — twin 
sister  of  Babylon — glorying  in  a  civilization 
of  pomp  and  power  all  traces  of  which  were 
believed  to  be  gone  ;  the  Nineveh  in  which 
the  captive  tribes  of  Israel  had  laboured 
and  wept, — has,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  cen- 
turies, been  again  brought  to  light."  The 
proofs  of  ancient  splendour  have  been  once 
more  beheld  by  living  eyes,  the  enterprise 
of  the  explorer  has  revealed  to  an  astonished 
and  curious  world  the  temples,  palaces,  and 
idols  of  ancient  Assyria,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  draftman's  skill  has  familiarized  the 
nations  of  the  west  with  the  representations 
of  warfare,  and  with  the  triumphs  of  peaceful 
art,  as  practised  by  the  Assyrian  people. 

A  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Tigris — there 
four  hundred  feet  wide  —  connects  Mosul 
with  the  opposite  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  That  huge  and  misshapen  mounds  of 
earth  and  rubbish  extended  along  these 
banks,  and  stretched  some  distance  inland, 
and  that  these  mounds  coincided  with  the 
site  assigned  to  Nineveh,  had  long  been 
known,  and  the  fact  had  attracted  the  cu- 
riosity of  many  inquiring  travellers.  Itich 
and  Niebuhr,  with  others,  had  examined 
them,  but  without  any  important  result. 
Nor  was  anything  of  importance  relative 
to  the  remains  of  the  buried  city  brought  to 
light  until  the  date  of  the  excavations  com- 
menced by  the  French  consular  agent  at 
Mosul,  M.  Botta,  at  the  close  of  1842.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  explorations, 
amidst  a  disorganized  population  such  as 
that  of  Turkey,  are  greater  than  can  readily 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  studied 
Oriental  usages  and  prejudices.  The  insa- 
lubrity of  the  marshy  tracts  which  often 
adjoin   the    mounds,  and    the    insufficient 
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means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  steady  and 
regular  labour,  are  the  least  of  these  diffi- 
culties. The  obstacles  constantly  thrown 
in  the  way  by  the  Turkish  authorities  are  of 
greater  moment,  and  the  superstitious  pre- 
judices of  an  ignorant  Moslem  population 
are  more  obstructive  still.  Orientals  always 
connect  the  idea  of  such  researches  with 
the  thought  of  buried  treasures,  (not  of 
ancient  art,  as  the  Assyrian  monuments 
really  are,  but  of  gold  and  silver,)  which 
they  fancy  that  the  explorer  sti'ives  to  dis- 
cover. The  inscriptions,  which  the  investi- 
gator copies  with  so  much  care,  are  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Moslem  the  talismanic  guardians 
of  these,  or  point  out  the  spots  where  they 
lie  hidden.  Some  of  them — acuter,  as  they 
doubtless  deem  themselves,  than  the  rest — 
resort  to  a  still  stranger  supposition  in  order 
to  account  for  the  fondness  of  the  busy  and 
inquiring  Frank  for  monumental  inscrip- 
tions: they  imagine  that  their  country  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  infidels,  and  that  the 
latter  search  for  inscriptions  in  order  to  dis- 
cover therein  the  title  by  which  their  rights 
may  be  proved,  and  by  the  means  of  which 
they  may  one  day  lay  claim  to  the  Ottoman 
empire ! 

M.  Botta's  examination  of  the  mounds 
that  rise  upon  the  plain  opposite  to  Mosul 
was,  as  we  have  said,  commenced  in  1842. 
Those  of  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Layard, 
were  begun  three  years  later.  The  field  of 
search,  though  within  the  same  district — 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  oppo- 
site to  Mosul — was  not  precisely  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  The  mound  of  Khorsabad,  to 
which  M.  Botta's  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
rected, is  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Mosul ;  that  of  Nimroud,  which  so  richly 
rewarded  the  labours  of  the  English  ex- 
plorer, is  lower  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  about  twenty  three  miles  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Mosul.  Huge  mounds  of 
earth — the  relics  of  former  power — are  nu- 
merous in  every  part  of  the  Assyrian  plain. 
From  the  mound  of  Tell  Afer,  says  Mr.  Lay- 
ard, looking  over  the  vast  plain  which 
stretches  thence  to  the  westward,  towards 
the  Euphrates,  "  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns 
and  villages  rose  on  all  sides  ;  and  as  the  sun 
went  down  I  counted  above  one  hundred 
mounds  throwing  their  dark  and  lengthen- 
ing shadows  across  the  plain.  These  were 
the  remains  of  Assyrian  civilization  and 
prosperity."! 

The  vast  dimensions  of  Nineveh — which 
(as  well  as  those  of  Babylon)  considerably 
exceeded  the  area  of  London,  even  in  the 
widest  extent  which  its  spreading  suburbs 
give  to  the  British  metropolis  in  the  pre- 
sent day  —  embraced  a  parallelogram  that 
measured, according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  150 
stadia  upon  each  of  its  two  longer  sides, 
and  90  stadia  at  either  extremity  :  the  en- 
tire external  boundary  being  480  stadia, 
equal  to  60  (or,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties to  74)  miles.  The  prophet  Jonah,  it  will 
be  remembered,  speaks  of  the  Assyrian 
capital  as  being  an  exceeding  great  city  of 
three  days'  journey  —  a  measure  which 
doubtless  applies  to  its  circuit,  and  which 
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coincides  with  the  dimensions  assigned  by 
the  classical  writer.  Though  of  superior 
dimensions,  however,  Nineveh  was  proba- 
bly much  less  populous  than  London — -the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  not  exceeding, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  600,000.  Within 
the  vast  space  which  its  walls  embraced, 
there  were,  doubtless,  large  open  areas,  in- 
cluding gardens  and  even  fields,  as  is  the 
case  generally  in  Oriental  towns  in  the  pre- 
sent day.l 

We  do  not  stop  to  enter  into  disputed  ques- 
tions respecting  the  exact  topography  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  or  to  attempt  the 
precise  identification  of  the  various  monu- 
ments that  have  been  discovered,  whether  at 
Nimroud  or  elsewhere,  with  the  sites  of  par- 
ticular Assyrian  towns.  Mr.  Layard  thinks 
that  the  whole  space  between  the  mounds 
of  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud — embracing  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  forty  miles — was  included 
within  the  vast  circuit  of  the  ancient  city, 
an  extent  which  seems  greater  than  even  the 
wide  dimensions  assigned  to  the  Assyrian 
capital  warrant.  The  mound  of  Khuyunjik, 
immediately  opposite  Mosul,  and  that  of 
Karamles,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-eastward, 
are  noteworthy  sites  within  the  limits  ad- 
verted to,  as  well  as  many  other  mounds  of 
less  magnitude.  The  mound  of  Khuyunjik 
— called  also  the  Kalah  (or  castle)  of  Ninawe, 
or  Nineveh — rises  steeply  from  the  plain  to 
a  height  of  forty-three  feet,  and  has  a  level 
summit,  upon  which  an  Arab  cottage  may 
here  and  there  be  seen.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Assyrian  mounds,  having  a 
circumference  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
When  first  seen,  (like  many  of  the  similar 
mounds  in  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  art,  de- 
cayed through  ages  of  neglect,)  it  appears  to 
be  a  natural  eminence ;  but  traces  of  build- 
ings are  observable  upon  nearer  examina- 
tion, and  the  whole  surface  is  found  to  be 
strewed  with  fragments  of  pottery,  covered 
with  writing  in  the  cuneiform  characters, 
bricks,  pieces  of  pavement,  and  here  and 
there  a  remnant  of  a  bas-relief.  A  smaller 
mound,  called  by  the  name  of  Nebbi  Yunus, 
(that  is,  the  Prophet  Jonah,)  is  closely  ad- 
jacent to  Khuyunjik  on  the  southward.  A 
small  building  on  its  summit — once  a  Chris- 
tian church,  now  a  Mohammedan  mosque — 
is  dedicated  to  the  divine  messenger  who 
was  sent  to  warn  the  Ninevite  people,  and 
is  reverenced  as  containing  the  prophet's 
remains. 

We  have  stayed  long  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  great  Assyrian  city,  but  we  must  not 
wholly  pass  from  the  locality  without  no- 
ticing the  mounds  of  Kalah  Sherkat  and  Al- 
Hadhr,  both  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Ti- 
gris— the  former  between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles  south  of  Mosul  and  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  river,  the  latter  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  direction  of  S.  S.  W.,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  Kalah 
Sherkat  probably  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Calah,  one  of  the  early  cities  founded 
by  Nimrod. 


I  Mr  Ains worth,  who  visited  these  ruined 
mounds  in  18^0 — (Mr.  Layard,  whose  name 
has  since  attained  so  world-wide  a  reputa- 
tion, /ormed  one  of  the  party,) — thus  de- 
scribes Kalah  Sherkat.  "  Although  familiar 
with  the  great  Babylonian  and  Chaldean 
mounds  of  Birs  Nimroud,  Mujpllibeh,  and 
Orchoe,  the  appearance  of  the  mass  of  con- 
struction now  before  us  filled  me  with 
wonder.  On  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  to 
build  a  hill  has  a  meaning ;  but  there  was 
a  strange  adherence  to  an  antique  custom 
in  thus  piling  brick  upon  brick,  without  re- 
gard to  the  cost  and  value  of  labour,  where 
hills  innumerable,  and  equally  good  and 
elevated  sites,  were  easily  to  be  found.  Al- 
though reposing  upon  solid  rock,  (red  and 
brown  sandstones,)  still  almost  the  entire 
depth  of  the  mound,  which  was  in  parts 
upwards  of  60  feet  high,  and  at  this  side  909 
yards  in  extent,  was  built  up  of  sun-burnt 
bricks,  like  the'Aker  Koof  and  the  Mujelli- 
beh,  only  without  intervening  layers  of 
reeds.  On  the  sides  of  these  lofty  artificial 
cliffs  numerous  hawks  and  crows  nestled  in 
security,  while  at  their  base  was  a  deep 
sloping  declivity  of  crumbled  materials.  On 
this  northern  face,  which  is  the  most  p  rfect 
as  well  as  the  highest,  there  occur  at  one 
point  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  with  large 
square-cut  stones,  levelled  and  fitted  to  one 
another  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  bevelled 
upon  the  faces,  as  in  many  Saracenic  struc- 
tures ;  the  top  stones  were  also  cut  away  as 
in  steps.  Mr.  Boss  deemed  this  to  be  part  of 
the  still  remaining  perfect  front,  which  was 
also  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  travellers 
now  present ;  but  so  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  style  of  an  Assyrian  mound  of 
burnt  bricks  and  this  partial  facing  of  hewn 
stone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it 
belonged  to  the  same  period,  and  if  carried 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  mound,  some 
remains  of  it  would  be  found  in  the  detritus 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  which  was  not  the 
case.  At  the  same  time  its  position  gave  to 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a  facing,  whether 
contemporary  with  the  mound  or  subse- 
quent to  it  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide, 
than  of  a  castle,  if  any  castle  or  other  edi- 
fice was  ever  erected  here  by  the  Moham- 
medans, whose  style  it  so  greatly  resembles. 
"  Our  researches  were  first  directed  to- 
wards the  mound  itself.  We  found  its  form 
to  be  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  measur- 
ing in  total  circumference  4685  yards ;  where- 
as the  Mujellibeh,  the  supposed  tower  of  Ba- 
bel, is  only  737  yards  in  circumference;  the 
great  mound  of  Borsippa,  known  as  the 
Birs  Nimroud,  762  yaras  ;  the  Kasr,  or  ter- 
raced palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  2100  yards  ; 
and  the  mound  called  Koyunjik,  at  ISine- 
veli,  2563  yards.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  this  Assyrian  ruin  on  the  Tigris,  that  it 
is  not  entirely  a  raised  mound  of  sun-burnt 
bricks  ;  on  the  contrary,  several  sections  of 
its  central  portions  displayed  the  ordinary 
pebbly  deposit  of  the  river,  a  common  allu- 
vium, and  were  swept  by  the  Tigris;  the 
mound  appeared  to  be  chiefly  a  mass  of 
rubble  and  ruins,  in  which  bricks,  pottery, 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns  lay  im- 
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bedded  in  humus,  or  alternated  with  blocks 
of  gypsum;  finally,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity the  mound  sinks  dowii  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  The  side  facing  the  river 
displayed  to  us  some  curious  structures, 
probably  laid  bare  by  floods.  They  con- 
sisted of  four  round  towers,  built  of  burnt 
bricks,  which  were  nine  inches  deep,  and 
thirteen  inches  in  width  outwards,  but  only 
ten  inches  inwards,  so  as  to  adapt  them  for 
being  built  in  a  circle.  These  towers  were 
four  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter,  well  built, 
and  as  fresh-looking  as  if  of  yesterday.  Their 
use  is  altogether  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  have  formed 
buttresses  against  the  river  ;  nor  were  they 
connected  by  a  wall.  The  general  opinion 
appeared  to  "be  in  favour  of  hydraulic  pur- 
poses, either  as  wells  or  pumps,  communi- 
cating with  the  Tigris. 

"  The  south-western  rampart  displays  oc- 
casionally the  remains  of  a  wall  constructed 
of  hewn  blocks  of  gypsum,  and  it  is  every- 
where bounded  by  a  ditch,  which,  like  the 
rampart,  encircles  the  whole  ruins. 

"  All  over  this  great  surface  we  found 
traces  of  foundations  of  stone  edifices,  with 
abundance  of  bricks  and  pottery,  as  observed 
before,  and  to  which  we  may  add,  bricks 
vitrified  with  bitumen,  as  are  found  at  Ka- 
habah,  Babylon,  and  other  ruins  of  the  same 
epoch  ;  bricks  with  impressions  of  straw, 
&c,  sun-dried,  burnt,  and  vitrified',  and 
painted  pottery  with  colours  still  very  per- 
fect ;  but  after  two  hours'  unsuccessful  search 
by  Messrs.  Mitford,  Layard,  and  myself,  Mr. 
Rassam  was  the  first  to  pick  up  a  brick 
close  to  our  station,  on  which  were  well- 
defined  and  indubitable  arrow-headed  cha- 
racters." 1 

On  leaving  Kalah  Sherkat,  the  party  di- 
rected their  course  towards  the  mound  of 
Al-Hadhr,  the  exact  position  of  which  was 
only  known  to  them  by  hearsay.  "  Opinions 
respecting  its  probable  position  (says  Mr. 
Ainsworth)  were  in  favour  of  some  mounds 
which  Avere  visible  in  the  extreme  distance 
to  the  south-west,  and  having  great  faith  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Bedouin,  who  also  took  this 
view  of  the  subject,  we  started  in  that  direc- 
tion, although  the  compass  indicated  a  more 
northerly  course.  After  two  and  a  quarter 
hours'  quick  travelling,  still  over  prairies 
and  undulating  country,  we  came  to  the 
supposed  ruins,  which  turned  out  to  be  bare 
hills  of  sandstone,  the  southern  termination 
of  a  low  ridge.  Although  pestered  by  sand 
flies,  we  stopped  a  few  moments  and  break- 
fasted on  bread  and  wild  leeks,  which  are 
abundant  everywhere,  and  frequently  ena- 
mel with  their  roseate  and  clustered  umbels 
the  lichen-clad  space  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  dark-green  bushes  of  wormwood. 
"  Changing  our  route  we  started  to  the 
north-west,  in  which  direction  we  arrived, 
after  one  and  a  quarter  hour's  ride,  at  a 
valley  bounded  in  places  by  rock  terraces  of 
gypsum  which  indicated  a  wady  and  a  winter 
torrent,  or  actual  water.  To  our  joy,  we 
found  the  Tharthar  ilowing  along  the  bot- 
tom of  this  vale,  and  to  our  great  comfort 
the  waters  were  very  potable.    The  stream, 
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though  narrow,  was  deep,  and  hence  with 
difficulty  fordable  ;  on  its  banks  were  a  few 
reeds  and  scattered  bushes  of  tamarisk.  We 
proceeded  up  the  stream  in  a  direction  in 
search  of  a  ford,  which  we  found  after  one 
hour's  slow  and  irregular  journey,  and  we 
lost  half  an  hour  refreshing  ourselves  with 
a  bath.  We  afterwards  followed  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  being  unwilling,  as 
evening  was  coming  on,  to  separate  our- 
selves, unless  we  actually  saw  Al  Hadhr, 
from  the  water  so  necessary  for  ourselves 
and  horses.  The  river  soon  came  from  a 
more  westerly  direction,  flowing  through  a 
valley  everywhere  clad  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  grasses,  sometimes  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  width,  at  others  only  300  or  400 
yards,  and  again  still  more  narrowed  occa- 
sionally by  terraces  of  gypsum. 

"  On  the  following  morning  rain  overtook 
us  in  our  sleep,  which  was  otherwise  un- 
broken even  by  dreams  of  Arabs,  still  less 
by  their  presence  ;  indeed,  we  had  been 
hitherto  as  quiet  as  if  travelling  on  the 
downs  of  Sussex.  After  holding  a  short 
consultation,  we  deemed  it  best  to  keep  on 
up  the  river,  but  to  travel  a  little  inwards 
on  the  heights.  This  plan  was  attended 
with  perfect  success ;  and  we  had  ridden 
only  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  we  per- 
ceived, through  the  misty  rain,  mounds 
which  we  felt  convinced  were  the  sought- 
for  ruins.  Mr.  Rassam  and  myself  hurried 
on,  but  soon  afterwards,  perceiving  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  the  distance,  we  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  Arabs,  who  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Shammar,  so  we  waited  for 
our  friends  and  rode  all  together  into  the 
kind  of  hollow  in  which  Al  Hadhr  is  situ- 
ated. Here  we  perceived  the  tents  of  the 
Bedouins,  extending  far  and  wide  within 
the  ruins  and  without  the  walls.  The  ruins 
themselves  presented  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance, and  the  distance  at  which  the  tall 
bastions  appeared  to  rise,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, out  of  the  wilderness,  excited  our 
surprise.  We  were  filled  with  a  similar 
sense  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  no  doubt 
in  great  part  due  not  only  to  the  splendour 
of  the  ruins,  but  also  to  the  strange  place 
where  the  traveller  meets  with  them — ■  in 
mediii  solitudine.'" 

On  one  of  the  walls  at  Al  Hadhr  is  the 
finely  sculptured  figure  of  a  griffin,  with 
twisted  tail,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
also  relievi  of  busts,  birds,  griffins,  &c. ;  on 
the  southern  wall,  about  10  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  a  line  of  eight  monsters,  bulls 
with  human  heads,  the  relief  reaching  to 
the  shoulders  ;  they  are  full-faced,  and  about 
the  size  of  life  ;  a  cornice  is  above  ;  one  hall 
is  32  paces  long  and  12  broad,  and  the  height 
must  apparently  have  been  60  feet. 

The  country  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Mosul  belongs  chiefly  to  the  extensive  pa- 
shalic  of  Bagdad.  Within  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  this  district  is  the  city  of 
Mar  din,  the  Roman  Maride,  the  walls  of 
which  are  said  to  be  still  in  tolerably  good 
preservation,  and  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000.    The  houses  of  this  town  rise  in  sue- 
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ccssive  rows  above  each  other  on  a  branch 
of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Masius. 

About  twenty-three  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Mardin,  some  ruins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Dara  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Daras,  the 
strong  fortifications  of  which  were  once  the 
bulwark  of  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Persia  {Gibbon,  cap.  xl.).  The  massive 
foundations  of  towers  and  other  ruins  are 
still  traceable:  the  place  has  now  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  among  whorn  are  a 
small  number  of  Armenians. 

Further  to  the  S.  E.  (about  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Mardin)  is Nisibin,  the  ancient  Nisi- 
bis,  which  withstood  the  Parthians,  and,  sub- 
sequently to  its  cession  to  them,  the  Romans. 
The  foundations  ©fits  once  impregnable  walls 
are  traceable  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
miles;  but  the  site  of  the  place  is  covered 
with  ruins,  dotted  here  and  there  by  the 
black  tents  of  the  Koords.  Upon  or  near 
the  Euphrates,  or  between  that  river  and 
the  Tigris,  are  several  small  towns.  Among 
these,  we  may  mention  the  old  Circesium, 
which  owed  its  former  prosperity  to  Diocle- 
tian, and  which  isnow called  Kerkesiyeh,  and 
a  small  town  named  Annah,  which  forms  an 
important  caravan  station.  Eighty  miles 
lower  down  the  Euphrates,  the  bitumen- 
springs  of  Hit — a  small  place  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river — mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Is,  referred  to  by  Herodotus. 


The  noble  plain  which  lies  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  bore  in 
antiquity  the  various  names  of  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  forms  the  Al- Jezi- 
reh  and  Irak-Arabi  of  modern  geography. 
In  one  portion  of  this  region,  (to  the  west- 
ward of  Biigdad,)  a  space  of  little  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  separates  the  two  great 
rivers.  Here,  as  well  as  further  to  the  south- 
ward, (where  their  courses  diverge  to  more 
than  double  that  distance,;  the  plain  is  a  dead 
flat,  and  the  rivers  rise  to  a  level  with  it 
during  the  rainy  seasons.  Hence  the  whole 
of  this  fertile  plain  might  be  and  formerly 
was  irrigated,  an  advantage  to  which  it 
mainly  owed  its  ancient  fertility  and  po- 
pulousness,  which  were  unequalled,  unless 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Even  in  its  period 
of  secondary  importance,  as  a  province  of 
ancient  Persia,  it  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  paid  one-third  of  the  amount  of  tribute 
that  was  raised  by  all  Asia.  From  the  mere 
lack  of  industry  the  scanty  populations  allow 
this  very  tract  to  give  growth  only  to  stunted 
brushwood,  which,  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  grows  in  almost  impenetrable 
jungles,  and,  to  quote  the  forcible  descrip- 
tion of  Kinneir,  "  the  humble  tent  of  the 
Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  that  was  for- 
merly adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings  ; 
and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of 
food  amid  the  fallen  fragments  of  ancient 
magnificence." 

Of  the  magnificent  capitals  which  once 
gave  life  and  grandeur  to  this  plain, the  only 
one  that  has  survived  is  Bagdad,  still  a  very 
large  and  populous  town,  and  the  capital  of 
the  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  though  shorn 
of  the  splendour  that  it  exhibited  when 
it  was  the  capital  and   favoured  abode  of 


the  Caliphs,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Islam 
people.  The  palace  of  the  Caliphs  has  dis- 
appeared, as  also  have  most  of  the  magnifi- 
cent structures  with  which  they  so  profusely 
decorated  the  city.  Their  gates  and  towers, 
however,  yet  exist,  and  even  in  their  state 
of  rapid  decay  still  display  a  striking  supe- 
riority to  more  modern  ei'pctions.  One  or 
two  colleges  and  mosques  and  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  Zobeide,  display  similar  excel- 
lence, but  the  modern  erections  almost  with- 
out exception  are  paltry  in  the  extreme,  and 
strikingly  opposite  in  character  to  all  that 
we  read  and  can  imagine  of  the  departed 
splendours  of  the  city  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
streets  are  unusually  narrow,  even  for  the 
East,  so  that  two  horsemen  can  pass  each 
other  only  with  difficulty. 

"  Bagdad,  (says  Col.  Chesney,)  the  classic 
scene  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  is 
unequally  divided  by  the  river,  two-thirds 
being  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  right  or  Mesopotamian  side  ;  the  two 
divisions  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  town  is  fortified  by  a  high  brick  parapet 
wall,  flanked  at  intervals  with  bastioned 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  the  ci- 
tadel, which  is  a  respectable  work,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  north-western  extremity.  The 
bazaar,  built  by  Daoud  Pasha,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  East,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
home  and  foreign  manufactures.  Some  of 
the  mosques  are  also  striking,  but  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  show,  as  usual,  on  the  ex- 
terior either  dead  walls  or  ruins  ;  but  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  and  especially  from 
the  river,  the  luxuriant  date  groves  and 
rich  gardens,  contrasted  with  green  domes 
and  graceful  minarets,  present  a  rich  and 
attractive  appearance.  Previously  to  the 
plague  which  commenced  its  ravages  in 
1830,  there  were  110,000  inhabitants,  but 
the  number  now  scarcely  exceeds  60,000." 

In  1831,  Bagdad  suffered  frightfully  from  a 
visitation  of  the  plague,  upAvards  of  four 
thousand  persons  dying  daily,  for  several 
days  continuously.  During  this  period,  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  were  increased  by  an 
inundation,  caused  by  an  overflow  of  the 
Tigris,  which  destroyed  in  one  night  seven 
thousand  houses,  with  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants ! 

The  modern  town  of  Hillah,  a  small  place, 
with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  nearly  due  south  of 
Bagdad.  It  stands  upon  either  bank  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
floating  bridge  of  450  feet  in  length.  The 
interest  attaching  to  Hillah  is  derived  from 
the  important  ruins  amidst  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, and  which  undoubtedly  mark  the  site 
of  the  antique  "  glory  of  the  nations,"  Ba- 
bylon ;  ruins  extending  in  every  direction 
over  an  area  of  several  miles.  Owing  the 
commencement  of  its  magnificence  to  Se- 
miramis,  Babylon  received  great  additions 
from  succeeding  monarchs,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  space  over  which 
the  city  in  its  palmy  days  extended,  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  walls  were 
sixty  miles  round,  and  so  thick  that  cha- 
riots could  be  driven  abreast  upon  the  top. 
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The  four  sides  of  the  regular  square  that 
Was  formed  by  the  walls  had  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  gates  each.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  ground-plan  of  Babylon  formed 
a  perfect  square,  each  side  measuring  120 
stadia— or  fifteen  miles— in  length  ;  with  a 
broad  and  deep  trench  around  it. 

In  this  great  city,  where  everything  was 
vast  and  wonderful,  there  were  three  ob- 
jects that  were  more  especially  entitled  to  ad- 
miration, the  Palace,  the  Hanging  Gardens, 
and  the  mighty  Tower  of  Belus,  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  referred  to 
in  the  sacred  writings.  The  Palace,  which 
was  surrounded  by  treble  walls,  the  inner 
surfaces  of  which  were  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, is  said  to  have  been  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but  in  speaking  of  Babylon, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  we  must  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that,  instead  of  being 
crowded  together,  as  in  the  case  of  modern 
houses,  the  Babylonian  edifices  were  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  universally,  isolated  from 
each  other  by  their  surrounding  grounds, 
and  Ave  may  safely  assume  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Palace  only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  vast  area  assigned  to  it  was  ac- 
tually built  upon. 

The  elaborate  observations  of  Mr.  Rich, 
in  1811,  and  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  1818,  to- 
gether with  the  further  investigations  of 
later  travellers,  have  established  beyond 
reach  of  doubt  the  claim  of  the  huge  mounds 
of  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah  to 
represent  the  structures  of  ancient  Babylon. 
But  so  complete  has  been  the  ruin  that  has 
overwhelmed  the  once  superb  edifices  of  that 
magnificent  capital,  and  so  indefinite  are  the 
notices  of  the  various  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
individual  masses  of  ruin  with  particular 
edifices.  Amongst  the  existing  mounds, 
there  are  three  that  specially  attract  no- 
tice, all  situated  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river.  These  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Mujellibeh,  the  Kasr,  and  the  Amran. 
Of  these  mounds — the  dimensions  of  the  two 
former  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
prior  page  1 — the  Mujellibeh  is  by  much  the 
largest,  but  the  Kasr  exhibits  the  most  per- 
fect masonry.  All  three  consist — like  the 
similar  ruins  throughout  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  plains— in  part  of  earth,  and  in 
part  of  successive  layers  of  brick  (sometimes 
burnt,  in  other  cases  sun-driedj  with  layers 
of  reeds  between.  From  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  regarded  during  successive 
centuries  as  a  quarry  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
as  well  as  from  the  inevitable  decay  of  age3, 
they  are  now  full  of  holes  and  caverns,  in 
which  scorpions,  serpents,  and  other  noxious 
reptiles,  find  a  place  of  refuge. 
'  Besides  these  three  mounds,  which  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  Hillah,  there  is 
also  one  of  still  vaster  dimensions,  standing 
isolated  in  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  Hillah.  This 
mound,  which  bears  the  name  of  Birs  Nim- 
roud,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  measuring  more 
than  2200  feet  around  its  base,  and  in  its 
highest  part  reaching  an  elevation  of  198 
feet,  surmounted  at  one  end  by  a  pile  of  solid 
1  See  ante,  p.  472. 
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brick- work  of  thirty-seven  feet  in  height — its 
total  elevation  exceeding  by  a  hundred  feet 
that  of  either  of  the  other  mounds. 

If  its  distance  from  the  site  of  the  other 
ruins  be  not  deemed  too  great  to  admit  of 
such  a  supposition,  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  un- 
doubtedly the  mound  which — of  all  the  like 
erections  that  yet  exist  in  the  Babylonian 
plain — appears  best  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  representing  the  Tower  of  Belus, 
and  the  Babel  of  early  Scripture.  Most  in- 
quirers, however,  (though  Mr.  Rich,  as  well 
as  some  later  observers,  inclined  to  the  con- 
trary opinion,)  feel  that  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
commodating its  position  to  such  accounts 
as  we  possess  of  the  topography  of  Babylon, 
is  fatal  to  such  a  theory,  and  accordingly 
regard  this  stupendous  mass  of  ruin  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  city  of  Borsippa,  to 
which  Nabonnedus  (the  Belshazzar  of  Scrip- 
ture) is  said  to  have  fled  when  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Cyrus. 

In  this  view,  the  mound  known  as  the 
Mujellibeh  is  generally  regarded  as  exhibit- 
ing the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Belus,  the 
Kasr  as  representing  the  Palace,  (which,  in- 
deed, is  the  meaning  of  its  modern  appella- 
tion,) while  the  mound  known  as  the  Amran 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens.  These  works,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  amongst  the  many  marvel- 
lous creations  of  wealth  and  power  which 
distinguished  ancient  Babylon,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
originating  in  his  desire  to  gratify  his 
Median  wife  with  an  imitation  of  the  bold 
scenery  and  wooded  heights  of  her  native 
land,  even  amidst  the  level  surface  of  Chal- 
dsea.  Stage  above  stage  of  brick- work  being 
raised,  receding  backward  as  they  rose,  they 
were  covered  with  rich  earth  to  so  great  a 
depth  as  to  afford  root-hold  and  nourish- 
ment not  only  to  mere  shrubs  and  flowers, 
but  even  to  the  forest  trees  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Media. 

After  all,  the  exact  identification  of  par- 
ticular mounds  with  the  various  structures 
which  the  "great  Babylon"  contained, 
though  of  interest  to  the  critical  inquirer, 
is  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  general 
reader.  The  great  interest  which  attaches 
to  these  and  similar  works  that  occur  in  this 
region  arises  from  the  contrast  which  their 
present  aspect — as  their  vast  and  giant 
shadows  are  thrown  across  the  now  desolate 
Assyrian  plain — exhibits  to  the  appearance 
of  the  same  land  in  a  past  age,  when  it  was 
teeming  with  population,  industry,  and 
wealth.  These  huge  mounds,  now  tenanted 
only  by  wild  beasts  or  by  noxious  i*eptiles, 
are  all  that  remain  of  great  and  populous 
cities,  and  the  wild  legends  that  are  con- 
nected with  their  supposed  origin  by  the  de- 
generate hordes  of  the  tent  and  the  spear, 
who  now  alone  frequent  their  localities,  or 
roam  over  the  adjacent  wilderness,  add  to 
the  astonishment  (not  unmingled  with  awe) 
which  their  appearance  is  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  beholder. 

In  the  desert  to  the  westward  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  the  modern 
Hillah,  are  the  towns  of  Meshed  AH  and 
Kvfa,  both  of  great  fame  in  Mohammedan 
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records.  The  former  contains  the  tomb  of 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Arabian  prophet, 
and  the  venerated  messenger  of  God  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
The  town,  indeed,  owed  its  origin  to  this 
tomb,  which  was  during  successive  centuries 
enriched  by  offerings  of  sheiks,  khans,  and 
other  chieftains,  while  the  surrounding  de- 
sert has  been  vivified  by  the  visits  of  Per- 
sian devotees.  Kufa,  a  few  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Meshed  Ali,  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  the  early  Caliphs,  but  declined 
with  the  rising  greatness  of  Bagdad,  and  has 
long  since  lost  its  importance.  Meshed  Hus- 
sein, to  the  N.  W.  of  Hillah,  owes  its  origin 
and  reputed  sanctity  to  the  tomb  of  Hussein, 
the  eldest  son  of  Ali,  whose  shrine  is  an 
object  of  devotion  similar  to  that  allotted 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Ali  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, plundered  by  the  "VVahabees  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century — the  trea- 
sures of  its  temple  pillaged  or  destroyed, 
the  city  burnt,  and  its  site  converted  into  a 
wilderness.  "Kill,  strangle,  all  the  infidels 
who  give  companions  to  God,"  cried  a  Wa- 
habite  doctor,  in  the  height  of  his  orthodox 
enthusiasm,  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
tower,  while  the  savage  conquerors  put  to 
death  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  men  and 
children  alike,  without  mercy. 

Further  to  the  south-east,  at  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  unite 
their  waters,  is  Kumah,  formerly  a  town  of 
some  note,  but  now  of  very  little  importance. 
Basra,  or  Bussorah,  the  emporium  of  the 
maritime  commerce  that  belongs  to  this 
portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  at  a 
further  distance  in  the  same  direction,  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Shatt-el-Ai'ab,  and 
about  fifty  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Basra  is  surrounded  by  brick 
walls,  which  are  eight  or  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of 
the  enclosed  space  is  inhabited.  The  popu- 
lation (once  nearly  ten  times  that  number) 
now  scarcely  exceeds  fifty  thousand,  half 
of  whom  are  Arabs,  a  fourth  part  Persians, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  an  odd  mixture  of 
Turks,  Armenians,  Indians,  Jews,  Syrian 
Christians,  with  a  few  Koords  and  Euro- 
peans. 

The  situation  of  Basra  is  favourable  for 
trade,  but  it  is  unhealthy.  The  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  above  the 
city,  are  low,  and,  unless  these  are  attended 
to,  and  embankments  made,  previous  to  the 
waters  rising  in  May  and  June,  the  country 
is  overflowed,  and  a  vast  swamp,  or  lake,  of 
miles  in  diameter,  is  formed  close  to  Basra. 
From  this,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  a 
deadly  miasma  arises,  and  devastating  fevers 
each  year  diminish  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
which  was  once  amongst  the  proudest  of  the 
east.  As  its  population  falls  off,  parts  of  the 
city  become  uninhabited,  neglected,  and 
at  last  ruinous. 1  Such  is  the  process  of  de- 
cay in  operation  at  Basra,  which  is  fading 
before  the  rising  commercial  importance  of 
Mohammerah,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab,  to  the  south-eastward.  Mo- 
hammerah, however,  is  a  Persian  town,  for 
the  stream  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  here  forms 
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the  line  of  division  between  the  two  empires 
of  Turkey  and  Persia. 


SECTION    III. — ASIA   MINOR.. 

The  extensive  and  beautiful  peninsula  of 
the  Lesser  Asia  yet  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  the  most  westerly  portion,  not  only  of 
the  dominions  which  Turkey  owns  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  but  also  of  the  continent 
itself,  and  projects  like  a  gigantic  limb  from 
the  high  and  rugged  mountain-region  that 
occupies  the  included  space  between  three 
seas — the  Caspian,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Thismountain-region,  with 
its  adjacent  slopes,  includes  the  sources  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Western  Asia :  two 
of  them — the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
noticed  in  the  last  section  —  carry  their 
waters  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  mark  by 
their  courses  the  general  south-eastwardly 
slope  of  the  plains  they  irrigate  :  t  wo  others, 
the  Aras  and  the  Kour,  (Araxes  and  Cyrus  of 
the  ancient  world,)  discharge  their  united 
stream  into  the  Caspian  basin  :  a  fifth— the 
Kizil-Irmak,  or  Halys  of  antiquity — flows 
with  a  westerly,  and  afterwards  northerly, 
course  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Kizil- 
Irmak  is  the  longest  river  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  has  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south,  and  the  waters  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  west.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
probably  not  less  than  270,000  square  miles 
— a  vast  extent  of  country,  as  compared  with 
the  proportions  of  even  European  kingdoms. 
The  shores  of  the  peninsula  exhibit,  on  the 
side  of  the  Archipelago,  every  variety  of 
indentation  —  bold  and  beautifully- wooded 
headlands  projecting  far  out  into  the  water, 
and  dividing  from  one  another  the  number- 
less bays  and  inlets,  with  their  neighbouring 
islands,  that  distinguish  the  iEgean  coasts 
— the  Ionia  of  the  classic  world.  The  travel- 
ler beholds  with  untiring  delight  a  region 
where — 

"  .  .  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  ofmany  a  peak, 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave  " — 


and  sighs  as  he  contrasts  its  present  decay  ; 
and  neglect  with  the  greatness  of  which  it  ' 
was  once  the  seat. 

The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  a  high 
plateau,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  ranges 
of  hills  which  extend  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  On  its  western 
side  the  plateau  descends  gradually  to  the 
shores  of  the  Archipelago,  forming  several 
long  and  narrow  valleys,  which  open  out  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west.  These  valleys 
are  watered  by  the  rivers  best  known  by 
their  ancient  names  of  Maeander,  Cayster, 
Hermus,  Caicus,  and  others ;  and  are  among 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  Many  of  the  plains  and  valleys 
towards  the  southern  coast,  as  well  as  those 
which  border  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  also 
fertile  ;  but  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Asia 
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Minor  is  dry  and  sterile.  The  longest  river 
of  the  peninsula  is  the  Kizil-Irruak,  (ancient 
Halys,)  already  mentioned,  and  next  to  this 
the  Sakaria,  (ancient  Sangarius,)  both  of 
which  How  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  in- 
terior is  the  great  salt  lake  of  Koch-hissar, 
and  there  are  many  smaller  lakes,  both  of 
salt  and  fresh  water :  some  of  the  latter 
class,  situated  among  the  mouutains,  ex- 
hibit great  beauty  of  scenery. 

Foremost  amongst  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
is  Smyrna,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  gulf  upon  the  western  coast.  It  is  an 
important  seat  of  trade,  the  emporium  of 
the  Greek  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  has 
a  population  estimated  at  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  souls.  The  streets — 
like  those  of  all  Turkish  towns — are  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean  and  gloomy 
in  external  aspect,  excepting  those  situated 
in  the  Frank  or  European  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks,  amongst  whom  are  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  merchants  ;  and 
Smyrna  is  the  chief  seat  and  home  of  the 
modern  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of  Asia. 
Of  Turks,  properly  so  called,  there  are  com- 
paratively few. 

"  Infidel  Smyrna  "  (or  Giaour  Izmir,  as  the 
Mussulmans  call  it)  is  the  main  point  of 
commercial  contact  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  "  You  are  there  surrounded  (says  the 
author  of  '  Eothen ')  by  the  people  and  the 
confused  customs  of  many  and  various  na- 
tions— you  see  the  fussy  European  adopting 
the  East,  and  calming  his  restlessness  with 
the  long  Turkish  'pipe  of  tranquillity' — 
you  see  Jews  offering  services,  and  receiv- 
ing blows  1 — on  one  side  you  have  a  fellow 
whose  dress  and  beard  would  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  true  Oriental,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  gobemouche  expression  of  countenance 
with  which  he  is  swallowing  an  article  in  a 
French  newspaper  ;  and  there,  just  by,  is  a 
genuine  Osmanlee,  smoking  away  with  all 
the  majesty  of  a  Sultan;  but  before  you 
have  time  to  admire  sufficiently  his  tranquil 
dignity,  and  his  soft  Asiatic  repose,  the  poor 
old  fellow  is  ruthlessly  '  run  down '  by  an 
English  midshipman,  who  has  set  sail  on  a 
Smyrna  hack.  Such  are  the  incongruities 
of  the  '  infidel  city,'  at  ordinary  times." 

The  Greek  population  of  Smyrna,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  we  have  quoted  above, 
are  an  idle  race.  The  numerous  fasts  and 
festivals  of  the  Greek  church  encourage  this 
indolence.  One-third  of  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year  are  kept  holy — or,  says  Mr.  King- 
lake — kept  itupid,  in  honour  of  the  saints. 
Upon  these  occasions  the  men  pass  their 
time  chiefly  at  the  street  doors,  and  the 
women  at  the  windows,  gazing  at  what 
passes  below.     But  who   that  admires  the 

1  The  .Tews  of  Smyrna  are  poor,  and,  having  lit- 
i  tie  merchandise  of  their  own  tc  dispose  of,  they 
are  sadly  importunate  in  offering  their  services  as 
intermediaries  :  their  troublesome  conduct  has 
led  to  the  custom  of  beating  them  in  the  open 
streets.  It  is  usual  for  Europeans  to  carry  long 
sticks  with  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep- 
ing off  the  chosen  people.  1  always  felt  ashamed 
to  strike  the  poor  fellows  myself,  but  I  confess  to 
i  the  amusement  with  which  1  witnessed  the  ob- 
j  servance  of  this  custom  by  other  people.  The  Jew 
seldom  got  hurt  much,  for  he  was  always  expect- 


ever-enduring  classic  grace  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  would  interfere  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  last-named  propensity.  Who  would 
disturb  the  saints'  days  of  the  beautiful 
Smyrniotes?  "Disturb  their  saints' days  ! 
Oh,  no  !  for  as  you  move  through  the  nar- 
row streets  of  the  city  at  these  times  of 
festival  the  transom-shaped  windows  sus- 
pended over  your  head  on  either  side  are 
filled  with  the  beautiful  descendants  of  the 
old  Ionian  race  ;  all  (even  yonder  empress 
throned  at  the  window  of  that  humblest 
cottage)  are  attired  with  seeming  magnifi- 
cence ;  their  classic  heads  are  crowned  with 
scarlet  and  laden  with  jewels  or  coins  of 
gold — the  whole  wealth  of  the  wearers  ■? 
their  features  are  touched  with  a  savage 
pencil,  hardening  the  outline  of  eyes  and 
eye-brows,  and  lending  an  unnatural  fire  to 
the  stern,  grave  looks,  with  which  they 
pierce  your  brain.  Endure  their  fiery  eyes 
as  best  you  may,  and  ride  on  slowly  and 
reverently,  for,  facing  you  from  the  side  of 
the  transom  that  looks  longwise  through  the 
street,  you  see  the  one  glorious  shape  trans- 
cendent in  its  beauty  ;  you  see  the  massive 
braid  of  hair  as  it  catches  a  touch  of  light 
on  its  jetty  surface — and  the  broad,  calm, 
angry  brow — the  large  eyes  deeply  set,  and 
self-relying  as  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror,  with 
all  their  rich  shadows  of  thought  lying 
darkly  around  them,— you  see  the  thin  fiery 
nostril,  and  the  bold  line  of  the  chin  and 
throat  disclosing  all  the  fierceness,  and  all 
the  pride,  passion,  and  power  that  can  live 
along  with  the  rare  womanly  beauty  of 
those  sweetly  turned  lips.  But  then  there  is 
a  terrible  stillness  in  this  breathing  image; 
it  seems  like  the  stillness  of  a  savage  that 
sits  intent  and  brooding  day  by  day  upon 
some  one  fearful  scheme  of  vengeance,  and 
yet  more  like  it  seems  to  the  stillness  of  an 
immortal  whose  will  must  be  known  and 
obeyed  without  sign  or  speech.  Bow  down  ! 
— Bow  down  and  adore  the  young  Perse- 
phonie,  transcendent  Queen  of  Shades  !  " 

Smyrna,  however,  possesses  interest  of 
another  kind  than  that  here  adverted  to.  It 
is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  much 
historic  fame.  It  was  one  amongst  seven 
cities  which  laid  claim  to  have  been  the 
birth-place  of  Homer,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  Apostle  John 
addresses  it  in  the  Revelation  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Christian  Churches,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  number  which  has  retained  its 
importance  down  to  modern  times.  Of  the 
other  six  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  Ephe- 
sus  now  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered  re- 
mains beside  the  village  of  Aiasalook  (near 
the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Smyrna).  Per- 
gamos,  (now  Bergamo,)  on  the  bank  of  the 
Caicus,  and  Thyatira,  (now  Ak-hissar,  or 
ing  the  blow,  and  was  ready  to  recede  from  it  the 
moment  it  came;  one  could  not  help  being  rather 
gratified  at  seeing  him  bound  away  so  nimbly 
with  his  long  robes  floating  out  in  the  air,  ami 
then  again  wheel  round,  and  return  with  fresh 
importunities. 

2  A  (Jreek  woman  wears  her  whole  fortune 
upon  her  person,  in  the  shape  of  jewels  or  gold 
coins.  I  believe  that  this  mode  of  investment  is 
adopted  in  great  measure  for  safety's  sake.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  a  suitor  to  reckon,  as 
well  as  to  admire,  the  objects  of  his  affection. 
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White  Castle,)  on  a  branch  of  the  Hermus, 
are  both  inconsiderable  towns, — Sardis,  or 
Sart,  to  the  eastward  of  Smyrna,  is  at  pre- 
sent a  wretched  village, — Philadelphia,  fur- 
ther in  the  interior,  is  a  small  and  miserable 
to  wu  called  Allah-shehr , — and  Laodicea,  now 
Eski-hissar,  (i.  e.  Old  Castle,)  is  entirely  in 
ruins,  and  without  inhabitants. 

The  ruins  of  JEphesus  —  insignificant  as 
they  are  compared  with  the  greatness  of 
the  city  whose  site  they  mark— possess  a 
surpassing  degree  of  interest.  Here  was,  in 
ancieut  times,  that  famous  temple  erected 
to  the  goddess  Diana,  and  accounted  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Of  this  magnifi- 
cent structure  we  have  an  elaborate  de- 
scription in  ancient  writers.  It  was  420 
feet  long  by  220  broad.  Of  the  columns, 
which  were  60  feet  in  height,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  the  donations  of  as  many 
kings.  Thirty-seven  of  the  number  were 
elaborately  carved,  the  rest  of  polished 
marble.  The  folding-doors  were  of  cypress- 
wood,  Avhich  had  been  treasured  up  for  four 
generations,  highly  polished.  The  ceiling 
was  of  cedar,  and  the  steps  for  ascending 
the  roof,  of  a  single  stem  of  vine.  The 
whole  altar  was  full  of  the  works  of  Praxi- 
teles. The  offerings  made  to  this  famous 
shrine  were  of  inestimable  value  ;  amongst 
them  was  a  picture  by  Apelles,  representing 
Alexander  armed  with  thunder,  and  for 
which  the  artist  was  said  to  have  been  paid 
twenty  gold  talents  (or  about  £33,000). 

Such  was  the  second  temple  of  Ephesus — 
rebuilt  by  the  worshippers  of  "  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,"  after  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple  by  the  incendiary  act  of  Eros- 
tratus,  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born.  The  later  edifice  experi- 
enced a  less  speedy  destruction,  though  one 
as  sure  and  complete.  It  was  first  plun- 
dered by  Nero,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  ;  afterwards,  in 
the  time  of  Gallienus,  by  the  Goths,  who 
obtained  a  prodigious  booty ;  and  subse- 
quently, it  is  supposed,  fell  piecemeal,  with 
the  decay  of  the  city  of  which  it  had  so  long 
been  the  pride.  Even  its  site  is  now  sought 
with  difficulty,  for  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
plain  of  Aiasalook  (from  malaria)  makes  it 
an  unsafe  residence  during  six  months  of 
the  year.  Part  of  the  ground  on  which 
Ephesus  formerly  stood  is  now  under  the 
plough.  Fragments  of  ruined  buildings  are 
scattered  about;  after  dark  the  mourn- 
ful cry  of  the  jackal  is  heard  upon  the 
spot,  while  the  night-hawk  and  the  owl  flit 
amongst  the  ruins  of  departed  greatness. 
The  remains  of  the  theatre,  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  are  still  of  vast  extent,  and 
must  have  been  capable  of  accommodating 
at  least  30,000  persons. 

The  ruins  of  Sardis,  once  the  proud  and 
opulent  capital  of  Lydia,  and  known  as 
"  the  lady  of  kingdoms,"  present  an  equal 
scene  of  desolation.  The  wretched  village 
of  Sart.  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  an- 
cient site,  is  to  the  eastward  of  Smyrna, 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Gediz-chai,  or  ancient  Hermus.  The 
little  rivulet  which  anciently  bore  the  name 

1  Dr.  Kitto :  Pictorial  Bible,  Note  on  Revela- 


of  Pactolus  runs  beside  the  ruins,  but  no 
longer— as  in  former  days — flows  over  golden 
sands.  It  rises  in  the  mountain-range  of 
Kisilja-Musa-Tagh,  (as  the  Turks  call  it,) 
the  ancient  Tmolus,  to  the  southward,  and 
joins  the  Hermus.  After  snow  or  rain,  it  is 
'a  rapid  torrent,  but  becomes  reduced  in 
summer  to  a  mere  thread  of  water.  "  The 
ruins  of  Sardis,"  says  Mr.  Hartley,  "  are, 
with  one  exception,  more  entirely  gone  to 
decay  than  those  of  most  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  we  have  visited.  No  Christians 
reside  ou  the  spot ;  two  Greeks  only  work 
in  a  mill  there,  and  a  few  wretched  Turkish 
huts  are  scattered  among  the  ruins.  We 
saw  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  the  Vir- 
gin, the  theatre,  and  the  building  styled  the 
palace  of  Croesus ;  but  the  most  striking  ob- 
ject at  Sardis  is  the  temple  of  Cybele.  I  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at  beholding 
the  two  stupendous  columns  of  this  edifice, 
which  are  still  remaining;  they  are  silent 
but  impressive  witnesses  of  the  power  and 
splendour  of  antiquity."  This  edifice  is  said 
to  have  been  built  while  Solomon's  Temple 
was  yet  standing.  Even  of  the  two  remain- 
ing columns  here  adverted  to,  one,  it  is  stated 
by  a  later  annotator,!  has  since  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Turks,  to  be  burnt  for  lime. 

Everywhere  in  Western  Asia  it  is  the 
same — the  traveller  gazes  on  the  ruins  of 
departed  greatness,  which  the  modern  in- 
habitants of  half-populated  towns  and  miser- 
able villages  regard  either  with  superstitious 
wonder,  or  treat  with  ignorant  contempt, 
using  the  architectural  marvels  of  a  former 
day  as  quarries  whence  to  replace  their 
own  ill-built  and  crumbling  edifices.  Ephe- 
sus, Sardis,  Miletus,  Laodicea,  Xanthus, — 
where  are  they  now  ?  All  in  ruin  and  decay ! 

The  fortress  of  Boodroom,  upon  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  peninsula,  stands  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  fine  inlet  called  the  Gulf 
of  Kos,  in  a  commanding  situation.  It  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus, 
the  birth-place  of  Herodotus.  Cape  Krio, 
the  S.  W.  point  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  gulf, 
and  exhibits  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Cnidus. 

The  smali  town  of  Marmaras,  further  to 
the  eastward,  stands  on  the  shore  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Marmaras, 
or  Marmorice,  is  between  high  promontories 
on  either  hand,  and  is  so  narrow  as  to  ex- 
hibit, at  a  short  distance  off,  no  appearance 
of  any  inlet.  When,  however,  the  project- 
ing point  which  conceals  the  bay  is  passed, 
a  vast  basin  of  water,  presenting  an  expanse 
of  about  twenty  miles,  with  high  and  wood- 
ed shores,  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  view. 
The  town,  which  is  small  and  of  little  im- 
portance, occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Physcus. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  present  day,  is  Brusa, 
near  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula — 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.     It  stands  iininedi- 
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ately  at  the  foot  —  partly,  indeed,  upon 
the  lower  slopes — of  the  high  mountain  of 
Kheshish  Dagh,  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 
Brusa,  the  ancient  Prusa,  was  in  former 
times  the  capital  of  the  Bithynian  mon- 
archy. "We  derive  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  city  from  the  pages  of 
Col.  Chesney. 

"  Brusa  occupies  the  lowest  slopes  of 
Mount  Olympus,  chiefly  on  the  western  side 
of  a  river  and  valley,  which  descend  north- 
ward into  the  plain:  the  castle  and  part 
of  the  city,  with  some  of  the  ancient  walls, 
(appertaining  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire,) stand  on  elevated  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  beneath  is  the  principal 
street,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  town,  run- 
ning east  and  west.  Towards  the  former 
extremity  there  are  six  bridges  crossing  the 
valley;  and  some  of  these  have  on  them 
rows  of  houses,  forming  the  continuation  of 
the  principal  streets,  which  are  now  paved 
and  clean.  The  houses  of  Brusa  are  better 
and  more  substantial  than  they  are  in  other 
parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  kiosks, 
gardens,  baths,  and  other  public  buildings 
bordering  the  rich  plain,  constitute  part  of 
a  luxuriant  and  pleasing  landscape.  The 
karavanserais  are  superb ;  and  the  bazaars, 
especially  those  for  shoes  and  leather,  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Constantinople. 

"  The  Bithynian  capital  has  this  dis- 
tinctive feature ;  that  it  seems  to  be  a  city  of 
mosques,  having,  great  and  small,  365  of  these 
buildings,  though  there  are  scarcely  70,000 
inhabitants ;  but  these  fine  structures  being 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants, 
many  of  them  are  now  merely  well-kept 
ruins;  of  the  others,  the  most  striking  are 
Yeshil  Jami,  Emir  Jami,  and  Oli  Jami,  or  the 
magnificent.  The  last  is  a  massive  building, 
with  four  graceful  minarets,  and  the  usual 
enclosure,  with  fountains,  &c,  about  it.  Its 
splendid  dome  is  tastily  covered  with  mosaic 
porcelain  of  different  colours ;  and  16  small 
cupolas  cover  the  rest  of  its  spacious  roof, 
which  rests  upon  pointed  arabesque  arches, 
supported  by  slender  columns  in  the  same 
style.  Between  these,  at  from  10  to  14  feet 
from  the  floor,  which  is  carpeted  or  matted, 
according  to  the  season,  thousands  of  vari- 
ously coloured  lamps  arc  suspended  in 
festoons  :  the  walls  are  white,  bordered  with 
green,  and  covered  with  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  A  reading-desk  and  a  pulpit,  having 
on  each  side  a  colossal  wax-candle,  consti- 
tute all  the  furniture  of  the  interior. 

"  Around  Brusa  there  are  some  remarkably 
prolific  warm  springs ;  and  different  spots 
in  its  neighbourhood  mark  the  final  resting- 
places  of  Osman  the  First,  with  five  of  his 
conquering  successors.  The  chief  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  is  derived  from  spinning  and 
|  preparing  silk,  which  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  the  fine  plain  beyond  the  city." 

Brusa,  however,  suffered  severely  from 
an  earthquake  in  February,  1855.  The  shocks 
lasted  during  a  period  of  four  days,  involv- 
ing, it  is  said,  mosques,  houses,  and  bazaars, 
in  one  common  ruin.  Nearly  eighty  mosques 
were  injured,  many  of  them  completely  de- 
1  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  Troy.  By 
Dr.  Forchhammer.  Journal  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc, 
Tol.  xii.  London,  1842. 


stroyed,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants perished.  Large  masses  of  rock  were 
detached  from  the  neighbouring  heights  of 
Olympus,  and  came  crashing  down  into  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brusa,  to  the 
eastward,  are  the  poor  remains  of  two  seats 
of  fallen  greatness, — Isnik,  which  represents 
the  ancient  Nicaea,  famous  for  its  ecclesias- 
tical councils  held  during  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire — and  Izmid,  the  former  Ni- 
comedia,  the  residence  of  the  Bithynian 
kings,  and,  during  a  time  of  short-lived 
splendour,  under  Diocletian,  exaltedinto  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  Isnik  is  forty 
miles  distant  from  Brusa,  in  the  direction  of 
E.  by  N.,and  on  the  shores  of  a  considerable 
lake.  Izmid  is  upward  of  sixty  miles  N.  E. 
of  the  same  point,  at  the  head  of  a  long  and 
narrow  gulf  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  No 
traces  of  its  former  magnificence  now  re- 
main. 

The  river  Sangarius,  (or  Sakaria,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,)  which  flows  only  a  few  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Isnik,  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  among  the  rivers  of  the  Lesser 
Asia.  It  rises  in  the  most  central  region  of 
the  peninsula,  and  enters  the  Euxine  after 
a  circuitous  course  of  about  400  miles. 

"We  do  not  stay  to  inquire  into  disputed 
questions  connected  with  the  topography  of 
the  Troad,  as  the  north-western  corner  of 
Asia  Minor — from  the  wooded  heights  of  Ida 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  (or 
Hellespont) — is  termed:  but  we  may  refer 
those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  to  the 
learned  investigations  of  a  German  doctor,! 
as  well  as  to  the  later  observations  of  an 
English  nobleman.^  The  antiquarian  iden- 
tities with  difficulty  the  site  of  that  famous 
city  which  was  the  object  of  so  prolonged  a 
contest  between  the  Trojan  and  Greek  war- 
riors, and  of  the  neighbouring  localities 
commemorated  in  the  glowing  verse  of  Ho- 
mer. This  difficulty — of  natural  occurrence 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages — has  been  increased 
by  natural  causes.  There  is  no  other  plain 
in  Asia  Minor  so  much  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  water  as  the  plain  of  Troy  is  in 
the  rainy  season.  The  Mendere  (as  the 
principal  river  of  the  Trojan  plain — the  sup- 
posed Simois  of  antiquity — is  called)  begins 
to  rise  as  soon  as  the  rains  commence  in  the 
upper  regions  of  Mount  Ida.  At  its  entrance 
into  the  lower  plain  it  receives  a  consider- 
able accession  from  the  Kimar,  which,  rising 
far  up  in  the  mountains,  is  also  affected  by 
the  early  rains.  The  subterranean  veins  and 
channels  of  the  mountain  which  feed  the 
springs  of  the  plain  will  also  be  gorged  with 
water,  and  even  early  in  the  winter  the 
numerous  adjacent  water-courses— at  other 
times  dry — become  large  and  continuous 
streams,  frequently  overflowing  their  banks 
and  laying  the  adjoining  plain  under  water. 
As  the  winter  advances,  the  clouds  fall  down 
upon  the  lower  Ida  and  ultimately  discharge 
themselves  over  the  whole  plain.  With  the 
exception  of  what  is  carried  off  by  the  arti- 
ficial channel  of  the  Bunarbashi-Su,  (to 
the  west  of  the  Mendere,  and  the  probable 
2  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters.  By  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.     London,  1854. 
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Scamander  of  Homeric  fame,)  the  whole  of 
the  water  of  this  side  of  Mount  Ida  is  drain- 
ed into  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  rains  of 
winter  are  generally  accompanied  by  strong 
winds  from  the  south-west,  which  obstruct 
the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  and  raise 
the  sea-water  above  its  ordinary  level  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Mendere  and  the  other 
streams,  thus  impeding  the  current  of  the 
rivers  and  increasing  the  inundation  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  inundation  thus 
created  is  permanent  during  the  winter. 

This  annual  alternation  from  excess  of  dry- 
ness to  excess  of  moisture  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  change  in  its  superficial  conforma- 
tion to  which  the  plain  of  Troy  is  subjected. 
The  cold  is  almost  as  extreme  in  winter  as 
the  heat  in  summer.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  waters  of  the 
plain  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  men, 
and  even  horses,  where  there  is  no  current 
to  prevent  it  from  getting  thick.  In  short, 
there  is  no  district  in  Greece  or  Asia  where 
the  war  of  the  elements  is  carried  on  so 
powerfully  and  under  such  a  variety  of 
forms  as  in  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Upon  the  western  coast  of  the  Troad  (a 
few  miles  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles) is  one  locality  which  has  attracted 
some  notice  within  a  recent  period — Besika 
Bay,  which  was  the  station  of  the  combined 
English  and  French  fleets  during  the  idly- 
passed  summer  of  1853,  immediately  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Anglo-French  and 
Russian  war.  Upon  the  same  coast,  but 
further  southward,  is  the  port  of  JEski  Stam- 
bovl — or  Alexandretta,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed  by  the  Franks — the  ancient  Alexan- 
dria Troas,  which  commands  some  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Levant. 

Kutaya  (the  ancient  Cotyasum)  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  among  the  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  50,000.  It  lies  on  the 
direct  line  of  high-road  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Aleppo.  Kutaya  ranks,  indeed, 
as  the  capital  of  Anatolia,  or  Anadoli,  as  all 
the  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  call- 
ed, and  is  the  seat  of  a  pashaiic.  It  possesses 
no  ancient  remains  of  any  importance.  Afi- 
oom  Kara-hissar,  (that  is,  Opium  Black  Cas- 
tle, from  the  large  quantity  of  opium  grown 
in  its  neighbourhood,)  some  distance  to  the 
south-eastward,  is  also  a  considerable  town. 
Upon  the  line  of  route  which  extends  thence, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  towards  Alep- 
po, is  Koniyeh,  a  large  but  decaying  town, 
situated  in  a  rich  and  well-watered  plain, 
and  containing  about  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Koniyeh  represents  the  ancient 
Icon ium, interesting  to  the  Christian  student 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  Lycaonia 
during  the  Roman  period,  and  became  of 
great  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  "When 
Nice  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  in  1099, 
the  Seljukian  sultans  of  Asia  Minor  made 
Koniyeh  their  place  of  residence.  Frederic 
Barbarossa  took  it  by  assault  in  1189,  and 
expelled  the  Seljukian  monarchs,  who,  how- 
ever, recovered  their  capital  after  his  death, 
and  reigned  there  in  splendour  until  the 
irruption  of  Genjiz  Khan  and  his  grandson 


Hulagu,  with  their  fierce  hordes  of  barbar- 
ous Mongol  warriors.  Under  the  later 
government  of  the  Turkish  power  it  long 
continued  a  place  of  importance,  and  the 
seat  of  a  pashaiic,  but  has  shared  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
within  more  recent  times.  The  modern  city 
of  Koniyeh,  says  Macdonald  Kinneir,  has 
an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  number 
and  size  of  its  mosques,  colleges,  and  other 
public  buildings  .  but  these  stately  edifices 
are  crumbling  into  ruins,  while  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
small  huts,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
wretched  hovels  thatched  with  reeds. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  later  testimony  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,the  latter 
of  whom  (writing  in  1810)  says  that  Koni- 
yeh appears  the  most  ruinous  and  fallen  of 
all  amongst  the  many  great  towns  of  the 
Lesser  Asia.  Numerous  monuments  of  Sara- 
cenic architecture,  however,  attest  its  for- 
mer importance  during  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Mohammedan  power.  Mr.  Hamilton 
(in  18°>9)  found  the  great  plain  which 
stretches  to  the  eastward  of  Koniyeh  per- 
fectly dry  during  the  summer,  though  it  is 
flooded  and  impassable  in  winter :  during 
the  former  season  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage  is  frequently  observed  in  crossing 
the  plain. 

Another  of  the  great  cities  in  the  interior 
of  this  famous  peninsula  is  Angora,  the  an- 
cient Ancyra,  the  numerous  and  interesting 
antiquities  of  which  have  been  elaborately 
described  by  Mr.  Hamilton.1'  Angora  stands 
near  the  source  of  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Sangarius,  upon  one  of  two  steep 
and  rocky  hills  that  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain.  The  citadel,  which  is  on  the  summit 
of  the  southern  rock,  is  defended  by  a  double 
wall  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  marble,  in- 
scriptions, bas-reliefs,  statues,  pedestals, 
columns,  architraves,  and  similar  fragments 
of  former  splendour  and  magnificence,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  mud- 
houses  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Remains 
of  Byzantine  architecture  are  the  most  fre- 
quent. 

The  modern  town  of  Angora,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  is  divided  into  eighty- 
four  quarters,  each  having  its  great  mosque 
or  jami.  There  are  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  khans,  and  only  three  Hamams  (or 
baths).  There  was  formerly  a  handsome  be- 
zestan,  or  market  for  fine  goods,  but  it  is  now 
in  ruins.  The  reports  of  various  travellers 
concerning  the  population  of  Angora  vary 
from  20,000  persons  to  100,000,  which  is  not 
surprising,  considering  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining correct  information.  The  kadi,  chief 
justice  of  the  place,  whose  authority  upon 
such  a  point  ought  to  be  considerable,  esti- 
mated the  population  at  54,000,  of  whom 
5000  are  Christians.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Turks  themselves  keep  any 
correct  account. 

The  length  and  softness  of  Angora  goats' 
hair  are  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  an  ex- 
treme climate.  Cold  winters — (in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1838,  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  snow  upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
1  Researches  in  Asia  Minor.   London,  1812. 
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the  minimum  temperature  as  low  as  3° 
Fahrenheit) — have  everywhere  the  effect  of 
lengthening  the  hair  or  fleece  of  animals, 
or  of  supplying  them,  as  in  the  uplands  of 
Thibet,  with  an  under  down ;  while  the  hot 
summers  give  to  the  hair  its  silky  lustre 
and  softness.  It  is  remarkable  that  not 
only  the  cats,  but  also  the  shepherds'  dogs, 
of  the  Angora  breed  have  long  and  fine  hair. 
That  well-known  breed  of  cats  has  lately 
much  diminished,  their  fleeces  having  been 
used  to  adulterate  furs.  The  circumscribed 
limits  generally  assigned  to  the  country  of 
this  breed  of  goats  appear  to  be  correct; 
they  are  not  met  with  to  the  east  of  the 
Kizil  Irmak.  The  quantity  of  wjool  annu- 
ally exported  amounts  to  500,000  okiihs,  but 
of  this  only  200,000  okahs,  or  about  500,000  lbs, 
are  of  the  more  valuable  fleece. 

The  other  articles  of  commerce  are  yellow 
berries,  (the  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  catharti- 
eus,)  which  are  much  cultivated.  The 
amount  of  produce  is  stated  at  25,000  lbs. 
The  roots  of  madder  (rubia  tinctoria)  for 
red  dyes,  mastic,  tragacanth,  and  other 
gums,  also  form  articles  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  wax  and  honey.  But  the  chief  trade 
is  in  wool,  merino  twist,  and  goats' hides. 
The  demand  for  British  goods  and  manu- 
factures is  universally  admitted  to  be  very 
considerable.1 

Kastamuni,ZL  town  situated  about  1 10  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Angora,  has,  according  to  the 
traveller  whom  we  have  last  quoted,  a  popu- 
lation of  48,000.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses  generally  ill  built, 
though  with  some  superior  edifices :  the 
chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  wool.  Some  cot- 
ton-printing is  also  carried  on,  with  tanning 
and  works  in  copper  :  the  wool  produced  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  Angora.  Zafaran  Boli,  a 
considerable  town  to  the  westward  of  Kas- 
tamuni,  (on  the  road  between  that  place  and 
Erekli,)  has  been  seldom  visited  by  Europe- 
ans, and,  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  visit  in  1838,  was  almost  unknown. 
Its  population  may  be  estimated  at  15,000, 
without  the  suburbs,  and  it  possesses  a 
market,  four  handsome  mosques,  bes  des 
several  smaller  ones,  with  extensive  baths, 
khans,  &c.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  saffron,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  which  the  initial 
portion  of  its  name  is  derived. 

Erekli,  the  ancient  Hcraclea  Pontica,  is  a 
poor  place,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea : 
its  importance  has  recently  become  increased 
by  the  discovery,  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, of  good  coal,  from  which  the  English 
steam-armament  engaged  in  the  Euxine 
during  recent  years  has  in  part  derived  its 
supply  of  that  necessary  material. 

Amasserah,  the  ancient  Amastris,  also  on 
the  coast,  is  a  small  port  situated  further 
to  the  eastward.  Sinope,  further  distant  in 
the  same  direction,  with  about  4000  inhab- 
itants, possesses  both  ancient  and  modern 
fame — the  latter  derived  from  the  discredit- 
able attack  made  on  it  by  the  Russian  fleet, 
(issuing  from  the  then  formidable  Sevasto- 
pol, upon  the  Crimean  coast,  to  which  it  lies 

1  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geog. 


nearly  opposite,)  in  the  autumn  of  1853, 
when  the  Turkish  vessels  lying  in  its  har- 
bour were  wantonly  destroyed  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  laid  in  ruins.  Sinope 
is  of  very  early  origin :  it  was  an  ancient  Mi- 
lesian colony,  and  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  chief  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

Sivas,  a  considerable  town  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kizil-Irmak,  not  far  below  the  sources 
of  that  river,  is  the  capital  of  the  more  east- 
erly portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  seat  of  a  pashalic,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Bourn,  or  Sivas.  It  stands  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth. 
The  town  covers  a  large  area,  within  which 
are  numerous  ruins,  but  the  houses,  upon 
the  whole,  are  well  built  and  intermingled 
with  gardens,  which,  with  the  numerous 
minarets,  give  the  place  a  cheerful  aspect. 
The  bazaars  are  well  stocked,  many  of  them 
with  articles  of  British  manufacture. 

Sivas  is  estimated  to  contain  about  six 
thousand  families,  from  ten  to  eleven 
hundred  of  whom  are  Armenian — the  rest 
Mohammedan.  Considerable  transit-trade 
passes  through  the  town — various  Asiatic 
produce  being  sent  thence,  on  its  way  to 
Constantinople,  for  shipment  at  the  port  of 
Samsoon,  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Kizil-Ir- 
mak, near  Sivas,  is  already  a  considerable 
stream,  and  within  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  has  two  broad  stone  bridges  over  it. 
Timber,  for  building  and  fuel,  is  brought 
down  by  it,  from  the  forests  that  clothe  the 
mountains  in  which  it  rises.  The  climate — 
though  severe,  from  its  elevation,  (for  Sivas 
lies  upon  a  high  upland  plain) — is  remark- 
ably healthy.  Sivas  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sebaste. 

Tokat,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Sivas,  is  enclosed  by 
hills  on  three  sides,  the  only  opening  being 
to  the  north-eastward,  in  which  direction  it 
is  watered  by  a  little  stream — the  Tokat-su 
— which  afterwards  joins  the  Yeshil-Irmak, 
or  ancient  Iris.  Tokat  contains  (or  did  so  in 
1838,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Suter)  about  6730 
families,  of  which  5000  are  Mohammedan, 
1500  Armenian,  150  Greek,  50  Jewish,  and  30 
Koman  Catholic.  The  houses  are  all  tiled  : 
a  few  are  well-built  and  handsome ;  some 
are  constructed  of  unburnt  bricks,  but  the 
greater  part  are  mere  wooden  sheds,  and  give 
a  character  of  meanness  to  the  town.  The 
streets  are  filthy,  narrow,  and  gloomy.  To- 
kat is  said  to  have  lost  much  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  which  it  once  possessed. 
There  are  a  cotton-printing  and  a  dyeing 
establishment,  and  copper  from  the  mines  of 
Arghana  is  refined  there,  prior  to  its  being 
sent  down  to  Samsoon  for  shipment.  Yellow 
berries  are  cultivated  extensively  in  this 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

At  a  distance  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles  from  Tokat,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
the  traveller  reaches  the  town  of  Zileh,  or 
Zilleh,  containing  about  2000  families  of 
permanent  residence,  but  greatly  increased 
in  population  on  occasion  of  its  annual  fair, 
which  takes  place  in  November.   This  fair  is 
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frequented  by  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people, 
brought  together  from  all  the  commercial 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  a  great 
deal  of  business — chiefly  by  barter — is  trans- 
acted there.  The  merchant  of  Aleppo  ex- 
changes his  cloths  for  the  silk  of  Amasia, 
for  indigo,  or  for  the  cotton-twist  and  cali- 
coes of  England  —  the  linen-printer  from 
Tokat,  his  stamped  handkerchiefs  for  the 
muslins  and  colouring  materials  required  in 
his  manufacture.  From  Zileh  to  the  north- 
ward, by  a  journey  of  eight  hours,  (equiva- 
lent to  about  24  miles  in  Oriental  travel- 
ling,) is  reached  Amasia,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Greek  geographer,  Strabo,  and  the 
former  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 

Amasia  stands  on  either  bank  of  the 
Yeshil-Irmak,  the  river  Iris  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, which  there  flows  between  high 
perpendicular  rocks ;  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  connects  its  two  divisions.  The 
houses,  which  have  in  general  a  mean  ap- 
pearance, are  fewer  than  four  thousand  in 
number.  The  bazaars  are  said  to  be  well 
supplied,  but  the  trade  is  not  considerable. 
Silk  is  produced  in  its  vicinity,  and  sent 
chiefly  to  the  fairs  of  Zileh,  for  ultimate 
transport  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus — a  small 
quantity  of  it  to  Constantinople.  The  nu- 
merous interesting  objects  of  antiquity  in 
and  about  Amasia  are  ably  described  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  his  valuable  "Researches." 

Samsoon,  to  the  northward,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  is  the  port  of  Sivas  :  it  is  only 
a  small  place,  but  commands  considerable 
transport-trade,  and  its  bazaars  are  well 
supplied  with  merchandise.  Samsoon  repre- 
sents the  ancient  Amisus,  an  early  and  flour- 
ishing Greek  settlement,  and  the  consider- 
able ruins  of  which  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  town.  Sam- 
soon is  stated  to  have  been,  in  1838,  within 
the  limits  of  the  pashalic  of  Trebizond, 
and  was  governed  by  the  brother  of  the 
ruler  of  that  province :  l  it  appears,  however, 
to  belong  more  frequently  to  the  pashalic  of 
Sivas.  But  the  limits  of  these  Turkish  go- 
vernments are  at  all  times  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain, and  vary  rather  in  accordance  with 
the  power  of  the  respective  governor  than 
with  anymore  precise  rule.  Niksar, the  an- 
cient Neo-eaesarea,  is  in  a  fine  plain  to  the 
east  ward  of  Amasia,  watered  by  the  Germeili 
Chai,  as  the  ancient  Lycus — a  branch  of  the 
Iris — is  called.  Trebizond,  one  of  the  most 
important  among  the  seaports  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  is  180  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Samsoon,  and  250  miles  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  Sinope. 

Trebizond,  situated  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  a  place  of  import- 
ance almost  since  its  first  foundation  by  the 
Greeks,  in  ages  beyond  the  reach  of  au- 
thentic records.  It  was  at  this  city  that 
Xenophon  reached  the  sea  on  his  celebrated 
retreat  with  the  10,000  Greeks,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  im- 
possible, from  Xenophon's  account  of  the 
retreat,  to  trace  the  precise  line  of  route 
throughout,  but  unless  the  face  of  the  eoun- 
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try  be  entirely  changed,  the  pass  by  which 
he  crossed  the  mountains  in  order  to  reach 
Trebizond  must  be  the  same  now  in  use,  since 
no  other  is  practicable  in  winter,  and  it  was 
during  that  season  the  passage  was  effected 
by  the  Greeks. 

At  the  period  that  the  Romans  exercised 
dominion  over  Asia  Minor,  their  trade  with 
India  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through 
Trebizond ;  and  in  later  times  the  Genoese 
brought  the  productions  of  Hindostan  from 
Ispahan  to  Trebjftmd,  and  from  thence  con- 
veyed them,  through  Caffa,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  afterwards  through  Constantinople,  to 
Europe. 

The  sovereigns  of  Armenia  permitted  the 
Genoese  to  establish  a  line  of  fortified  stations 
through  their  kingdom  to  the  frontier  of 
Persia.  Trebizond  was  the  first,  and  Bay- 
azid  the  last,  of  these  stations.  They  were 
between  twenty-five  and  forty  miles  apart, 
and  were  always  in  commanding  and  defen- 
sible positions,  surrounded  by  solid  and  ex- 
tensive walls,  within  which  were  quarters 
for  the  guards  and  shelter  for  the  horses  and 
merchandise  of  the  caravans.  In  their  pro- 
gress from  station  to  station,  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  safety,  the  caravans  were  furn- 
ished with  escorts,  more  or  less  numerous 
according  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Bai- 
burt  and  Erzeroom  were  two  of  their  strong- 
holds ;  and  the  solidity  and  extent  of  the 
fortifications  there,  and  at  other  places, 
show  the  importance  the  Genoese  attached 
to  their  trade;  the  profits  of  which  must 
have  been  very  large,  to  have  sufficed  not 
only  to  meet  such  immense  expenses,  but 
also  to  have  enriched  the  republic. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Genoese  from 
Caffa,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  extinction  of  the  independent 
principality  of  Trebizond  on  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Mahomet  II.,  which  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  commercial 
relations  between  Trebizond  and  Europe 
ceased  entirely,  and  the  Euxine  became 
closed  to  the  navigation  of  Christendom. 

There  are  no  remains  in  the  city,  nor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  buildings  of  a  more 
remote  age  than  the  Christian  era.  The 
number  of  churches  is  great ;  for,  independ- 
ent of  nearly  twenty  churches  and  chapels 
still  retained  for  the  service  of  the  Greek 
church,  almost  all  the  mosques  have  been 
Christian  churches.  The  handsomest  is  that 
of  Santa  Sophia,  which  is  situated  a  mile  to 
the  west  of  the  city ;  it  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  externally,  and,  al- 
though it  has  been  converted  into  a  mosque, 
it  is  seldom  used  by  the  Mohammedans. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  sea  ;  part  is  surrounded  by  a  cas- 
tellated and  lofty  wall,  and  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram.  On  either  side  of  the 
walled  portion  of  the  city  is  a  deep  ravine, 
filled  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  both 
ravines  are  traversed  by  long  bridges.  Over- 
looking the  city  is  a  citadel,  which  is  rather 
dilapidated  and  neglected ;  it  is  commanded 
by  neighbouring  heights.  The  gates  of  the 
city  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  the  walls  are 
in  sufficient  preservation  to  serve  as  a  de- 
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fence  against  an  attack  by  troops  unprovided 
with  artillery.  Many  fragments  of  marble 
and  of  inscriptions,  remains  of  more  ancient 
structures,  are  worked  into  the  walls.  Over 
one  of  the  principal  gates  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, which  refers  to  a  Christian  bishop  and 
one  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  ;  it  is 
evidently  not  in  its  original  position.  The 
walls  and  citadel  are  generally,  and  no  doubt 
justly,  attributed  to  the  Genoese. 

There  is  no  port  for  ships ;  a  small  open 
bay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is 
used  as  an  anchorage  during  the  summer. 
After  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  Turkish  and 
European  vessels  resort  to  Platana,  an  open 
roadstead  about  seven  miles  to  the  west  of 
Trebizond.  But  British  vessels  anchor  at 
all  seasons  at  Trebizond ;  and  the  anchorage 
there,  in  winter  even,  appears  to  be  quite 
as  secure  as  that  of  Platana.  The  bottom  is 
excellent  holding  ground,  and,  with  good 
ground- tackle,  a  ship  would  ride  safely  in 
the  heaviest  weather.  The  high  mountains 
covered  with  snow  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  home  on  this  coast ;  and  during 
the  severest  gales  there  are,  at  short  inter- 
vals, lulls  of  wind  and  sea,  and  there  seldom 
is  a  night  during  the  whole  year  in  which 
the  wind  does  not  blow  off  the  land. 

The  houses  of  Trebizond  contain  for  the 
most  part  a  ground  floor  alone ;  and  all 
having  a  yard  or  a  garden  with  a  few  fruit 
trees,  scarcely  a  house  is  visible  from  the  sea, 
and  the  town  has  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
when  the  trees  are  in  leaf. 

The  city  contains  between  25,000  and 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3600  to  4000,  the  Armenians  at 
1600  to  2000,  and  the  Mohammedans  at  20,000 
to  24,000.  The  walled  part  of  the  city  is  in- 
habited solely  by  the  latter;  and  that  portion 
without  the  walls  contains  the  Christian 
population,  some  Mohammedan  families,  as 
well  as  the  bazaars  and  khans.  The  natives 
of  all  sects,  whether  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan, are  unfriendly  to  Europeans,  and  are 
an  ignorant,  rude,  and  bigoted  race. 

From  the  period  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Genoese  and  the  capture  of  Trebizond  by 
the  Turks,  its  commerce  dwindled  into  in- 
significance :  previous  to  1830,  it  consisted 
in  the  export  of  a  few  products  of  the 
country  to  Constantinople  ;  in  the  import  of 
iron  from  Taganrog,  a  Bussian  port  in  the 
Sea  of  Azov  ;  and  in  a  traffic  with  Abassia 
carried  on  in  small  craft,  which  transported 
salt,  sulphur,  lead,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  manufactures  of  Turkey,  re- 
ceiving in  exchange  from  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus  their  various  raw  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  a  great  number  of  male 
and  female  slaves.  1 

The  country  immediately  around  Trebi- 
zond has  few  productions  that  form  objects 
of  commercial  exchange  with  Europeans. 
Tobacco,  bees'-wax,  hazel-nuts,  honey,  but- 
ter, and  kidney  beans,  are  exported  thence 
to  Constantinople.  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tains abound  in  rich  veins  of  copper  and 
lead  ores,  but  the  system  of  working  mines 
in  practice  prevents  the  development  of  this 
rich  source  of  national  wealth.     The  present 


importance  of  Trebizond  is  derived  almost 
solely  from  its  being  the  most  convenient 
point  of  debarkation  for  merchandise  des- 
tined for  Armenia  and  Persia. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  is  particularly 
striking.  The  mountains  rise  immediately 
from  the  sea  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  clothed 
with  dense  forests  composed  principally  of 
chestnut,  beech,  walnut,  alder,  poplar,  wil- 
low,and  occasionally  small  oak, elm,  ash, ma- 
ple, and  box,  the  higher  parts  being  covered 
with  fir.  No  ship-building  is  cai-ried  on  in 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  there  is  no  export- 
ation of  timber,  (a  general  prohibition  ex- 
isting against  it  in  Turkey,)  so  that  the 
forests  supply  only  charcoal,  firewood,  and 
timber  for  the  construction  of  houses,  and 
of  boats  used  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries. 

The  country  is  so  wooded  and  mountain- 
ous that  it  does  not  produce  grain  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  yet 
not  a  spot  capable  of  cultivation  appears  to 
be  left  unfilled."  Corn-fields  are  to  be  seen 
hanging  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  moun- 
tains at  which  no  plough  c«id  arrive.  The 
ground  is  prepared  by  manumJMtbour,  a  two- 
pronged  fork,  of  a  constructron  peculiar  to 
the  country,  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
Indian  corn  is  the  grain  usually  grown,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  any  other  is  used  for  bread 
by  the  people;  what  the  country  does  not 
supply  is  procured  from  Guriel  and  Min- 
grelia. 

The  people  are  a  hardy,  laborious,  and 
bold  race,  they  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  a 
short  rifle,  which  every  man  carries  slung  at 
his  back,  whenever  and  on  whatever  occa- 
sion he  moves,  and  they  enjoy  a  high  re- 
putation as  soldiers.  A  demand  is  always 
made  on  this  country  by  the  Porte  to  sup- 
ply a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  arsenal 
at  Constantinople. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  interior,  in 
order  to  notice  the  city  of  Kaisariyeh,  and 
the  high  mountain  of  Arjish  Tagh,  at  the 
foot  of  which  it  is  situated.  Kaisariyeh  is 
in  the  pashalic  of  Karamania,  which  em- 
braces a  large  portion  of  the  interior  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Avell  as  part 
of  the  southern  coast.  It  lies  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  course  of  the  Kizil 
Irmak,  and  is  about  120  miles  distant  from 
Sivas,  in  the  direction  of  S.  W. 

Kaisariyeh  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  name  of  Mazaca,  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Cappadocia,  at  the  time  that  the 
Greeks  knew  it  only  from  the  reports  of 
casual  travellers.  In  the  time  of  the  eai'ly 
Roman  emperors  it  took  the  name  of  Cae- 
sarea,  but  still  preserved  its  original  name 
as  a  terminal.  Its  modern  appellation  is 
merely  a  Turkish  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name. 

Caesarea  Mazaca  appears  once  to  have 
been  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  as  many  as  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  After  the 
captivity  of  the  unfortunate  Valerian,  its 
Roman  governor,  Demosthenes,  resisted  for 
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a  time  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms — 
not  so  much,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  emperor,  as  in  the  voluntary- 
defence  of  his  country.  The  triumphant 
progress  of  Sapor  was  for  a  time  arrested, 
but  at  last  C;esarea  was  betrayed  by  the 
perfidy  of  a  physician,  and  its  heroic  go- 
vernor escaped  only  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  Persians,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  take  him  alive.  Thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Caesarea  were,  however,  in- 
volved in  a  general  massacre.  {Decline  and 
Fall,  chap,  x.) 

The  modern  city  of  Kaisariyeh  is  walled ; 
some  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  place 
has,  upon  the  whole,  a  ruinous  and  neglected 
appearance.  The  population  amounted  in 
1839,  according  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  to  18,500 
persons:  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  rates 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  30,000 — 
estimating  the  number  of  houses  at  lo,000, 
of  which  5000  may  be  Turkish,  2500  Arme- 
nian, and  500  Greek. 

The  high  mountain  called  Arjish  Tagh — 
the  ancient  Argaeus — rises  from  the  plain 
immediately  to  tiie  southward  of  Kaisariyeh. 
and  attains  an  elevation  which  greatly  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  summit  in  Asia 
Minor.  Mr.  Hamilton  ascended  this  moun- 
tain in  1837,  starting  from  the  village  of 
Everek,  at  its  south-eastern  base,  and  gives 
(Journal  of  Koy.  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  viii.  1838) 
the  following  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  accomplishment  of  the  feat. 

"  With  my  Armenian  guides  and  some 
Turkish  guards,  whom  the  governor  insisted 
on  my  taking,  and  my  interpreter,  I  started 
for  the  mountain  early  this  morning.  It 
rises  up  almost  to  a  single  peak  from  a  broad 
and  extended  base,  consisting  entirely  of 
volcanic  rocks  and  scoriaccous  cinders  of 
different  kinds.  Its  sloping  sides  are  stud- 
ded all  round  with  numerous  cones  and 
craters,  the  effects  of  volcanic  action  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain is  a  little  cultivation,  but  a  few  solitary 
wild  pear-trees  or  stunted  oak  coppice  are 
the  only  trees  upon  it.  Its  appearance  is 
therefore  peculiarly  barren  and  rugged, 
which,  added  to  the  black  and  cindery  na- 
ture of  its  rocks,  gives  it  a  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable look.  I  was  unable  to  reach  the 
summit  this  evening,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
considerable  danger  in  ascending  the  steep 
part  of  the  cone  after  the  sun  has  thawed 
the  surface  of  the  sloping  sides,  when  large 
masses  of  rock  are  detached,  and  roll  down 
the  ravines  or  over  the  snow.  We  halted 
for  the  night  under  a  projecting  rock,  where 
I  found  a  hollow  space  just  big  enough  for 
me  to  lie  down  in,  while  my  followers  ac- 
commodated themselves  beneath  a  similar 
one.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  the  snow ; 
indeed  we  had  left  several  patches  of  it  in 
the  ravine  below  us,  and  a  cold  place  it  was 
during  the  night.  The  thermometer  at  six 
p.  m.  stood  at  47°;  the  barometer  at  20- 198 
inches ;  indicating  a  height  of  about  10,300 
feet  as  the  lowest  limit  of  the  snow  line,  in 
the  parallel  of  381°  north. 

"  Such  was  the  dilatoriness  of  my  Turks 
and  Armenians,  that  the  sun  was  well 
above  the  horizon  before  we  started  on  the 


following  morning,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
solute necessity  which,  they  said,  existed  for 
being  up  before  the  ground  thawed.  After 
half  an  hour's  walking  up  a  steep  inclined 
plain,  at  an  angle  of  from  15°  to  20°,  we 
reached  the  snow,  which  continued  un- 
broken to  the  summit.  On  this  southern 
side  several  sharp  ridges  rise  through  the 
snow,  over  which  we  contrived  to  climb, 
occasionally  crossing  the  intervening  ra- 
vines of  snow,  where,  as  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  was  felt  and  thawed  the  surface,  many- 
masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the  soil  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice,  came  bounding  past 
us  at  a  most  rapid  rate.  This  is  the  only 
danger  attending  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain. Two  hours'  more  very  steep  walking 
and  climbing  brought  us  to  the  summit. 
This  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  nearly  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  two  large  and  contiguous  craters, 
both  of  which  are  broken  down  on  the 
north  side.  The  snow  in  them  is  very  deep 
and  unbroken,  and  descends  much  lower 
than  on  the  southern  flank,  forming  extens- 
ive glaciers,  resembling  those  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but  such  is  the  porous  nature  of  the 
rocks  and  soil,  that,  howeArer  fast  the  snow 
melts,  no  streams  of  water  flow  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  but  are  all  instantly 
absorbed. 

"  The  barometer  on  the  summit  was  just 
below  18  inches,  and  the  thermometer  40° 
Fahr.  This  gives  a  height  of  13,300  feet,  which 
I  believe  to  be  nearly  correct,  as  it  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  result  of  two  angles  of 
elevation  taken  from  different  spots  below 
the  mountain  ;  one  of  which,  taken  from 
the  Greek  convent,  (the  height  of  which, 
calculated  by  the  barometer,  is  5200  feet 
above  the  sea,)  makes  the  height  of  the 
mountain  13,242  ;  and  the  other  taken  from 
Kara-hissar,  the  height  of  which,  measured 
by  the  barometer,  is  4300  feet  above  the 
sea,  makes  the  whole  height  of  the  moun- 
tain 12,809  feet. 

"  Taking  a  mean  of  these  three  observa- 
tions, we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimat- 
ing the  height  of  this  celebrated  mountain 
at  13,100  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  At  the  spot  where  we  spent  the  night 
scarcely  any  vegetation  was  to  be  seen ;  a 
few  small  stunted  Alpine  plants  grew  among 
the  stones,  and  I  found  one  small  plant, 
with  a  flower  resembling  the  thistle,  but 
growing  low  and  spreading,  and  the  leaves 
smelling  strongly  of  musk,  which  the  Turks 
declared  was  found  nowhere  else.  They 
ascribed  some  rare  medicinal  virtues  to  it. 

"  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation 
of  a  distant  view.  The  day  was  hazy,  and 
a  sea  of  clouds  floated  far  below  us,  obscur- 
ing the  surrounding  country  from  our  sight, 
except  when  high  ranges  of  hills  appeared 
like  islands  above  the  waving  clouds ;  con- 
sequently I  was  unable  to  take  many  angles 
or  bearings  of  distant  places. 

"  Descending  from  the  mountain  I  found, 
near  the  edge  of  the  plain,  the  ruins  of  a 
town,  which,  at  some  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
importance,  to  judge  from,  the  remains  of 
several  old  Greek  churches,  columns,  and 
tombs,  which  appear  on  the  hill-side  near 
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the  modern  village  of  Gerameh.  Returning 
from  these  ruins  to  Everek-keui,  we  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  large  band  of  well- 
mounted  Koords,  returning  from  a  predatory 
excursion,  whom  we  saw  descending  from 
the  mountain-side  at  full  gallop,  and  driving 
before  them  across  the  plain  large  herds  of 
beasts  and  cattle  which  they  had  just  been 
plundering." 

The  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia   Minor 
forms    the    pashalic   of    Itshili,  or  Adana, 
which  coincides  with  the    ancient  Cilicia. 
The  high  mountain  chain  of  Bulghar  Tagh 
—part  of  the  Taurus — divides  the  plateaus 
of  the  interior  from  the  lower  region  that 
stretches  along  the   coast.     This  range  is 
penetrated  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Golek 
Boghaz,  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  traversed  in 
1839,  on  his  journey  from  Constantinople  to 
Mosul.  As  this  pass  has  been  seldom  visited 
by   Europeans,  we   quote  a  portion  of  his 
description.      Advancing    from    the    small 
town  of  Eregli,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountain-chain,   the    traveller    reaches    a 
little  stream  that  winds  its  way   through 
the  mountains,  and  carries  its  waters  to  the 
channel  of  the  Seihoon  (the  ancient  Sarus) 
which  enters  the  Mediterranean.     "  After 
entering  (says  Mr.  Ainsworth)  the  valley  of 
the  main  tributary  to  the  Seihoon,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  the  road  leaves  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  for  a  short  time,  crossing 
over  hills  of  altered  rocks,  with  a  ravine 
through  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
convey  heavy  guns.     From  these  eminences 
the  road  passes  almost  directly  along  a  gen- 
tle slope,  to  a  point  where  the  first-mention- 
ed stream  is  joined  by  another  large  rivulet ; 
the  two  united  flow  through  a  somewhat 
narrow  pass,  and  this  point  has  been  made 
the  seat  of  the  Turkish  outworks  to  protect 
the  Golek  Boghaz.     The  peninsula  between 
the  two  rivers  commands  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  and  is  occupied  by  a  battery,  which 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  consisted  of  four  guns 
and   two  mortars.     The  valley  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  is  crossed  by  a 
palisade  which  stretches  up  the  hill,  upon 
the  declivities  of  which,  to  the  left,  are  two 
small  batteries  at  different  heights,  and  on 
the  right  side  similar  entrenchments  exist, 
one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  other  on  the 
declivities.      This  spot   is  called   Chiftlik- 
khan.     It  is  now  defended  by  a  few  gun- 
ners and  Arnauts,  whose  chief  business  ap- 
pears to  be  to  stop  the  deserters  who  con- 
tinually pass  through  the  defile.   ..... 

About  three  miles  further  up,  a  mine  of 
argentiferous  galena  is  worked  upon  a  small 
scale.  The  valley  is  generally  narrow,  but 
contains  numerous  vineyards  and  many 
plantations  of  walnuts  and  cherries  ;  the 
latter,  which  are  of  three  different  kinds, 
are  much  sought  for  both  at  Koniyeh  and 
Adana.  There  were  many  picturesque 
points  of  view  in  this  wooded  and  rocky 
valley,  above  which  the  central  chain  of 
Bulghar  towers  along  its  whole  length  al- 
most perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  spectator. 


"The  plain,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
occupies  the  level  summit  between  the  wa- 


ters of  the  Seihoon  and  the  river  of  Tarsus, 
is  about  an  English  mile  in  width,  the  ap- 
proach to  it  being  up-hill,  and  through  a 
broken  and  wooded  country.  Throughout 
its  width  it  is  defended  by  eight  different 
batteries  of  stone,  each  surrounded  by  a 
fosse,  and  approached  by  a  draw-bridge 
with  double  gates  instead  of  portcullis,  lead- 
ing into  stone  magazines  of  admirable  con- 
struction, and  in  every  point  bomb-proof; 
some  of  these  are  connected,  and  the  inter- 
vening fosse  is  then  casemated.  To  each  bat- 
tery a  signal-staff  is  attached.  The  system 
adopted  in  their  construction  is  that  which 
I  have  always  heard  military  men  mention 
as  now  most  approved  of;  that  is  to  say,  the 
rampart  does  not  rise  much  above  the  soil, 
the  greater  part  being  sunk,  and  the  ditches 
here  have  been  dug  in  solid  rock,  which 
would  render  the  cutting  approaches  a  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  undertaking.  All  the  bat- 
teries command  the  same  front,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  intersect  one  another  and  not 
leave  a  sheltered  spot,  so  that  each  battery 
must  be  silenced  or  taken  in  detail  before 
the  pass  could  be  said  to  be  gained.  On  the 
heights  above  to  the  east  there  are  also  ad- 
ditional and  extensive  lines,  beyond  which, 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there  are 
towers  of  observation,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  there  is  also  a  stone  fort  with 
barracks. 

"  By  observation  with  the  boiling-point 
thermometer,  the  elevation  of  this  culmin- 
ating level  was  found  to  be  about  3812  feet ; 
we  had  sharp  frosts  both  the  nights  that  we 
spent  here,  and  congratulated  ourselves  that 
no  snow  had  yet  fallen. 

"  Our  road  now  descended  rapidly,  with 
the  tributaries  of  the  river  of  Tarsus,  into  a 
pass  in  the  direction  of  S.  20°  ~W.  A  short 
way  downwards  we  found  a  small  battery ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  abandoned,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  existing  for- 
tifications. Invrnediately  beyond  this  is  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  Golek  Boghaz, 
where  an  ancient  but  illegible  inscription 
has  fallen,  with  the  rock  upon  which  it  was 
cut,  with  its  face  downwards  into  the  stream, 
and  traces  of  ancient  chisel-work  attest  the 
labour  and  trouble  spent  by  former  con- 
querors in  opening  a  way  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  amidst  lofty  limestone  precipices, 
which  one  would  think  a  handful  of  men 
could  convert  into  another  Thermopylae. 

"  Below  the  pass  vegetation  becomes  very 
luxuriant,  and  many  changes  in  its  character 
afford  abundant  evidence  of  a  change  in 
climate  on  the  Cilician  side  of  Taurus.  The 
forests  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pines 
of  fine  growth,  but  not  so  large  as  in  the 
Ilik  Tagh.  Plane-trees  grow  by  the  water's 
edge,  while  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  filled 
with  a  dense  covering  of  evergreen,  oak, 
bay,  laurel,  quince,  wild  fig,  wild  vine,  and 
cedar.  At  the  present  moment  the  pink  cy- 
clamen and  blue  crocuses  are  in  flower,  but 
the  myrtle  and  arbor  Juda?  do  not  appear 
till  a  little  lower  down,  where  the  wild 
olive  and  jujube  become  common,  and  the 
banks  of  rivulets  arc  clothed  with  the  bright 
red  oleander " 

The  travellers  soon  regained  the  great 
road  to  Adana,  and  came  to  another  square 
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ruinous  castle,  which,  like  two  already  pass- 
ed, evidently  belonged  to  some  European 
possessors  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of 
Adana  and  Tarsus.  "We  finally  (pursues 
Mr.  Ainsworth)  entered  upon  this  plain  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  ruin  ;  and  as  we 
are  now  leaving  the  Golek  Boghaz,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  independently  of  its 
interesting  geographical  features  previously 
noticed,  that  it  would  also  be  impossible  for 
any  traveller  to  ride  through  the  whole 
length  of  this  pass  without  being  much 
struck  with  its  varied  beauties.  I  now  com- 
pared it  with  four  other  long  and  tedious 
passes  through  Taurus,  one  of  which  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  only  painful  re- 
collections, and  although  not  so  difficult  and 
perhaps  surpassed  in  one  single  point  by 
the  Durdun  Tagh,  where  the  road  carried 
over  the  hill  suddenly  comes  upon  the  Pyra- 
mus,  rolling  along  a  deep  and  dark  chasm 
many  hundred  feet  below,  sharp  precipices 
on  all  sides,  and  the  shining  peak  of  Dur- 
dun towering  up  to  the  skies  above,  with 
no  visible  road  left  for  the  astonished  tra- 
veller,— rivalled  also  perhaps  in  the  pass  of 
Ak  Tagh  by  the  beautiful  valley  of  Erken- 
ek, — still  the  Golek  Boghaz  contains  by  far 
the  most  numerous  and  varied  points  of 
bold  and  massive  mountain-scenery  of  any 
of  the  passes.  The  superior  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  gigantic  scale  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  does  not  allow  of  their 
being  fairly  compared  with  the  chain  of 
Taurus,  in  every  respect,  inferior  to  them. 
The  differences  of  elevation  between  the 
two  will  no  doubt  be  hereafter  ascertained, 
but  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  decide  upon 
their  peculiar  claims  to  distinction.  There 
are  in  the  Golek  pass  open  spaces  like  the 
Vallais,  but  in  the  Vallais,  on  each  side,  are 
long  continuous  mountain-ranges,  which 
ultimately  (especially  to  a  pedestrian)  be- 
come monotonous,  while  in  the  Golek,  moun- 
tain succeeds  to  mountain  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  vast  semicircular  precipices  sup- 
port broken  glaciers  piled  one  upon  another 
in  such  profuse  confusion  and  inimitable 
grandeur,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tear  one- 
self from  a  scene  which,  wherever  one 
turns,  presents  a  new  wonder.  In  its  more 
rocky,  craggy  scenery,  the  Golek  is, as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  quite  unrivalled  ;  such  a  suc- 
cession of  fallen  masses,  rocky  projections, 
and  steep  cliffs,  will  not  admit  of  descrip- 
tion ;  nor  would  they  be  represented  by  the 
Trosachs  ten  times  magnified.  I  need  not 
mention  the  vegetation,  or  the  habitations 
of  men,  as  adding  to  the  peculiarities  of 
these  scenes  ;  but  one  thing  is  deserving  of 
notice — the  lammer-geyer  or  condor  of  the 
Alps  is  rarely  seen  by  the  traveller,  except 
at  heights  at  which  its  size  and  strength 
can  only  be  conjectured  ;  but  the  great  bare- 
necked vulture,  which  represents  in  Taurus 
the  condor  of  the  Andes  and  the  lammer- 
geyer  of  the  Alps,  and  is  a  larger  bird  than 
the  latter,  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  dozens 
together,  waiting  till  some  surly  shepherds 
dogs  have  had  their  fill  of  a  newly-killed 
animal,  and  they  are  never  wanting  amidst 
their  favourite  crags. "1 
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Adana,  which  forms  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  pashalic  to  which  its  name  is 
given,  is  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seihoon,  surrounded  by  groves  of  mul- 
berry, peach, apricot,  fig,  and  olive  trees,  and 
vineyards,  and  with  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Tarsus,  which  lies  twenty-four  miles 
distant,  to  the  W.  by  S.,  surpasses  Adana  in 
historic  fame,  and  is  dear  to  the  memory  of 
the  Christian  student  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  It  lies  near  the  banks  of 
a  small  river  called  the  Tarsus-chai— the 
ancient  Cydnus,  famous  for  the  coldness  of 
its  water,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  nearly  lost  his  life  from  bath- 
ing, and  which  actually  occasioned  the  death 
of  a  later  monarch,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Yet  the  water  of  the  Cydnus  is  not  colder 
than  that  of  the  other  rivers  which  bring 
down  the  melted  snows  of  Taurus.  The 
modern  town  of  Tarsus  has  not  more  than 
7000  inhabitants. 

The  plain  of  Cilicia  is  watered  by  three 
rivers — the  Cydnus,  or  river  of  Tarsus,  the 
Seihoon,  (or  ancient  Sarus,)  and  the  Jaihan, 
or  Pyramus  of  antiquity.  The  two  latter 
possess  considerable  length  of  course,  and 
derive  their  waters  from  the  high  table- 
lands of  the  eastern  interior,  passing  through 
deep  and  abrupt  gorges  in  their  descent 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  The  Sei- 
hoon enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus.  The  Jaihan,  or  Pyramus,  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  as  the  extreme 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
waters  are  termed  :  the  lowei  course  of  this 
river  has  altered  its  channel  in  modern  times, 
the  former  outlet  having  been  several  miles 
to  the  westward  of  its  present  entrance. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jaihan  falls  within  the  pashalic  of  Marash, 
which  extend  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  border  of  Armenia.  The 
town  of  Marash  lies  a  short  distance  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jaihan,  and  contains 
about  3500  houses.  The  wooded  heights  of 
the  Taurus  rise  immediately  above  the  town, 
to  the  north-eastward,  and  on  one  of  their 
lower  slopes  is  the  castle,  which  overlooks 
an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Al-Bostan, 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  pashalic,  is  to 
the  northward  of  Marash,  and  within  the 
valley  of  the  Jaihan. 


The  Islands  yet  remain  for  mention,  in 
order  to  complete  our  survey  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  is  Cy- 
prus, in  the  most  eastward  portion  of  the 
Levant. 

Cyprus  measures  140  miles  in  length  be- 
tween its  most  easterly  and  westerly  limits, 
and  has  an  area  of  three  thousand  square 
miles.  Two  ranges  of  mountains  stretch 
respectively  along  its  northern  and  southern 
coasts  ;  a  fertile  plain  lies  between  them, 
and  occupies  the  interior  of  the  island.  This 
plain  is  watered  by  the  stream  of  the  Pedia, 
or  river  of  Lefkosia,  which  is  a  mere  winter 
torrent.  The  whole  island  possesses  great 
natural  fertility,  but  has  been  brought  by 
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the  nijsgovernment  of  centuries  into  a  con- 
dition of  neglect  and  comparative  desola- 
tion, from  which,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
now  gradually  emerging.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  its  surface  is  esti- 
mated to  he  under  tillage,  and  the  present 
population  is  little  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand — nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Greeks.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  dominant 
race,  do  not  number  more  than  30,000. 

"  The  isle  (says  the  author  of  '  Eothen,' 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  former  shrine 
of  the  Cyprian  Venus)  is  beautiful:  from 
the  edge  of  the  rich, flowery  fields  on  which 
I  trod,  to  the  midway  sides  of  the  snowy 
Olympus,  the  ground  could  only  here  and 
there  show  an  abrupt  crag  or  a  high  strag- 
gling ridge  that  upshouldered  itself  from 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  mjrtles,  and  of  the 
thousand  bright-leaved  shrubs  that  twined 
their  arms  together  in  lovesome  tangles. 
The  air  that  came  to  my  lips  was  warm  and 
fragrant  as  the  ambrosial  breath  of  the  god- 
dess, infecting  me — not  (of  course)  with  a 
faith  in  the  old  religion  of  the  isle,  but  with 
a  sense  and  apprehension  of  its  n  ystic 
power— a  power  that  was  still  to  be  obeyed— 
obeyed  by  me ;  for  why  otherwise  did  I  toil 
on  with  sorry  horses  to  '  where,  for  her, 
the  hundred  altars  glowed  with  Arabian 
incense,  and  breathed  with  the  fragrance  of 
garlands  ever  fresh  ?  ' 

"  The  bewitching  power  attributed  at  this 
day  to  the  women  of  Cyprus  is  curious  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  sweet 
goddess  who  called  their  isle  her  own.  The 
Cypriote  is  not,  I  think,  nearly  so  beautiful  in 
face  as  the  Ionian  queens  of  Izmir,  but  she 
is  tall,  and  slightly  formed:  there  is  a  high- 
souled  meaning  and  expression — a  seeming 
consciousness  of  gentle  empire  that  speaks 
in  the  wavy  lines  of  the  shoulder,  and  winds 
itself  like  Cytherea's  own  cestus  around 
the  slender  waist ;  then  the  richly  abound- 
ing hair  (not  enviously  gathered  together 
under  the  head-dress)  descends  the  neck, 
and  passes  the  waist  in  sumptuous  braids. 
Of  all  other  women  with  Grecian  blood  in 
their  veins  the  costume  is  graciously  beau- 
tiful, but  these,  the  maidens  of  Limasol — 
their  robes  are  more  gently,  more  sweetly 
imagined,  and  fall  like  Julia's  cashmere  in 
soft,  luxurious  folds.  The  common  voice  of 
the  Levant  allows  that  in  face  the  women 
of  Cyprus  are  less  beautiful  than  their  ma- 
jestic sisters  of  Smyrna,  and  yet,  says  the 
Greek,  he  may  trust  himself  to  one  and  all 
the  bright  cities  of  the  iEgean,  and  may 
still  weigh  anchor  with  a  heart  entire,  but 
that  so  surely  as  he  ventures  upon  the  en- 
chanted Isle  of  Cyprus,  so  surely  will  he 
know  the  rapture  or  the  bitterness  of  love. 
The  charm,  they  say,  owes  its  power  to  that 
which  the  people  call  the  astonishing  '  poli- 
tics '  (iroXiriKri)  of  the  women,  meaning,  I 
fancy,  their  tact,  and  their  witching  ways; 
the  word,  however,  plainly  fails  to  express 
one-half  of  that  which  the  speakers  would 
say.  I  have  smiled  to  hear  the  Greek  with 
all  his  plentcousness  of  fancy,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  his  generous  language,  yet  vainly 
struggling  to  describe  the  ineffable  spell 
which  the  Parisians  dispose  of  in  their  own 
smart  way,  by  a  summary, '  je  no  scai  quoi.'  " 


Cyprus  forms  a  separate  pashalic,  of 
which  Nicosia  (or  Lefkosia,  as  it  is  also 
written,;  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the 
capital.  The  other  cities  are  Limasol  and 
Larnaka,  on  the  southern,  with  Famagousta, 
on  the  eastern,  coast.  Near  the  last-named 
place  are  the  ruins  of  Salamis,  anciently  the 
principal  city  of  the  island.  Baffa,  the  an- 
cient Paphos,  is  a  small  place  upon  the 
south-western  coast,  now  a  poor  village, 
with  little  in  its  aspect  to  reward  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  traveller,  whom  classic  re- 
collections impel  (as  they  did  the  writer  we 
have  quoted  above)  to  visit  it.  "The  ruins 
(the  fragments  of  one  or  two  prostrate  pil- 
lars) lie  upon  a  promontory,  bare  and  un- 
mystified  by  the  gloom  of  surrounding 
groves.  My  Greek  friend  in  his  consular 
cap  stood  by,  respectfully  waiting  to  see 
what  turn  my  madness  would  take,  now 
that  I  had  come  at  last  iuto  the  presence  of 
the  old  stones.  If  you  have  no  taste  for  re- 
search, and  can't  affect  to  look  for  inscrip- 
tions, there  is  some  awkwardness  in  coming 
to  the  end  of  a  merely  sentimental  pilgrim- 
age, when  the  feeling  which  impelled  you 
has  gone:  in  such  a  strait  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  laugh  the  thing  off  as  well  as 
you  can — and,  by  the  by,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  turn  the  conversation  (or  rather  allow 
the  natives  to  turn  itj  towards  the  subject 
of  hidden  treasures:  this  is  a  topic  on  which 
they  will  always  speak  with  eagerness,  and 
if  they  can  fancy  that  you,  too,  take  an  in- 
terest'in  such  matters,  they  will  not  only 
begin  to  think  you  perfectly  sane,  but  will 
even  perhaps  give  you  credit  for  some  more 
than  human  powers  of  forcing  dark  earth 
to  show  you  its  hoards  of  gold."  1 

The  history  of  Cyprus  embraces  a  varied — 
and,  were  there  time  to  pursue  it  in  detail, 
an  instructive  —  panorama  of  action.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  was  afterwards  colon- 
ized by  the  Greeks,  by  whom  the  splendid 
and  luxurious  shrine  at  Paphos  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  of  Love.  The  island 
belonged  in  succession  to  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  and  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Romans  and  the  later  Greeks  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  The  Saracens  next  possessed 
it,  but  were  compelled  to  yield  it  to  the  arms 
of  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion,  who  gave  it  to 
the  princes  of  the  Lusignan  family,  by  whom 
it  was  held  until  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  and  has  subsequently 
remained  a  Turkish  possession,  excepting 
during  an  interval  of  ten  years,  (1830-40,) 
when  it  owned  the  mastery  of  the  then 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali. 


The  other  islands  of  Turkey  in  Asia  adjoin 
the  western  and  south-western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor ,  and  are  mostly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Archipelago.  They  embrace  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Samos,  Chio  (or  Scio),  Mitylene,  and 
numerous  others— all  famous  in  olden  his- 
tory and  song,  but  which  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  dwell  upon  in  detail.  Rhodes,  which 
embraces  an  area  of  460  square  miles,  is  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  island,  enjoying  a  de- 
i  Eothen. 
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lightful  climate,  and  attracts  the  admiring 
regards  of  the  visitor  by  its  remains  of  the 
classic  and  the  mediaeval  periods  alike.  Its 
chief  city — of  the  same  name — is  a  small 
place  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
with  10,000  inhabitants,  which  is  equal  to 
a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island. 
Rhodes  belonged,  as  is  well  known,  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  after  their  expul- 
sion from  the  Holy  Land,  and  those  stout 
warriors  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  Solyman 
to  expel  them  from  their  stronghold.  At 
length,  however,  in  1523,  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retired  to  Malta,  thereto  renew 
their  acts  of  gallant  daring  in  opposition  to 
the  threatened  domination  of  the  Crescent. 
To  the  southward  of  Samos  is  the  small 
island  of  Patimo — the  ancient  Patmos — the 
place  of  exile  of  the  Apostle  John,  whose 
inspired  visions  there  are  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Revelation. 


SECTION    IV. — POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Government,  social  condition,  fyc. — The  ge- 
neral features  in  the  political  condition  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  the  same  as  those  that 
distinguish  the  European  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  following  account 
of  the  ordinary  habits,  appearance,  and  man- 
ners, of  its  varied  population,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  valuable  work  of  Colonel 
Chesney,  will  be  read  with  intei'est. 

The  construction  of  the  hovises  in  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor  is  almost  uniform.  The 
better  description  have  their  basement 
stories  of  stone,  but  the  upper  part  is  a 
wooden  frame  filled  in  with  clay,  or  sun- 
dried  bricks,  generally  flat,  but  occasionally 
having  a  tiled  sloping  roof,  below  which  may 
be  seen  latticed  openings  through  the  other- 
wise dead  walls.  The  monotonous  appear- 
ance of  these  places  is,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree relieved  by  the  public  buildings,  as  the 
bazaars,  khans,  baths,  madresehs,  and  nu- 
merous mosques.  The  long  galleries  of  the 
first,  which  are  either  covered  with  Ara- 
besque arches  in  brick- work,  or  with  simple 
matting,  are  allotted  in  portions  to  saddlers, 
shoemakers,  and  other  traders,  and  contain 
the  different  kinds  of  merchandise ;  and  as 
every  transaction,  small  and  great,  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  building,  the  streets  being  as 
it  were  deserted  the  bazaar  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  town  itself. 

The  karavanserais  take  the  next  place  ; 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
East,  they  are  almost  uniform  as  to  plan, 
— having  a  single  entrance  through  double 
gates  into  the  interior  quadrangle,  about 
which  are  spacious  vaulted  stables  and  nu- 
merous double  rooms,  each  pair  consisting 
of  an  inner  and  an  outer  or  open  apartment. 
A  fountain  occupies  the  centre  of  the  space, 
and  around  it,  at  small  distances,  the  mer- 
chandise is  neatly  placed  in  heaps :  these 
edifices  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  com- 
mercial dealings  of  the  East,  being  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  and  admitting  of 
the  property  being  safely  deposited  within 
the  enclosure  during  the  halt. 

Turkish  khans  seldom  exceed  one  story, 
but  those  of  Persia  generally  have  two,  and 


are  not  only  larger  but  finer  specimens  of 
architecture.  A  strong  tower  at  each  angle 
flanks  the  exterior,  and  also  defends  the 
approaches  to  the  entrance,  Avhich  is  usually 
through  a  fine  Saracenic  gateway.  At  all 
the  angles  interior  staircases  lead  to  the 
upper  story,  and  also  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  partly  covered  with  small 
domes,  and  consists  in  part  of  a  level  ter- 
race ;  the  latter  portion  is  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place in  warm  weather. 

The  khans  of  the  East  are  either  con- 
structed by  government  and  let  at  a  fixed 
rent,  or  are  founded  by  charitable  bequests. 
In  either  case  the  expense  to  the  travel- 
ler, even  at  those  in  the  towns,  is  trifling, 
whilst  at  those  on  the  high-roads  it  is  almost 
nominal:  the  khanji  or  keeper  being  con- 
tent with  a  trifling  gratuity  in  addition  to 
the  income  which  he  derives  from  supply- 
ing barley  for  the  animals  ;  and  rice,  fowls, 
milk,  charcoal,  &c,  for  persons  who  desire 
to  purchase  them.  The  distance  between 
these  buildings  seldom  exceeds  an  ordinary 
day's  journey  with  loaded  animals;  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  that,  in  other  places, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Moslems,  there 
have  been  constructed  fountains  or  cisterns 
to  which,  in  case  of  drought,  the  inhabit- 
ants bring  supplies,  in  order  that  the  travel- 
ler may  have  the  comfort  of  finding  water 
without  inconvenience  or  delay. 

The  object  next  in  estimation  among 
Eastern  people  is  the  bath.  This  also  is  a 
square  substantial  stone  building,  which  is 
covered  with  one  large  and  several  smaller 
domes ;  and,  like  that  of  the  ancients,  it  has 
several  apartments,  which,  in  succession, 
are  of  higher  degrees  of  temperature,  up  to 
that  of  vapour.  Shampooing,  cracking  the 
joints,  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  being 
completed,  coffee,  pipes,  and  a  little  sleep 
terminate  an  every-day  luxury  which  comes 
within  the  means  of  the  poorest  individual. 

The  mosques  likewise  differ  but  little  from 
one  another.  A  paved  court  surrounds  each, 
and  from  it  a  spacious  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  entrance  of  the  building:  within  the 
court  is  a  fountain,  and  usually  a  flock  of 
blue  Mecca  pigeons.  A  scarlet  curtain  be- 
ing removed,  the  visitor  is  at  once  inside  of 
a  spacious  square  apartment,  which  is  either 
carpeted  or  matted  according  to  the  season  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences 
from  the  Koran  which  are  inscribed  on  the 
walls,  the  interior  is  remarkably  plain:  it 
is  at  the  same  time  rather  imposing,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  the  light,  which  by  day  is 
introduced  beneath  the  dome,  and  at  night 
is  reflected  by  thousands  of  coloured  lamps 
arranged  in  festoons.  To  the  finest  of  these 
buildings  there  are  four  minarets,  which 
are  carried  up  separately  from  the  ground, 
and  terminate  in  a  cone ;  and  within  each 
there  is  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  one  or 
two  galleries  surrounding  the  turret.  A 
building  with  two  or  more  minarets  is  called 
ajami',  whilst  that  with  a  single  tower  of 
this  description,  or  none  at  all,  is  designated 
a  mesjid. 

The  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  are 
composed  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews;  and  the  nomadic  people  consist  of 
Turkomauns,   Koords,  Yooruks,  Xebeques, 
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and  some  gipsies.  The  prevailing  lan- 
guage is  that  of  the  dominant  or  Turkish 
race,  which  has  here  been  adopted  even  by 
the  Greeks.  The  Armenians  and  Koords, 
however,  have  preserved  their  ancient 
tongues,  and  the  latter  speak  a  dialect  of 
ancient  Persia. 

The  Mohammedan  is  the  most  general  re- 
ligion ;  and,  being  at  once  the  basis  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  moral  law,  it  seems  to 
influence  every  act  of  life  :  but,  most  hap- 
pily, it  is  no  longer  characterized  by  that 
fierce  and  uncompromising  spirit  which  at 
one  time  impelled  the  followers  of  the  Koran 
to  have  recourse  to  the  sword  as  the  means 
of  making  converts.  Even  the  desire  to  in- 
crease their  numbers  by  gentle  arguments 
does  not  now  prevail  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Moslem  ;  and  although  here,  as 
elsewhere,  complaints  of  harsh  treatment 
are  not  wanting,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia  Minor  enjoy  in  a  high  degree 
the  blessings  of  toleration.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  reasonably  anticipated  that  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  will  at  length  be  absorbed  in 
a  Christian  population,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
latter. 

Owing  to  the  villages  being  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  great  routes,  the  traveller 
frequently  passes  an  extensive  tract  with- 
out seeing  more  than  a  few  tents  dotted 
here  and  there  over  the  wide-spreading 
plains ;  and  he  may  at  first  conclude  that 
the  rural  population  of  this  peninsula  con- 
sists only  of  persons  whose  occupations  are 
pastoral.  Agriculture  is  not,  however,  by 
any  means  neglected ;  and  the  supplies  in 
the  numerous  bazaars  prove  that  the  hus- 
bandman's labour  is  rewarded  by  ample  re- 
turns, whilst  the  state  of  the  villages  shows 
that  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  considerable 
degree  of  comfort  both  with  respect  to  food 
and  clothing.  The  former  is  plentiful  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  good,  though, as 
usual  in  the  East,  much  of  it  consists  of 
vegetables.  Kaimak,  (a  sort  of  clouted 
cream,)  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
piece  of  honeycomb,  whipped  cream,  yo- 
ghourt,1  and  other  preparations  of  lebben 
(milk),  rice,  burghool  (boiled  wheat),  bread, 
cheese,  eggs,  honey,  pekmez,  and  other 
sweet-meats,  hot  girdle-cakes,  and  occasion- 
ally animal  food,  constitute  the  fare  of  the 
villagers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  towns- 
people likewise ;  but  the  latter  have  a  greater 
abundance  of  meat,  rice,  fruits,  and  coffee. 

A  heavy  dull  figure,  with  long  mustaches 
and  a  high  cylindrical  kalpak  or  cap  of  black 
felt,  with  a  long  robe  and  a  shawl  of  a  dark 
colour,  distinguish  the  Armenian  citizen 
from  the  peasant :  the  latter  wears  a  dress 
of  brown  frieze,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  women's  faces  are  partially 
covered,  and  their  hair,  which  is  carefully 
braided,  is  much  ornamented  with  gold 
coins;  the  rest  of  their  attire  is  of  cambric 
muslin,  and  they  show  more  of  the  person 
than  is  customary  with  the  Turkish  dames. 
They  live,  however,  almost  as  much  se- 
cluded ;  and  they  employ  their  time  in  exe- 
cuting   fine    work,    such    as    embroidered 


1  A  preparation  of  new  milk,  almost  of  the     consistency  of  jelly. 


handkerchiefs,  napkins,  bags,  and  purses. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  working  in  sil- 
ver or  other  metals,  are  the  employments  of 
the  men,  who,  besides,  are  bankers,  and  oc- 
cupy places  of  trust,  which  are  occasionally 
given  them  by  the  Turks  in  consequence  of 
that  passive  steadiness  of  character  for  which 
they  are  so  remarkable. 

Throughout  the  Armenian  families  and 
communities  the  patriarchal  system  of  go- 
vernment prevails,  and  under  it  there  is  the 
most  complete  harmony.  The  religion  of  the 
Armenians  is  nearly  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  many  particulars  resembles  that  of  the 
Romanists :  the  two  first  denominations  of 
Christians,  however,  differ  from  one  another 
on  a  few  fundamental  points.  The  Arme- 
nians, for  instance,  believe  that  Christ  had 
but  one  nature,  while  the  Greeks  contend 
that  he  had  two,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
derived  from  the  Father  only :  the  secular 
clergy  belonging  to  each  of  these  two  sects 
are  permitted  to  marry  once  before  they  are 
ordained.  Like  the  Roman  Catholics,  both 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks  have  the  seven 
sacraments,  and  believe  in  transubstantia- 
tion ;  fasts  are  also  strictly  enjoined,  not 
only  every  Friday,  but  more  particularly  at 
four  periods  of  the  year.  At  such  times  their 
food  consists  of  dried  or  salted  fish,  olives, 
and  bread;  but  during  Lent  the  Armenians 
are  restricted  to  the  two  last. 

A  light  and  active  figure  in  a  short 
Turkish  dress,  with  a  black  turban,  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  from  the  Armenian,  al- 
though, like  the  latter,  he  wears  long  mus- 
taches and  no  beard.  The  Greek  women  are 
less  secluded  within  doors,  and  less  covered 
without,  than  those  of  the  Armenians  ;  their 
attire  is  also  lighter  and  at  the  same  time 
more  ornamented,  particularly  the  hair,  to 
which  from  their  infancy  are  appended  nu- 
merous gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  sizes : 
they  are  equally  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  and,  it  may  be  added,  they  are  no 
less  deficient  in  education.  The  fishing  and 
coasting  trade  of  the  peninsula  falls  chiefly 
to  the  Greeks,  who  display  in  it  considerable 
activity,  not  however  without  the  commis- 
sion of  occasional  acts  of  piracy.  In  the 
interior  the  latter  people  are  shopkeepers  or 
agriculturists,  and  a  mixture  of  cunning 
and  bad  faith  characterizes  their  dealings  in 
each  capacity :  although  naturally  quick, 
and  very  intelligent,  they  are  neither  trust- 
ed nor  considered  trustworthy  by  the  Turks. 

A  taste  for  bright  and  gaudy  colours  pre- 
vails among  the  Koords  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
wear  a  flowing,  gay-looking,  striped  turban, 
with  a  deep  fringe  sometimes  hanging  on 
one  side,  but  generally  down  the  back.  The 
peasant  women  wear  about  the  person  a 
simple  dress,  fastened  in  front  by  a  broad 
brass  clasp  over  the  trousers;  their  chief 
ornaments  are  small  silver  coins  and  beads 
attached  to  the  hair,  whilst  those  of  the 
rich  ladies  consist  of  gold  or  coral,  sparingly 
used:  these  last  have  a  high  pointed  head- 
dress, which  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
of  the  men,  and  is  composed  of  a  great  many 
coloured  silk  handkerchiefs.  Household 
occupations,  spinning  goats'  hair  or  wool, 
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and  making  bags,  carpets,  &c,  are  the  em- 
ployments of  the  women.  Out  of  doors  their 
faces  are  sometimes  covered,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  within  :  they  are  passionately  fond 
of  dancing  and  other  amusements,  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  men;  and 
their  fidelity  shows  that  they  appreciate  the 
confidence  which  is  reposed  in  them. 

Tlie  character  jjiven  of  the  Kerinanj  of 
Assyria  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Koords  of  Asia  Minor, 
among  whom  theft  and  robbery,  indifference 
to  their  ill -understood  religion,  the  absence 
of  truth,  and  relentless  revenge,  extensively 
prevail.  These  bad  qualities  seem  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  their  state  of  half  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  bloody  feuds  which 
are  carried  on  amongst  themselves.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Koord  has  some 
redeeming  points  ;  he  is  a  good  husband  and 
father,  a  faithful  member  of  the  patri- 
archal community  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
he  is  ever  ready  to  show  hospitality  to 
strangers.  He  engages  frequently  in  ath- 
letic exercises,  and  he  enjoys  in  a  high  de- 
gree music,  dancing,  and  similar  amuse- 
ments. 

The  dress  of  the  Yooruk  and  other  Turko- 
maun  tribes  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle 
place  between  that  of  the  Armenians  and  of 
the  people  just  mentioned;  the  cloaks  which 
they  wear  are  generally  white,  and  of  rough 
home  manufacture.  But  the  most  remark- 
able portion  of  the  dress  is  the  red  tarboosh, 
which  is  allowed  to  fall  behind  over  the 
folds  of  a  white  turban.  The  figure  of  the 
Turkomaun  is  good  and  athletic,  but  his 
countenance  is  not  prepossessing,  being 
broad  and  fiat,  with  sunken  eyes  ;  his  arms 
are  a  lance,  a  sabre,  and  a  short  gun  or 
pistols  :  horse  exercise,  smoking,  and  tend- 
ing their  flocks,  are  the  sole  occupations  of 
the  men. 

The  women  do  not  cover  their  faces,  nor 
do  they  slain  the  skin.  They  are  brunettes, 
and  are  generally  ruddy,  with  expressive 
countenances ;  their  figures  are  good,  and 
their  persons  are  cleanly,  without  being 
loaded  with  ornaments.  They  have  yellow 
boots,  crimson  trowsers,  and  a  white  upper 
dress  of  ample  dimensions.  Some  wear  a 
red  tarboosh,  falling  towards  the  front  in- 
stead of  behind,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of 
the  men,  whilst  others  braid  their  black  hair 
in  tresses  beneath  a  band  formed  of  Vene- 
tian sequins,  or  other  gold  coins  ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  have  a  ring  through  the  left  carti- 
lage of  the  nose.  Besides  culinary  occupa- 
tions, the  Avomen  are  employed  in  spin- 
ning wool  and  making  carpets,  bags,  and 
tents. 

The  Turkomauns  came  into  Asia  Minor  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and 
they  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  modern  period 
compared  with  the  Koords,  who  are  probably 
the  descendants  of  one  of  the  earlier  stock 
of  nations  ;  but  the  Turkomauns  have  great- 
ly the  advantage  over  the  latter  people  in 
quietness  and  simplicity  of  character.  Nom- 
inally they  are  followers  of  the  Koran  :  but 
its  precepts  and  tenets  have  scarcely  reached 
these  wanderers,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
nearly  free  from  the  crimes  of  theft  and 
depredation. 


That  pride  of  birth  to  which  the  Koords 
and  others  attach  such  importance  is  almost 
unknown  among  the  Turkomaun  tribes ; 
and  they  differ  from  Easterns  in  general  in 
giving  portions  with  their  daughters,  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  compensation  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage.  Camels,  goats, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  constitute  their  wealth; 
the  last  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
simple  fare  already  mentioned  satisfies  their 
truly  primitive  wants. 

The  sun-burnt  and  athletic  Xebeque  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  his  sinewy, 
bare  legs,  his  showy  vest,  and  towering,  half 
Turkish, half  Koordish  tui'ban,  with  pendent 
silk  fringes  partly  shading  a  deeply-coloured, 
manly  countenance  ;  but  more  especially  by 
the  display  of  a  broad  waist-belt,  containing 
his  numerous  weapons.  The  latter  usually 
consist  of  a  brace  of  very  long  silver-mounted 
pistols,  an  ornamented  yataghan,  a  dagger, 
and  a  knife,  all  of  which  are  most  incon- 
veniently placed  in  front  of  his  person. 

The  masters  of  the  country  have  so  much 
in  common  with  the  people  above  noticed 
that  they  may  readily  be  recognised  as  an 
offset  from  the  same  stock, — the  Turk  being 
the  warrior,  as  the  Turkomaun  may  be  de- 
nominated the  shepherd,  branch. 

The  former  has  been  often  pronounced  to 
be  ignorant,  ferocious,  vain,  bigoted,  and 
incapable  of  civilization  :  as  an  inferior, 
cringing  and  servile  ;  but  overbearing,  pre- 
sumptuous, snd  tyrannical,  when  in  power. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  abuses  have 
been  current  in  the  administration  of  Turk- 
ish authority.  But  the  contumely  with 
which  even  the  very  name  of  Turk  was  long 
received  among  western  nations  is  unde- 
served. 

It  is  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  because 
their  prominent  failings  are  not  concealed, 
that  so  many  of  the  darkest  shades  of  the 
human  character  have  thus  been  given  to 
the  descendants  of  those  conquerors  whose 
names  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  But  whilst  it  is  admitted  that  the 
people  have  greatly  changed  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  empire,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  Osmanlee  deserves  a  less  un- 
favourable character  than  that  which  has 
been  generally  given  to  him. 

Frugal  in  his  diet,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  the  stimulating  effects  of  wine,  or 
the  agitations  of  European  society,  the  Turk 
has  a  well-formed  and  robust  frame,  which 
is  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  by  his  equa- 
ble temper, his  regular  life,  and  the  practice 
of  manly  exercises.  A  quiet  eye,  and  a 
grave  yet  expressive  countenance,  indicate  ' 
his  habitual  silence;  while  in  his  conduct 
there  are  not  wanting  traits  of  gentleness 
and  kindness,  joined  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  of  manner  in  every  station  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
is  lamentably  deficient  in  education,  from 
which  cause,  and  the  love  of  ease,  which  in- 
duces him  to  neglect  all  exertion,  the  powers 
of  his  mind  are  not  developed. 

The  European  is  often  induced  to  tax  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers  to  the  utmost  in 
the  hope  of  enjoying  a  state  of  repose  at  a 
future  day :  but  the  Turk  is  content  to  loll 
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upon  his  divan ;  to  pass  the  time  with  his 
guests,  his  ehibook,  and  his  coffee,  till  the 
appointed  time  comes  round  of  visiting  the 
mosque,  the  bath,  or  the  coffee-house,  or  of 
repeating  his  prayers  at  home.  Games  of 
chance  being  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  chess 
or  draughts  take  their  place;  and  when 
surrounded  by  his  friends  he  may,  after 
briefly  despatching  a  simple  meal,  be  found 
listening  with  deep  interest  to  Eastern  tales 
and  proverbs,  or  else  enjoying  the  amuse- 
ment of  public  dancers  ;  and  occasionally 
also  he  indulges  in  the  forbidden  pleasure 
of  wine  or  opium. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  fana- 
ticism and  intolerance  characterized  the 
Turk,  and  caused  him  to  exercise  the  utmost 
harshness  of  conduct  towards  the  rayah, 
who  was  often  compelled  by  blows  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  haughty  master.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rayah  has,  however,  of  late 
been  greatly  mitigated ;  and  the  firm aun  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  has  secured  equal  privi- 
leges to  all  classes  of  his  people. 1 

The  callings  of  the  mechanic  or  artisan, 
with  the  visits  to  the  bazaar,  a  coffee-house, 
or  a  khan,  are  the  principal  employments  of 
the  men  in  towns:  those  of  the  country, 
like  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  at  intervals  en- 
gaged in  spinning  cotton.  Agriculture  is 
not  held  to  be  beneath  their  dignity  ;  the 
fields  in  consequence  are  well  laboured,  and 
the  crops  well  cleaned:  but  cultivation  is 
still  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  late  Sultan's  laudable  attempt  to 
lessen  the  evil  of  smoking,  and  his  reforms 
in  dress,  have  made  their  way  very  partially 
into  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. The  short  jacket,  ample  trousers, 
sash,  and  graceful  turban,  still  retain  their 
places  in  Asia  Minor;  the  small  tarboosh, 
with  the  close  blue  frock  and  trousers  of  the 
Europeans, which,  by  diminishing  the  figure, 
contrast  so  disadvantageously  with  the  old 
dress,  being  as  yet  only  worn  by  the  Pashas 
or  other  public  functionaries.  The  gener- 
ality of  the  Asiatic  Turks  continue  to  wear 
long  beards  and  flowing  garments,  and  to 
have  their  heads  covered  :  they  also  retain 
the  ancient  posture  in  sitting;  and  they 
affect  the  utmost  simplicity  both  in  their 
household  furniture  and  their  travelling 
equipage. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  women  a  stranger 
can  have  but  little  opportunity  of  forming 
a  correct  estimate,  since  the  custom  of  ex- 
cluding the  females  from  the  society  of  men 
(which  belongs  to  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  Islamism)  is  strictly  followed,  even  to 
their  absence  from  public  worship  in  the 
mosque.  But  from  the  attention  which  the 
men  pay  to  their  helpmates  when  on  a 
journey,  as  well  as  from  the  privilege  which 
the  latter  have  of  meeting  together  in  the 
baths,  the  cemeteries,  and  at  country  pic- 
nics, and  from  their  mutual  visits  to  each 
other's  houses,  it  is  clear  that  a  reasonable 
indulgence  is  not  in  reality  denied  by  the 
husbands,  who  are  said  to  find  that  at  times 
the  ladies  take  unfair  advantages  of  the 
freedom  which  they  enjoy.     Polygamy  pre- 


1  The  rayah  is  now  entitled  to  wear  the  same     dress  as  the  Turk. 


vails  chiefly  among  the  rich,  and  is  quite 
the  exception  with  persons  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  In  their  excursions  of 
pleasure  the  ladies  are  enveloped  in  muslin 
dresses,  and  have  only  a  portion  of  the  face 
uncovered :  at  home  they  are  employed  in 
knitting,  and  in  executing  plain  needle- 
work or  embroidery. 

Although  of  a  grave,  phlegmatic,  and 
even  a  listless  exterior,  the  Turk  is  remark- 
able for  his  gentleness  towards  his  children  ; 
and  he  makes  no  difference  between  them 
and  his  slaves  or  other  servants.  In  addi- 
tion to  alms  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
his  generosity  is  frequently  exercised  in 
constructing  mosques,  khans,  and  foun- 
tains: trees  and  burial-grounds  are  his  de- 
light ;  and  houses,  dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons, 
share  in  his  consideration.  Scarcely  any- 
where else  are  birds  so  tame,  and  so  much 
linked  with  mankind,  as  they  are  in  Turkey  ; 
even  children  respect  their  nests ;  and  it  is 
not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  find  tomb- 
stones on  which,  in  addition  to  the  sculp- 
tured devices  indicating  the  vocation,  and 
sometimes  also  the  manner  of  death,  of  the 
deceased,  a  little  basin  has  been  hollowed 
out  by  the  workmen,  in  which  the  smaller 
birds  find  a  supply  of  water.  These  tomb- 
stones are  usually  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
cypress-tree  or  a  rose-bush. 

In  summing  up  his  character,  it  may  here 
be  observed,  that  truth,  openness,  and  can- 
dour, contentment,  and  entire  resignation  to 
his  lot,  are  qualities  seldom  denied  by  any  one 
to  the  Turk:  his  memory  is  extraordinary, 
and  his  judgment  is  generally  sound;  while 
the  safety  of  travellers,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tention commonly  paid  to  them,  sufficiently 
proves  his  fidelity  and  hospitality.  His  ideas 
of  religion,  founded  upon  the  Koran,  per- 
vade almost  every  act  of  his  life,  and  mix 
with  every  occupation.  Frequent  prayer 
is  universally  practised,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual be  in  the  bath,  the  field,  the  coffee- 
house, or  the  mosque  ;  and  as  alms  are  freely 
bestowed,  abject  poverty  may  be  said  to  be 
scarcely  known  in  the  country. 

Amongst  men  of  the  higher  class,  the 
stranger  meets  with  a  measured  and  distant 
but  a  refined  manner ;  and  among  all  a  ready 
attention  to  his  personal  wants :  the  chief 
inconvenience  which  he  feels  while  in  the 
country  arises  from  the  retardation  of  his 
progress,  which  is  caused  by  the  general 
indolence  and  procrastinating  disposition 
of  the  people. 

At  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  Turks 
allowed  the  people  to  retain  a  number  of 
their  ancient  customs ;  and  they  made  the 
rulers  whom  they  placed  over  the  different 
provinces  nearly  independent  of  one  an- 
other, as  they  had  been  under  the  reigns  of 
the  ancient  Persian  monarchs.  This  kind 
of  government  exists  at  the  present  time, 
the  rulers  being,  as  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  so  many  military  despots,  of 
whom  the  Sultan  is  the  chief;  and,  except 
some  few  restrictions  which  have  been  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Koran,  the  power  of 
the  latter  is  absolute. 
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AEABIA. 


Arabia,  is  a  country  of  celebrity  in  Orien- 
tal history  and  geography,  and  one  that  dif- 
fers strikingly,  in  every  particular,  from  all 
that  belongs  to  the  various  regions  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  people  embody  a  phase  of  life  that 
is  altogether  unrepresented  in  the  lands 
described  in  prior  pages  of  our  volume,  and 
one  that  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
peculiarities  of  surface,  soil,  and  climate, 
which  belong  to  this  famous  region.  The 
Arab  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  land  in  which 
he  dwells ; — now,  as  of  old,  a  wanderer  over 
the  pathless  wilderness.  As  his  ancestors 
were,  a  thousand  (or  thrice  a  thousand) 
years  since,  so  is  the  descendant  of  Ishmael 
in  the  present  day.  The  regions  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  have  in  some  measure,  of  late  years 
at  least,  yielded  to  the  modifying  influences 
of  western  forms  of  life ;  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  gradually  becoming, 
even  in  their  most  distant  limits,  a  common 
point  of  un  on  for  the  usages  of  the  East  and 
the  West.  But  Arabia,  enclosed  by  its  adja- 
cent deserts,  still  remains  the  peculiar  home 
of  the  nomad  race,  the  land  of  the  Bedouin  ; 
and  it  is  only  under  the  guise  of  conformity 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its  peo- 
ple that  the  native  of  western  regions  can 
penetrate  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  Moham- 
medan power — that  the  eye  of  the  "infidel " 
can  look  upon  the  holy  cities  of  the  Moslem 
faith. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
Arabia  depends,  we  have  said,  upon  the  fea- 
tures which  nature  displays  in  that  region. 
It  is  a  country  of  large  extent,  and,  in  its 
greater  portion,  of  sterile  surface.  This 
sterility  results  from  the  absence,  for  the 
most  part,  of  perennial  moisture.  Arabia 
has  no  running  streams — or  none,  at  least, 
that  are  sufficiently  considerable  to  deserve 
the  name  of  river.  Springs  there  are,  often 
at  wide  intervals  apart ;  as  well  as,  in 
favoured  localities,  watered  and  verdant 
plains  and  valleys.  But  these  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  character  of  a  land 
which  is  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  settled 
pursuits  of  the  agriculturist,  in  which  man 
naturally  becomes  a  wanderer  in  search  of 
pasture  for  his  flocks  and  herds — the  only 
wealth  of  the  Arab  of  the  wilderness — and, 
by  consequence,  a  dweller  in  tents. 
Arabia  is  a  peninsular  region,  in  the  south  - 

1  Lieut.  Burton. 

2  The  term  wady,  or  wadi,  (generally  spelt  by 
the  French  writers,  OMrfi,)  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  geography  of  the  East.  It  is  applied, 
in  Arabia  and  elsewhere,  to  the  bed  of  a  water- 
course or  torrent,  which  is  alternately  a  running 
stream  or  a  dry  ravine  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
seasons  of  drought  or  rain.  A  wady  is  not  a 
river,  properly  so  called,  though  the  term  is  ap- 
plied equally  to  running  streams  and  to  the  dry 
beds  of  winter-torrents.     The  Italian  terra  "  fiu- 

a"  expresses  with  more  of  accuracy  than  any 
English  word  the  characteristics  of  this  feature  of 
ire,     Wherever  the  Arabs  have  penetrated,  I 


western  corner  of  Asia.  The  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  south,  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  upon  the  west  and  east,  limit  it  upon 
three  sides.  Towards  the  north,  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  desert  of  eastern  Syria 
and  the  arid  tract  that  borders  the  western 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  frontier  in  this 
direction  admits  of  no  precise  definition. 
The  entire  area  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
is  probably  not  less  than  a  million  square 
miles— upwards  of  a  fourth  part,  that  is,  of 
the  total  magnitude  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

The  natural  features  of  Arabia  are  only 
known  with  accuracy  towards  its  outer  bor- 
ders, since  no  European  has  hitherto  pene- 
trated its  interior  recesses,  or  traversed 
the  entire  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
southern  half,  especially,  forms  a  large  blank 
upon  our  maps,  marked  by  the  name  of 
Boba  el-Khaly  —  the  empty  (or  deserted) 
abode,  which  is  applied  to  it  by  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  of  the  surrounding  tracts.  Yet 
even  this  region  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
inhabitants,  and  would  probably  exhibit  to 
the  explorer — could  he  traverse  it  in  safety 
— striking  features  of  surface.  Of  the  Boba 
el-Khaly,  says  a  late  visitor  to  Arabia,*  "  I 
heard  enough,  from  credible  relators,  to 
conclude  that  its  horrid  depths  swarm  with 
a  large  and  half-starved  population  ;  that  it 
abounds  in  wadys,-  valleys,  gullies,  and 
ravines,  partially  fertilized  by  intermittent 
torrents,  and  therefore  that  the  land  is  open 
only  to  the  adventurous  traveller."  In  for- 
mer times  a  caravan-route  ran  through  the 
heart  of  this  region,  from  El-Medina  to  Ha- 
dramaut,  on  the  southern  coast,  but  it  has 
been  disused  for  ages  past. 

The  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  is 
believed  to  form  a  succession  of  high  pla- 
teaus, the  most  elevated  portions  of  which 
are  probably  the  region  of  Nejd  and  the  ad- 
joining tracts  to  the  northward.  These 
tracts  are  perhaps  not  less  than  from  three 
to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  ttie 
sea.  Becent  explorers  have  found  reason  to 
think  that  the  general  slope  of  the  whole 
peninsula  is  to  the  southward.  "  We  may 
(says  Wallin)  represent  the  whole  interior 
of  Arabia  as  consisting  of  two  vast  plateaus 
of  sand,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
tervening tract  of  Nejd."     These  plateaus 

they  have  carried  with  them  this  and  other  geo- 
graphical terms  derived  from  their  own  hind,  and 
such  appellations  have  become  naturalized  in  their 
places  of  settlement.  Numerous  evidences  of  this 
occur  in  Spanish  geography,  due  to  the  period  oi 
Moorish  occupation.  Thus,  Guadalquivir  is  de- 
rived from  Wady  al-Kebir— or  "  the  great  water- 
course"—a  term  naturally  applied  by  the  Moor- 
ish invaders  to  that  noble  stream,  by  way  of 
contrast  with  the  comparatively  insignificant  tor- 
rents familiar  to  them  by  residence  upon  the  op- 
posite African  coast.  Guadiana  is  similarly  de- 
rived from  Wady  Anas— the  water-course  of  Ana9, 
the  name  of  that  river  in  classical  geography. 
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are  crossed  in  various  directions  by  moun- 
tain-chains, some  of  which — as  the  range  of 
Jebel  Shammar — attain  a  considerable  al- 
titude above  the  base  on  which  they  rise. 
On  the  western  side  they  are  separated  by 
a  lofty  and  continuous  mountain -barrier 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  their  east- 
ern descents,  towards  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  are  into  low  and  flat 
coast -lands.  The  southern  half  of  the  in- 
terior plateau  is  that  which  is  least  known, 
and  for  reasons  referred  to  above.  It  em- 
braces tracts  within  which  even  the  hardy 
Bedouin  scarcely  dares  to  plant  his  foot. 

A  narrow  belt  of  lowland,  called  the  Te- 
hama, (or  the  Gaur,)  extends  around  the 
Arabian  coast,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
sea.  This  tract  is  backed,  upon  the  side  of 
the  Red  Sea,  by  high  mountain-chains.  The 
Tehama  is  an  arid  desert,  intensely  hot,  and 
its  soil  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  sand, 
covered  with  saline  incrustations.  Its  width 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  from  a 
single  mile  to  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles.  The  mountains  by  which  it  is  backed 
are  the  barrier  of  the  interior  plateaus. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  Red  Sea  these  moun- 
tains reach  an  average  altitude  of  from  five 
to  six  thousand  feet,  or  upwards.  It  is  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  mountain-region 
that  anything  resembling  the  fertile  plains 
and  valleys  of  other  lands  is  to  be  found 
in  Arabia.  The  deserts  of  the  interior  af- 
ford only  scanty  herbage,  and  are  only  ca- 
pable of  serving  as  pasture-grounds.  The 
Tehama— or  lowland  belt  which  adjoins  the 
coast — is  an  arid  and  burning  plain.  But 
the  intervening  mountain-tract  contains 
watered  plains  and  valleys,  abounding  in 
verdure,  and  exhibiting  groves  and  orchards, 
to  which  the  date-palm  everywhere  lends 
their  most  attractive  feature.  This  moun- 
tain-region occupies  a  greater  breadth  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula — 
the  province  of  Yemen  —  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  cultivable  tracts  are  hence  of  great- 
er extent  in  that  portion  of  Arabia  than 
in  its  other  localities.  This  is  the  region 
which  the  ancients  distinguished  as  Arabia 
Felix. 

Arabia  has  no  rivers.  Perennial  springs 
occur  among  its  mountain-valleys,  and 
there  are  running  streams  which  preserve  a 
perpetual  verdure  in  those  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  But  there  is  no  single  stream, 
throughout  its  vast  extent,  entitled  to  the 
name  of  river.  The  wady,  or  water-course, 
becomes  an  abundant  torrent  during  the 
brief  period  of  rain,  but  it  supplies  no  per- 
ennial stream.  When  dry — as  is  the  case 
during  three- fourths  of  the  year — water  may 
generally  be  obtained  from  its  bed  by  dig- 
ging to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  But  this 
water  is  not  unfrequently  brackish,  and  of 
bitter  taste.  Occasional  springs,  as  in  the 
African  wilderness,  yield  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  and  create  an  oasis  from  amidst 
the  surrounding  waste. 

The  climate  of  Arabia  varies  much  with 
different  localities.  The  high  lands  of  the 
interior  are  cool,  from  their  elevation  ;  the 

1  Burckhardt:  Travels  in  Arabia. 

2  Lieut.  Burton  lett  Toor,  on  the  western  coast 
of  the   Sinai  peninsula,   on    July   II.— Personal 


low  and  arid  coasts  are  intensely  hot.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  tropical  regions  prevail,  and  the 
year  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  rainy 
seasons.  In  the  interior  of  Yemen,  the 
south-western  province,  showers  fall  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September; 
during  the  dry  season  a  cloud  is  scarcely 
ever  seen,  and  in  the  low  belt  of  the  adja- 
cent Tehama  a  whole  year  often  passes 
without  a  single  drop  of  rain. 

The  rains  sometimes  fall  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion 
extensive  and  sudden  inundations.  Storms 
of  this  description  are  not  unfrequent  in 
El-Hejaz,  (upon  the  western  coasts  of  the 
peninsula,)  and  the  seasons  seem  to  be  less 
regular  in  that  province  than  in  other  coun- 
tries under  the  same  latitude.  In  the  upper 
mountains,  and  at  Tayf,  on  the  interior 
table-land,  the  rainy  season — according  to 
Burckhardt — although  not  so  regular  as  un- 
der the  tropics  in  Africa,  is  yet  more  steady 
than  in  the  low  country  of  Mecca  and  Jid- 
dah,  where,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
the  sky  is  often  clouded  by  storms  and  rain. 
The  historians  of  Mecca  record  several 
dreadful  inundations  in  that  city,  in  some  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
have  been  laid  under  water  and  many  of 
them  destroved,  accompanied  by  great  loss 
of  life.l 

The  following  remarks  on  the  meteorology 
of  the  western  shores  of  Arabia  were  made 
by  Lieutenant  Burton,  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage  down  the  Red  Sea,  (from  Suez  to 
Yambo,)  in  the  summer  of  1 853.2 

"Morning.  The  air  is  mild  and  balmy  as 
that  of  an  Italian  spring ;  thick  mists  roll 
down  the  valleys  along  the  sea,  and  a  haze 
like  mother-o'-pearl  crowns  the  headlands. 
The  distant  rocks  show  Titanic  walls,  lofty 
donjons,  huge  projecting  bastions,  and  moats 
full  of  deep  shade.  At  their  base  runs  a  sea 
of  amethyst,  and,  as  earth  receives  the  first 
touches  of  light,  their  summits,  almost  trans- 
parent, mingle  with  the  jasper  tints  of  the 
sky.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than 
this  hour.    But,  as 

• les  plus  belles  choses 

Ont  le  pire  destin, ' 

so  morning  soon  fades.  The  sun  bursts  up 
from  behind  the  main,  a  fierce  enemy,  a  foe 
that  will  compel  every  one  to  crouch  before 
him.  He  dyes  the  sky  orange,  and  the  sea 
'  incarnadine,'  where  its  violet  surface  is 
stained  by  his  rays,  and  mercilessly  puts  to 
flight  the  mists  and  haze,  and  the  little 
agate-coloured  masses  of  cloud  that  were 
before  floating  in  the  firmament ;  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  clear  that  now  and  then  a  planet 
is  visible.  For  the  two  hours  following 
sunrise  the  rays  are  endurable ;  after  that 
they  become  a  fiery  ordeal.  The  morning- 
beams  oppress  you  with  a  feeling  of  sick- 
ness ;  their  steady  glow,  reflected  by  the 
glaring  waters,  blinds  your  eyes,  blisters 
your  skin,  and  parches  your  mouth;  you 
now  become  a  monomaniac ;  you  do 
nothing  but  count  the  slow  horns  that 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and 
Meccah.  By  R.  F.  Burton,  Lieut.,  Bombay  Army. 
London,  1853. 
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must  '  minute  by '  before  you  can  be  re- 
lieved. 1 

"Noon.  The  wind,  reverberated  by  the 
glowing  hills,  is  like  the  blast  of  a  lime-kiln. 
All  colour  melts  away  with  the  canescence 
from  above.  The  sky  is  a  dead  milk-white, 
and  the  mirror-like  sea  so  reflects  the  tint 
that  you  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  line  of 
the  horizon.  After  noon  the  wind  sleeps 
upon  the  reeking  shore  ;  there  is  a  deep  still- 
ness ;  the  only  sound  heard  is  the  melancholy 
flapping  of  the  sail.  Men  are  not  so  much 
sleeping  as  half  senseless ;  they  feel  as  if  a 
few  more  degrees  of  heat  would  be  death. 

"Sunset.  The  enemy  sinks  behind  the 
deep  cerulean  sea,  under  a  canopy  of  gigantic 
rainbow  which  covers  half  the  face  of  heaven. 
Nearest  to  the  horizon  is  an  arch  of  tawny 
orange ;  above  it  another  of  the  brightest 
gold ;  and  based  upon  these  a  semicircle  of 
tender  sea-green  blends  with  a  score  of  deli- 
cate gradations  into  the  sapphire  sky.  Across 
the  rainbow  the  sun  throws  its  rays  in  the 
form  of  spokes  tinged  with  a  beautiful  pink. 
The  eastern  sky  is  mantled  with  a  purple 
flush  that  picks  out  the  forms  of  the  hazy 
desert  and  the  sharp-cut  hills.  Language 
is  a  thing  too  cold,  too  poor,  to  express  the 
harmony  and  the  majesty  of  this  hour,  which 
is  evanescent,  however,  as  it  is  lovely.  Night 
falls  rapidly,  when  suddenly  the  appearance 
of  the  zo;iiacal  light-  restores  the  scene  to 
what  it  was. 

"  Again  the  grey  hills  and  the  grim  rocks 
become  rosy  or  golden,  the  palms  green,  the 
sands  saffron,  and  the  sea  wears  a  lilac  sur- 
face of  dimpling  waves.  But  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  all  fades  once  more  ;  the  cliffs  are 
naked  and  ghastly  under  the  moon,  whose 
light  falling  upon  this  wilderness  of  white 
crags  and  pinnacles  is  most  strange — most 
mysterious. 

"Night.  The  horizon  is  all  of  darkness, 
and  the  sea  reflects  the  white  visage  of  the 
moon  as  in  a  mirror  of  steel.  In  the  air  we 
see  giant  columns  of  pallid  light,  distinct, 
based  upon  the  indigo -coloured  waves,  and 
standing  with  their  heads  lost  in  endless 
space.  The  stars  glitter  with  exceeding 
brilliance.3    At  this  hour, 

'  —river  and  hill  and  wood, 

With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 

Inaudible  as  dreams-  * 

the  planets  look  down  upon  you  with  the 
faces  of  smiling  friends.  You  feel  the 
'  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades.'  You 
are  bound  by  the  bond  of  Orion.  Hesperus 
bears  with  him  a  thousand  things.  In  com- 
munion with  them  your  hours  pass  swiftly 
by,  till  the  heavy  clews  warn  you  to  cover 
tip  your  face  and  sleep.  And  with  one  look  at 
a  certain  little  star  in  the  north,  under  which 
lies  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  through 
— surely  it  is  a  venial  superstition  to  sleep 

1  The  reader  who  has  travelled  in  the  East  will 
be  aware  that  this  description  is  not  exaggerated. 
The  author  refers  to  the  experiences  gained  dur- 
ing the  British  campaigns  in  Sinde,  where  many 
a  European  soldier  has  been  taken  up  stone  dead 
after  sleeping  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning 
sun. 

2  The  zodiacal  light  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
Bombay,  is  far  brighter  than  in  England.  1  sup- 
pose (says  our  author)  th\s  is  the  "after-glow" 


with  your  face  towards  that  Kiblah ! — you 
fall  into  oblivion." 

Animal  life  is  not  generally  abundant  in 
Arabia.  The  greater  portion  of  that  land  is, 
indeed,  obviously  unfit  for  its  support.  It 
has  neither  forests  nor  jungles,  and,  ill  pro- 
vided with  water,  its  pastures  are  thin  and 
scanty.  The  wild  animals  are  consequently 
few  in  number.  The  ibex  inhabits  the  rocky 
heights  ;  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope,  the 
plains.  Among  the  beasts  of  prey  are  the 
panther,  the  ounce,  and  the  hyena.  The 
granite  mountains  of  the  interior  plateau 
abound,  however,  in  game,  particularly  wild 
goats  and  a  small  animal  called  webar  (or 
wobbar),  both  of  which  are  hunted  and  eaten 
by  the  people.  Two  species  of  wolf  occur, 
together  with  the  fox  and  jackal.  The  lion 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  deserts  that 
adjoin  the  Euphrates,  but  is  not  seen  within 
the  proper  limits  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Ostriches  are  hunted  in  the  interior  deserts, 
the  vast  sandy  tracts  of  which  abound  in 
many  places  with  hares,  gazelles,  antelopes, 
rats  of  large  size,  and  a  large  kind  of 
lizard,  all  of  which  are  used  as  food  by  the 
Bedouins.* 

The  most  common  domestic  quadrupeds 
are  the  camel  and  the  horse,  both  justly 
prized  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  indispensable 
companions  of  their  wandering  through  the 
vast  wilderness.  The  camels  of  Nejd — the 
interior  province — are  famous  for  their  speed 
and  beauty,  though  said  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  Egypt  in  point  of  size  and  strength. 
The  swift  dromedaries  of  Arabia  are,  how- 
ever, unrivalled.  Omaun,  in  the  S.  E.  of  the 
peninsula,  is  also  famous  for  its  camels. 

But  it  is  upon  his  horses  that  the  Arab 
most  prides  himself.  The  horse  has  been 
reared  in  Arabia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
the  breeds  preserved  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  deservedly  held  to  possess  the 
highest  qualities.  The  horses  of  Shammar 
— a  district  in  the  interior,  to  the  northward 
of  the  proper  Nejd — fully  deserve,  says  Dr. 
"Wallin,  the  credit  of  being  the  finest  and 
swiftest  of  the  noble  Arab  race.  "These 
animals  are  more  numerous  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Arabia  which  I  have 
visited,  and  most  of  the  wealthier  inhabit- 
ants possess  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
them.  The  stud  of  Abd  Allah  alone,  I  was 
told,  contained  nearly  two  hundred  horses, 
quartered  upon  the  different  villages  of  his 
land.  A  couple  of  these  animals  are  sent 
yearly  to  Medina  with  the  pilgrim-caravan, 
as  a  present  for  the  Turkish  Pasha  ;  another 
couple  to  Mecca,  for  the  governor  of  that 
town ;  sometimes  a  third,  for  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad;  and  during  late  years  Abbas  Pasha 
has  sent  an  expedition  almost  every  year 
from  Egypt,  in  order  to  purchase  a  number  of 
horses  for  his  extensive  stud  in  Cairo.  Others 
are  occasionally  presented  to  the  princes  of 
described  by  Miss  Martineauand  other  travellers: 
"flashes  of  light,  like  coruscations  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  in  pyramidal  form,"  exactly  describe  the 
phenomenon.  It  varies  however  greatly,  and  often 
for  some  days  together  is  scarcely  visible. 

3  "  Niebuhr  considers  that  the  stars  are  brighter 
in  Norway  than  in  the  Arabian  deserts:  I  never 
saw  them  so  bright  as  on  the  Neilgherry  hills." 

4  Dr.  Wallin  :  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xxiv.  1855. 
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the  family  of  Saoud,  or  sold  privately  to  the 
Bedouins  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  ex- 
cept this  comparatively  small  number  of 
horses,  exported  from  this  to  the  adjacent 
countries,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  others 
pass  the  limits  of  their  own  land.1  The 
camels  of  Shammar,  though  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Omaun,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Nejd,  are  of  good  breed,  and 
great  quantities  are  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Medina  and  Mecca  during  the  pilgrimage. 
The  average  price  of  the  camels  is  from  ten 
to  forty  Spanish  dollars,  whereas  that  of 
the  horses  varies  from  twenty  to  three  thou- 
sand. 

"  Besides  horses  (continues  Dr.  Wallin) 
the  Shammar  towns-people  keep  asses,  Avhich 
they,  however,  only  use  for  short  trips  from 
village  to  village.  Mules  I  never  saw  here, 
and  the  oxen  are  extremely  rare,  and  of  a 
poor  breed.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  very 
often  the  flocks  are  intermixed  with  tame  ga- 
zelles, which  associate  with  the  domestic  ani- 
mals on  the  pasture-grounds,  and  gradually 
become  tamed  and  follow  the  others  home. 
Dogs  are  held  in  greater  abhorrence  here  than 
in  any  other  Moslem  land  I  have  visited,  and 
I  can  scarcely  remember  having  met  with 
any  of  these  animals  in  a  village.  Timid  and 
emaciated,  with  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly 
wild  animal,  they  rove  about  in  the  deserts, 
surrounding  inhabited  places,  as  if  willing 
enough  to  seek  the  company  of  man ;  but 
are  sure  of  being  pelted  with  stones  and 
driven  away  as  soon  as  seen.  This  hatred  is 
probably  grounded  in  the  austere  Hanbaly 
doctrine  the  Shammar  profess,  which  con- 
demns even  the  sight  of  dogs  as  impure. 
Domestic  birds  are  as  rare  in  the  villages  as 
the  wild  ones  are  in  the  desert,  and  the 
only  poultry  I  saw  were  hens  of  a  tolerably 
good  kind.  In  other  desert  villages,  I  can 
scarcely  remember  having  met  with  any 
kind  of  poultry."  * 

The  dog  is  everywhere  an  object  of  dis- 
like with  Mohammedan  populations,  and 
the  expressions  "  dog  "  and  "  son  of  a  dog  " 
are  amongst  the  most  common  terms  of  con- 
tempt which  are  used  by  the  true  believer 
towards  the  infidel.  These  animals  are, 
however,  more  common  in  some  parts  of 
Arabia  than  would  be  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted  above.  According  to  Col. 
Chesney,  ("  Euphrates  Expedition,")  almost 
every  great  sheikh  has  a  number  of  hawks, 
and  a  pair  of  fine  Macedonian  greyhounds, 
for  running  down  the  gazelle.  The  Bedouins 
are  adepts  in  hawking  and  hunting,  and 
have,  indeed,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
that  concerns  the  breed  and  care  of  ani- 
mals. 

In  Burckhardt's  time,  dogs  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  Medina,  though  they  assem- 
bled in  the  suburbs.  This  was  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  hatred  which  the  Wa- 

1  One  main  object  of  Lieut.  Burton's  recent 
journey  was  to  inquire  into  the  facilities  for  open- 
ing up  a  market  for  horses  between  Central  Ara- 
bia and  India,  in  which  country  the  studs  are 
beginning  to  excite  general  dissatisfaction.  He 
thinks  that  something  might  be  done  on  the  east- 
ern coast — nothing  on  the  western  side  of  the  pen- 
insula. In  El-Hejaz,  according  to  him,  the  ani- 
mals, though  thorough-bred,  are  of  small  and 


habites'(who  had  recently  been  in  possession 
of  the  holy  places)  entertain  towards  that 
animal.  They  are  now  occasionally  seen 
within  the  walls,  though  not  tolerated  in  any 
numbers:  but  in  the  suburbs  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  are,  according  to  Lieut.  Burton, 
not  less  pugnacious  than  the  horses.  "  They 
are  stronger  and  braver  than  those  that 
haunt  the  streets  at  Cairo  ;  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  have  amongst  themselves  a  sys- 
tem of  police  regulations,  which  brings 
down  all  the  posse  com  tatus  upon  the  un- 
happy straggler  who  ventures  into  a  strange 
quarter  of  the  town.  They  certainly  met  in 
El  Barr  upon  common  ground,  to  decide  the 
differences  which  must  arise  in  so  artificial 
a  state  of  canine  society.  Having  had  many 
opportunities  of  watching  them,  I  can  posi- 
tively assert  that  they  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  which  fought  with  a  skill  and  an 
achamement  which  astounded  me.  Some- 
times when  one  side  gave  way,  and  the  re- 
treat was  degenerating  into  a  suave  qui  peut, 
some  proud  warrior,  a  dog-hero,  would  sa- 
crifice himself  for  the  public  weal,  and  with 
gnashing  teeth  and  howls  of  rage  encounter 
the  assaults  of  the  insolent  victors,  whilst 
his  flying  friends  had  time  to  recover  heart. 
"  Such  a  one  my  Arab  companions  called 
'Mubariz.'3  At  other  times,  some  huge 
animal,  an  Ajax  of  his  kind,  would  plunge 
into  the  ring  with  frantic  yells,  roll  over  one 
dog,  snap  at  a  second,  wrangle  a  third  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  dash  off  to  a  dis- 
tant part,  where  a  thicker  field  required  his 
presence.  This  uncommon  sagacity  has  been 
remarked  by  the  Arabs,  who  look  on,  amused 
at  their  battles.  There  are  also  certain  su- 
perstitions about  the  dog  resembling  ours, 
only,  as  usual,  more  poetical  and  less  gro- 
tesque, current  in  El  Hejaz.  Most  people 
believe  that  when  the  animal  hoAvls  without 
apparent  cause  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
house,  it  forebodes  death  to  one  of  the  in- 
mates. For  the  dog,  they  say,  can  distin- 
guish the  awful  form  of  Azrael,  the  angel 
of  death,  hovering  over  the  doomed  abode, 
whereas  man's  spiritual  sight  is  dull  and 
dim  by  reason  of  his  sins." 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  Arabia  is 
merely  conjectural.  It  has  been  sometimes 
rated  at  about  twelve  millions,  which  pro- 
bably exceeds  the  reality.  The  Arabs  have 
very  generally  been  regarded  as  having  de- 
scended from  a  common  parentage,  and  they 
are  proud  of  tracing  their  origin  to  the  sons 
of  Shem.  According  to  their  own  histori- 
ans, the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  are  sprung  from  two  stocks,  Kah- 
tan  (or  Joktan)  the  son  of  Eber,  and  Adnan, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Ishmael.  The  pos- 
terity of  the  former  they  call  pure  Arabs  ; 
that  of  the  latter,  mixed  Arabs.  We  for- 
bear, however,   to  fatigue  the  reader  by 

slender  growth,  and  of  almost  fabulous  price.  In 
fact,  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  will  in- 
duce the  Arab  to  part,  with  his  horses,  which  are 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

2  .Tourney  from  Cairo  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 
By  Dr.  Wallin,  Ibid. 

3  The  "  Mubariz"  is  the  single  combatant,  the 
champion  of  the  Arabian  classical  aud  chivalrous 
times. 
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entering  upon  the  perplexed  questions  of 
ethnology  and  early  history  which  this  in- 
quiry involves. 

Recent  inquirers  have  found  reason  to 
call  in  question  the  common  origin  gener- 
ally attributed  to  the  Arabian  population. 
Lieutenant  Burton  thinks  he  has  discovered 
grounds  for  the  assumption  of  three  distinct 
races  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula: "  1.  The  aborigines  of  the  country, 
driven,  like  the  Eheels  and  other  autoch- 
thonic  Indians,  into  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern  wilds  bordering   upon   the   ocean. 

2.  A  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian  stock,  typified 
by  Shem  and  Joktan,  that  drove  the  indi- 
genae  from  the  choicest  tracts  of  country ; 
these  invaders  still  enjoy  their  conquests, 
representing  the  great  Arabian  people.  And, 

3.  An  impure  Egypto-Arab  clan — we  per- 
sonify it  by  Ishmael,  his  son  Nebajoth,  and 
Edom  (Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac) — that  popu- 
lated and  still  populates  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. In  most  places,  (pursues  our  author,) 
even  in  the  heart  of  Mecca,  I  met  with  de- 
bris of  heathenry,  proscribed  by  Moham- 
med, yet  still  popular,  though  the  ignorant 
observers  of  the  old  customs  assign  to  them 
a  modern  and  rationalistic  origin." 

The  Arabs  are  divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  particular 
locality,  and  preserves  distinct  from  others 
the  tradition  of  its  own  people.  These 
tribes  have  no  community  of  political  rela- 
tion— excepting  in  the  fact  of  several  of 
them  being  at  times  obliged  to  own  the 
supremacy  of  some  powerful  ruler,  within 
the  limits  of  whose  influence  they  may  fall. 

This  absence  of  any  common  bond  of  union 
has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Ara- 
bian people,  and  is  perhaps  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  geographical  conditions  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Only  under 
the  influence  of  early  religious  enthusiasm 
was  the  disunion  that  exists  amongst  the 
Arab  people  for  a  time  dispelled.  Under 
the  standard  of  Mohammed,  the  hostile 
tribes  became  united  in  faith  and  obedience, 
and  the  valour  which  had  been  idly  spent 
in  domestic  quarrels  was  vigorously  di- 
rected against  a  foreign  enemy.  But  the 
influence — in  so  far  as  the  Arab  nation  was 
itself  concerned— was  transient,  and  passed 
away  almost  with  the  lifetime  of  the  Pro- 
phet. "  Had  the  influence  (says  the  histo- 
rian) been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at 
home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have 
flourished  under  a  succession  of  her  native 
monarchs.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost  by 
the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest.  The 
colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over 
the  East  and  West,  and  their  blood  was 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  their  converts 
and  captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  ca- 
liphs, the  throne  was  transported  from  Me- 
dina to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were 
violated  by  an  impious  war:  Arabia  was 
ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a 
stranger  ;  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert, 
awakening  from  their  dream  of  dominion, 
resumed  their  old  and  solitary  independ- 
ence." l 

1  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  1. 


The  government  of  an  Arab  tribe  is  patri- 
archal— its  own  chief,  or  she.kh,  administer- 
ing an  authority  which  depends  more  upon 
traditional  usage,  and  upon  the  sentiments 
and  habits  of  the  general  community,  than 
upon  any  organized  means  of  control.  The 
sheikh  is  generally  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  and  inherits  his  office  by  hereditary 
descent.  But  the  title  of  sheikh  is  of  com- 
mon application  in  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  without  reference  to  the  author- 
ity which  it  implies  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs 
who  hold  sway  over  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  desert.  It  is  an  appellation  given,  in 
all  Arabic  lands,  to  learned  and  religious 
men  in  general.  The  power  of  retaining 
this  sway  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  chief  to  enforce 
the  respect  which  he  claims,  combined  with 
the  regard  due  to  ancestral  rights. 

The  people  of  Arabia  are  divided  into 
dwellers  in  towns  and  dwellers  in  the  wil- 
derness: the  latter  constitute  the  class 
termed  Bedouins,  (or  Bedoweens,)  who  are 
nomads  in  point  of  habits  and  general  mode 
of  life.  That  is,  they  dwell  in  tents,  and 
lead  a  wandering  life,  driving  their  flocks 
from  place  to  place,  and  changing  the  sites 
of  their  encampments  as  often  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  fresh  pasture-ground 
makes  it  requisite  to  do  so.  Even  the 
Arabs  who  dwell  in  towns  are  familiar  in 
some  degree  with  the  habits  and  dangers  of 
life  in  the  wilderness,  since  the  necessities  of 
commercial  or  other  intercourse  make  it 
requisite  to  traverse  at  times  the  desert 
space  which  separates  one  town  from  an- 
other in  this  land  of  aridity  and  drought. 
Such  journeys  are  always  made  in  compa- 
nies, or  caravans  —  assemblages  of  persons 
associated  together  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
protection  and  safety.  An  escort  of  Be- 
douins— whose  protection  through  the  ter- 
ritory allotted  to  the  wanderings  of  each 
particular  tribe  is  purchased  by  dint  of  hard 
bargaining  on  each  side — usually  accompa- 
nies the  caravan. 

Each  nomad  tribe  of  Arabs  has  its  own 
proper  limits,  within  which  its  wanderings 
are  restricted.  Even  the  desert  has  its 
land-marks  and  boundaries,  which  may  not 
be  passed  without  the  peril  which  attends 
aggression  upon  a  hostile  territory.  The 
Bedouins  look  with  contempt  upon  the  set- 
tled pursuits  of  those  who  live  in  fixed 
habitations  and  cultivate  the  soil— designat- 
ing them,  by  way  of  reproach,  as  ahl-el- 
madar  (dwellers  in  houses  of  clay,  or  in  the 
rocks). a  They  love  the  desert  for  its  free- 
dom ;  and  to  roam  at  will  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  wilderness  seems  to  them — not- 
withstanding the  hardships  and  privations 
which  such  a  life  naturally  involves— pre- 
ferable to  any  other  mode  of  existence. 

The  freedom  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
exulting  sense  of  enjoyment,  accompanied 
by  exhilaration  of  animal  spirits,  which 
life  in  it  involves,  are  felt  even  by  those 
whose  ordinary  pursuits  and  habits  have 
lain  among  the  common  ways  of  men.  "  We 
journeyed  on  (says  Lieutenant  Burton,  de- 
scribing his  route  between  Suez  and  Cairo) 

8  Col.  Chesney :  Euphrates  Expedition. 
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till  near  sunset  through  the  wilderness 
without  ennui.  It  is  strange  how  the  mind 
can  be  amused  amid  scenery  that  presents 
so  few  objects  to  occupy  it.  But  in  such  a 
country  every  slight  modification  of  form  or 
colour  rivets  observation :  the  senses  are 
sharpened,  and  perceptive  faculties,  prone  to 
sleep  over  a  confused  shifting  of  scenery,  act 
vigorously  when  excited  by  the  capability  of 
embracing  each  detail.  Moreover,  desert 
views  are  eminently  suggestive :  they  appeal 
to  the  future,  not  to  the  past ;  they  arouse 
because  they  are  by  no  means  memorial.  To 
the  solitary  wayfarer  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  wilderness  unknown  to  Cape  seas  and 
Alpine  glaciers,  and  even  to  the  rolling 
prairie,  the  effect  of  continued  excitement  on 
the  mind  stimulating  its  powers  to  their 
pitch.  Above,  through  a  sky  terrible  in  its 
stainless  beauty,  and  the  splendours  of  a 
pitiless  blinding  glare,  the  Simoom  caresses 
you  like  a  lion  with  flaming  breath.  Around 
lie  drifted  sand-heaps,  upon  which  each  puff 
of  wind  leaves  its  own  trace  in  solid  waves, 
flayed  rocks,  the  very  skeletons  of  moun- 
tains, and  hard  unbroken  plains,  over  which 
he  who  rides  is  spurred  by  the  idea  that  the 
bursting  of  a  water-skin,  or  the  pricking  of 
a  camel's  hoof,  would  be  a  certain  death  of 
torture, — a  haggard  land  infested  with  wild 
beasts,  and  wilder  men, — a  region  whose 
very  fountains  murmur  the  warning  words, 
'  Drink  and  away  !'  What  can  be  more  ex- 
citing ?  what  more  sublime?  Man's  heart 
bounds  in  his  breast  at  the  thought  of  mea- 
suring his  puny  force  with  nature's  might, 
and  of  emerging  triumphant  from  the  trial. 
This  explains  the  Arab's  proverb, '  Voyaging 
is  a  victory.'  In  the  desert,  even  more  than 
upon  the  ocean,  there  is  present  death : 
hardship  is  there,  and  piracies,  and  ship- 
wreck— solitary,  not  in  crowds,  where,  as 
the  Persians  say, '  death  is  a  festival,' — and 
this  sense  of  danger,  never  absent,  invests 
the  scene  of  travel  with  an  interest  not  its 

own 

"  And  then  the  oases,l  and  little  lines  of 
fertility — how  soft  and  how  beautiful — even 
though  the  Wady  El  Ward  (the  Vale  of 
Flowers)  be  the  name  of  some  stern  flat 
upon  which  a  handful  of  wild  shrubs  blossom 
while  struggling  through  a  cold  season's 
ephemeral  existence.  In  such  circumstances 
the  mind  is  influenced  through  the  body. 
Though  your  mouth  glows,  and  your  skin  is 
parched,  yet  you  feel  no  languor,  the  effect 
of  humid  heat;  your  lungs  are  lightened, 
your  sight  brightens,  your  memory  recovers 
its  tone,  and  your  spirits  become  exuberant ; 
your  fancy  and  imagination  are  powerfully 
aroused,  and  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of 

Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  (remarks  our 
author)  than  the  vulgar  idea  of  an  Arabian  oasis, 
except  it  be  the  popular  conception  of  an  Arabian 
desert.  One  reads  of  "  isles  of  the  sandy  sea," 
but  one  never  sees  them.  The  real  oasis  (or 
"wady")  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rocky  valley 
bisected  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain-torrent,  dry 
during  the  hot  season.  In  such  places  the  Be- 
douins love  to  encamp,  because  they  find  food 
and  drink— water  being  always  procurable  by  dig- 
gin£- 

When  the  supply  is  perennial,  the  wady  be- 
comes the  site  of  a  village.  The  desert  is  as  un- 
aptly compared  to  a  "  sandy  sea."     Most  of  the 


the  scenes  around  you  stir  up  all  the  ener- 
gies of  your  soul  —  whether  for  exertion, 
danger,  or  strife.  Your  morale  improves ; 
you  become  frank  and  cordial,  hospitable, 
and  single-minded;  the  hypocritical  polite- 
ness and  the  slavery  of  civilization  are  left 
behind  you  in  the  city.  Your  senses  are 
quickened  :  they  require  no  stimulants  but 
air  and  exercise, — in  the  desert,  spirituous 
liquors  excite  only  disgust.  There  is  a  keen 
enjoyment  in  a  mere  animal  existence.  The 
sharp  appetite  disposes  of  the  most  indigest- 
ible food,  the  sand  is  softer  than  a  bed  of 
down,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  suddenly 
puts  to  flight  a  dire  cohort  of  diseases. 
Hence  it  is  that  both  sexes,  and  every  age, 
the  most  material  as  well  as  the  most  imagin- 
ative of  minds,  the  tamest  citizen,  the  most 
peaceful  student,  the  spoiled  child  of  civil- 
ization, all  feel  their  hearts  dilate,  and  their 
pulses  beat  strong,  as  they  look  down  from 
their  dromedaries  upon  the  '  glorious  de- 
sert.' Where  do  we  hear  of  a  traveller  being 
disappointed  by  it  ?  It  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  ancient  truth  that  nature  re- 
turns to  man,  however  unworthily  he  has 
treated  her.  And  believe  me,  gentle  reader, 
that  when  once  your  tastes  have  conformed 
to  the  tranquillity  of  such  travel,  you  will 
suffer  real  pain  in  returning  to  the  turmoil 
of  civilization.  You  will  anticipate  the  bustle 
and  the  confusion  of  artificial  life,  its  luxury 
and  its  false  pleasures,  with  repugnance. 
Depressed  in  spirits,  you  will,  for  a  time, 
after  your  return  feel  incapable  of  mental 
or  bodily  exertion.  The  air  of  cities  will  suf- 
focate you,  and  the  care-Avorn  and  cadaver- 
ous countenances  of  citizens  will  haunt  you 
like  a  vision  of  judgment. "~ 

Let  us  hear  the  testimony  which  another 
traveller — the  lively  and  entertaining  au- 
thor of  "  Eothen  " — bears  to  the  influences 
of  the  wilderness.  He  is  describing  his 
journey  from  Gaza,  on  the  furthest  border  of 
the  Holy  Land,  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
"As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  desert  you  have  no  particular 
point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place.  The 
endkss  sands  yield  nothing  but  small  stunt- 
ed shrubs  ;  even  these  fail  after  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  and  from  that  time  you  pass 
through  valleys  dug  out  by  the  last  week's 
storm,  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys  are 
sand,  sand,  sand,  still  sand,  and  only  sand, 
and  sand  again.  The  earth  is  so  samely, 
that  your  eyes  turn  towards  heaven  —  to- 
Avards  heaven,  I  mean,  in  sense  of  sky.  You 
look  to  the  sun,  for  he  is  your  taskmaster, 
and  by  him  you  know  the  measure  of  the 
work  that  you  have  done,  and  the  measure 
of  the  work  that  remains  for  you  to  do.    He 

wilds  of  Arabia  resemble  the  tract  between  Suez 
and  Cairo  :  only  the  former  are  of  primitive  form- 
ation, whereas  the  others  are  of  a  later  date.  Sand- 
heaps  are  found  in  every  desert,  but  sand-plains 
are  merely  a  local  feature,  not  the  general  face  of 
the  country.  The  wilderness  east  of  the  Nile  is 
generally  a  hard  dry  earth,  which  requires  only 
a  monsoon  to  become  highly  productive;  even 
where  silicious  sand  covers  the  plain,  the  waters 
of  a  torrent,  depositing  humus  or  vegetable  mould, 
bind  the  particles  together,  and  fit  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  seed. 
2  Journey  to  Medina  and  Mecca. 
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comes  when  you  strike  your  tent  in  the 
early  mornin ■•:-■,  and  then,  for  the  first  hour 
of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your 
camel,  he  stands  at  your  near  side,  and 
makes  you  know  that  the  whole  day's  toil 
is  before  you ;  then  for  a  while,  and  a  long 
while,  you  see  him  no  more,  for  you  are 
veiled  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look  upon 
the  greatness  of  his  glory,  but  you  know 
where  he  strides  overhead,  by  the  touch  of 
his  flaming  sword.  No  words  are  spoken, 
but  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh, 
your  skin  glows,  your  shoulders  ache,  and 
for  sights  ycu  see  the  pattern  and  the  web 
of  the  silk  that  veils  your  eyes,  and  the 
glare  of  the  outer  light.  Time  labours  on, 
your  skin  glows,  your  shoulders  ache,  your 
Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh,  and  you  see 
the  same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and  the  same 
glare  of  light  beyond ;  but  conquering  Time 
marches  on ,  and  by  and  by  the  descending  sun 
has  compassed  the  heaven,  and  now  softly 
touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your 
lank  shadow  over  the  sand  right  along  on 
the  way  for  Persia.  Then  again  you  look 
upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is  all  veiled  in 
his  beauty,  and  the  redness  of  flames  has 
become  the  redness  of  roses  :  the  fair,  wary 
cloud  that  fled  in  the  morning,  now  comes  to 
his  side  once  more  —  comes  blushing,  yet 
still  comes  on — comes  burning  with  blushes, 
yet  comes  and  clings  to  his  side. 

"  Then  begins  your  season  of  rest.  The 
world  about  you  is  all  your  own,  and  there, 
where  you  will,  you  pitch  your  solitary 
tent;  and  there  is  no  living  thing  to  dispute 
your  choice.  When  at  last  the  spot  had 
been  fixed  upon  and  we  came  to  a  halt,  one 
of  the  Arabs  would  touch  the  chest  of  my 
camel,  and  utter  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar 
gurgling  sound.  The  beast  instantly  under- 
stood and  obeyed  the  sign,  and  slowly  sunk 
under  h  e,  till  she  brought  her  body  to  a 
level  with  the  ground ;  then  gladly  enough 
I  alighted.  The  rest  of  the  camels  were  un- 
loaded and  turned  loose  to  browse  upon  the 
shrubs  of  the  desert,  where  shrubs  there 
were  ;  or  where  these  failed,  to  wait  for  the 
small  quantity  of  food  that  was  allowed 
them  out  of  our  stores. 

"  My  servants,  helped  by  the  Arabs,  bu- 
sied themselves  in  pitching  the  tent  and 
kindling  the  fire.  Whilst  this  was  doing, 
1  used  to  Avalk  away  towards  the  east,  con- 
fiding in  the  print  of  my  foot  as  a  guide  for 
my  return.  Apart  from  the  cheering  voices 
of  my  attendants,  I  could  better  know  and 
feel  the  loneliness  of  the  desert.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  scenes,  however,  was  not  of  a 
softening  kind,  but  filled  me  rather  with  a 
sort  of  childish  exultation  in  the  self- suffi- 
ciency which  enabled  me  to  stand  thus  alone 
in  the  wideness  of  Asia — a  short-lived  pride, 
for  wherever  man  wanders  he  still  remains 
tethered  by  the  chain  that  links  him  to  his 
kind;  and  so  when  the  night  closed  round 
me,  I  began  to  return — to  return  as  it  were 
to  my  own  gate.  Reaching  at  last  some 
high  ground,  I  could  see,  and  see  with  de- 
light, the  fire  of  our  small  encampment, 
and  when,  at  last,  I  regained  the  spot,  it 
seemed  a  very  home  that  had  sprung  up  for 
me  in  the  midst  of  these  solitudes 

"  Sometimes   in   the   earlier  part  of  my 


journey  the  night  breeze  blew  coldly  ;  when 
that  happened,  the  dry  sand  was  heaped  up 
outside  round  the  skirts  of  the  tent,  and  so 
the  wind  that  everywhere  else  could  sweep 
as  he  listed  alon<j  those  dreary  plains,  was 
forced  to  turn  aside  in  his  course,  and  make 
way  as  he  ought  for  the  Englishman.  Then 
within  my  tent  there  were  heaps  of  luxu- 
ries,— dining-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  libra- 
ries, bed-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  oratories, 
all  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  hearth  rug. 
The  first  night,  I  remember,  with  my  books 
and  maps  about  me,  I  wanted  a  light.  They 
brought  me  a  taper,  and  immediately  from 
out  of  the  silent  desert  there  rushed  in  a 
flood  of  life,  unseen  before.  Monsters  of 
moths  of  all  shapes  and  hues,  that  never 
before  perhaps  had  looked  upon  the  shin- 
ing of  a  flame,  now  madly  thronged  into 
my  tent,  and  dashed  through  the  fire  of  the 
candle  till  they  fairly  extinguished  it  with 
their  burning  limbs.  Those  who  had  failed 
in  attaining  this  martyrdom  suddenly  be- 
came serious,  and  clung  despondingly  to 
the  canvass 

"  When  the  cold,  sullen  morning  dawned, 
and  my  people  began  to  load  the  camels,  I 
always  felt  loth  to  give  back  to  the  waste 
this  little  spot  of  ground  that  had  glowed 
for  a  while  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  hu- 
man dwelling.  One  by  one  the  cloaks,  the 
saddles,  the  baggage,  the  hundred  things 
that  strewed  the  ground  and  made  it  look 
so  familiar — all  these  were  taken  away  and 
laid  upon  the  camels.  A  speck  in  the  broad 
tracts  of  Asia  remained  still  impressed  with 
the  mark  of  patent  portmanteaus  and  the 
heels  of  London  boots ;  the  embers  of  the 
fire  lay  black  and  cold  upon  the  sand ;  and 
these  were  the  signs  we  left 

"  Once  during  this  passage  my  Arabs  lost 
their  way  among  the  hills  of  loose  sand  that 
surrounded  us,  but  after  a  while  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  recover  our  right  line  of 
mai'ch.  The  same  day  we  fell  in  with  a 
sheikh,  the  head  of  a  family,  that  actually 
dwells  at  no  great  distance  from  this  part  of 
the  desert  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  man  carried  a  matchlock,  and  of  this 
he  was  inordinately  proud  on  account  of  the 
supposed  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
trivance. We  stopped,  and  sat  down  and 
rested  awhile,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  talk. 
There  was  much  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
ask  this  man,  but  he  could  not  understand 
Dthemetri's  language,  and  the  process  of 
getting  at  his  knowledge  by  double  inter- 
pretation through  my  Arabs  was  tedious.  I 
discovered,  however,  (and  my  Arabs  knew  of 
that  fact,)  that  this  man  and  his  family  lived 
habitually  for  nine  months  of  the  year  with- 
out touching  or  seeing  either  bread  or  water. 
The  stunted  shrub  growing  at  intervals 
through  the  sand  in  this  part  of  the  de- 
sert enables  the  camel  mares  to  yield  a  little 
milk,  and  this  furnishes  the  sole  food  and 
drink  of  their  owner  and  his  people.  Dur- 
ing the  other  three  months  (the  hottest,  I 
suppose)  even  this  resource  fails,  and  then 
the  sheikh  and  his  people  are  forced  to  pass 
into  another  district.  You  would  ask  me 
why  the  man  should  not  remain  always  in 
that  district  which  supplies  him  with  water 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  but  I  don't 
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know  enough  of  Arab  politics  to  answer  the 
question.  The  sheikh  was  not  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  effect  produced  by  his  way  of 
living ;  he  was  very  small,  very  spare,  and 
sadly  shrivelled — a  poor  over-roasted  snipe 
— a  mere  cinder  of  a  man.  I  made  him  sit 
down  by  my  side,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cup  of  water  from  out  of  my  goat- 
skins. This  was  not  very  tempting  drink  to 
look  at,  for  it  had  become  turbid,  and  was 
deeply  reddened  by  some  colouring  matter 
contained  in  the  skins,  but  it  kept  its  sweet- 
ness, and  tasted  like  a  strong  decoction  of 
Russia  leather.  The  sheikh  sipped  this, 
drop  by  drop,  with  ineffable  relish,  and  roll- 
ed his  eyes  solemnly  round  between  every 
draught,  as  though  the  drink  were  the  drink 
of  the  Prophet,  and  had  come  from  the 
seventh  heaven. 

"  An  inquiry  about  distances  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  sheikh  had  never  heard  of 
the  division  of  time  into  hours. 

"  About  this  part  of  my  journey  I  saw  the 
likeness  of  a  freshwater  lake  :  I  saw,  as  it 
seemed,  a  broad  sheet  of  culm  water  stretch- 
ing far  and  fair  towards  the  south — stretch- 
ing deep  into  winding  creeks,  and  hemmed 
in  by  jutting  promontories,  and  shelving 
smooth  off  towards  the  shallow  side  ;  on  its 
bosom  the  reflected  fire  of  the  sun  lay  play- 
ing, and  seeming  to  float,  as  though  upon 
deep,  still  waters. 

"  Though  I  knew  of  the  cheat,  it  was  not 
till  the  spongy  foot  of  my  camel  had  almost 
trodden  in  the  seeming  lake  that  I  could 
undeceive  my  eyes,  for  the  shore-line  was 
quite  true  and  natural.  I  soon  saw  the  cause 
of  the  phantasm.  A  sheet  of  water,  heavily 
impregnated  with  salts,  had  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  vast  hollow  between  the  sand- 
hills, and  when  dried  up  by  evaporation 
had  left  a  white  saline  deposit;  this  exactly 
marked  the  space  which  the  waters  had 
covered,  and  so  traced  out  a  good  shore- 
line. The  minute  crystals  of  the  salt,  by 
their  way  of  sparkling  in  the  sun,  were 
made  to  seem  like  the  dazzled  face  of  a  lake 
that  is  calm  and  smooth. 

"  The  pace  of  the  camel  is  irksome,  and 
makes  your  shoulders  and  loins  ache  from 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  you  are  obliged 
to  suit  yourself  to  the  movements  of  the 
beast;  but  one  soon,  of  course,  becomes  in- 
ured to  the  work,  and  after  my  first  two 
days  this  way  of  travelling  became  so  fami- 
liar to  me  that  (poor  sleeper  as  I  am)  I  now 
and  then  slumbered  for  some  moments  to- 
gether on  the  back  of  my  camel.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay 
dead,  and  all  the  whole  earth  that  I  could 
reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and  keenest 
listening  was  still  and  lifeless,  as  some  dis- 
peopled and  forgotten  world  that  rolls  round 
and  round  in  the  heavens  through  wasted 
floods  of  light.  The  sun,  growing  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  shone  down  more  mightily  now 
than  ever  on  me  he  shone  before,  and  as  I 
drooped  my  head  under  his  fire,  and  closed 
my  eyes  against  the  glare  that  surrounded 
me,  I  slowly  fell  asleep — for  how  many 
minutes  or  moments  1  cannot  tell ;  but  after 
a  while  I  was  gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of 
church  bells — my  native  bells— the  innocent 
bells  of  Marlen,that  never  before  sent  forth 


their  music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills.  My 
first  idea  naturally  was  that  I  still  remained 
fast  under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused 
myself,  and  I  drew  aside  the  silk  that 
covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face 
into  the  light.  Then  at  least  I  was  well 
enough  awakened  ;  but  still  those  old  Mar- 
len  bells  rang  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but 
properly,  prosily,  steadily,  merrily  ringing 
'for  church.'  After  a  while  the  sound  died 
away  slowly.  It  happened  that  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by  which 
to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  minutes  had 
passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I  attributed 
the  effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air  through 
which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all 
around  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these 
causes,  by  occasioning  a  great  tension,  and 
consequent  susceptibility,  of  the  hearing  or- 
gans, had  rendered  them  liable  to  tingle 
under  the  passing  touch  of  some  mere  me- 
mory that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain 
in  a  moment  of  sleep.  Since  my  return  to 
England  it  has  been  told  me  that  like  sounds 
have  been  heard  at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor, 
becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling 
wonder  to  the  chime  of  his  own  village 
bells 

"  After  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  I 
no  longer  travelled  over  shifting  hills,  but 
came  upon  a  dead  level — a  dead  level  bed  of 
sand,  quite  hard,  and  studded  with  small 
shining  pebbles. 

"  The  heat  grew  fierce ;  there  was  no 
valley  nor  hollow,  no  hill,  no  mound, —  no 
shadow  of  hill  nor  of  mound, — by  which  I 
could  mark  the  way  I  was  making.  Hour 
by  hour  I  advanced,  and  saw  no  change  ;  I 
was  still  the  very  centre  of  a  round  horizon  ; 
hour  by  hour  I  advanced,  and  still  there  was 
the  same,  and  the  same,  and  the  same — the 
same  circle  of  flaming  sky — the  same  circle 
of  sand  still  glaring  with  light  and  fire. 
Over  all  the  heaven  above,  over  all  the 
earth  beneath,  there  was  no  visible  power 
that  could  baulk  the  fierce  will  of  the  sun  ; 
'he  rejoiced  like  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race ;  his  going  forth  was  from  the  end  of 
the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of 
it:  and  there  was  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof.'  From  pole  to  pole,  and  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  he  brandished  his  fiery 
sceptre,  as  though  he  had  usurped  all  heaven 
and  earth.  As  he  bid  the  soft  Persian  in 
ancient  times,  so  now,  and  fiercely  too,  he 
bid  me  bow  down  and  worship  him ; — so  now 
in  his  pride  he  seemed  to  command  me,  and 
say, '  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
me.'  1  was  all  alone  before  him.  There 
were  these  two  pitted  together,  and  face  to 
face, — the  mighty  Sun  for  one,  and,  for  the 
other,  this  poor,  pale,  solitary  Self  of  mine 
that  I  always  carry  about  with  me. 

"  But  on  the  eighth  day,  and  before  I  had 
yet  turned  away  from  Jehovah  for  the  glit- 
tering god  of  the  Persians,  there  appeared  a 
dark  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  forward  hori- 
zon, and  soon  the  line  deepened  into  a  deli- 
cate fringe  that  sparkled  here  and  there  as 
though  it  were  sown  with  diamonds.  There 
then  before  me  were  the  gardens  and  the 
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minarets  of  Egypt,  and  the  mighty  works 
of  the  Nile,  and  I — (the  eternal  Ego  that  I 
am  !) — I  had  lived  to  see,  and  I  saw  them. 
I  "  When  evening  came  I  was  still  within 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  my  tent  was 
pitched  as  usual,  but  one  of  my  Arabs  stalk- 
ed away  rapidly  towards  the  west  without 
telling  me  of  the  errand  on  which  he  was 
bent.  After  a  while  he  returned :  he  had 
toiled  on  a  graceful  service  ;  he  had  tra- 
velled all  the  way  on  to  the  border  of  the 
living  world,  and  brought  me  back  for  a 
token  an  ear  of  rice,  full,  fresh,  and  green. 

"  The  next  day  I  entered  upon  Egypt,  and 
floated  along  (for  the  delight  was  as  the  de- 
light of  bathing)  through  green  wavy  fields 
of  rice,  and  pastures  fresh  and  plentiful,  and 
dived  into  the  cold  verdure  of  groves  and 
gardens,  and  quenched  my  hot  eyes  in  shade, 
as  though  in  a  bed  of  deep  waters." 

The  industry  of  Arabia  is  almost  wholly 
pastoral,  and  their  flocks  and  herds  form 
nearly  the  sole  wealth  of  its  people.  The 
camel,  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and 
the  ass,  are  all  numerously  reared,  and  the 
camel  is  the  universal  medium  of  transit 
across  the  desert,  both  for  goods  and  passen- 
gers. The  Arabs  regard  their  horses  with 
the  greatest  affection, and  preserve  the  pedi- 
grees of  these  animals  with  the  fondest  care. 

The  tracts  susceptible  of  cultivation  are  of 
very  limited  extent,  but  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys among  the  mountains,  and  also  in  the 
oases  of  the  interior  deserts,  agriculture  is 
pursued,  and  crops  of  grain,  (chiefly  d'hovr- 
rah,  a  coarse  kind  of  millet,)  together  with 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  abundance  of  fruits,  are 
raised.  These  are  most  extensive  in  the 
south-western  province— that  of  Yemen,  to 
which  the  tree  that  produces  the  balm,  or 
balsam,  of  Mecca  is  confined.  The  coffee- 
tree  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Yemen,  but  the  finest  coffees  of  Arabia  are 
brought  originally  from  Abyssinia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Among 
the  fruits  found  in  the  fertile  mountain- 
valleys  of  the  western  coast  are  the  fig, 
apricot,  apple,  peach,  almond,  pomegranate, 
vine,  olive,  and  citron,  together  with  the 
date. 

Manufactures  scarcely  have  any  exist- 
ence, except  as  a  domestic  pursuit  among 
the  women  of  the  different  tribes,  by  whom 
tent-covers  and  cloaks  of  coarse  wool  or 
camels'  hair  are  made.  In  the  towns  some 
fire-arms  are  fabricated,  as  well  as  a  few 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  pottery. 

The  transit  trade  of  Arabia  was  formerly 
considerable,  this  country  having  been  for 
ages  the  medium  of  exchange  between  the 
rich  pi-oductions  of  Persia  and  India  on  the 
one  side,  and  those  of  Europe  and  north- 
eastern Africa  on  the  other.  The  frankin- 
cense and  rnyrrh,  the  spices,  perfumes,  and 
various  rich  drugs,  as  well  as  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  gems  and  pearls,  which  gave 
Arabia  its  ancient  celebrity  in  the  marts  of 
commerce,  were  nearly  all  brought  origin- 
ally either  from  eastern  Africa  or  from 
India,  and  conveyed  by  caravans  across  the 
interior  deserts  to  the  towns  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  or  else  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea 


to  the  seaports  of  Egypt.  With  the  open- 
ing of  other  lines  of  communication,  (and 
especially  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,)  the  greater  part 
of  this  commerce  ceased,  but  it  is  partially 
revived  in  the  present  day  by  means  of  the 
overland  route  to  India,  which  crosses  the 
desert  between  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  whence  steamers  proceed  down  the 
latter  gulf  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
calling  at  Aden  on  their  way. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  Arabia  takes  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  haj,  or  great  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  which  town — as  the  birth-place  of 
Mohammed,  the  Arabian  prophet — all  his 
followers  are  enjoined  to  visit  at  least  once 
in  their  lives.  Caravans  of  pilgrims  from 
all  the  various  countries  in  which  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  is  followed,  (including 
the  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
most  distant  provinces  of  northern  Africa,) 
accordingly  resort  each  year  to  Mecca,  and 
with  the  objects  of  devotion  for  which  the 
pilgrimage  is  mainly  undertaken  is  com- 
bined the  pursuit  of  trade  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  The  different  caravans 
bring  with  them  the  productions  of  the 
countries  whence  they  come,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  religious  duties  of  the 
journey,  engage  in  a  scene  of  barter. 

Few  pilgrims,  except  the  mendicants, 
arrive  at  Mecca  without  bringing  some  pro- 
ductions of  their  respective  countries  for 
sale.  This  remark  is  applicable  as  well  to 
the  merchants,  with  whom  commercial  pur- 
suits are  the  main  object,  as  to  those  who 
are  actuated  by  religious  zeal ;  for  to  the 
latter,  the  profits  derived  from  selling  a  few 
native  articles  at  Mecca  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  journey 
thither.  The  Mogrebbins,  for  example, 
bring  their  red  bonnets  and  woollen  cloaks  ; 
the  European  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers, 
hardware,  embroidered  stuffs,  sweetmeats, 
amber,  trinkets  of  European  manufacture, 
knit  silk  purses,  &c  ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia 
bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angola  shawls  ;  the 
Persians,  cashmere  shawls  and  large  silk 
handkerchiefs;  the  Afghauns, tooth-brushes 
made  of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing 
in  Bokhara,  beads  of  a  yellow  soap-stone, 
and  plain  coarse  shawls,  manufactured  in 
their  own  country  ;  the  Indians,  the  numer- 
ous productions  of  their  rich  and  extensive 
region  ;  the  people  of  Yemen,  snakes  for  the 
Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and  other  works  in 
leather  ;  and  the  Africans  bring  various 
articles  adapted  to  the  slave-trade.  The 
haj  is  are,  however,  often  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  gain;  Avant  of  money 
makes  them  hastily  sell  their  little  adven- 
tures at  the  public  auctions,  and  often 
obliges  them  to  accept  very  low  prices. 

The  people  of  Arabia  are  uniformly  follow- 
ers of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  adhere  to  the  or- 
thodox persuasion,  of  the  two  great  divisions 
into  which  the  Moslem  world  is  separated. 
That  is,  they  are  Stmnites,  and  believe  in 
Abu-bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman, — the  three 
first  caliphs, — as  the  legitimate  successors  of 
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the  Prophet.  The  Persians,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  Ali  as  the  proper  and  divinely 
commissioned  follower  of  Mohammed,  and 
look  upon  the  three  intervening  caliphs  as 
usurpers :  they  are  hence  stigmatized  as 
Shee-ites,  or  sectaries,  hy  the  larger  part  of 
the  Moslem  world.  Between  the  Shee-ites 
and  the  Sunnites  the  bitterest  animosity 
prevails,  and  the  feelings  of  hatred  with 
which  they  regard  one  another  presents  a 
spectacle  as  edifying  as  the  like  results 
which  have  so  often  ensued  from  the  schisms 
of  the  Christian  churches.  Ferocious  and 
bloody  wars  have  been  the  frequent  conse- 
quence of  these  differences  of  so-called  re- 
ligious sentiment. 

Within  a  much  more  recent  period  an- 
other schism  in  the  Mohammedan  world  has 
arisen,  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of 
Abd-el-Wahab — from  whose  name  the  term 
Wahabites  is  applied  to  his  followers. 
The  sect  of  the  Wahabites  originated  in 
the  province  of  Nejd,  (of  which  part  of 
Arabia  its  founder  was  a  native,)  towards 
the  close  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Without  questioning  the  divine 
commission  of  Mohammed,  or  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Koran,  Abd-el-Wahab  claimed 
the  character  of  a  religious  reformer,  and 
aimed  at  purifying  the  various  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  code  of  Moslem  observ- 
ances. At  one  period  the  Wahabite  influ- 
ence had  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Nejd,  -which  witnessed  its  origin, 
and  its  disciples  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters— by  force  of  arms — of  the  sacred  cities 
(Mecca  and  Medina)  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century.  But  their  influence  in  El- 
Hejaz  succumbed  to  the  stronger  military 
power  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  late  energetic 
ruler  of  Egypt,  who  restored  the  holy  places 
to  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Sultan.  The  Wa- 
habites appear  to  be  now  again  confined  to 
the  interior  province  of  Nejd. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Arabs  exhibits 
a  strange  and  anomalous  aspect.  Unsettled 
and  plundering  habits,  proneness  to  quarrel, 
and  indulgence  in  the  most  lawless  practices 
towards  those  with  whom  they  are  at  feud, 
are  combined  with  the  exercise  of  hospital- 
ity, and  the  display  of  a  cordial  and  disin- 
terested generosity,  in  the  case  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  on  terms  of  friendship. 
The  Bedouin  is  at  once  a  robber  (and,  if 
need  be, a  murden  r)  and  a  hospitable  friend 
— a  mercenary  wrangler  for  payment  in  re- 
quital of  services  which  it  is  desired  to  sell, 
and  a  model  of  high-souled  devotion  to  his 
kinsmen  and  the  brethren  of  his  tribe. 
Hospitality  is  at  all  times  a  duty  and  a  vir- 
tue with  the  Bedouin.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  work  upon  the  good  feelings  of  an  Arab. 
"  He  is  a  stranger  in  our  land — a  guest,"  is 
a  consideration  which  always  acts  as  a  po- 
tent charm. 

In  regard  to  intellectual  attainments,  the 
Bedouin  ranks  very  low  in  the  scale — much 
lower  than  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  Arabia. 
Reading  and  writing,  as  may  be  supposed, 
are  exceedingly  rare  accomplishments  of  the 
dweller  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  extremely 
rare  (says  Dr.  Wallin,  describing  the  settled 
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inhabitants  of  Nejd,  the  central  province  of 
Arabia)  to  meet  with  a  literary  man  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Shammar  ;  they  are 
in  general  less  instructed  and  less  versed  in 
the  Islamitic  sciences  than  the  people  of  the 
Turco-Arabic  and  Persian  countries,  though 
the  art  of  reading  and  writing  is  very  com- 
mon among  them.  There  are,  however,  no 
public  or  private  schools  in  the  land,  nor  any 
lectures  of  consequence  delivered  in  the 
mosques.  The  children  are  instructed  by 
their  fathers  in  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  from  early  years  are  taught  to 
read  the  Koran  and  to  recite  the  prayers. 
Whatever  else  they  possess  of  lore  and  know- 
ledge, they  acquire  for  the  greatest  part  by 
oral  communication  with  the  elder,  from 
whose  company  the  young  are  never  de- 
barred in  Arabia." 

The  interior  of  an  Arab  tent  presents 
many  points  of  difference,  in  a  social  regard, 
from  the  habits  of  seclusion  common  to  Mo- 
hammedan nations.  With  the  freedom  of  the 
desert,  more  liberty  of  action  and  speech  is 
accorded  to  the  feminine  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  children  mix  on  terms  of 
greater  equality  with  their  parents.  "When  I 
first  came  among  the  nomads  (says  the  writer 
quoted  above)  I  was  very  much  surpris- 
ed to  see  how  children  of  three  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  not  only  were  admitted  into 
the  company  of  old  men  and  allowed  to  take 
part  in  their  conversation,  but  were  also 
consulted  respecting  matters  seemingly 
above  their  reach,  and  listened  to  with  at- 
tention. They  live  on  the  most  familiar 
and  intimate  footing  with  their  parents; 
and  neither  have  I  witnessed  in  the  aesert 
the  disgusting  scenes,  so  usual  in  Egypt,  of 
an  enraged  father  beating  his  son,  nor  tne 
servile  usage  of  Turkish  children,  who  are 
never  suffered  to  be  seated  or  even  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  their  haughty  fathers. 
And  with  all  that,  I  nowhere  in  the  world 
saw  children  more  sensible  and  good-na- 
tured, and  more  obedient  to  their  parents, 
than  those  of  the  Bedawy.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  prejudices  entertained  by  Islamites, 
and  especially  by  the  Wahabites,  against 
poetry,  that  art  is  at  home  in  Jebel  Sham- 
mar  ;  men  and  women  compose  verses,  very 
often  extempore,  and  every  one,  young  and 
old,  knows  a  quantity  of  songs  by  heart."  1 
One  of  the  most  ordinary  customs  of  the 
Arab  nation — common  to  the  Bedouins  and 
the  town-population  alike — is  the  practice  of 
story -telling,  by  means  of  which  the  most 
ancient  traditions  have  been  handed  down 
from  family  to  family  through  a  series  of 
generations. 


Divisions. — By  the  ancients,  Arabia  was 
regarded  as  forming  three  divisions — the 
Rocky,  the  Desert,  and  the  Happy — (Arabia 
Petra'a,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix). 
But  no  such  division  is  recognised  in  the 
native  geography  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
one  that  was  founded  upon  an  erroneous 
apprehension  of  its  natural  features.  The 
whole  country  consists,  in  truth,  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  characteristics  thus  adverted 
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to.  The  so-called  happy  Arabia — "  Araby 
the  blest  "  of  the  poet — was  indebted  for  its 
reputed  charms,  and  the  perfumed  gales 
said  to  be  wafted  from  its  shores,  to  the 
ignorant  supposition  that  the  frankincense 
and  other  productions  which  the  caravan- 
traders  of  old  supplied  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations  of  the  western  world  were  the 
native  produce  of  the  region  whence  they 
were  immediately  derived.  There  are  fer- 
tile plains  and  watered  valleys  in  Yemen, 
(the  portion  of  the  country  to  which  the 
"Arabia  Felix  "  of  the  ancients  is  supposed 
to  correspond,)  but  there  are  also  arid  sands 
and  rugged  mountains.  Similarly,  there 
are  chains  of  rocky  heights  in  the  far  inte- 
rior of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the 
north-western  province — the  supposed  Ara- 
bia Petraea  of  the  olden  geographers.  Yet 
perhaps  the  province  of  Yemen — the  coun- 
try of  the  coffee-tree,  and  of  numerous  fruits 
— is  more  characteristically  entitled  than  any 
other  portion  of  Arabia  to  the  appellation 
of  "  happy ; "  and  the  rugged  mountain- 
tract  that  includes  the  elaborately-adorn- 
ed rock-tombs  of  Petra  may  lay  just  claim 
to  the  epithet  which  really  expresses  its 
prominent  features. 

The  native  divisions  of  Arabia  are  fluctu- 
ating and  uncertain,  but  the  following  seven 
provinces  appear  at  least  to  be  generally 
recognised  : — 1.  El-toor  Sinai,  that  is,  the 
mountain-district  of  Sinai,  or  the  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  the  lied  Sea,  between  the 
gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  with  the  tract  that 
extends  thence  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine  : — 2.  El-Hejaz,1  along  a  portion 
of  the  western  coasts: — 3.  Yemen,  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  country : — 4. 
EiraiAMAiiT,  a  tract  that  extends  along  the 
southern  coast: — 5.  Omaun,  the  south-east- 
ern province:  —  6.  El-Hassa  or  Lahsa, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula: — 7.  Nejd, 
(or  Nedjed,)  which  comprises  the  elevated 
plateau  of  the  interior. 


THE  SINAI  PENINSULA. 

The  Red  Sea  divides  towards  its  northern 
extremity  into  two  gulfs,  to  which  the 
names  of  Suez  and  Akaba — derived,  in  the 
former  case,  from  that  of  a  small  town,  in 
the  latter  from  an  insignificant  fortress,  at 
the  head  of  either  gulf— are  applied.  The 
peninsular  region  included  between  these 
gulfs  is  a  rugged  mountain- wilderness — an 
alternation  of  barren  hills  with  scarcely  less 
barren  plains  and  valleys.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  its  complete  sterility  is  found  in 
some  of  the  higher  and  central  recesses  of 
the  mountain-region,  within  which  a  few 
perennial  springs  supply  the  means  of 
nourishing  a  scanty  vegetation.  This  rug- 
ged mountain-tract  is  the  "Horeb"  of  the 

1  El-Hejaz  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moslem, 
from  the  fact  of  its  containing  Mecca  and  Medina, 
respectively  the  birth-place  and  burial-place  of 
Mohammed. 

2  That  is,  Mount  St.  Catherine  and  Mount 
Moses.  Jebel  is  the  generic  name,  in  Arabic,  for 
a  mountain. 

3  Some  authorities,  however,  amongst  whom 


sacred  writings,  and  one  of  its  particular 
summits  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  Law 
to  Moses,  when  the  assembled  tribes  of  Is- 
rael were  camped  before  the  mount.  The 
entire  group  of  mountains  is  now  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Sinai — (El-Toor-Sinaij — 
while  the  particular  summit  which  may  be 
regarded  as  coinciding  with  the  "  Sinai  "  of 
Scripture  is  matter  of  dispute.  Two  closely- 
adjoining  mountains,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
region,  bear  the  names  of  Jebel  Katerin  and 
Jebel  Mousa  :'£  the  former  attains  an  altitude 
of  8593,  the  latter  of  7498,  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  advanced  portion  of  Jebel  Mousa, 
which  fronts  a  small  plain  called  Er-Raha, 
is  very  generally  regarded  as  the  proper 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the 
plain  which  lies  before  it  might  well  have 
served  for  the  hosts  of  Israel  to  have  been 
encamped  on,  while  they  gazed  upon  the 
solemn  scene.3  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  loftier  portion  of  Jebel  Mousa,  in  the 
narrow  and  elevated  valley  of  Wady  Shueib, 
is  the  celebrated  convent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
which  is  inhabited  by  between  twenty  and 
thirty  monks  of  the  Greek  church.  This 
convent  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
by  whom,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  small 
church  was  erected  on  or  near  the  spot,  in 
commemoration  of  the  place  where  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  future  law-giver  of  Israel  in 
the  burning  bush.  The  present  building, 
however,  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  "  A  few  months  after  its 
completion,  (says  Burckhardt,)  one  of  the 
monks  is  said  to  have  been  informed  in  his 
sleep  that  the  corpse  of  St.  Catherine,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria,  had  been 
transported  by  angels  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  monks  ascended  the  mountain  in  pro- 
cession, found  the  bones,  and  deposited  them 
in  their  church,  which  thus  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional claim  to  the  veneration  of  the 
Greeks." 

The  population  of  the  entire  Sinai  penin- 
sula is  very  scanty,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  inmates  of  the  convent  here  referred 
to,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Bedou- 
ins, or  wandering  Arabs.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  these,  within  the  proper  limits  of  the 
peninsula,  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  four  or 
five  thousand.  Some  of  them  find  partial 
employment  in  the  safe-conduct  of  travel- 
lers to  and  from  the  holy  sites  that  lie  within 
the  central  mountain-region,  and  especially 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  con- 
vent itself. 

The  town  of  Suez,  which  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  more  westerly  gulf,  falls  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  whom, 
indeed,  the  tribes  that  range  over  the  entire 
peninsula  own  allegiance.  The  vigorous 
rule  of  the  late  Mohammed  Ali  first  reduced 
the  Bedouins  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  into 

the  late  Dr.  Kitto  was  one,  maintain  the  claims  of 
a  mountain  called  Jebel  Serbal— to  the  westward 
of  the  central  group  of  heights— to  represent  the 
"  Sinai"  of  Scripture.  See  Pictorial  Bible,  notes 
on  Exodus  xix.  2  :  also  a  paper  by  John  Hogg, 
Esq.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  lioyal  Society  of 
Literature,  vol.  iii.  New  Series,  1850. 
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anything  like  order,  and  rendered  the  pass- 
age of  travellers  through  their  territory, 
previously  liable  to  interruption  from  their 
lawless  and  marauding  habits,  safe  and  easy. 
The  road  between  Cairo  (on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile)  and  Suez  is  now  as  safe,  and  nearly  as 
easy  of  passage,  as  that  between  Hampstead 
and  Highgate!  It  is,  to  be  sure,  of  longer 
measure  than  that  which  connects  our  me- 
tropolitan suburbs,  since  it  measures  eighty- 
four  miles,  and  ordinarily  occupies  from  one 
to  three  days,  according  as  the  traveller  may 
be  mounted  on  the  swift  dromedary  or  the 
slow  baggage  camel.1  This  route  has  been 
brought  into  prominent  notice  of  late  years 
by  the  extensive  use  of  the  overland  route 
to  India, — of  which,  indeed,  it  constitutes 
the  only  strictly  "overland"  portion.  The 
entire  line  is  divided  into  sixteen  stations, 
or  resting-places,  at  some  of  which  accoin- 
modation  is  provided  for  travellers.  The 
desert  presents  here  a  hard  gravelly  floor, 
as  firm  as  a  macadamised  road.  Passengers 
by  the  overland  route  make  the  journey  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez  in  convenient  car- 
riages, which  occupy  only  ten  or  twelve  hours 
on  the  route.  A  line  of  telegraph  (alas  for 
the  romance  of  the  desert !)  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  towns,  and  the  steam- 
engine  threatens  ere  long  to  invade  the  do- 
main of  the  Bedouin. 

"The  average  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Suez  is  67°  Fahrenheit.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  found  in  January  and 
August ;  during  the  former  month  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  a  minimum  of  38° 
to  a  maximum  of  68°  ;  during  the  latter  the 
variation  extends  from  68°  to  102°,  or  even 
to  104°,  when  the  heat  becomes  oppressive. 
Departures  from  these  extremes  are  rare. 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  the  ther- 
mometer rise  above  108°  during  the  severest 
Khamseen,  or  to  have  sunk  below  34°  in 
the  rawest  wintry  wind.  Violent  storms 
come  up  from  the  south  in  March.  Bain  is 
very  variable ;  sometimes  three  years  have 
passed  without  a  shower,  whereas  in  1841 
torrents  poured  for  nine  successive  days, 
deluging  the  town,  and  causing  many  build- 
ings to  fall. 

The  population  of  Suez  now  numbers 
about  4800.  As  usual  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, no  census  is  taken  here.  Some,  there- 
fore, estimate  the  population  at  6000.  Sixteen 
years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  under  3000. 
After  that  time  it  rapidly  increased  till  1850, 
when  a  fatal  attack  of  cholera  reduced  it  to 
about  half  its  previous  number.  In  the 
month  of  October  and  November  febrile 
attacks  are  violent;  ophthalmia  more  so. 
The  eye-di6ease  is  not  so  general  here  as  at 
Cairo,  but  the  symptoms  are  more  acute. 
The  cold  season  is  not  unwholesome,  and 
at  this  period  the  pure  air  of  the  desert 
restores  and  invigorates  the  heat-wasted 
frame. 

1  The  ordinary  distance  accomplished  in  a 
day's  journey  through  the  desert  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles. 

2  Beans,  an  abomination  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  forbidden  even  to  sow  them,  may 
now  be  called  the  common  "  kitchen  "  of  the  coun- 
try The  Hedouins.who  believe  in  nothing  but  flesh, 
milk,  and  dates,  deride  the  bean- eaters,  but  they 
do  not  consider  the  food  so  disgusting  as  onions. 


"  The  walls,  gates,  and  defences  of  Suez 
are  in  a  ruinous  state,  being  no  longer 
wanted  to  keep  out  the  Sinaitic  Bedouins. 
The  houses  are  about  five  hundred  in  num- 
ber, but  many  of  the  natives  prefer  occupy- 
ing the  upper  stories  of  the  Wakalahs,  the 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  serving  for  stores 
to  contain  merchandise,  wood,  dates,  cot- 
ton, &c.  The  Suezians  live  well,  and  their 
bazaar  is  abundantly  stocked  with  meat  and 
clarified  butter  brought  from  Sinai,  and 
fo.wls,  corn,  and  vegetables  from  the  Shar- 
kiyah  province  of  Egypt ;  fruit  is  supplied 
by  Cairo  as  well  as  by  the  Sharkiyah,  and 
wheat,  conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  the  ca- 
pital, is  carried  on  camel-back  across  the 
desert.  At  sunrise  they  eat  the  Fatur,  or 
breakfast,  which  in  summer  consists  of  a 
'  fatireh,'  a  kind  of  muffin,  or  of  bread  and 
treacle.  In  winter  it  is  more  substantial, 
being  generally  a  mixture  of  lentils  and 
rice,  with  clarified  butter  poured  over  it, 
and  a  '  kitchen'  of  pickled  lime  or  stewed 
onions.  At  this  season  they  greatly  enjoy 
the  '  ful  mudammas,'  (boiled  horse-beans,)  * 
eaten  with  an  abundance  of  linseed  oil,  into 
which  they  steep  bits  of  bread.  About  the 
middle  of  the  day  comes  '  El  Ghada,'  a 
light  dinner  of  wheaten  bread,  with  dates, 
onions,  or  cheese :  in  the  hot  season  melons 
and  cooling  fruits  are  preferred,  especially 
by  those  who  have  to  face  the  sun.  '  El 
Asha,'  or  supper,  is  served  about  half  an 
hour  after  sunset ;  at  this  meal  all  but  the 
poorest  classes  eat  meat.  Their  favourite 
flesh,  as  usual  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
mutton  ;  beef  and  goat  are  little  prized."3 

Suez  is  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for 
the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  northern  Africa,  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  But  the  number  of 
the  pilgrims  appears  to  have  been  steadily 
declining  of  late  years.  Twenty  years  since, 
the  average  number  who  embarked  there 
amounted  annually  to  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand,  which  is  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  a  third  of  that  amount. 
"  The  heterogeneous  mass  of  pilgrims  (says 
Mr.  Levick)  is  composed  of  people  of  all 
classes,  colours,  and  costumes.  One  sees 
among  them,  not  only  the  natives  of  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  Egypt,  but  also  a  large 
proportion  of  central  Asians  from  Bokhara, 
Persia,  Circassia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea, 
who  prefer  this  route  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  difficult,  expensive,  and  dan- 
gerous caravan-line  through  the  desert  from 
Damascus  and  Bagdad.  The  west  sends  us 
Moors,  Algerines,and  Tunisians;  and  inner 
Africa  a  mass  of  sable  Takrouri,*  and  others 
from  Bornou,  the  Soudan,  Ghedamah  near 
the  Niger,  and  Jabarti  from  the  Habash."5 

The  only  other  place  on  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula which  merits  the  appellation  of  town 
is  the  little  seaport  of  Toor,  upon  its  western 
side,  towards   the  lower  extremity   of  the 

3  Lieut.  Burton :  Visit  to  El-Medina,  &c. 

*  A  name  applied  to  the  wandering  pilgrims 
from  Darfour  and  the  neighbouring  countries  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  El-Takroor  was  the  name 
of  an  ancient  Arab  settlement  in  the  western 
portion  of  central  Africa,  perpetuated  in  several 
small  kingdoms  of  the  present  day. 

6  That  is,  Abyssinians. 
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Gulf  of  "Suez.  On  the  way  thither  from 
Suez,  the  navigator  encounters  the  dangers 
of  the  Birket  Faroun— or  "  Pharaoh's  Bay  " 
— one  of  the  several  localities  to  which  tradi- 
tion points  as  the  place  where  the  Egyptian 
host  was  whelmed  by  the  sea,  as  it  pursued 
the  Israelites.1  The  gulf  narrows  here,  and 
the-  winds,  which  rush  down  clefts  and  val- 
leys of  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  eastern  and 
western  shores,  meeting  tides  and  counter- 
currents,  cause  a  perpetual  commotion  in 
the  waters. 

Toot  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  early 
origin,  but  it  has  not  thriven  in  its  period 
of  ripeness.  "Nothing  (says  Lieut.  Burton) 
can  be  meaner  than  the  present  appearance 
of  the  old  Phoenician  colony,  although  its 
position  as  a  harbour,  and  its  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit  and  fresh  water,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  frequented  places  on  the  coast.  The 
only  remains  of  any  antiquity — except  the 
wells — are  the  fortifications  which  the  Por- 
tuguese erected  to  keep  out  the  Bedouins. 
The  little  town  lies  upon  a  plain  that 
stretches,  with  a  gradual  rise,  from  the  sea 
to  the  lofty  mountains  which  form  the  axis 
of  the  Sinaitic  group."  It  is  inhabited 
principally  by  Greek  and  other  Christians, 
who  live  by  selling  water  and  provisions  to 
ships. 

Akaha,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
eastern  gulf,  is  only  a  small  fortress,  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  serving  as  a  station  for 
the  caravans  upon  whose  line  of  route  it 
falls.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Elath,  and  near  it  stood  Ezion-geber,  the  port 
whence  the  ships  of  Solomon  were  navigat- 
ed by  the  Phoenician  mariners  of  old,  and  to 
which  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  brought  (1 
Kings  ix.  26). 

A  long  and  narrow  valley — the  continu- 
ation of  that  in  which  the  river  Jordan 
flows — extends  between  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Dead  Sea :  the  chain  of  hills  which 
bounds  this  valley  upon  its  eastern  side  is 
the  "  Mount  Seir  "  of  the  Bible.  About  the 
middle  of  the  range  is  a  somewhat  con- 
spicuous summit,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  prophet  Aaron,  {Jebel  Neby  Haroun,)  and 
which  is  regarded  as  representing  the 
"Mount  Hor"  of  Num.  xx.  23.  A  small 
building  on  its  summit  marks  the  prophet's 
tomb.  Adjacent  to  Mount  Hor  upon  the 
east  is  the  secluded  valley  of  Wady  Mousa, 
completely  shut  in  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to 
Europeans  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt  in 
1812.  This  valley  contains  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Petra — the  capital  of  the 
Idumseans  or  Edomites — the  rock-cut  tombs 
of  which  have  deservedly  attracted  admir- 
ation by  their  architectural  beauties.  The 
monuments  of  ancient  Edom  have  been 
elaborately  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  La- 
horde,  and  described  ii*  detail  by  various 
other  travellers.2 


1  An  Arab  legend  referred  to  by  Burckhardt 
relates  that  the  spirifs  of  the  drowned  Egyptians 
may  yet  be  seen   moving  at  the  bottom  of  the 


EL-HEJAZ. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  define,  politically 
or  geographically,  the  limits  of  El-Hejaz. 
"While  some  authors,  as  Abulfeda,  fix  its 
northern  frontier  at  Ailah  (or  Elath,  the 
modern  Akaba)  and  the  desert,  making  Ye- 
men its  southern  limit,  others  include  in  it 
only  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  As  the 
country  has  no  natural  boundaries,  and  its 
political  limits  change  with  every  genera- 
tion, perhaps  the  best  distribution  of  its 
frontier  would  be  that  which  includes  all 
the  properly  called  "Holy  Land"  of  the 
Moslem,  making  Yambo  the  northern  and 
Jiddah  the  southern  extremes,  while  a  line 
drawn  through  El-Medina,  Suwayrkiyah, 
and  Jebel  Kora,  the  mountain  of  Tayf,  might 
represent  its  eastern  boundary.  Thus  El- 
Hejaz  would  be  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
with  a  maximum  breadth  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Two  meanings  are  assigned 
to  the  name  of  this  region  ;  according  to 
most  authorities  it  means  the  "  Separator," 
or  "  Barrier,"  between  Nejd  and  Tehama  ;3 
according  to  others,  it  implies  the  land 
'  colligated "  by  mountains.  "It  is  to  be 
observed  (says  Lieut.  Burton,  from  whom 
we  derive  the  above  remarks)  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  especially  the  Bedouins, 
distinguish  the  lowlands  from  the  high  re- 
gions by  different  names.  The  former  are 
called  Tehamet  el-Hejaz — the  sea-coast  of 
El-Hejaz,  as  we  should  say  in  India, '  beloAV 
the  Ghauts ; '  the  latter  is  known  peculiarly 
as  El-Hejaz." 

The  limits  here  proposed  are  much  less 
extensive  than  those  which  El-Hejaz  is 
generally  regarded,  amongst  European  geo- 
graphers, as  possessing.  They  include, 
however,  that  tract  which  is  characteristi- 
cally known  as  the  Belad-el-Haram,  or  Holy 
Land. 

The  chief  cities  in  this  portion  of  Arabia 
are  Mecca  and  Medina,  of  which  Jiddah  and 
Yambo,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  are 
respectively  the  ports.  Both  Mecca  and 
Medina  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed,  and  no  infidel  is  allowed 
to  profane  with  his  tread  the  spots  which 
have  i  een  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
Prophet.  It  is  thither  that  devotees  from 
all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world  go  an- 
nually, in  performance  of  the  haj,  or  pil- 
grimage, referred  to  in  a  preceding  page. 
Numberless  prostrations  and  ceremonies, 
prayers  and  other  religious  observances, 
which  it  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to 
describe  in  detail,  take  place  on  these  occa- 
sions within  the  great  mosque  of  the  Kaaba, 
at  Mecca,  or  that  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  at  El-Medina. 

"  Our  notions  of  Mecca,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians  ;  as  no 
unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city, 
our  travellers  are  silent."  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  holy  cities  of  the  Moslem  world 
have  been  accurately  described,  and  all  the 

2  Voyage  en  Arabie  Petree  :  par  Leon  de  La- 
borde,  &c.  Paris. 

2  Or,  according  to  others,  between  Yemen  and 
Syria. 
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religious  observances  of  the  haj  complied 
with,  by  one  of  our  own  countrymen — Lieut. 
Burton— who  visited  El-Hejaz,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  an  Indian  physician  and  dervish 
(under  the  assumed  title  of  Sheik  Abdallah), 
in  1653.1 

Lieut.  Burton  first  visited  Medina,  which 
he  reached  by  way  of  Yambo,  its  port,  from 
winch  it  lies  atadistance  of  about  130  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  north-east.  On  the 
voyage  between  Suez  and  Yambo,  the  small 
ports  of  Toor,  Moilah,  and  Wej,  are  passed 
by  the  voyager.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
last-named  place,  the  vessel  in  which  our 
author  was  a  passenger  was  compelled  to 
come  to  an  anchorage  beside  one  of  the 
famous  coral-reefs  of  the  Bed  Sea.  "  It  was 
(says  Lieut.  Burton)  a  huge  ledge,  or  plat- 
form, rising  but  little  above  the  level  of  the 
deep;  the  water-side  was  perpendicular  as 
the  wall  of  a  fort,  and,  whilst  a  frigate  might 
have  floated  within  a  yard  of  it,  every  rip- 
ple dashed  over  the  reef,  replenishing  the 
little  basins  and  hollows  in  the  surface.  The 
colour  of  the  waves  near  it  was  a  vivid 
amethyst.  In  the  distance  the  eye  rested 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  meadows  of  bril- 
liant flowers  resembling  those  of  earth,  only 
brighter  far  and  more  lovely.  Nor  was  this 
land  of  the  sea  wholly  desolate.  Gulls  and 
terns  here  swam  the  tide,  there,  seated 
upon  the  coral,  devoured  their  prey.  In  the 
air  troops  of  birds  contended  noisily  for  a 
dead  flying  fish,  and  in  the  deep  water  they 
chased  a  shoal,  which,  in  their  fright  and 
hurry  to  escape  the  pursuers,  veiled  the  sur- 
face with  spray  and  foam.  And,  as  night 
came  on,  the  scene  shifted,  displaying  fresh 
beauties.  Shadows  clothed  the  back-ground, 
whose  features,  dimly  revealed,  allowed  full 
scope  to  the  imagination.  In  the  fore  part 
of  the  picture  lay  the  sea,  shining  under  the 
rays  of  the  moon  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
while  its  border,  where  the  wavelets  dashed 
upon  the  reef,  was  lit  by  what  the  Arabs 
call  '  the  jewels  of  the  deep '  —  brilliant 
flashes  of  phosphoric  light  giving  an  idea  of 
splendour  which  art  would  strive  in  vain  to 
imitate.  Altogether  it  was  a  bit  of  fairy- 
land, a  spot  for  nymphs  and  sea-gods  to  dis- 
port upon:  you  might  have  heard,  without 
astonishment,  old  Proteus  calling  his  flocks 
with  the  writhed  horn ;  and  Aphrodite 
seated  in  her  conch  would  have  been  only  a 
fit  and  proper  climax  of  its  loveliness." 

Yambo — or  Yambo-el-Bahr,  that  is, 
"  Yambo  of  the  Sea,"  as  the  Arabs  call  it 
—  is  a  place  of  some  importance  in  Mo- 
hammedan regards,  and  shares  with  others 
the  title  of  "  Gate  of  the  Holy  City."  It  is 
the  third  quarter  of  the  caravan  road  from 
Cairo  to  Mecca,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  El- 
Bedr,  pilgrims  frequently  leave  behind 
them  in  hired  warehouses  goods  too  heavy 
to  be  transported  in  haste,  or  too  valuable 
to  risk  in  dangerous  times.     Being  the  port 

1  Only  four  Europeans  had  previously  accom- 
plished this  undertaking  —  Ludovicus  Verto- 
mannus,  an  Italian  gentleman,  in  1503 ;  Joseph 
Pitts,  a  native  of  Exeter,  who  was  taken  captive 
by  an  Algerine  pirate  in  h;78,  and  accompanied 
his  master  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  cities ; 
Badhia,  a  Spaniard,  who  visited  Mecca  in  1807, 
travelling  as  a  Mohammedan,  under  the  name  of 


of  Medina,  Yambo  is  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable transport  trade,  and  by  extensive 
imports  from  the  harbours  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  authority  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  ceases  here,  and  that  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan  is  supposed  to  begin  ; 
there  is,  however,  no  nizam-  in  the  town, 
and  the  governor  is  a  Shereef,  or  Arab  chief. 

The  town  of  Yambo  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  barren  plain  that  extends  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Viewed  from  the 
harbour,  it  is  a  long  line  of  buildings,  whose 
painful  whiteness  is  set  off  by  a  sky  like 
cobalt,  and  a  sea  like  indigo ;  behind  it  lies 
the  flat,  here  of  a  bistre  brown,  there  of  a 
lively  tawny;  whilst  the  back-ground  is 
formed  by  dismal  Badwah, 

"  Barren  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd." 
Outside  the  walls  are  a  few  little  domes 
and  tombs,  which  by  no  means  merit  atten- 
tion. Inside,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  each 
habitation  is  placed  at  an  unsociable  dis- 
tance from  its  neighbour,  except  near  the 
port  and  the  bazaars,  where  ground  is  va- 
luable. The  houses  are  roughly  built  of 
limestone  and  coralline,  and  their  walls  full 
of  fossils  crumble  like  almond  cake  ;  they 
have  huge  hanging  windows,  and  look  mean 
after  those  in  the  Moslem  quarters  of  Cairo. 
There  is  a  large  sook,  or  market-place,  in  the 
usual  form, — a  long  narrow  lane  darkened 
by  a  covering  of  palm-leaves,  with  little 
shops  let  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on 
both  sides. 

Prom  Yambo  to  Medina  the  road  lies 
through  the  desert — here  a  hard  level  plain, 
strewed  with  rounded  lumps  of  granite  and 
greenstone  schist,  with  here  and  there  a 
dwarf  acacia,  and  a  tuft  of  rank  camel- 
grass.  On  the  left  hand  are  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Jebel  Badwah.  At  intervals,  a 
blast  of  hot  wind,  like  the  breath  of  a  vol- 
cano, blows  over  the  plain,  and  fills  the  air 
with  particles  of  fine  sand,  while  the  burn- 
ing soil,  intensely  heated  by  the  midday  sun 
scorches  the  feet.  "We  travelled  (says  Lieut. 
Burton)  five  hours  in  a  north  easterly  course, 
up  a  diagonal  valley,  through  a  country  fan- 
tastic in  its  desolation — a  mass  of  huge  hills, 
barren  plains,  and  desert  vales.  Even  the 
sturdy  acacias  here  failed,  and  in  some 
places  the  camel-grass  could  not  find  earth 
enough  to  take  root  in.  The  road  wound 
among  mountains,  rocks,  and  hills  of  granite, 
over  broken  ground,  flanked  by  huge  blocks 
and  boulders,  piled  up  as  if  man's  art  had 
aided  nature  to  disfigure  herself.  Vast  clefts 
seamed  like  scars  the  hideous  face  of  earth , 
here  they  widened  into  dark  caves,  there 
they  were  choked  up  with  glistening  drift- 
sand.  Mot  a  bird  or  a  beast  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard  ;  their  presence  would  have  argued 
the  vicinity  of  water,  and  though  my  com- 
panions opined  that  Bedouins  were  lurking 
among  the  rocks,  I  decided  that  these  Be- 

Ali  Bey ;  and  the  enterprising  and  able  Swiss 
traveller  Burckhardt,  who  performed  the  pil- 
grimage in  1814.  An  abstract  of  the  narratives  of 
the  two  first  named  of  these  travellers  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Lieut.  Burton's  volumes,  "  Visit 
to  El-Medina  and  Mecca,"  London,  1855. 

2  The  Nizam  is  the  regular  infantry  of  the 
Turkish  army. 
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douins  were  the  creatures  of  their  fears. 
Above,  a  sky  like  polished  blue  steel,  with  a 
tremendous  blaze  of  yellow  light,  glared 
upon  us  without  the  thinnest  veil  of  mist  or 
cloud.  The  distant  prospect,  indeed,  was 
more  attractive  than  the  near  view,  because 
it  borrowed  a  bright  azure  tinge  from  the 
intervening  atmosphere  ;  but  the  jagged 
peaks  and  the  perpendicular  streaks  of  sha- 
dow down  the  flanks  of  the  mountainous 
back-ground  showed  that  no  change  for  the 
better  was  yet  in  store  for  us." 

At  length,  however,  passing  some  small 
villages  which  serve  as  resting-places  on  the 
way,  and  after  nearly  eight  days  of  travel, 
a  view  of  the  Holy  City  bursts  suddenly  upon 
the  weary  and  expectant  pilgrim.  "  We 
halted  our  beasts  as  if  by  word  of  command. 
All  of  us  descended,  in  imitation  of  the 
pious  of  old,  and  sat  down,  jaded  and  hungry 
as  we  were,  to  feast  our  eyes  with  a  view  of 
the  Holy  City.  '  O  Allah  !  this  is  the  Ha- 
ram  (sanctuary)  of  the  Prophet ;  make  it  to 
us  a  protection  from  hell-fire,  and  a  refuge 
from  eternal  punishment !  O  open  the  gates 
of  thy  mercy,  and  let  us  pass  through  them 
to  the  land  of  joy  ! '  and, '  O  Allah !  bless  the 
last  of  the  Prophets,  the  seal  of  prophecy, 
with  blessings  in  number  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the 
sands  of  the  waste — bless  him,  O  Lord  of 
Might  and  Majesty,  as  long  as  the  corn-field 
and  the  date-grove  continue  to  feed  man- 
kind!' And  again,  'Live  for  ever,  O  most 
excellent  of  Prophets !  live  in  the  shadow  of 
happiness  during  the  hours  of  night  and  the 
times  of  day,  whilst  the  bird  of  the  tamarisk 
(the  dove)  moaneth  like  the  childless  mother, 
whilst  the  west  wind  bloweth  gently  over 
the  hills  of  Nejd,  and  the  lightning  flasheth 
bright  in  the  firmament  of  El  Hejaz  ! '  Such 
were  the  poetical  exclamations  that  arose 
all  round  me,  showing  how  deeply  tinged 
with  imagination  becomes  the  language  of 
the  Arab  under  the  influence  of  strong  pas- 
sion or  religious  enthusiasm.  I  now  under- 
stood the  full  value  of  a  phi*ase  in  the  Mos- 
lem ritual,  '  And  when  his  (the  pilgrim's) 
eyes  fall  upon  the  trees  of  El-Medina,  let  him 
raise  his  voice  and  bless  the  Prophet  with 
the  choicest  of  blessings.'  In  all  the  fair 
view  before  us  nothing  was  more  striking, 
after  the  desolation  through  which  we  had 
passed,  than  the  gardens  and  orchards  about 
the  town.  It  was  impossible  not  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  my  companions,  and  truly 
I  believe  that  for  some  minutes  my  enthu- 
siasm rose  as  high  as  theirs." 

Medinat  el-Nabi,  "  the  Prophet's  city," — 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called  for  brevity,  El- 
Medina,the  city,  is  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Nejd,  upon  the  vast  plateau  of  high  land 
which  forms  central  Arabia.  Medina  dates 
its  origin  from  ancient  times,  and  the  cause 
of  its  prosperity  is  evident  in  the  abundant 
supply  of  water,  a  necessary  which  is  so 

1  The  Arabs  (says  Lieut.  Burton)  generally 
reckon  three  seasons,  including  our  autumn  in 
their  summer.  "  The  hot  weather  at  El-Medina 
appeared  to  me  as  extreme  as  the  wintry  cold  is 
described  to  be :  but  the  air  was  dry,  and  the  open 
plain  prevented  the  faint  and  stagnant  sultriness 
which  distinguishes  Mecca.  Moreover,  though 
the  afternoons  were  close,  the  nights   and  the 


generally  scarce  in  Arabia.  The  southern 
and  south-eastern  walls  of  the  suburb  are 
sometimes  carried  away  by  violent  "  Sayl," 
or  torrents,  which  after  rain  sweep  down 
from  the  western  as  well  as  from  the  east- 
ern highlands. 

The  climate  of  the  plain  upon  which  Me- 
dina stands  is  celebrated  for  a  long  and  rigor- 
ous winter ;  a  popular  saying  records  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Prophet,  "  that  he  who  patiently 
endures  the  cold  of  El-Medina  and  the  heat 
of  Mecca  merits  a  reward  in  Paradise." 
Ice  is  not  seen  in  the  town,  but  may  fre- 
quently be  met  with,  it  is  said,  on  Jebel 
Ohod ;  fires  are  lighted  in  the  houses  during 
winter,  and  palsies  attack  those  who  at  this 
season  imprudently  bathe  in  cold  water. 
The  fair  complexions  of  the  people  prove 
that  this  account  of  the  wintry  rigours  is 
not  exaggerated.  Chilly  and  violent  winds 
from  the  eastern  desert  are  much  dreaded, 
and,  though  Ohod  screens  the  town  on  the 
N.  and  N.  E.,  a  gap  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  W.  fills  the  air  at  times  with  rain  and 
comfortless  blasts.  The  rains  begin  in  Oc- 
tober and  last  with  considerable  intervals 
through  the  winter;  the  clouds,  gathered 
by  the  hill-tops  and  the  trees  near  the  town, 
discharge  themselves  with  violence,  and  at 
the  equinoxes  thunder-storms  are  common. 
At  such  times  the  Barr  El-Mumakkah,  or 
the  open  space  between  the  town  and  the 
suburbs,  is  a  sheet  of  water,  and  the  land 
about  the  south  and  the  south-eastern  wall  of 
the  faubourg  becomes  a  lake.  Pain ,  however, 
is  not  considered  unhealthy  here,  and  the 
people,  unlike  the  Meccans  and  the  Cairenes, 
expect  it  with  pleasure,  because  it  improves 
their  date- trees  and  fruit  plantations.  In 
winter  it  usually  rains  at  night,  in  spring 
during  the  morning,  and  in  summer  about 
evening  time.  This  is  the  case  throughout 
El-Hejaz.l 

Medina  consists  of  three  parts — a  town,  a 
fort,  and  a  suburb  little  smaller  than  the 
body  of  the  place.  The  town  itself  is  about 
one-third  larger  than  Suez,  or  about  half 
the  size  of  Mecca.  It  is  a  walled  enclosure, 
forming  an  irregular  oval  with  four  gates. 
The  eastern  and  the  Egyptian  gates  are  fine 
massive  buildings,  with  double  towers  close 
together,  painted  with  broad  bands  of  red;' 
yellow,  and  other  colours.  In  their  shady 
and  well- watered  interiors,  soldiers  find 
room  to  keep  guard,  camel-men  dispute, 
and  numerous  idlers  congregate,  to  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  coolness  and  companionship. 
Within  the  Egyptian  gate,  in  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  mosque,  is  the  great  bazaar.  Out- 
side it  lie  the  Sookel  Khuzayriyah,  or  green- 
grocers' market,  and  the  Sook  el  Habbabah, 
or  the  grain  bazaar,  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  coffee-houses.  These  markets  are  long 
masses  of  palm-leaf  huts,  blackened  in  the 
sun  and  wind,  of  mean  and  squalid  as- 
pect, detracting  greatly  from  the  appear- 

mornings  were  cool  and  dewy.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  citizens  sleep  on  the  house  tops,  or 
on  the  ground  outside  their  doors.  Strangers 
must  follow  this  example  with  circumspection; 
the  open  air  is  safe  in  the  desert,  but  iu  cities  it 
causes  to  the  unaccustomed  violent  colds  and 
febrile  affections. 
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ance  of  the  gate.  Amongst  them  there  is 
a  little  domed  and  white- washed  building, 
which  encloses  a  Sabil  or  public  fountain. 

In  the  days  of  the  Prophet  the  town  of 
Medina  was  not  walled.  Even  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fortifi- 
cations were  merely  walls  of  earth.  Now, 
the  enceinte  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
walls  are  well  built  of  granite  and  lava 
blocks,  in  regular  layers,  cemented  with 
lime  ;  they  are  provided  with  loop-holes, 
and  trefoil-shaped  crenelles :  in  order  to 
secure  a  flanking  fire,  semicircular  towers, 
also  loop-holed  and  crenellated,  are  disposed 
in  the  curtain  at  short  and  irregular  inter- 
vals. Inside,  the  streets  are,  what  they  al- 
ways should  be  in  these  torrid  lands,  deep, 
dark,  and  narrow,  in  few  places  paved, 
and  generally  covered  with  black  earth  well 
watered  and  trodden  to  hardness.  The  most 
considerable  lines  radiate  towards  the 
mosques.  There  are  few  other  public  build- 
ings, beyond  the  caravanserais,  a  few  mean 
coffee-houses,  and  an  excellent  bath,  inside 
the  town.  This  bath  is  far  superior  to  the 
unclean  establishments  of  Cairo,  and  bor- 
rows something  of  the  luxury  of  Stamboul. 
The  houses  are  well  built  for  the  East,  flat- 
roofed  and  double-storied ;  the  materials 
generally  used  are  a  basaltic  scoria,  burnt 
brick,  and  palm- wood.  The  best  of  them 
enclose  spacious  court-yards  and  small  gar- 
dens, with  wells,  where  water-basins  and 
date-trees  gladden  the  owners'  eyes. 

The  latticed  balconies,  first  seen  by  the 
European  traveller  at  Alexandria,  are  here 
common,  and  the  windows  are  mere  aper- 
tures in  the  walls,  garnished,  as  usual  in 
Arab  cities,  with  a  shutter  of  planking. 
Medina  declined  under*  the  Wahabis,  but 
after  their  retreat  it  soon  rose  again,  and 
now  it  is  probably  as  comfortable  and 
flourishing  a  little  city  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  East.  It  contains  between  fifty  and 
sixty  streets,  and  is  supposed  to  number  a 
population  (including  the  suburbs)  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thousand. 

The  most  important  building  in  Medina 
is  the  great  mosque,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  and  within  which  the 
devotees  of  the  Moslem  faith  offer  their  wor- 
ship. The  Masjid-el-Nabawi,  or  the  Pro- 
phet's Mosque,  is  one  of  the  haramain,  or 
the  "  two  sanctuaries  "  of  Islam,  and  is,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Moslem,  the  second  of 
the  three  most  venerable  places  of  worship 
in  the  world ;  the  other  two  being  the  Masj  id- 
el-Haram  at  Mecca,  (connected  with  Abra- 
ham,) and  the  Masj  id-el- Aksa  at  Jerusalem 
(the  peculiar  place  of  Solomon).  A  traditional 
saying  of  Mohammed  asserts — "  One  prayer 
in  this  my  mosque  is  more  efficacious  than  a 
thousand  in  other  places,  save  only  the  Mas- 
jid-el-Haram."  It  is  therefore  the  pilgrim's 
duty,  so  long  as  he  remains  at  Medina,  to 
pray  the  five  times  per  diem  there,  to  pass 
the  day  in  it  reading  the  Koran,  and  the 
night,  if  possible,  in  watching  and  devo- 
tion. 

A  visit  to  the  Masjid-el-Nabawi  and  the 
holy  spots  within  it  is  technically  called  the 
Ziyarat,  or  Visitation.    There  is  an  essential 
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difference  in  Moslem  theology  between  this 
rite  and  the  ceremony  which  constitutes  the 
Haj  pilgrimage,  embodied  in  the  visit  to 
Mecca  and  the  sacred  spots  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  performance  of  the  latter  is, 
by  the  injunction  of  the  Koran,  obligatory 
upon  every  true  Moslem  at  least  once  in  his 
life  :  the  former  is  only  a  meritorious  action. 
Hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  pil- 
grims to  El-Hejaz  do  not  visit  Medina, 
though  to  have  done  so  undoubtedly  confers 
additional  sanctity  on  the  Haji — as  one  who 
has  performed  the  pilgrimage  is  afterwards 
called.  The  ceremony  entitled  "  tawaf,"  or 
circum-ambulation  of  the  Beit-ullah  ("  house 
of  Allah  ")  at  Mecca,  must  never  be  per- 
formed at  the  Prophet's  tomb.  This  should 
not  be  visited  in  the  ihram,  or  pilgrim  dress ; 
men  should  not  kiss  it,  touch  it  with  the 
hand,  or  press  the  bosom  against  it,  as  at 
the  Kaaba  (or  temple  of  Mecca)  ;  or  rub  the 
face  with  dust  collected  near  the  sepulchre  ; 
and  those  who  prostrate  themselves  before 
it,  like  certain  ignorant  Indians,  are  held  to 
be  guilty  of  deadly  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  spit  upon  any  part  of  the  mosque,  or  to 
treat  it  with  contempt,  is  held  to  be  the  act 
of  an  infidel. 

The  great  mosque  of  Medina  is  situated 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
and  forms  a  parallelogram  which  measures 
420  feet  in  length  by  340  in  breadth — dimen- 
sions much  smaller  than  those  of  the  mosque 
of  Mecca.  Lieut.  Burton,  who  performed 
all  the  customary  ceremonies,  and  prayed 
all  the  customary  prayers,  at  the  Prophet's 
tomb,  with  an  unction  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  true  believer,  gives  a  plan  of  the 
building,  which  he  describes  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  possessed  little  of  beauty 
or  dignity  in  external  appearance.  Within 
the  most  sacred  enclosure  of  the  mosque 
are  four  tombs — those  of  Mohammed,  his 
two  immediate  successors,  (Abubekr  and 
Omar,)  and  his  daughter  Fatima:  a  fifth 
space  is  left  vacant  for  the  tomb  of  Isa,  or 
Jesus,  who,  according  to  Mohammedan  tra- 
dition, is  to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth  in 
order  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  after  which  he  is  to  die 
and  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  Mohammed  ; 
so  that  when  the  dead  shall  rise  from  their 
graves  they  may  together  ascend  to  heaven. 
Isa  will  then  (says  the  Moslem  believer)  be 
ordered  by  the  Almighty  to  separate  the 
faithful  from  the  infidels.  I  A  rich  curtain 
of  brocaded  silk  hangs  in  front  of  the  tombs, 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  vulgar  gaze. 
This  curtain  is  renewed  by  a  new  one 
sent  from  Constantinople  for  the  purpose 
whenever  the  old  one  is  decayed,  or  when  a 
new  Sultan  ascends  the  throne  :  no  person 
is  permitted  to  enter  within  its  holy  pre- 
cincts, excepting  the  eunuchs  who  have 
charge  of  the  mosque. 

The  history  of  the  Prophet's  mosque  is 
curious.  The  original  building  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mohammed  himself, 
who  purchased  the  ground  for  the  purpose, 
on  the  spot  where  the  she-camel— El-Kas- 
wa — on  which  the  Prophet  was  mounted 
during  his  memorable  flight  from   Mecca, 
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knelt  down,  by  the  supposed  order  of  Heaven, 
with  her  sacred  burden.  All  ornament  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  its  construction.  The 
walls  were  made  of  rough  stone  and  unbaked 
bricks,  and  the  roof  of  palm-sticks  supported 
by  trunks  of  date-trees.  In  this  mosque  Mo- 
hammed spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  his  companions,  conversing  with,  in- 
structing, and  comforting,  the  poor;  and  hard 
by  were  the  abodes  of  his  wives,  his  family, 
and  his  principal  friends.  Here  he  prayed, 
hearkening  to  the  Azan,  or  devotion-call 
from  the  roof.  Here  he  received  worldly 
envoys  and  embassies,  and  the  heavenly 
messages  conveyed  by  the  archangel  Ga- 
briel. And  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hal- 
lowed spot  he  died,  and  found,  as  is  sup- 
posed, a  grave. 

The  edifice  thus  consecrated  has  been 
replaced  no  fewer  than  five  times.  The 
second  Masjid  was  erected,  a.  h.  29,  by  the 
third  Caliph,  Othman,  who,  regardless  of 
the  clamours  of  the  people,  overthrew  the 
old  one  and  extended  the  building  greatly 
towards  the  north,  and  a  little  towards  the 
west.  He  made  the  roof  of  Indian  teak, 
and  erected  walls  of  hewn  and  carved  stone. 
It  was  finished  on  the  1st  Moharram,  a.  h.  80. 

At  length,  El  Islam,  grown  splendid  and 
powerful,  determined  to  surpass  other  na- 
tions in  the  magnificence  of  its  public  build- 
ings. In  a.  h.  88,  El  Walid  I.,  twelfth 
Caliph  of  the  Beni  Ommiyade  race,  after 
building  the  noble  "  Jami  el-Ammawiyah  " 
(cathedral  of  the  Ommiades)  at  Damascus, 
determined  to  display  his  liberality  at  El 
Medina.  The  Greek  Emperor,  applied  to 
by  the  magnificent  Caliph,  sent  immense 
presents,  silver  lamp  chains,  valuable  curi- 
osities, forty  loads  of  small  cut  stones,  for 
pietra  dura,  and  a  sum  of  80,000  dinars,  or, 
as  others  say,  40,000  miskals  of  gold.  He 
also  forwarded  forty  Coptic  and  forty  Greek 
artists  to  carve  the  marble  pillars  and  the 
casings  of  the  walls,  and  to  superintend  the 
gilding  and  the  mosaic  work.  The  building 
was  finished  in  a.  h.  91.  When  El  Walid, 
the  Caliph,  visited  it  in  state,  he  inquired 
of  his  lieutenant  why  greater  magnificence 
had  not  been  displayed  in  the  erection  ;  upon 
which  Omar  informed  him,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  walls  alone  had  cost  45,000 
dinars. 

The  fourth  mosque  was  erected  in  a.  h. 
191.  by  El  Mehdi,  third  prince  of  the  Beni 
Abbas  or  Bagdad  Caliphs — celebrated  in 
history  only  for  spending  enormous  sums 
upon  a  pilgrimage.  He  enlarged  the  build- 
ing, by  adding  ten  handsome  pillars  of 
-carved  marble,  Math  gilt  capitals  on  the 
northern  side.  In  a.  h.  202,  El  Maamun 
made  further  additions  to  this  mosque. 

In  a.  h.  654,  the  fifth  mosque  was  erected, 
in  consequence  of  a  fire,  which  some  au- 
thors attribute  to  a  volcano  that  broke  out 
close  to  the  town  in  terrible  eruption ; 
others,  with  more  fanaticism  and  less  pro- 
bability, to  the  schismatic  Beni-Hossayn, 
then  the  guardians  of  the  tomb.  This 
building  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the 
princes  of  Egypt,  and  lasted  upwards  of  200 
years. 

The  sixth  mosque  was  built  almost  as  it 
now  stands,  by  Kaid  Bey,  nineteenth  Sul- 


tan of  the  Circassian  Mamlook  kings  of 
Egypt,  in  a.  h.  880.  The  prior  edifice 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  during  a 
storm  :  thirteen  men  were  killed  at  prayers, 
and  the  destroying  element  spared  nothing 
but  the  interior  of  the  Hujrah.  The  railing 
and  dome  were  restored  ;  niches  and  a  pul- 
pit were  sent  from  Cairo,  and  the  gates  and 
minarets  were  distributed  as  they  are  now. 
Not  content  with  this,  Kaid  Bey  established 
"  wakf "  (bequests)  and  pensions,  and  in- 
troduced order  among  the  attendants  on 
the  tomb.  In  the  tenth  century,  Suleyman 
the  Magnificent  paved  with  fine  marble 
the  Rauzah,  or  garden,  which  Kaid  Bey, 
not  daring  to  alter,  had  left  of  earth,  and 
erected  the  fine  minaret  that  bears  his 
name.  During  the  dominion  of  the  later 
Sultans,  and  of  Mohammed  Ali,  a  few  tri- 
fling presents  of  lamps,  carpets,  wax  can- 
dles, and  chandeliers,  and  a  few  immaterial 
alterations,  have  been  made.  The  present 
head  of  El  Islam  is  rebuilding  one  of  the 
minarets  and  the  northern  colonnade  of  the 
mosque.  But  the  work  goes  on  slowly,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon  finished,  for  want  of 
funds. 

The  date-groves  of  Medina  are  particu- 
larly famous.  They  are  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  on  the  road  to  the  mosque  of  Kuba 
— one  of  the  many  sacred  places  in  the  vi- 
cinity which  the  pious  pilgrim  does  not  omit 
to  visit.  Nothing  can  be  lovelier  to  the  eye, 
weary  with  the  hot  red  glare  of  the  wilder- 
ness, than  the  aspect  of  these  plantations, 
with  their  rich  green  waving  crops  and  cool 
shade, — the  '  food  of  vision,'  as  the  Arabs 
call  it,  and  '  pure  water  to  the  parched 
throat.'  "  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at 
them  (says  Lieut.  Burton)  for  hours,  requir- 
ing no  other  occupation.  The  air  was  soft 
and  balmy,  a  perfumed  breeze,  strange  lux- 
ury in  El  Hejaz,  wandered  amongst  the  date 
fronds;  there  were  fresh  flowers  and  bright 
foliage, — in  fact,  at  midsummer,  every  beau- 
tiful feature  of  spring.  Nothing  more  de- 
lightful to  the  ear  than  the  warbling  of  the 
small  birds,  that  sweet  familiar  sound,  the 
splashing  of  tiny  cascades  from  the  wells 
into  the  wooden  troughs,  and  the  musical 
song  of  the  water-wheels.  Travellers — young 
travellers — in  the  East  talk  of  the  dismal 
'  grating,'  the  '  mournful  monotony,'  and 
the  '  melancholy  creaking  of  these  dismal 
machines.'  To  the  veteran  wanderer  their 
sound  is  delightful  from  association,  re- 
minding him  of  green  fields,  cool  water- 
courses, hospitable  villagers,  and  plentiful 
crops.  The  expatriated  Nubian,  for  instance, 
listens  to  the  water-wheel  with  as  deep  emo- 
tion as  the  lianz  des  Vaches  ever  excited  in 
the  hearts  of  Switzer  mercenary  at  Naples, 
or  '  Lochaber  no  more '  among  a  regiment 
of  Highlanders  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  date  trees  of  El  Medina  merit 
their  celebrity.  Their  stately  columnar 
stems,  here,  seem  higher  than  in  other  lands, 
and  their  lower  fronds  are  allowed  to  trem- 
ble in  the  breeze  without  mutilation.  These 
enormous  palms  were  loaded  with  ripening 
fruit,  and  the  clusters,  carefully  tied  up, 
must  often  have  weighed  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds.     They  hung    down    between    the 
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lower  branches  by  a  bright  yellow  stem,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  ancle.  Books  enumerate 
139  varieties  of  trees ;  of  these  between 
sixty  and  seventy  are  well  known,  and  each 
is  distinguished,  as  usual  among  Arabs,  by 
its  peculiar  name.  The  best  kind  is  El  Sbelebi ; 
it  is  packed  in  skins,  or  in  flat  round  boxes 
covered  with  paper,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  French  prunes,  and  sent  as  presents  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Moslem  world. 
The  fruit  is  about  two  inches  long,  with  a 
small  stone,  and  what  appeared  to  me  a  pe- 
culiar aromatic  flavour  and  smell :  it  is  sel- 
dom eaten  by  the  citizens,  on  account  of  the 
price,  which  varies  from  two  to  ten  piastres 
the  pound.  The  tree,  moreover,  is  rare, 
and  said  to  be  not  so  productive  as  the  other 
species.  The  Ajwah  is  eaten,  but  not  sold; 
because  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet  declares 
that  whoso  breaketh  his  fast  every  day  with 
six  or  seven  of  the  Ajwah  date  need  fear 
neither  poison  ror  magic.  The  third  kind, 
El  Hilwah,  also  a  large  date,  derives  a 
name  from  its  exceeding  sweetness  ;  of  this 
tree  the  Moslems  relate  that  the  Prophet 
planted  a  stone,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
grew  up,  and  bore  fruit.  Next  comes  El 
Birni,  of  which  was  said, '  it  causeth  sickness 
to  depart,  and  there  is  no  sickness  in  it.' 
The  Wahshi  on  one  occasion  bent  its  head, 
and  salaamed  to  Mohammed  as  he  ate  its 
fruit, for  which  reason  even  now  its  lofty  tuft 
turns  earthwards.  The  Sayhani  is  so  called, 
because  when  the  founder  of  El  Islam, 
holding  Ali's  hand,  happened  to  pass  beneath, 
it  cried,  '  This  is  Mohammed  the  Prince  of 
Prophets,  and  this  is  Ali  the  Prince  of  the 
Pious  and  the  progenitor  of  the  immaculate 
Imaums.'  Of  course  the  descendants  of  so 
intelligent  a  vegetable  hold  high  rank  in  the 
kingdom  of  palms,  and  the  vulgar  were  in 
the  habit  of  eating  the  Sayhani  and  of 
throwing  the  stones  about  the  Haram.  The 
Khuzayriyah  is  called  so,  because  it  pre- 
serves its  green  colour,  even  when  perfectly 
ripe  ;  it  is  dried  and  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
The  Jebeli  is  that  most  usually  eaten  ;  the 
poorest  kinds  are  the  '  Laun,'  and  the 
Hilayah,  costing  from  4  to  7  piastres  per 
mudd. 

"I  cannot  say  that  the  dates  of  El  Medina 
are  finer  than  those  of  Mecca,  although  it 
be  highly  heretical  to  hold  such  a  tenet. 
The  produce  of  the  former  city  was  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  Prophet,  who  invariably 
broke  his  fast  with  this  food:  a  circum- 
stance which  invests  it  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  relic  sanctity.  The  citizens  delight 
in  speaking  of  dates  as  an  Irishman  does  of 
potatoes,  with  a  manner  of  familiar  fond- 
ness: they  eat  them  for  medicine  as  well  as 
food ;  '  Kutab,'  or  wet  dates,  being  held  to 
be  the  most  saving.  It  is  doubtless  the 
most  savoury  of  remedies.  The  fruit  is  pre- 
pared in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  perhaps 
the  most  favourite  dish  is  a  broil  with  clari- 
fied butter,  highly  distasteful  to  the  Eu- 
ropean palate.  The  date  is  also  left  upon 
the  tree  to  dry,  and  then  called  'Balah;' 
this  is  eaten  at  dessert  as  the  'Nukliyat,' 
the  '  quatre  mendiants '  of  Persia.  Amongst 
peculiar   preparations  must  be  mentioned 
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the  Kulladat  el  Sham.l  The  unripe  fruit  is 
dipped  in  boiling  water  to  preserve  its  gam- 
boge colour,  strung  upon  a  thick  thread,  and 
hung  out  in  the  air  to  dry.  These  strings 
are  worn  all  over  El-Hejaz  as  necklaces  by 
children." 

Lieut.  Burton  was  at  Medina  when  the 
great  haj,  or  pilgrim-caravan,  arrived  from 
Damascus,  and  we  must  not  pass  from  the 
holy  city  of  the  Prophet  without  quoting 
his  graphic  account  of  the  aspect  which  it 
presented  on  the  occasion.  This  caravan  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Haj  El-Shami — or 
the  "  Damascus  pilgrimage,"  as  the  Egyptian 
caravan  is  distinguished  by  the  term  El- 
Misri,  or  the  "  Cairo  pilgrimage."  The  Da- 
mascus caravan  is  the  main  stream  which 
carries  off  all  the  small  currents  that  at  this 
season  of  general  movement  flow  from  cen- 
tral Asia  towards  the  great  centre  of  the 
Islamitic  world,  and  in  1853  amounted  to 
about  7000  souls.  It  was  anxiously  expected 
by  the  people  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  brought  with  it  a  new  cur- 
tain for  the  Prophet's  Hujrah  (or  chamber 
of  interment),  the  old  one  being  in  a  tat- 
tered condition  ;  secondly,  it  had  charge 
of  the  annual  stipends  and  pensions  of  the 
citizens ;  and,  thirdly,  many  families  ex- 
pected members  returning  under  its  escort 
to  their  homes.  The  popular  anxiety  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  disordered  state  of 
the  country  round  about,  and,  moreover,  the 
great  caravan  had  been  one  day  late. 

"  I  arose  in  the  morning,  and  looked  out 
from  the  windows  of  the  majlis:  the  Barr 
el-Munakhah,  from  a  dusty  waste  dotted 
with  a  few  Bedouins  and  hair  tents,  had 
assumed  all  the  various  shapes  and  the 
colours  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  eye  was  be- 
wildered by  the  shifting  of  innumerable 
details,  in  all  parts  totally  different  from 
one  another,  thrown  confusedly  together 
in  one  small  field;  and,  however  jaded  with 
sight-seeing,  it  dwelt  with  delight  upon 
the  vivacity,  the  variety,  and  the  intense 
pictux-esqueness  of  the  scene.  In  one  night 
had  sprung  up  a  town  of  tents  of  every 
size,  colour,  and  shape, — round,  square,  and 
oblong, —  open  and  closed — from  the  shawl- 
lined  and  gilt-topped  pavilion  of  the  pasha, 
with  all  the  luxurious  appurtenances  of  the 
Haram,  to  its  neighbour  the  little  dirty 
green  '  rowtie '  of  the  tobacco-seller.  They 
were  pitched  in  admirable  order;  here 
ranged  in  a  long  line,  where  a  street  was 
required ;  there  packed  in  dense  masses, 
where  thoroughfares  were  unnecessary. 
Rut  how  describe  the  utter  confusion  in 
the  crowding,  the  bustling,  and  the  vast 
variety  and  volume  of  sound  ?  Huge  white 
Syrian  dromedaries,  compared  with  which 
those  of  El  Hejaz  appeared  mere  pony- 
camels,  jingling  large  bells,  and  bearing 
shugdufs  like  miniature  green  tents, sway- 
ing and  tossing  upon  their  backs;  gorge- 
ous Takhtrawan,  or  litters,  borne  between 
camels  or  mu!c3  with  scarlet  and  brass 
trappings  ;  Bedouins  bestriding  naked- 
backed  'Deluls'*  and  clinging  like  apes  to 
the  hairy  humps;  Arnaut,  Turkish,  and 
Koord  irregular  horsemen,  fiercer  looking  in 
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their  mirth  than  Roman  peasants  in  their 
rage  ;  fainting  Persian  pilgrims,  forcing 
their  stubborn  dromedaries  to  kneel,  or  dis- 
mounted grumbling  from  jaded  donkeys  ; 
Kahwagis,  sherbet  sellers,  and  ambulant 
tobacconists,  crying  their  goods  ;  country 
people  driving  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
with  infinite  clamour  through  lines  of  horses 
fiercely  snorting  and  rearing  ;  townspeople 
seeking  their  friends  ;  returned  travellers 
exchanging  affectionate  salutes  ;  devout 
Hajis  jolting  one  another,  running  under 
the  legs  of  camels,  and  tumbling  over  the 
tents'  ropes  in  their  hurry  to  reach  the 
Haram ;  cannon  roaring  from  the  citadel ; 
shopmen,  water-carriers,  and  fruit  vendors, 
fighting  over  their  bargains  ;  boys  bullying 
h i  retics  with  loud  screams;  a  well-mounted 
party  of  fine  old  Arab  sheikhs  of  Hamidah 
clan,  preceded  by  their  varlets,  performing 
the  Arzah  or  war-dance, — compared  with 
which  the  Pyrenean  bear's  performance  is 
grace  itself,  —  firing  their  duck  guns  up- 
wards, or  blowing  the  powder  into  the 
calves  of  those  before  them,  brandishing 
their  swords,  leaping  frantically  the  while, 
with  their  bright-coloured  rags  floating  in 
the  wind,  tossing  their  long  spears  tufted 
with  ostrich  feathers  high  in  the  air,  reck- 
less where  they  fail ;  servants  seeking  their 
masters,  and  masters  their  tents,  with  -vain 
cries  of  Ya  Mohammed ;  grandees  riding 
mules  or  stalking  on  foot,  preceded  by  their 
crowd-beaters,  shouting  to  clear  the  way  ; — 
here  the  loud  shrieks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, whose  litters  are  bumping  and  rasping 
against  one  another  ; — there  the  low  moan- 
ing of  some  poor  wretch  that  is  seeking  a 
shady  corner  to  die  in : — add  a  thick  dust 
which  blurs  the  outlines  like  a  London  fog, 
with  a  flaming  sun  that  draws  sparkles  of 
fire  from  the  burnished  weapons  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  brass  balls  of  tent  and  litter ; 
and  I  doubt,  gentle  reader,  that  even  the 
length,  the  jar,  and  the  confusion  of  this  de- 
scription is  adequate  to  its  subject,  or  that 
any  word-painting  of  mine  can  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  scene." 

Passing  over  the  perils  of  the  way — arising 
from  hot  winds,waterless  soil,and  wandering 
parties  of  marauding  Bedouins — we  proceed 
from  El-Medina  to  Mecca,  largest  and  first 
in  note  amongst  the  cities  of  El-Hejaz,  de- 
riving our  account  of  it  chiefly  from  the 
pages  of  Burckhardt.i  Mecca  lies  at  a  direct 
distance  of  250  miles  from  Medina,  in  the 
direction  of  S.  by  E.  It  is  much  nearer  the 
coast  than  the  latter  city,  being  only  60 
miles  distant  from  Jiddah,  its  port,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

Mecca  is  dignified  among  the  Arabs  with 
many  lofty-sounding  titles.  The  most  com- 
mon are  Om  el  Kora  (the  mother  of  towns) ; 
El  Mosherefe  (the  noble)  ;  Belad  al  Ameyn 
(the  region  of  the  faithful).  Eiruzabadi, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Kamus,  has 
composed  a  whole  treatise  on  the  different 
names  of  Mecca.  This  town  is  situated  in 
a  valley,  narrow  and  sandy,  the  main  di- 
rection of  which  is  from  north  to  south  ; 
but  it  inclines  towards  the  north-west  near 
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the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  In 
breadth  this  valley  varies  from  one  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  paces,  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  being  placed  where  the  valley  is 
most  broad.  In  the  narrower  part  are  sin- 
gle rows  of  houses  only,  or  detached  shops. 
The  town  itself  covers  a  space  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  paces  in  length;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  undr 
the  denomination  of  Mecca  amounts  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  paces.  The 
mountains  enclosing  this  valley  (which,  be- 
fore the  town  was  built,  the  Arabs  had 
named  Wady  Mekka,  or  Bekka)  are  from 
two  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  com- 
pletely barren  and  destitute  of  trees.  The 
principal  chain  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town  :  the  valley  slopes  gently  to- 
wards the  south,  where  stands  the  quarter 
called  El  Mesfale  (the  low  place).  The  rain- 
water from  the  town  is  lost  towards  the 
south  of  Mesfale,  in  the  open  valley  named 
Wady  el  Tarafeyn.  Most  of  the  town  is 
situated  in  the  valley  itself ;  but  there  are 
also  parts  built  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, principally  of  the  eastern  chain,  where 
the  primitive  habitations  of  the  Koreysh, 
and  the  ancient  town,  appear  to  have  been 
placed. 

Mecca  may  be  styled  a  handsome  town : 
its  streets  are  in  general  broader  than  those 
of  Eastern  cities  ;  the  houses  lofty,  and  built 
of  stone  ;  and  the  numerous  windows  that 
face  the  streets  give  them  a  more  lively  and 
European  aspect  than  those  of  Egypt  or 
Syria,  where  the  houses  present  but  few 
windows  towards  the  exterior.  Mecca  (like 
Jiddah)  contains  many  houses  three  stories 
high  ;  few  at  Mecca  are  white-washed  ;  but 
the  dark  grey  colour  of  the  stone  is  much 
preferable  to  the  glaring  white  that  of- 
fends the  eye  in  Jiddah.  In  most  Oriental 
towns  the  narrowness  of  a  street  contri- 
butes to  its  coolness  ;  and  in  countries  where 
wheel-carriages  are  not  used,  a  space  that 
allows  two  loaded  camels  to  pass  each  other 
is  deemed  sufficient.  At  Mecca,  hoAvever, 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  passages  wide, 
for  the  innumerable  visitors  who  here  crowd 
together ;  and  it  is  in  the  houses  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  other  so- 
journers, that  the  windows  are  so  contrived 
as  to  command  a  view  of  the  streets. 

The  city  is  open  on  every  side  ;  but  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  if  properly  de- 
fended, Avould  form  a  barrier  of  considerable 
strength  against  an  enemy.  In  former 
times  it  had.  three  walls  to  protect  its  ex- 
tremities. 

The  only  public  place  in  the  body  of  the 
town  is  the  ample  square  of  the  great 
mosque :  no  trees  or  gardens  cheer  the  eye  ; 
and  the  scene  is  enlivened  only  during  the 
Ilaj  by  the  great  number  of  well-stored 
shops  which  are  found  in  every  quarter.  Ex- 
cept four  or  five  large  houses  belonging  to 
the  shereef,  two  medresses,  or  colleges,  (now 
converted  into  corn  magazines,)  and  the 
mosque,  with  some  buildings  and  schools 
attached  to  it,  Mecca  cannot  boast  of  any 
public  edifices,  and  in  this  respect  is,  per- 
haps, more  deficient  than  any  other  Eastern 


city  of  the  same  size.  Neither  khans,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  or  for  the 
deposit  of  merchandise,  nor  palaces  of 
grandees,  nor  mosques,  which  adorn  every 
quarter  of  other  towns  in  the  East,  are  here 
to  be  seen.  This  want  of  splendid  buildings 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  vener- 
ation which  its  inhabitants  entertain  for 
their  temple ;  this  prevents  them  from  con- 
structing any  edifice  which  might  possibly 
pretend  to  rival  it. 

The  mode  of  building  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  at  Jiddah,  with  the  addition  of 
windoAvs  looking  towards  the  street;  of 
these  many  project  from  the  wall,  and  have 
their  framework  elaborately  carved  or 
gaudily  painted.  Before  them  hang  blinds 
made  of  slight  reeds,  which  exclude  flies  and 
gnats,  while  they  admit  fresh  air.  Every 
house  has  its  terrace,  the  floor  of  which 
(composed  of  a  preparation  from  lime-stone) 
is  built  with  a  slight  inclination,  so  that 
the  rain-water  runs  off  through  gutters  into 
the  street ;  for  the  rains  here  are  so  irre- 
gular that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  collect 
the  water  of  them  in  cisterns,  as  is  done  in 
Syria.  The  terraces  are  concealed  from 
view  by  slight  parapet  walls  :  for  through- 
out the  East  it  is  reckoned  discreditable  that 
a  man  should  appear  upon  the  terrace  ; 
whence  he  might  be  accused  of  looking  at 
women  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  as 
the  females  pass  much  of  their  lime  on  the 
terraces,  employed  in  various  domestic  occu- 
pations, such  as  drying  corn,  hanging  up 
linen,  &c.  The  Europeans  of  Aleppo  alone 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  frequenting  their 
terraces,  which  are  often  beautifully  built 
of  stone  ;  here  they  resort  during  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  and  often  to  sup  and  pass  the 
night.  All  the  houses  of  the  Mecca wys, 
except  those  of  the  principal  and  richest  in- 
habitants, are  constructed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  lodgers,  being  divided  into 
many  apartments,  separated  from  each 
other,  and  each  consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  a  small  kitchen. 

The  streets  of  Mecca  are  un paved  :  in 
summer-time  the  sand  and  dust  in  them  are 
as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  mud  is  in  the 
rainy  season,  during  which  they  are  scarcely 
passable  after  a  shower;  for  in  the  interior 
of  the  town  the  water  does  not  run  off,  but 
remains  till  it  is  dried  up.  It  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  destructive  rains,  which,  though  of 
shorter  duration  than  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, fall  with  considerable  violence,  that  no 
ancient  buildings  are  found  in  Mecca.  The 
mosque  itself  has  undergone  so  many  re- 
pairs under  different  sultans,  that  it  may  be 
called  a  modern  structure;  and  of  the  houses, 
there  scarcely  exists  one  that  is  older  than 
four  centuries.  It  is  not  here  therefore  (or 
at  Medina,  which  suffers  from  a  similar 
cause)  that  the  traveller  must  look  for  inter- 
esting specimens  of  architecture,  or  such 
beautiful  remains  of  Saracenic  structures  as 
are  still  admired  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Earbary, 
and  Spain.  In  this  respect  the  ancient  and 
far-famed  Mecca  is  surpassed  by  the  small- 
est provincial  towns  of  Syria  or  Egypt. 

Mecca  is  deficient  in  those  regulations  of 
police  which  are  customary  in  Eastern  ci- 
ties.   The  streets  are  totally  dark  at  night, 


no  lamps  of  any  kind  being  lighted  ;  its  dif- 
ferent quarters  ai-e  without  gates,  differing 
in  this  respect  also  from  most  Eastern  towns, 
where  each  quarter  is  regularly  shut  up 
after  the  last  evening  prayers.  The  town 
may  therefore  be  crossed  at  any  time  of  the 
night,  and  the  same  attention  is  not  paid 
here  to  the  security  of  merchants,  as  well 
as  of  husbands,  (on  whose  account  princi- 
pally the  quarters  are  closed,)  as  in  Syrian 
or  Egyptian  towns  of  equal  magnitude. 
The  dirt  and  sweepings  of  the  houses  are 
cast  into  the  streets,  where  they  soon  be- 
come dust  or  mud,  according  to  the  season. 
The  same  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed 
equally  in  ancient  times. 

With  respect  to  water,  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  supplies,  and  that  which  always 
forms  the  first  object  of  inquiry  among 
Asiatics,  Mecca  is  not  much  better  pro- 
vided than  Jiddah  ;  there  are  but  few  cist- 
erns for  collecting  rain,  and  the  well-water 
is  so  brackish  that  it  is  used  only  for  culin- 
ary purposes,  except  during  the  time  of  the 
pilgrimage,  when  the  lowest  class  of  hajis 
drink  it.  The  famous  well  of  Zemzem,  in 
the  great  mosque,  is  indeed  sufficiently  co- 
pious to  supply  the  whole  town ;  but,  how- 
ever holy,  its  water  is  heavy  to  the  taste, 
and  impedes  digestion:  the  poorer  classes 
besides  have  not  permission  to  fill  their 
water-skins  with  it  at  pleasure.  The  best 
water  in  Mecca  is  brought  by  a  conduit  from 
the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant.  The  supply  which  it  affords  in 
ordinary  times  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  during  the  pilgrim- 
age sweet  water  becomes  an  absolute  scarci- 
ty ;  a  small  skin  of  water  (two  of  which 
skins  a  person  may  carry)  being  then  often 
sold  for  one  shilling  —  a  very  high  price 
among  Arabs. 

The  most  important  edifice  in  Mecca  is  its 
well-known  mosque,  called  Beitullah,  (i.  e. 
the  house  of  God,)  or  El-Haram,  within  the. 
enclosure  of  which  is  the  famous  Kaaba,  or 
temple,  the  sacred  object  of  Moslem  regard. 
It  is  towards  the  Kaaba  that  the  face  of  the 
Moslem  is  ever  turned  in  prayer,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  may  be.  At  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Kaaba  is  the  famous 
"black  stone,"  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  archangel  Gabriel,  and 
which  has  been  worn  to  a  smooth  surface  by 
the  millions  of  kisses  that  it  has  received 
from  the  lips  of  devout  believers.  Within 
the  enclosure  of  the  mosque — but  outside 
the  walls  of  the  Kaaba — is  the  sacred  well  of 
Zemzem,  the  water  of  which  never  dimin- 
ishes in  quantity,  and  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  all  diseases.  The  devotees 
of  the  Moslem  faith  hasten  in  crowds  to 
drink  the  holy  water,  believing  that  the 
more  they  take  of  it  the  better  their  health 
will  be,  and  their  prayers  the  more  accept- 
able to  Allah.  Many  of  the  pilgrims,  not 
content  with  drinking  it  merely,  strip 
themselves  in  the  room  within  which  the 
sacred  fountain  is  enclosed,  and  have  buck- 
ets of  it  thrown  over  them — manifesting  an 
excess  of  faith  in  the  curative  virtues  of 
Avater  which  might  do  honour  to  the  devo- 
tees of  Malvern  and  similar  localities,  under 
western  instead  of  eastern  skies. 
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The  water  of  Zemzem,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  is  heavy  to  the  taste,  and  sometimes 
in  its  colour  resembles  milk  ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly sweet,  and  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  brackish  wells  dispersed  over  other 
parts  of  Mecca.  When  first  drawn  up  it  is 
slightly  tepid,  resembling  in  this  respect 
many  other  fountains  of  the  Hejaz.  Zem- 
zem supplies  the  whole  town,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  that  docs  not  daily  fill  a 
jar  with  its  water:  this,  however,  serves 
only  for  drinking  or  for  ablution,  as  it  would 
be  thought  impious  to  employ  water  so  holy 
for  culinary  purposes,  or  on  common  occa- 
sions. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  Ramazan  that  the  Beitul- 
lah  assumes  its  most  brilliant  aspect.  Burck- 
hardt  passed  the  latter  clays  of  that  month 
(which  coincided  on  the  occasion  with  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year)  at  Mecca,  in  1814. 
The  hajis,  at  that  period,  generally  per- 
formed at  home  the  three  first  daily  prayers 
which  form  part  of  the  Mohammedan  ritual, 
but  assembled  in  large  crowds  in  the  mosque 
for  their  evening  devotions.  "  As  soon  as 
the  Iraaum  on  the  top  of  Zemzem  began  his 
cry  of  Allahou  Akbar  !  (God  is  most  great!) 
every  one  hastened  to  drink  of  the  jar  of 
Zemzem  water  placed  before  him,  and  to 
eat  something,  previous  to  joining  in  the 
prayer  ;  after  which  they  all  returned  home 
to  supper,  and  again  revisited  the  mosque, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  last  evening  ori- 
sons. At  this  time,  the  whole  square  and 
colonnades  were  illuminated  by  thousands 
of  lamps  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  most  of 
the  hadjys  had  each  his  own  lantern  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  before  him.  The  brilliancy 
of  this  spectacle,  and  the  cool  breeze  per- 
vading the  square,  caused  multitudes  to 
linger  here  till  midnight.  This  square,  the 
only  wide  and  open  place  in  the  whole 
town,  admits  through  all  its  gates  the 
cooling  breeze;  but  this  the  Mecca wys 
ascribe  to  the  waving  wings  of  those  angels 
who  guard  the  mosque.  I  witnessed  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Darfour  pilgrim,  who  ar- 
rived at  Mecca  on  the  last  night  of  Rama- 
zan.  After  a  long  journey  across  barren 
and  solitary  deserts,  on  his  entering  the 
illuminated  temple,  he  was  so  much  struck 
with  its  appearance,  and  overawed  by  the 
black  Kaaba,  that  he  fell  prostrate  close  by 
the  place  where  I  was  sitting,  and  remained 
long  in  that  posture  of  adoration.  He  then 
arose,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  emotion,  instead  of  reciting 
the  usual  prayers  of  the  visitor,  only  ex- 
claimed, '  O  God,  now  take  my  soul,  for  this 
is  Paradise  ! ' 

"  The  termination  of  the  Haj  gives  a 
very  different  appearance  to  the  temple. 
Disease  and  mortality,  which  succeed  to  the 
fatigues  endured  on  the  journey,  or  are 
caused  by  the  light  covering  of  the  ihram,* 
the  unhealthy  lodgings  at  Mecca,  the  bad 
fare,  and  sometimes  absolute  want,  fill  the 
mosque  with  dead  bodies,  carried  thither  to 
receive  the  Imaum's  prayer,  or  with  sick 
persons,  many  of  whom,  when  their  disso- 
lution approaches,  are  brought  to  the  colon- 
nades, that  they  may  either  be  cured  by  a 


sight  of  the  Kaaba,  or  at  least  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  expiring  within  the  sacred  en- 
closure. Poor  hadjys,  worn  out  with  dis- 
ease and  hunger,  are  seen  dragging  their 
emaciated  bodies  along  the  columns;  and 
when  no  longer  able  to  stretch  forth  their 
hand  to  ask  the  passenger  for  charity,  they 
place  a  bowl  to  receive  aims  near  the  mat 
on  which  they  lay  themselves.  "When  they 
feel  their  last  moments  approaching  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  tattered  gar- 
ments ;  and  often  a  whole  day  passes  before 
it  is  discovered  that  they  are  dead.  For  a 
month  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Hadj ,  I  found,  almost  every  morning,  corpses 
of  pilgrims  lying  in  the  mosque  ;  myself  and 
a  Greek  hadjy,  whom  accident  had  brought 
to  the  spot,  once  closed  the  eyes  of  a  poor 
Mogrebyn  pilgrim,  who  had  crawled  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kaaba,  to  breathe 
his  last,  as  the  Moslems  say, '  in  the  arms 
of  the  Prophet  and  of  the  guardian  angels.' 
He  intimated  by  signs  his  wish  that  we 
should  sprinkle  Zemzem  water  over  him  ; 
and  while  we  were  doing  so,  he  expired  : 
half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  buried. 
There  are  several  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  mosque  employed  to  wash  carefully  the 
spot  on  which  those  who  expire  in  the 
mosque  have  lain,  and  to  bury  all  the  poor 
and  friendless  strangers  who  die  at  Mecca." 
Mohammedan  mythology  affirms  that  the 
Kaaba  was  constructed  in  heaven  two  thou 
sand  years  before  the  creation  of  this  world, 
and  that  it  was  there  adored  by  the  angels, 
whom  the  Almighty  commanded  to  perform 
the  Towaf,  or  walk  round  it.  Adam,  who 
was  the  first  true  believer,  erected  the  Kaaba 
upon  earth,  on  its  present  site,  which  is  di- 
rectly below  the  spot  that  it  occupied  in 
heaven.  He  collected  the  stones  for  the 
building  from  the  five  holy  mountains ; 
Lebanon,  Tor  Syna  (Mount  Sinai),  El  Djoudy 
(the  name  given  by  Mussulmans  to  the 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  rested 
after  the  deluge),  Hirra  or  Jebel  Nour, 
and  Tor  Zeyt.  Ten  thousand  angels  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  structure  from  ac 
cidents  ;  but  they  seem,  from  the  history 
of  the  holy  building,  to  have  been  rather 
remiss  in  their  duty.  The  sons  of  Adam 
repaired  the  Kaaba  ;  and  after  the  de 
luge,  Ibrahim  (Abraham),  when  he  had 
abandoned  the  idolatry  of  his  forefathers, 
was  ordered  by  the  Almighty  to  reconstruct 
it.  His  son  Ismayl,  who  from  his  infancy 
resided  with  his  mother  Hadjer  (Hagar) 
near  the  site  of  Mecca,  assisted  his  father, 
who  had  come  from  Syria  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Allah  :  on  digging,  they  found  the 
foundations  which  had  been  laid  by  Adam. 
Being  in  want  of  a  stone  to  fix  into  the 
corner  of  the  building  as  a  mark  from  whence 
the  Tawaf,  or  holy  walk  round  it,  was  to 
commence,  Ismayl  went  in  search  of  one. 
On  his  way  towards  Jebel  Kobeys,  he  met 
the  angel  Gabriel,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
famous  black  stone.  It  was  then  of  a  re- 
fulgent bright  colour,  but  became  black, 
says  El  Azraky,  in  consequence  of  its  hav- 
ing suffered  repeatedly  by  fire,  before  and 
after  the   introduction   of   Islam.      Others 


1  The  ihram  is  the  sacred  garment  worn  by  the     pilgrim.  It  is  described  at  length  by  Burckhardt. 
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say  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  sins  of 
those  who  touched  it.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, it  will  bear  witness  in  favour  of  all 
those  who  have  touched  it  with  sincere 
hearts,  and  will  be  endowed  with  sight  and 
speech. 

For  the  subsequent  history  of  this  famous 
edifice,  however,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pages  of  Burckhardt.l  When  the 
victorious  Mohammed  had  entered  the  town 
of  his  fathers,  he  destroyed  the  images  in  the 
temple,  and  abolished  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  his  country  ;  and  his  muezzin  called  the 
Moslem  to  prayers  from  the  top  of  the  Kaaba. 
The  pilgrimage  to  this  holy  shrine,  instituted 
by  the  papan  Arabs,  was  thus  confirmed  by 
Islam,  and  received  the  seal  of  the  Prophet's 
approbation. 

Mecca  is  supposed  to  contain  about  45,000 
inhabitants.  According  to  Burckhardt,  these 
are  mostly  the  descendants  of  foreigners. 
The  ancient  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  was 
divided  into  a  wandering  and  settled  branch, 
is  almost  extinct.  In  Burckhardt's  time, 
only  three  Koreish  families,  descendants  of 
the  ancient  tribe  of  that  name,  were  to 
be  found  at  Mecca.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  mart  of  Jiddah,  the  yearly  ar- 
rival of  immense  caravans,  and  the  holy 
house,  have  attracted,  however,  a  sufficient 
number  of  strangers  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Koreish.  In  every  haj  some  of  the 
pilgrims  remain  behind ;  the  Mohammedan, 
whenever  resident  for  any  time  in  a  town, 
takes  a  wife,  and  is  thus  often  induced  to 
settle  permanently  on  the  spot.  Hence 
most  of  the  Meccawys  are  descendants  of 
foreigners  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
who  have  adopted  Arabian  manners,  and,  by 
intermarrying,  have  produced  a  race  which 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  in- 
digenous Arabians.  On  questioning  shop- 
keepers, merchants,  olemas,  metowafs,  and 
indeed  people  of  every  description,  they  are 
found  to  be  the  sons,  grandsons,  or  descend- 
ants, of  foreigners.  The  most  numerous  are 
those  whose  fathers  came  from  Yemen  and 
Hadr'amaut;  next  to  them  in  numbers  are 
the  descendants  of  Indians,  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  Mogrebyns,  and  Turks.  There  are 
also  Meccawys  of  Persian  origin;  Tartars, 
Koords,  Afghauns,  and  natives  of  Bokhara; 
in  short,  of  almost  every  Mohammedan  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  the  an- 
cient Arabians  remaining  in  Mecca;  these 
are  the  native  shereefs- fas  distinguished 
from  the  descendants  of  foreign  shereefs 
who  have  settled  here);  they  derive  their 
pedigree  from  Hassan  and  Hosseyn,  the  sons 
of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed ;  a 
descent  claimed  equally  by  the  other  she- 
reefs,  but  whose  genealogies  are  supposed 
to  be  less  authentic.  The  Mecca  shereefs 
form  a  large  class,  into  which  no  foreigners 
are  admitted,  and  it  is  spreading  over  many 
other  parts  of  Arabia. 

"We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  numer- 
ous sacred  localities  in  and  around  Mecca 
which  demand  the  devout  believer's  atten- 
tion, but  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  pro- 
cession to  Mount  Arafat, — an  eminence  situ- 

1  Travels  in  Arabia. 


ated  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city, 
— since  it  is  this  ceremony  which  constitutes 
the  real  haj,  or  pilgrimage,  properly  so  call- 
ed. The  time  occupied  in  making  the  jour- 
ney to  Arafat,  on  foot,  is  about  six  hours. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Arafat  (which  is 
also  called  Jebel  er-Bahme,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Mercy)  is  a  granite  hill  that  rises 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  plain  of  Mecca, 
close  to  the  mountains  which  encompass  it, 
but  separated  from  them  by  a  rocky  valley. 
It  is  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  in 
circuit;  its  sides  are  sloping,  and  its  summit 
is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  On  the  eastern  side  broad 
stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a  broad 
unpaved  path,  on  the  western,  over  rude 
masses  of  granite,  with  which  its  declivity 
is  covered.  After  mounting  about  forty 
steps,  the  pilgrim  finds  a  spot  where  it  is 
related  that  the  father  of  mankind  used  to 
stand  while  praying  ;  for  here  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  tradition,  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  first  instructed  Adam  how  to  adore 
his  Creator.  A  marble  slab,  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  modern  characters,  is  fixed  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  On  reaching 
about  the  sixtieth  step,  there  is  found  a  small 
paved  platform,  where  the  preacher  stands 
who  admonishes  the  pilgrims.  Thus  high, 
the  steps  are  so  broad  and  easy  that  a 
horse  or  camel  may  ascend,  but  higher  up 
they  become  more  steep  and  uneven.  On 
the  summit  the  place  is  shown  where  Mo- 
hammed used  to  take  his  station  during  the 
haj  :  a  small  chapel  formerly  stood  over  it, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  Wahabis  ; 
here  the  pilgrims  usually  pray  two  rikats, 
in  salutation  of  Arafat.  The  steps  and  the 
summit  are  covered  with  handkerchiefs  to 
receive  their  pious  gifts,  and  each  family  of 
the  Meccawys  or  Bedouins  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  in  whose  territory  Arafat  lies,  has 
its  particular  spot  assigned  to  it  for  this 
purpose. 

The  summit  of  Arafat  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  singular  prospect,  especially 
during  the  ceremony  of  the  haj,  when 
crowds  of  devotees  are  dispersed  around  the 
hill  and  over  the  adjacent  plain.  Burck- 
hardt counted  from  it  about  three  thousand 
tents,  while  in  various  parts  of  the  plain 
might  be  seen  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  camels.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  assembled  on  the  occasion  he  esti- 
mated at  about  seventy  thousand.  "  There 
is  perhaps  (he  remarks)  no  spot  on  earth 
where,  in  so  small  a  space,  such  a  diversity 
of  languages  are  to  be  heard:  I  reckoned 
about  forty,  and  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more."  At  a  particular  hour 
(about  3  o'clock  p.  m.)  a  sermon  is  preached 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain — Moham- 
medan devotees  are,  it  may  be  presumed, 
patient  listeners,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
Khatib,  or  preacher,  lasts  during  a  period  of 
three  hours!  After  which,  as  the  sun  begins 
to  decline  behind  the  western  mountains, 
the  assembled  multitudes  rush  down  the 
mountain,  and  one  special  object  of  the  pil- 
grimage is  accomplished.  A  mere  visit  to 
Mecca,  even  though  the  prescribed  cere- 

2  That  is,  descendants  of  the  prophet  Mohammed. 
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monies  there  may  have  been  complied  with, 
does  not  authorize  a  man  to  assume  the 
title  of  hqji,  without  the  attendance  at 
Arafat  on  the  proper  day.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  is  warranted  in  using  the 
appellation,  which  is  ever  afterwards  a  title 
of  honour  and  esteem. 


Jiddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  lies  to  the 
westward  of  that  city,  at  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles.  Its  population  has  been 
estimated  at  2500,  which  Lieut.  Burton 
thinks  below  the  real  number.  The  town  is 
built  (says  Burckhardt)  upon  a  slightly 
rising  ground,  the  lowest  side  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  sea.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  of  modern  construc- 
tion, and  seemingly  of  no  great  strength, 
though  it  serves  as  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  x\rabs,  who  have  no  artillery. 
A  small  castle,  which  mounts  eight  or  ten 
guns,  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town. 

Upon  the  whole,  Jiddah  is  well  built. 
The  streets  are  unpaved,  but  are  spacious 
and  airy;  the  houses  high,  and  constructed 
wholly  of  stone.  Immediately  beyond  the 
wall,  the  country  is  a  barren  desert,  covered 
on  the  sea-shore  with  a  saline  earth,  and 
higher  up  with  sand.  Some  shrubs  and  a 
few  low  acacia  trees  are  all  the  vegetation 
that  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  in- 
habitants of  Jiddah — like  those  of  Mecca 
and  Medina — are  almost  exclusively  the  de- 
scendants of  foreigners.  Those  who  can  be 
truly  called  natives  are  only  a  few  families 
of  shereefs,  who  are  all  learned  men,  attach- 
ed to  the  mosques  or  the  courts  of  justice. 
Settlers  from  Hadramaut  and  Yemen  form 
the  most  numerous  class  of  the  population. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  Indian  fami- 
lies, besides  Malays  and  people  of  Muscat. 
The  settlers  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary, 
European  Turkey,  and  Anatolia,  may  be 
recognised  in  the  features  of  their  descend- 
ants, who  are  all  mixed  in  one  general  mass, 
and  live  and  dress  in  the  same  Ai*ab  manner. 
The  Indians  alone  remain  a  distinct  race  in 
manners,  dress,  and  employment. 

The  mixture  of  races  in  Jiddah  is  an  ef- 
fect of  the  pilgrimage,  during  which  rich 
merchants  visit  the  Hejaz  with  large  ad- 
ventures of  goods ;  some  of  these  not  being 
able  immediately  to  settle  their  accounts, 
wait  till  another  year  :  during  this  period, 
they  cohabit,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  with  some  Abyssinian  slaves, 
whom  they  soon  marry;  finding  themselves 
at  last  with  a  family,  they  are  induced  to 
settle  in  the  country.  Thus  every  pilgrim- 
age adds  fresh  numbers  to  the  population 
not  only  of  Jiddah  but  of  Mecca  also,  which 
is  indeed  very  necessary,  as  in  both  towns 
the  number  of  deaths  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  births. 

The  people  of  Jiddah  are  almost  entirely 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  pursue  no  manu- 
factures or  trades  but  those  of  immediate 
necessity.  They  are  all  either  seafaring 
people,  traders  by  sea,  or  engaged  in  the 
traffic  with  Arabia.  Jiddah  derives  opulence 
not  only  from  being  the  port  of  Mecca  ;  but 
it  may  be  considered  also  as  that  of  Egypt, 


of  India,  and  of  Arabia ;  all  the  exports  of 
those  countries  destined  for  Egypt  first 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Jiddah 
merchants.  Hence  it  is  probably  richer 
than  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  Its  Arabian  name,  which 
means  "  rich,"  is  therefore  perfectly  well 
bestowed. 

The  province  of  El-Hejaz  is  nominally 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
upon  whom  the  shereefs  of  Mecca  are  de- 
pendent. In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  it  fell  for  a  time  under  the  power 
of  the  Wahabites.  At  the  present  day,  a 
pasha  stationed  at  Medina  represents  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  di- 
vides with  the  shereef  of  Mecca  a  nominal 
rule  over  the  Arab  population.  But  the 
chiefs  of  the  marauding  tribes  are  virtually 
the  masters  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
garrisons  which  the  Turks  maintain  in  the 
principal  towns  of  El-Hejaz. 

The  other  provinces  of  Arabia  will  not 
detain  us  long.  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  country  in 
the  same  detail  that  has  been  given  to  the 
famous  sanctuaries  of  the  Moslem  faith. 


YEMEN. 


The  extensive  province  of  Yemen  occupies 
the  south-western  corner  of  Arabia.  It 
forms  one  of  the  principal  of  the  native  sove- 
reignties, and  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Imaum 
— or,  as  he  has  more  recently  been  styled, 
the  Sultan — of  Sana.  In  former  periods  the 
Turkish  government  held  sway  over  the 
province  ;  but  the  Turks  were  expelled  from 
Yemen  in  the  reign  of  Suleymaun  the  Mag- 
nificent, upwards  of  two  centuries  since. 
More  recently,  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
Pasha  has  prevailed  over  the  maritime  por- 
tion of  the  province,  and  a  garrison  of 
Egyptian  troops  is  maintained  in  the  coast- 
towns. 

The  two  most  important  towns  in  Yemen 
are  Sana  and  Mocha — the  former  the  capital 
of  the  province,  situated  on  the  table-land 
of  the  interior,  the  latter  its  principal  port. 
3focha  possesses  considerable  trade,  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  coffee,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal produce  of  the  province.  But  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the 
arid  and  burning  Tehama,  which  stretches 
along  the  coast  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.  During  the  hot  season  the  travel- 
ler only  crosses  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Tehama  after  sunset.  To  the  northward  of 
Mocha  are  the  towns  of  Zebeed  and  Beit-el- 
Fakih,  passed  through  on  the  road  to  the 
capital.  Beit-el-Eakih  is  one  of  the  hottest 
towns  in  the  Tehama,  the  thermometer,  at 
noon,  being  sometimes  found  at  102°  in  the 
shade,  and  141°  in  the  sun.  The  land  be- 
tween the  cicy  and  the  sea  is  higher  than 
that  on  which  the  town  stands,  which  pre- 
vents the  sea-breeze  from  cooling  the  air. 

Passing  from  Beit-el-Fakih  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  the  traveller  approaches 
the  mountain-region,  and  as  he  enters  with- 
in its  limits,  through  wooded  ravines,  finds 
a  welcome  change  from  the  arid  tract  which 
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he  has  been  traversing.  Tall  and  majestic 
elms,  mingled  with  tamarinds  and  numerous 
other  fruit-trees,  with  the  bubbling  of 
brooks  and  the  verdure  of  a  rich  carpet  of 
green-sward,  give  some  title  to  the  claim  of 
Yemen  to  its  old  appellation  of  "  Araby  the 
blest."  As  the  mountain-terraces  are  suc- 
cessively passed,  the  scenery  becomes  more 
striking  and  magnificent,  the  hills  more 
thickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  the  villages 
more  numerous.  It  is  upon  the  higher 
mountain-plains,  and  on  their  sloping  sides, 
that  the  coffee-plantations  become  most 
abundant. 

In  \emen,  the  coffee -plant  is  usually 
found  growing  upon  the  side  of  any  valley 
or  other  sheltered  situation,  the  soil  which 
has  been  gradually  washed  down  from  the 
surrounding  heights  being  that  which  forms 
its  support.  The  plant  requires  a  moist  soil, 
and  is  always  found  growing  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  when  there  is  a  spring  in  the 
vicinity.  The  bean  is  gathered  twice  a 
year.  The  plant  is  said  to  live  for  six  years, 
three  of  which  are  required  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection ;  for  three  it  bears,  and 
then  dies  and  is  rooted  up.  The  fig,  plan- 
tain, orange,  citron,  and  a  little  indigo,  are 
found  growing  amongst  the  coffee. 

Sometimes  rain  is  scarce  upon  these  up- 
land plains— as  long  a  period  as  three  years 
elapsing  without  a  single  drop  falling.  At 
other  times  there  are  terrific  storms  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain. 

Sana  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  —  a  de- 
pression in  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent 
table-land,  which  is  perhaps  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 40,000 
inhabitants.  The  Imaum  has  two  large 
palaces,  which  are  surrounded  by  extensive 
gardens.  Fountains  are  numerous  in  these 
gardens,  and  are  found  in  front  of  many  of 
the  houses  at  Sana.  The  houses  are  gener- 
ally large,  and  the  windows  of  those  of  the 
higher  class  are  of  beautiful  stained  glass. 
A  handsome  stone  bridge  is  thrown  across 
the  principal  street,  as  in  wet  weather  a 
stream  of  water  runs  down  it.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  though  broader  than  those  of 
Mocha  and  Zebeed. 

Strange  to  say,  at  Sana,  in  the  heart  of 
the  coffee  country,  coffee  itself  is  never 
taken  as  a  beverage !  It  is  considered  too 
heating,  but  an  infusion  of  the  husk  of  the 
berry  is  extensively  used  in  its  place.  This 
infusion  of  the  coffee-husk  is  very  palatable, 
and  is  nearly  as  powerful  a  stimulant  as  the 
berry  itself.  The  merchants  of  Sana  are 
wealthy,  and  live  in  good  style.  Amongst 
them  are  numerous  Banians,  who  are  com- 
pelled, like  the  Jews,  to  conceal  what 
they  really  possess,  and,  however  wealthy 
they  may  be,  to  put  on  a  show  of  abject  po- 
verty. The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
coffee.  The  Jews,  who  number  about  three 
thousand,  live  in  a  particular  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  are  exposed,  as  infidels,  to  many 
exactions  and  to  repeated  insults. 1 

The  town  and  promontory  of  Aden,  situ- 
J  Narrative  of  Journey  from    Mocha  to  Sana, 
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ated  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  110  miles  east  of  the  entrance 
to  the  lied  Sea,  now  constitutes  a  British 
possession,  having  in  183.)  been  purchased 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  promontory  of  Aden  forms  a  high  and 
rocky  peninsula,  rising  to  1776  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthmus;  the  town  lies  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  a  deep 
hollow,  (which  is  really  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,)  and  surrounded  by  high 
masses  of  rock. 

Aden  is  used  as  a  depot  for  the  supply  of 
coals  to  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  India,  for 
which  purpose  immense  quantities  of  this 
mineral  are  sent  thither  from  British  ports. 
Since  its  possession  by  Britain  considerable 
traffic  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Arabia  and 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  has  sprung  up, 
and  the  town  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition. 
The  position  of  Aden  renders  it  important, 
and  it  possesses  great  natural  strength :  it  is 
under  the  government  of  an  English  officer, 
and  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  British 
troops.  The  present  population  is  about 
40,000. 

Aden  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and, 
during  the  period  between  the  11th  and  13th 
centuries,  was  a  flourishing  emporium  of 
commerce;  it  had,  however,  long  since 
fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  decay,  from 
which  it  is  now  in  process  of  rapid  recovery. 


HADltAMAUT. 


The  extensive  region  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Hadramaut  is  one  of  the  least  known 
portions  of  Arabia,  excepting  along  tin'  im- 
mediate line  of  the  coast,  which  has  been 
accurately  surveyed  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy. 
For  the  detailed  observations  thus  collected 
(which,  though  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
hydrographer  and  the  mariner,  are  of  little 
interest  to  the  general  reader)  we  may  refer 
to  the  valuable  papers  of  Captain  Haines 
and  others,  by  whom  the  labours  of  the 
survey  were  conducted.2 

A  narrow  belt  of  lowland— or  Tehama — 
stretches  along  the  coast,  and,  as  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  backed  by 
high  mountains.  The  Tehama  is  here  less 
arid — at  least  in  some  portions — than  else- 
where, and  the  adjoining  high  grounds  are 
often  of  great  fertility.  Upon  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  the  soil  of  the  Tehama  is  described 
as  good,  and  the  vegetable  produce  is  lux- 
uriant; wild  clover  grows  in  abundance 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  affords  pasture  for  cows  and  immense 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  while  the  trees 
offer  a  welcome  shade  from  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  foot-prints  of  numerous 
wild  animals  are  visible  over  the  mountains 
— amongst  them  those  of  the  ibex,  the  civet- 
cat,  and  the  ounce.  There  are  plenty  of 
smaller  came,  such  as  antelopes,  hares,  foxes, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges. 

2  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vols, 
ix.,  xv.,  aud  xvi. 
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One  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  fully 
populated  portions  of  the  coast  is  the  plain 
of  Dafar,  (between  the  meridians  of  51° 
and  55°  E.,)  which  is  well  irrigated  by  moun- 
tain-streams and  the  soil  abundantly  pro- 
ductive. This  tract  contains  numerous  small 
towns  and  villages,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Morbat, ruled  by  one  of  the  Arab  sheikhs. 
But  the  peacefully  disposed  inhabitants  of 
Dafar — like  all  the  population  of  the  coast 
— are  a  prey  to  the  lawless  aggressions  of 
the  wandering  Bedouins,  who  plunder  them 
at  will.  There  are  many  evidences,  upon 
various  portions  of  this  coast,  of  a  former 
condition  of  prosperity.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  found  in  the  ruins  of  El- 
Belad — (or  "  the  city  ") — which  occur  with- 
in the  district  of  Dafar,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.1 

Further  to  the  eastward,  upon  the  shores 
of  Saukirah  Bay,  (  57°  E.  long.,)  the  aspect 
of  southern  Arabia  is  less  attractive.  The 
coast  is  here  desert,  and  is  scantily  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen,  who,  from  their  mode  of 
life,  may  truly  be  regarded  as  Ichthyophagi. 
They  go  out  to  fish  seated  upon  inflated 
skins,  which  they  manage  to  push  off  in 
safety  through  a  surf  in  which  no  boat  could 
exist.  They  catch  immense  numbers  of 
sharks,  and  an  observer  might  imagine  that 
while  fishing  they  are  protected  by  a  charm, 
as  the  sharks  never  appear  to  attack  their 
exposed  limbs.  They  dry  the  fins  and  tail, 
which  are  then  exported  to  Muscat. 

Among  the  numerous  small  towns  upon 
the  coast  of  Hadramaut,  the  principal  is 
Makulla,  (long.  49°  13',)  which  has  about 
4500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  commer- 
cial depot  of  this  portion  of  Arabia.  The 
exports  consist  of  gums,  hides,  large  quanti- 
ties of  senna,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  : 
the  imports,  chiefly  of  cotton-cloths,  lead, 
iron,  crockery,  and  rice,  from  Bombay; 
dates  and  dried  fruits  from  Muscat ;  millet, 
with  other  grains,  and  honey,  from  Aden  ; 
coffee  from  Mocha ;  sheep,  honey,  aloes, 
frankincense,  and  slaves,  from  Berbera  and 
other  ports  on  the  African  coast.  Traffic  in 
slaves  exists  there  to  a  frightful  extent — 
especially  in  Nubian  girls,  who  are  openly 
exposed  in  the  slave-market  for  sale. 

The  eastward  portion  of  Hadramaut  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  separate  province, 
under  the  name  of  Mahrah;  the  maritime 
region  in  this  portion  of  Arabia  bears  also 
the  name  of  El-Shehr.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  definite  limits  to  either  of  these 
tracts.  The  plain  of  Dafar  is  within  the 
coast-region  of  El-Shehr,  which  appears  to 
stretch  thence  to  the  frontier  of  Omaun. 


1  They  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Carter,  in 
Journ.  of  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  There  was  a 
former  city  of  Dafar,  which  in  the  14th  century 
was  a  place  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  visited 
by  lbn  Batuta,  the  Arabian  traveller. 

2  The  reader  of  Lalla  Rookh  will  remember 
"  Selama's  sainted  cape" — 'the  headland  of  Mus- 
sendom  here  referred  to : — 

"  Fresh  smell  the  shores  of  Araby, 
While  breezes  from  the  Indian  sea 


OMAUN. 

Omaun  is  the  south-eastern  province  of 
Arabia.  It  stretches  far  into  the  waters  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  land  terminates 
in  the  high  promontory  called  Ras  al-Had. 
In  a  northerly  direction,  the  headland  of 
Cape  Mussendom  forms  the  extreme  point 
of  this  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Cape  Mussendom  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf — the  "  Omaun's  green  water  " 
of  the  poet  and  the  pearl-diver — which 
bounds  the  province  to  the  northward.^ 

Omaun  may  be  described  as  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  of  irregular  -width,  but  never  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  extensive  deserts.  The  natives 
divide  it  into  the  four  districts  of  Jailan, 
Omaun  proper,  Dhorrah,  and  Batna. 

The  natural  features  of  this  province  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  coast-regions  of  Ara- 
bia in  general.  A  belt  of  mountains  runs 
parallel  to  the  shore,  at  a  distance  inland 
which  varies  between  thirty  and  fifty  miles  : 
the  highest  portion  of  this  range  bears  the 
name  of  Jebei  Akhdar,  (or  Green  Mountains,) 
and  rises  to  about  six  thousand  feet.  The 
average  height  of  the  chain,  however,  is  be- 
tween 3500  and  4000  feet.  These  mountains 
terminate  to  the  northward  at  Cape  Mus- 
sendom. In  the  more  southward  portion  of 
the  province  another  and  lower  chain  extends 
immediately  along  the  coast ;  but  to  the  north 
of  Jebel  Akhdar,  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland 
— or  Tehama — stretches  along  the  coast,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  ocean.  The 
width  of  this  maritime  plain  is  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles.  It  rises  with  a  slight  but 
gradual  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of 
the  high  grounds,  and  is  crossed  by  the  beds 
of  several  considerable  torrents,  which  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  become 
streams  of  running  water. 

There  are  many  fertile  tracts  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  mountain-region  of  Omaun, 
the  average  width  of  which  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles.  Beyond  (or  to  the  westward 
of)  the  mountains,  in  the  northern  district, 
few  towns  or  fertile  spots  occur,  and  in 
some  instances  the  margin  of  the  desert  is 
but  a  few  miles  removed  from  them.  From 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Akhdar,  an  extensive 
view  of  the  desert  to  the  south-west  of 
Omaun  may  be  obtained.  Vast  plains  of  loose 
drift-sand,  across  which  even  the  hardy 
Bedouin  dare  scarcely  venture,  spread  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Not  a  hill,  not 
even  a  change  of  colouring  in  the  plains, 
occurs,  to  break  the  unvarying  and  desolate 
appearance  of  the  scene.  Omaun  may  there- 
fore be  described  as  a  desert  thickly  studded 
with  oases,  and  containing  amidst  its  moun- 
tains many  fertile  valleys.  Yet  many  of 
these  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Blow  round  Selama's  sainted  cape, 

And  curl  the  shining  flood  beneath— 
Whose  waves  are  rich  with  many  a  grape 

And  cocoa-nut  and  flowery  wreath, 
Which  pions  seamen,  as  they  passed, 
Had  toward  that  holy  headland  cast."— 

The  Indian  seamen,  says  Morier,  when  they  pas? 
the  promontory,  throw  cocoa-nuts,  fruits,  or  flow- 
ers into  the  sea,  to  secure  a  propitious  voyage. 
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each  other,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  quantity  of  cultivated  country  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  in- 
corrigibly barren  ;  for  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  oases  to  the  westward  and  the 
Great  Sandy  Desert  is  an  arid  and  barren 
plain,  either  sandy  or  clayey,  according  as 
the  aluminous  or  siliceous  particles  prevail. 
Felspar  and  mica-slate  enter  most  commonly 
into  the  formation  of  the  lower  mountains, 
and  primitive  limestone  into  that  of  the 
upper  ranges. 

The  interior  towns  and  villages  of  Omaun 
are  of  course  all  situated  within  the  oases 
or  watered  valleys.  Wherever  the  means 
of  irrigation  can  be  obtained,  the  soil  yields 
abundant  crops.  Sometimes  artificial  chan- 
nels are  used  to  convey  the  water  under- 
ground, from  distances  of  four  and  even  five 
miles.  The  isolated  spots  thus  irrigated 
possess  a  soil  so  fertile,  that  nearly  every 
grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable,  common  to  India, 
Persia,  or  Arabia,  is  produced  almost  spon- 
taneously. A  single  step  conveys  the  tra- 
veller from  the  glare  and  sand  of  the  desert 
to  the  richest  soil,  moistened  by  a  hundred 
rills,  teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  veget- 
ation, and  embowered  by  noble  and  stately 
trees,  whose  umbrageous  foliage  even  the 
fiercest  rays  of  a  noontide  sun  fail  to  pene- 
trate. The  almond,  fig,  and  walnut  trees, 
grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  their  juicy 
and  welcome  fruit  hangs  in  thick  clusters 
upon  the  orange  and  the  lime.  Above  all 
towers  the  date-palm,  ever  the  graceful  ac- 
companiment of  an  Oriental  landscape.1 

The  principal  town  in  this  portion  of  Ara- 
bia is  Muscat,  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  small  cove,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  an  extensive  pass  that  leads  into 
the  interior.  This  town  gives  its  name  to 
the  ruler  of  the  province,  styled  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  Arabia, 
and  a  great  seat  of  maritime  commerce. 

Muscat  differs  little  from  other  Eastern 
towns  in  its  general  aspect.  Arriving  from 
seaward,  its  forts,  erected  on  dark -coloured 
hills,  which  almost  encircle  the  town,  the 
level  roofs  of  its  houses,  the  domes  of  the 
mosques,  and  their  lofty  minarets,  have  an 
extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance ; 
but  the  illusion  disappears  upon  landing. 
Narrow,  croAvded  streets,  and  filthy  bazaars, 
nearly  blocked  up  with  porters  bearing 
burdens  of  dates,  grain,  Slc.  ;  wretched 
huts,  intermingled  with  low  and  paltry 
houses,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
There  are  nevertheless  within  the  town 
some  good  and  substantial  houses — the  pa- 
lace of  the  Imaum,  that  of  the  governor, 
and  those  of  some  other  public  officers, 
are  of  this  description.  Muscat  is  the  empo- 
rium of  a  very  considerable  trade  between 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  Its  imports  are 
chiefly  cloth  and  corn,  the  annual  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  3,300,000  dollars, 
which,  if  we  except  Jiddah,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  imports  into  any  other  seaport 
town  of  Arabia.  The  exports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  dates,  ruivas,  or  red  dye,  much 
valued  in  India  ;  sharks'  fins  shipped  off  for 
China,  where  they  are  used  for  making  soup 

1  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  Omaun,  in  1835 
By  Lieut.  Wellsted.    (Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 


and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  and  salt  fish. 
The  returns  are  made  principally  in  bullion 
and  coffee. 

The  population  of  Muscat  (including  the 
adjoining  town  of  Matarah)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  60,000  souls.  They 
are  a  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs, 
Persians,  Indians,  Syrians,  Koords,  Af- 
ghauns,  Beloochecs,  &c,  who,  attracted  by 
the  equity  of  the  government,  have  settled 
there,  either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
or  to  avoid  the  despotism  of  the  surround- 
ing countries.  The  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  commercial  or  maritime 
pursuits,  and,  except  the  preparation  of 
sugar,  aud  the  making  a  few  rude  cloths 
and  cloaks,  there  are  few  or  no  manufac- 
tures in  Omaun.  There  is  no  prince  in  the 
East  whose  name  ranks  higher  than  that 
of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  He  is  tolerant, 
brave,  generous,  just,  and  these  qualities 
have  gained  him,  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  title  of  the  second  Omar. 

Pesides  his  Arabian  possessions,  the  ruler 
of  Omaun  is  master  of  the  port  of  Gom- 
broon, on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  also  exercises  sovereignty  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa. 


EL-AKSA,  OR  LAHSA. 

This  little-known  region  of  Arabia  lies 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  appears  to  include  a  succession  of 
small  oases,  with  intervening  tracts  of  de- 
sert, ruled  over  by  the  sheikhs  of  the  vari- 
ous Arab  tribes  whose  wanderings  extend 
through  its  limits.  At  times  (as  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  "Wahabis, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century)  a 
nominal  subjection  has  been,  for  a  time, 
owned  to  the  Turkish  government,  but  the 
Eedouins  arc — as  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — 
the  real  masters  of  the  country. 

The  town  of  El-Katif,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  appears  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  some  extent.  Put  the  principal 
trade  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  centres  in  the 
island  of  Bahrein— the  largest  of  a  numer- 
ous group  which  lies  off  the  adjacent  shore. 
We  derive  from  Col.  Chesncy  the  following 
account  of  the  extensive  pearl-fishery  car- 
ried on  amongst  these  islands. 

The  island  of  Pahrein  (or  Aval,  as  it  is 
also  called)  extends  upwards  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  length  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  ten  miles.  The  shores  about 
it  are  very  low,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
shoals,  which  are  partly  dry  at  low  water. 
A  range  of  moderately  high  hills  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is 
fertile  and  has  numerous  springs  of  good 
water,  with  plantations  chiefly  of  date-trees  ; 
but  it  is  only  partially  cultivated.  There 
are  on  the  island  fifteen  villages  of  various 
sizes,  and  two  towns.  Jlvffin,  the  smaller 
of  these,  is  built  round  a  fort  on  the  ruins  of 
a  former  town,  and  it  is  situated  on  a  hill 
seven  miles  southward  of  the  capital, 
phical  Society,  vol.  vii.) 
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Manama,  the  chief  town,  and  the  most 
respectable  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island ;  it 
contains  good  buildings,  a  well-supplied  ba- 
zaar, and  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Inde- 
pendently of  from  2500  to  3000  small  craft 
belonging  to  the  pearl  fishery,  there  are  up- 
wards of  140  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  em- 
ployed in  trading.  To  the  north  of  Manama 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  which  is  however 
exposed  to  north-west  winds  ;  and  there  is 
one  smaller  and  safer  to  the  south-east : 
both  of  them  are  partly  formed  by  the 
island  of  Ai'ad. 

The  latter,  the  second  of  the  group,  is 
situated  to  the  northward  of  Bahrein ;  it 
lies  very  low,  and  is  nearly  divided  into  two 
by  the  sea  at  high  water.  At  the  south- 
western extremity  is  Maharag,  a  town  en- 
closed by  a  loopholed  wall;  it  is  situated 
about  a  mile  Avestward  of  Manama,  but  it 
is  not  so  populous  as  the  latter  place. 

These  islands  were  known  to  ancient 
geographers  under  the  names  of  Tyrus  and 
Aradus,  and  Pliny  mentions  the  pearl-fishery 
in  connexion  with  the  former. 

Pearl  oysters  are  to  be  found  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  Arabian  coast,  also  in 
the  P»ed  Sea,  and  at  almost  every  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Those  of  Kharrack  and 
Borgo  are  the  finest,  but  the  depth  of  water 
at  those  places  causes  a  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  them;  the  banks  near  Bahrein 
are  by  far  the  most  productive,  and  the 
pearls  are  not  greatly  inferior  in  quality. 
The  fishery  at  the  latter  place  has  in  a  great 
measure  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  merchants,  who  manage  to  secure  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  profit,  whilst  the 
hard-working  divers  are  in  general  miser- 
ably paid.  The  owner  receives  one-eleventh 
of  all  that  is  fished  up,  and  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  his  advances  for  the  support  of  the 
crew.  The  latter  consists  of  five  divers  and 
five  pullers  to  each  boat,  of  which  there  are 
at  Bahrein  alone  about  1500 ;  and  there  are 
about  as  many  more  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  seasons  for  collecting  the  oysters :  the 
first,  which  is  short  and  cold,  is  in  June, 
when  diving  is  practised  only  in  the  shallow 
water  along  the  coast ;  but  it  is  not  before 
the  intense  heat  prevailing  from  July  to  the 
middle  of  September,  when  the  water  is  as 
warm  as  the  air,  that  this  trying  occupation 
can  be  pursued  without  causing  intense 
suffering  from  the  cold.  The  diver  is  pro- 
vided with  a  net  tied  round  his  waist  to 
contain  the  oysters:  then,  his  ears  being 
stuffed  with  bees'  wax,  and  his  nostrils 
compressed  with  a  piece  of  horn,  he  is 
lowered  into  the  water,  the  descent  being 
facilitated  by  means  of  a  cord  with  a  heavy 
stone  at  the  extremity  ;  on  this  he  stands 
holding  the  rope,  and  after  working  hard 
for  a  period  which  probably  averages  less 
than  two  minutes,  he  shakes  a  cord  attached 
to  the  boat  as  a  signal  to  be  drawn  up;  but 
his  stay  under  water  frequently  does  not 
exceed  thirty-five  or  forty  seconds.  The 
operation  takes  place  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
temperature ;  the  task  is  repeated  twelve 
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or  fifteen  times  in  a  day,  without  being  con- 
sidered injurious  to  the  constitution.  Some 
precaution  is  however  necessary,  and  when 
the  diver  is  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  must 
abstain  from  food  till  he  has  been  refreshed 
by  sleep ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  bodily 
exertion,  a  favourable  season  seldom  gives 
him  more  than  a  clear  profit  of  from  30  to  50 
Spanish  dollars.  The  pearl-fishery  has  rather 
declined  of  late  years,  but  the  produce  is 
still  considerable  ;  two-thirds  of  it,  when 
taken  out  of  the  shells  and  dried,  belong  to 
the  merchants  at  Bahrein.  The  pearls  are 
sized  by  sifting  them. 


NEJD. 

Last  among  the  provinces  of  Arabia  in 
our  order  of  enumeration — and  most  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans — is  the  interior  high- 
land of  Nejd,  a  tract  of  vast  extent. 

The  region  of  Nejd  commences  on  the  vast 
plain  of  northern  Arabia  lying  between  the 
Syrian  mountains  and  the  river  Euphrates 
— beginning  about  two  days'  journey  to  the 
south  of  Damascus,  and  extending  thence 
through  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the 
lowlands  that  border  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
towards  which  its  general  slope  is  directed. 
Taken  in  the  aggregate,  Nejd  presents  an 
undulating  and  rocky  surface,  intersected, 
on  the  west,  by  offshoots  of  the  hilly  ranges 
which  run  out  from  the  western  chains, 
and,  in  other  places,  varied  by  the  occur- 
rence of  broken  groups,  and  of  isolated  hills 
and  peaks,  apparently  unconnected  with 
each  othei*.  The  plains  among  these  hills 
are  of  greater  or  less  expanse  ;  sometimes 
they  consist  of  soft  mtj'ood  sand,  producing 
a  scanty  desert  vegetation,  and  sometimes 
of  a  hard  and  barren  soil,  totally  destitute 
of  verdure  and  life.  In  the  western  parts, 
sandstone  exclusively  predominates ;  blocks 
of  limestone  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
nufood  and  adjacent  lands  —  the  more 
northerly  portion  of  the  province  :  granite  is 
seldom  met  with.  On  account  of  its  rocky 
soil,  Nejd  has  scarcely  any  water,  and  may 
be  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  sterile 
and  desolate  parts  of  Arabia. i 

Almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  arid 
region  are  the  Bedouins,  who  follow,  all 
over  this  part  of  Arabia,  the  "VVahabite 
faith.  It  was  in  the  province  of  Nejd  that 
the  "Wahabite  heresy  originated,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.* 

Derayeh,  the  principal  town  in  Nejd,  and 
the  centre  of  the  Wahabite  power  dur- 
ing its  brief  period  of  supremacy  within 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  is  a  place  scarcely 
known  to  Europeans,  otherwise  than  by  re- 
port. It  is  said  to  be  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by 
arid  mountains.  In  1819  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Egyptian  troops,  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  Derayeh  lies  under  nearly  the  same 
parallel  as  Medina,  at  a  distance  of  seven- 
teen days'  journey  to  the  eastward. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  portion  of 
Nejd  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Shammar 
tribe  of  Arabs— one  of  the  most  considerable 

2  See  ante,  p.  501. 
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amongst  the  Bedouins — are  derived  from  the 
observations  of  a  recent  visitor  to  their  land, 
Dr.  "Wallin,  who  crossed  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  interior  deserts  of  Arabia  in 
their  entire  breadth,  between  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  tract  of  Jebel  Shammar  is  to  the  north- 
west of  Derayeh,  and  adjoins  on  the  south 
the  more  open  nufood  country,  mentioned 
above. 

The  principal  and  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  this  tract  are  two  mountain-chains 
of  granite,  which  still  retain  their  ancient 
names  of  Aja  and  Selma.  It  is  evidently  to 
these  mountains,  and  to  the  name  of  the 
tribe  who  now  and  probably  for  a  long 
series  of  centuries  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  land,  that  its  present  name  of  Jebel 
Shammar  (the  Shammar  mountains)  owes 
its  origin.  Aja  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the 
two,  extending  in  a  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 
direction,  about  five  days  in  length,  and 
eight  to  ten  hours  in  width.  The  height 
of  this  chain,  which  is  pretty  equal  on  its 
whole  extent,  is  estimated  to  be  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  subjacent  plain. 
The  other  chain,  Selma,  runs  parallel  with 
the  former,  separated  from  it  by  an  inter- 
vening plain,  called  Albateen,  whose  breadth 
is  about  twelve  hours'  march.  They  both 
consist  exclusively  of  coarse-grained  gra- 
nite of  grey  colour,  and,  unlike  other  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  desert,  which  generally 
are  quite  naked  and  barren,  they  are  covered 
with  a  wild  vegetation  of  small  brush  trees, 
not  dissimilar  to  those  occurring  on  the 
Syrian  chains,  and  are  intersected  by  flat 
valleys  and  plains,  especially  Aja  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  This  chain  continues  its 
course  towards  S.  S.  "VV.,  and  passes  over 
into  the  chains  of  El-Hejaz,  thus  forming 
the  natural  boundary  of  Nejd  on  the  N.  W. 
side.  To  the  northward,  it  is  abruptly  cut 
off  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Keisy  peak,  and 
in  the  vast  tract  extending  thence  for 
eight  days  eastward  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  ten  towards  Irak,  there  are  no  moun- 
tains of  any  consequence,  but  low  incon- 
siderable peaks  of  sandstone,  rising  here 
and  there  above  the  sand.  On  the  N.  W. 
side  it  stands  in  no  connexion  whatever 
with  any  other  chains,  and  rises  quite  soli- 
tary ou  this  as  on  the  other  side,  with  toler- 
ably steep  walls.  By  a  line  of  hard,  gravelly 
ground,  about  two  hours  in  width,  it  is 
separated  from  the  Nufood  land,  whose 
ridges  and  descents  of  sand  nowhere  reach 
the  foot  of  this  chain  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
extends  the  extensive  plain  of  Albateen, 
covered  with  the  same  granite  gravel  that, 
for  the  greater  part,  constitutes  the  soil  of 
all  Nejd. 

Both  Aja  and  Selma  abound  in  wells  and 
springs,  around  most  of  which  palms  and 
corn-Tttelds  are  cultivated  by  Bedouins  :  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  land  there  are  only 
very  few  streams  of  running  water,  and 
those  generally  tepid  and  brackish.  But  the 
water  in  the  wells  is,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
most without  exception,  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality,  light  and  soft,  and  very  much 
accelerating  the  digestion,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  inhabitants  of  Hail,  among  whom 
it  is  a  common  saying,  that  "  a  man  may 


eat  a  whole  roasted  sheep  and  digest  it,  pro- 
vided he  drinks  a  bowl  of  the  water  of  their 
town  with  his  meal."  When  first  raised 
from  the  earth,  where  it  is  found  very  deep, 
it  is,  however,  tepid,  and  requires  to  be 
cooled  in  the  hides,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  use,  instead  of  the  potter's  wares 
of  Egypt  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The 
wells  are  all  dug  in  circular  form,  with 
their  mouths  built  round  with  stones,  and 
their  depth  on  an  average  may  be  estimated 
at  20  to  25  fathoms.  It  requires  consider- 
able skill  to  find  the  rill,  or  the  sea,  as  the 
inhabitants  call  it,  which  the  water,  gather- 
ed from  the  mountains,  follows  in  its  sub- 
terranean course.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  Arabia,  instances  are  seen  of 
very  deep  wells  having  been  dug  without 
any  water  springing  up  from  their  cavity  ; 
but  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  nearer  the 
granite  mountains,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  lighting  upon  the  stream. 

The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  the 
hydraulic  machine,  exclusively  used  in 
Nejd  and  Mesopotamia,  which  consists  of 
two  perpendicular  wheels ;  a  larger  one 
erected  above  the  centre  of  the  well,  over 
which  runs  a  thick  cord,  fastened  at  the  top 
of  a  large  bag,  made  of  the  whole  of  a  camel's 
hide ;  and  a  smaller  wheel  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  at  the  opening  of  the  well,  over 
which  runs  a  slender  rope,  fastened  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  consisting  of  the  long 
throat  of  the  animal.  The  ends  of  the  two 
cords,  of  which  the  thicker  is  generally  twist- 
ed of  slips  of  a  young  camel's  hide,  and  the 
other  of  the  palm-tree,  are  fastened  to  a  small 
saddle  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  hump  of  a  camel,  which  being  driven 
down  a  somewhat  sloping  course  thus  raises 
the  heavy  bucket.  As  the  body  of  the  bag 
is  mounted  higher  by  the  cord  running 
over  the  larger  wheel,  it  pours  its  contents 
of  water  through  the  narrow  throat,  bending 
over  the  cylinder  in  a  low,  fiat  basin,  built 
of  stones  close  by  the  side  of  the  well.  From 
this  it  is  led  through  a  gutter,  made  of 
grooved-out  palm- trunks,  into  a  pond,  form- 
ing a  large  reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  from  which  it  is  spread,  by  means 
of  small  channels  along  the  earth,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner,  to  every  tree  and 
every  bed  in  the  orchard.  This  reservoir, 
which  always  ought  to  be  filled  with  water, 
also  serves  the  women  for  washing,  and  the 
men  for  making  the  many  ablutions  which 
are  enjoined  by  the  Moslem  faith;  and,  as 
it  is  surrounded  by  vines  and  various 
species  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  a  cool  and  very  de- 
lightful place,  greatly  adding  to  the  beauty 
and  the  comfort  of  the  orchards,  which,  being 
almost  the  only  property  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  principal  means  of  subsistence, 
are  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care. 

Besides  palms,  the  cultivation  of  which 
trees  seems  to  be  most  suited  to  the  soil  of 
the  desert,  the  people  of  Jebel  Shammar 
cultivate  almost  every  species  of  fruit  com- 
mon to  this  climate,  although  in  but  small 
quantities,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  and  the  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense with  which  it  is  raised  from  the  deep 
wells.  The  fruit,  however,  is  seldom  al- 
lowed to  ripen,  but  is  usually  eaten  green, 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  love  which 
Arabs  in  general  have  for  immature  fruit, 
or  because  they  have  no  patience  to  wait 
for  its  maturity.  Vegetables  are  also  grown, 
especially  gourds  of  uncommonly  large  size, 
pumpkins,  and  different  species  of  melons, 
of  all  of  which  they  keep  great  quantities 
for  the  winter.  The  gardens  must,  besides, 
serve  for  fields  to  grow  wheat,  millet,  and 
maize ;  and  many  of  the  richer  inhabitants 
sow  also  clover  in  them  for  their  horses. 
Corn  is  cultivated  in  the  open  plains  outside 
the  villages,  partly  by  rain,  partly  by  irriga- 
tion ;  and  in  good  years  the  produce  is 
nearly  sufficient  for  the  settled  and  the  no- 
madic population  of  the  land.  But  if  the 
crop  fail,  they  bring  their  supplies  from 
Irak,  generally  Meshed  Ali  and  Kerbela, 
which  are  the  principal  granaries  for  this 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  which 
also,  in  great  part,  provide  Nejd  with  its 
rice.  The  home-grown  corn  is,  however, 
and  with  reason,  pi*eferred  to  that  of  Meso- 
potamia for  its  quality  and  substance,  and  is 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  imported. 
The  oats  particularly  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  are  used  here,  as  in  all  Nejd,  very 
much  for  making  bread. 

The  Beni  Tameem,  who  live  in  this  tract, 
are  especially  known  as  skilful  and  diligent 
agriculturists,  who  seldom  occupy  them- 
selves with  anything  else.  The  Shammar 
are  in  their  turn  a  very  enterprising  people, 
and  show  a  greater  propensity  for  trade  and 
warlike  expeditions.  Contrary  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  desert  villages,  the  towns- 
people of  Shammar  are  regarded  as  superior 
to  their  Bedouin  brethren  in  courage  and 
in  the  art  of  using  arms.  "When  the  chief 
intends  making  an  expedition  against 
another  tribe,  the  people  of  the  villages 
are  first  individually  summoned,  and  often 
more  or  less  forced  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise, every  one  on  his  own  camel  or 
horse,  and  with  provisions  and  ammunition 
of  his  own  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  expedi- 
tion is  reckoned  to  last;  and  these  always 
constitute  the  main  force  of  the  army.  A 
general  summons  is  then  issued  to  the  no- 
mades  to  assemble  at  a  certain  place  and  a 
fixed  time,  in  order  to  partake  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  although  they  generally  come  in 
great  numbers,  their  time  not  being  taken 
up  by  other  occupations,  they  are  regarded 
only  as  auxiliaries,  and  but  little  depended 
upon  in  the  action.  When  the  expedition  is 
finished,  every  partaker  of  it  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  chief,  either  in 
money  or  by  a  share  of  the  booty  ;  the  in- 
habitants, however,  complain  that  their 
chiefs,  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  set 
aside  both  the  prescripts  of  the  Koran  and 
the  old  customs  of  the  nation. 


But  even  in  peaceful  enterprises  the 
townspeople  of  Shammar  take  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  Bedouin.  In  the  yearly 
caravan,  which  takes  the  Mesopotamian, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  the  Persian 
pilgrims,  from  Meshed  Ali  to  Mecca,  and 
after  performance  of  their  religious  duties 
brings  them  back  the  same  way,  the 
leader  himself  is  a  member  of  the  sheikh 
family,  and  most  of  the  conductors  belong 
to  the  townspeople  of  Shammar,  whereas 
the  number  of  Bedouins  following  the 
caravan  is  very  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  many  respects  the  interest  of 
the  townspeople  to  keep  friends  with  their 
nomadic  kinsmen.  For  the  various  enter- 
prises in  which  they  continually  engage, 
they  want  a  great  quantity  of  camels  ;  and 
as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  these  ani- 
mals in  villages  so  poor  as  those  in  the 
desert,  they  are  obliged  to  give  them  in 
charge  to  the  nomades  during  the  time  they 
can  dispense  with  them.  As,  however,  the 
camel  is  the  only  animal  they  use  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  their  fields,  they  must  always, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  plantations, 
keep  one  or  more  of  them  at  home;  but 
after  every  three  months,  which  is  the  term 
the  animal  can  stand  that  wearisome  labour, 
they  exchange  it  for  a  fresh  one.  The  poorer 
of  the  villagers,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  on 
their  own  account  the  camels  they  stand  in 
need  of  for  irrigation,  hire  them  for  the 
term  of  three  months  from  the  Bedouin, 
who  are  paid  for  this,  and  for  the  charge 
they  take  of  other  animals  delivered  to  them 
in  order  to  be  pastured  with  their  own 
herds,  either  with  ready  money,  or  (and 
which  is  more  usual)  with  dates  and  corn, 
when  harvest-time  comes.  Thus  continual 
intercourse  and  the  most  intimate  relations, 
grounded  upon  mutual  interests  and  reci- 
procal assistance,  are  kept  alive  betwixt  the 
two  classes  of  Shammar,  which  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  increasing  power  of 
that  tribe.  The  Shammar  are  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  youth- 
ful tribes  at  present  in  Arabia,  and  their 
power  and  influence  extend  yearly  more 
and  more  over  their  neighbours.! 

The  features  of  desert  life  are  in  great 
measure  common,  not  merely  throughout 
Arabia,  but  through  all  similar  tracts,  and 
the  description  of  a  single  tribe  of  the  rest- 
less Bedouins  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
all.  The  large  share  of  attention  which  we 
have  bestowed  upon  Arabia  will  not  be  con- 
sidered misplaced,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
typifies  a  peculiar  phase  of  social  life,  and  is 
the  region  whence  issued  a  religious  faith 
that  holds  firm  and  steadfast  sway  over  at 
least  an  eighth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
globe. 


Journey  from  Cairo  to  Medina  and  Mecca.      (Journal  of  Royal  Geog.  Society,  vol.  xxiv. ;  1855.) 
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PERSIA. 


Persia,  is  known  in  Oriental  geography 
oy  the  name  of  Iran  1— its  native  and  proper 
appellation.  It  is  a  country  of  large  ex- 
tent— embracing,  probably,  not  less  than 
half  a  million  of  square  miles  — and  includes 
tracts  of  very  diversified  aspect.  Upon  the 
north  Persia  is  bounded  by  Turkestaun,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian  Armenia ;  upon 
the  west,  by  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  ; 
on  the  south-west  and  south,  by  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  high  and  rug- 
ged tracts  which  form  the  home  of  the  Re- 
loochees  and  the  Afghauns. 

The  natural  features  of  Iran  are  various. 
The  interior  is  a  high  plateau,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  desert.  In  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  parts  of  this  interior  re- 
gion is  the  extensive  tract  called  the  Great 
Salt  Desert;  towards  the  south-east,  the 
deserts  of  Kirmaun.  The  general  aspect  of 
these  tracts  has  been  referred  to  in  a  prior 
page.  Azerbijaun,  the  north-western  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  is  a  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tain-region, lying  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  borders  of  Turkey. 

Excepting  to  the  eastward,  this  elevated 
interior  of  Iran  is  everywhere  bounded  by 
mountain-ranges,  which  are  traversed  only 
by  deep  and  narrow  defiles.  Richer  and 
warmer  plains  lie  beyond.  High  chains  of 
mountains  stretch  along  the  northern,  west- 
ern, and  south-western  provinces  of  Persia, 
separating  its  interior  plateaus  from  the 
lower  plains  that  border  the  Caspian  Sea 
upon  the  one  side,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
banks  of  the  Tigris  upon  the  other.  Upon 
these  three  sides  the  ascent  from  the  sur- 
rounding lowlands  to  the  interior  lies 
through  a  succession  of  passes,  by  means  of 
which  the  various  mountain-terraces  or 
platforms  are  successively  reached.  Many 
of  these  passes  are  at  an  elevation  of  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  are  so  closed  in  by  the  surrounding 
mountains  as  to  form  defences  of  great  na- 
tural strength.  Upon  the  east,  the  table- 
land of  Iran  is  continuous  with  the  similar 
and  still  higher  region  of  Afghan istaun :  the 
frontier-line  between  the  two  countries 
passing  over  a  tract  which  is  for  the  most 
part  arid  and  unproductive. 

Biters. — It  is  only  towards  its  external 
borders — within  or  adjacent  to  the  bound- 
ing zone  of  mountains — that  the  provinces 
of  Persia  are  fertilized  by  running  streams. 
The  Great  Salt  Desert,  as  well  as  other  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  the  interior,  are  waterless, 
except  at  occasional  and  distant  intervals. 
A  few  streams  flow  from  the  higher  moun- 
tain-chains towards  the  interior,  and  ter- 
minate in  inland  lakes  upon  the  table-land 
itself.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  rivers 
flow  either  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  else 
contribute  their  waters  to  the  basin  of  the 

1  Pronounced  Eerrtun:  in  Oriental  names  the 
a  is  nearly  always  long. 


Euphrates  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Even  the  Caspian,  however, 
though  covering  so  great  a  surface,  is  but.  a 
vast  inland  lake,  and  an  exceedingly  small 
part  of  Iran  possesses  actual  river-communi- 
cation with  the  ocean.  Lying  not  far  distant 
from  the  shores  of  a  great  ocean— and,  in- 
deed, in  some  measure  almost  upon  its  bor- 
ders— Persia  is  thus,  from  circumstances  of 
natural  formation,  ill  adapted  for  the  pursuit 
of  maritime  commerce.  Interior  plains 
that  are  more  than  semi-desert,  shut  in  by 
a  rugged  mountain-border  —  these  consti- 
tute, for  the  most  part,  the  land  that  is  so 
famous  in  Oriental  poetry,  so  glowingly  de- 
scribed in  the  pages  of  Oriental  romance. 
Rut  there  are,  doubtless,  some  tracts — wa- 
tered mountain-valleys — refreshed  by  a 
thousand  rills,  rich  in  verdure,  and  glowing 
with  the  bright  colours  of  flowers  that  per- 
fume the  air.  The  "  bower  of  roses  by  Ben- 
demeer's  stream"  is  not  wholly  a  vision  of 
the  poet's  creation. 

Among  the  principal  rivers  of  Persia  are 
the  Kerkhah  and  the  Kuran,  both  of  them 
tributaries  of  the  Euphrates — or  rather  of 
the  joint  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Shatt  el- 
Arab.  These  rivers  derive  their  waters 
from  the  mountains  of  Luristan,  upon  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Persian  highland. 
The  Kerkhah  represents  the  Choaspes  of 
classical  geography — "  Choaspes'  stream,  the 
drink  of  none  but  kings."  Upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  country  is  the  considerable 
river  called  Sefeed  Rood,  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Caspian. 

Some  considerable  lakes  occur  upon  the 
table-land  of  interior  Iran.  The  large  salt- 
lake  of  Urumiyah,  (orOurmiah,)  the  waters 
of  which  exceed  even  those  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  intensity  of  briny  matter,  is  in  the  north- 
western province — Azerbijaun — at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  Lake  Uru- 
miyah measures  between  eighty  and  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  is  twenty-five  miles  in 
average  width  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be 
diminishing  in  extent.*  The  specific  gravity 
of  its  water,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  is  very  great.  It  is 
shallow,  the  greatest  depth  of  water  found 
in  any  part  being  four  fathoms,  and  the 
average  not  more  than  two  fathoms.  The 
shores  shelve  gradually  into  the  water.  The 
heaviness  of  the  waters  of  this  lake,  as  in 
the  similar  case  of  the  Dead  Sea,  prevents 
their  being  much  affected  by  storms.  A 
gale  of  wind  can  raise  the  waves  but  a  few 
feet,  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed 
they  subside  again  into  their  deep,  heavy, 
death-like  sleep.  Like  the  lead  Sea,  too, 
this  intense  s;;ltness  of  the  waters  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  support  of  fish,  or  any  of 
the  larger  forms  of  aquatic  life;  but  zoo- 

2  Ainsworth,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  voi.  xi. 
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phytes  are  met  with,  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  lake  of  Bakhtegaun,  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  table-land,  receives  the 
stream  of  the  Bendemeer. 

The  climate  of  a  country  so  variously 
formed  as  Persia  necessarily  and  naturally 
exhibits  great  varieties.  The  table-land  of 
the  interior  presents  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature— intensely  hot  and  dry  summers 
being  succeeded  by  rigorously  severe  win- 
ters. In  the  low  plains  that  border  the 
Caspian  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  humid  : 
in  the  southern  and  south-western  parts  of 
the  country ,  to  wards  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  air 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  soil  generally  sterile. 
The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  equally  various.  The  table-land  is  desti- 
tute of  trees,  and  the  soil  a  hard  clay,  pro- 
ducing scarcely  any  vegetation  beyond 
saline  plants.  But  the  valleys  among  the 
mountain-regions,  and  indeed  every  spot 
where  a  perennial  supply  of  water  occurs, 
are  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  division  of  Persia  into  three  regions, 
made  more  than  two  thousand  years  since 
by  that  famous  and  intrepid  old  voyager 
Nearehus — the  admiral  of  Alexander's  fleet 
— is  still  strictly  correct.  The  southern  part, 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  sandy, 
barren,  and  parched  with  heat.  The  middle 
part,  lying  more  northerly,  under  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  abounds  with  corn  and  grass, 
has  many  fair,  well- watered,  and  spacious 
meadows,  with  orchards  stored  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  except  olives.  The 
gardens  in  this  district  are  pleasant  and 
delightful,  and  the  rivers  and  streams  are 
cool,  limpid,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
all  sorts  of  fish  and  water-fowl.  The  third 
and  northernmost  division  is  cold  and  bar- 
ren, and  often  covered  with  snow. 

Towards  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  numerous  small  islands  adjoin  the 
mainland.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  island 
of  Kishm,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  adja- 
cent to  which  is  the  smaller  (but  more  cele- 
brated) island  of  Ormuz,  once  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Portuguese  settlement.  Ormuz 
now  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

The  population  of  Persia  is  supposed  to 
include  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of 
souls.  As  is  generally  the  case  in  Asiatic 
countries,  there  are  wide  differences  of  race, 
manners,  and  language,  found  amongst  its 
inhabitants.  A  fourth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  is  stated  to  consist  of  wander- 
ing communities,  which  form  an  almost 
distinct  class  by  the  nature  of  their  habits 
and  their  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
These  wanderers  are  a  people  called  Iliyats, 
who  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  Arabian  wilderness.  The 
settled  population  of  Persia  is  most  numer- 
ous in  the  north-western  and  some  of  the 
central  provinces:  the  Iliyat  tribes  occupy 
the  high  table-lands  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  interior,  and  the  mountainous  tracts 
towards  the  western  and  also  the  north- 
eastern frontiers.  The  habits  of  the  Iliyats 
resemble  those  of  the  Turkomauns  of  Asia 
Minor:  some  dwell  throughout  the  year  in 
tents,  in  winter  keeping  within  the  lower 
plains,  and  in  summer  seeking  the  cooler 


pasturage  of  the  mountains;  others  are 
partially  dwellers  in  towns,  but  shift  their 
abodes  with  the  recurrence  of  the  opposite 
seasons.  Their  wealth  consists  in  their 
cattle  and  sheep ;  they  breed  horses  and 
camels  for  sale,  while  their  sheep  supply 
them  with  food  and  clothing. 

All  the  outskirts  of  Persia  are  infested  by 
predatory  tribes,  whose  warlike  habits  are 
a  constant  source  of  injury  to  the  more  set- 
tled population :  on  the  west  are  the  Koords, 
on  the  south-west  the  Arabs,  towards  the 
east  the  Afghauns,  and  on  the  north  the  Tar- 
tars. Jews  are  numerous  in  all  the  towns, 
and  in  the  north-western  province,  Azer- 
bijaun,  there  are  numerous  Turks  and  Arme- 
nians. 

The  Iliyats  in  general  are  not  original 
Persians,  but  may  be  compared  to  foreign 
shoots  grafted  xipon  the  main  stock.  The 
original  Persian  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities, 
and  in  the  old-established  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  provinces.  The  increase  of 
new  population  flowed  in  both  from  the  east 
and  west.  Until  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
the  Saracens,  (a.  d.  651,)  her  people  might 
be  said  to  be  unmixed.  They,  having  con- 
quered the  country,  spread  themselves  even 
to  Balkh,  Bokhara,  and  Merv,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Persian  nation,  and,  it  is 
said,  first  inoculated  it  with  roving  pro- 
pensities. The  next  tribe  of  wanderers  was 
brought  from  the  eastward,  in  1234,  with 
Gengiz  Khan,  which  was  followed  by  Ti- 
mour,  who  crossed  and  recrossed  Persia  so 
frequently  that  many  of  his  hordes  were 
left  even  in  Turkey,  where  they  exist  to  this 
day  under  the  name  of  Yuruk  (wanderer). 

Such  in  general  terms  may  be  called  the 
origin  of  the  Iliyats,  but  each  tribe  has  its 
own  particular  history,  recording  whence  it 
came,  and  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into 
Persia.  Many  have  become  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  villages ;  therefore  the  tribes  are 
classed  into  what  are  called  Shehr-nisheen, 
or  dwellers  in  cities,  and  Sahra-ni sheen,  or 
dwellers  in  the  field.  A  few  only  have  ad- 
hered to  their  original  modes  of  life,  and 
abide  all  the  year  round  in  tents.  These  lat- 
ter look  upon  the  Shehr-ni  sheens  as  dege- 
nerate, applauding  the  hardihood  and  sim- 
plicity of"  manners  of  those  who  have  no 
other  dwelling-place  than  the  tent,  and  re- 
viling those  who  recur  to  the  luxuries  of  a 
house  and  the  protection  of  a  city. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  Iliyat 
tribes  have  written  records,  and  the  inform- 
ation acquired  concerning  their  numbers 
must  be  held  as  very  uncertain,  such  a 
thing  as  a  census  of  the  population  or  a  re- 
gister for  births  and  deaths  being  unknown 
in  Persia.  The  traditions  of  the  tribes  are 
oral,  and  whenever  they  pretend  to  gi'eat 
antiquity  they  immediately  ascend  to  the 
fabulous  ages  o£  their  historians,  where  all 
is  darkness.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  possess 
any  popular  ballads  which  can  throw  light 
upon  their  history.  Each  tribe  has  a  patois 
of  its  own,  bearing  more  or  less  affinity  to 
the  Persian  ;  but  whatever  books  they  pos- 
sess are  in  the  Persian  language. 

The  different  tribes  are  now  so  much 
spread  throughout  the  provinces,  that  they 
have  almost  lost  that  union  which  could 
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render  them  formidable.  It  is  evidently  the 
policy  of  the  government  to  disperse  them, 
and  it  does  so,  keeping  their  chiefs  as  host- 
ages about  the  person  of  the  king.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  disperse  the  Arab 
tribes,  but  ineffectually  ;  consequently  their 
chiefs  are  feared,  and  precautions  taken  to 
secure  proper  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
haviour. 

Such  of  the  Iliyat  tribes  as  have  become 
inhabitants  of  cities  are  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  rule  the  community 
they  have  adopted :  generally  speaking,  they 
ore  employed  as  servants  attached  to  their 
Khans,  either  in  a  military  or  domestic  ca- 
pacity. 

The  nomade  Iliyats,  although  taxed  in 
various  ways,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  state,  are  com- 
paratively less  molested  than  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Persia.  Their  wealth  consists 
principally  in  cattle;  these  yield  them  a 
considerable  revenue,  and  which  they  prefer 
to  that  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  They  breed  camels  and  horses  for  sale, 
and  their  sheep  yield  milk,  which  is  made 
into  raughan  (liquid  butter),  and  sold 
throughout  the  country.  The  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  the  Iliyats  consists  in  liberty  to 
range  over  districts  from  which  no  one  can 
dispossess  them.  They  ascend  in  the  sum- 
mer to  cold  regions  called  yaildk,  where  they 
find  pasture,  and  in  the  winter  keep  to  their 
kishlak,  tracts  which  enjoy  a  warmer  climate. 
These  territories  are  defined  to  each  tribe 
by  the  government,  and,  whenever  their 
limits  are  encroached  upon  by  unprivileged 
tribes,  violent  strifes  and  battles  ensue. 

The  existence  of  these  migratory  tribes 
being  advantageous  to  the  government, 
they  are  little  oppressed.  They  are  taxed  at 
certain  established  rates  upon  each  head  of 
cattle,  and  are  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
king's  armies.  When  they  cultivate  the 
ground,  they  are  fined  according  to  the 
rates  exacted  from  the  other  tributary  sub- 
jects of  Persia.  Should  they  not  be  culti- 
vators, each  ten  Khaneh,  or  houses,  pro- 
vide one  horseman  mounted  and  armed  ; 
and  each  five,  one  foot- soldier.  These  re- 
ceive forage  from  the  Shah.  The  great 
advantage  of  being  military  servants  is 
protection  to  their  families  ;  the  governors 
of  villages  and  other  men  in  office  not  dar- 
ing to  molest  them  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  Iliyats  are  not  compelled  to  bestow 
their  labour  upon  public  works,  like  the 
other  tributaries — they  keep  exclusively  to 
their  tents,  and  tend  their  cattle.  The 
taxes  they  pay  are  levied  by  their  chiefs, 
who  account  with  the  government.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  elude  taxation  fre- 
quently do  so  by  secreting  their  cattle  in 
the  mountains. 

In  their  different  small  communities, 
the  Iliyats  are  governed  by  Jlish-sefeeds, 
(literally,  White  Beards,)  or  Elders,  who 
have  no  other  emblem  of  power  or  superior- 
ity to  show  than  a  white  beard.  Old  age  is 
extremely  respected  by  them,  and  generally 
by  all  Persians.  ARis'h-sefeed,  a  poor  misera- 
ble old  man,  will  not  fail,  whenever  his  tribe 
is  oppressed,  to  make  a  journey  purposely 


to  remonstrate  with"  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  abuse  him  to  his  face  ;  and  so 
careful  are  the  governors  not  to  offend  these 
influential  persons,  that  they  bear  their 
reproof  with  moderation,  and  are  fain  to  be 
civil.  Their  disputes  are  decided  by  their 
Rish-sefeeds;  even  the  ordonnances  of  their 
Hakims,  or  governors,  are  referred  to  them. 
In  all  cases  of  marriage,  the  Elder  is  first 
consulted,  and  his  consent  procured  as  a 
preliminary.  The  tribes  seldom  intermarry 
— the  Elders  recommend  families  whose 
daughters  may  be  selected  for  wives  ;  but 
whenever  one  tribe  refuses  to  give  its 
daughters  in  marriage  to  another  it  is 
esteemed  an  affront,  and  a  motive  for  strife. 

The  Persian  government  is  ever  jealous 
of  the  migration  of  these  tribes,  and  they 
cannot  remove  from  one  province  to  an- 
other without  first  having  obtained  the 
Shah's  permission.  In  times  of  trouble, 
such  as  the  death  of  the  king,  frequently,  if 
they  be  strong  enough  to  encounter  oppo- 
sition, they  pass  from  their  old  haunts  to 
better  places. 

"We  have  said  that  the  possessions  of 
the  Iliyats  consist  of  cattle.  There  are  ca- 
mels, horses,  mares,  cows,  oxen,  mules,  asses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  beside  a  fine  race  of  dogs. 
Their  pastures,  although  open  to  the  Shah, 
the  princes,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
country,  may  be  also  said  to  be  their  pro- 
perty, inasmuch  as  they  have  liberty  to 
range  over  them,  unless  there  has  been 
issued  a  kuruk,  or  prohibition.  From  the 
pastures  which  are  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Shah  and  the  princes  they  are,  how- 
ever, excluded,  unless  they  receive  per- 
mission, for  which  they  pay  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 

Their  property,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
consists  in  tents,  carpets,  bedding,  cooking 
utensils,  large  cauldrons  in  which  they 
boil  the  raughan,  or  preserved  butter,  skins 
to  shake  the  butter  and  sour  the  milk  in, 
and  all  the  rude  furniture  of  shepherds. 
Much  of  their  furniture  consists  of  camel 
pack-saddles,  ornamented  bridles  for  the 
chief  camel,  besides  other  ornaments  in 
beads,  &c.  Among  the  Koordish  tribes  the 
women  ride  in  kajaivchs,  which  are  cage-like 
panniers  placed  on  each  side  of  the  camel, 
each  large  enough  to  contain  a  woman. 
Then  there  are  saddles  for  horses,  and  pa- 
lans  for  mules,  and  a  sort  of  padded  cushion 
for  the  back  of  their  oxen,  to  which  they 
lash  their  tents. 

An  Iliyat  of  middling  fortune  possesses 
about  a  hundred  sheep,  three  or  four  camels, 
three  or  four  mares,  ten  asses,  &c,  which 
may  yield  him  a  revenue  of  forty  to  fifty 
toniauns  (equivalent  to  about  £40  sterling). 
A  man  who  possesses  a  thousand  sheep, 
thirty  camels,  twenty  mares,  &c,  is  reck- 
oned a  rich  man.  Each  sheep  may  be 
valued  at  two  piastres,  a  camel  at  ten,  a 
mare  at  eight,  an  ass  at  three.  Such  a  pro- 
perty would  yield  a  revenue  of  four  hun- 
dred tomauns*  This  is  derived  from  the  wool 
and  milk  of  sheep,  the  wool  and  hire  of  the 
camels,  the  colts  from  the  mares  and  asses. 
The  female  camel  brings  forth  once  every 
two  years,  the  mare  every  year,  the  sheep 
once.     In  some  parts  of  Persia,  particularly 
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among  the  Koords,  who  enjoy  the  finest 
pasturage,  the  ewes  produce  twice  a  year. 
There  are  a  few  rich  persons,  whose  posses- 
sions and  modes  of  life  assimilate  to  those 
of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  There  have  been 
instances  of  a  single  individual  calculated  to 
possess  160,000  sheep,  20,000  camels,  6000 
mares,  and  other  cattle  in  proportion. 

The  patrimony  of  an  Iliyat  is  divided 
among  his  children,  according  to  the  Mos- 
lem law;  two-thirds  to  the  sons,  and  one- 
third  to  the  daughters,  the  latter  taking 
the  clothes  and  valuables  belonging  to  the 
mother. 

The  value  of  an  Iliyat  tent  is  about  six 
or  seven  tomauns.  It  is  made  of  goats'  hair, 
consisting  of  cloths  about  a  foot  and  a  quar- 
ter in  width,  woven  by  the  women.  All  the 
members  of  a  family,  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  usually  employed  in  spinning 
goats'  hair,  which  is  either  in  actual  use  in 
the  loom,  or  laid  by  for  sale.  They  weave 
the  cloth  in  a  portable  loom,  which  they  fix 
in  the  rudest  manner  possible,  but  which 
answers  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. This  cloth  is  of  strong  texture,  im- 
pervious to  rain,  and  will  last  twenty  years. 
The  covering  of  one  of  the  tents  is  generally 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  is  erected  upon  a  range  of 
poles,  the  back  and  sides  being  fitted  up 
with  reeds  made  into  walls,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  with  pegs.  The  tents  are 
extremely  rude,  and  do  not  show  any  ap- 
pearance of  attention  to  comfort.  In  Azer- 
bijaun  and  the  more  northern  (and  conse- 
quently rainy)  countries,  they  have  another 
sort  of  tent,  which  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Turcomauns.  This  consists  of  ribs  united, 
and  when  open  is  like  a  cage,  on  which 
thick  felts  are  thrown,  and  it  is  entered  by 
a  narrow  door.  It  is  called  alojeh ;  the 
goats'  hair  tents  are  called  kara-chader,  or 
black  tent. 

The  encampments  of  the  Iliyats  are  ge- 
nerally of  about  twenty  to  thirty  tents  to- 
gether, which  they  pitch  mostly  without 
any  great  attention  to  regularity.  They 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  a  circle,  as  well  as  in 
line,  and  appear  conspicuous  on  a  light  soil, 
owing  to  their  black  colour ;  on  a  dark  soil 
they  are  scarcely  perceptible,  particularly 
under  the  shadow  of  a  mountain.  The  tents 
are  close  to  each  other,  but  the  different  en- 
campments may  be  a  mile  or  two  asunder,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  grass  andwater. 
The  Iliyats  feed  principally  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks,  and  eat  sour  milk, 
cheese,  dough,  or  butter-milk,  and  much 
raughan,  or  preserved  butter.  Their  annual 
expenses  are  much  less  than  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  ;  for,  excepting  their 
clothes,  copper  utensils,  pack-saddles,  and 
ornamental  luxuries,  they  supply  all  their 
own  necessities.  Their  simple  manner  of 
living  (not  to  mention  their  being  out  of  the 
way  of  extortion)  may  be  calculated  at  one 
hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  town 
They  make  their  own  tents  or  dwelling- 
places,  weave  their  own  carpets  and  ham- 
mocks of  felts,  cut  their  own  wood,  and 
burn   their  own   charcoal ;  they  kill  their 

1  Some  Account  of  the  Iliyats,  or  Wandering  I 
Tribes  of  Persia      By  James  Morier,  Esq.  F.R.S.  j 


own  meat,  make  their  cheese  and  butter, 
and  their  lives  are  far  more  free  from  disease 
and  local  complaints.  Their  dress  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  other  Persians,  except  in 
its  extreme  meanness.  A  man  rich  in  cat- 
tle will  appear  with  a  coat  to  his  back  that 
scarcely  holds  together ;  and  in  such  indiffer- 
ent dresses,  with  no  other  covering  over 
their  heads  than  their  tents,  they,  their 
women  and  children,  will  brave  all  the 
rigour  of  winter.  The  favourite  wife  or 
child  enjoys  whatever  luxury  of  dress  be- 
longs to  the  tribe,  consisting  of  gold  brace- 
lets, necklaces,  silver  and  gold  ornaments 
for  the  hair ;  frequently  a  handkerchief  is 
edged  with  perforated  silver  coin,  and  ban- 
deaus  of  the  same  are  tied  about  the  head 
and  neck.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
ancient  medals  suspended  about  the  neck 
and  heads  of  the  Iliyat  women  and  children. 
The  time  of  the  Iliyat's  rest  is  the  winter, 
when  his  flocks  are  not  productive,  and  re- 
quire no  other  care  than  being  led  to  pas- 
ture. The  men  then  help  the  women  to 
weave  carpets  and  tent-cloths,  or  spin  goats' 
hair.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  all  is 
full  of  activity;  the  ewes  bring  forth,  then 
the  lambs  are  tended:  then  shearing  comes 
on,  the  flocks  require  constant  milking,  and 
the  numerous  uses  to  Avhich  the  milk  is  con- 
signed, that  is,  butter,  dough,  and  raughan, 
require  much  work,  which  the  men  perform. 
The  women,  too,  are  very  laborious;  they 
pitch  and  unpitch  their  encampments  when 
on  a  march,  load  and  unload  the  beasts  of 
burden,  attend  the  children  and  the  young 
animals;  they  sit  down  in  companies  to 
spin,  and  help  to  churn  and  make  sour  milk. 
The  drudgery  is  for  the  women ;  the  busi- 
ness of  protection,  purchase,  and  sale,  and 
all  the  greater  interests  of  the  community, 
for  the  males. 1 

Indttstrial  pursuits. — In  the  interior  of  Iran 
agriculture  is  limited  by  the  want  of  rivers, 
but  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Cas- 
pian, and  those  towards  the  western  moun- 
tain-chains, fruits  and  various  kinds  of  grain 
(including  rice)  are  grown  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  mulberry  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  north,  and  silk  has  always  formed 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country. 
The  cotton-plant  is  largely  cultivated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sefeed-rood,  in  the  north- 
west ;  the  vine  comes  to  great  perfection  in 
the  south-western  provinces.  Among  the 
native  productions  of  Persia,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  plant  from  which 
assafcetida  is  obtained,  and  which  also  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Afghanistaun.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  all 
over  the  table-land,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing opium,  and  in  many  places  saffron 
is  raised. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Persia  is 
less  now  than  formerly,  but  the  people  dis- 
play great  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
excel  in  the  making  of  sabres,  as  well  as  in 
various  silk  and  cotton  fabrics— particularly 
embroidered  silks, — together  with  shawls, 
fire-arms,  leather,  jewellery,  perfumery, 
and  earthen  ware." 

(Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
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The  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
land,  by  means  of  caravans.  The  articles 
exported  consist  of  native  produce  and 
manufactures,  in  exchange  for  Indian  goods 
and  European  merchandise.  Among  the 
exports  are  dates  and  other  dried  fruits, 
carpets,  shawls,  silk,  (both  raw  and  manu- 
factured,) horses,  camels,  skins,  sal-ammo- 
niac, assafoetida,  naphtha,  amber,  sulphur, 
rice,  madder,  gall-nuts,  and  saffron.  The 
carpets  woven  by  the  lliyat  women  gener- 
ally pass  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Turkey  carpets.  The  imports  are  sugar, 
indigo,  spices,  rhubarb  and  various  drugs, 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
from  India  ;  and  a  variety  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Europe.  The  maritime  traffic 
carried  on  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia ;  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  belongs  partly  to  the  English, 
and  is  partly  in  the  possession  of  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  a  despotic 
monarchy.  The  sovereign  is  styled  the 
Shah, and  nominally  possesses  complete  con- 
trol over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his 
subjects ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  mountaineers  and  other  unsettled 
population  often  acquire  a  power  which 
renders  them  nearly  independent  of  the 
royal  influence.  The  people  are  almost 
universally  followers  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion ;  they  are  not,  however,  believers  in 
the  orthodox  creed  of  that  faith,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Shee-ite  sect.1  In  Azerbijaun  are 
still  found  some  descendants  of  the  ancient 
fire-worshippers  of  Persia. 

As  a  nation,  the  Persians  are  generally  re- 
garded as  gay,  lively,  and  animated ;  but  are 
prone  to  the  vices  of  insincerity  and  false- 
hood. They  are  also  bigoted,  intolerant,  and 
cruel — their  rulers  never  sparing  any  means 
which  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  can  devise 
in  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  those 
unhappy  beings  who  may  have  fallen  into 
their  power.  The  narration  of  the  atro- 
cities practised  by  Oriental  despots,  in  the 
exercise  of  unrestrained  power,  might  till  a 
volume  :  the  following  sample  of  barbarity 
exercised  by  a  Persian  chieftain  suffices  to 
show  that  the  worst  deeds  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  past  meet  with  their 
parallel  in  the  present.  "  Among  other 
things,  he  built  a  lofty  tower  of  living  men  ; 
they  were  placed  horizontally,  one  above 
another,  and  closely  united  together  with 
mortar  and  cement,  their  heads  being  left 
exposed.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  men 
lived  several  days  ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  negro  did  not  die  till  the 
tenth  day.  Those  who  could  eat  were  sup- 
plied with  bread  and  water  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Shiraz,  at  the  gate  of  which  this 
tower  was  built.  It  still  exists,  an  evidence 
of  the  utter  callousness  to  cruelty  of  a  Per- 
sian invested  with  power." '* 


Divisions. — The  provinces  into  which  Persia 
is  divided  are  nine  in  number,  as  follows  : — 
Azerbijaun,  in  the  north-west  ;  Gilaun  and 
Mazanderaun,  to  the  northward, upon  the 

1  See  ante,  p.  500,  501. 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  Irak-Ajemi,  in  the 
centre  and  west ;  Luristaun  and  Khuzistauu, 
in  the  south-west;  Ears,  Laristaun,  and 
Kermaun,in  the  south;  and  Khorassaun,  in 
the  north  and  north-east.  Besides  these,  a 
considerable  portion  of  Koordistaun,  upon 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  to  the  westward 
of  Irak-Ajemi,  falls  within  the  limits  of 
Persia. 

Irak — or  Irak-Ajemi,  as  it  is  called,  in 
distinction  from  the  Turkish  province  of 
that  name3 — is  the  most  important  of  the 
Persian  provinces  in  the  present  day,  and 
contains  Ispahan  and  Teheran,  the  two 
modern  capitals  of  Iran. 

Teheran,  (or  Tehraun,)  the  modern  capital 
of  Persia,  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
stands  in  a  gravelly  plain,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
has  little  of  the  semblance  of  a  royal  city  in 
external  aspect,  and  the  interior  is  more 
than  ordinarily  unattractive.  The  houses 
are  described  as  mean  in  the  extreme, — 
the  streets  narrow  and  irregular,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  Eastern  towns.  The 
bazaars,  however,  are  extensive.  The  palace 
of  the  Shah,  which  covers  an  extensive  area, 
has  no  pretension  to  architectural  beauty  ; 
nor,  in  fact,  is  there  anything  about  Te- 
heran, either  historically  or  otherwise,  to 
merit  particular  notice.  The  residence  of 
the  court  alone  gives  it  importance,  and 
even  this  is  only  temporary,  since  the  un- 
healthiness  of  its  climate  in  summer  causes 
the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
leave  during  that  season,  so  that  its  popula- 
tion fiucUiates  between  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand at  one  period  and  nearly  five  times  that 
number  at  other  time  s. 

Ispahan  (or  Isfahaun — the  Spahawn  of  the 
older  travellers)  was  the  former  capital  of 
Persia,  and  is  still  the  most  populous  city  in 
the  monarchy,  though  it  has  lost  its  political 
pre-eminence.  Its  present  population — 
estimated  at  150,000 — is,  however,  less  than 
a  seventh  part  of  that  which  it  is  said  to 
have  formerly  possessed.  Ispahan  lies  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Irak, upon  the  banks 
of  a  river  called  Zeinda-rood,  which  loses 
itself  to  the  eastward  in  the  desert  sands  of 
the  interior. 

Ispahan  spreads  over  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  and  the  wall  which  formerly  en- 
closed it  is  said  to  have  been  no  less  than 
twenty-four  miles  in  circuit.  The  larger  part 
of  its  area  is  now,  however,  little  more  than 
aheap  of  ruins.  "  Houses,  bazaars,  mosques, 
palaces,  whole  streets,  are  to  be  seen  in  total 
abandonment;  and  one  may  ride  for  miles 
without  meeting  any  living  creature,  except 
perhaps  a  solitary  jackal  peeping  over  a 
wall,  or  a  fox  running  to  his  hole."  Changes 
of  this  striking  and  melancholy  kind  have 
ever  been  the  fate  of  Oriental  cities.  In  the 
16th  century.  Shah  Abbas  made  Ispahan  the 
splendid  capital  of  his  empire,  and  it  con- 
tinued for  long  afterwards  to  be  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Though  greatly  fallen,  however, 
Ispahan  is  still  important,  and  possesses  both 
manufactures  and  trade.  The  former  em- 
brace rich  velvets  and  silks,  besides  cotton 
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goods  ;  as  Avell  as  ornamental  works  in  me- 
tal, ar.d  numerous  similar  articles  of  taste. 
Its  bazaars  are  still  rich,  and  the  scenes  of 
busy  traffic.  Many  of  the  mosques  and 
other  edifices,  including  the  palaces  of  the 
former  sovereigns  of  Iran,  are  splendid, 
even  in  their  decay.  Kashan,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Ispahan,  is  a  thriving  city,  cele- 
brated throughout  Persia  for  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Another  of  the  great  cities  of  Irak  is  Kama- 
dan,  which  represents  the  ancient  Eebatana 
— the  capital  of  the  Medes,  and  the  Ach- 
metha  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  contains  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and 
is  hence  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Jews, 
of  whom  between  two  and  three  hundred 
are  resident  within  the  city.  Hamadan 
commands  considerable  trade,  being  on  the 
chief  line  of  the  caravan  traffic  between 
Bagdad  and  the  Persian  capital,  and  has  a 
population  estimated  at  30,000.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city  occasions  its  climate  to  ex- 
hibit considerable  variations  of  tempera- 
ture :  it  lies  at  the  northern  base  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Elwund,  (the  ancient  Mt. 
Orontes,)  the  summits  of  which  are  covered 
with  snow  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  In 
summer  it  is  a  cool  and  delightful  place  of 
residence,  from  its  elevated  site ;  but  the 
winters  are  very  severe.  Hence  it  was  in 
ancient  times  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  while  Susa,in  the  warmer 
and  lower  plain  of  the  Tigris,  formed  their 
winter  capital.  Kermanshah,&  modern  town 
to  the  westward  of  Hamadan,  has  30,000  in- 
habitants, and  possesses  manufactures  of 
carpets  and  swords. 


Azep.bijaun  adjoins  Irak  to  the  northward. 
It  is  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  province 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Sahend,  which  reach  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  occupy  the 
central  portion  of  the  province,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward  of  the  great  salt-lake 
of  Urumiyah.  The  peak  of  Mount  Sevillan, 
further  to  the  east,  and  nearer  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  is  of  still  greater  height,  and 
attains  13,000  feet.  Numerous  streams  — 
some  of  them  discharging  their  water  into 
the  Lake  of  Urumiyah,  others  into  the  Kour 
(which  runs  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  province,  forming  the  frontier  between 
the  Persian  and  Russian  territories) — flow 
through  every  portion  of  the  province.  The 
climate  of  Azerbijaun,  though  severe,  from 
its  elevation,  is  healthy,  and  its  watered 
valleys  possess  a  fertile  soil.  This  province 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Ghebers,  or  fire-worshippers,  of 
Persia ; 

— "  that  impious  race, 

Those  slaves  of  Fire,  who,  morn  and  even, 

Hail  their  Creator's  dwelling-place 
Among  the  living  lights  of  Heaven." 

Tabreez,  a  large  city  with  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  table-land  to  the  eastward  of 
Lake  Urumiyah,  is  the  most  considerable 
place  in  Azerbijaun.  It  is  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  gardens  of  immense  extent, 
and  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Sahend 
bound  the   view  to   the   southward.     The 


neighbourhood  of  Tabreez  is  very  liable  to 
earthquakes,  which  prevail  more  or  less 
over  all  the  regions  of  western  Asia.  The 
trade  of  the  city  is  considerable,  great  quan- 
tities of  European  goods  being  imported,  by 
way  of  Constantinople,  for  re  distribution 
through  various  channels.  Though  still 
large  and  important,  however,  Tabreez  no 
longer  exhibits  the  splendour  which  it  is 
said  to  have  formerly  possessed,  when  its 
population  was  more  than  tenfold  the  pre- 
sent amount. 

Tabreez  appears  to  be  a  place  of  early 
origin.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  it  was  founded  by  Khosrau,  the 
father  of  the  great  Tiridates,  and  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  about  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  But  up  to  a  period  of  two 
centuries  later,  it  possessed  no  importance, 
and  was  inferior  in  size  to  Maraghah — fur- 
ther to  the  southward,  and  long  the  capital 
of  Azerbijaun.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
rose  in  importance,  and  became  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  seat  of  the  colossal 
and  ill-combined  empire  of  Holagu,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  It  possesses 
no  present  vestiges  of  antiquity  which 
ascend  to  a  higher  date  than  that  of  the 
Mogul  sovereigns.! 

Some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Tabreez  is 
the  remarkable  cavern  of  Secundereah,  or 
Iskanderiah,  (i.e.  Alexander,)  celebrated, like 
the  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  for  the  nox- 
ious vapours  which  it  emits.  "We  derive 
the  following  account  of  the  cavern  from 
Colonel  Monteith,  who  set  out  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  villagers  to  explore  it — 
the  party  taking  with  them  some  ill-fated 
fowls,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  upon  them.  "  After  a  fatigue- 
ing  walk  of  three  miles,  (says  our  narrator,) 
up  a  rocky  and  steep  ravine,  we  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  this  singular  cavern,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  fifty  feet  wide  and 
thirty  feet  high,  descending  very  rapidly  to 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet. 

"  The  guides  set  fire  to  some  brushwood, 
and  found  the  air  much  less  noxious  than 
usual ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  descent  of  ten 
feet  that  we  felt  any  inconvenience.  We 
were  absolutely  standing  on  the  bones  of 
some  animals  which  had  perished  thereupon 
a  former  occasion ;  we  remarked  a  dog,  a 
deer,  and  two  foxes:  the  head  of  a  wolf  lay 
at  some  distance.  We  at  the  same  time  put 
to  flight  a  great  number  of  pigeons,  who 
build  in  the  roof  of  the  cave.  We  found  that 
fire  was  extinguished  at  a  few  feet  below 
where  we  stood,  and  the  fowls  died  in  half 
a  minute.  The  sides  of  the  cave  had  many 
marks  of  sulphur  in  powder  amongst  the 
soft  sand  and  limestone,  which  were  also 
strongly  coloured  with  iron.  Though  the 
fire,  made  with  dry  brushwood  and  thorns, 
even  when  sprinkled  with  naphtha  was  in- 
stantly extinguished,  portfires  and  fuses 
burnt  nearly  the  same  time  as  in  the  open 
air.  I  was  therefore  enabled  to  fire  a  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  at  the  very  bottom.  The 
quantity  amounted  to  several  pounds  at  a 
time,  and  that,  repeated  often,  had  the  effect 
of  so  entirely  filling  the  cave  with  smoke 
i  Col.  Rawlinson  (Jour,  of  Roy.Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.). 
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that  we  could  no  longer  see  anything  at  the 
bottom.  On  again  throwing  in  some  fowls, 
they  soon  made  their  escape,  and  fire  burnt 
at  the  bottom.  I  would  not  allow  any  of 
the  people  to  descend,  which  they  appeared 
willing  to  do ;  a  dog  also  ran  in,  and  returned 
in  a  few  minutes.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  this  cave  was  visited  by  a  party  of  the 
mission,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Browne,  the  ce- 
lebrated African  traveller,  fire  would  not 
burn  two  feet  below  the  entrance,  and  op- 
pression was  felt  close  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Mr.  Browne  entered  some  paces  by 
holding  his  breath,  but  an  English  officer 
attached  to  the  mission  had  nearly  perished 
in  attempting  to  follow  him.  He  was  in- 
stantly dragged  out,  and  recovered  with  some 
difficulty.  In  the  winter,  (subsequently  to  my 
second  visit,)  after  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
from  the  north-west  had  blown  for  some  days 
directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  we  were 
enabled  to  walk  all  over  it,  and  only  in  a 
deep  hole  at  the  bottom  did  there  exist  any 
noxious  air.  There  a  fowl  died  in  two  minutes, 
and  from  its  cries  appeared  to  suffer  much. 
After  sixty  feet  we  found  the  cave  again  as- 
cended, and  curved  a  little  to  the  right ;  it 
then  became  exceedingly  narrow  and  very 
low,  forming  a  kind  of  passage,  which  did 
not  allow  of  standing  up  ;  Ave  could  not  see  to 
the  end  of  this,  even  with  a  reflecting  lamp, 
and  none  of  us  felt  inclined  to  prosecute  the 
discovery.  I  have  only  mentioned  these 
circumstances  to  prove  how  much  the  extent 
and  force  of  the  vapour  are  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  by  particular 
circumstances.  As  the  ground  slopes  rapid- 
ly from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  both  to  the 
ravine  and  inwards,  it  might  be  cleared 
away  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  heavy 
noxious  gas  thus  allowed  to  pass  off;  but 
with  the  exception  of  forming  a  large  win- 
ter stable  for  sheep,  no  other  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it.  There  was  formerly 
a  human  skeleton,  which  has  been  removed ; 
it  was  that  of  an  old  man  in  the  village,  who, 
tired  of  life,  took  this  way  of  ending  his 
misery.  The  peasants  considered  the  circum- 
stance of  the  cave  being  accessible  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  but  were  much  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  the  treasure  said  to 
have  been  deposited  there  by  Alexander, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name."  l 

Ardabil,  a  small  town  to  the  eastward  of 
Tabreez,is  nearer  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
The  climate  is  cold,  and  injuriously  afi'ected 
by  the  prevalent  N.  E.  winds  which  come 
from  that  body  of  water,  and  which  prevent 
the  growth  of  trees  to  any  extent ;  but  good 
crops  of  rice  and  other  grain  are  raised  in 
the  vicinity.  Ardabil,  however,  numbers 
only  five  or  six  hundred  families  among  its 
inhabitants. 

But  the  most  remarkable  place  in  Azerbi- 
jaun— and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
localities  in  Persia— is  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Takhti-Soleimaun,  (i.  c.  Solomon's  Throne,) 
the  name  given  to  a  hill  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  near  the  borders  of 
Irak.     These  ruins  were  visited  some  years 

*  Tour  through  Azerbijan,  &c- (Journal  of  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.) 

2  They  had  previously  been  seen  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,   whose   examination    of   them,   however) 


since  by  Col.  Rawiinson,2  whose  account  of 
them  we  transcribe.  He  attempts — with,  we 
incline  to  think,  but  doubtful  success — to 
identify  them  with  a  supposed  Ecbatana  of 
the  lesser  Media,  as  distinguished  from  the 
city  of  that  name  which  was  the  capital  of 
Media  proper,  and  which  is  represented  by 
the  present  Hamadan.  For  his  elaborate 
and  learned  essay  on  this  subject,  we  may 
refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  com- 
parative geography  to  the  pages  of  the 
lioyal  Geographical  Society's  Journal.3  But 
the  following  more  general  account  of  a 
locality  so  remarkable  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

"  The  first  view  of  the  ruins  of  Takhti-So- 
leimaun (says  our  authority)  is  certainly 
striking.  The  tract  of  country  extending 
along  the  base  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, is  called  in  the  country,  the  Sahra, 
or  plain  of  Takhti-Soleimaun  ;  it  is' an  un- 
dulating tract,  intersected  by  many  low 
ranges  of  hills,  and  does  not  at  all  answer 
what  we  expect  from  the  term  of  Sahra,  or 
plain.  Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
this  tract  there  is  a  narrow  open  valley,  com- 
manded by  a  projecting  hill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  remarkable  ruins  of  the 
Takht.  From  a  distance  they  present  to 
view  a  grey  hoary  mass  of  crumbling  walls 
and  birildings,  encircling  a  small  piece  of 
water  of  the  deepest  azure,  and  .bounded  by 
a  strong  line  of  wall  supported  by  numerous 
bastions. 

"The  hill  of  Takhti-Soleimaun  appears  at 
first  as  if  it  were  insulated,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  the  case.  On  the  southern,  western, 
and  northern  faces  it  presents  a  steep  ac- 
clivity to  the  valley  ;  but  at  the  N.  E.  and  S. 
E.  corners  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and 
on  its  eastern  face  it  is  thus  very  slightly 
elevated  above  the  country  beyond  the  Avails. 
At  the  S.  W.  corner,  I  found  the  height  of 
the  hill,  by  trigonometrical  observation,  to 
be  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and  that  of  the 
Avail,  at  its  summit,  where  perfect,  to  be  30, 
giving  a  total  of  180  feet ;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  average  of  height  along 
the  three  steep  faces.  The  broAv  of  the  hill 
is  croAvned  by  a  Avail,  the  most  perfect  part 
of  which  is  along  the  southern  face,  and  the 

most   ruinous    upon    the   western 

There  are  the  remains  of  thirty-seven  bas- 
tions, and  the  circuit  of  the  Avail,  measured 
from  point  to  point  of  these  bastions,  is  1330 
paces,  or  a  little  more  than  three  fourths  of 
a  mile.  At  a  feAv  points  only  near  the  gate- 
way, on  the  south-eastei-n  face,  is  the  line  of 
wall  perfect;  but  where  it  is  perfect,  the 
masonry  is  shown  to  be  most  excellent. 
The  breadth  of  the  wall  is  twelve  feet,  the 
outer  facing  being  composed  of  hewn  blocks 
of  stone  about  fourteen  inches  deep,  and 
two  feet  in  length,  alternating  with  thin 
stones  laid  edgeways  and  perpendicularly 
between  them,  the  Avhole  being  fitted  with 
extreme  care  and  nicety:  the  interior  is 
filled  up  with  huge  unhewn  blocks,  imbed- 
ded in  a  lime  cement,  which  is  now  fully 
as  hard  as  the  stones  themselves 


was  loss  detailed. 

3  Vol.  x.    Memoir  on  the  site  of  the  Atropate- 
nian  Ecbatana. 
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The  gateway  which  faces  south,  30°  east, 
is  quite  perfect.  It  consists  of  a  single 
ai'ch,  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide, 
and  is  formed  entirely  of  massive  hewn 
blocks — a  bastion  protects  it  on  either  side. 
Above  the  gateway,  and  extending  from 
one  bastion  to  the  other,  are  a  line  of  blocks, 
each  carved  with  a  rude  representation  of 
an  arch,  which  thus  form  a  sort  of  orna- 
mental frieze  to  the  portal,  and  offer  the 
only  specimen  of  ancient  sculpture  to  be 
found  upon  the  walls. 

"Passing  through  the  gateway,  I  found 
myself  within  the  precincts  of  the  deserted 
city:  the  first  object  that  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  lake.  I  found  this  to  be 
an  expanse  of  water  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  hill,  irregularly  shaped,  and  about  300 
paces  in  circuit ;  the  rocky  banks  that  sur- 
round it  are  formed  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  which  the  water  holds  vast  quan- 
tities in  solution,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  daily  nan-owing  as  the 
calcareous  deposit  continues :  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  surface  they  recede  in- 
wards, thus  forming  a  huge  incurvated  basin 
for  the  lake.  Sir  It.  K.  Porter  states  his  belief 
that  the  hill  has  been  formed  entirely  by 
deposition  from  the  water,  and  this,  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  case,  for  the  depth  of  the  water,  recently 
determined  by  repeated  experiments  of  the 
Afshar  chief  at  forty-  seven  Persian  yards, 
agrees  as  near  as  possible  with  the  height 
of  the  hill,  ascertained  by  myself  with  the 

sextant I    conclude    the    lake    to 

be  connected  by  an  under-ground  syphon 
with  some  other  great  fountain  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  is 
precisely  of  the  same  level  as  itself,  and 
which  has  other  means  of  outlet;  for  the 
great  phenomenon  of  the  lake  is  this,  that 
whatever  number  of  passages  may  be  opened 
in  its  rocky  edge  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
the  lands  below,  the  hill  will  be  immediately 
filled  by  a  copious  discharge  of  water,  which 
may  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  at  all  affecting  the  level  of  the  lake  ; 
and  if  these  passages  again  are  closed,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  water,  the  surface 
of  the  lake  will  still  preserve  the  same  level, 
and  the  water  will  never  rise  enough  to 
overflow  the  banks  ;  and  this  same  pheno- 
menon was  remarked  and  described  by  an 
Oriental  writer  upwards  of  five  hundred 
years  ago 

"The  old  opinion  was  that  this  lake  was 
unfathomable  ;  indeed,  an  Arabian  traveller 
of  the  ninth  century  does  not  scruple  to  af- 
firm that  he  tried  to  sound  it  with  a  line  of 
four  thousand  yards,  and  failed  in  finding  any 
bottom.  The  assertion  is  perpetuated  in  all 
the  geographers,  and  was  believed  in  the 
country  until  last  year,  when, an  Afshar  girl 
having  thrown  herself  into  the  lake,  in  conse- 
quence of  disappointment  in  a  love  affair, 
the  chief,  a  very  intelligent  man,  was  led  to 
try  its  depth  with  a  line.  The  water  was  so 
heavy  that  the  people  employed  could  not 
tell  when  they  touched  the  bottom,  but 
with  a  line  of  sixty  Persian  yards  the  stone 
came  up  covered  with  mud  ;  they  then  con- 
tinued shortening  the  line,  with  the  same  re- 
sult, until  at  46-Jt  yards  the  stone  came  up 


clean,  having  evidently  not  touched  the  bot- 
tom. The  experiment  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  depth  of  the  lake  may  be  there- 
fore considered  as  ascertained  at  47  Persian 
yards,  or  about  26  fathoms.  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  lake  are  free  from  the  remains 
of  any  buildings,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  a  square  enclosure  of  ruins  surrounds 
it  on  the  four  sides ;  the  buildings  are  chiefly 
of  a  Mohammedan  age,  and  doubtless  belong 
to  the  palace  erected  at  this  spot  by  Abekai 

Khan,  the  Mogul  emperor There 

is  one  particular  mass,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  square,  which  demands  more 
attention.  Porter  considered  this  to  be  a 
ruined  hammam.or  bath,  which  scarcely  de- 
served notice;  but  after  a  minute  examina- 
tion; I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  represent- 
ing the  ancient  Fire  Temple  of  the  province 
of  Azerbijan,  which,  before  the  rise  of  Islam, 
is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
holy  places  in  Persia. 

"  Amid  the  mass  of  crumbling  rubbish,  it 
was  not  very  easy  at  first  to  ascertain  the 
original  design  of  the  building ;  but  after 
some  trouble  I  succeeded:  the  temple  has 
been  a  square  edifice  of  55  feet. 

"  It  was  built  of  bricks,  admirably  baked, 
and  laid  in  a  plaster  which  seems  very  much 
to  resemble  the  Roman  cement  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  so  strong,  indeed,  is  this  cement, 
that  in  some  places  where  the  arch  is  de- 
stroyed the  superincumbent  building  still 
remains  uninjured,  supported  merely  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  each  other  :  the 
outer  wall  is  shown  to  be  fifteen  feet  thick. 
A  high  narrow  vaulted  passage  within  this 
surrounds  the  central  chamber,  and  commu- 
nicates with  it  by  a  large  broad  arch,  upon 
each  of  the  four  faces ;  this  chamber,  where 
the  sacred  fire  was,  I  conclude,  deposited,  is 
supported  by  massive  walls  also  fifteen  feet 
thick:  it  is  roofed  by  a  circular  dome,  and 
measures  inside  ten  paces  square.  The  cen- 
tral chamber  is  noAV  filled  up  with  ruin  and 
rubbish  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  and  the 
dome  is  also  partly  broken  in.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building,  formed  of  layers  of 
bricks,  both  horizontal  and  perpendicular, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Sassanian  ages,  and 
the  similarity  of  design  to  that  of  other 
ruined  fire  temples  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Persia,  I  refer 
the  edifice  without  any  doubt  to  the  same 
class,  though  it  is  possible  that,  under  the 
Mussulman  rule,  it  was  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses. The  interior  of  the  dome  in  the  cen- 
tral chamber  is  coated  with  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  black,  which  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  fire, 
burning  for  centuries  upon  the  altar  under- 
neath. The  central  chamber  is  in  pretty 
good  preservation,  but  the  outer  passage  is 
for  the  greater  part  destroyed,  and  all  round 
the  edifice  outside  there  are  vast  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  debris  of  buildings  attached  to 
the  shrine.  Above,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  superstructure,  to  which,  in  fact,  the 
massive  brick  walls  below  served  as  a  sort  of 
pediment ;  and  that  this  must  have  been  of 
great  height  and  solidity  is  shown  by  the 
foundations  of  immense  hewn  blocks  of  stone 
that  are  still  seen  among  the  ruins  on  the  top 
of  the  domed  chamber.    Here,  I  conjecture, 
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were  the  emblems  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
that  outraged  the  pious  feelings  of  the 
Christian  soldiers  of  Heraclius  ;  and  a  silver 
crescent,  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  cupola, 
seems  to  have  maintained  its  position  even 
long  after  the  establishment  of  Islam. 

"  The  only  other  building  within  the  fort- 
ress that  appears  to  have  any  claim  to  an- 
tiquity is  a  small  square  enclosure  of  four 
walls,  rudely  built  of  unhewn  stone,  near 
the  south-western  face  of  the  fortifications  ; 
part  of  the  left-hand  column  of  the  gateway 
is  still  standing,  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  a 
dark-red  stone,  which  are  cut  into  the  shape 
of  the  outer  half  of  an  octagon,  and  are  also 
carved  with  an  ornamental  pattern.  Two 
fragments  of  a  shaft  are  standing  erect  in 
front  of  the  gateway  ;  two  others  are  lying 
on  the  ground  near  it;  and  within  the  walls 
are  also  two  bases  or  capitals,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  which  ; — all  formed  of  the 
same  dark-red  stone,  that  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  part  of  the  ruins.  I  look- 
ed with  interest  down  the  slope  of  the  hill 
for  the  remains  of  other  walls  besides  the 
one  that  runs  along  the  crest,  but  I  searched 
in'vain:  there  are  certainly  not  at  present 
any  traces  of  a  wall,  except  the  upper  one  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  there  ever  could  have 
been  any  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill.  On  the 
northern  and  western  faces  of  the  hill,  upon 
a  sort  of  long  sloping  platform,  between  the 
steep  acclivity  and  the  lower  valley,  there 
are  traces  of  some  very  extensive  remains, 
but  so  nearly  are  they  levelled  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  that  I  failed  to  ascertain 
anything  of  their  precise  nature.  They 
stretch  away  from  the  hill  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  yards  into  the  plain,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  consisted  of  large  quadrangular 
courts  with  a  few  buildings  attached ;  these 
were  probably  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
nobles,  for  whom  there  was  no  room  within 
the  narrow  circuit  of  the  walls.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  city  must  have  lain  along 
the  banks  of  the  little  stream  that. flows 
down  the  lower  valley ;  and  here,  I  confess, 
the  remains  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  accord 
with  my  idea  of  this  being  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Media.  Immediately  upon 
the  banks  of  the  stream  there  is  certainly  a 
long  line  of  broken  ground,  which  has  been 
evidently  covered  with  buildings,  and  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill  to  the  right  there  are 
also  some  considerable  remains,  which  are 
named  by  the  peasantry  Kelisiyeh,  or  the 
church:  but  still  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  East;  and  it  is  only  after  seeing 
the  broad  level  surface  of  the  desert,  un- 
broken by  the  trace  of  habitation,  which  we 
know  must  have  been  included  within  the 
circuit  of  other  ancient  capitals  not  less  po- 
pulous or  less  celebrated  than  either  of  the 
Median  Ecbatanas,  that  one  can  believe  the 
mighty  city  of  Dejoces  to  have  existed  at 
this  spot. 

"  The  common  popular  tradition  regarding 
the  ruins  of  Takhti-Soleimaun  ascribes  the 
foundation  of  the  palace  to  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David.  He  is  believed  to  have  here 
held  his  regal  court,  and  to  have  invited  the 
queen  of  Rheba,  whom  the  ancients  name 
Balkis,  to  visit  him  at  the  Takht,  from  her 


palace  in  the  city  of  Ushnei.  A  remark- 
able ruin  is  shown  upon  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountains  bearing  north-east  from 
Takhti-Soleimaun,  which  is  named  Takhti- 
Balkis,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Solomon  for  the  summer  residence  of  the 
queen.  The  mountain  was  now  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  road  to  the  summit  was 
described  as  so  difficult  that  I  contented  my- 
self with  examining  the  ruin  with  a  teles- 
cope from  the  plain  below.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  large  artificial  platform,  surmounted  with 
a  few  ruined  walls ;  and,  as  I  learnt  that  the 
building  was  all  rough  unhewn  stone,  I 
judged  it  to  be  a  Sassanian  fortress.  It  is  said 
to  possess  a  magnificent  view  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  that  in  a  clear  day 
the  lake  of  Urumiyah  even  may  be  seen 
from  it. 

"  Among  the  other  marvels  which  are  at- 
tributed, at  this  place,  to  the  wizard  king  is 
a  winding  rocky  ridge  in  the  plain  below  the 
hill,  upon  its  southern  face,  called  the  Azh- 
diha,  or  Dragon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  monster  transformed  into  stone  by 
the  potent  spell  of  Solomon's  signet  ring,  as 
it  was  coming,  open-mouthed,  to  attack  the 
city.  The  ridge  is  about  ten  feet  high  and 
eighty  paces  in  length,  and  has  evidently 
been  formed  by  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the 
water  running  for  a  great  length  of  time  in 
a  narrow  stream  along  it 

"  The  hill  immediately  opposite  to  the 
Takht,  towards  the  west,  is  crowned  by  a 
little  ridge  of  scarped  rock,  in  which  there 
are  said  to  be  a  vast  number  of  natural  ex- 
cavations, which  are  also  called  Tawilehi 
Soleimaun,  or  the  stable  of  Solomon  ;  and 
above  the  ridge,  I  understand,  there  was  an 
old  wall  encircling  the  summit  of  the  hill,  as 
though  it  had  been  used  for  a  place  of  de- 
fence. But  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all 
the  natural  curiosities  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
place  named  Zindani  Soleimaun,  or  Solo- 
mon's prison.  This  is  a  small  conical  hill  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Takht,  in  a  direction  of  N.  70  W  It  rises  up 
very  steeply  from  the  plain,  and  the  summit 
is  crowned  by  a  scarped  rocky  crest,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  ascend.  On  scaling  this 
crest,  I  found  myself  on  the  brink  of  a  most 
terrific  basin,  into  which  it  made  me  at  first 
almost  giddy  to  look.  The  explanation  of 
this  singular  place  was  at  once  apparent.  A 
petrifying  spring,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Takht,  must  at  one  time  have  here  burst 
from  the  ground.  It  must  have  given  birth 
to  the  entire  hill,  rising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  great  interior  fountain,  as  it  gradually 
formed  by  its  deposit  a  rocky  basin  to  con- 
tain the  water  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  basin 
had  risen  to  its  present  enormous  height 
above  the  plain,  some  great  natural  convul- 
sion must  have  suddenly  cut  off  the  supply 
of  water,  causing  the  level  of  the  great  foun- 
tain to  fall  at  the  same  time  to  the  height  at 
which  the  lake  of  the  Takht  appears  now  to 

remain  in  equilibrium 

"  The  tradition  regarding  this  place  pre- 
tends that  it  was  formed  by  Solomon  for  a 
state  prison,  and  certainly  a  more  secure 
dungeon  could  hardly  be  found.  All  the 
well-informed  people  of  the  district,  how- 
ever, perfectly   understood  its  formation  ; 
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and  the  lake  of  the  Takht,  they  say,  some 
day  may  possibly  present  the  same  appear- 
ance. There  are  a  number  of  springs  neiir 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  thermal,  acidulous,  sul- 
phuric, and  calcareous  ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  a  small  basin  with  a  jet  of  water 
in  the  centre  always  playing,  and  the  spring 
still  remaining  at  the  same  level  without 
any  apparent  outlet  for  the  water.  This 
the  Afshars  of  course  regard  as  a  miracle ; 
and,  I  confess,  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
startling  enough  :  however,  I  could  not 
doubt  but  that  there  was  some  fissure  in- 
visible from  above  (though  the  spring  was 
exquisitely  clear)    which    carried    off  the 

water  under  ground 

"  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Takhti-Soleimaun  is  represented 
as  a  perfect  paradise.  The  country  all  around 
is  carpeted  with  the  richest  verdure ;  the 
climate  is  delightful,  and  myriads  of  wild 
flowers  impregnate  the  air  with  fragrance  ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  considered  a  more  agree- 
able yailak  or  summer  pasture  in  all  Persia. 
The  governor  of  Khamseh  frequently  makes 
it  his  summer  residence,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  beyond  the  frontier  of  his 
province  :  and  a  great  part  of  the  Iliyat  of 
Khamseh  and  Garus  also  graze  their  flocks 
during  the  hot  weather  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Takht.  Of  these  Iliyat  the  principal  are 
the  Shah  Sewend,  a  very  large  tribe,  to  be  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  but  chiefly  in 
Irak  and  at  Ardebil ;  the  portion  of  the 
tribe  attached  to  Khamseh  numbers  about 
three  thousand  families,  who  migrate  be- 
tween Takhti-Soleimaun  and  the  warm  val- 
ley of  the  Kizil  Uzen." 


Gilaun,  a  small  province  which  adjoins 
Azerbijaun  to  the  eastward,  lies  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
lower  channel  of  the  Sefeed  Rood,  (or  Kizil 
Uzen,  as  the  river  is  called  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  course,)  which  here  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Caspian.  As  the  shores 
of  that  sea  are  approached,  a  gradual  change 
takes  place  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
scenery.  The  olive  begins  to  become  rare, 
and  a  thick  forest  covers  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  people  lose  the  fresh  colour 
of  the  upper  land,  and  look  sallow  and  less 
athletic. 

Nothing  can  form  a  stronger  contrast  to  the 
high  parched  plains  of  Persia  in  general  than 
the  province  of  Gilaun,  which  is  covered  with 
wood,  low,  damp,  swampy,  and  unhealthy. 
The  people  are  no  longer  found  living  in  large 
villages,  but  are  dispersed,  in  small  parties 
of  four  to  ten  houses,  through  the  forest, 
and  always  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
Their  features  more  resemble  Indians,  and 
the  cattle  are  small,  having  also  the  hump 
peculiar  to  that  country. 1  Rice  is  the  only 
grain  grown  in  the  plains  of  Gilaun,  and  the 
fields  are  constantly  under  water.  There 
are  extensive  plantations  of  mulberry-trees 
— so  thick  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  passing  traveller  from  the  swampy  for- 
ests that  occur  on  all  sides. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is   so  un- 
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healthy  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying— 
"  Whoever  is  tired  of  his  life,  let  him  go  to 
Gilaun  : "  and  the  locality  of  Resht  is  the 
worst,  even  the  natives  bearing  signs  of 
its  malignity.  Fevers,  dropsies,  and  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  are  the  most  com- 
mon disorders ;  and  cutaneous  eruptions 
are  so  common  as  not  to  be  here  considered 
disease.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
Gilaun  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Caspian  provinces :  this  appears  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  prevalence  of  north-east  winds 
blowing  directly  into  this  bend  of  the  Cas- 
pian, here  backed  by  very  high  mountains, 
which  arrest  the  clouds,  and  occasion  their 
descending  in  torrents  of  rain.  To  such  a  de- 
gree does  this  wind  prevail,  that  all  the  trees 
on  the  mountains  are  bent  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. Cotton  will  not  grow,  and  the  fruits 
have  an  acid  and  harsh  taste.  Sugar-canes 
and  orange-trees,  which  abound  in  Mazan- 
deraun,  are  here  only  cultivated  as  ornament- 
al plants.  A  most  singular  phenomenon  is 
said  to  exist  during  the  winter  season.  A 
hot  southerly  wind  sometimes  springs  up, 
which  instantly  changes  the  temperature 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  immediately 
dries  wood  and  other  inflammable  sub- 
stances to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them 
liable  to  take  fire  from  the  slightest  spark. 
The  police  are  sent  round  to  caution  the 
people  to  extinguish  their  fires,  as  many 
serious  accidents  have  taken  place.  This 
generally  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  gale  from  the 
north-east,  bringing  snow  and  rain.  As 
the  mountains  and  high  places  of  Persia 
are  at  that  season  covered  with  snow,  this 
wind  cannot  derive  its  heat  from  coming 
over  them,  nor  are  there  any  satisfactory 
means  of  accounting  for  it. 

Resht,  the  capital  of  Gilaun,  contains  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is — notwithstand- 
ing the  generally  unhealthy  character  of  the 
adjacent  province — one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing places  to  be  found  in  Persia.  The  houses 
are  of  superior  construction,  and  the  streets 
generally  well  paved.  Resht  stands  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  coast ,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  stream  of  the  Sefeed  Rood. 
The  only  other  towns  in  the  province  are 
Enzeli,  (the  port  of  Resht,)  containing  2500 
inhabitants;  Lnhijan,  with  7000;  and  a  few 
unimportant  places.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  no  villages  in  this  province.  The 
peasants  reside  either  in  single  dwellings 
or  in  small  communities,  seldom  exceeding 
eight  houses  :  there  are  bazaars  established 
in  central  situations,  with  fixed  market- 
days;  the  people  have  no  fear  of  leaving 
their  goods  during  the  intervening  time, 
and  perhaps  a  blacksmith,  baker,  and  car- 
penter may  constantly  reside  there.  {Col. 
Monteith.) 


Mazanderaun  resembles  Gilaun  in  its  ge- 
neral features.  Like  that  province,  it  lies 
along  theCaspianshores,and  embraces  a  low- 
land tract  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  Like  Gilaun,  it  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
healthy. The  climate  is  so  moist  as  to  subject 
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the  people  to  fevers, agues, dropsies,  palsies, 
and  many  other  diseases:  the  people  are 
sallow,  and  the  children  weak  and  rickety. 
It  is  a  land  of  snakes  and  frogs — the  former 
chiefly  a  species  of  water-snake.  So  great 
is  the  moisture,  that  the  rice-crops  are 
mowed  down  near  the  ear,  and  placed  to 
dry  upon  the  stubble  ;  otherwise  the  grain 
would  rot. 

In  its  vegetable  produce,  however,  Ma- 
zanderaun is  a  rich  province.  The  sugar- 
cane thrives,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not 
appear  to  prepare  it  beyond  the  first  stage, 
selling  the  juice  in  the  form  of  molasses. 
Cotton  also  grows  luxuriantly ;  the  silk- 
worm is  everywhere  reared:  the  fruit  is 
generally  good,  and  much  of  it  grows  wild. 
The  houses  are  buried  in  vegetation  ;  creep- 
ers, melons,  and  pumpkins,  are  seen  resting 
on  the  roofs,  and  every  house  has  its  gar- 
den. 

The  towns  of  Mazanderaun  are  of  consider- 
able size.  Saree,  which  ranks  as  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  lies  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  mud  wall, 
flanked  by  pentagonal  towers.  But  the 
wall  has  been  broken  through,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  roads,  in  every  direction — 
evidence  of  the  security  from  without  which 
the  people  of  Saree  have  enjoyed.  The 
appearance  of  Saree  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  Persian  towns  in  general.  The  houses 
are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  neatly  tiled; 
some  of  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and, 
although  marks  of  ruin  and  neglect  are 
everywhere  visible,  Saree  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  an  English  village  or 
small  market- town.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century  it  contained  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  but  has  since 
suffered  greatly  from  the  plague. 

Balfurush  (or  Balfroosh),!  to  the  west  by 
north  of  Saree,  is  an  open  town  of  consider- 
able extent,  built  in  the  midst  of  a  forest : 
the  houses  are  scattered  over  a  vast  surface 
of  ground,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  cul- 
tivation. The  population  of  Balfroosh  is 
described  as  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  Saree,  but  from  the  straggling  character 
of  the  town  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  number  of  its  houses.  It 
was  rated  by  Mr.  Baillie  Fraser  (in  1822)  at 
as  high  a  number  as  two  hundred  thousand. 
AVhen  Major  Todd  was  there,  fourteen 
years  later,  Balfroosh  was  slowly  recovering 
from  the  devastations  of  plague  and  cholera, 
by  which  it  had  been  nearly  depopulated. 
Such  are  the  rapid  fluctuations  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  to  which  Oriental  towns 
(and  things  Oriental  in  general,  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  those  that  are  beneath  a 
western  sky)  are  liable  ! 

Balfroosh  has  considerable  trade,  and  its 
bazaars  are  good  and  well  supplied :  its 
port,Meshedi  Ser.on  the  Caspian,  being  the 
place  at  which  all  Hussian  goods  destined 
for  Mazanderaun  are  landed. 

Arnol,  the  third  town  in  Mazanderaun  in 

point  of  size  and  population,  is  to  the  S.  "W. 

of  Balfroosh,  the  road  between  them  passing 

over  a  level   and   well-cultivated   country. 

1  That  is,  "thomart  of  burdens." 


It  is  without  walls  or  defences  of  any  kind. 
A  mountain- str<  am  called  the  Herhaz, 
which  is  at  some  seasons  of  considerable 
volume,  runs  through  it,  flowing  from  an 
opening  in  the  hills  immediately  to  the 
southward.  This  stream  is  crossed  by  a 
narrow  but  substantial  bridge  of  masonry.2 

The  high  peak  of  Demavend— the  loftiest 
amongst  the  extended  chain  of  mountains 
that  bounds  the  province  to  the  southward, 
dividing  the  Ioav  plains  of  Mazanderaun  and 
Gilaun  from  the  table-lands  of  the  interior — 
bears  from  Amol  in  the  direction  of  S.  S.  W., 
at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  This 
mountain  was  ascended  by  Mr.  Thompson 
in  1837 — the  first  occasion  upon  which  any 
European  had  succeeded  in  reaching  its 
summit.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing an  undertaking  of  the  kind  in 
such  a  country  as  Persia  are  greater  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle arises  from  the  suspicion  and  jealousy 
of  the  natives,  who  suppose  that  a  European 
can  have  no  other  object  in  making  such 
an  exertion  of  strength  than  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  to  discover  some  hidden 
stores  of  metals  and  wealth. 

Starting  from  German, a  village  upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  our  travel- 
ler set  out,  accompanied  by  four  guides, 
for  the  summit.  "  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  September  (he  writes)  I  ascended  two 
hours  beyond  German ;  but  the  weather, 
which  had  all  along  been  lowering  and 
sultry,  broke  into  heavy  rain  accompanied 
with  thunder,  which  forced  us  to  take  a 
partial  shelter  under  a  ledge  of  rock, 
where  we  remained  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  succeeding  night.  In  the  morning, 
the  snow  line,  which  had  been  the  night 
before  along  way  above  us,  now  reached  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  place  where  we 
had  bivouacked.  During  the  night  the 
storm  had  expended  itself,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  cold  and  wetting  we  had  got, 
we  started  with  daylight  in  high  spirits  and 
with  strong  expectations  of  reaching  the 
summit  about  noon. 

"  I  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a 
cave  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where,  if 
pressed  for  time,  I  might  remain  during  tire 
night.  I  therefore  provided  myself  with  a 
change  of  clothes,  and  four  days'  provision 
of  bread  for  the  whole  party,  and  deter- 
mined on  remaining  on  the  top  for  that 
time,  in  case  the  weather  should  prove 
cloudy.  I  had  not  ascended,  however,  above 
an  hour,  when  two  of  the  men  refused  to  go 
any  further,  and  in  consequence  the  pro- 
visions and  additional  articles  of  dress  had 
to  be  left  with  them.  With  the  remaining 
two  I  continued  the  ascent;  and  although 
one  of  them  made  great  complaints  of  pain 
in  his  head,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  he 
was  too  necessary  to  allow  him  to  return. 
By  dint  of  promises  of  reward,  and  threats 
of  representing  his  conduct  to  the  Khan,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  the  top.  It 
was  evening,  however,  before  we  reached 
it,  and,  as  the  cold  was  excessive,  as  soon  as 
we  had  done  so  we  repaired  to  the  sulphur 
cave,  which  is  on  the  cast  side,  and  within 

2  Major  E.  d'Arcy  Todd,  in  Journ.  of  Roy.  Geo. 
Soc.  vol.  viii. 
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a  few  feet  of  the  summit.  The  cone,  for 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  soft  rock,  from  which  the 
pure  sulphur  is  dug,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  piece  of  stick,  and  afterwards  carried 
dowu  in  bags  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men 
who  gather  it.  Long  before  our  arrival  at 
the  top  the  whole  mountain  was  wrapped 
in  clouds,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  any  observation,  except  barometrical, 
even  had  I  been  willing  to  risk  the  danger 
of  exposing  the  body,  while  in  a  heated 
state,  to  the  piercing  cold  wind  which  blew 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  distant  fifty  miles  to 
the  northward.  The  cave  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, having  two  divisions ;  the  inner  one, 
which  is  the  largest,  will  not  contain  more 
than  five  or  six  men,  and  in  it  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  high,  so  much  so,  that  in  one 
corner  I  could  not  bear  to  expose  my  hand  to 
the  hot  current  of  air  which  flowed  from  the 
rock.  The  whole  of  the  bottom  of  this  part 
of  the  cave  is  highly  heated.  On  entering, 
we  scraped  together  a  quantity  of  the  dust, 
and  stripping  off  our  goats'-hide  shoes  and 
goats'-hair  stockings,  which  were  wet  with 
passing  through  the  snow,  we  covered  our 
feet  with  ashes,  which  kept  them  sufficiently 
comfortable  during  the  night.  In  the  outer 
division,  where  I  made  observations  of  the 
altitude  with  the  barometer,  the  tempera- 
ture was  at  56°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  this  was 
at  least  20°  below  that  of  the  place  where 
we  slept. 

"  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  so  low  as  to 
oblige  one  to  enter  on  all  fours,  but  as  it 
opened  to  the  east,  and  the  wind  blew  the 
fine  particles  of  snow  into  the  interior  of  the 
cave,  they  were  immediately  melted,  and 
fell  upon  us  like  a  heavy  dew.  In  the  morn- 
ing, my  caoutchouc  cloak  and  clothes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  side  which  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  were  com- 
pletely drenched;  had  we  ventured  to  close 
the  entrance  we  must  have  soon  been  suf- 
focated, from  breathing  a  heated  atmosphere 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphureous  par- 
ticles : — even  as  it  was,  we  all  awoke  with 
severe  headache  and  sickness. 

"  The  sun  in  the  morning  shone  clear  into 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  when  I  supposed 
that  it  had  reached  a  sufficient  altitude  to 
make  the  cold  endurable,  I  went  out  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  observ- 
ations, but  before  I  had  gone  a  few  yards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  my  cloak  and 
clothes,  being  full  of  moisture,  were  frozen 
stiff,  and  the  wind  felt  so  piercingly  cold 
that  a  few  minutes'  rest  would  have  benumb- 
ed us ;  so  that,  however  much  I  regretted  it, 
and  however  anxious  I  was  not  to  leave  the 
place  without  finishing  what  I  intended,  yet 
I  was  obliged  to  run  at  full  speed  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  to  prevent  being  frozen. 
Had  the  four  guides  Avho  started  with  us 
from  German  accompanied  us  to  the  top, 
the  additional  clothing  which  they  carried 
might  have  enabled  us  to  stand  the  cold  at 
the  summit;  but  I  would  recommend  to  any 
one  making  the  same  trip  to  do  it  two 
months  earlier  in  the  season.  By  leaving 
the  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about 
twelve  o'clock  on  a  moonlight  night,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  pass  nearly  the  whole 


day  on  the  summit,  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  noxious  and  heated  vapour  of  the 
cave,  on  leaving  which  at  any  season  there 
is  so  sudden  a  transition  from  a  high  to  a 
low  temperature  as  to  endanger  very  much 
the  health  of  the  person  doing  so. 

"  As  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  sulphureous 
cone,  with  its  crater-shaped  summit,  the 
heated  air  and  steam  issuing  from  its  crevices, 
the  hot  springs  at  its  base,  the  scoria3  and 
pumice  found  upon  its  side, — all  show  that 
it  not  only  was  in  former  times  the  mouth 
of  an  extensive  volcanic  district,  but  that  its 
fires  are  not  yet  extinguished  ; — again  they 
may  be  lit  up,  and  its  action,  whether  by 
earthquake  or  eruption,  may  cause  most 
extensive  changes  on  the  surface  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  volcanic  action  through 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  has  at 
one  time  been  very  great ;  strata  of  rocks 
are  contorted  and  twisted  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  neighbourhood  of  German 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Germseer,  the  hottest 
of  which  shows  a  temperature  of  M8°  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  springs,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  this  place  alone  ;  at  Ask  they  are 
very  numerous,  both  in  the  village  and  its 
neighbourhood,  although  they  are  of  a  tem- 
perature much  inferior  to  those  of  Germseer." 

From  the  barometric  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  it  results  that  the  elevation 
of  the  cave  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain may  be  assumed  as  not  less  than  14,700 
feet  above  the  sea. 


The  province  of  Luristaun  adjoins  Irak  to 
the  southward.  It  embraces  part  of  that  ex- 
tended mountain-range  which  bounds  the 
Persian  highland  upon  its  western  side,  and 
which  stretches  from  the  confines  of  Arme- 
nia to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  To 
the  ancients  these  mountains  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Zagros  ;  they  have  no  general 
appellation  in  modern  geography,  but  are 
variously  known  as  the  mountains  of  Luris- 
taun, the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  and  other 
appellations— derived  either  from  the  tracts 
through  which  they  run,  or  the  wild  and 
semi- barbarous  tribes  by  whom  they  are 
inhabited. 

Luristaun  is  divided  into  two  portions— 
Luri-Buzurg  and  Luri-Kuchuk,  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  Luristaun  :  the  former  is  the 
mountainous  country  cf  the  Eakhtiyaris, 
stretching  from  the  mountains  of  Fars  west- 
ward to  the  river  of  Dizfool ;  the  latter  is  si- 
tuated between  that  river  and  the  plains  of 
Assy  ria, being  bounded  to  the  north  and  south 
by  Kirmanshah  and  Susiana.  The  lesser  Lu- 
ristaun is  again  subdivided  into  two  districts, 
Pish-kuh  and  Pushti-kuh,  —  that  is,  the 
country  before  and  behind  the  mountains, 
with  reference  to  its  position  relatively  to 
the  great  western  chain  of  Persia. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Luristaun  is  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Bakhtiyari  tribe,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  of  the  Uiyat  race.  These 
Bakhtiyari  are  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and, 
like  the  Iliyat  in  general,  very  superior  in  all 
social  and  moral  regards  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  dwell.  Their  open 
and  frank  hospitality  contrasts  favourably 
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with  the  mean  and  cringing  courtesy  of 
the  Persians,  accompanied  as  the  latter  al- 
most uniformly  is  by  deceit  and  treach- 
ery. The  Bakhtiyari  calculate  their  num- 
bers at  about  100,000  houses,  and  the  ac- 
count which  they  give  of  themselves  is 
that  they  came  from  Room,  (a  general  word 
for  Turkey,)  and  that  they  are  not  of  Persian 
origin.  Their  language  has  much  of  the  old 
Farsi  in  it.  The  tribe  is  mostly  spread  in  the 
yailaks  and  kishlaks,  that  is,  summer  and 
winter-quarters,  from  Kirmaun  toKazeroon, 
and  from  Koom  to  Shooster.  They  live  in 
villages  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  houses 
each,  in  difficult  nooks  of  the  mountains 
wherever  they  can  get  water  and  grass,  and 
some  establish  themselves  in  caves  of  re- 
mote and  dangerous  access.  It  is  remark- 
able that  at  a  burial  they  make  the  same 
rejoicings  as  the  Persians  at  a  wedding. 
They  collect  together,  and  dance  round  the 
grave  to  the  sound  of  music  and  singing. 
Should  the  man  about  to  be  buried  have 
been  killed  in  battle,  they  rejoice  the  more, 
for  then  they  look  upon  his  death  as  halal, 
or  guiltless.  Should  he  die  away  from  his 
own  house,  his  relations  set  up  a  cenotaph, 
place  his  cap,  arms,  and  other  effects  upon 
it,  and  dance  as  before.  Their  principal 
stronghold  is  about  two  posts  from  Dizfool, 
and  is  represented  as  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  long,  narrow  defile,  which  it  com- 
mands. 

The  Bakhtiyari  are  now  divided  into  two 
principal  branches,  the  Haft  Leng  and  Chahar 
Leng.  The  word  Leng  in  their  dialect  means 
foot,  and  the  origin  of  the  above  designa- 
tions was,  it  is  said,  produced  by  a  demand 
made  on  the  tribe  in  ancient  times  for  mili- 
tary contributions  in  men  and  horses.  One 
part  of  the  tribe,  the  Haft  Leng,  or  Seven 
Feet,  was  taxed  in  one  seventh  proportion, 
whilst  the  Chahar  Leng,  or  Four  Feet,  was 
taxed  one-fourth.  Their  property  is  cal- 
culated by  numbers  of  horses :  thus  when  in 
one  case  seven  feet,  or  one  horse  and  three 
quarters,  was  levied,  the  other  only  con- 
tributed four  feet,  or  one  horse.  The  Bakh- 
tiyari pride  themselves  much  upon  their 
hospitality,  and  assert  that  any  one  of  their 
old  women  would  go  to  the  length  even  to 
sell  herself  for  a  slave  rather  than  that  a 
guest  should  want  food.  But  at  the  time 
that  this  information  was  received  the  whole 
tribe  was  at  variance  among  themselves, 
and  affrays  among  its  members  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Like  the  Iliyat  tribes  in  general,  the 
Bakhtiyari  are  prone  to  rebellion,  and 
submit  with  reluctance  to  the  dominion 
of  Persia,  for  they  assert  decidedly  that 
they  are  not  of  Persian  origin.  They  do 
not  like  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  rob  them,  whenever  they 
fall  in  their  way.  They  arc  true  to  their 
Khans,  and  will  espouse  their  cause  when- 
ever called  upon  to  do  so.  The  Shah  has 
consequently  many  families  of  them  in  se- 

1  The  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  monarchs 
commenced  with  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  a.  d.  226, 
and  continued  during  the  next  four  centuries. 

2  Description  of  the  Province  of  Khuzistaun. 
RyA.  H.  I.ayard,  Esq.  (Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  vol.  xvi.) 


parate  villages  about  Teheran,  as  hostages 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  remainder, 
and  retains  two  thousand  in  his  pay  as  dis- 
ciplined soldiers. 

Luristaun  contains  no  modern  towns  of 
any  note,  but  it  abounds — as  does  all  western 
and  south-western  Persia — in  ancient  sites, 
many  of  them  of  a  highly  interesting 
character,  and  calculated  to  aid  materially 
in  elucidating  the  records  of  past  history. 
The  detailed  description  of  these,  however, 
though  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  the 
antiquarian,  possesses  little  attraction  for 
the  general  reader.  Here,  as  throughout 
western  Asia,  there  is  everywhere  the  evi- 
dence of  change — unceasing  change.  The 
monuments  of  a  past  age  are  strewn  thickly 
around,  and  the  black  goats'-hair  tent  of  the 
Iliyat  is  pitched  beside  spots  which  more 
than  twenty  centuries  since  were  the  battle- 
fields of  nations,  or  amongst  localities  where 
monarchs  once  held  their  revels.  The  name 
of  Iskender,  or  Alexander — applied  to  many 
of  the  ruins  and  other  remarkable  objects 
in  this  region — is  evidence  of  the  early 
fame  which  they  claim  to  possess,  while  that 
of  Suleimaun  (or  Solomon)  indicates  tradi- 
tion of  a  yet  older  date.  Many  of  the  ruins 
met  with  in  this  part  of  Persia,  however, 
belong  to  the  Sassanian  period.! 


Khuzistaun  is  to  the  south  and  south-west 
of  Luristaun.  It  embraces  a  more  southern 
portion  of  the  mountain-tract,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  plains  that  stretch  thence 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  define 
with  precision  the  true  limits  of  this  or 
other  Persian  provinces,  and  the  boundaries 
that  are  marked  upon  our  maps  of  the  coun- 
try are  liable  to  fluctuate  with  the  power  of 
the  tribes  and  the  ability  of  the  Persian  go- 
vernment to  enforce  its  sway  over  their 
territory.  Khuzistaun  represents  the  Su- 
siana  of  ancient  geography. 

The  following  are  (according  to  Mr.  Lay- 
ard '-)  at  present  generally  considered  as  the 
proper  boundaries  of  Khuzistaun  :— to  the 
north  and  north-east,  the  mountains  of  the 
great  chain  on  which  the  first  snow  usually 
falls.  To  the  west,  the  river  Kerkhah  ;  al- 
though the  pastures  on  its  western  bank  are 
inhabited  by  tribes  under  the  wali  (or  go- 
vernor) of  Hawizah,  and  are  usually  consi- 
dered as  Persian  ground.  To  the  south,  the 
Jerahi  or  Kurdistan  river,  and  a  line  drawn 
across  the  desert  from  the  Kuran  to  the 
Kerkhah,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of 
each  river  with  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  To  the 
east,  the  Kurdistan  river.3  "Within  the  pro- 
vince, therefore,  are  included  the  towns  of 
Shooster,  Dizfool,  and  Hawizah,  with  the 
plain  of  Bam  Hormuz,  and  part  of  the  Bakh- 
tiyari country,  as  well  as  the  plains  over 
which  the  Chab  and  other  Arab  tribes  rove, 
to  the  west  of  the' mountains.  The  whole 
province  may  be  described  as  divided  into 

3  This  river  runs  into  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  a  short  distance  eastward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Shatt-el-Arab,  or  Euphrates.  It  is  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  Karun,  above  the  town  of 
Mohammerah. 
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the  mountains  and  the  plains.  This  division 
is  palpable  and  defined,  both  with  regard  to 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  origin,  manners,  customs,  and  even 
language,  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  general  features,  says  Mr.  Layard, 
of  the  country  between  Kirmanshah  and 
Shiraz  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  A 
lofty  chain  of  mountains,  running  S.  E., 
forms  a  kind  of  nucleus.  Their  summits  are 
frequently  within  the  range  of  perpetual 
snow.  They  are  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys,  which  are  well  watered,  and  possess 
a  generous  soil.  The  bellut  or  oak  abounds ; 
and  other  trees,  such  as  the  walnut,  pome- 
granate, fig,  vine,  &c.,  are  found  in  the 
valleys  and  other  sheltered  places.  These 
mountains  are  the  Yailaks,  or  summer  re- 
sidences of  the  Lur  ti'ibes.  In  them  are 
found  the  sources  of  those  important  rivers 
the  Karun,  Kerkhah,  the  river  of  Dizfool,  the 
Jerrahi  or  Kurdistan  river,  the  Zohreh,  &c. 
They  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  seldom 
contain  petrifactions.  Their  outline  is 
rather  undulating  than  serrated,  though 
they  frequently  rise  into  majestic  peaks. 
To  the  E.  and  W.  of  these,  and  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  sea,  are  found 
highly  fertile  valleys  and  spacious  plains. 
These  valleys  and  plains  are  either  Avatered 
by  rivers  and  streams,  or  OAve  their  fertility 
to  the  accumulation  of  winter  torx-ents, 
which,  rushing  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  finding  no  outlet,  form  a  lake  or  reser- 
voir, which  lasts  till  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Their  soil  is  extremely  rich,  pro- 
ducing corn  and  barley,  and  forming  ex- 
cellent pasture-lands  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Those  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  are  the 
winter  encamping  places  of  the  Lur  Iliyats. 
Beyond  them  there  occurs  a  range  of  hills 
varying  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  in 
height,  running  parallel  with  the  great 
chain,  and  consisting  of  sandstone  and  a 
very  friable  limestone,  much  intermixed 
with  gypsum.  They  contain  but  few  springs 
of  fresh  water,  and  abound  with  pools  of 
naphtha,  or  petroleum,  bitumen,  and  sul- 
phureous or  brackish  water,  and  frequently, 
as  at  the  naphtha  springs  near  Ram  Hormuz, 
have  a  burnt  and  volcanic  appearance.  The 
soil  also  is  generally  covered  with  a  large 
deposit  of  saline  matter.  The  summit  of 
these  hills  is  usually  tabular  ;  their  sides 
furrowed  by  innumerable  torrents,  which 
sweep  down  with  irresistible  violence  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season :  they  are  conse- 
quently precipitous,  and  frequently  inac- 
cessible to  heavily  laden  animals  from  the 
western  side.  On  the  east  they  are  on  a 
level  with  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  range.  They  are  seldom  inhabited  to 
any  considerable  extent,  except  during  the 
winter,  when  rain-water  accumulates  in  the 
bottoms,  and  the  hills  are  then  clothed  with 
grass  and  flowers.  The  soil  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  corn  and  barley,  and  the 
hills  are  in  general  well  wooded  with  the 
bellut,  or  oak,  and  konar.  To  the  west  of 
the  Ioav  hills  are  those  vast  plains  known  by 
the  Persians  as  Arabistaun,  and  stretching 
in  almost  one  uninterrupted  flat  to  the 
Tigris,  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  the  sea.  Such 
are  the  general  features  of  the  whole  of 


the  country  between  30°  and  34°  N.  lati- 
tude. 

The  country  rises  from  the  plains  to  the 
interior  table-lands  by  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain-terraces, or  platforms.  On  leaving  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  extensive 
plain  is  traversed,  in  winter  a  swamp,  in 
summer  parched  by  a  burning  sun.  This 
plain  contains  many  villages,  and  produces 
little  grain  except  corn  and  barley.  It  is 
bounded  to  the  east  by  a  range  of  sandstone 
hills,  the  western  faces  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly precipitous ;  to  the  east,  however, 
they  are  very  little  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  Zeitun.  Zeitun  is  bounded  to  the 
east  by  another  range  equally  precipitous ; 
to  the  west,  however,  they  unite  almost  in- 
sensibly with  the  plain  of  Behbehan.  These 
are  the  Zeitun  hills.  Their  sides  are  fur- 
rowed by  a  thousand  torrents,  and  the  roads 
across  them  are  on  the  Avestern  side  very 
difficult.  The  plain  of  Behbehan  is  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit,  well  suited  to  general  cul- 
tivation; in  the  spring  it  is  clothed  with 
flowers.  Beyond  the  plain  of  Behbehan  rise 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  great  chain.  Among 
these  mountains  are  many  small  plains  and 
rich  valleys.  Their  western  is  much  more 
precipitous  than  their  eastern  face,  and  the 
plain  of  Behbehan  is  some  thousand  feet 
lower  than  Irak  or  Jebal,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  table-land  of  central  Asia. 

Ascending  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bah-mehsher,  (one  of 
the  channels  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,)  the  traveller  crosses  the  extensive 
plains  occupied  by  the  Chab  Arabs.  As  in 
the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  there  is  an 
evident  depression  in  this  land.  The  country 
is  a  very  recent  deposit.  In  the  winter, 
from  the  continued  rains,  it  frequently  be- 
comes a  vast  swamp,  and  is  impracticable 
for  caravans.  Here  there  are  no  remains  to 
be  met  with,  nor  even  the  ruins  of  ancient 
canals.  In  the  summer  no  water  is  to  be 
found  in  this  arid  plain  for  many  miles ;  and 
it  consequently  becomes  uninhabitable.  Near 
the  village  of  Khalf-abad  there  is  a  remark- 
able peak,  from  which  issues  a  continued 
flame,  similar  to  that  of  Kerkook.  The  hills 
interrupted  by  the  Jerrahi  soon  re-appear 
and  meet  the  Karun  at  Ahwaz.  Beyond  the 
Zeitun  chain  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Ram  Hor- 
muz, which  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  suited  to 
grain  of  all  kinds,  and  to  rice,  fruit-trees, 
dates,  &c.  Here  are  the  remains  of  large  ca- 
nals, marking  the  seat  of  an  overflowing  an- 
cient population.  To  the  east  of  Ram  Hormuz 
is  a  range  of  sandstone  and  limestone  hills, 
abounding  in  gypsum,  and  containing  the 
celebrated  white  naphtha  springs  and  the 
bitumen  pits  of  Mei-Dawud.  Their  west- 
ern face  is  broken  and  precipitous.  To 
the  east  they  generally  subside  into  small 
plains  and  valleys.  Their  forms  are  fre- 
quently picturesque,  and  they  are  much 
more  serrated  and  irregular  than  the  great 
range.  In  these  hills  there  are  numerous 
ruins  of  villages,  castles,  and  mountain- 
strongholds —  all  of  the  Sassanian  epoch. 
In  the  rich  valley  of  Mei-Dawud,  to  the 
eastward,  there  are  numerous  remains  of 
ancient  villages,  evidence  of  the  country 
having  once  been  thickly  populated.     There 
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are  many  other  fertile  plains  and  valleys  in 
the  neighbourhood,  divided  by  offsets  from 
the  great  mountain-chain.  Many  of  the  val- 
leys are  thickly  wooded — in  some  cases  with 
gigantic  walnut-trees.  The  plains  often 
possess  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  corn.  Crops  of  barley  and 
other  grain  are  seen  in  the  fields. 

From  the  summit  of  the  high  mountains 
of  Mungasht,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
\ince, the  country  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  sea  of  broken  hills.  The  plains  are,  in 
general,  too  small  to  be  distinctly  distin- 
guished. Beyond  this  confused  mass,  the 
plain  of  Ram  Hormuz  appears  to  stretch  in 
one  uninterrupted  line  to  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 
Few  prospects  are  more  striking  and  more 
sublime  than  the  view  from  this  elevated  po- 
sition. The  hills  and  plains  described  above 
contain  numerous  ruins  of  villages  and 
towns,  all  of  the  same  epoch.  Few  of  them 
are  known  by  any  distinct  name ;  and  they 
are  generally  too  insignificant  to  require 
particular  notice.  The  buildings,  which  are 
of  stone,  united  with  the  usual  cement,  are 
all  low  and  vaulted.  The  hills  are  the  abode 
of  wild  animals  and  game,  and  their  sides 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak  and  other 
trees.  The  wandering  and  degenerate  tribes 
who  now  possess  these  regions  preserve 
strange  and  often  romantic  traditions  re- 
specting the  ruins  of  former  cities  met 
with  in  every  direction,  but  of  which  they 
are  wholly  unable  to  trace  the  origin.  Subter- 
ranean passages,  according  to  them,  connect 
distant  mounds,  and  stories  of  buried  trea- 
sures, guai-ded  by  supernatural  agency,  are 
rife  in  these  lands  of  old  historic  fame  and 
present  decay. 

The  two  large  cities  of  Shooster  and  Diz- 
fool  form  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  Persian  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  revenues  derived  from 
them  alone  amount  to  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate sum  collected  from  the  mountain-tribes 
and  the  Arabs.  Shooster,  however,  no  longer 
enjoys  the  influence  that  it  did  even  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  the  name  alone  remains  of 
that  city  which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  Persia  under  her  more 
favoured  dynasties.  Few  places  have  fallen 
so  suddenly,  even  in  a  country  where  changes 
are  rapid  and  frequent.  The  great  cause 
of  this  decay  has  been  that  which  is  con- 
tributing daily  to  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  part 
of  the  empire — bad  government  and  oppres- 
sion. The  plague  a  few  years  ago  gave  an 
additional  impulse  to  the  fall  of  this  city, 
having  destroyed  nearly  half  the  population 
of  the  province  of  Khuzistaun.  Shooster 
never  recovered  this  blow. 

Shooster  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  low 
range  of  sand-hills  running  parallel  with  the 
great  chain,  and  about  five  farsakhs  distant 
from  it.  The  river  Karun,  immediately  above 
the  town,  is  divided  into  two  branches  ; 
that  to  the  N.  is  the  original  channel  of  the 
river,  that  to  the  S.  is  the  celebrated  Xahri- 
Masrukan,  or  the  artificial  canal  now  called 
the  Abi  (jargar.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
the  Abi  Gargar,the  river  Karun,  and  a  small 
canal  connecting  the  two;  these  form  its  na- 
tural defences :  the  old  walls  are  in  ruins. 
On  a  rock  rising  boldly  from  the  river,  to 


a  considerable  elevation,  stands  the  castle : 
on  one  side  alone  it  is  defended  by  the  river- 
The  high  ground  rapidly  falls  to  the  level  of 
the  city,  and  the  castle  itself  is  commanded 
by  higher  positions:  it  is  consequently  a 
place  of  no  strength,  and  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  defence  even  against  a  Persian  army, 
supposing  the  town  to  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Its  walls  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  unprovided  with  any  de- 
fence. In  the  centre  of  the  castle  there 
is  a  large  and  substantially-built  house, 
which  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  governor 
or  any  other  great  personage  visiting  the 
town.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands 
has  been  perforated,  and  a  subterranean 
canal  is  carried  through  it;  several  shafts 
having  been  dug  down  to  this  canal,  it,  to- 
gether with  the  river,  supplies  the  interior  of 
the  building  with  water.  The  town  itself, 
though  reputed  in  Persia  a  place  of  great 
strength,  is  far  from  being  even  tolerably 
fortified,  but  might  undoubtedly  be  rendered 
a  very  strong  and  important  position. 

Shooster  is  divided  into  twelve  mahallahs, 
or  quarters,  some  of  which,  however,  are  al- 
most in  ruins.  Its  population  is  represented 
as  having  formerly  amounted  to  45,000  souls ; 
at  present  it  does  not  contain  more  than 
10,000.  The  people  of  Shooster  are  not 
wealthy,  but  there  is  less  of  actual  destitu- 
tion and  poverty  than  in  most  other  Persian 
towns.  The  outward  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion  are  strictly  observed;  sey- 
yids  and  moollahs  possess  great  influence 
over  them.  Crimes,  except  on  occasions  of 
popular  ferment,  appear  to  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  Arabic  language  is  generally 
understood,  although  the  Persian  prevails, 
and  the  Arabic  dress  is  at  the  same  time  af- 
fected in  preference  to  that  of  Persia. 

The  political  condition  of  Dizfool  is  in  al- 
most every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Shoos- 
ter; the  two  towns  (which,  however,  are 
separated  by  a  distance  of  25  miles)  are  gener- 
ally spoken  of  in  Persia  as  one.  The  man- 
ners, customs,  and  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  similar.  Unlike  Shooster,  however, 
Dizfool  recovered  after  the  plague  a  part  of 
its  previous  prosperity,  and  its  population  is 
probably  on  the  increase.  It  is  situated  a 
few  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  un- 
even and  stony  ground,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  those  vast  plains  which  stretch 
towards  Hawizah  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 
The  town  is  divided  into  eight  mahallahs,  or 
quarters. 

Dizfool  is  now  the  principal  market  of 
Khuzistaun.  Its  bazaar  is, however,  inferior 
to  that  of  Shooster,  the  merchants  offering 
their  goods  for  sale  chiefly  in  caravanserais, 
or  in  their  own  houses.  Its  population  is 
generally  stated  to  be  twenty  thousand,  and 
may  really  amount  to  about  three-fourths  of 
that  number.  The  houses  are  not  so  well 
built  as  those  of  Shooster,  and  the  streets 
are  narrower  than  in  that  city.  The  river 
of  Dizfool  (the  ancient  Coprates),  which 
flows  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  is  crossed 
by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty  arches  :  its  found- 
ations of  stone  arc  evidently  ancient,  but  its 
upper  portion,  constructed  of  brick,  is  of  more 
recent  date.  The  river  is  fordable  in  several 
places  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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A  few  miles  distant  from  Dizfool,  to  the 
south-westward,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Susa — the  Shushan  of  Scripture.  These  are 
indicated,  like  all  the  ruined  sites  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  by  vast  mounds  of  earth  and 
rubbish,  one  of  which  towers  far  above  the 
others.  The  great  mound  of  Soos  forms  the 
north-western  extremity  of  a  large  irregular 
platform  of  mounds,  which  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  fort  of  the  city,  while  the 
great  tumulus  represents  the  site  of  the 
inner  citadel:  the  height  of  the  lower  plat- 
form is  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet,  that 
of  the  great  mound  about  165  feet.  The 
platform  measures  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
circuit.  The  slope  is  so  steep  as  only  to 
admit  of  ascent  by  two  pathways.  Upon 
the  western  face  of  the  mound  is  a  slab,  with 
a  cuneiform  inscription  engraved  upon  it ; 
this  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  an  obelisk 
which  existed  not  many  years  ago,  erect 
upon  the  summit  of  the  mound,  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  upper  parts  of  it 
are  seen  in  the  plain  below.  At  places 
where  the  interior  of  the  mound  has  been 
exposed  to  view,  owing  to  ravines  formed  in 
it  by  the  rains,  Babylonian  sepulchral  urns 
and  other  remains  are  visible.  The  summit 
of  the  mound  is  thickly  strewn  with  broken 
pottery,  glazed  tiles,  and  kiln-dried  bricks. 
Beyond  the  elevated  platform  extend  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  probably  six  or  seven  miles 
in  circumference ;  they  present  the  same 
appearance  of  irregular  mounds,  covered 
with  bricks  and  broken  pottery,  and  here 
and  there  the  fragment  of  a  shaft  is  seen 
projecting  through  the  soil. 

The  so-called  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  Soos :  it  is  a  modern 
building,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shapoor  river, 
immediately  below  the  great  mound,  several 
of  the  bricks  brought  from  which  have  been 
built  into  it.  In  the  court  is  preserved  a 
capital  of  white  marble,  also  brought  from 
the  great  mound,  and  outside,  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  are  found  two  blocks,  one 
covered  with  a  mutilated  cuneiform  in- 
scription, the  other  sculptured  with  a 
figure  of  a  man  and  two  lions.  Both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  ruins  there  are 
numerous  mounds  and  tumuli,  scattered  over 
the  plain.  This  tract  of  country — the  former 
seat  of  regal  splendour — is  now  prized  by 
the  wandering  Arab  on  account  of  the  rich 
pastures  which  it  furnishes  to  his  flocks. 
Both  the^ruins  themselves  and  the  adjacent 
district  are  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
herbage,  and  in  the  early  spring  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ride  along  the  Shapoor  river  for  the 
luxuriant  grass  that  clothes  its  banks:  the 
country  all  around  is  then  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  the  richest  verdure.  1 

The  town  of  Hawizah — once  among  the 
most  considerable  in  the  province  of 
Khuzistaun — has  within  a  recent  period  be- 
come almost  depopulated,  owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
changes,  natural  as  well  as  social,  to  which 
the  cities  of  these  Oriental  lands  have  always 
been  exposed.  It  stands  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Dizfool,  near  the  banks  of  the  Kerkhah 
river.     The  Kerkhah  formerly  ran  through 

1  Col.  Rawlinson,  in  Journ.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  ix. 


the  town,  a  few  miles  above  which  a 
massive  bank  or  dyke  had  been  constructed 
to  retain  the  waters  necessary  for  irrigation. 
Some  years  since  the  river  had  risen  to  an 
unusual  height  in  the  spring,  and  the  dam, 
which  was  an  ancient  work,  suddenly  gave 
way.  This  occurred  in  the  night,  and  the 
town,  which  in  the  previous  evening  had 
been  traversed  by  a  broad  and  noble  stream, 
in  the  morning  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
waterless  desert.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  immediately  deserted  the  place, 
and  constructed  temporary  huts  near  the 
new  channel  of  the  river ;  while  others 
dug  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  now 
dry,  and  thus  obtained  a  small  supply  of 
water.  As  no  steps  were  taken  to  repair  the 
dam,  the  river  has  not  resumed  its  ancient 
course,  and  the  town  has  consequently 
fallen  into  ruin.  The  lands  also  in  the 
neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  canals  and  water-courses,  have  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Little  water, 
and  that  of  bad  quality,  is  obtained  from  the 
wells.  The  river  divided  itself  into  innu- 
merable small  streams,  formed  vast  marshes, 
and  was  not  again  collected  till  it  had  ad- 
vanced within  eight  miles  above  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  into  which  it  at  length  discharges 
itself.  Thus  none  but  small  boats  can  now 
reach  the  town,  while  formerly  vessels  of 
a  moderate  size  could  ascend  the  stream. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hawizah,  being  without 
water,  joined  the  Arab  tribes  that  usually 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  formed 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  various 
streams  into  which  the  river  is  now  divided. 
About  five  hundred  alone  remained,  and  the 
houses  have  gradually  disappeared. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hawizah  are  chiefly 
Arabs,  who  are  divided  into  four  tribes. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  they  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Kerkhah  and  the 
marshes ;  in  the  winter  and  spring  they 
travel  into  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  where,  at  those  seasons,  they  find 
pasturage  for  their  cattle  and  flocks.5* 

Mohammerah,  a  place  of  growing  import- 
ance, upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  dominions,  has  been  referred  to  in 
a  previous  page  (476). 


The  province  of  Fars  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  Khuzistaun.  It  includes  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  stretches  thence 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  interior,  em- 
bracing the  mountain-terraces  and  included 
valleys  by  which  the  table-land  is  reached. 
These  valleys  are  watered,  fertile,  and  many 
of  them  luxuriantly  clothed  with  the  riches 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  abound  in  forests,  and  their  lower 
slopes  are  covered  with  the  vine  and  other 
fruits.  Fars  includes,  indeed,  the  richest 
portions  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  is 
celebrated  as  such  in  the  songs  of  Oriental 
poets  and  the  fictions  of  Oriental  romance. 
Even  in  the  present  day  the  traveller  finds 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  repute  is  not 
misplaced.     "  While    descending   into    the 

2  Layard,  in  Journ.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xvi. 
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valley  (says  a  late  visitor  of  this  region)  my 
sense  of  smell  was  agreeably  affected  by  the 
perfume  of  the  narcissus,  spread  like  a  white 
carpet  over  the  field  for  the  space  of  many 
miles.  All  our  party  pushed  into  this  rich 
parterre  up  to  their  horses'  girths,  to  enjoy 
the  fragrance  as  much  as  possible.  For  my 
own  part,  I  felt  at  first  some  scruple  in  thus 
treading  down  these  beautiful  and  delicate 
productions  of  nature;  but  I  ended  by  doing 
as  the  others  did— so  easy  is  it  to  yield  to  a 
seductive  example!  This  is  not  an  exag- 
gerated description  of  the  charms  of  Shab- 
bevan,  which  is  said  by  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  poets  to  be  one  of  the  four  terrestrial 
paradises.*  This  valley  is  interspersed  with 
cultivated  fields,  which  produce  cotton,  rice, 
barley,  and  wheat ;  but  wherever  the  ground 
is  left  fallow,  the  narcissus  resumes  its  em- 
pire, and  seems  to  have  fixed  on  Shab-bevan, 
("entrance-defile,")  and  on  the  plains  of 
Behbehan,asits  favourite  places  of  abode."2 
Like  the  other  mountain-territories  of 
Persia,  Fars  is  occupied  by  numerous  tribes 
of  warlike  mountaineers,  from  whom,  the 
government  extract  with  difficulty  a  pecu- 
niary tribute,  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation- 
tax.  The  warlike  deeds  of  the  favourite 
Iliyat  chieftains— the  "Rob  Roys"  of  their 
country,  leviers  of  black-mail  xipon  their 
more  peaceably-disposed  neighbours,  and  sad 
disregarders  of  the  rights  of  meum  and  tuum 
as  recognised  in  our  own  and  similar  police- 
protected  lands — are  perpetuated  in  songs, 
and  their  names  and  exploits  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 
Many  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  which 
the  traveller  here  meets  with  call  to  mind 
the  feudal  ages  of  Europe.  They  consist  of 
the  chief's  fortress — a  castle  resembling  that 
of  the  feudal  baron— enclosed  by  high  walls 
and  flanked  with  turrets.  Around  are  groups 
of  the  habitations  of  his  vassals,  who  live 
under  the  shadow  of  his  protection,  and 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  resisting  his 
enemies. 

Shiraz,  the  chief  city  of  Fars,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  stands 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  4284 
feet  above  the  sea.  Prior  to  the  year  1853, 
when  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, Shiraz  retained  some  share  of  its 
earlier  importance,  and  contained  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  though  still  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  former  wealth  and  splendour. 
Its  position  as  an  important  centre  of  cara- 
van traffic,  on  the  roads  between  Ispahan, 
Kermaun,  Yezd,  and  Bushire,  secures  it  a 
considerable  amount  of  trade.  It  had  also 
some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
with  fire-arms,  and  the  skill  of  its  lapida- 
ries and  enamellers  was  celebrated  through- 
out Persia. 

Shiraz  possesses,  besides,  reputation  of 
another  kind,  as  the  classic  ground  of  Per 
sian  song.  The  poets  Hafiz  and  Sadi — the 
master-spirits  of  the  Oriental  lyre  —  were 
both  natives  of  this  town,  and  their  mauso- 
leums are  amongst  its  most  celebrated  and 
interesting  structures. 

i  The  other  three  are  the  Sogd  of  Samarcand, 
the  Ghutah  (or  plain)  of  Damascus,  and  the 
Nahru-1  Obollah,  i.  e.  the  island  between  that 
river,  the  canal  of  Nahr  Mokal,  and  the  Tigris,  a 


About  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-east-  ' 
ward  of  Shiraz  are  the  ruins  of  another  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  East— Persepolis,  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  age 
of  Alexander.  These  ruins  now  bear  the 
name  of  Istakr — a  name  given  to  the  city 
itself  by  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  western 
Asia  during  the  period  of  the  caliphat. 

The  chief  features  of  the  ruins  are  the 
tall,  slender  columns  which  stand  out  pro- 
minently to  view,  from  which  the  place  has 
obtained  the  descriptive  appellation  of  Tel- 
el-Minar,the  "  hill  of  minarets,"  the  natives 
considering  the  columns  of  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  to  resemble  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques.  The  remains  of  this  magnificent 
capital  lie  in  north  latitude  29°  58',  east 
longitude  53°;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ruins,  as  approached  from  the  south-west,  is 
most  imposing.  They  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  rugged  mountain,  and  the  artificial 
terrace  on  which  they  are  built  commands 
an  immense  plain,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
dark  cliffs.  The  plain  of  the  Merdasht  is 
now,  however,  only  a  swampy  wilderness, 
and  a  few  solitary  columns  and  scattered 
ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  the  splendid 
city  that  once  gave  life  and  animation  to 
the  scene. 

It  is  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  copious  and  accurate 
description  of  Persepolis.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  existing  remains  is  the  Tel- 
el-Minar,  which  represents  the  palace  thus 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  "  This  state- 
ly fabric  or  citadel  was  surrounded  with  a 
treble  Avail ;  the  first  was  sixteen  cubits 
high,  adorned  with  many  sumptuous  build- 
ings and  aspiring  turrets.  The  second  was 
like  to  the  first,  but  as  high  again  as  the 
other.  The  third  was  drawn  like  a  quad- 
rant, four  square,  sixty  cubits  high,  all  of 
the  hardest  marble,  and  so  cemented  as  to 
continue  for  ever.  On  the  four  sides  are 
brazen  gates,  near  to  which  are  gallows  (or 
crosses  of  brass)  twenty  cubits  high  ;  these 
were  raised  to  terrify  the  beholders,  and  the 
other  for  the  better  strengthening  and  for- 
tifying the  place.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
citadel,  about  400  feet  distant,  stood  a  mount 
called  the  Royal  Mount,  for  here  are  all  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings,  many  apartments 
and  little  cells  being  cut  into  the  midst  of 
the  rock  ;  into  which  cells  there  is  no  direct 
passage,  but  the  coffins  with  the  dead  bodies 
are  by  instruments  hoisted  up,  and  so  let 
down  into  these  vaults.  In  this  citadel 
were  many  stately  lodgings,  both  for  the 
king  and  his  soldiers,  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  treasury  chambers  most  com- 
modiously  contrived  for  the  laying  up  of 
money." 

Sir  Robert's  investigations  included  that 
part  of  the  mountain  situated  behind  the 
platform  which  Diodorus  describes,  as  this 
division  of  the  hill  probably  comprises  the 
Royal  Mount,  where  the  tombs  are  found; 
on  the  ground  above  appear  several  mounds 
and  stony  heaps,  marking  three  distinct  lines 
of  walls  and  towers.    The  artificial  plain  on 

little  to  the  S.  W.  of  Basra. 

2  Baron  de  Bode,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  vol.  xiii. 
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which  the  ruins  of  the  city  stand  is  of  very 
j  irregular  shape,  and  the  surface  has  become 
uneven,  from  the  fallen  ruins  and  accu- 
mulated soil ;  but  portions  of  the  native 
rock  show  themselves,  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  original  implements  with 
which  the  mass  has  been  hewn.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  strength  and  beauty  with 
which  the  rocky  terrace  has  been  con- 
structed ;  its  steep  faces  are  formed  of  dark 
grey  marble,  cut  into  gigantic  square  blocks, 
exquisitely  polished,  and  without  mortar, 
fitted  with  such  precision,  that  when  first 
executed  the  platform  must  have  appeared 
as  part  of  the  solid  mountain  itself.  The 
plain  itself  consists  of  three  terraces,  the 
most  elevated  being  wholly  covered  with 
magnificent  buildings.  Along  the  edge  of 
the  lowest  terrace  appear  fragments  like  a 
parapet  wall,  worked  with  the  same  co- 
lossal strength  and  gigantic  proportions 
which  distinguished  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 
The  only  ascent  from  the  plain  to  the 
summit  of  the  platform  is  by  a  magnifi- 
cent staircase  on  its  western  side,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  double  flight  of  steps,  rising 
with  a  gentle  inclination  from  north  and 
south.  The  steps  are  cut  out  of  huge  blocks 
of  marble.  On  reaching  the  platform,  the 
lofty  front  of  an  immense  portal  at  once 
presents  itself,  the  interior  faces  or  jambs 
being  sculptured  into  the  forms  of  two  co- 
lossal bulls  looking  towards  the  west.  The 
heads  of  the  bulls  are  entirely  gone,  and  there 
are  no  remains  of  any  cornice  or  roof  which 
may  have  connectedthe  gateway  at  the  top. 
The  dimensions  of  each  wall  forming  the  side 
of  the  portal  are,  breadth  5  feet,  length  21 
feet,  and  height  30  feet ;  the  walls  are  twelve 
feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
flagged  with  beautifully-polished  slabs  cut 
from  the  neighbouring  rock.  Proceeding 
through  the  portal  24  feet  in  a  direct  line, 
Sir  Robert  found  the  remains  of  four  mag- 
nificent columns;  they  are  placed  22  feet 
apart,  and  21  feet  beyond  them  is  yet  a 
second  portal,  resembling  the  first,  except 
that  the  length  is  only  18  feet,  and  that  the 
bulls  have  wings,  and  human  heads  with 
cylindrical  caps  surmounted  with  a  coronet 
and  roses,  and  surrounded  by  three  bulls' 
horns,  in  all  respects  almost  identical  with 
the  symbolic  images  since  found  at  Khor- 
sabad.  At  the  distance  of  162  feet  to  the 
right  of  this  portal  stands  the  magnificent 
terrace  that  supports  the  multitude  of 
columns  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  One 
intervening  object  arrests  attention,  an  im- 
mense cistern  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  it 
was  filled  with  water  by  means  of  subterra- 
neous aqueducts,  and,  as  another  of  these 
subterranean  channels  runs  in  a  parallel  line 
to  the  west,  a  corresponding  reservoir  pro- 
bably lay  in  that  direction.  Sir  Robert  says 
that  on  drawing  near  the  Chehel  Minar,  or 
Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  the  eye  is  riveted  by 
the  grandeur  and  beautiful  decorations  of 
the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  up  to  them. 
This  superb  approach  consists  of  a  double 
staircase,  projecting  considerably  befoi*e  the 
northern  face  of  the  terrace,  the  whole 
length  being  212  feet ;  and  at  each  extremity, 
east  and  west,  rises  another  range  of  steps. 
Smaller  flights  project  from  the  middle  of 


the  platform.  The  entire  ascent  is  extremely 
gradual,  each  flight  containing  only  thirty 
low  steps,  none  exceeding  four  inches,  and 
the  length  16  feet.  The  whole  front  of  the 
advanced  range  is  covered  with  sculpture. 

Bushire,  on  the  coast  of  Fars,  (120  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Shiraz,)  is  the  principal  seaport 
of  Persia.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  the 
merchants  there  supplying  the  greater  part 
of  Persia  with  Indian  and  European  com- 
modities, for  which  silk  and  bullion  are  the 
principal  returns.  Ships  from  all  parts  of 
India  thus  visit  Bushire,  and  as  many  as 
fourteen  merchant  vessels  may  be  seen  in 
its  haven  at  one  time.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  extremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula,  and 
contains  about  six  hundred  houses,  and  per- 
haps four  hundred  Cajan  huts,  with  two 
mosques,  a  few  baths,  a  caravanserai,  and 
one  Armenian  church.  The  population  in 
1828  was  estimated  at  20,000  individuals; 
but  In  1831  that  dreadful  scourge  the  plague 
raged  with  such  violence  that  in  the  space 
of  two  months  more  than  one- third  of  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  it.  The  town 
was  quite  forsaken,  the  people  fled  for  safety 
to  the  interior,  and  did  not  return  until  they 
were  convinced  that  the  pestilence  had  left 
their  shores.  It  raged  with  unabated  fury 
throughout  the  Persian  Gulf  for  upwards 
of  three  months;  and  during  that  time 
many  towns  on  the  coast  were  entirely  de- 
populated. 

The  town  of  Bushire,  viewed  from  the  an- 
chorage, has  rather  an  imposing  appearance, 
the  square  buildings  erected  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
wind  into  the  apartments  below,  during  the 
hot  weather,  appearing  like  so  many  mina- 
rets or  towers.  The  houses  are  principally 
built  of  sand-stone,  which  makes  the  place 
look  white  and  clean  :  but  immediately  on 
landing  this  entirely  vanishes,  and  it  is  seen 
to  be  both  mean  and  dirty.  The  houses 
are  flat-roofed,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
form  streets  only  six  or  seven  feet  wide. 
The  town  is  bounded  on  the  land  side  by 
a  high  wall,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  flanked 
at  every  two  hundred  yards  by  a  round 
tower  with  loopholes  for  musketry.  It  was 
governed  in  1828  by  a  sheikh  named  Abdool 
Russool;  he  was  a  despotic  tyrant,  and 
guilty  of  every  kind  of  excess  and  cruelty 
towards  his  subjects.  For  a  most  trivial 
offence  he  would  order  the  offenders'  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  or  their  tongues  or  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  even 
blown  from  a  gun.  He  was  so  feared,  that 
the  inhabitants  trembled  at  his  approach ; 
but  in  1832  he  was  assassinated  in  the  de- 
sert, whilst  returning  from  Shiraz,  where 
he  had  been  staying  during  the  virulence  of 
the  plague,  the  assassin  being  supposed  to 
have  been  hired  by  the  prince  of  Shiraz, 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity.  His  son  has 
since  taken  the  reins  of  government. 

The  late  sheikh  of  Bushire  built  a  new 
palace  about  the  centre  of  the  town.  This 
edifice  is  large  and  commodious,  some  of 
the  sitting-rooms  being  fitted  up  with  a 
degree  of  Eastern  splendour  and  elegance. 
The  East  India  Company  has  a  Resident 
at  Bushire,  who  superintends  all  the  politi- 
cal affairs  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  endea- 
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vours  to  preserve  peaee  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes.  The  Resident  was  treated  by 
the  late  sheikh  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
and  was  looked  to  by  the  natives  as  in  some 
manner  their  guardian  from  his  tyrannical 
conduct.  The  "bazaar  is  large,  and  well  sup 
plied  with  almost  every  kind  of  article;  it 
is  close  to  the  landing-place.  Fruit  may  be 
obtained  here  in  great  quantities  all  the 
year  round  ;  it  is  brought  chiefly  from  Shi- 
raz.  In  the  hot  season  water-melons  are 
procured,  large  and  of  delightful  flavour; 
the  grapes  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
the  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  &c,  are  all 
good:  in  the  cold  season  oranges  are  also 
abundant,  with  apples,  pears,  and  pomegran- 
ates ;  and  several  kinds  of  dried  fruits  are  to 
be  obtained.  Bushire  is  famous  for  the  fine- 
ness of  its  poultry.  Fowls  are  very  large, 
sometimes  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  a  mo- 
derate-sized turkey.  The  mutton  is  also 
well  flavoured,  though  the  sheep  are  rather 
small ;  they  have  immense  tails,  like  those 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  are 
brought  chiefly  from  the  interior.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bushire  is 
barren  and  uncultivated.! 


L.vristattn  is  a  small  province  to  the  south- 
ward of  Fars,  and  lying  along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  chief  town,  Lar,  is 
an  inland  place,  with  about  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Some  small  seaports  are  found  upon 
the  coast,  within  the  limits  of  this  province, 
but  none  of  them  possess  any  importance. 
At  its  eastern  extremity,  however,  is  the 
considerable  island  of  Kishrn,  and  beyond  it, 
to  the  eastward,  the  smaller  but  more  fam- 
ous island  of  Ormuz. 

Kishm  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  is  situated  about  nine  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Gombroon.  It  is  sixty  miles 
long,  but  in  the  widest  part  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel,  very  intricate,  but 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships — with  the 
aid,  that  is,  of  a  fair  wind,  and  a  pilot  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  place.  There 
are  many  small  islands  between  it  and  the 
main,  all  low  and  covered  with  wood.  In 
sailing  among  them  trees  arc  thus  on  either 
side,  giving  the  landscape  a  green  and  pic- 
turesque appearance, — a  novelty  upon  the 
generally  arid  coasts  of  Persia. 

Boats  from  all  parts  of  the  gulf  come  to 
Kishm  for  wood,  and  the  island  once  con- 
tained upwards  of  two  hundred  villages  and 
tciwns  ;  but  now  it  cannot  boast  one-half 
of  that  number.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  and  belongs  to  thelmaum  of  Muscat. 
The  natives  live  by  fishing  and  agriculture, 
and  the  island  produces  dates,  wheat,  ana 
vegetables,  sufficient  for  their  subsistence, 
with  a  few  grapes,  mangoes,  and  water- 
melons. They  have  few  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  goats  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers 
and  thrive  well.  The  island  is  much  infest- 
ed with  jackals,  which  prowl  about  by  night, 
tearing  up  the  dead  bodies  from  the  burying- 
ground  and  carrying  off  goats ;  the  natives  are 
thus  obliged  to  bring  in  their  flocks  at  sun- 
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set  and  confine  them  in  an  enclosed  place. 
Antelopes,  partridges,  and  rock-pigeons,  also 
abound,  and  wild  fowl  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  winter  season. 

The  island  of  Kishm  was  the  Oaracta  of 
the  ancients.  Kearchus  describes  it  as  a 
large  island,  full  eight  hundred  stadia  in 
length ,  well  inhabited, producing  vines,  corn, 
and  palm-trees.  Arrian  asserts  that  the  se- 
pulchre of  its  first  monarch  (named  Ery  thras, 
whence  the  neighbouring  sea  derived  the 
name  of  Mare  Erythrseum)  still  remained  on 
the  island ;  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  this  tomb,  but  without  success. 

The  town  of  Kishm  is  situated  on  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island:  it  is  governed 
by  a  sheikh,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
mud  wall  flanked  writh  towers,  on  which  a 
few  old  guns  are  mounted.  The  houses  are 
flat-roofed  and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty  ; 
its  population  is  about  two  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. 

Left  is  a  small  town  containing  about  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  situated  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  close  to  a  small 
channel  formed  by  a  low  wooded  island 
thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Kishm.  It 
was  once  a  piratical  port,  where  the  Jow- 
asimee  pirates  had  one  of  their  strongest 
holds  before  the  expedition  sent  against 
them  from  Bombay  in  1809.  The  town  was 
then  completely  destroyed,  and  has  since 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat. Bassaclore  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  the  principal 
station  for  the  vessels  of  the  Indian  navy 
when  employed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  Resident  at  Bushire. 
There  is  no  town,  but  "only  a  few  scattered 
huts,  and  a  small  bazaar  which  provides 
the  seamen  of  the  different  vessels  with  the 
articles  they  chiefly  require :  the  only  good 
houses  in  the  place  were  built  by  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Bombay  army,  who  were 
stationed  here  when  the  expedition  was  sent 
up  the  Gulf  against  Ras-al-Khaimah  and 
other  piratical  forts.  There  are  a  hospital 
for  seamen,  also  a  billiard-room  and  racket 
court,  the  latter  built  by  subscription 
among  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy, — 
their  only  sources  of  amusement  at  this 
wretched  place.  No  one  but  those  who 
have  actually  been  in  the  Persian  Gulf  can 
imagine  the  extreme  barrenness  and  ster- 
ility of  its  coasts.  Sun-burnt  and  sandy 
regions  lie  on  all  sides;  not  even  a  blade  of 
grass  relieves  the  aching  eye-balls  from  the 
intense  glare  of  the  sand.  The  hot  season, 
which  continues  for  five  months,  is  in- 
tolerable ;  existence  is  then  almost  insup- 
portable ;  the  sun  is  so  powerful  during  the 
day  that  it  is  almost  certainly  fatal  to  expose 
oneself  in  the  least  to  its  influence.  The 
cold  season  in  the  Gulf  is  rather  pleasant:  it 
is  the  only  time  when  cither  Europeans  or 
natives  can  enjoy  any  out-door  recreation. 

The  Portuguese  once  had  possession  of 
Bassadore,  and  the  remains  of  their  fort  and 
town  are  still  visible. 

The  far-famed  island  of  Ormuz  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Kishm,  nearer  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  about  ten  miles  dis- 
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taut  from  the  mainland.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  Ormuz  is  a  mere 
barren  rock,  formed  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Its 
appearance  is  thus  altogether  the  most  deso- 
late that  can  be  imagined :  it  abounds,  how- 
ever, in  iron  and  copper  ore,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  picked  up  in  every  part ;  and 
even  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  is  composed 
of  the  finest  particles  of  iron,  pulverized  by 
the  force  of  the  waves.  It  was  once  the 
emporium  of  all  the  riches  of  India,  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  gems  of  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara,  and  for  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  during  its  prosperity  the 
Portuguese  had  possession  of  it,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  quite  neglected.  The  town 
appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  is 
now  a  complete  mass  of  scattered  ruins.  It 
consisted  of  four  thousand  houses,  and  con- 
tained forty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  it  stood 
on  a  plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
about  three  miles  long  and  two  wide  from 
the  shore  to  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills.  The 
port,  which  was  small,  but  strongly  built  in 
the  European  style  of  architecture,  is  be- 
side a  low  projecting  sandy  point ;  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat, who  keeps  a  small  force  in  it :  he  rents 
the  whole  island  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
salt  which  is  exported.  The  island  has  no 
springs  of  fresh  water,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous reservoirs  or  tanks  (no  doubt  made  by 
the  Portuguese)  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
rain-water. 

The  Portuguese  took  possession  of  Or- 
muz in  1507,  and  retained  it  until  1622, 
when  Shah  Abbas,  then  sovereign  of  Persia, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  demolished 
the  town  and  expelled  the  Portuguese.  At  an 
earlier  period  Ormuz  became  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  when  the 
Mohammedan  religion  was  propagated  in 
that  country.  Here  the  worshippers  of  the 
sun  lived  some  time,  hiding  themselves  in 
rocks  and  caves  from  their  oppressors,  until 
their  subsequent  removal  to  Surat  and  other 
places  upon  the  western  coasts  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula — their  well-known  seat  in 
the  present  day.  The  island  has  an  extra- 
ordinary appearance  when  close  to  it.  The 
hills  are  of  many  different  colours,  in  some 
places  perfectly  white,  so  that  the  tops  ap- 
pear capt  with  snow  (caused  by  the  masses 
of  salt)  ;  in  others  they  are  yellow  from  the 
sulphur,  or  red  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  or 
grey  from  the  copper.  As  the  stranger  gazes 
upon  this  sterile  and  singular-looking  island, 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  the  belief  that 
it  was  once  the  wealthiest  place  in  the 
world,  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  East 
were  wafted  in  such  abundance.  The  well- 
known  lines  of  the  great  poet,  in  which  he 
describes  the  regal  pomp  of  the  rebel  arch- 
angel by  contrast  with  the  wealth  of  this 
now  desolate  spot,  may  not  unnaturally  oc- 
cur to  his  mind : 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

1   Lieut.  Kempthorne,  ibid. 


The  miserable  appearance  which  Ormuz  now 
presents  is  a  most  complete  contrast  to  its 
once  opulent  state.1 


Kirmaun,  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
province  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  extends 
from  the  frontiers  of  Fars  and  Laristaun  to 
the  desert  plains  of  Seistaun  and  Beloochis 
tan.  Its  southern  limits  are  formed  by  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  ocean:  to 
the  northward,  it  stretches  over  a  large  part 
of  the  interior  plateau,  and  includes  an  ex 
tensive  desert-region  known  by  its  name. 

The  city  of  Kirmaun  is  in  the  interior  of 
the  province — situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which 
are  in  April  still  covered  with  snow.  It  is 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  ch-cuit,  wall- 
ed, and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  about  30,000.  The  bazaars  of  Kirmaun  are 
extensive,  though  at  times  but  poorly  stock- 
ed, and  many  ruinous  buildings  are  to  be 
seen  within  the  town.  The  principal  ma- 
nufactures of  the  place  are  shawls  and 
namads  (or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  blan- 
kets), the  latter  of  which  are  the  best  made 
in  Persia.  The  shawls  are  of  various  de- 
scriptions and  patterns,  made  from  the  hair 
of  a  goat  which  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  common  species,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  long  white  hair,  so  long  as 
frequently  to  sweep  the  ground.  Lead  is 
brought  to  the  town  from  the  mountains 
in  the  direction  of  Belooehistan.  About  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Kirmaun  are  the  ruins 
of  a  former  town,  girding  a  hill,  which  is 
crested  by  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  once 
apparently  of  considerable  strength,  and 
completely  commanding  the  present  city.2 

The  valley  in  which  Kirmaun  stands  is  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deserts. 
Across  these  dreary  interior  plains — the  as- 
pect of  which  is  sometimes  diversified  by 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  —  water  is 
only  met  with  at  distant  intervals,  and  is 
then  often  brackish  in  quality.  Wherever 
it  occurs  the  plain  is  cultivated,  and  occa- 
sionally scattered  villages  are  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  gardens  and  a  large 
tract  of  cultivated  land.  But  in  this  wretch- 
ed and  ill  governed  region  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants are  often  plundered  of  their  crops 
by  the  predatory  troops  of  some  rebellious 
chieftain,  and  fare  no  better  from  those  who 
belong  to  the  regular  army  of  the  Shah.  A 
still  worse  devastation  attends  the  ravages 
of  the  locust,  myriads  of  which  sometimes 
darken  the  air.  These  insects  are  still — as 
they  have  always  been — the  scourge  of  the 
Oriental  cultivator.  A  cloud  of  them  settle 
upon  a  corn-field,  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
there  remain  nothing  but  leafless  stalks  to 
repay  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The 
best  pasturages  arc,  throughout  Persia, 
appropriated  by  the  Iliyat  tribes,  who  on 
occasions  of  danger  (from  hostile  forays  or 
the  approach  of  exacting  bodies  of  troops) 
drive  their  flocks  and  herds  into  the  recesses 

2  Serjeant  Gibbon  (Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xi.). 
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of  the  mountains.  Often,  in  the  course  of 
long  marches,  neither  village,  nor  caravan- 
serai, nor  Iliyat  tent  is  to  be  seen — nor,  in- 
deed, traces  of  habitation  of  any  description. 
The  coast-district  of  the  province  in- 
cludes the  town  of  Gombroon,  long  the  most 
considerable  port  of  Persia,  but  now  subject 
to  the  rule  of  a  foreign  power — the  Sultan  of 
Muscat. 

Gombroon,  or,  as  it  is  now  styled,  Bander 
Abassi,  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  little 
importance  until  1622,  when  Shah  Abbas, 
assisted  by  the  English,  drove  the  Portu- 
guese   from    the    island    of    Ormuz,    and 
j  transferred  its  commerce  to  this  port.  Here, 
!  instead  of  being  carried  in  ships  to  Basrah 
I  and  the  northern  ports  of  the  Gulf,  a  very 
considerable  portion   of  the  imports   from 
India  and  Africa  were  landed,  and  trans- 
:  ported  by  means  of  caravans  to  the  interior 
■  parts  of  Persia  and  the  adjacent  countries; 
i  so  that  Gombroon  became  for  a  time  theem- 
i  porium  of  Persia. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  once 
j  had  factories  at  Gombroon.  Merchants  from 
j  all  parts  resorted  to  it,  and  it  seemed  des- 
!  tined  to  attain  the  former  opulence  and 
splendour  of  Ormuz  ;  but  its  commercial 
career  was  more  brief.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  internal 
commotions  and  distracted  state  of  Persia 
frequently  interrupted  the  route  for  long 
periods,  and  the  current  of  trade  became  di- 
verted to  the  northern  ports.  The  route 
through  Gombroon,  however,  conducts  by 
one  of  the  natural  passes  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  and  when  Bushirc,  a  few  years  ago, 
remained  for  some  time  in  a  disturbed  state, 
commerce  found  its  way  again  into  this 
channel.  Even  at  present  the  trade  of 
Gombroon  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  increasing.  In  1827,  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  collected  here  a  revenue  of  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Persian  car- 
pets, tobacco,  and  dried  fruits,  form  its 
exports  ;  and  piece  goods,  Indian  cloths, 
and  china-ware  constitute  its  principal  im- 
ports. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  slope,  which 
approaches  close  to  the  sea  ;  the  houses  are 
few,  and  wretchedly  constructed,  and  the 
people  are  mostly  lodged  in  huts.  They  are 
a  mixed  population,  composed  of  Persians, 
Arabs,  Koords,  with  a  few  Armenians  and 
Bedouins.  Their  number  may  be  estimated 
at  from  four  to  five  thousand.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  English  factory-house  are  still 
standing;  but  that  erected  by  the  Dutch  is 
in  better  repair,  and  serves  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  as  a  residence  during  his  visits  to 
the  port. 


K.HOB.ASSAUW,  an  extensive  province,  oc- 
cupies the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  stretches  far  over 
the  barren  plains  of  the  interior.  Though 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  Oriental  romance 
as  "  that  delightful  province  of  the  sun," 


it  is  in  truth— in  so  far  as  the  greater  por- 
tion is  concerned— the  least  attractive  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  larger  part  of  Khorassaun  consists  of 
the  dreary  plains  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert, 
which  extends  thence  into  the  adjacent  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  on  its  western  frontier.  The 
plain  is  in  many  places  covered  extensively 
with  salt,  and  there  are  no  other  springs 
than  those  of  brackish  water.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wilderness— and  also,  at  distant 
intervals,  among  the  oases  of  its  interior 
— watered  and  cultivated  valleys,  with  gar- 
dens and  corn-fields,  are  met  with  ;  seldom, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  few  gardens  and 
orchards  that  surround  the  towns,  is  the 
landscape  diversified  by  the  foliage  of  trees. 
The  country  is  more  frequently  a  bleak, 
open,  and  uneven  down — or  else  a  sterile 
salt-desert.  Some  of  the  downs,  however, 
yield  harvests  of  grain. 

The  northern  portion  of  Khorassaun  is  of 
more  diversified  aspect,  and  more  generally 
fertile  character,  than  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  country  here  declines  by  succes- 
sive mountain-terraces  to  the  low  plains  of 
Turkestan,  to  the  northward.  Among  the 
mountains  are  enclosed  numerous  fertile  and 
cultivated  valleys,  which  alone  confer  upon 
Khorassaun  its  right  to  the  appellation  of 
"delightful."  But  the  hand  of  the  spoiler— as 
in  so  many  regions  of  the  Oriental  world— is 
at  work,  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  to  imperil  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  All  this  border-tract  is  infested  by 
plundering  hordes  of  Turkomauns,  who  make 
forays  into  the  country  and  carry  off  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery.  Sometimes  the  peo- 
ple of  the  villages,  forced  to  traverse  the  de- 
sert in  order  to  purchase  provisions  for  their 
own  consumption  or  for  the  supply  of  the  ca- 
ravans that  pass  through  their  territory,  fall 
a  prey  to  these  kidnappers,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  peasant  who  has  not  to  tell  the 
story  of  some  member  of  his  family  thus 
carried  off  into  hopeless  captivity.  The 
desert  here  abounds  in  deer  and  wild  asses. 
The  Persians  eat  the  flesh  of  the  latter  and 
regard  it  as  equal  to  venison,  which  it  is 
said  to  resemble  in  flavour. 

The  only  considerable  towns  in  Khoras- 
saun r.re  Mushed  and  Herat.  The  former 
city  contained  not  many  years  ago  as  many 
as  100,000  inhabitants.  At  the  present  time 
the  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
40,000.  The  city  of  Mushed  has  a  striking 
appearance  from  a  distance.  The  walls  em- 
brace a  circuit  of  nearly  seven  miles;  the 
gilded  dome  and  beautiful  minarets  of  the 
mosque  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Imaum 
Riza,  together  with  other  sacred  edifices  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  have  a  pictur- 
esque effect ;  but  on  passing  through  the 
gates  the  traveller  is  much  disappointed— at 
least  half  of  what  was  once  the  city  being 
either  encumbered  with  ruins  or  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  corn-fields. 

Herat,  of  late  years  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  is  described  in  p.  549. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  countries 
which  lie  between  Persia  and  India  consist 
of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  —  the 
former  of  which  is  situated  to  the  north- 
ward, while  the  latter  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  countries 
possess  many  features  in  common,  and  both 
of  them  belong  to  that  elevated  region  of 
western  Asia  which  extends  from  the 
mountain-system  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Afghanistan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  Hindoostan,  on 
the  south  by  Beloochistan,  and  on  the  west 
by  Persia.  In  the  direction  of  east  and  west 
it  stretches  over  about  500  miles  :  in  that  of 
north  and  south  over  between  400  and 
450  miles.  The  area  comprised  within  its 
limits  in  the  present  day  may  be  estimated 
at  220,000  square  miles — which,  however,  is 
much  less  than  the  extent  of  dominion 
formerly  embraced  by  the  kingdom  of  Cau- 
bool  (the  chief  city  of  Afghanistan)  during 
its  nourishing  period. 

Natural  features. — The  north-eastern  part 
of  Afghanistan  is  covered  with  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
system  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  Along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  country  extends  the 
range  of  the  Soleimaun  Mountains,  the 
highest  of  which — called  Takhti-Soleimaun 
(or  the  Throne  of  Solomon)— is  12,000  feet  in 
elevation.  Further  to  the  south,  the  table- 
land of  Beloochistan  is  terminated  on  the 
east  by  the  range  of  the  Hala  Mountains. 
Mountain-chains  of  considerable  extent, 
but  the  elevation  of  which  is  unknown, 
stretch  through  the  interior  of  Beloochistan 
in  an  east  and  west  direction,  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Soleimaun 
range,  between  the  base  of  the  mountains 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus,  extends  a 
long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  called  the 
Derajat  (or  the  Damaun),  which  belongs  to 
the  territory  of  the  Punjaub,  in  the  north- 
west of  Hindoostan,  and  forms  the  British 
frontier  in  this  direction.  The  ascent  from 
this  lower  tract  bordering  on  the  Indus  to 
the  table -lands  of  Afghanistan  lies  through 
rugged  mountain-passes,  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the'sea.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Khyber  pass,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Afghanistan, and  the  Bolan 
pass,  in  the  north-east  of  Beloochistan,  both 
consisting  in  many  places  of  narrow  de- 
files, bordered  on  either  hand  by  high  and 
precipitous  rocks.     These  passes  constitute 

1  Elphinstone  ;  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Caubool. 

2  A  name  given  in  ancient  geography  —  and 
hence  sometimes  extended  into  modern  use— to 
the  mountain-tract  that  stretches  between  the 
western  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  {see  p.  390).     This  mountain  re- 


the  two  great  roads  by  which  India  is 
reached  from  the  westward.  The  passes 
over  the  Hindoo-Koosh  into  the  plains  of 
Turkestan  lie  at  a  still  greater  elevation, 
some  of  them  exceeding  12,000  feet. 

A  large  portion  of  Afghanistan  consists  of 
alternate  rocks,  mountains,  and  deserts. 
The  desert  of  Seistan,  in  its  south-western 
quarter,  is  a  region  of  great  extent,  and  re- 
sembles the  worst  parts  of  the  Arabian  wil- 
derness. But  in  the  more  mountainous  por- 
tions of  the  countries  there  are  numerous 
fertile  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  cultiva- 
tion thrives,  and  which  abound  with  fruits, 
odoriferous  plants,  and  wild  flowers. 

Rivers. — Afghanistan — like  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  Persia — possesses  few  streams 
of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Its  rivers 
partake  of  the  character  of  torrents, — that 
is,  they  are  swelled  into  powerful  streams 
by  the  sudden  floods  from  the  copious  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  but 
rapidly  run  off.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
fordable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Their  volume  of  water  is  often  diminished 
by  the  numerous  drains  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields,  by 
which  a  large  stream  is  sometimes  entirely 
consumed  before  it  reaches  any  other  river. 
It  may  be  observed  of  all  the  rivers  of  Af- 
ghanistan, that  their  size  at  their  mouths  is 
never  equal  to  the  expectations  they  raise 
when  they  first  issue  from  the  mountains.  1 

The  most  important  river  of  Afghanistan 
is  the  Caubool,  which  joins  the  Indus,  after 
an  eastward  course  of  about  300  miles.  The 
Caubool  river  unites  in  its  channel  several 
streams  that  descend  from  the  snowy  sides 
of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  with  others  that  draw 
their  waters  from  the  adjacent  mountains 
to  the  south-west  of  that  region.  "Where 
it  passes  from  the  mountain-region  into  the 
plain,  it  forms  numerous  rapids  and  whirl- 
pools. The  Caubool  joins  the  Indus  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Attock.  Though  a  rapid 
and  powerful  stream,  it  is  fordable  in  many 
places  during  the  dry  weather. 

Another  considerable  river — the  Helmund 
— flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the 
south-westward,  and  is  lost  in  the  lake  of 
Zurrah,  which  is  of  large  size  and  has  no 
outlet.  The  whole  course  of  the  Helmund 
is  about  four  hundred  miles.  It  rises  to 
the  westward  of  the  city  of  Caubool,  upon 
the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisan  range,- 
and  nearly  half  of  its  course  is  through  the 
mountain-region:  issuing  thence  into  the 
cultivated  plains  of  the  Dooraunee  tribes, 
it  passes  through  the  desert  of  Seistan  to 

gion  forms  the  northern  border  of  the  plateau  of 
Iran,  and  constitutes  the  rugged  declivity  of  the 
table-land  rather  than  any  distinct  or  continu- 
ous chain  of  heights.  It  is  to  its  more  eastward 
portion  that  the  term  Paropamisan  properly  ap- 
plies- the  heights  that  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Caubool  river  to  the  southward. 
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its  termination  in  the  lake  of  Zurrali. 
Though  fordable  for  most  part  of  the  year 
throughout  its  course,  the  Helmund  is 
still  a  considerable  stream;  even  in  the 
dry  season  it  is  breast-deep  at  the  fords 
nearest  to  the  place  where  it  leaves  the 
mountains,  and  at  the  time  of  the  melting 
of  the  snow  it  is  a  deep  and  rapid  river. 
The  Urghundaub  and  numerous  other  tribu- 
taries join  the  Helmund..  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  Helmund,  and  the  country 
within  some  distance  on  either  hand,  are 
everywhere  fertile,  and  in  most  places  well 
cultivated.     (Elphinstone.) 

The  Furrak-rood,  a  considerable  stream, 
further  to  the  westward,  also  enters  the  lake 
of  Zurrah,  at  its  northern  extremity.  Seve- 
ral of  the  smaller  streams  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  interior. 

The  lake  of  Zurrah  has  a  circuit  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  very 
shallow,  ana  great  part  of  it  covered  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  morass 
than  a  lake.  The  water,  though  not  salt,  is 
brackish,  and  hardly  drinkable.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lake  there  is  an  island  called  the 
Kohi-Zoor,  or  hill  of  strength,  upon  which 
the  fortress  of  Rustam  formerly  stood.  This 
island  is  still  a  place  of  refuge  for  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores.  The 
edges  of  the  lake,  for  a  considerable  breadth, 
are  choked  with  reeds,  and  the  shores  are 
overgrown  with  similar  vegetation  :  being 
liable  to  inundation,  they  are  full  of  miry 
places  and  pools  of  water.  These  marshes 
and  thickets  (says  Elphinstone)  are  fre- 
quented by  herds  of  oxen,  which  are  fed  by 
a  description  of  men  different  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Seistan:  they  are  said  to  be 
tall  and  stout,  but  black  and  ugly,  with  long 
faces  and  large  black  eyes ;  they  go  almost 
naked,  and  live  in  huts  formed  of  reeds. 
Besides  their  occupation  of  herdsmen,  they 
fish  and  fowl  on  rafts  among  the  rushes  of 
the  lakes. 

The  climate  of  Afghanistan  is  distinguished 
by  great  extremes  of  temperature  :  the  cold 
is  very  severe  in  the  higher  regions,  and  the 
heat  in  the  lower  plains  equally  intense.  As 
a  whole,  Afghanistan  is,  from  its  elevation, 
colder  than  the  countries  of  western  Asia  in 
general,  and  very  much  colder  than  the 
countries  of  southern  Asia.  It  lies,  in- 
deed, wholly  within  the  temperate  zone. 
People  accustomed  to  the  warm  temperature 
of  the  Indian  plains  dread  the  severities  of 
an  Afghan n  winter— and  with  good  reason, 
as  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Anglo-In- 
dian army  during  the  campaigns  of  1842  and 
18  3  conclusively  evinced. 

The  climate  of  Afghanistan,  however, 
varies  extremely  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  but 
still  more  to  the  various  elevations.  The  di- 
rection of  the  prevailing  winds  also  materi- 
ally affects  the  climate:  some  blow  over 
snowy  mountains;  others  are  heated  in 
summer,  and  rendered  cold  in  winter,  by 
their  passage  OVerdi  serls  and  arid  tracts  of 
great  extent;  some  places  are  refreshed  in 
summer  by  breezes  from  moister  countries; 
and  some  are  so  surrounded  by  hills  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  any  wind  at  all. 


Some  of  the  high  and  open  plains  towards 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  table-land  have  ;i 
summer  which  equals  in  temperature  that 
experienced  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
globe,  while  in  winter  the  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  for  several  months.  The  plain  upon 
which  Ghiznee  stands  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  this, and  perhaps  exhibits  greater 
extremes  of  climate  than  any  other  part  of 
Afghanistan.  The  cold  of  Ghiznee  is  spoken 
of  as  excessive,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cold  countries  in  its  neighbourhood. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  in- 
habitants seldom  quit  their  houses;  and 
even  in  the  city  of  Ghiznee  the  snow  has 
been  known  to  lie  deep  for  some  time  after 
the  vernal  equinox.  Traditions  prevail  of 
the  city  having  been  twice  destroyed  by 
falls  of  snow,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants 
were  btiried. 

The  climate  of  the  flat  country  to  the 
south  of  Ghiznee  seems  little  more  mild 
than  that  of  the  city  itself.  In  Kattawauz 
the  snow  is  very  deep  for  upwards  of  three 
months,  and  is  frozen  over,  so  that  men  can 
travel  on  it  without  sinking.  The  streams 
are  frozen,  and  for  part  of  the  winter  will 
bear  even  loaded  camels.  The  summer  is 
scarcely  so  hot  as  that  of  England,  and  only 
one  harvest  is  reaped  in  the  year.  In  the 
country  of  the  Kharotees  the  cold  is  still 
more  severe.  It  is  considerable  in  the  other 
districts, among  the  branches  of  iSoleimaun, 
but  diminishes  towards  the  south.  To  the 
north  of  Ghiznee  the  cold  diminishes  as 
Ave  recede  from  that  city  towards  the  Koh- 
damaun  and  Kohistan,  north  of  Caubool ; 
there  the  cold  increases,  and  continues  to 
increase  as  the  country  rises  towards  the 
ridge  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh.  Caubool  itself, 
being  lower  than  Ghiznee,  and  more  en- 
closed by  hills,  appears  not  to  suffer  so  much 
from  cold.  The  cold  of  the  winter,  if  not 
greater,  is  more  steady  than  that  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  summer  is  hotter  than  ours, 
so  much  so  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  sun  in  that  season. 

The  great  difference  between  the  seasons, 
and  the  quickness  with  which  they  change, 
has  a  striking  effect  on  the  customs  of  the 
Afghaun  nation.  In  winter  the  people  are  all 
clad  in  woollen  garments,  and  in  some  places 
in  clothes  of  felt,  over  which  they  universally 
wear  a  large  great-coat  of  well-tanned  sheep- 
skin, with  long  shaggy  wool  inside.  They 
have  fires  in  their  houses,  and  often  sleep 
round  stoves,  with  their  legs  and  part  of 
their  bodies  covered  by  large  pieces  of  tan- 
ned sheep-skin,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
stove,  so  as  to  confine  the  heat.  They  sel 
dom  leave  their  houses,  unless  when  urgent 
business  requires,  or  when  the  young  men 
go  to  hunt  wolves  in  the  snow.  But  when 
the  vernal  equinox  is  past  the  snow  sud- 
denly disappears,  the  country  is  covered 
with  youn^  grass,  the  buds  burst  forth,  and 
are  soon  followed  by  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
The  inhabitants  leave  their  towns,  and 
spread  over  the  country  on  parties  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  They  change  their  winter 
raiment  for  a  thin  dress  of  chintz  or  cotton, 
and  often  sleep  at  night  under  trees,  or  in 
the  open  air.  The  nourooz,  or  vernal  equi- 
nox, has  always  been  a  time  of  great  re- 
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joicing  in  these  countries;  but  the  Persians 
having  ingrafted  some  fable  about  Ali,  the 
patron  of  their  religious  sect,  upon  this 
ancient  festival,  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
with  the  Mussulmans  of  the  opposite  be- 
lief; and  the  observance  of  it  is  only  pre- 
served by  its  conformity  to  nature,  and  by 
the  arrival  of  the  joyous  season  which  it 
was  intended  to  celebrate. 1 

To  the  eastward  of  the  table-land,  how- 
ever, the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  of 
less  variable  character.  At  Peshawur,  with- 
in the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Caubool 
river,  the  air  is  warm  during  the  day-time 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
though  the  ground  is  covered  with  hoar- 
frost in  the  early  mornings.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  former  month  the  new  grass  is 
found,  springing  up  through  the  withered 
grass  of  the  former  year,  and  some  of  the 
early  trees  are  already  budding.  Tiie  ap- 
proach of  the  spring  is  very  rapid.  In  the 
first  week  of  March,  peach  and  plum  trees 
begin  to  blossom;  apple,  quince,  and  mul- 
berry trees  are  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  the 
second  week  ;  befoi'e  the  end  of  the  mouth 
the  trees  are  already  in  foil  foliage  ;  early  in 
April  barley  begins  to  be  in  ear,  and  the 
process  of  cutting  it  down  is  commenced 
during  the  .first  week  in  May.  From  that 
time  the  heat  increases,  and  is  often  very 
severe,  even  in  the  night,  till  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  a  whole  night  of  strong  hot 
wind  from  the  north-west  is  succeeded  by 
such  a  coolness  in  the  air  as  is  uncomfort- 
able in  the  morning,  but  pleasant  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  This  coolness  is  not  of 
any  great  duration,  and  the  heat  is  at  its  ut- 
most height  toward  ;  the  latter  end  of  June. 
In  the  district  of  Lughman,  however,  to 
the  west  of  Peshawur,  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  prevail.  In  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, while  the  plain  of  Jelalabad.  is  intoler- 
ably sultry,  and  while  the  very  wind  is  so 
hot  as  often  to  occasion  the  death  of  persons 
exposed  to  it,  the  mountain  of  Sufeid  Ivoh 
lifts  its  head,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow, 
immediately  from  the  plain :  the  nearest 
northern  hills  are  cold,  and  the  more  remote 
covered  with  snow;  and  the  table-land  of 
Caubool,  to  the  west  of  Lughman,  enjoys  the 
coolness  and  verdure  of  a  temperate  sum- 
mer. This  contrast  is  a  constant  theme  of 
wonder  to  travellers  from  more  uniform 
climates. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  a  whole,  Afghanistan  must  be  pro- 
nounced dry,  and  little  subject  to  rain, 
clouds,  or  fogs.  Its  annual  heat,  on  an 
average  of  different  places,  is  greater  than 
that  of  England,  and  less  than  that  of  India : 
while  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween summer  and  winter,  and  even  be- 
tween day  and  night,  is  very  much  greater 
than  in  either  of  those  countries.  The  size 
and  physical  strength  of  its  hardy  popula- 
tion indicate  conditions  of  climate  alto- 
gether different  from  those  that  belong  to 
the  hotter  countries  of  southern  Asia,  and 
are  evidence  of  its  general  hcalthfulness. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Afghanistan 
are  those  of  the  warm  temperate  zone.  Many 
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of  the  European  trees  are  common,  and  the 
finest  fruits  of  our  own  country  are  found 
in  a  wild  condition.  Pines  are  common  in 
the  mountains,  amongst  which  are  also 
found  two  kinds  of  oak,  the  cedar,  a  gigan- 
tic cypress,  together  with  the  walnut  and 
the  wild  olive.  The  pistachio-nut  grows 
wild  in  the  Ilindoo-Koosh.  Upon  the  plains 
the  commonest  wild  trees  are  the  mulberry, 
the  tamarisk,  the  willow,  (of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,)  with  the  plane  and 
the  poplar.  The  English  flowers — such  as 
the  rose,  the  jessamine,  narcissus,  hyacinth, 
tuberose,  stock,  and  others,  are  found  in 
gardens,  and  many  of  them  grow  wild.  The 
East  is,  indeed,  the  original  and  native  seat 
of  these  and  other  plants  now  naturalized 
in  western  Europe. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  Afghanistan. 
The  lion  is  rarely  met  with,  excepting  in  the 
hilly  country  about  Caubool,  and  even  there 
it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  common.  The 
tiger  is  much  more  numerously  dispersed. 
Tigers  are  found  in  most  of  the  countries 
east  of  the  range  of  Soleimaun,  and  it  is  there 
that  leopards  are  most  common.  They  are, 
however,  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the 
woody  parts  of  Afghanistan. 

Wolves, hyamas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares, 
are  common  everywhere.  The  wolves  are 
particularly  formidable  during  the  winter  in 
cold  countries,  when  they  form  into  troops, 
frequently  destroy  cattle,  and  sometimes 
even  attack  men.  The  hyaenas  never  hunt 
in  bodies,  but  they  will  sometimes  attack  a 
bullock  singly :  and  both  they  and  the  wolves 
always  make  great  havoc  among  the  sheep. 
Hares  are  kept  for  the  market  at  Caubool, 
and  two  sell  for  a  rupee. 

Bears  are  very  common  in  all  the  Avooded 
mountains,  but  they  seldom  quit  their 
haunts,  except  where  the  sugar-cane  is 
planted,  which  tempts  them  into  the  culti- 
vated lands.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  the  black  bear  of  India,  the 
other  is  a  dirty  white,  or  rather  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

Wild  boars  abound  in  Persia  and  India, 
but  are  rare  in  Caubool ;  and  the  wild  ass 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Dooraunee 
country,  the  Gurmseer,  and  the  sandy  country 
south  of  Candahar.  Many  kinds  of  deer,  in 
which  the  elk  is  included,  are  found  in  all 
the  mountains  ;  but  antelopes  are  rare,  and 
confined  to  the  plains.  The  wild  sheep  and 
wild  goat  are  common  in  the  eastern  hills. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  deer  species  is 
one  (called  Putizeti  in  Persian)  remarka- 
ble for  the  size  of  its  horns,  and  for  the 
strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell  of  its 
body.  The  vulgar  believe  that  it  lives  on 
snakes  ;  and  a  hard  green  substance,  about 
the  size  of  a  Windsor-bean, is  found  in  some 
part  of  it,  which  is  reckoned  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 

The  other  wild  animals  are  porcupines, 
hedgehogs,  and  monkeys,  (which  last  are 
found  in  the  north-east  part  of  Afghanis- 
tan,) ichneumons,  ferrets,  and  wild  dogs. 

The  elephant  is  only  brought  hither  from  i 
India  for  the  service  of  royalty.   Horses  are 
numerously  bred,  and  are  supplied  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Indian  market.    The  camel 
is  the  animal  most  generally  employed  for 
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carriage.  The  ox  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
plough.  The  pastoral  tribes  rear  vast  num- 
bers of  sheep,  chiefly  of  the  kind  with 
broad  flat  tails.  Goats  are  common  among 
the  mountains.  Dogs  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  of  superior  quality.  The 
greyhounds  are  excellent;  they  are  bred  in 
large  numbers  by  the  pastoral  tribes,  who 
are  much  addicted  to  hunting. 

Reptiles  are  not  numerous,  but  scorpions 
are  common  in  the  hotter  tracts.  Flights  of 
locusts— everywhere  the  scourge  of  western 
Asia — occasionally  commit  their  accustomed 
devastation  upon  the  crops,  but  they  are  less 
common  than  in  Persia  and  the  countries 
further  westward. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals,  are 
believed  to  be  abundant  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  gold  is 
found  in  the  streams  that  flow  from  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.  Coal  also  occurs,  and  rock- 
salt  is  everywhere  abundant. 

Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  the 
countries  between  India  and  Persia  is  pro- 
bably from  six  to  seven  millions  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Afghanistan  embrace  about  five 
millions  of  these. 

The  Afghauns  Proper  constitute  numerous 
distinct  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  important 
are  the  Dooraunees,  the  Berdooraunees,  the 
Ghiljies,and  the  Caukers.  These  are  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  clans,  or  families,  each 
under  its  own  chieftain,  and  the  habits  of 
which  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of 
the  former  Highland  elans  of  Scotland.  The 
government  is  of  a  patriarchal  kind,  and 
only  a  nominal  subjection  is  paid  to  the 
general  ruler  of  the  country.  The  several 
divisions  of  the  greater  tribes  retain  the 
common  name,  and  preserve  in  many  respects 
a  community  of  blood  and  interests. 

The  name  of  Oolooss  is  applied  either  to  a 
whole  tribe,  or  to  one  of  these  smaller  and 
independent  branches.  The  word  seems  to 
mean  a  clannish  commonwealth.  An  Oolooss 
is  divided  into  several  branches,  each  under 
its  own  chief,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
chief  of  the  Oolooss.  These  branches  are 
again  divided,  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
(more  or  less  often  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Oolooss),  till  the  last  subdivision  contains 
but  a  few  families.  Each  subdivision  has  its 
chief  man,  subordinate  to  the  chief  of  the 
division  in  which  it  is  comprehended.  Each 
of  these  branches  has  its  proper  name  taken 
from  its  own  immediate  ancestor. 

The  chief  of  an  Oolooss  is  called  a  Khan. 
He  is  always  chosen  from  the  oldest  family 
of  the  Oolooss.  In  most  cases  the  selection 
rests  with  the  king,  who  can  remove  a  Khan 
at  pleasure,  appointing  one  of  his  relations 
in  his  stead.  In  some  Ooloosses  the  Khan 
is  elected  by  the  people.  In  both  cases 
some  attention  is  paid  to  primogeniture  ; 
but  more  to  age,  experience,  and  character. 
This  unsettled  succession  occasions  many 
disputes.  When  the  Khan  dies,  two  or 
more  of  his  sons  or  nephews  endeavour  to 
make  parties  in  the  tribe,  to  conciliate  the 
king  by  promises  of  contributions  or  attach- 
ment, and  to  bribe  his  ministers.  The  un- 
successful party  continues  his  exertions 
after  the  successor  is  chosen.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  part  of  the  Oolooss  secedes  with 


him.  More  frequently  he  continues  his  in- 
trigues at  court,  or  stirs  up  open  war  in  the 
Oolooss,  in  which  he  is  sometimes  supported 
by  a  hostile  tribe.  During  civil  wars  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  command  of 
an  Oolooss  sometimes  joins  the  pretender  to 
the  throne,  and  is  brought  into  power  on 
the  success  of  his  party. 

The  head  of  a  subordinate  division  is 
always  elected  by  the  people  from  the  oldest 
family  in  it ;  except  in  the  lowest  subdi- 
vision, where  the  superiority  is  often  na- 
tural, as  when  an  old  man  is  head  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  families  formed  by  his  sons, 
nephews,  and  grandchildren. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Oolooss 
is  carried  on  by  the  Khan,  and  by  assemblies 
of  the  heads  of  divisions.  These  assemblies 
arc  called  Jeergas.  The  Khan  presides  in 
the  principal  Jeerga. 

In  cases  of  little  consequence,  or  on  an 
emergency,  the  Khan  acts  without  consult- 
ing the  Jeergas,  who  on  similar  occasions 
give  their  opinion  without  consulting  the 
Jeerga  below  them  ;  but  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, when  circumstances  will  admit, 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  tribe  are  ascer- 
tained before  anything  is  decided. 

Throughout  all  the  tribes,  the  clannish 
attachment  of  the  Afghauns,  unlike  that  of 
the  Highlanders,  is  rather  to  the  community 
than  to  the  chief;  and  though,  in  their  no- 
tion of  their  Khan,  the  idea  of  a  magistrate 
set  up  for  the  public  good  is  certainly  mixed 
with  that  of  a  patriarchal  and  natural  supe- 
rior, yet  the  former  impression  will  always 
be  found  to  be  the  strongest.  According  y, 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  so  commonly 
exercised  by  chiefs  in  the  Highlands,  when 
clanship  was  in  its  vigour,  is  scarcely  ever 
possessed  by  an  Afghaun  Khan  :  and  it  is  but 
rarely  that  the  personal  interests  of  the 
Khan  would  lead  a  tribe  to  take  any  step 
inconsistent  with  its  own  honour  or  ad- 
vantage. 

The  general  law  of  the  entire  Afghaun  na- 
tion is  that  of  Mohammed,  which  is  adopted 
in  civil  actions  in  the  Ooloosses  also ;  but 
their  peculiar  code,  and  the  only  one  applied 
to  their  internal  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  is  the  Pooshtoon-wullee,  or  usage  of 
the  Afghauns ;  a  rude  system  of  customary 
law  founded  on  principles  such  as  one  would 
suppose  to  have  prevailed  before  the  insti- 
tution of  civil  government. 

The  opinion  that  it  is  every  man's  right 
and  duty  to  do  himself  justice,  and  to  re- 
venge his  own  injuries,  is  by  no  means  era- 
dicated from  among  the  Afghauns  ;  and  the 
right  of  the  society  even  to  restrain  the 
reasonable  passions  of  individuals,  and  to 
take  the  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  into  its  own  hands,  is  sel- 
dom present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  people. 
The  former  practice  has,  indeed,  taken  root 
in  the  habits  of  the  Afghaun  nation,  and 
although  in  most  parts  of  their  country 
justice  might  now  be  obtained  by  other 
means,  and  though  private  revenge  is  every- 
where preached  against  by  the  Moollahs, 
and  forbidden  by  the  government,  yet  it 
is  still  lawful,  and  even  honourable,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  to  seek  that  mode  of 
redress.     The  injured  party  is  considered  to 
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be  entitled  to  strict  retaliation  on  the  ag- 
gressor ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  so  on.  If  the  offender  be  out  of 
his  power,  he  may  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
a  relation,  and  in  some  cases  on  any  man  of 
the  tribe.  If  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
this  right  occur,  he  may  defer  his  revenge 
for  years  ;  but  it  is  disgraceful  to  neglect  or 
abandon  it  entirely,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
his  relations,  and  sometimes  on  his  tribe,  to 
assist  his  retaliation.  Feuds  are  thus  often 
transmitted  from  father  to  sou  for  several 
generations. 

Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan, 
besides  the  Afghauns  Proper,  there  are  se- 
veral other  races,  as  the  Taujiks,  the  Ha- 
zarehs,  and  the  Kuzzilbashes  (or  Persian 
Toorks).  The  Taujiks  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  country,  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  are  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious. Many  of  the  Afghaun  tribes  dwell 
principally  in  tents,  though  others  lead  a 
more  settled  life.  Those  of  the  Afghauns 
(properly  so  called)  who  dwell  in  tents  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  country,  where  they  probably  amount 
to  half  the  population:  in  the  east  the 
dwellers  in  towns  greatly  predominate. 

The  manners  of  the  Afghauns  are  frank  and 
open,  and  their  general  bearing  manly  and 
independent.  Yet  treachery  forms  no  un- 
important part  of  their  character,  and,  in- 
deed, enters  more  or  less  into  the  character 
of  all  Orientals.  In  fact,  they  exhibit  a 
mixture  of  generosity  and  rapacity,  of  sym- 
pathy and  indifference,  which  is  a  puzzle  to 
the  people  of  civilized  nations,  but  which  is 
common  enough  among  similar  semi-bar- 
barian tribes,  and  especially  amongst  those 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Hospitality  is  a 
recognised  virtue  with  them;  yet,  after  the 
fulfilment  of  its  duties,  they  would  readily 
plunder  their  departed  guest.  His  bitterest 
enemy  is  safe  while  beneath  the  roof  ex- 
tent of  the  Afghaun  ;  withdrawn  from  that 
protection,  he  becomes  exposed  to  rapine  or 
to  the  worst  of  violence. 

The  Afghauns  are  uniformly  followers  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunnite,  or  orthodox,  persuasion. 
Hence  they  are  opposed  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  the  Persians,  who  are  Shee-ites. 
Tiiis  difference,  as  we  have  remarked  in  a 
previous  page,  creates  a  bitter  enmity  be- 
tween the  sects.  The  unlearned  part  of 
the  Afghaun  nation  consider  a  Shee-ite  as 
more  an  infidel  than  even  a  Hindoo,  and 
they  have  a  greater  aversion  to  the  Persians 
on  the  score  of  their  heterodox  faith  than 
for  all  the  injuries  which  the  country  has 
suffered  at  their  hands.  Towards  the  fol- 
lowers of  other  religions  they  are,  on  the 
whole, tolerant.  Like  all  Mohammedans, they 
hold  indeed  that  no  infidel  can  be  saved — 
(an  amiable  weakness,  it  may  be  presumed, 
and  one  that  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Moslem  church) — and  think 
that  it  is  lawful,  and  even  meritorious,  to 
make  war  upon  unbelievers,  and  even  to 
put  them  to  death,  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
fusing the  alternative  of  submission  to  the 
Mohammedan  creed.  Put  their  practice  is 
tolerant,  and  they  allow  Hindoos  and  others 
the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 


The  people  of  this  wild  mountain-land — 
semi-barbarian  in  character — are  naturally 
superstitious.  All  the  Afghauns  believe  in 
alchymy  and  magic, and  their  learned  men — 
like  the  philosophers  of  Europe  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  down  even  to  a  recent  period 
— sometimes  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Many  illustrations 
might  be  given  of  the  imaginative  and  often 
romantic  character  of  their  superstitions. 
The  following  are  examples. 

"  Near  Candahar  is  a  cave  called  the  cave 
of  Jumsheed,  to  the  end  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate,  apparently  on  account 
of  a  torrent  which  obstructs  the  passage; 
but  the  Afghauns  relate  that  after  advancing 
a  certain  distance,  one  hears  the  roar  of 
winds  and  the  rushing  of  waters,  and  that 
all  progress  is  soon  stopped  by  a  wheel  armed 
with  swords,  which  is  whirled  round  with 
such  force  and  velocity  as  threaten  to  an- 
nihilate everything  that  approaches  it. 
Some  bold  adventurers,  however,  have  over- 
come these  obstacles,  and  reached  a  most 
enchanting  garden  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  They  describe  the  verdure  of  this  de- 
licious region,  its  bowers,  woods,  and  lawns ; 
its  transparent  streams,  and  its  flowers  of  a 
thousand  brilliant  hues,  as  far  surpassing 
any  scene  that  human  imagination  can 
figure  ;  whilst  the  exquisite  fruits,  the  per- 
fumed breezes,  and  the  ravishing  music 
which  for  ever  resounds,  are  equal  to  the 
warmest  pictures  of  the  Mohammedan  pa- 
radise. 

"  The  Afghauns  believe  each  of  the  numer- 
ous solitudes  in  the  mountains  and  deserts 
of  their  country  to  be  inhabited  by  a  lonely 
dsemonj  whom  they  call  the  Ghoollee  Peea- 
baun  (the  Goule  or  spirit  of  the  waste): 
they  represent  him  as  a  gigantic  and  fright- 
ful spectre,  who  devours  any  passenger 
whom  chance  may  bring  within  his  haunts. 
It  is  to  this  spirit  that  they  ascribe  the 
illusion  by  which  travellers  are  often  led 
to  believe  that  they  see  sheets  of  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  they  figure 
him  watching  near,  to  seize  the  unhappy 
wanderer  who  maybe  misled  by  his  artifice, 
and  tear  him  to  pieces."     (FA2)hinstone.) 

The  language  of  the  Afghauns  is  called 
Pushtoo,  a  dialect  which  presents  essential 
differences  from  the  Persian,  though  it  con- 
tains many  words  introduced  from  that 
tongue,  and  is  commonly  written  in  the 
Persian  characters.  The  Pushtoo,  though 
rather  rough,  is  a  manly  language,  and  not 
unpleasing  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  Oriental 
tongues.  All  the  Pushtoo  literature  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  and  appears  to 
have  been  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
Persian. 

Industrial  pursuits. —  Many  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  are  predatory  wanderers.  Agri- 
culture is  not  much  pursued,  and  indeed 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  unsuited 
for  it.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  abundant 
in  the  valleys,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains,  are  grown  ;  together  with  sugar-cane 
and  indigo  in  particular  localities.  Poth 
madder  and  tobacco  are  also  raised  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  domestic 
animals  of  Afghanistan  are  the  horse,  camel, 
mule,  ass, ox,  sheep,  and  goat:  the  camel  is 
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the  principal  beast  of  burden,  and  the  ox  is 
used  chiefly  for  the  plough.  Horses  are 
reared  in  large  numbers,  and  are  exported 
to  India. 

The  only  manufactures  are  coarse  fabrics 
of  cotton  and  wool,  with  a  few  matchlocks 
and  other  fire-arms.  The  commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  interchange  of  the  productions 
of  Persia,  India,  and  Turkestan,  and  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  caravans.  Among 
the  exports  (chiefly  to  India)  are  horses, 
furs,  madder,  saffron,  assafo?tida,  tobacco, 
almonds,  nuts,  and  other  fruits.  To  Persia 
and  Turkestan  are  exported  shawls,  turbans, 
chintz,  brocades,  muslins,  cotton  cloths, 
silks,  and  other  articles  of  Indian  prodvice. 
Indigo,  sugar,  and  spices,  besides  the  fabrics 
above  mentioned,  are  imported  from  India, 
— raw  silk  arid  corn  from  Persia, — and  many 
articles  of  European  manufacture  (as  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  &c.)  from  Russia,  by  way  of 
Turkestan.  Some  of  the  Afghaun  merchants, 
engaged  in  this  carrying-trade  are  men  of 
great  wealth,  and  possess  many  thousand 
camels. 

The  political  conditio?),  of  Afghanistan  is 
unsettled.  The  country  is  now  split  up  into 
three  principal  sovereignties  —  those  of 
Caubool,  Candahar,  and  Herat,  each  under 
the  government  of  a  native  ruler,  or  Khan. 
The  power  of  these  chiefs,  and  the  extent  of 
territory  belonging  to  each,  is  continually 
fluctuating,  alike  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and  the  intrigues  common  to  Ori- 
ental courts. 

Informer  times  the  whole  of  Afghanistan, 
with  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions, was  comprehended  within  the  king- 
dom of  Caubool.  The  countries  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Caubool  once  ex- 
tended over  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  in  India, 
to  Mushed,  in  the  north-eastern  province  of 
Persia.  In  breadth  they  reached  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
space  including  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles.  Within 
these  vast  limits  was  included  the  entire 
province  of  the  Punjaub,  since  brought 
under  British  rule.  Put  this  widely  ex- 
tended empire — brought  together  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  ener- 
getic rule  of  Ahmed  Shah  —  had  already 
undergone  material  diminution  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  The 
events  which  led,  at  a  more  recent  period,  to 
the  ill-judged  and  unfortunate  interference 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  government  in  the  do- 
mestic politics  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  ensued,  will 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
readers.  The  disasters  which  marked  the 
close  of  1841  and  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year,  were,  it  is  true,  amply 
avenged  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  but  a  bit- 
ter feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  British 
power  was  engendered  in  the  minus  of  the 
Afghaun  population,  and  the  main  object  Tor 
which  the  expedition  hud  been  und< 
— the  re-establishment  on  the  throne  of  Cau- 
bool of  a  prince  whose  misgovernmenl  had 
caused  his  expulsion  bv  his  subjects — was, 
after  all,  not  accomplished.  The  folly  of 
measuring  the  wants,  habits,  and  policy  of 


a  wild  and  semi-barbarous  nation  —  versed 
in  Oriental  intrigue,  as  well  as  possessing 
a  strength  and  daring,  an  energy  and  hardi- 
hood, not  always  common  to  Oriental  peo- 
ple—  by  the  standard  of  European  judg- 
ment, was  strikingly  shown  upon  occasion 
of  this  ill-advised  and  needless  war.  The 
difference  between  English  and  Oriental 
habits  of  thought  is  ably  illustrated  in  the 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  differ- 
ent aspect  under  which  the  same  region 
appears  respectively  to  a  traveller  from 
England  or  to  one  from  India. 

"  If  a  man  could  be  transported  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Afghaun  country,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, or  Tartary,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the 
wide  and  unfrequented  deserts,  and  the 
mountains  covered  with  perennial  snow. 
Even  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country 
he  would  discover  a  wild  assemblage  of  hills 
and  wastes,  unmarked  by  enclosures,  not 
embellished  by  trees,  and  destitute  of  navi- 
gable canals,  public  roads,  and  all  the  great 
and  elaborate  productions  of  human  in- 
dustry and  refinement.  He  would  find  the 
towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each  other  ; 
and  he  would  look  in  vain  for  inns  or  other 
conveniences  which  a  traveller  would  meet 
with  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  he  would  sometimes  be  delighted  with 
the  fertility  and  populousness  of  particular 
plains  and  valleys,  where  he  would  see  the 
productions  of  Europe  mingled  in  profusion 
with  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  land 
laboured  with  an  industry  and  judgment 
nowhere  surpassed.  He  would  see  the  in- 
habitants following  their  flocks  in  tents,  or 
assembled  in  villages,  to  which  the  terraced 
roofs  and  mud  walls  give  an  appearance 
entirely  new.  He  would  be  struck  at  first 
with  their  high  and  even  harsh  features, 
their  sun-burnt  countenances,  their  long 
beards,  their  loose  garments,  and  their 
shaggy  mantles  of  skins.  When  he  entered 
into  their  society,  he  would  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  regular  courts  of  justice,  and  of 
everything  like  an  organized  police.  He 
would  be  surprised  at  the  fluctuation  and 
instability  of  the  civil  institutions.  He 
would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
nation  could  subsist  in  such  disorder;  and 
would  pity  those  who  were  compelled  to 
pass  their  days  in  such  a  scene,  and  whose 
minds  were  trained  by  their  unhappy  situ- 
ation to  fraud  and  violence,  to  rapine,  de- 
ceit, and  revenge.  Yet  he  could  scarce  fail 
to  admire  their  martial  and  lofty  spirit, 
their  hospitality,  and  their  bold  and  simple 
manners,  equally  removed  from  the  supple- 
ness of  a  citizen  and  the  awkward  rusticity 
of  a  clown  ;  and  he  would  probably,  before 
long,  discover,  among  so  many  qualities 
that  excited  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many 
virtues. 

"  But  an  English  traveller  from  India 
would  view  them  with  a  more  favourable 
eye.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold 
climate,  elevated  by  the  wild  and  novel 
scenery,  and  delighted  by  meeting  many  of 
the  productions  of  his  native  land.  11  e 
would  be  first  struck  with  the  thinness  of 
the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  people;   not  fluttering  in 
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white  muslins,  while  half  their  hodies  are 
naked,  but  soberly  and  decently  attired  in 
dark-coloured  woollen  clothes,  and  wrapped 
up  in  brown  mantles,  or  in  large  sheep-skin 
cloaks.  He  would  admire  their  strong  and 
active  forms,  their  fair  complexions  and 
European  features,  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise, the  hospitality,  sobriety,  and  con- 
tempt of  pleasure,  which  appear  in  all  their 
habits  ;  and,  above  all,  the  independence 
and  energy  of  their  character.  In  India  he 
would  have  left  a  country  where  every 
movement  originates  in  the  government  or 
its  agents,  and  where  the  people  absolutely 
go  for  nothing ;  and  he  would  find  himself 
among  a  nation  where  the  control  of  the 
government  is  scarcely  felt,  and  where  every 
man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations, 
undirected  and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the 
stormy  independence  of  this  mode  of  life,  he 
would  regret  the  ease  and  security  in  which 
the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence 
and  timidity  of  its  inhabitants,  enable  most 
parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He  would 
meet  with  many  productions  of  art  and 
nature  that  do  not  exist  in  India  ;  but  in 
general  he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less 
advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Hin- 
doostan  unknown.  On  the  whole,  his  im- 
pression of  his  new  acquaintances  would  be 
favourable ;  and  although  he  would  feel 
that,  without  having  lost  the  ruggedness  of 
a  barbarous  nation,  they  were  tainted  with 
the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatics,  yet  he 
would  reckon  them  virtuous  compared  with 
the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed, would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  with 
interest  and  kindness,  and  could  scarcely 
deny  them  a  portion  of  his  esteem. 

"  Such  would  be  the  impressions  made  on 
an  European  and  an  Indian  traveller,  by 
their  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  Af- 
ghauns.  When  they  began  to  investigate 
their  political  constitution,  both  would  be 
alike  perplexed  with  its  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions,  and  with  the 
union  which  it  exhibits  of  turbulent  inde- 
pendence and  gross  oppression.  But  the 
former  would  perhaps  be  most  struck  with 
the  despotic  pretensions  of  the  general 
government,  and  the  latter  with  the  demo- 
cratic licence  which  prevails  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tribes."     (Elphinstone.) 

National  divisions ;  towns. — The  only  divi- 
sions known  in  Afghanistan  are  those  form- 
ed by  the  limits  of  the  different  tribes.  The 
most  considerable  towns  which  the  country 
contains  in  the  present  day  are  Caubool,  in 
the  east,  and  Candahar,  in  the  centre.  Pesh- 
awur,  within  the  former  limits  of  Afghaun 
power,  to  the  north-east,  is  now  British. 

The  city  of  Caubool  (or  Caboul,  as  the 
name  is  variously  written)  stands  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  plain 
which  is  elevated  upwards  of  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  line 
of  ramparts  about  five  miles  in  circuit.  The 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  indifferently 
built  —  chiefly  of  mud  and  unburnt  bricks. 
Those  of  the  wealthier  classes  enclose  ex- 
tensive courts  and  gardens,  but  the  great 
majority  are  mere  hovels,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  is  far  from  inviting.  | 


There  are  few  public  buildings  of  note  :  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  bazaars  Avas  de- 
stroyed in  1842  by  the  British  army. 

The  citadel  of  Caubool  (and  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign)  is  a  fortress  called  the 
Bala  Hissar,  seated  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  city,  but 
connected  with  it  by  streets  and  lanes. 
This  is  enclosed  by  lofty  stone  walls,  and 
possesses  considerable  strength.  From  the 
royal  palace,  which  occupies  the  most 
elevated  ground  within  its  circuit,  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  wide  and  diversified  prospect, 
terminated  to  the  northward  by  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Hindoo- Coosh.  Caubool 
witnessed  the  terrible  disaster  which  attend- 
ed the  winter  of  1841-2,  when  the  British 
army  that  occupied  it  was  annihilated  by 
the  Afghauns  ;  but  it  was  re-captured  by  the 
Anglo -Indian  troops  a  few  months  later,  in 
the  autumn  of  1842,  and  severe  retaliation 
inflicted  for  the  treacherous  proceedings  of 
the  Afghaun  chiefs. 

Caubool  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
transit-trade,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
60,000  inhabitants. 

Jelalabad,  a  strong  fortress  to  the  east- 
ward of  Caubool,  (from  which  it  is  distant 
about  seventy-five  miles,)  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Caubool  river.  The  town 
is  dirty  and  wretchedly  built,  but  Jelalabad 
will  always  command  a  noted  place  in  his- 
tory, from  the  heroic  defence  made  by  the 
small  garrison  of  British  troops  who  occu- 
pied it  in  1842,  under  Sir  Bobert  Sale,  and 
who  successfully  withstood  for  several 
months  the  attacks  of  the  Afghaun  chiefs 
and  their  numerous  followers,  until  relieved 
by  the  approach  of  General  Pollock's  army. 
The  fortifications  were,  however,  destroyed 
by  the  British  upon  their  subsequent  eva- 
cuation of  Afghanistan.  Jelalabad  lies  not 
far  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass — the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict 
between  the  Afghaun  and  Anglo-Indian 
forces,  during  the  campaign  above  adverted 
to.  The  whole  length  of  the  pass  is  about 
fifty  miles.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  through 
slate-rock,  and  along  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
liable  to  be  filled  with  a  sudden  fall  of  rain, 
and  then  so  violent  as  to  sweep  away  every- 
thing in  its  course  ;  the  precipices  which  en- 
close it  upon  either  side  rise  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred — and  in  some  cases  to 
upwards  of  a  thousand — feet  in  height.  Be- 
yond the  eastern  entrance  of  the  pass  is 
Peshawur,  now  included  within  the  limits 
of  British  rule. 

To  the  south-westward  of  Caubool  is  Ghiz- 
nee,once  the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire, 
nowLttle  more  than  a  ruined  fortress,  with 
a  small  adjoining  town  of  fifteen  hundred 
houses.  The  ancient  city,  however,  was 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  present 
town,  and  its  extensive  ruins  attest  its 
former  splendour.  Ghiznee  stands  near  the 
source  of  the  Logur  river,  one  of  the  chief 
affluents  of  the  Caubool,  upon  an  elevated 
and  exposed  plain.  The  extraordinary  va- 
rieties of  temperature  to  which  its  climate 
is  liable  have  been  already  adverted  to.  Its 
summer  is  as  intensely  hot  as  its  winters  dis- 
play the  opposite  extreme.  During  the  for- 
mer season,  the  heat  is,  indeed,  scarcely  en- 
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durable.  "  Great  God,  (say  the  Afghauns,) 
why  hast  thou  made  hell,  when  there  is  Ghiz- 
nee'?" The  fortress  of  Ghiznee  was  stormed 
by  the  British  in  1839,  and— after  being  sur- 
rendered to  the  temporary  possession  of  the 
Afghauns  in  1842— reconquered  in  the  later 
part  of  that  year.  With  the  abandonment 
of  the  country  by  the  British  forces,  it  be- 
came again  restored  to  its  native  rulers. 

Candahar,  another  of  the  great  cities  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Caubool.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Urghund  river,  which  joins 
the  Helmund.  Candahar  is  enclosed  by  a 
mud  wall,  strengthened  at  intervals  by 
towers  and  bastions.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  mud,  and  are  mean  in  appearance. 
The  mausoleum  of  Ahmed  Shah  is  the  most 
noteworthy  of  its  public  buildings. 

Candahar  has  some  transit- trade,  and  con- 
tains a  population  which  some  observers 
have  rated  as  high  as  100,000,  but  which 
others  reduce  to  less  than  half  that  number. 
It  appears  to  be  in  a  declining  condition. 
Candahar  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Dooraunee 
tribes. 

The  present  town  is  stated  to  have  been 
chiefly  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  during  the  middle  portion  of 
the  last  century,  but  a  former  town  doubt- 
less occupied  the  site.  Candahar,  indeed, 
lays  claim  to  an  antiquity  which  ascends  as 
high  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  believed  to  represent  the  Gandhara 
of  Arrian.l 

The  approach  to  Candahar,  from  the  east- 
ward, lies  through  the  famous  Bolan  Pass, 
wbich  falls,  however,  within  the  limits  of 
Beloochistan.  Kelat-i-Ghiljee,  a  strong  fort- 
ress on  the  road  between  Candahar  and 
Ghiznee,  is  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  the  former 
place.  Many  small  towns,  of  local  note  and 
importance,  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Hel- 
mund river,  towards  its  lower  course,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Afghanistan,  but 
few  among  them  possess  such  interest  as  to 
attract  the  regards  of  the  general  reader. 
Booshak,  (or  Jelalabad,  as  it  is  also  called,) 
the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Seistan, 
towards  the  lake  of  Zurrah,  is  said  to  have 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  governed  by  an 
independent  sovereign. 

Herat,  (or  Hermit,)  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley  about  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Caubool,  falls  within  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Khorassaun  (ante,  p.  541). 
It  commands  a  very  extensive  transit-trade, 
being  a '.  reat  thoroughfare  of  communication 
between  Persia  and  the  countries  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Indus,  and  has  a  great  traf- 
fic in  their  respective  commodities.  Assafce- 
tida  and  saffron,  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  among  its  staples  of  export; 
shawls,  indigo,  sugar,  muslins,  and  numer- 
ous other  articles,  are  imported,  in  great 
measure  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of 
Yezd,  Kirman,  and  Ispahan.  Lamb  and 
sheep  skins  are  here  made  up  into  cloaks 
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and  caps  in  immense  numbers,  and  the 
making  of  slippers  is  an  important  item  in 
its  industry.  The  carpets  of  Herat  are  also 
famous  throughout  the  East.  Its  commerce 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Hindoo  mer- 
chants. 

Herat,  however,  has  declined  in  popula- 
tion, and  many  of  its  finest  buildings  are 
going  to  decay.  An  earthen  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  wall  of  unburnt  brick, 
encloses  the  town,  the  houses  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  mean  in  appearance.  Some 
of  the  mosques  are  fine  edifices. 

The  numerous  ruins  scattered  over  the 
neighbouring  district  evince  the  former 
splendour  of  Herat,  at  the  period  when  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tamerlane 
and  his  successors.  Thence  it  passed  under 
Persian  rule,  but  was  taken  by  the  Afghauns 
in  1715.  The  conquests  of  Nadir  Shah  restored 
it  to  Persia  in  1731,  eighteen  years  subse- 
quently to  which  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Afgbailns,  in  whose  hands  it  has  constituted 
an  independent  principality-recently  threat- 
ened, however,  by  the  armies  of  the  Shah. 

The  environs  of  Herat  are  singularly  at- 
tractive :  the  entire  valley  presents  to  the 
eye  an  expanse  of  villages,  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  corn-fields, brightened  by  streams 
of  running  water,  which  intersect  it  in  all 
directions^  The  principal  stream,npon  which 
the  city  stands,  is  called  the  Heri-rood,  across 
which  a  bund,  or  dyke,  is  thrown,  so  as  to 
enable  its  waters  to  be  distributed  over  the 
plain.  The  finest  fruits  are  grown  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  present  population  of 
Herat  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  45,000.* 

Herat  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Alex- 
andria in  Ariis  of  antiquity — one  of  the  many 
cities  which  derived  its  name  from  the  great 
Macedonian  conqueror. 


"We  must  not  close  our  account  of  Afghan- 
istan without  some  mention  of  those  singu- 
lar remains  of  antiquity  called  topes,  which 
are  numerously  scattered  over  many  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  especially  so  in  its 
north-eastern  region,  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caubool  and  Jelalabad,  and 
thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  word 
tope  is  an  expression  used  for  a  mound,  or 
barrow,  which  these  edifices,  resemble  in 
general  appearance,  their  external  covering 
being  formed  of  stone-work  or  masonry. 
We  derive  the  following  information  re- 
specting these  remarkable  edifices  from  a 
Memoir  by  Mr.  Masson,  contained  in  the 
learned  Professor  Wilson's  account  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Afghanistan.3 

"The  term  Tope,  which  is  applicable  to 
the  more  prominent  and  interesting  of  the 
structures  under  consideration,  is  that  in 
ordinary  use  by  the  people  of  the  regions  in 
which  they  most  abound.  A  tope  is  a  mas- 
sive structure  comprising  two  essential 
parts,  the  basement  and  perpendicular  body 
resting  thereon.  The  latter,  after  a  certain 
elevation,  always  terminates  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  cupola,  sometimes  so  depressed  as  to 
exhibit  merely  a  slight  convexity  of  surface, 

»  Ariana  Antiqua :  Adescriptive  Account  of  the 
Anli'iuities  and  Coins  of  Af-iianistan.  «y  H.  II. 
Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.  It.  8.,  &c.     London,  1811. 
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but  more  frequently  approaching  the  shape 
of  a  cone.  At  a  particular  height,  belts  of 
ornamental  mouldings  enclose  the  circum- 
ference of  the  superior  body,  frequently  con- 
taining a  succession  of  arches  supported  on 
pilasters.  In  some  cases  the  pilasters  only 
occur,  and  in  still  fewer  even  they  are 
omitted,  and  the  belts  of  mouldings  consti- 
tute the  decorative  characteristics.  Yet  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  belts,  while 
they  distinguish  the  earlier  and  more  im- 
portant topes,  are  not  observable  on  those 
of  more  recent  date,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  were  ever  carried  around  them.  Belts 
may  not,  therefore,  be  considered  beyond  or- 
namental appendages,  although  their  pre- 
sence is  general  on  the  more  ancient 
structures,  and  renders  them  easily  recog- 
nisable. 

"  These  monuments  are  substantially  con- 
structed of  layers  of  large  stones,  cemented 
with  well-prepared  and  beaten  earth.  In 
some  the  stones  employed  internally  appear 
to  have  been  rudely  fashioned ;  in  others 
they  seem  to  have  been  selected  from  the 
skirts  of  the  surrounding  hills.  While  the 
interiors  of  topes  are  immense  masses  of 
stones  and  earth,  regularly,  however,  dis- 
posed, the  exterior  surfaces  have  been  ob- 
jects of  particular  care.  On  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  greater  number  of  them,  from 
the  lower  lines  of  mouldings,  concentric 
lines  of  fashioned  stones,  with  due  intervals 
between  them,  have  been  continued  to  the 
summit.  The  same  arrangement  is  adopted 
in  the  ground  of  the  belts  within  the  lines 
of  mouldings,  and  sometimes  for  a  foot  or 
two  beneath  them.  As  the  space  between 
these  concentric  circles  is  filled  up  with 
dark  slate,  in  the  most  curiously  neat  man- 
ner, topes,  at  least  many  of  them,  present  a 
very  singular  and  striking  appearance,  from 
the  chequered  arrangement  of  their  upper 
surfaces.  The  mouldings,  pilasters,  arches, 
and  other  embellishments,  stand  in  relief, 
and  are  all  formed  with  slate-stones  in  the 
same  peculiar  and  neat  style.  The  abund- 
ance of  primitive  slate,  of  a  fine  dark  colour, 
in  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  1  as  furnished 
the  artist  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  excel- 
lent and  easily- worked  materials,  of  which 
they  have  admirably  profited  to  promote  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  these  structures. 

"  Originally  a  surface  or  covering  of  white 
cement  overspread  the  superior  portions  of 
the  topes,  including  thecircumferent  mould- 
ings and  decorative  belts,  also  probably  the 
lower  portions,  although,  from  the  injuries 
of  time,  this  is  not  so  apparent.  Another 
peculiarity  must  be  noted,  with  reference  to 
the  construction  of  these  topes  ;  which  is, 
that  in  process  of  their  construction,  at  in- 
tervals of  one  foot,  one  foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  feet,  thin  layers  of  pounded  slate,  yellow 
sand,  red  ochreous  earth,  or  white  cement, 
have  been  superposed,  so  as  to  form  distinct 
lines  of  separation  between  the  several  strata 
of  stones  and  earth.  In  raising  these  enor- 
mous structures,  it  is  evident  that  it  became 
necessary  at  certain  stages  of  the  progress 
to  allow  the  masses,  as  they  were  placed 
upon  each  other,  to  subdde  and  to  acquire 
consistency,  as  is  now  observed  in  the  ele- 
vation of  an  ordinary  mud  wall.    "Whether 


these  layers  mark  the  several  periods  of  re- 
pose granted  for  the  due  compression  and 
adhesion  of  the  materials  during  the  course 
of  erection,  or  whether  they  have  a  mystical 
allusion,  cannot  be  now  determined.  Topes, 
of  course,  vary  exceedingly  in  their  dimen- 
sions, but  these  would  appear  to  have  been 
regulated,  as  everything  else  relating  to 
them,  on  a  fixed  principle  ;  and  although 
the  imperfect  condition  of  most  of  them  may 
not  allow  us  to  define  it  with  certainty,  yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  their  pro- 
portions were  duly  regarded.  Some  of  the 
monuments  have  a  circumference  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  many  that  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Others  even 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  these  dimensions. 

"  Topes  must  be  considered  as  fronting  the 
east,  both  because  many  of  their  basements 
are  provided  with  flights  of  steps  at  that 
point,  and  because  others  of  them  have 
n  ches  facing  the  east,  over  their  ornamental 
belts.  That  these  niches  once  held  statues 
is  almost  certain,  from  the  holes  or  apertures 
seen  in  them,  as  is  observed  in  the  smaller 
niches  among  the  caves  and  temples  of 
Bamian,  which  we  know  were  occupied  by 
statues,  or  idols,  from  their  mutilated  re- 
mains still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  them. 
Some  of  the  basements  of  the  larger  topes 
had  flights  of  steps  at  all  the  cardinal  points, 
others  only  at  the  eastern  or  western  points, 
and  others  again  simply  at  the  eastern 
points  ;  while  some,  from  their  interior  ele- 
vation, were  unprovided  with  such  append- 
ages  

"  The  locality  and  position  of  the  struc- 
tures demand  attention.  The  favourite  sites 
selected  for  them  are  at  the  skirts  of  hills, 
on  elevations  separated  from  each  other  by 
ravines.  The  topes  of  Caubool,  Chahar  Bagh, 
and  Hidda,  are  remarkable  for  the  distinct 
nature  of  their  situation  with  reference  to 
each  other.  This  feature  also  applies  to 
those  monuments  of  the  Darunta  group 
which  are  placed  on  the  summits  of  emi- 
nences, but  not  so  strictly  to  the  greater 
number  seated  on  the  plain.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  or  in  the  scarps  of  the  adja- 
cent ravines,  are  invariably  found,  con- 
nected with  all  topes,  a  number  of  samuches 
or  caves.  Many  of  these  are  important  as  to 
extent  and  arrangement,  and  all  of  them 
were  originally  lined  with  cement.  The  su- 
perior caves,  which  are  crowned  with  a  cu- 
pola, were  probably  temples,  and  many  of 
them  have,  at  their  upper  extremities,  niches 
which  may  have  been  occupied  by  statues.  In 
many  series  of  these  excavations  outward 
niches  are  associated  with  them,  which,  it 
may  with  certainty  be  pronounced,  were 
intended  to  contain  statues  or  idols.  The 
majority  of  these  caves  may  be,  however, 
conjectured  to  have  been  abodes  of  priests 
and  recluses,  who  formed  the  establishment 
connected  with  the  endowment  and  conse- 
cration of  these  venerated  monuments.  A 
complete  series  of  caves  embraced— dwell- 
ings for  the  ministers  and  attendants ;  apart- 
ments distinguished  by  a  niche  at  the  ex- 
tremity; an  apartment  with  domed  ceiling, 
and  an  outward  niche  for  the  lodgment  of  a 
statue. 
"  Topes  are  always  accompanied  by  infe- 
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rior  structures,  which  may  be  called  tumuli : 
they  are  known  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  name  of  rashak.  There  is  a 
manifest  connexion  between  them,  as  no 
tope,  however  remotely  situated,  is  without 
its  dependent  tumulus.  In  many  instances 
numerous  tumuli  are  near  the  tope.  A 
tumulus  is  often  isolated,  but  is  never 
without  its  cave,  proving  that  it  is,  under 
circumstances,  an  independent  structure. 
Tumuli  abound  over  all  the  Afghaun  coun- 
tries. 

"  Water  is  constantly  found  near  topes 
and  their  appendages,  and  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  leading  principle  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  sites,  that  springs  of  water 
should  be  at  hand.  It  was  of  course  in- 
dispensable to  the  conveniences  of  the  com- 
munities secluded  in  the  caves,  and  to  their 
performance  of  their  rit<  s  and  ablutions; 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  be 
pure  and  flowing  from  the  rock.  In  some 
cases,  as  at  Hiuda,  water  has  been  conduct- 
ed in  karrezes  or  subterranean  aqueducts, 
from  remote  points,  and  through  a  most 
difficult  soil,  and  at  vast  labour  and  ex- 
pense. They  are  subjects  of  wonder  to  the 
slothful  Mohammedan,  who  is  willing  to 
excuse  his  inferiority,  in  the  belief  that 
they  owe  their  existence  to  devs  or  demons. 


"  The  relics  generally  found  in  the  topes 
of  Afghanistan  are  mostly  discoArered  in 
small  recesses  or  apartments  in  the  centres 
of  the  buildings,  enclosed  in  caskets  or 
vases  of  copper,  brass,  and  steatite ;  the 
latter  mineral,  called  alg,  abounding  in  the 
inferior  hills  of  the  valleys  of  Afghanis- 
tan. These  vases,  sometimes  of  a  globular, 
sometimes  of  a  cylindrical,  form,  usually 
contain  smaller  cylindrical  cases  of  gold  or 
silver,  often  of  both,  distinct  or  enclosed, 
the  one  within  the  other.  In  one  of  these 
will  be  generally  found  a  fragment  or  two 
of  bone,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  the 
essential  relics  over  which  the  monuments 
were  raised.  These  fragments  are  some- 
times loose  and  detached,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  small  mass  of  unguents,  or 
other  doubtful  matter,  amongst  which  a 
bead  or  gem  may  be  inserted,  and  the  whole 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope  of  line 
linen  or  karbas.  This  name,  Sanscrit  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Latin,  is  yet  in  use  to 
denote  the  coarse  cotton  fabrics  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  larger  vases  is  usually  dis- 
covered a  portion  of  fine  pulverized  earth 
or  of  ashes,  amongst,  which  have  been 
placed  burnt  pearls,  beads,  rings,  seals,  and 
other  trinkets,  with  gems,  coloured  stones, 
pieces  of  crystal,  fragments  of  mother-of- 
pearl  shell,  &c.  In  some  examples  the  de- 
posits have  been  accompanied  by  twists  of 
tuz  leaves,l  inscribed  internally  with  cha- 
racters." 


BELOOCHISTAN. 

Beloochistan- — an  extensive,  but  wild 
and  thinly  peopled  region — lies  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 

i  The  inner  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  commonly 


form  respectively  its  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  Upon  the  west  it  is  limited  by 
Persia;  upon  the  east  by  the  province  of 
Sinde,  watered  by  the  lower  Indus.  Its 
area  is  probably  not  less  than  160,000  square 
miles. 

In  its  natural  features — and  also  in  regard 
to  climate  and  productions — Ueloochistan 
bears  much  resemblance  to  the  country  of 
the  Afghaun  nation.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
high  and  rugged,  and  it  probably  includes 
a  greater  proportion  of  desert  country  than 
Afghanistan.  There  is  an  extensive  desert 
tract  in  the  north-west,  adjoining  Seistan, 
and  similar  arid  regions  appear  to  stretch 
through  the  entire  range  of  Mekran — the 
province  that  borders  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  cultivable  tracts,  in  fact,  are  merely 
oases,  in  the  midst  of  a  widely  extended 
wilderness.  One  province,  however,  that 
of  Cutch-Gundava,  in  the  north-east  of 
Beloochistan,  differs  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  exhibits  a  large  extent  of 
watered  and  fertile  soil. 

The  greater  part  of  Beloochistan  belongs 
to  the  elevated  plateau  which  comprehends 
the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  north  and 
west — Afghanistan  and  Persia — a  wide  ex- 
panse of  table-land  stretching  from  the  bor- 
ders of  India  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  from  the  low  plains  of  Turkestan 
to  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Beloochistan  is  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  plateau.  The  Hala 
Mountains  divide  it,  on  the  east,  from  the 
low  country  that  borders  the  Indus.  Other 
mountain-ranges  stretch  through  it  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  towards  which  they  decline  by 
successive  terraces  or  mountain-platforms. 
Cutch-Gundava,  the  most  eastward  of  the 
provinces  of  Peloochistan,  lies  beyond  the 
general  line  of  mountain-barrier,  and  with- 
in the  valley  of  the  Indus,  adjoining  the 
province  of  Sinde. 

The  passage  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
to  the  elevated  Interior  of  Beloochistan  lies 
through  narrow  mountain-passes,  or  defiles, 
lew  of  which  are  practicable  for  any  con- 
siderable body  of  men.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  famous  Bolan  Pass,  traversed 
by  the  British  army  on  its  advance  to  Af- 
ghanistan, in  1839.  The  Bolan  Pass,  and 
the  similar  defile  of  Khyber,  further  to  the 
north,  form  the  two  chief  lines  of  access 
from  the  plains  of  northern  India  to  the 
high  mountain-region  occupied  by  the  Af- 
ghaun and  Pelooche  tribes,  and  they  are 
among  the  most  formidable  defiles  in  the 
world.  The  entire  length  of  the  Bolan 
Pass  is  little  short  of  sixty  miles,  with  a 
rapid  ascent  from  the  eastward.  At  the 
crest  of  the  pass  its  elevation  is  5793  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  some  places,  the  nearly 
perpendicular  cliffs  which  bound  the  detile 
on  either  hand  are  between  five  and  six 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  approach  so 
near  as  almost  to  meet  overhead.  A  small 
river,  called  also  the  Bolan,  traverses  the 
pass,  and  brings  down — on  occasions  of  sud- 
den rain  amongst  the  mountains— an  im- 
mense and  overwhelming  flood  of  water. 
Used  tor  writing  upon  by  the  Hindoos  in  early 
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The  minutest  description,  says  Lieut.  Co- 
nolly,  could  hardly  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
strength  of  this  famous  pass ;  it  is  a  defile 
which  a  regiment  of  brave  men  could  defend 
against  an  army.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
pass  are  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  and 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  con- 
fined air. 

Beloochistan  has  no  rivers  of  any  import- 
ance, though  the  country  is  everywhere  in- 
tersected by  the  beds  of  mountain-torrents 
—  alternately  dried  up  water-courses,  or 
rapid  and  impetuous  streams,  with  the  sea- 
sons of  drought  or  rain.  The  climate  of  the 
upland  plains,  like  the  similar  regions  of 
Afghanistan,  is  intensely  severe  during  the 
winter,  and  correspondingly  hot  during  the 
opposite  period  of  the  year.  The  arid  pro- 
vince of  Mekran,  which  borders  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  hottest 
regions  on  the  globe. 

The  people  of  Beloochistan  are  divided 
into  two  great  branches,  the  Belooehes 
proper,  and  the  Brahooes.  Both  races,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  are  of  pastoral  ha- 
bits, and  dwell  principally  in  rude  tents, 
made  of  coarse  cloth  of  camels'  or  goats' 
hair.  They  are  rude,  warlike,  and  addicted 
to  habits  of  rapine  and  plunder.  In  all 
essential  particulars,  of  pursuits,  habits, 
and  manners,  they  resemble  their  Afghaun 
neighbours.  Like  them,  they  are  divided 
into  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  Khan  or 
chief.  The  Khan  of  Kelat  claims  a  nominal 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country. 

Divisions. — Seven  different  provinces  are 
marked  upon  our  maps  of  Beloochistan — 
those  of  Cutch-Gundava,  Sarawan,  Kelat, 
Jhalawan,  Lus,  Mekran,  and  K  ohistan.  That 
of  Kel  ;t,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Kelat  —  the  reputed  capital  of  the 
country — is  to  the  north-eastward.  It  is  en- 
closed by  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan  upon  either 
hand,  to  the  north  and  south.  Cutch-Gun- 
dava— the  most  eastward  province — lies  be- 
low the  mountains,  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Kohistan  is  a  mountain-coun- 
try in  the  north-west,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  province  of  Kermaun.  Lus,  a  small 
maritime  province  in  the  south  east,  adjoins 
Sinde,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  range 
of  the  Hala  Mountains.  Mekran,  the  largest 
province,  includes  all  the  remainder  of  the 
coast-region,  as  well  as  a  broad  tx-act  of  the 
adjacent  interior, 

Mekran  coincides  with  the  ancient  Ge- 
drosia — the  barren  region  traversed  by  the 
army  of  Alexander,  when  the  great  Mace- 
donian, parting  from  his  admiral,  Nearchus, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  rejoined  him 
(after  the  frightful  march  over  unknown 
mountains  and  deserts)  near  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  Greeks  found  it 
nearly  two-and-twenty  centuries  since,  so  is 
the  desert  coast  of  Mekran  in  the  present 
day.  The  description  of  Nearchus  is  strictly 
correct,  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  still 
merit  the  title  of  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eat- 
ers, bestowed  on  them  by  the  enterprising 
Greek  admiral.  They  live  entirely  upon 
fish,  and  the  cattle  have  much  the  same  diet 

1  Lieut.  Kempthorne,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geo* 


as  their  masters,  for  along  this  range  of 
coast  the  country  is  wholly  destitute  and 
barren,  not  yielding  grass  of  any  description. 
Vast  stores  of  oysters,  crabs,  and  all  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  are  found  upon  the  sea-shore.  In 
many  places,  both  here  and  in  the  similar 
tracts  along  the  Arabian  coast,  the  cattle 
are  fed  entirely  on  dried  fish  and  dates 
mixed  together,  for  there  is  throughout  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  grass  in  these  sunburnt 
and  arid  regions.  In  fact,  the  entire  range 
of  coast  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
those  of  the  Euphrates — a  distance  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  miles — is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  vast  arid  and  sterile  waste, back- 
ed by  higii  mountains,  which  are  wholly  des- 
titute of  trees  or  other  vegetation.  The  re- 
flection of  the  sun,  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
sand,  is  very  great,  and  causes  a  glare  that 
is  painful  to  the  eye.  The  natives  fre- 
quently lose  their  sight  from  this  cause, 
aided  by  the  fine  particles  of  sand  that  fill 
the  air.i 

The  voyage  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
to  those  of  the  Euphrates  occupied  Nearchus 
a  period  of  one-and-twenty  weeks.  But  the 
bold  Greek  mariners  advanced  along  an  un- 
known coast,  and  accomplished  in  success 
a  great  and  novel  enterprise.  Modern  navi- 
gation has  reduced  the  length  of  this  voy- 
age to  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  that  time, 
even  without  the  aid  of  steam  to  shorten 
yet  further  the  distance. 

The  town  of  Kelat,  the  most  considerable 
in  Beloochistan, stands  upon  a  high  plain,  at 
an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  poor  and  wretchedly-built 
place,  the  houses  chiefly  of  mud,  and  the 
streets  filthy,  but  the  bazaar  is  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  other  wares.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  which  did 
not  prevent  its  easy  capture  in  1839, when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  British  army,  the  Khan 
being  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand  in  its 
defence.  The  Beloochees  took  it  from  the 
Sepoy  garrison  in  the  following  year,  but  it 
was  recaptured  by  the  British  a  few  months 
later— only,  however,  to  be  abandoned,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Many  Afghaun 
merchants  reside  at  Kelat,  and  derive  a 
large  profit  from  its  transit-trade.  To  the 
westward  of  the  town,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  are  ravines  and  low  barren  hills  ;  to 
the  east,  cultivated  plains  and  gardens,  the 
latter  abounding  in  apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  quinces,  and 
other  fruits.  Kelat,  with  its  suburbs,  has  a 
population  of  12,000. 

The  province  of  Cutch-Gundava,  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hala  Mountains 
and  within  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  is  the 
most  populous  and  generally  fertile  portion 
of  Beloochistan,  and  contains  several  small 
and  thriving  towns.  Amongst  these  are 
Eadur,  Bhaug,  Lheree,  Gundava,  and  others. 
Dadur  lies  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Bolan  Pass.  Ilice  is  extensively  <;rown  in 
the  low  plains  of  Cutch-Gundava,  and  the 
cotton-plant  is  also  cultivated. 
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INDIA. 


India  is  a  term  of  wide,  and  somewhat 
vague,  signification.  In  the  most  general 
sense,  it  includes  the  two  great  peninsular 
regions  of  southern  and  south-eastern  Asia, 
(divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,)  together 
with  the  adjoining  groups  of  islands.  An 
immense  portion  of  the  Old  World — compre- 
hending its  most  watered,  fertile,  and  rich- 
est regions— is  thus  brought  under  the  ge- 
neral designation  of  "  the  Indies."  Colum- 
bus sailed  from  the  Spanish  coasts  upon  his 
great  adventure,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
these  rich  countries  (attractive  in  the  re- 
gards of  the  mercantile  world  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  then  rendered  more  than  ever 
famous  in  the  mouths  of  men  by  the  narra- 
tives of  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers)  by 
a  westerly  course.  The  lands  which  greeted 
his  eyes  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seemed  to  him  the  realization  of  his  ex- 
pectations, and  he  fancied  them  to  belong  to 
the  Indies  of  which  he  was  in  search.  But 
the  discoveries  of  the  great  navigator  had, 
in  reality,  surpassed  even  his  wildest  dreains, 
and  a  new  world — with  a  yet  vaster  ocean 
beyond — lay  between  him  and  the  object  of 
his  desires.  "The  Indies"  which  he  had 
actually  found  became  known,  at  a  later 
day,  by  the  appellation  of  Western,  as  a 
means  of  distinction  from  those  Eastern 
realms  which  belong  to  the  Asiatic  division 
of  the  globe.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  we 
must  return. 

Of  the  Eastern  Indies  there  are  three 
great  natural  divisions — two  vast  peninsulas, 
each  with  a  large  adjoining  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  an  immense  insular  region. 
The  two  peninsulas  are  known  as  Hindoo- 
stan, (or  India  Proper,)  and  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula,!  between  the  shores  of  which 
are  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  in- 
sular region  is  that  commonly  known  as  the 
East  Indian  Archipklago.  It  is  Inuia 
Proper,  or  Hindoostan,  that  we  are  now 
about  to  describe. 


Boundaries  and  extent. —  Hindoostan  ex- 
tends from  the  snow-covered  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  south.  Upon  the  east  side 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  ;  on  the  west,  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  ranges  of  the  Hala 
and  Suleimans  Mountains.  These  moun- 
tain-chains divide  the  low  plain  that  borders 
on  the  right  OJtf  western  bank  of  the  Indus 

1  These  divisions  nearly  correspond  to  the  In- 
dia intra  (ian^em  and  India  extra  Gangem— 
that  is,  India  within  and  beyond  the  Ganges — of 
ancient  geography.    But  a  large  extent  of  country 


from  the  high  plateaus  of  Afghanistan  and 
Beluochistan. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Hindoostan  is 
not  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
square  miles — an  immense  area,  fully  equal- 
ling one- third  of  the  whole  European  con- 
tinent, and  surpassing  by  more  than  ten 
times  the  en  tiro  magnitude  of  the  British 
Islands.  Its  length  of  coast-line  is  between 
three  and  four  thousand  miles — a  small  ex- 
tent comparatively  to  its  widely  spread  sur- 
face, but  sufficient  to  furnish  facilities  for 
an  extensive  maritime  traffic. 

Natural  features. — Hindoostan  consists  of 
a  vast  plain  in  the  north,  and  of  high  pla- 
teaus—  bordered  by  mountain-chains  —  in 
the  centre  and  south. 

The  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  form  the 
northern  barrier  of  the  country,  rise  sud- 
denly and  in  a  well-defined  line  above  the 
plains  of  northern  India,  the  exterior  range 
(known  as  the  Siwalik  Hills)  attaining  a 
height  which  nowhere  exceeds  three  thou- 
sand feet.  Immediately  below  these  hills  is 
a  belt  of  dry  forest-country,  succeeded,  still 
lower,  by  a  swampy  tract— the  Tarai  of  In- 
dian geography.  The  Tarai  is  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  is  the  abode  of  numberless 
wild  animals.  Beyond  the  region  of  the 
Siwalik  Hills  the  country  rises  rapidly,  and 
exhibits  successive  ranges  of  high  ground, 
which  at  length  tower  aloft  in  the  stupend- 
ous peaks  of  the  higher  Himalaya,  the  lof- 
tiest elevations  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  line  of  highest  peaks,  however,  is  not 
coincident  with  the  watershed  of  the  chain, 
but  lies  in  general  to  the  southward  of  it, 
and  the  whole  mountain-region  is  broken 
up  into  groups,  separated  by  deep  gorges, 
and  penetrated  bynarrow  transverse  valleys. 

The  scientific  observations  of  recent  tra- 
vellers have  shown  that  the  notions  com- 
monly entertained  of  the  Himalaya  —  as, 
indeed,  of  mountain -ranges  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — require  considerable  modifi- 
cation. The  Himalaya,  the  culminating 
points  of  which  surpass  in  altitude  every 
other  elevation  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
are  not  so  much  a  chain  of  mountains  as 
the  advanced  portion  of  a  vast  mountain- 
region.  The  entire  region  of  elevation  to 
which  they  belong  includes  the  whole  of 
Tibet,  an  immense  country  to  the  northward 
of  India.  Our  maps,  indeed,  distinguish  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Kuenlun  on  the  other,  as 
forming  the  boundaries  of  Tibet,  to  the 
southward  and  northward.  But  the  whole 
region  is,  in  truth,  one  immense  mass  of 
mountain,  and  the  so-called  mountain- 
chains  are  merely  the  outward  face  or 
beyond  the  Ganges  is  within  the  modern  limits 
of  Hindoostan.  The  course  of  the  Brahmapootra 
river  more  nearly  approaches  the  common  fron- 
tier. 
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escarpment— the  mountain- wall,  so  to  6peak 
— by  which  the  immense  plateau  is  scaled. 
To  the  plains  of  northern  India,  this  moun- 
tain-wall exhibits  the  Himalaya  in  their 
full  and  towering  altitude  of  little  less  than 
thirty  thousand  feet.  Beyond,  to  the  north- 
ward, there  is  only  the  trifling  descent  from 
the  elevated  crest  to  the  summit  of  the  vast 
table-land,  itself  but  little  inferior  in  ele- 
vation. "  Neither  the  Kucnlun  nor  the 
Himalaya,  (says  Capt.  Strachey,)  as  marked 
upon  our  maps,  have  any  definite  special 
existence  as  mountain-chains,  apart  from 
the  general  elevated  mass  of  Tibet."  And 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Hooker  in  another 
part  of  the  same  mountain-region,  further 
to  the  eastward,  fully  confirm  the  truthful- 
ness of  this  impression.  "  I  no  longer  (writes 
Dr.  Hooker)  consider  the  Himalaya  as  a 
continuous  snowy  chain  of  mountains,  but  as 
the  snowed  spurs  of  far  higher  unsnowed  land 
behind,  which  higher  land  is  protected  from 
the  snow  by  the  peaks  on  the  spurs  that  run 
south  from  it." 

The  following  remarks,  derived  from  the 
able  observations  of  Capt.  R.  Strachey,  il- 
lustrate more  fully  the  physical  configur- 
ation of  the  Himalaya  and  the  adjoining 
regions  of  northern  India,  and  the  space 
we  allot  to  them  will  not  be  considered  too 
great  when  it  is  considered  how  important 
a  place  these  mountains  occupy  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  globe,  and  in  how  great  a 
degree  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the 
countries  of  southern  Asia  are  influenced 
by  them. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  southern  face  of 
the  Himalaya,  from  the  debouche  of  the  In- 
dus to  that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  extends  a 
vast  unbroken  plain,  which  is  prolonged 
southward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
it  follows  the  Indus  through  the  Punjauband 
Sinde  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  covering  in  all 
an  area  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  The  highest  portion  of  this 
plain  is  that  between  the  rivers  Sutle.j  and 
Jumna,  and  its  elevation  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  is  there  probably  about  1200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  transition  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountains  is  sudden  and  well-defined.  A 
line  of  hills  that  has  been  called  the  Siwalik 
or  sub-Himalayan  range,  and  well  known 
to  geologists  by  the  striking  palaeontological 
discoveries  made  there  by  Dr.  Falconer  and 
Colonel  Cautley,  rise  abruptly  and  without 
any  intermediate  undulating  ground  from 
the  apparently  perfectly  level  surface  of  the 
flat  country.  Their  elevation  varies  from 
a  few  hundred  to  three  or  four  thousand 
feet.  These  hills  seem  to  have,  with  hardly 
any  exception,  a  well-defined  existence 
along  the  whole  of  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Himalaya,  presenting  much  the  same  ge- 
neral features  along  the  entire  line  of 
mountains. 

The  strata  of  which  they  consist  usually 
dipping  inwards  towards  the  general  mass 
of  the  mountains,  a  steep  face  is  turned  to- 
wards the  plains,  while  a  long  gentle  de- 
clivity slopes  inwards  and  forms  a  shallow 
valley,  by  meeting  the  foot  of  the  next  line 


of  mountains  that  runs  parallel  to  the  outer 
line,  but  from  five  to  ten  miles  further  in. 
This  longitudinal  depression  is  by  no  means 
continuous,  but  is  broken  up  into  separate 
short  valleys  by  the  occasional  partial  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  ranges  of  hills  that  usually 
form  distinct  lines,  and  by  the  passage  of  the 
streams  that  drain  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  floors  of  these  valleys  generally 
appear  to  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
boulder  and  gravel  that  slopes  somewhat 
steeply  from  the  great  mountains  that  bound 
them  on  the  north,  so  that  the  whole  is  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain 
without,  reaching  an  elevation  of  about 
2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  In  some  works  on  Physical  Geography 
the  valleys  above  described  have  been  con- 
founded with  what  is  locally  called  the 
'  Tarai '  or  '  Tariyani,'  a  thing  totally  dis- 
tinct. Along  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
outer  hills  extends  a  hand  of  ten  miles  or  so 
in  breadth,  usually  covered  by  forest,  and 
remarkable  for  its  utter  want  of  water.  All 
the  minor  streams,  as  .they  leave  the  hills, 
excepting  when  swollen  by  the  periodical 
rains,  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  disappear  in 
the  sandy  and  shingly  deposits  that  there 
prevail;  and  wells  have  to  be  sunk  to  a 
gi'eat  depth  throughout  this  tract  before  the 
water  can  be  met  with.  The  surface-slope 
of  this  absorbent  band  is  very  considerable 
near  the  hills,  but  rapidly  diminishes  as  we 
recede  from  them,  and  we  usually  find  that  at 
a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills  the  character  of  the 
country  changes  rather  suddenly,  the  ex- 
tremely dry  forest-belt  being  succeeded  by  a 
line  of  swamp  clothed  by  a  thick  growth  of 
reeds  and  grasses. 

"  It  has  been  often  supposed  that  this 
swampy  tract,  which  is  the  true  Tarai,  was 
formed  by  an  actual  depression  in  the  gener- 
al surface  of  the  country,  but  this  seems  to 
be  altogether  an  erroneous  idea,  the  truth 
being  that  along  this  line  the  drainage  of 
the  higher  country  beyond  breaks  out  in 
copious  springs  that  collect  into  swamps, 
partly  perhaps  from  artificial  obstructions 
made  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  water 
for  irrigation,  but  chiefly,  I  conceive,  from 
the  small  slope  of  the  country  through  which 
the  drainage  has  to  be  carried  off,  which  can 
only  amount  to  a  few  inches  in  the  mile  for 
a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  We  see  accordingly  that  this  peculiar 
feature  is  confined  to  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Ganges,  the  general  level  of 
which  is  considerably  less  than  that  to  the 
west  of  that  river." 

The  mountains  already  referred  to  as 
forming,  on  the  whole,  a  line  parallel  to 
the  outer  hills,  but  from  five  to  ten  miles 
further  in,  rise  somewhat  suddenly  to  an 
average  elevation  of  perhaps  7000  feet,  and 
with  these  the  great  mountain-region  is 
entered.  This  mountain-region  extends  to 
the  north  over  a  breadth  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  miles.  For  a  distance  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy  miles  from  the  outer  range,  the 
mountains  are  usually  of  no  very  great 
height,  their  summits  rarely  exceeding 
10,000  feet  in  altitude.  They  then,  however, 
again  rise  rather  abruptly,  and  form  that 
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wonderful  range  of  snowy  mountains  that 
surpasses  in  its  elevation  all  other  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  now  known  to  us. 

The  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  are 
generally  met  with  from  about  the  eighti- 
eth to  the  ninetieth  mile  from  the  southern 
|  edge  of  the  chain.  Late  measurements  have 
shown  that  more  than  one  of  these  peaks 
exceeds  28,000  feet  in  height;  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  more  completely  sur- 
veyed than  the  rest  of  the  mountains,  there 
are  five  or  six  peaks  that  are  above  24,000 
feet,  and  the  number  that  exceeds  20,000 
feet  is  very  great.  The  greater  peaks  are 
not  generally  found  on  a  continuous  ridge, 
but  grouped  together  in  masses,  that  are 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  deep  de- 
pressions, through  which  flow  the  streams 
that  drain  those  parts  of  the  mountains 
which  are  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
north. 

"  The  valleys  that  traverse  the  mountains 
between  the  snowy  ranges  and  the  plains  are 
for  the  most  part  little  more  than  gigantic 
ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the 
i  river  each  contains,  in  a  very  contracted 
channel,  which  at  intervals  only  opens  out 
!  into  an  alluvial  flat  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  level  of  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  is 
■  of  course  very  various ;  but  in  tracing  up 
!  the  courses  of  the  larger  streams  we  usually 
|  arrive  within  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
j  the  snowy  peaks,  without  having  risen  to 
;  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  feet.  In 
j  proceeding,  however,  we  find  that  where  we 
i  cross  the  line  on  which  the  great  peaks 
!  are  situated  the  ascent  very  rapidly  in- 
!  creases,  and  a  very  few  miles  carries  the 
!  river-bed  up  to  an  altitude  of  9000  or 
j  10,000  feet ;  thus  showing  that  the  sudden 
l  increase  of  height  of  the  mountains  along 
this  line  is  not  confined  to  the  peaks  alone, 
but  is  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  sur- 
face. As  we  pass  to  the  north  from  the  line 
of  greatest  elevation,  the  diminution  of  the 
altitude  of  the  ridges  is  not  much,  while  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  height ;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that  the  mean  height  of  the 
whole  may  actually  increase  as  we  recede 
from  the  great  peaks  until  we  reach  the  water- 
shed of  the  streams  that  flow  to  the  south, 
which  is  found  at  about  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  north  of  those  peaks. 

"  In  passing  through  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  mountains,  the  traveller,  who 
naturally  expects  to  see  scenes  of  surprising 
magnificence  amid  their  gigantic  snow-clad 
pinnacles,  is  too  often  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  for,  in  his  painful  progress  along  the 
narrow  gorges  that  traverse  these  regions, 
he  can  but  seldom  see  anything  beyond  the 
rocks  that  frown  immediately  over  his  head. 

1  Captain  R.  Strachey :  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  xxi. 

2  "  The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  ice  (says 
Captain  Strachey)  must  of  course  greatly  depend 
on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  separate 
glacier;  but  an  analogy  with  the  motion  of  those 
of  the  Alps  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  few  ob- 
servations that  I  made  to  determine  tins  point. 
The  means  of  four  days' observation  in  May  on 
the  glacier  at  the  source  of  the  Pindar  (one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Ganges)  gave  a  velocity  of  about 
nine  and  a  half  inches  for  the  twenty-four  hours 


Exceptions  however  there  are,  though  few, 
to  this  rule,  and  we  are  sometimes  able  to 
snatch  from  the  summits  of  the  higher  passes, 
in  the  rare  intervals  during  which  they  ai  3 
not  shrouded  in  mist,  views  of  stupendous 
and  chaotic  masses  of  mountain  that  fill  the 
mind  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

"Nor  is  the  scene  that  presents  itself, 
when  we  at  length  reach  the  watershed, 
less  remarkable.  After  weeks  have  been 
spent  in  traversing  mountain  after  moun- 
tain, of  the  seeming  interminable  succession 
of  which  the  eye  begins  to  tire,  while  the 
incessant  roar  of  the  torrents  that  rush  by 
begins  to  weary  the  ear,  wre  are  here  sud- 
denly arrested  by  seeing  spread  out  before 
us  a  plain,  that  without  sign  of  water,  of 
vegetation,  or  of  animal  life,  stretches  a  way, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction:  behind  which  rise  moun- 
tains that  gradually  fade  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  here  and  there  only  a  peak 
lightly  tipped  with  snow."  1 

Glaciers  abound  in  all  those  portions  of 
the  Himalaya  which  are  covered  by  perpe- 
tual snow,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great 
magnitude.  Yet  their  existence  in  this  re- 
gion had,  until  within  a  very  recent  period, 
been  doubted  or  denied.  The  lowest  level 
to  which  they  have  been  observed  to  descend 
is  about  11,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from 
that  height  to  12,000  feet  is  the  ordinary  ele- 
vation of  their  extremities.  In  those  parts 
of  the  mountains  which  are  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  great  peaks,  where  the  elevation 
of  the  snow-line  is  considerably  increased, 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  glaciers  recede 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  altitude  at 
which  they  terminate  being  increased  to 
about  16,000  feet.* 

The  plain  of  Hindoostan  embraces  the  ex- 
tensive valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
and  the  tract  of  the  great  Indian  Desert,  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  page.  The  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  include  the  plateau  of 
the  Deccan,  with  the  less  extensive  plateaus 
of  Malwa  and  Mysore.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  Hindoostan  is  the  high  chain  of  the 
Ghauts,  between  which  and  the  sea-shore 
there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland  ;  on 
the  east  coast  are  plains  of  wider  extent, 
backed  by  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  Ghauts, 
which  arc  of  less  elevation,  and  also  less  con- 
tinuous in  their  character,  than  the  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  India.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  is  distinguished 
as  the  Coromandcl  coast,  and  the  western  as 
the  Malabar  coast.  The  latter  of  these  is  in- 
dented and  broken,  and  contains  numerous 
good  harbours  ;  but  the  Coromandel  coast  is 
destitute  of  harbours,  and  is  exposed  through 
its  whole  length  to  a  powerful  surf,  which 


from  the  2 1st  May  to  the  15th  October  moved  over 
9S  feet,  being  at  the  rate  of  just  eight  inches  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  This  glacier  terminates  at  an 
elevation  of  11,900  feet.  The  motion  of  another 
glacier,  that  of  the  Gori  river,  close  to  the  village 
of  Milam,  which  descends  to  a  little  below  11,500 
feet,  was  38  feet  between  the  '2nd  August  and  the 
30th  September,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  four- 
teen and  a  quarter  inches  in  the  twenty-four 
hours."     {Ibid.) 
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renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  effect  a 
landing. 

On  the  west  side  of  India,  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  is  a  singular 
tract  nailed  the  Rutin  of  Cutch.  This  em- 
braces an  extent  of  6500  square  miles,  which 
is  alternately  (with  the  recurrence  of  the 
dry  and  rainy  seasons)  a  sandy  desert  plain, 
covered  with  a  saline  crust  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  shallow  lakes, — and  an  ex- 
tensive lake  or  marsh,  the  waters  of  which 
are  connected  with  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  When  the  waters  retire,  the  ground 
is  found  covered  with  myriads  of  small 
fishes.  During  the  dry  season,  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  mirage  is  often  observed  in  this 
tract.  Upon  the  banks,  and  in  the  small 
islands,  of  the  Kunn,  the  wild  ass  exists  in 
great  numbers;  apes,  porcupines,  and  vast 
flocks  of  wild  birds,  share  with  him  the 
possession  of  this  desolate  tract. 

Rivers,  fyc. — The  two  principal  rivers  of 
India  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus:  be- 
sides these  are  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Ma- 
hanuddy,  the  Godavery,  the  Krishna,  the 
Cauvery,  the  Tapty,  the  Nerbudda,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Many  parts  of 
the  interior  table-lands  are,  however,  de- 
ficient in  water,  and  possess  an  arid  soil ; 
and  in  the  tract  of  the  great  Indian  Desert 
there  are  only  a  few  wells  scattered  at  wide 
intervals  apart,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  hol- 
lows in  which  the  rain-water  collects. 

Hindoostan  has  few  lakes,  and  none  of  any 
considerable  magnitude.  Near  the  east 
coast  are  the  Chilka  Lake,  the  Colair  Lake, 
and  Lake  Pulicat  :  the  first  and  last  of  these 
are  shallow,  and  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand ;  Lake  Colair  is 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers 
Krishna  and  Godavery,  near  the  lower 
course  of  which  it  is  situated.  There  are 
several  salt  lakes  in  the  tract  of  the  Indian 
Desert.  Some  small  lakes  of  fresh  water 
occur  among  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  of 
which  those  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere  are 
the  most  celebrated,  and  are  distinguished  by 
great  beauty. 

Minerals.— Among  the  native  productions 
of  India  are  the  diamond  and  numerous 
other  precious  stones,  including  rubies,  chry- 
solytes,  garnets,  amethysts,  cornelian,  jas- 
per, agate,  opal,  rock-crystal,  and  others. 
Diamonds  are  found  at  Punnah,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bundelcund  (between  the  river 
Jumna  and  the  Vindhya  Mountains) ;  in  the 
district  of  Golconda,*  in  central  India  ;  and 
at  some  places  in  the  more  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula. 

Doth  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Mysore, 
and  on  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Iron  is 
worked  in  the  Carnatic,  and  likewise  in 
Malabar.  Tin  and  copper  have  also  been 
found,  as  well  as  lead-ores  in  various  lo- 
calities. Indeed,  the  mineral  produce  of 
India  is  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  descrip- 
tion, and  embraces  an  immense  number  of 
metallic  and  other  substances  capable  of 
being  turned  to  valuable  account.  Excel- 
lent marbles  and  building-stones  abound, 
together  with  numerous  valuable  clays  and 
earths. 

1  The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  ex- 
hausted; but  the  famous  Koh-i-Noor,  (_or  Moun- 


Coal  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the 
north  of  India  (especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ranegunge,  108  miles  to  the  north- 
westward of  Calcutta,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively worked)  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula :  the  deposits  of  this 
mineral  appear,  indeed,  to  form  a  great 
belt  which  stretches  from  the  peninsula  of 
Cutch  (near  the  gulf  of  that  name)  on  the 
west,  to  the  extremity  of  Assam  in  the 
east,  through  more  than  thirty  degrees  of 
longitude.  There  is  a  rich  coal-field  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  the  up- 
per portion  of  its  course. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  greater  part 
of  India  is  strictly  tropical,  and  the  year  is 
divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  sea- 
sons. The  highest  degree  of  temperature 
is  experienced  in  the  districts  of  the  Lower 
Carnatic  and  the  Circars,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of 
the  great  desert,  on  the  north-west.  Among 
the  hills,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  table- 
lands, a  temperate  climate  is  experienced. 
Rain  is  generally  most  abundant  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  along  the 
range  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds  which 
prevail  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  largely  in- 
fluence the  climate  of  Hindoostan.  These 
winds  alternately  blow  from  the  north-east 
and  the  south-west  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
preserving  the  same  direction  for  six  months 
of  the  year  in  succession.  On  the  Malabar 
coast,  the  south-west  monsoon  (which  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  April,  and  con- 
tinues till  August  or  September)  is  accom- 
panied by  violent  rains,  in  consequence  of 
the  clouds  brought  with  it  being  intercept- 
ed by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Ghauts,  while 
the  table-lands  of  the  interior  have  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  moisture.  Along  the 
eastern  or  Coromandel  coast  the  south-west 
monsoon  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  dry  wind, 
while  the  north-east  monsoon  (which  begins 
in  October)  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season  ;  but  the  rains  are  not  nearly 
so  violent  here  as  on  the  west  coasts,  and 
the  droughts  of  summer  are  of  longer  con- 
tinuance. 

"The  most  remarkable  rainy  season  (says 
an  able  writer,  well  conversant  with  the 
locality  he  describes)  is  that  called  in  India 
the  south-west  monsoon.  It  extends  from 
Africa  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  deluges 
all  the  intermediate  countries  within  cer- 
tain lines  of  latitude  for  four  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  south  of  India  this  monsoon 
commences  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
but  it  gets  later  as  we  advance  toAvards  the 
north.  Its  approach  is  announced  by  vast 
masses  of  clouds  that  rise  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  advance  towards  the  north-east, 
gathering  and  thickening  as  they  approach 
the  laud.  After  some  threatening  days,  the 
sky  assumes  a  troubled  appearance  in  the 
evenings,  and  the  monsoon  in  general  sets 
in  during  the  night.  It  is  attended  with 
such  a  thunder-storm  as  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  only  seen  that 
phenomenon  in  a  temperate  climate.  It 
generally  begins  with  violent  blasts  of  wind, 
tain  of  Light,)  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  was  found  in  this  locality. 
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which  are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain.  For 
some  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost  without 
intermission  ;  sometimes  it  only  illuminates 
the  sky,  and  shows  the  clouds  near  the 
horizon  ;  at  others  it  discovers  the  distant 
hills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  darkness,  when 
in  an  instant  it  reappears  in  vivid  and  suc- 
cessive flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest 
objects  in  all  the  brightness  of  day.  During 
all  this  time  the  distant  thunder  never 
ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only  silenced  by  some 
nearer  peal,  which  bursts  on  the  ear  with 
such  a  sudden  and  tremendous  crash  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  most  insensible 
heart  with  awe.  At  length  the  thunder 
ceases,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  the  con- 
tinual pouring  of  the  rain  and  the  rushing 
of  the  streams.  The  next  day  presents  a 
gloomy  spectacle  :  the  rain  still  descends  in 
torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the 
blackened  fields :  the  rivers  are  swoln  and 
discoloured,  and  sweep  down  along  with 
them  the  hedges,  the  huts,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cultivation  which  was  carried  on, 
during  the  dry  season,  in  their  beds. 

"  This  lasts  for  some  days,  after  which 
the  sky  clears,  and  discovers  the  face  of 
nature  changed  as  if  by  enchantment.  Be- 
fore the  storm  the  fields  were  parched  up, 
and,  except  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  scarce 
a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen:  the 
clearness  of  the  sky  was  not  interrupted  by 
a  single  cloud,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
loaded  with  dust,  which  was  sufficient  to 
render  distant  objects  dim, as  in  a  mist, and 
t  j  make  the  sun  appear  dull  and  discoloured 
till  he  attained  a  considerable  elevation  ;  a 
parching  wind  blew  like  a  blast  from  a  fur- 
nace, and  heated  wood,  iron,  and  every 
other  solid  material,  even  in  the  shade ; 
and  immediately  before  the  monsoon,  this 
wind  had  been  succeeded  by  still  more  sultry 
calms.  But  when  the  first  violence  of  the 
storm  is  over,  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  a  sudden,  but  luxuriant  verdure:  the 
rivers  are  full  and  tranquil ;  the  air  is  pure 
and  delicious;  and  the  sky  is  varied  and 
embellished  with  clouds.  The  effect  of  the 
change  is  visible  on  all  the  animal  creation, 
and  can  only  be  imagined  in  Europe  by  sup- 
posing the  depth  of  a  dreary  winter  to  start 
at  once  into  all  the  freshness  and  brilliancy 
Of  spring.  From  this  time  the  rain  falls  at 
intervals  for  about  a  month,  when  it  comes 
on  again  with  great  violence,  and  in  July 
the  rains  are  at  their  height :  during  the 
third  month  they  rather  diminish,  but  are 
still  heavy ;  and  in  vSeptember  they  gradu- 
ally abate,  and  are  often  entirely  suspended 
till  near  the  end  of  the  month,  when  they 
depart  amidst  thunders  and  tempests  as 
they  came. 

"  Such  is  the  monsoon  in  the  greater  part 
of  India.  It  is  not,  however,  without  some 
diversity,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is 
the  delay  in  its  commencement,  and  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  sea."* 

The  following  observations  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  meteorological  phenomena  ex- 
hibited in  the  high  and  snow-clad  region  of 
the  upper  Himalaya.     Masses  of  elevated 
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land  so  stupendous  in  elevation  as  those 
mountains,  must  necessarily  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  direction  of  the  atmos- 
pheric currents,  and  more  especially  over 
those  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  which 
contain  the  great  bulk  of  aqueous  vapour, 
and  have  hence  the  greatest  effect  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  climate.  The 
importance  of  this  influence  becomes  better 
understood  when  we  consider  the  propor- 
tion which  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  (up- 
wards of  five  miles  perpendicular)  bears  to 
the  total  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  not 
supposed  to  exceed  fifty  miles.  In  this  con- 
sideration, the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface — insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  total  radius  of  the  globe — become  im- 
mensely great  by  contrast. 

"  Of  all  the  phenomena  (says  Capt.  Stra- 
chey)  presented  to  the  observer  of  nature  in 
these  magnificent  mountains,  I  know  none 
that  can  compare  in  grandeur  with  that  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes  in  the  peaks  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  In  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  when  the  perfect 
serenity  of  the  autumnal  air  displays,  in  a 
manner  with  which  the  pencil  of  no  artist 
can  ever  hope  to  compete,  the  glorious  lights 
and  shadows  thrown  by  the  setting  sun  on 
this  wonderful  scene,  we  may  also  best  ob- 
serve the  extreme  altitude  to  which  the 
snow  recedes  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountains.  This  appears  to  be  about  15,500 
feet.  When,  however,  we  pass  to  the  north 
of  the  great  peaks  and  stand  on  the  plain 
beyond  them,  it  is  not  without  surprise 
that  we  shall  observe,  in  spite  of  our  having 
advanced  far  to  the  north,  that  the  snow- 
line has  receded  very  considerably,  so  as 
to  reach  19,000  or  even  20,000  feet  6f  eleva- 
tion." Capt.  Strachey  thinks  that  the  true 
explanation  of  this  difference  is  found,  not 
in  any  superior  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
mass  of  high  land  beyond,  (to  which  it  has 
been  commonly  attributed,)  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  to  the 
north  of  the  great  Himalayan  peaks  is  very 
much  less  than  that  which  falls  on  their 
southern  slopes ;  and  this  phenomenon  is 
again  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  prevailing  winds  over  these  moun- 
tains being  from  the  south,  almost  all  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  air  is  precipitated 
on  the  exterior  or  southern  face  of  the  lofty 
ranges  over  which  the  current  passes. 

"  On  the  plain  itself  the  quantity  of  snow 
that  falls  must  be  very  small,  and  it  can  lie 
on  the  ground  but  a  very  short  period. 
During  the  summer  months  it  would  be 
quite  as  impossible  to  find  the  least  remnant 
of  snow  in  any  part  of  this  tract  below  a 
height  of  16,000  feet  as  on  the  burning  plains 
of  Hindoostan.  The  small  quantity  of  snow 
is  further  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  are 
able  to  support  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  herds  of  yaks,  in  which  their 
wealth  almost  solely  consists,  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  their  sustenance  dur- 
ing the  winter  months;  and  the  semi- 
nomadic  portion  of  the  population  that 
usually    congregates    during    the    6ummer 
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around  the  pastures  that  are  fouud  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes,  appears  only  to  shift 
its  ground  a  little  to  the  north  during  the 
winter,  to  avoid  the  snow  that  falls  more 
heavily  along  the  country  under  the  more 
Immediate  iniluence  of  the  lofty  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya." 

At  Leh,  the  chief  town  of  Ladak,  dur- 
ing observations  made  through  two  entire 
winters,  it  was  found  that  the  falls  of  snow 
hardly  ever  exceeded  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
in  depth. 

"  It  is  to  the  sudden  change  of  direction 
of  a  great  body  of  moist  air,  when  obstructed 
by  a  continuous  range  of  mountains,  that 
Ave  are  to  attribute  the  excessive  rain  that 
characterizes  the  windward  faces  of  so  many 
mountains  in  tropical  countries,  and  the 
comparatively  very  dry  climate  so  often 
found  in  the  country  to  leeward.  The  cur- 
rent is  constrained  to  rise  over  the  obstacle 
that  it  meets,  a  sudden  condensation  of  va- 
pour is  thus  occasioned,  and  little  moisture 
remains  to  be  deposited  in  the  parts  over 
which  the  air  afterwards  passes 

"In  a  country  like  that  under  our  con- 
sideration, in  which  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  varies  from  less  than  1000  feet  to 
upwards  of  25,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is 
manifest  that  Ave  shall  find  every  variety  of 
climate,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  plains 
of  Hindoostan  to  the  rigours  of  an  unceasing 
winter.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  mountains 
the  seasons  follow  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  neighbouring  flat  country.  The  summer 
rains  prevail  in  the  mountains  as  in  the 
plains,  only  commencing  somewhat  earlier, 
that  is,  about  June.  The  rainy  months  are 
June,  July,  August,  and  the  first  half  of 
September.  A  few  showers  fall  in  October, 
while  in  November,  and  the  greater  part  of 
December,  the  weather  is  usually  perfectly 
serene.  As  the  cold  increases  the  sky  again 
becomes  covered  with  clouds;  and  the 
winter  rains,  which  begin  about  Christmas, 
have  their  maximum  in  February,  as  in  the 
plains  below. 

"  The  north-westerly  winds  which  prevail 
during  the  day  over  the  plains,  in  April  and 
May,  likewise  in  some  degree  affect  the 
mountains ;  and  the  atmosphere  during 
these  months,  and  until  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  rain  has  fallen,  is  constantly  charged 
with  a  thick  haze,  apparently  the  result  of 
minute  particles  of  dust  suspended  over  it, 
and  swept  up  from  the  plains  below.  At 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  however,  Ave  find 
that  in  the  mountains  winds  blow  up  the 
valleys  during  the  day,  that  is,  from  about 
9  a.  m.  to  9  f.  m.,  and  doAvn  them  during  the 
corresponding  hours  of  the  night.  At  the 
debouches  of  the  principal  streams  into  the 
plains  these  night  Avinds  bloAv  with  great 
violence,  particularly  in  the  winter.  They 
diminish  in  force  as  Ave  ascend  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  at  great  elevations  and  in  the 
plains  of  Tibet  the  nights  are  almost  always 
perfectly  calm.  The  diurnal  winds,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  latter  country  are  terrific, 
and  in  travelling  there  we  looked  forward 
to  the  afternoon,  when  the  Avinds   are  at 

their  height,  with  real  dread The  in- 

j  fiuence  of  the  summer  rains  extends  into 
the  country  beyond  the  great  snowy  peaks 


in  a  very  limited  degree,  each  successive 
ridge  stopping  a  portion  of  the  moisture, 
as  can  be  actually  seen  very  distinctly." 

Though  thunder-storms  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  southern  aspect  of  the  great  peaks, 
they  appear  to  be  exceedingly  rare  among 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  them,  or  even 
to  be  quite  Avanting.  In  the  plain  of  Tibet, 
however,  rather  violent  thunder-storms, ac- 
companied by  a  good  deal  of  hail,  were  ob- 
served to  sweep  over  the  country  about  the 
hottest  time  of  the  day  for  two  or  three 
days  in  succession,  during  the  month  of 
September. 

The  power  of  the  sun's  rays  at  great  ele- 
vations is  intense  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
forms  indeed  one  of  the  chief  discomforts  of 
the  stranger  who  visits  these  regions. — 
(Capt.  Strachey :  ibid.) 

The  vegetable  productions  of  India  are  rich 
and  splendid,  and  these,  as  Avell  as  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  include 
most  of  the  different  forms  of  life  already 
noticed,  in  a  previous  page,  as  belonging  to 
southern  Asia  in  general.  The  mountain- 
zone  of  the  Himalaya  is  necessarily  that  in 
which  the  most  varied  kinds  of  vegetation 
are  observed,  and  in  Avhich  the  influence  of 
elevation  upon  the  groAvth  of  plants  is  most 
strikingly  depicted.  In  reference  to  this  re- 
gion— a  part  of  India  to  which  the  course  of 
political  events  is  daily  directing  more  of 
notice,  and  to  Avhich  growing  importance  is 
attached — Ave  cannot  do  better  than  folloAv 
the  observations  of  the  enterprising  travel- 
ler upon  whose  remarks  Ave  have  already 
draAvn  so  largely. 

"  In  passing  (says  Captain  Strachey)  from 
the  plains  of  northern  India  to  the  Hima- 
laya a  change  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  country  is  forced  upon  our  attention,  long- 
before  Ave  reach  the  first  ranges  of  hills.  A 
belt  of  forest  that  extends  along  the  moun- 
tains, skirting  them  for  a  breadth  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  succeeds  to  the  perfectly  open 
and  highly  cultivated  districts  more  to  the 
south.  This  forest,  although  strictly  tropical 
in  the  character  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
individual  trees  that  compose  it,  is,  from 
the  great  drought  that  prevails  over  it  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  far  from  pre- 
senting those  appearances  of  rank  and  lux- 
uriant growth  that  are  usually  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  tropical  forest,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  more  seques- 
tered ravines  of  the  outer  ranges  of  hills 
to  find  any  such  vegetation.  But  although 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  palms,  greatly  de- 
tracts from  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  Ave  are 
not  left  without  compensation  in  the  ex- 
quisitely cut  foliage  of  the  acacias  and  mo- 
ringa,  the  gracefully  drooping  clumps  of 
bamboo,  the  said  with  its  tall  erect  trunk 
and  brilliant  dark  green  leaves,  the  semal 
with  its  deep  red  cup-shaped  flower  and 
curiously  buttressed  stem,  and  the  hiddoo 
Avith  its  magnificently  drooping  branches 
spreading  from  the  summit  of  its  huge 
columnar  trunk  ;  while  from  the  limbs  of 
these  lords  of  the  forest  trail  gigantic  climb- 
ers, such  as  the  bauhinia  and  robinia. 

"  The  larger  trees  are  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  plain  itself,  and  to  the  more 
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level  valleys  that  intervene  between   the 
outer  hills  and  the  higher  ranges  within. 

"  As  we  ascend  the  exterior  face  of  the 
mountains  the  tropical  vegetation  still  pre- 
vails to  a  height  of  about  four  thousand  feet, 
though  even  from  three  thousand  feet  a  few 
of  the  forms  of  colder  climates  begin  to  ap- 
pear; the  vegetation,  however,  is  on  the 
whole  scanty  on  this  declivity.  Far  differ- 
ent is  it  when  we  follow  the  same  zone  of 
elevation  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
along  the  courses  of  the  larger  rivers,  which, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  their  valleys, 
carry  a  tropical  flora  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain-region.  The  sheltered  and 
confined  beds  of  these  rivers,  where  the 
two  great  requisites  for  tropical  vegetation, 
heat  and  humidity,  are  at  their  maximum, 
often  afford  the  finest  specimens  of  forest- 
scenery,  varied  by  an  admixture  of  the 
temperate  forms  of  vegetable  life,  which 
here  descend  to  their  lowest  level.  Thus 
the  traveller's  eye  may  rest  on  palms  and 
acacias  intermingled  with  pines;  on  oaks 
or  maples  covered  with  epiphytal  orchidese  ; 
while  pothos  and  clematis,  bamboos  and 
ivy,  fill  up  the  strangely  contrasted  picture. 
"  In  the  outer  part  of  the  "mountains  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  landscape  is  the 
Pinus  longifolia,  which  clothes  the  slopes 
of  almost  every  hill,  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else,  from  an  elevation  of 
3000  to  6000  feet.  This  pine  in  its  general 
appearance  greatly  resembles  the  finer  speci- 
mens of  the  common  Scotch  fir,  though  it  is 
much  more  brilliant  in  its  colour.  Above 
4000  feet,  oaks  and  rhododendrons  gradually 
increase  in  number,  and  these  trees,  with 
andromeda  {Pier is),  form  the  great  mass  of 
the  forest  from  6000  to  8000  feet.  Species  of 
the  deciduous  trees  of  the  temperate  zone 
are  gradually  introduced  as  we  rise,  and 
these  again,  with  the  addition  of  other 
pines,  prevail  in  the  upper  regions  of  forest, 
—that  is,  from  800;)  to  11,500  feet. 

"  Although  the  character  of  the  forest  in 
the  region  of  the  evergreen  trees,  viz.  from 
five  to  eight  thousand  feet,  is  perhaps  at 
times  somewhat  sombre  and  monotonous, 
from  its  almost  exclusively  consisting  of 
oaks  and  rhododendrons,  yet  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  is  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  Among  the  trees  more  commonly 
found  associated  with  those  just  mentioned, 
are  the  cypress,  ash,  birch,  elm,  holly,  horn- 
beam, alder,  and  several  laurels,  all  of  which 
attain  a  considerable  size.  These  latter  trees 
are  more  common  in  the  sheltered  ravines 
and  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains ; 
the  southern  slopes,  which  are  much  drier 
and  hotter,  being  usually  clothed  with  oaks 
and  rhododendrons  alone. 

"  In  the  upper  region  the  various  species 
of  trees  grow  more  mixed  together  than  in 
the  lower,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  a  larger 
size,  so  that  the  forest  has  a  far  finer  ge- 
neral appearance.  Its  most  striking  mem- 
bers are  oaks,  pines,  yew,  elm,  horse-chest- 
nut, walnut,  several  maples,  pears  like  the 
English  whitebeam, hazel  growing  to  a  large 
tree,  and  rhododendron.  A  birch,  the  bark 
of  which  i.^  u^eil  by  the  people  of  the  higher 
mountains  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  usually 
is  the  last  tree  met  with. 


"  The  deodar,  the  distinctness  of  which 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  still  matter  of 
great  doubt,  is  only  found  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture in  the  more  western  part  of  the  tract 
to  which  I  am  more  particularly  alluding, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  feet.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
planted  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  temples  in  all  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  attains  a  gigantic  size.  The 
deodar  appears  to  be  wanting  altogether  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Himalaya. 

"  Having  passed  the  upper  limit  of  forest, 
which  comes  to  a  rather  sudden  termination 
at  about  11,500  feet,  we  enter  a  more  open 
tract  where  trees  are  replaced  by  shrubs. 
There  seems,  however,  here  no  very  general 
tendency  for  the  coppice  to  clothe  the  whole 
surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the  wood  in  the 
lower  regions,  probably  because  the  snow, 
which  accumulates  and  lies  for  months  to- 
gether at  such  elevations,  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  shrubs  in  certain  places.  The 
mountain-ash,  rose,  barberry,  lilac,  willow, 
juniper,  shrubbyr  rhododendrons,  and  poten- 
tilias,  are  the  chief  denizens  of  this  belt.  A 
few  trees  are  still  to  be  seen  struggling  on, 
even  perhaps  to  a  little  above  12,000  feet, 
but  they  are  mostly  stunted  and  deformed. 

"  On  the  mountains  that  project  to  the 
southward  from  the  great  snowy  masses, 
where  the  precipitation  of  moisture  is  al- 
most incessant  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  affords  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  the  open  region 
above  the  forest  is  clothed  with  a  most  lux- 
uriant herbaceous  vegetation,  which  con- 
tributes very  largely  to  the  riches  of  the 
Himalayan  flora,  and  is  of  no  less  import- 
ance to  the  mountain-shepherd  than  of  in- 
terest to  the  naturalist. 

"  As  we  recede,  however,  in  our  progress  to 
the  north,  behind  the  higher  summits  of 
the  range,  the  country  rapidly  becomes 
more  arid,  and  when  we  at  last  reach  the 
Tibetan  plain  we  find  it  to  be  little  better 
than  a  desert,  in  which  the  only  vegetation 
that  shows  any  signs  of  activity  is  to  be 
found  along  the  edges  of  the  scanty  streams 
that  water  that  desolate  country.  I  esti- 
mated as  I  passed  over  this  dreary  waste 
that  not  one-twentieth  of  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  covered  by  the  vegetation  it  sup- 
ported, and  on  the  mountains  that  flank  it 
the  proportion  is  still  more  unfavourable. 
The  bushes  that  are  seen  at  rare  intervals 
hardly  rise  more  than  a  foot  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  afford  a  most  meagre 
supply  of  fuel  to  the  traveller,  who  is  often 
forced  to  eke  out  his  allowance  of  wood 
with  the  dried  dung  of  cattle  that  is  usu- 
ally to  be  found  about  the  ordinary  halting- 
places'." 

The  surprising  effect  of  water  in  develop 
ing  vegetation  is  as  strongly  shown  at  these 
elevations  as  in  the  tropical  regions,  where 
it  may  be  considered  to  be  the  sole  requisite 
of  the  husbandman.  Along  the  borders  of 
every  little  stream  in  Tibet  is  a  margin  of 
verdure,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  the  utter  sterility  of  every- 
thing else  in  sight,  and  a  country  which  at 
first  seems  almost  incapable  of  supporting 
life  is  found  in  reality  to  abound  with  wild 
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and  domestic  animals.  Similar  conditions 
of  climate  and  other  physical  circumstances 
are  here  accompanied  by  similar  forms  of 
life,  and  the  genera  that  abound  in  the 
Arctic  regions  are  again  found  in  these  ex- 
treme heights,  though  the  species  are  often 
different. 

At  an  elevation  of  between  17,000  and 
18,000  feet,  vegetable  life  finally  ceases  on 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  great 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  though  fur- 
ther to  the  north  it  appears  to  reach  to 
19,000  feet. 

The  agriculture  of  the  lower  hills  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  plains  of  Northern 
India.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, which  is  carried  on  as  far  down  the 
Ganges  as  Benares,  the  elevation  of  which 
is  only  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  extended  with  success  to  a  height  of 
11,500  feet  in  the  valleys  that  lie  between 
the  great  snowy  peaks  and  the  watershed 
behind  them.  Here,  however,  the  crop  is 
a  summer  one,  sown  in  May  and  reaped 
in  September  or  October,  while  in  the 
plains  and  outer  mountains  it  is  a  winter 
one,  sown  in  October  and  reaped  in  April. 
On  the  ranges  to  the  south  of  the  snowy 
mountains  the  cultivation  of  these  grains  is 
not  carried  above  8000  feet,  and  seldom 
above  5000  feet. 

The  grain-crops  of  the  plains,  consisting 
of  rice,  of  various-  species  of  panicum,  and 
other  cereals  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  to- 
gether with  cotton  and  sugar-cane,  all  flour- 
ish up  to  elevations  of  about  5000  feet. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Western  Hi- 
malaya, carried  on  by  the  government  upon 
a  small  scale  for  many  years,  has  lately  been 
considerably  augmented,  and  a  manufactory 
has  been  established  in  which  the  tea  is^pre- 
pared  by  Chinese  workmen.  The  quantity 
made  is  gradually  increasing,  and  at  present 
it  finds  a  ready  sale  on  the  spot  at  the  prices 
usually  paid  for  the  best  Chinese  tea,  to 
which  it  is  much  preferred  by  all  persons 
accustomed  to  its  taste. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains 
buckwheats  and  amaranths  are  very  fre- 
quently cultivated,  and  these  grains  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions ;  the  former  is  also  largely 
exported  into  Tibet,  the  people  of  which 
country  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
for  their  food  on  their  Himalayan  neigh- 
bours. A  beardless  variety  of  barley  (known 
under  the  name  of  Ua)  is  grown  upon  the 
plains  of  Tibet,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  river- 
valleys,  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Ladak,  it  may  even  be  seen  as  high  as  15,000 
feet,  which  is  perhaps  the  extreme  altitude 
at  which  cereal  grains  are  capable  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  immense  variety  of  animal  life  which 
characterizes  nearly  the  whole  of  southern 
Asia  has   been    elsewhere   referred  to   (p.  I 


396).  The  woods  and  jungles  in  every  part 
of  India  teem  with  animal  life.  The  apes 
and  monkeys  are  innumerable,  and  tue 
jackal  is  heai'd  howling  towards  the  close  of 
the  day.  Tigers  abound  in  the  low  tract  of 
the  Sunderbunds,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  also  in  other  wooded  districts. 
A  large  species  of  heron  (which  from  its 
stately  gait  has  acquired  the  general  name 
of  the  adjutant-bird)  frequents  the  towns  of 
Bengal  in  considerable  numbers.  These 
birds  feed  partly  on  reptiles,  and  in  part  on 
the  various  kinds  of  garbage  thrown  into 
the  streets,  and  which  —  but  for  them — 
would  putrefy  the  air,  so  that  they  literally 
perform  the  office  of  scavengers. 


SECTION    II. DIVISIONS,    TOPOGRAPHY, 

Divisions. — The  geographical  division  of 
India  is  minute  and  complicated  in  the 
highest  degree,  if  all  the  minor  distinctions 
of  political  rule  be  regarded.  But  for  pur- 
poses required  by  the  ordinary  reader  it 
is  sufficient  to  regard  this  vast  region  as 
divided  into  —  1st,  The  British  Terri- 
tories, or  those  portions  which  are  directly 
under  British  rule:  2nd,  The  Tributary 
(or  Protected)  States,  in  which,  though 
really  under  British  control,  a  form  of 
native  government — more  or  less  real — is 
allowed  to  be  maintained:  and  3rd,  The  In- 
dependent States.  The  latter  are  now 
only  two  in  number — Nepaul  and  Bootan — 
which  have  together  an  area  not  exceeding 
73,500  square  miles. 

The  British  territories  in  India  (including 
Ceylon  and  the  other  islands  that  belong 
to  Britain,  as  well  as  the  British  provinces 
on  the  mainland)  embrace  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
country,  or  considerably  more  than  half  the 
entire  area  of  this  vast  country.  The  Tribu- 
tary, or  Protected,  States  comprehend  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  remainder.  There 
are  some  small  territories  belonging  to  the 
French  and  the  Portuguese  —  relics  of  a 
power  that  was  formerly  much  more  exten- 
sive on  the  part  of  either  nation — but  they 
are  of  little  importance.  Practically,  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin, 
British  supremacy  in  India  is  now  undis- 
puted, and  British  power  reigns  supreme 
over  an  empire  that  numbers  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls. 

British  India  is  divided  into  three  Pre- 
sidencies—those of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  The  first- named,  which  is  the  most 
extensive,  includes  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces, (as  the  districts  on  the  upper  Ganges, 
with  the  neighbouring  region  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  are  termed,)  which  are  under  the  im- 
mediate rule  of  a  Lieutenant-governor,  to- 
gether with  some  territories  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  upon  the  Straits 
of  Malacca. 
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THE    FOLLOWING    TABLE    EXHIBITS 

THE  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 
WITH  THE  VARIOUS  DEPENDENT  STATES. 


Presidency  of  Bengal  : 

Lower  Provinces        ..... 

North-west  Provinces      .... 

Punjaub  ...... 

Oude  ...... 

Nagpore  Territory      ..... 

Indo-Chinese    provinces    (Assam,  Arracan,  ) 
Pegu,  and  Tenasserim)         .        .  .        j 

Total  of  Bengal 
Presidency  of  Madras    ..... 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  including  Sinde 
Eastern  Settlements  (Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore) 

Total  under  direct  British  rule 


Dependent  States. 

I.  Subordinate  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  : 

H  yderabad  Territory,  or  Nizam's  Dominions 

Gwalior  Territory,  or  Dominions  of  Seindia 

Bundelcund  States,  &c,  &c. 

Indore  (Kolkar's  Dominions) 

Bhopaul  .... 

Rajpoot  States       .... 

Cashmere  (Gholaub  Singh's  Dominions) 

Smaller  Hill  States 

Bahawulpore 

Protected  Sikh  States 

South-west  Frontier  States 

Sikkim         ..... 

North-east  Frontier  States  . 

Munneepore  ..... 

Cuttack  Mehals 

Total  dependent  on  Bengal 

II.  Subordinate  to  the  Madras  Presidency : 

Mysore      .         .  .  . 

Travancore  .  .  .  .  . 

Cochin  ..... 

Jeypore  and  Hill  Zemindars 

Total  dependent  on  Madras 

III.  Subordinate  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  : 

Guicowar's  Dominions  (including  Kattywar  \ 
and  other  Tributary  Chiefships         .  ] 

Cambay,  Daung  Rajahs,  &c. 
Kolapore     ...... 

Sawunt  "Warree  and  Myh.ee,  &c. 

Cutch  ...... 

South  Mahratta  Jaghiredars,  &c.    . 


Total  dependent  on  Bombay 


Total  under  direct  British  rule 
Total  of  Dependent  States 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

244,852 

47,000,000 

88,571 

23,800,000 

78,447 

4,100,000 

23,738 

2,970,000 

76,432 

4,650,000 

100,800 
612,840 

3,000,000 

85,520,000 

135,680 

22,301,000 

120,065 

11,100,000 

1,575 
870,160 

200,000 

119,121,000 

95,337 

10,666,000 

33,119 

3,229,000 

56,311 

5,871,000 

15,680 

1,415,000 

8,312 

815,000 

119,859 

8,746,000 

25,123 

750,000 

13,572 

1,211,000 

20,C03 

600,000 

6,746 

1,005,000 

25,431 

1,246,000 

2,504 

92,000 

7,711 

231,000 

7,584 

76,000 

16,929 

762,000 

454,221 

36,715,000 

30,8S6 

3,000,000 

4,722 

1,012,000 

1,988 

288,000 

13,041 

391,000 

50,637 

4,691,000 

29,499 

2,183,000 

3,308 

245,000 

3,445 

500,000 

9,529 

766,000 

6,764 

500,000 

3,775 

419,000 

56,320 

4,613,000 

870,160 

119,121,000 

551,178 

46,019,000 

1,421,338 

165,110,000 
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We  shall  notice  first  the  topography  of 
British  India — that  is,  of  the  British  pro- 
vinces, strictly  so  called — and  afterwards 
that  of  the  principal  native  states. 


1.  THE  BENGAL  PRESIDENCY. 

The  Bengal  Presidency  embraces  most 
of  the  north-eastern,  northern,  and  north- 
western parts  of  India,  including  nearly  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  has 
lately  been  added  the  greater  part  of  the 
Punjaub,  or  district  watered  by  the  five  tri- 
butaries of  the  river  Indus  (p.  392).  Be- 
sides these  large  tracts,  it  also  includes  As- 
sam and  various  territories  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  beyond  the 
limits  of  Hindoostan.  The  provinces  on  the 
lower  Ganges  are  the  richest,  most  fertile, 
and  most  populous  portion  of  India. 

The  province  of  Bengal  (or  Bengal  pro- 
per) extends  over  the  lower  course  of  the 
Ganges,  including  the  extensive  delta  formed 
at  its  mouth.  It  is  everywhere  intersected 
by  broad  rivers,  arms  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  these  annually  inundate 
the  fields  to  an  immense  distance  from  their 
banks.  Rice  forms  here  the  chief  object  of 
cultivation,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  maize, 
are  also  grown.  Sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  cotton,  are  also  important  productions; 
the  mulberry -tree  is  extensively  reared  for 
the  purpose  of  the  silk- worm,  and  the  poppy 
for  the  manufacture  of  opium.  The  chief 
towns  of  Bengal  are  Calcutta,  Dacca,  and 
Moorshedabad. 

Calcutta,  the  splendid  capital  of  British 
India,  lies  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Hooghly,  as  the  principal  channel  of 
entrance  to  the  Ganges  is  called,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles, 
with  a  breadth  which  is  in  some  parts  little 
less  than  two  miles.  Immediately  opposite 
to  the  city,  the  channel  of  the  Hooghly  is 
about  half  a  mile  across.1  Upon  its  western 
bank,  fronting  the  middle  portion  of  the 
city,  is  the  village  of  Howrah:  Bishops' 
College,  a  valuable  and  munificently  sup- 
ported institution  for  affording  religious  in- 
struction to  the  natives  of  India,  is  upon 
the  same  bank,  a  short  distance  lower  down 
the  stream,  and  attracts  the  admiring  re- 
gard of  the  passing  voyager  by  the  elegance 
of  its  Gothic  architecture. 

The  approach  to  the  modern  capital  of 
India,  by  way  of  the  Hooghly,  is  striking 
and  attractive  in  an  eminent  degree.  "  On 
arriving  at  Garden  Beach,  (says  Davidson,) 
the  stranger  may  begin  to  imagine,  that  not 
wholly  without  reason  Calcutta  has  acquired 
the  title  of  the  '  City  of  Palaces.'  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  reach,  on  the  right,  the 
river-bank  is  laid  out  in  large  gardens,  each 
with  a  handsome  mansion  in  its  centre  ; 
and  the  whole  scene  speaks  of  opulence  and 
splendour.  On  approaching  the  head  of 
Garden  Beach,  the  stranger  all  at  once  be- 
holds Fort  "William  and  the  town  of  Cal- 
cutta spread  out  before  him,  and  a  splendid 
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view  it  is.  Should  he  arrive  in  the  month 
of  November  or  December,  he  will  behold, 
perhaps,  the  finest  fleet  of  merchant  ship- 
ping the  world  could  produce." 

The  splendid  exterior  of  Calcutta,  how- 
ever, is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  south- 
ern or  European  portion  of  the  town — that 
which  is  most  nearly  adjacent  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam. The  suburb  of  Chowringhee,  imme- 
diately to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  is  the 
fashionalde  quarter,  and  is  full  of  magnifi- 
cent eaifices,  the  residences  of  the  European 
and  native  merchants,  many  of  whom  are 
possessed  of  vast  wealth  and  live  in  a  style 
of  the  greatest  luxury  and  splendour.  The 
northern  or  native  portion  of  Calcutta— the 
"  Black  Town,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed — 
is  composed  of  narrow  lanes,  crowded  with 
mean  dwellings,  dirty,  full  of  discordant 
noises  and  of  repulsive  smells.  The  suburbs 
of  Sealdah  and  Simleah,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, are  of  similar  character, as  also  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the 
eastward.  The  throng  of  natives  who  dwell 
in  these  suburbs  pour  daily  into  the  town, 
and  add  to  the  noise  and  excitement  of 
which  it  is  constantly  the  scene. 

The  population  of  Calcutta,  including  its 
suburbs,  exceeds  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  are  natives — 
chiefly  Hindoos  proper,  or  Gentoos,  na- 
tives of  Bengal  and  the  upper  provinces, 
with  numerous  Mohammedans  from  the 
same  localities.  Parsees,  Chinese,  Araca- 
nese,  Jews,  Arabs,  and  Moguls,  add  their 
numbers  to  the  motley  population  of  the 
Indian  capital.  Of  Europeans  there  are 
but  few — not  more  than  a  few  thousands, 
even  adding  a  small  number  of  Portuguese, 
French, and  others,  to  the  natives  of  Britain. 

The  houses  of  European  residents  in  Cal- 
cutta have  the  fore-court,  or  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall ;  the  dining  room  on  the 
ground  floor;  the  middle  story,  surrounded 
by  a  verandah  with  pillars,  occupied  by  the 
ordinary  sitting-rooms  of  the  family  ;  the 
bed-chambers  occupying  the  upper  stories. 
Bath-rooms  are  universally  introduced,  and 
are,  indeed,  a  necessity  of  the  climate.  Out- 
door exercise  is  generally  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  when  alone  the  air  is  cool.  At 
nine  o'clock,  after  bathing,  breakfast  is 
taken,  and  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the 
day  are  then  commenced.  As  sunset  ap- 
proaches, every  one  seeks  recreation  on 
horse-back  or  in  carriages,  until  eight 
o'clock — the  usual  hour  for  dinner,  which 
meal  is  conducted,  among  the  more  opulent, 
in  a  style  of  lavish  splendour.  lee  (brought 
chiefly  from  America  in  huge  blocks)  is  ex- 
tensively consumed,  as  are  the  pale  ales  and 
other  beverages  supplied  from  England  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  cooler  portion  of 
the  year  (November  to  February)  theatri- 
cals, balls,  concerts,  vary  the  in-door  enter- 
tainments, while  horse-racing,  boar-hunt- 
ing, and  similar  sports,  are  pursued  abroad. 
The  markets  of  Calcutta  are  extensive  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of 
every  description,  and  the  bazaars  (though 
exhibiting  little  of  external  show)  contain 
every  article  of  use  or  luxury. 
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Fort  William,  which  occupies  the  south- 
western quarter  of  Calcutta,  immediately 
adjoining  the  river  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  buildings  of  the  city,  is  of 
immense  extent ;  it  was  constructed  by 
Lord  Clive,  after  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of  15,000 
men,  with  80,000  stand  of  arms.  To  the  north- 
ward, and  separated  from  Fort  William  by 
the  esplanade,  is  GoArernment  House,  a 
magnificent  pile,  erected  by  the  Marquis 
TVellesley.  Numerous  fine  edifices  are  found 
within  its  vicinity. 

Calcutta  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
former  native  village  of  Kalleeghattee«, 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  The  similar 
villages  of  Chuttanuttee  and  Govindpore 
are  also  absorbed  within  its  widely- spread 
circuit.  A  factory  was  erected  at  Chutta- 
nuttee in  1690,  by  permission  of  the  then 
Mogul  emperor,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Job  Charnock,  the  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company  of  that  day — the  attention  of  Mr. 
Charnock  having  been  first  drawn  to  the 
locality  from  the  shade  afforded  by  a  large 
tree  beneath  which  he  and  his  party  re- 
posed during  their  journey  down  the  river. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  Hindoo  tree,  with 
its  graceful  foliage  and  its  welcome  shade, 
became  first  a  commercial  establishment, 
and  has  since  grown  into  the  splendid  city 
of  palaces  which  adorns  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  and  bears  proud  testimony  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Britain,  in  her  empire 
over  the  distant  and  gorgeous  East ! 

A  short  distance  above  Calcutta,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  is  Serampore, 
(13,000  inhabitants,)  the  seat  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  press,  from  which  numerous 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
issued.  Serampore  was  formerly  a  Danish 
settlement,  but  was  purchased  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1845.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the 
river  is  Chandernagore,  a  small  French  set- 
tlement. 

Further  to  the  northward,  near  the  east 
bank  of  the  upper  Hooghly,  is  the  small 
town  of  Plassy,  the  seat  of  LordClive's  fam- 
ous victory  in  1757.  Still  further  north,  at  a 
distance  of  120  miles  from  Calcutta,  is  Moor- 
shedabad,  (147,000  inhabitants,)  a  large  na- 
tive town,  with  considerable  manufactures 
of  silks,  carpets,  embroidery,  &c. — Dacca, 
the  population  of  which  is  now  reduced  to 
70,000,  is  situated  150  miles  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Calcutta,  on  an  arm  of  the  Brahmapootra. 
It  was  formerly  the  principal  seat  of  the 
native  manufacture  of  muslins  and  light 
cotton  fabrics;  but  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Dacca  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, with  the  decay  of  the  native  courts 
of  India,  and  its  trade  has  become  trans- 
ferred to  other  localities,  Dacca  exhibits  in 
the  present  day  little  more  than  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  ruins,  in  many  places  overgrown 
with  jungle,  which, as  well  as  its  dilapidated 
buildings,  are  infested  with  tigers,  snakes, 
and  other  noxious  creatures.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  lying 
beyond  the  Brahmapootra,  is  the  hilly  dis- 
trict of  Chittaironii,  the  capital  of  which — 
Islamabad,  or  Cliittaycmj,  with  12,000  in- 
habitants—lies in  an  unhealthy  locality.  It 
ance  enjoyed  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 


the  export  of  rice.  But  this  has  become 
transferred  to  Arracan,  while  the  ship-build- 
ing yards  of  Moulmein  have  superseded  its 
industry  in  that  respect. 

The  province  of  Behar  lies  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bengal  and  extends  over  both 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  embracing  in  the  south 
a  hilly  district  which  borders  on  the  pla- 
teau region  of  central  India.  Opium  (from 
the  poppy)  is  abundantly  produced  in  this 
province ;  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  sugar,  and 
rice  of  excellent  quality,  with  the  betel-nut, 
are  also  largely  grown.  The  essence  called 
attar  of  roses  is  extensively  prepared  here. 
A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  manufac- 
tured in  Behar,  from  the  refuse  of  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  combined  with 
various  earths  in  which  nitre,  with  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  soda,  abound.  The  manu- 
facture of  cotton-cloths  is  general  through- 
out the  province. 

The  chief  towns  are  Patna,  Gaya,  and  Be- 
har. Patna,  the  largest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince, lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
and  has  above  284,000  inhabitants.  —  The 
town  of  Behar,  to  the  southward  of  the 
river,  is  now  of  little  importance.  The 
original  city  of  that  name  is,  in  fact,  nearly 
deserted,  and  the  present  town  consists 
merely  of  dwellings  dispersed  among  its  re- 
mains.— Gaya  (60  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Patna) 
is  a  celebrated  place  of  native  pilgrim- 
age, and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Boodh— the  founder  of  the  Buddh- 
ist religion.  Gaya  has  a  population  of 
43,000. 

A  large  portion  of  the  province  of  Orissa, 
to  the  south-westward  of  Bengal,  is  in- 
cluded within  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the 
boundary  of  which  extends  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Chilka  Lake.  The 
district  of  Cuttack,  which  forms  part  of  this 
province,  lies  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  and  includes  the  mouths  of 
that  river.  Immediately  along  the  coast, 
the  country  is  low,  destitute  of  verdure,  and 
Bubject  to  inundations  of  the  sea  ;  but  fur- 
ther inland  is  a  highly  fertile  tract,  and  to- 
wards the  interior  it  rises  into  hills  which 
abound  in  forest  trees,  many  of  them  valu- 
able for  purposes  of  cabinet-work,  or  for 
making  dyes  and  varnishes.  The  cultivated 
parts  of  the  province  produce  rice,  sugar, 
spices,  and  numerous  drugs  :  salt  is  obtained 
on  the  coast. 

The  chief  town  is  Cuttack,  (40,000  inhabit 
ants,)  on  a  branch  of  the  Mahanuddy. — 
Pooree,  or  Juggernaut,  on  the  coast  to  the 
south,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  river,  has  30,(00  inhabitants,  and  de- 
rives celebrity  from  its  containing  the  great 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  where  many  of  the 
most  superstitious  rites  of  the  Hindoos  are 
practised  at  the  annual  festivals  held  in 
honour  of  the  idol,  when  crowds  of  pilgrims 
assemble  on  the  occasion.  Pooree  is  re- 
sorted to  by  Europeans  on  account  of  its 
healthy  climate  and  cooling  sea-breeze. — 
To  the  N.  E.  of  Cuttack  is  Balaaore,  a  flour- 
ishing port,  situate  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigable 
for  small  vessels. 

The  more  inland  parts  of  Orissa  embrace 
many  wild  territories,  some  of  them  moun- 
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tainous,  and  others  covered  with,  jungle, 
and  thinly  inhabited. 

Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  portion  of  Orissa 
above  described,  constitute  the  lower  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

Benares,  the  next  province  in  ascending 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  lies  at  a  somewhat 
greater  elevation,  and  has  a  temperate  clim- 
ate for  most  part  of  the  year.  Large  quan- 
tities of  indigo  and  opium  are  produced,  be- 
sides barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  sugar.  There 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  muslins, 
gauzes,  and  brocades,  in  many  of  the  towns, 
besides  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the 
rivers.  The  town  of  Benares,  (184,000  in- 
habitants,) the  capital  of  the  province,  lies 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  a 
crowded  seat  of  native  industry,  and  also 
superstition.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos 
as  one  of  their  most  sacred  cities,  and  its 
temples  are  frequented  by  numerous  priests 
and  crowded  with  swarms  of  devotees  and 
pilgrims. 

Benares  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  (here  300  yards  broad,  at  low  water,) 
for  a  distance  which  is  little  short  of  three 
miles.  Upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
river,  and  leading  down  to  it,  are  numerous 
ghauts,  or  flights  of  steps — the  constant  re- 
sort of  the  Hindoo  portion  of  its  population. 
Foremost  among  the  edifices  of  the  city  is 
the  splendid  mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  river,  and  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  Hindoo  tem- 
ple. The  city  contains  in  all  333  mosques, 
and  as  many  as  a  thousand  Hindoo  temples. 

The  town  of  Mirzapore,  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance,  with  80,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  27  miles  above  Benares,  in  the  di- 
rection of  S.  W.,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Ganges. 

Allahabad,  a  large  province  to  the  west- 
ward of  Benares,  includes  the  country  wa- 
tered by  the  lower  course  of  the  Jumna, 
above  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  as  well 
as  the  districts  on  either  side  of  the  latter 
river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
pi'oductive  provinces  of  British  India  : 
wheat,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  the  principal 
crops  ;  sugar,  opium,  and  saltpetre,  are  also 
produced.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the 
province,  towards  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
is  the  hilly  district  of  Bundelcund,  formerly 
noted  for  its  diamond  mines. 

The  most  considerable  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince are  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore. — Alla- 
habad (65,000  inhabitants)  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  it  is 
hence  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  sacred 
spot,  and  is  the  resort  of  crowds  of  pilgrims 
who  come  to  bathe  in  the  united  stream.— 
Cawnpore,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  upper 
Ganges,  is  one  of  the  principal  military  sta- 
tions in  India,  and  a  large  force  of  British 
troops  is  always  cantoned  there.  The  po- 
pulation of  Cawnpore,  including  the  can- 
tonments, exceeds  108,000. 

The  province  of  Age  a.,  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  Allahabad,  includes  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Doab,  (or  country  between 
the  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,) 
as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Jumna,  and  watered  by  its  tri- 


butary, the  Chumbul  river.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  indigo,  (which  is  very  extensively 
produced,)  as  well  as  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
sugar,  together  with  wheat  and  barley. 
Cotton  and  sugar  are  raised  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  former  province  of 
Agra  lies  within  the  limits  directly  subject 
to  British  rule  ;  the  chief  towns  in  this  part 
are  Agra,  (76,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  right 
or  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  inland  trade,  —  and 
Muttra,  an  ancient  Hindoo  city,  which  is 
thirty-five  miles  higher  up  the  same  river, 
and  has  50,000  inhabitants. 

Agra  possesses  the  famous  Taj-mahal,  or 
mausoleum  of  Shah  Jehan, — one  of  the  most 
splendid  edifices  in  India.  The  fort  of  Agra, 
within  the  limits  of  which  are  included  the 
former  palace  of  Shah  Jehan,  (the  scene  of 
his  death,  during  the  captivity  to  which  he 
was  consigned  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Aurungzebe,)  and  other  note-worthy  edi- 
fices, is  of  large  extent,  exceeding  a  mile  in 
circuit. — Six  miles  north  of  Agra  is  the  large 
village  of  Secundra,  which  contains  the 
splendid  tomb  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  the 
greatest  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns. 

The  town  of  Bhurtpore,  within  the  limits 
of  this  province,  and  31  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  Agra,  is  under  the  government 
of  a  native  raj  ah.  It  endured  two  celebrated 
sieges  by  the  British  army,  (in  1805  and 
1826,)  in  the  former  of  which  it  finally  capitu- 
lated, and  in  the  latter  was  taken  by  storm. 
But  the  fortifications  are  uoav  demolished. 

Ajmere  (220  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Agi-a,  and  in  the  province  of  Rajpootana)  is 
the  capital  of  a  detached  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  forms  part  of  the  British  ter- 
ritory. The  town  has  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
places  in  northern  India,  and  the  residence 
of  numerous  wealthy  merchants. 

.  Delhi,  a  large  province  to  the  northward 
of  Agra,  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  to  the  west  of 
the  latter  river,  extending  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Great  Desert  and  the  country 
watered  by  the  Sutlej.  Great  part  of  the 
soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  and  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  province  suffers  from  want  of 
water ;  but  many  canals  have  been  made 
from  the  Jumna  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. The  tract  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  Jumna  produces  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  grains,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  sugar  and  cotton  are  grown. 

The  town  of  Delhi,  (160,000  inhabitants,) 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  though  extensive 
remains  of  the  more  ancient  city  are  found 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Delhi 
was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  sovereignty, 
and  contains  numerous  mosques,  palaces, 
and  other  splendid  works.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton-cloths,  shawls,  and 
jewellery,  with  considerable  trade.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  cover  a  vast  extent 
of  space,  and  the  numerous  remains  of  pa- 
laces, pavilions,  baths,  gardens,  and  mau- 
soleums, attest  the    past    magnitude   and  i 
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grandeur  of  the  former  Mogul  capital.  The 
palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  built  by  the  em- 
peror Shah  Jehan  iu  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structure  of  the  kind  in  India,  and 
astonishes  by  the  graceful  elegance,  com- 
bined with  massive  grandeur,  of  its  archi- 
tecture. It  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Jum- 
na, and  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 
Another  magnificent  structure  which  be- 
longs to  Delhi  is  the  Jamma  Mesjid,  or 
mosque,  also  erected  by  Shah  Jehan.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  forty  mosques  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  many  of  them  with  lofty 
minarets  and  gilded  domes.  A  few  miles 
south  of  the  modern  city,  near  the  village  of 
Cuttub,  is  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Hoo- 
mayoon,  a  handsome  structure  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  celebrated  tower  called 
the  Cuttub  Minar  is  a  graceful  edifice  of 
circular  form,  rising  to  the  height  of  265 
feet,  and  crowned  by  a  small  dome.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  that  can  be  anywhere  found. 

Paniput,  a  smalltown  to  the  northward  of 
Delhi,  (near  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,) 
is  famous  in  Indian  history  as  the  scene  of 
two  great  battles  :  the  first,  in  1545, between 
the  native  sovereign  of  Delhi  and  the  found- 
er of  the  Mogul  empire  ;  and  the  other,  in 
1761,  between  the  king  of  Caubool  and  the 
Mahratta  chieftains. — Meerut,  an  ancient 
town  to  the  north-eastward  of  Delhi,  is  an 
important  military  station,  and  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  territory  of  Meerut,  now  made 
a  separate  district.  The  town  of  Meerut 
has  a  population  of  29,000  persons.  It  is 
said  to  be  noted  for  the  hospitality  which 
its  residents  practise,  and  for  the  number 
and  varied  character  of  their  social  enjoy- 
ments. 

Hurdwar,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  the  river 
finally  issues  from  the  mountain-region,  is 
situated  within  the  British  district  of  Sa- 
harunpoor,  to  the  northward  of  Meerut. 
Hurdwar  is  the  seat  of  a  great  annual 
fair,  to  which  myriads  of  pilgrims  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  waters 
of  the  sacred  stream.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions countless  multitudes  of  people  of 
either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  are  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  India,  and  their  varieties  of 
costume,  language,  and  general  appearance, 
make,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  striking 
picture.  Besides  the  various  productions — 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  alike — that  are  ex- 
posed for  sale,  there  are  to  be  seen  an  im- 
mense variety  of  animals,  amongst  them 
leopards,  bears,  horses,  elephants,  camels, 
buffaloes,  cows,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys, 
and  sometimes  the  cubs  of  the  tigress.  The 
total  number  of  persons  annually  assembled 
at  the  fair  of  Hurdwar  has  been  estimated 
at  upwards  of  two  millions.  —  Roorkee,  a 
small  town  to  the  S.  W.  of  Hurdwar,  is  the 
scat  of  an  engineering  college  established 
by  the  Indian  government  for  the  education 
of  native  youth*. 

The  province  of  IlonTT.evxp,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  upper  Ganges,  and  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Delhi,  is  now  divided  into  the 
British  districts  of  Barcilly,  Bijnour,  Mora- 
dabad,and  others.  Its  chief  town  is  Jiareilly, 


2,000  inhabitants,)  which  is  the  seatof  one 
of  the  principal  provincial  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  judicial  capital  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces. The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their 
cutlery,  brass-work,  carpets,  embroidery, 
and  cabinet-work. 

The  mountainous  territory  of  Kumaon, 
which  extends  from  the  summits  of  the 
Himalaya  chain  into  the  plains  of  northern 
Delhi  and  Bohilcund,  is  included  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
less  rugged  parts  of  the  province,  wheat, 
rice,  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The  tea-plant  is 
cultivated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  chief 
town  is  Almora,  which  stands  on  the  ridge  of 
a  mountain  at  a  height  of  more  than  5000  feet 
above  the  sea. — Sireenuggur ,  70  miles  to  the 
N.  "W.  of  Almora,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alaknanda  river,  is  within  the  British 
portion  of  the  Gurhwal  Territory.  It  is  only 
a  small  place,  with  3000  inhabitants,  and 
decayed  from  its  importance  as  the  former 
capital  of  Gurhwal. — JJehra,  further  to  the 
westward,  is  a  small  town,  the  chief  place 
within  the  fertile  valley  called  the  Dehra 
Doon,  situated  between  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  Dehra  Doon 
was  formerly  included  within  the  domin- 
ions of  the  rajah  of  Gurhwal,  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  which  became  attached 
to  the  British  Territories,  by  conquest,  in 
1815. 

The  small  district  and  town  of  Simla  are 
situated  in  this  part  of  India,  among  the 
lower  declivities  of  the  Himalaya,  and  to 
the  westward  of  Kumaon.  Simla  lies  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  170  miles  to  the  north  of  Delhi,  and 
at  a  distance  of  900  miles — in  a  direct  line — 
from  Calcutta.  The  military  station  there 
is  at  an  elevation  of  7806  feet  above  the  sea. 

Simla  is  a  locality  which  has  attracted 
nvuch  notice,  of  late  years,  from  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  which,  owing  to  its  consider- 
able elevation,  is  perfectly  temperate  in 
character,  and  is  hence  delightfully  invigor- 
ating to  European  constitutions.  It  has 
become,  during  many  years  past,  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  Governor-Generals 
of  India,  and  the  idea  has  even  been  enter- 
tained of  removing  the  seat  of  supreme  go- 
vernment from  Calcutta  hither.  As  yet, 
however,  Simla  is  only  a  small  town,  with 
fewer  than  five  hundred  houses,  which  are 
dispersed  upon  the  hill-sides,  in  the  midst 
of  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees,  and  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  wood  and 
stone,  in  the  European  style.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  at  this  favoured 
spot  does  not  exceed  62°  Fahr.,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  seldom  rises  above  92°. 

The  districts  of  Benares,  Allahabad, 
Agra,  Dell) i,  Meerut,  and  Kohilcund, are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  the  Upper 
or  North-  Western  Provinces,  which  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Lieutenant-governor,  resi- 
dent at  Agra. 

Besides  the  provinces  lying  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Bengal  Presidency  now 
includes  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  in  the  north-western  part  of  India. 

The  PuNJAUBisan  immense  region,  water- 
ed by  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  and 
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embracing  an  area  of  about  78,000  square 
miles;  it  formerly  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  Lahore,  but  was  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions  in  1849.  Previous  to  this  period, 
the  ruling  people  in  Lahore  were  the  Sikhs, 
a  warlike  race,  who,  however,  only  form  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the 
territory.  The  Punjaub  is  less  generally  fer- 
tile than  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  and 
many  portions  of  it  consist  of  a  hard  clayey 
soil ;  but  towards  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
rivers  the  land  is  more  productive,  and  many 
of  the  elevated  valleys  in  its  northern  por- 
tion possess  the  highest  degree  of  fertility. 
Salt  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Punjaub,  along  a 
range  of  hills  (known  as  the  Salt  Range) 
which  extends  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jelouni  to  the  further  side  of  the  river  Indus. 

The  principal  towns  In  the  Punjaub  are 
Lahore,  Amritsir,  and  Mooltaun.  Lahore, 
formerly  the  cap.tal  of  the  Sikh  monarchy, 
stands  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Ravee, 
and  on  the  chief  line  of  road  from  India  to 
Afghanistan  and  Persia.  The  present  po- 
pulation of  Lahore  is  estimated  to  be  from 
100,000  to  120,000— a  much  smaller  number 
of  inhabitants  than  it  possessed  during  the 
nourishing  period  of  Mogul  rule,  when  it 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Sultan  Ba- 
ber  and  his  successors.  Extensive  ruins, 
spread  over  a  vast  space,  indicate  the  for- 
mer wide-spread  limits  of  the  city,  and 
mark  its  present  comparative  decay. — Am- 
ritsir, or  Umritsir,  (90,000  inhabitants,)  lies 
40  miles  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Lahore,  and 
possesses  some  manufactures  of  shawls  and 
silks,  besides  considerable  transit  trade  with 
other  parts  of  India.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
Sikhs  as  a  sacred  city,  but  the  majority 
of  the  population  are  either  Hindoos  or 
Mohammedans. 

Mooltaun  (80,000  inhabitants)  is  an  ancient 
and  considerable  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chenaub,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Indus, 
and  possesses  some  silk  manufactures.  Mool- 
taun was  formerly  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
British  army  in  1849. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  Sutlej  (a  short 
distance  from  Lahore,  and  near  the  frontier 
of  the  Punjaub)  are  the  two  important 
military  posts  of  Ferozepore  and  Ludhiana ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places  were 
fought  (in  the  winter  of  1845-6)  the  import- 
ant battlesof  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  ALwal, 
and  Sobraon,  by  which  the  British  became 
masters  of  the  territory  above  described. — 
Gujerat,  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory 
gained  by  the  British  troops  in  the  later 
Sikh  campaign  of  1848-9,  is  a  small  town 
situated  to  the  northward  of  Lahore,  and 
beyond  the  north  bank  of  the  Chenaub.  The 
village  of  Chillianwalla,  further  to  the  west- 
ward, near  the  Jeloum  river,  had  but  a  few 
days  previously  witnessed  an  engagement 
between  the  Anglo-Indian  and  Sikh  forces, 
the  result  of  which  was  less  creditable  to  the 
prowess  of  the  British  army,  though  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  tract  of  country  immediately  west  of 
the  Indus,  lying  between  that  river  and  the 
foot  of  the  Suleimaun  range  of  mountains, 


and  formerly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Caubool,  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Brit- 
ish territory,  and  forms  part  of  the  Punjaub 
province.  This  tract  includes  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley  watered  by  the  Caubool 
river, — a  highly  fertile  tract,  diversified  by 
gardens  and  orchards  (which  contain  a  pro- 
fusion of  plum,  peach,  apple,  pear,  quince, 
and  pomegranate  trees)  —  witii  the  city  of 
Peshawur,  upon  the  banks  of  a  smaller  tri- 
butary of  that  stream.  Peshawur  is  upwards 
of  five  miles  in  circuit ;  but  it  has  fallen 
from  its  former  importance,  and  its  popula- 
tion, amounting,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  has 
fallen  to  litt.e  more  than  half  that  number. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Peshawur,  to  the  west- 
ward, begins  the  famous  pass  of  the  Khyber, 
the  road  through  which  leads,  by  way  of 
Jelalabad,  to  the  city  of  Caubool. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite 
the  junction  of  the  Caubool  river,  stands  the 
fortress  of  Attock,  which  commands  the  pass- 
age of  the  river  at  that  point.  The  Indus 
is  there  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
broad,  and  exceedingly  deep  and  rapid.  Its 
banks  are  of  black  stone,  polished  by  the 
force  of  the  stream,  and  by  the  white  saiid 
which  it  carries  along  with  it,  so  as  to  shine 
like  black  marble,  and  always  to  look  as  if 
it  were  wet. 

Lower  down  the  Indus,  upon  its  right 
bank,  is  the  town  of  Kala-bagh,  a  singular 
place.  Kala  bagh  is  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  chain  of  hills  called  the  Salt 
Range  approach  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
which  has  cut  its  way  through  their  t  mi- 
nences  upon  either  side.  The  Indus  is  here 
compressed  (says  Elphinstone)  into  a  deep 
channel  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
broad.  The  mountains  on  each  side  have 
an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river, and  a  road 
is  cut  along  their  base  for  upwards  of  two 
miles.  The  first  part  of  this  pass  is  actually 
overhung  by  the  town  of  Kala-bagh,  which 
is  built  upon  the  face  of  the  hill,  every  street 
rising  above  its  neighbour,  and  only  ac- 
cessible by  means  of  the  fiat  roofs  of  the 
houses  below  it.  The  road  beyond  is  cut 
out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that 
mineral  in  some  places  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt 
is  hard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It  would 
be  like  crystal  were  it  not  in  some  parts 
streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  In  some 
places  salt-sprin»s  issue  from  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  covered 
with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  white- 
ness. All  the  earth,  particularly  near  the 
town,  is  almost  blood  red,  and  this,  with 
the  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the 
salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flowing  in  a  deep 
and  clear  stream  through  lofty  mountains 
past  this  extraordinary  town,  presents  such 
a  scene  of  wonders  as  is  seldom  to  be  wit- 
nessed. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  also  embraces 
the  provinces  of  Assam,  Arracan,  Pegu,  Te- 
nasserim,  and  other  territories  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  the  island 
of  Penang,  and  the  towns  of  Malacca  and 
Singapore.  These  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
India  proper,  and  are  described  in  the  suc- 
ceeding section. 
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The  Presidency  of  Bombay  lies  wholly 
on  the  western  side  of  India,  embracing  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the  16th  parallel 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  together 
with  part  of  the  interior  table-lands,  and 
the  large  province  of  Smde,  lying  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three  presidencies, but  includes,  with 
Sincie,  an  area  of  more  than  120,000  square- 
miles,  and  a  population  of  ten  and  a  half 
millions. 

Exclusive  of  Sinde,  the  provinces  em- 
braced within  the  Bombay  Presidency  are — 
part  of  Gtjzerat,  lying  round  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay; — part  of  Khandeish,  ex- 
tending along  the  course  of  the  Tapty  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Ncrbudda  rivers  ; — 
the  districts  of  the  North  and  South  Con- 
can,  which  lie  along  the  coast,  between  the 
Ghauts  and  the  sea, — together  with  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ahmednuggur  and  Poonah,  and 
the  province  of  Sattara, all  comprising  parts 
of  the  interior  table-land,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Ghauts.  The  inland  portions  of  the 
presidency  enjoy  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate  ;  but  along  the  coast  great  moisture 
occurs,  and  the  climate  of  Bombay  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  more  unhealthy  to 
Europeans  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
India. 

Among  the  principal  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  coast-districts  are  cotton,  rice, 
dates,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  cotton  grown 
here  is  esteemed  superior  in  quality  to  that 
raised  in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Sugar  and  indigo  (the  latter  of  very  fine 
quality)  are  grown  in  the  province  of  Khan- 
deish. The  mulberry-tree  is  also  cultivated 
largely  in  some  parts,  and  the  silk  manufac- 
ture is  pursued  in  some  of  the  towns,  but 
not  to  any  considerable  extent.  This  part 
of  India  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  people 
called  the  Parsees,  who  are  of  Persian  origin, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire- 
worshippers  of  that  country.  Many  of  them 
are  settled  in  the  towns  of  Bombay,  Surat, 
and  others,  where  they  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  ship-owners,  and  are 
among  the  wealthiest  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  town  of  Bombay,  (with  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,)  the  capital  of  the  presi- 
dency, lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  con- 
nected by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the 
larger  island  of  Salsette.  The  harbour  of 
Bombay  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in 
India,  and  the  town  possesses  extensive 
docks,  besides  bazaars  and  warehouses  of 
great  magnitude.  Its  trade  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  second  only  to  that  of  Calcutta, 
a  large  portion  of  it  being  carried  on  with 
China. 

From  a  census  taken  in  1840,  it  appeared 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  island  of 
Bombay,  which  is  only  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  was  669,000.  About  one  half 
of  the  number  are  Hindoos — the  remaining 
half  chiefly  Mohammedans  and  Parsees. 
The  Mohammedans, however,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Parsees.  The  latter  people 
1  Notes  on  the  Island  of  Bombay,  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Sykes  ;  read  before  meeting  of  British  Asso- 


still  observe  the  ancient  form  of  adora- 
tion paid  to  the  solar  luminary,  and  also  the 
old  ceremony  of  exposing  their  dead  as 
food  for  the  fowls  of  the  air.  They  con- 
struct towers  for  the  purpose,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  dead  bodies  are  placed — the  de- 
mands of  sanitary  legislation  and  of  reli- 
gious faith  being  thus  complied  with  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Europeans  and  native  Christians  of 
Bombay  number  about  twenty-two  thou- 
sand. The  disparity  between  the  sexes  is 
great.  There  are  upwards  of  334,000  males 
to  less  than  two-thirds  the  number  of  fe- 
males. A  similar  disparity  prevails  through- 
out India  in  general,  and  is  in  part  a  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  female  infanti- 
cide. It  is  considered  a  disgrace  if  females 
do  not  get  married,  and  to  escape  the  chance 
of  this  disgrace  on  the  part  of  female  chil- 
dren, or  to  save  the  enormous  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  the  marriage-customs  of  India, 
female  children  are  murdered  to  a  horrible 
extent.  So  great  had  this  evil  become,  that 
the  government  some  years  since  estab- 
lished a  marriage-fund.  out  of  which  they 
apportioned  money  to  females  to  meet  the 
marriage  expenses,  and  this  course  has  had 
the  effect  of  checking,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  practice  of  female  infanticide. 

Bombay  has  always  been  the  graAre  of 
Europeans  —  the  Sierra  Leone  of  India - 
owing,  seemingly,  in  great  measure  to  cir- 
cumstances capable  of  alteration.  The  high 
tides  which  rise  there  formerly  divided  the 
island  into  six  or  seven  immense  marshes, 
the  water  forming  a  continuous  swamp  un- 
til the  succeeding  high  tide,  and  naturally 
exhaling  pestilential  miasma.  But  means 
have  recently  been  taken  to  prevent  this  in- 
flux of  the  tides,  and  the  best  results,  in  a  sa- 
nitary point  of  view,  have  already  followed. 1 
The  small  island  of  Elephanta,  to  the 
eastward  of  Bombay,  is  celebrated  for  its 
ancient  cave-temple,  and  on  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Salsette  (of  larger  size)  are  the 
caves  of  Kenneri,  of  similar  origin.  The 
cave  of  Elephanta  is  130  feet  long  by  123 
broad,  and  18  feet  high.  Between  the  roof 
and  the  floor  of  this  magnificent  earth- 
temple  are  massive  and  sculptured  pillars, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  which  the  whole 
is  composed,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  gigantic 
representation  of  the  Hindoo  trinity.  Many 
of  the  pillars,  however,  have  been  mutilated, 
and  some  of  them  were  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Portuguese,  during  their  possession  of 
the  island.  The  caves  upon  the  island  of 
Salsette  are  of  similar  character;  one  of 
them  forms  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  is 
adorned  with  two  gigantic  figures  of  Buddha. 
Surat,  (135,000  inhabitants,)  a  large  town 
to  the  n orl h ward  of  Bombay,  lies  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tapty.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  been 
diverted  to  Bombay,  and  it  is  now  in  a  de- 
clining state.— Barochc,  (31,000  inhabitants,) 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda,  has  con- 
siderable trade  with  Bombay  and  Surat  in 
the  export  of  cotton  and  grain.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and,  under  the  name  of 
ciation  in  1852. 
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Barygaza,  was  an  important  commercial 
emporium  in  Greek  and  Roman  times. — 
Ahmed  ibad,  (130,000  inhabitants,)  an  inland 
town,  and  formerly  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, lies  at  some  distance  to  the  northward 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  river  Saburmuttee,  which  flows  into 
that  estuary. 

Poonah,  (75,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  British 
collectorate  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  a 
large  and  important  town  lying  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Ghauts,  upon  a  plain  elevated 
2000 feet  above  the  sea,  and  presenting  in  its 
healthy  and  temperate  climate  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
coast.  A  fine  road  over  the  Ghauts  connects 
Poonah  with  the  coast  adjacent  to  Bombay. 
The  country  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
of  Poonah  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
hill-forts  which  it  contains,  and  many  of 
which  present  striking  specimens  of  natural 
strength — the  fort  occupying  the  flat  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  which  rises  from  the  plain  by  a 
steep  escarpment  on  every  side.  Among 
these  are  the  fortresses  of  Trimbuck,  Malli- 
gawm,  Unkie,  and  many  others  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 

The  town  of  Ahmednuggur,  which  also 
gives  its  name  to  a  collectorate,  lies  71 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Poonah,  and  122  miles 
to  the  E.  of  Bombay.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  native  kingdom  of  some  import- 
ance. Since  its  passing  under  British  rule 
(in  the  early  part  cf  the  present  century) 
the  town  has  advanced  in  prosperity,  and 
has  now  a  population  of  more  than  20,000. 

The  town  of  Sattara  (the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  which  passed  under 
British  rule  upon  the  death  of  the  late  rajah 
in  1848)  is  55  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Poonah.  It  stands  amidst  the  highlands  of 
the  Deccan,to  the  eastward  of  the  Ghauts, 
and  only  a  short  distance  below  the  source 
of  the  river  Krishna.  Sattara  forms  an  im- 
portant military  station,  and  is  protected 
by  a  strong  fort,  which,  however,  surren- 
dered to  a  British  force  in  1818.  Beejapore 
(125  miles  S.  E.  of  Sattara)  is  an  ancient 
city — now  an  immense  collection  of  ruins, 
which  embrace  half-decayed  tombs,  tem- 
ples, palaces,  and  mosques.  It  has  been  ap- 
propriately designated  the  "  Palmyra  of  the 
Deccan."  The  lofty  walls  of  Beejapore  are 
still  standing,  and  present  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  flourishing  city  ;  but  with- 
in all  is  solitude  and  desolation.  Beeja- 
pore was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Mohammedan  state,  the  existence 
of  which  was  terminated  by  Aurungzebe 
in  168G. 

The  large  province  of  Sinde  embraces  the 
country  upon  either  side  of  the  lower  course 
of  the  Indus,  from  a  point  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Chenaub  down  to  the  month 
of  the  river.  On  the  west  it  is  limited  by 
the  Hala  Mountains  and  the  frontier  of  Be- 
loochistan  ;  on  the  cast  it  stretches  far  into 
the  Indian  desert,  the  portion  of  which  ly- 
ing within  its  limits  is  distinguished  as  the 
Thurr,  or  Little  Desert.  Sinde  was  under 
the  government  of  some  native  chieftains, 
called  Ameers, until  1813,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  British, — the  decisive  battle 


of  Meeanee  gained  over  the  Ameers  in  that 
year  having  completely  annihilated  their 
power. 

Sinde  —  the  "unhappy"  valley,  as  it  is 
styled  by  a  well-informed  writer — has  an 
area  of  58,000  square  miles,  but  about  half 
of  this  extent  belongs  to  the  desert.  Of  the 
remainder,  only  those  parts  which  are 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  numerous 
branches  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the 
province  owes  its  productiveness  entirely  to 
that  river,  the  annual  inundations  of  which 
fertilize  the  fields.  The  delta  of  the  Indus 
has  a  rich  soil,  but  is  poorly  cultivated:  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat  and 
uninteresting.  Bice  is  the  staple  produc- 
tion of  Sinde,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains  are  raised,  as  well  as  indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  hemp. 

llydrabad,  (21,000  inhabitants,)  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  when  under  native 
rule,  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus, 
about  120  miles  above  the  sea. — Meeanee,  the 
scene  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  famous  victory, 
is  near  Hydrabad,  six  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. It  stands  on  the  Eulailee  branch  of. 
the  Indus.  —  Tattah,  (18,000  inhabitants,) 
at  the  head  of  the  delta,  was  the  ancient 
capital,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton-cloths.  —  Kumchee,  (22,000  in- 
habitants,) on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of 
the  delta,  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  Sinde, 
and  has  considerable  trade.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  present  local  government  of  the 
province,  and  the  principal  station  for  the 
army  maintained  within  its  limits. — Shikar- 
pore,  (30,000  inhabitants,)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Indus,  is  a  flourishing  inland  town. 


The  territories  embraced  within  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras  extend  entirely  across 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, embrac- 
ing all  the  eastern  coast  from  the  shores  of 
the  Chilka  Lake  southward  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  a  considerable  tract  of  the  western  coast. 
The  provinces  comprised  within  its  limits 
are  the  Northern  Circars,  which  extend 
along  the  Coromandel  coast  from  the  Chilka 
Lake  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  Krishna, 
—  the  Carnatic,  a  large  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  eastern  coast  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula,—Coimbatore,  a  small  inland  territory 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Carnatic,— with 
Malabar  and  Canara,  both  of  which  lie  upon 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Ghauts  and 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  total 
area  of  the  presidency  is  nearly  14 5,000 
square  miles. 

The  tract  called  the  Circars  is  in  general 
hilly,  and  has  the  chain  of  the  Eastern 
Ghauts  upon  its  inland  frontier;  but  a  nar- 
row plain  extends  along  the  coast.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  arc  cultivated,  besides  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grain.  The  town  of 
Masulipatam,  lying  on  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  in. 
considerable  trade,  and  has  28,000  inhabit- 
ants. —  Coring*,  further  to  the  north-easi, 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery,)  is  also  a 
seaport  of  consequence,  and  iis  bay  affords 
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the  only  shelter  for  ships  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  large  province  of  the  Carnatic,  which 
emhraces  a  great  part  of  Southern  India,  is 
divided  into" two  parts,  distinguished  as  the 
Bala-ghaut  and  the  Fayan-ghaut,  (that  is, 
the  parts  above  and  below  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,)  or  the  Upper  and  Lovjcv 
Carnatic.  The  climate  of  the  Lower  Carnatic 
is  intensely  hot,  and  the  soil  often  arid  ; 
the  agricultural  produce  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  so  abundant  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  India,  but  good  crops  of  rice  are  obtained 
wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  can 
be  found,  especially  in  the  tract  watered  by 
the  lower  course  of  the  Cauvery  river.  The 
Upper  Carnatic  forms  a  plateau  of  3000  feet  in 
elevation,  and  has  a  temperate  climate  ;  rice, 
sesamum,  and  other  descriptions  of  grain, 
are  cultivated,  with  indigo  and  cotton  in 
some  situations,  and  also  sugar  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  principal  towns  in  the  Carnatic 
are  Madras,  Arcot,  "Vellore,  Pondicherry, 
Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Madura. 

The  city  of  Madras,  the  capital  of  the 
presidency,  lies  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
India,  in  an  unsheltered  situation,  and  is 
totally  destitute  of  any  harbour.  Ships  of 
large  size,  however,  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
in  front  of  the  town,  and  land  passengers 
and  goods  by  means  of  light  boats,!  con- 
structed so  as  to  live  through  the  tremend- 
ous surf  which  prevails  along  this  coast. 
Madras  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  George  ;  it 
possesses  extensive  warehouses,  bazaars, 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  Black 
Town— as  that  portion  of  Madras  in  which 
the  native  population  chiefly  reside  is  called 
— is  closely  and  irregularly  built.  Euro- 
peans, and  the  wealthier  classes  among  the 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  population,  live 
principally  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  very 
extensive.  The  whole  population  of  Ma- 
dras, with  its  suburbs,  is  upwards  of  700,000. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  the 
architectural  monuments  of  India  are  found 
at  the  ruined  city  of  Mahabalipoor,  (that  is, 
the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,)  situated  on  the 
coast,  thirty-five  miles  to  the  soutlnvard  of 
Madras.  The  most  singular  of  these  are  the 
ancient  Hindoo  temples  known  as  the  Seven 
Pagodas,  and  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  These 
buildings,  together  with  numerous  others — 
some  of  them  excavated  in  the  solid  rock — 
are  covered  with  elaborate  carvings. 

Arcot,  (53,000  inhabitants,)  a  large  inland 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Palar,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Madras,  was  formerly  the  Moham- 
medan capital  of  the  Carnatic. — Tanjore, 
(80,000  inhabitants,)  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  Cauvery,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  Southern  India,  and  the  rival  of 
Benares  in  learning,  splendour,  and  an- 
tiquity: it  contains  a  magnificent  pagoda, 
one  of  the  finest  in  India. — Trichinopoly, 
higher  up  the  Cauvery,  is  a  fortified  town, 
with  30,000  inhabitants.— The  seaport  of 
Tranquebar,  situated  on  the  coast  near  the 
mouth    of   the    Cauvery,  was    formerly    a 

i  Those  are  of  two  kinds.  The  largest  sort, 
called  massulah -boats  by  Europeans,  are  made  of 
planks  sown  together  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  (or 
coir).     The  smaller  kind  are  called  catamarans, 


i)unish  possession,  but  was  purchased  in 
1815  (along  with  Serampore)  by  the  British 
government.  It  has  23,000  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  considerable  trade. — Madura,  the 
capital  of  a  district  to  which  its  name  is 
given,  is  !>5  miles  S.  "W.  of  Tanjore,  in  the 
interior  of  the  southern  Carnatic.  The  dis- 
trict of  Tinnevelly  lies  to  the  southward  of 
Madura,  extending  thence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Comorin.  Among  its  inhabit- 
ants are  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
native  converts  to  Christianity.  The  town 
of  Tinnevelly  (86  miles  S.  of  Madura)  has 
20,000  inhabitants. — Tuticorin,  on  the  coast, 
is  the  principal  port  of  the  district. 

Coimbatore  is  a  small  inland  province, 
lying  between  the  Carnatic  and  the  chain  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  and  at  an  elevation 
which  varies  from  500  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  its  northern  frontier  is  a  wild  and 
hilly  tract  called  the  Neilgherries,  or  Blue 
Mountains,  which  reach  upwards  of  5000  feet 
in  altitude,  and  amongst  which  a  delight- 
fully cool  and  healthy  climate  is  found. 
Both  tobacco  and  cotton,  as  well  as  rice, 
are  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province. 
Coimbatore  is  also  the  name  of  the  principal 
town,  but  Ootacamund,  a  small  place  situated 
among  the  Neilgherries,  is  of  more  interest 
to  Europeans,  from  the  temperate  and  salu- 
brious character  of  its  climate,  which  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sanatorium  there 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  site  of  Oota- 
camund was  first  occupied  so  recently  as  1822. 
Ootacamund — or"  Ooty,"  as  it  is  familiarly 
called — is  the  Cheltenham  of  India.  Two 
presidencies  (says  Lieut.  Burton) — the  Ma- 
dras and  the  Bombay — meet  there  without 
mingling.  "  Officers  belonging  to  the  former 
establishment  visit  the  halls  for  two  objects, 
pleasure  and  health ;  those  of  the  latter 
service  are  always  votaries  of  Hygeia.  If 
you  ask  the  Madrassee  how  he  accounts  for 
the  dearth  of  amusements,  he  replies  that  no 
one  cares  how  he  gets  through  his  few 
weeks  of  leave.  The  Bombayite,  on  the  con- 
trary, complains  loudly  and  bitterly  enough 
of  the  dull  two  years  he  is. doomed  to  pass 

at  Ooty 

"  Besides  the  sanitarians  and  pleasure- 
seekers,  there  are  a  few  retired  and  invalid 
officers,  who  have  selected  the  hills  as  a  per- 
manent residence,  some  coffee  planters, 
speculators  in  silk  and  mulberry-trees,  a 
stray  mercantile  or  two  from  Madras,  and 
several  professionals,  settled  at  Ootacamund. 
"With  all  the  material  above  alluded  to,  the 
circle  of  society  is  sufficiently  extensive  and 
varied.  Among  the  ladies,  are  elderlies  who 
enjoy  tea,  and  delight  in  scandal  :  grass 
widows — excuse  the  term,  being  very  much 
wanted, it  is  comme  ilfaut  in  this  region — and 
spinsters  of  every  kind,  from  the  little  girl 
in  bib  and  tucker,  to  the  full-blown  Anglo- 
Italian  young  lady,  who  discourses  of  her 
papa  the  Colonel,  and  disdains  to  look  at  any- 
thing below  the  rank  of  a  field-officer.  The 
gentlemen  supply  us  with  many  an  original. 
There  are  ci-devant  young  men  that  pride 
themselves  upon  giving  ostentatious  feeds 
and  are  mere  rafts  consisting  of  three  cocoa-tree 
logs  lashed  together,  and  capable  of  carrying  one, 
or  at  most  two,  persons. 
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which  youthful  gastronomes  make  a  point 
of  eating,  misanthropes  and  hermits  who 
inhabit  out-of-the-way  abodes,  civilians  on 
the  shelf,  authors,  linguists,  Oriental  stu- 
dents, amateur  divines  who  periodically 
convert  their  drawing-rooms  into  chapels  of 
ease  rather  than  go  to  church,  sportsmen, 
worshippers  of  Bacchus  in  numbers,  juniors 
whose  glory  it  is  to  escort  fair  dames  during 
evening  rides,  and  seniors  avIio  would  rather 
face  his  Satanic  majesty  himself  than  stand 
in  the  dread  presence  of  a '  woman.'  We  have 
clergymen,  priests,  missionaries,  tavern- 
keepers,  schoolmasters,  and  scholars,  with 
pr^cieux  and  prtcieuses  ridicules  of  all  de- 
scriptions. But  unhappily  the  said  circle  is 
divided  into  several  segments,  which  do  not 
willingly  or  neatly  unite." 

Our  author's  account  of  the  daily  routine 
of  the  Neilgherry  sojourners  is  amusing, 
and  characteristic  of  Indian  life  in  general, 
amongst  the  European  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation. "We  premise  (says  Lieut.  Burton ) 
that  there  are  two  formulas, — one  for  the 
sanitarian,  the  other  for  the  pleasure-hunter. 
And  first,  of  II  Penseroso,  or  the  invalid.  He 
rises  with  the  sun,  clothes  himself  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Baikie,  and  either  mounts  his 
pony,  or  more  probably  starts  stick  in  hand 
for  a  four-mile  walk.  He  returns  in  time 
to  avoid  the  sun's  effects  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  bathes,  breakfasts,  and  hurries 
once  more  into  the  open  air.  Possibly  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  four,  his 
dinner  time,  he  may  allow  himself  to  rest 
awhile  in  the  library,  to  play  a  game  at  bil- 
liards, or  to  call  upon  a  friend,  but  upon 
principle  he  avoids  tainted  atmosphere  as 
much  as  possible.  At  five  p.  m.  he  recom- 
mences walking  or  riding,  persevering  laud- 
ably in  the  exercise  selected  till  the  falling 
dew  drives  him  home.  A  cup  of  tea,  and  a 
book  or  newspaper,  finish  the  day.  This 
even  tenor  of  his  existence  is  occasionally 
varied  by  some  such  excitement  as  a  pic-nic 
or  a  shooting  party,  but  late  dinners,  balls, 
and  parties,  know  him  not. 

"  Secondly,  of  L'Allegro,  as  the  man  who 
obtains  two  months'  leave  of  absence  on 
urgent  private  affairs  to  the  Neilgherries, 
and  the  Penseroso  become  a  robust  conval- 
escent, may  classically  and  accurately  be 
termed.  L'Allegro  dresses  at  mid-day, — he 
has  spent  the  forenoon  either  in  bed  or  en 
dishabille,  in  dozing,  tea-drinking,  and  smok- 
ing, or,  if  of  a  literary  turn  oi  mind,  in  perus- 
ing the  pages  of  '  the  Devoted,'  or,  '  De- 
mented One.'  He  dilates  breakfast  to  despite 
old  Time,  and  asks  himself  the  frequent 
question,  What  shall  I  do  to-day?  The 
ladies  arc  generally  at  home  between  twelve 
and  two  ;  but  L'Allegro,  considering  the  oc- 
cupation rather  a  'slow'  one,  votes  it  a 
'  bore.'  But  there  is  a  club,  and  a  couple 
of  hours  may  be  spent  profitably  enough 
with  the  assistance  of  billiards  and  whist. 
At  three  o'clock  our  joyful  returns  home,  or 
accompanies  a  party  of  friends  to  a  hot  and 
substantial  meal,  termed  tiffin,  followed  by 
many  gigantic  Trichinopoly  cigars,  and 
glasses  of  pale  ale  in  proportion.  A  walk  or 
a  ride  round  the  lake  is  now  deemed  neces- 
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sary  to  recruit  exhausted  appetite,  who  is 
expected  to  be  ready  at  seven  for  another 
hot  and  substantial  meal,  called  dinner.  And 
now  the  labours  of  the  day  being  happily 
over,  L'Allegro  concludes  it  with  prodigious 
facility  by  means  of  cards  or  billiards,  with 
whiskey  and  weeds.  This  routine  of  life  is 
broken  only  by  such  interruptions  as  a 
shooting  party,  an  excursion,  a  pic-nic,  a 
grand  dinner,  soiree,  or  a  ball."l 

The  province  of  Malabar,  lies  along  the 
western  coast  of  India,  between  the  paral- 
lels of  10°  20'  and  12°,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
land  side  by  the  high  chain  of  the  Ghauts. 
A  sandy  plain  stretches  immediately  along 
the  coast,  but  towards  the  interior  are  nu- 
merous fertile  valleys  and  ravines,  which — 
as  well  as  the  hills  that  enclose  them — are 
covered  with  verdure.  Gold  is  washed 
down  by  the  streams  which  water  the  coast, 
and  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  among  the 
mountains  from  which  they  flow.  Pepper, 
cocoa-nuts,  cardamums,  betel-nuts,  ginger, 
and  rice,  are  among  the  chief  vegetable  pro- 
ductions both  of  this  province  and  that  of 
Canara,  which  adjoins  itonthe  north,  and  the 
hill-sides  are  clothed  with  magnificent  for- 
ests of  teak,  sandal- wood,  and  other  valuable 
timber. 

The  town  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade,  but  has  greatly  declined 
from  the  importance  it  possessed  when  India 
was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  (in  1193), 
at  which  time  it  was  the  splendid  capital  of 
a  native  ruler  called  the  Zamorin. — Carina- 
nore,  further  to  the  northward,  is  a  flourish- 
ing sea -port,  and  the  principal  military 
station  in  the  province.  —  Cranganore,  (75 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Calicut,)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aycotta  river,  is  a  port  of  some  import- 
ance. Among  its  inhabitants  are  numer- 
ous Jews,  the  professed  descendants  of 
members  of  their  faith  who  escaped  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by 
the  Romans.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
— the  latter  descended  from  Syrian  colon- 
ists of  an  early  period — are  numerous  upon 
these  portions  of  the  coast  of  western  India. 

To  the  north-eastward  of  Malabar  is  the 
district  of  Coorg,  a  wild  and  mountainous 
territory  lying  among  the  ranges  of  the 
Ghauts  :  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  native 
sovereignty, but  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British  in  I83L 

Canara  extends  northward  from  Malabar 
to  the  15th  parallel,  which  forms  the  limit 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  upon  this  side  of 
India;  it  is  a  narrow  tract  lying  between 
the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  and  resembles  the 
last-mentioned  province  in  character  and 
produce.  The  principal  town  and  seat  of 
trade  is  Mangalore,  which  has  11,500  inhab- 
itants, and  from  which  great  quantities  of 
rice  are  exported. 

Pond/cherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
eighty-five  miles  to  the  southward  of  Ma- 
dras,  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions 
in  India.  It  has  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  carries  on  some  trade.    Indigo,  sugar, 
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and  the  mulberry,  are  cultivated  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Like  other  places  along  this  coast, 
Pondicherry  possesses  no  harbour,  but  has 
a  tolerable  roadstead,  and  its  situation  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  adapted  for  commercial 
purposes  than  that  of  Madras.  The  total 
area  of  the  Pondicherry  settlement  is  esti- 
mated at  107  square  miles,  and  its  population 
(including,  besides  the  town,  eleven  ad- 
jacent villages)  at  about  80,000. — The  small 
town  of  Mahee,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
(about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Canna- 
nore  and  Calicut,)  is  also  a  French  possession, 
and  has  2600  inhabitants. 

Upon  the  western  coast,  extending  from 
the  15th  nearly  to  the  16th  parallel,  and  in- 
tervening between  the  respective  limits  of 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies,  are 
the  town  and  territory  of  Goa.,  the  principal 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  The 
town  of  Goa,  which  was  once  a  great  and 
splendid  seat  of  trade  and  power,  has  long 
since  fallen  into  utter  decay,  and  is  now 
chiefly  in  ruins.  Six  miles  nearer  to  the 
coast  is  Panjim,  or  New  Goa,  which  has 
about  9000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
limited  commerce.  The  Portuguese  also 
possess  the  town  of  Lamaun,  on  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  Bombay,  with  about  6000  in- 
habitants; and  Bin,  a  small  town  and  fort, 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kat- 
tywar,  or  Cuzerat.  All  these  are  unim- 
portant places,  and  of  no  real  value  to  the 
Portuguese  crown., 

The  following  account  of  Goa,  from  the 
pen  of  Lieut.  Burton,  is  interesting.  "  It 
i-s  not,  we  believe,  generally  known  that 
there  are  two  old  Goas.  Ancient  old  Goa 
stood  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  about 
two  miles  from  its  more  modern  namesake. 
Ferishteh  and  the  other  Moslem  annalists 
of  India  allude  to  it  as  a  great  and  cele- 
brated seaport  in  the  olden  time.  It  was 
governed  by  its  own  Rajah,  who  held  it  in 
fief  from  the  princes  of  Beejanugger  and 
the  Carnatic.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moslem  monarchs  of  the 
Bahmani  line.  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India  the  inhabitants 
began  to  desert  their  old  seaport  and  migrate 
to  the  second  Goa.  Of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
town  no  traces  now  remain,  except  some 
wretched  hovels  clustering  round  a  parish 
church.  Desolation  and  oblivion  seem  to 
have  claimed  all  but  the  name  of  the  place, 
and  none  but  the  readers  of  musty  annals 
and  worm-eaten  histories  are  aware  that 
such  a  city  ever  existed. 

"  The  modern  old  Goa  was  built  about 
nineteen  years  before  the  arrival  of  Vasco 
de  Gama  at  Calicut,  an  event  fixed  by  the 
historian  Paria  on  the  20th  of  May,  1498.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  or  Moslems  by 
Albuquerque,  about  thirty  years  after  its 
foundation — a  length  of  time  amply  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  a  place  of  importance,  con- 
sidering the  mushroom-like  rapidity  with 
which  empires  and  their  capitals  shoot  up 
in  the  East.  Governed  by  a  succession  of 
viceroys,  many  of  them  the  bravest  and 
wisest  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  Goa  soon 
j  rose  to  a  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  mag- 


nificence almost  incredible.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jesuits,  the  Holy  Tribunal, 
and  its  fatal  offspring,  religious  persecution, 
pestilence,  and  wars  with  European  and 
native  powers,  disturbances  arising  from 
an  unsettled  home-government,  and  above 
all  things  the  slow  but  sure  workings  of  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  Portuguese  in 
intermarrying  and  identifying  themselves 
with  Hindoos  of  the  lowest  castes,  made 
her  fall  as  rapid  as  her  rise  was  sudden  and 
prodigious.  In  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  De  Gama  landed  on  the  shore  of 
India,  the  splendour  of  Goa  had  departed 
for  ever.  Presently  the  climate  changed  in 
that  unaccountable  manner  often  witnessed 
in  hot  and  tropical  countries.  Every  one 
fled  from  the  deadly  fever  that  raged  within 
the  devoted  precinct,  and  the  villages  around 
them  began  to  thrive  upon  the  decay  of  the 
capital.  At  last,  in  1753,  the  viceroy,  a 
namesake  of  Albuquerque,  transferred  his 
habitual  residence  to  Panjim.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  their 
magnificent  convents  and  churches  were 
left  all  but  utterly  deserted.  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  suppressed  when  the  Portuguese 
Court  was  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  British  government 

"  Old  Goa  has  few  charms  when  seen  by 
the  light  of  day.  The  places  usually  visited 
are  the  Cathedral,  the  nunnery  of  Santa 
Monaca,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Francis, 
St.  Gaetano,  and  Bom  Jesus.  The  latter 
contains  the  magnificent  tomb  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Altogether  we  reckoned  about 
thirty  buildings.  Many  of  them  were  fall- 
ing to  ruins,  and  others  were  being,  or  had 
been,  partially  demolished.  The  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  havoc  committed  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  owing  partly  to  the 
poverty  of  the  Portuguese.  Like  the  modern 
Romans,  they  found  it  cheaper  to  carry  away 
cut  stone  than  to  quarry  it 

"  The  edifices  which  are  still  in  good  re- 
pair may  be  described  in  very  few  words. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  large  rambling 
piles,  exposing  an  extensive  surface  of 
white-washed  wall,  surmounted  by  sloping 
roofs  of  red  tile,  with  lofty  belfries  and 
small  windows.  The  visitor  will  admire 
the  vastness  of  the  design,  the  excellence  of 
the  position,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
architecture  to  the  country  and  climate. 
But  there  his  praise  will  cease.  "With  the 
exception  of  some  remarkable  wood-work, 
the  minor  decorations  of  paintings  and 
statues  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  Italian 
village  church.  As  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  coloured  marble  in  the  country,  parts  of 
the  walls  are  painted  exactly  in  the  style 
of  a  small  cabaret  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  frescoes  are  of  the  most  grotesque  de- 
scription. Pontius  Pilate  is  accommodated 
with  a  huge  Turkish  turban ;  and  the  other 
saints  and  sinners  appear  in  costumes 
equally  curious  in  an  historical  and  pictorial 
point  of  vie  w.  Some  groups,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Jesuit  martyrs  upon  the  walls  of  St. 
Francis,  are  absolutely  ludicrous.  Boiled, 
roasted,  grilled,  and  hashed  missionaries, 
looking  more  like  seals  than  men,  gaze  upon 
you  with  an  eternal  smile.  A  semi-decapi- 
tated individual  stands  bolt  upright  during 
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the  painful  process,  which  is  being  performed 
by  a  score  of  grim-looking  heathen.  And 
black  savages  are  uselessly  endeavouring  to 
stick  another  dart  in  the  epidermis  of  some 
unfortunate,  whose  body  has  already  be- 
come more  like  an  Egyptian  porcupig  than 

aught  human 

"  Very  like  the  paintings  is  the  sculpture : 
it  presents  a  series  of  cherubims,  angels,  and 
saints,  whose  very  aspect  make  one  shudder 
and  think  of  Frankenstein.  Stone  is  some- 
times, wood  the  material  generally,  used. 
The  latter  is  almost  always  painted  to  make 
the  statue  look  as  unlike  life  as  possible. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  disenchanting  details, 
a  feeling  not  unallied  to  awe  creeps  over 
one  when  wandering  down  the  desert  aisles, 
or  through  the  erowdless  cloisters.  In  a 
cathedral  large  enough  for  a  first-rate  city 
in  Europe  some  twenty  or  thirty  native 
Christians  may  be  seen  at  their  devotions ; 
and  in  monasteries  built  for  hundreds  of 
monks  a  single  priest  is  often  the  only  oc- 
cupant. The  few  human  beings  that  meet 
the  eye  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
dismal  effect  of  the  scene ;  as  sepulchral 
looking  as  the  spectacle  around  them,  their 
pallid  countenances  and  emaciated  forms 
seem  so  many  incarnations  of  the  curse  of 
desolation  which  still  hovers  over  the  ruins 
of  Old  Goa." 


2.     PROTECTED  STATES. 

The  states  which  still  l'etain  their  native 
forms  of  government,  though  really  in  sub- 
jection to  British  influence,  and  in  some 
cases  under  the  direct  administration  of 
British  officers,  are — the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam, Koh'pore,  Sawunt-"\Varree,the  domi- 
nions of  Holkar,  Scindia's  dominions,  Bho- 
paul,  Guzerat,  (.or  the  territory  of  the  Gui- 
cowar,)  Mysore,  Cochin,  Travancore,  Cutch, 
Rajpootana,  Rahawulpore,  and  the  Hill 
States,  with  a  few  others  of  limited  extent. 

The  Nizam's  dominions — sometimes  called, 
from  the  capital,  by  the  general  name  of 
Hyderabad  —  embrace  a  large  territory  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  in- 
cluding the  former  provinces  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Reeder,  with  parts  of  Aurungabad, 
Rerar,  and  Khandeish,  and  comprising  al- 
together nearly  100,000  square  miles.  The 
whole  territory  belongs  to  the  table-land 
of  the  Deccan,and  is  traversed  by  the  rivers 
Godavery,  Krishna,  and  their  various  tri- 
butaries. 

The  chief  town,  Hyderabad,  is  situated  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  and  has  about 
200,000  inhabitants;  the  principal  mosque, 
a  large  stone  edifice, is  built  after  the  model 
of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The  British  can- 
tonment of  Sccunderabad,  an  important  mili- 
tary station,  is  four  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Hyderabad.  Seven  miles  to  the  W.  by  N. 
of  Hyderabad  is  the  fort  of  Goleonda, "for- 
merly the  depository  of  the  diamonds  found 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  India.  Gol- 
conda,  though  still  serving  as  the  depository 
of  the  Nizam's  treasures,  is  of  more  fame  in 
the  history  of  the  past  than  in  the  present 
day.     It  was  once  the  capital  of  an  inde- 


pendent kingdom,  which  fell  beneath  the 
power  of  Aurun^zebe,and  became  incorpor- 
ated within  his  empire. — Seder  is  a  decayed 
city  to  the  N.  W.  of  Hyderabad — Aurunga- 
bad 60,000  inhabitants)  is  a  large  city  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  Nizam's  territories  ;  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruined  village  and 
magnificent  cave-temples  of  Ellora.  which 
surpass  any  others  of  the  kind  in  point  of 
extent  and  elaborate  workmanship.  Their 
interior  is  covered  with  carvings,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Hindoo  and  Ruddhist  my- 
thologies. The  village  of  Assayc,  fifty  miles 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Aurungabad,  was 
the  scene  of  the  splendid  victory  gained  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  Sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley)  in  180a.— Ellichpoor  (170  miles  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Aurungabad)  is  a  place  of  some 
importance,  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Ni- 
zam's dominions  which  has  been  recently 
sequestrated  to  the  Eritish  government. 

Nag  pore,  a  large  territory,  formerly  under 
the  government  of  a  native  rajah,  adjoins 
the  Nizam's  dominions  on  the  north-east, 
and  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rerar,  with  parts  of  Gundwana 
and  Orissa,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
76,000  square  miles.  Nearly  the  whole  ter- 
ritory is  within  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan; 
it  is  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mahanuddy  and  several  tributaries  of  the 
Godavery,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grain.  The  chief  city  is 
Naypore,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  about  H0,000inhabitants.— Ruttunpoor 
(224  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Nagpcre)  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  now  decayed. 

The  late  rajah  having  died  in  18-53,  with- 
out issue,  the  entire  territory  of  Nagpore — 
previously  enumerated  amongst  the  pro- 
tected States— was  in  the  following  year  an- 
nexed to  the  Eritish  possessions. 

Mvsore,  a  large  province  in  the  south  of 
India,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territo 
ries  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  whole 
of  it  forms  a  plateau  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  consequently  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate.  In  addition  to  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary productions  of  India,  the  vine  and  the 
cypress  grow  luxuriantly  in  many  parts  of 
this  province,  and  apples,  peaches,  and 
strawberries,  are  raised  in  the  gardens. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Hyder  Ali,  and 
his  successor  Tippoo  Saib,  the  extent  of 
Mysore  was,  during  the  last  century,  much 
greater  than  at  present:  it  now  embraces 
about  30,000  square  miles  of  country,  and  is 
nominally  governed  by  a  rajah,  under  Brit- 
ish superintendence,  but  the  government 
is  in  reality  administered  by  the  officers  of 
the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  chief  towns  are — Mysore,  (population 
65,000,)  in  thesouthern  part  of  the  territory, 
Serinyapatam,  (:;0,000  inhabitants,)  on  an 
island  in  the  river  Cauvery,  and  Jianya- 
lore,  (60,000  inhabitants,)  at  some  distance 
to  the  north-eastward.  Seringapatam  Mas 
the  capital  of  Tippoo  Saib  s  kingdom,  and 
was  strongly  fortified ;  but  it  was  stormed 
by  the  British  troops  in  1799,  since  which 
its  importance  has  declined.  —  BanyaJorc  is 
now  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  and 


has  some  silk  and  cotton  manufactures, 
with  considerable  trade.  The  climate  of 
Bangalore  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  India,  being  cool  and  pleasant  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Cochin,  a  small  province  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  India,  and  about  two  thousand 
square  miles  in  area, lies  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Malabar.  The  hills 
which  form  its  inland  boundary  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forests  of  teak  and  other 
wood,  the  timber  of  Avhich  is  highly  valued 
for  ship-building.  The  town  of  Cochin  (situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  inlet  of 
the  coast)  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is 
regarded  as  within  the  Malabar  district, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
But  the  territory  is  governed  by  a  native 
rajah. 

Cochin  is  the  only  port  south  of  Bombay 
in  which  large  ships  can  be  built.  Numer- 
ous vessels  for  the  Indian  Navy  have  been 
constructed  there.  The  harbour,  however, 
is  exposed  to  serious  dangers  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 

To  the  southward  of  Cochin,  and  extend- 
ing thence  to  Cape  Comorin,is  the  province 
of  Travancore^Iso  a  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful territory  ;  great  portion  of  it  is  cover- 
ed with  forests,  which  abound  in  elephants, 
buffaloes,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  other  wild 
animals.  On  the  coast  are  several  small  but 
thriving  ports,  from  which  pepper,  carda- 
mums,  teak- wood,  sandal- wood, cocoa-nuts, 
coir  (or  cocoa-nut  fibre),  betel-nuts,  cord- 
age, cassia,  and  fish-maws,  are  exported. 
Travancore  is  under  the  government  of  a 
native  rajah.  The  chief  town  is  Trivan- 
dnim,  on  the  coast  to  the  north-west  of 
Cape  Comorin. —  Qui  Ion,  38  miles  further  to 
the  northward,  is  a  port  of  some  importance, 
and  has  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  country  embraced  within  the  north- 
ern and  north-western  parts  of  the  Decean 
was  formerly  under  the  rule  of  a  people 
called  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power  was  at 
one  time  considerable,  but  was  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
gained  over  them  by  Ahmed  Shah  (the  so- 
vereign of  Caubool)  in  1761,  and  has  subse- 
quently been  completely  destroyed  in  con- 
tests with  the  British. 

Among  the  present  remains  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  power  are  the  small  territories  of  Kola- 
poiie  and  Sawunt-Warree,  which  adjoin 
tbe  southward  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, by  which  they  are  nearly  enclosed. 
Each  of  these  constitutes  a  separate  state, 
under  the  government  of  a  native  rajah. 
The  towns  of  Kolapore  and  Sawunt-Warree, 
their  respective  capitals,  are  small  places,  of 
little  note. 

Another  of  the  remaining  feudatories  of 
the  Mahratta  empire  is  the  family  of  Hol- 
kar,  whose  territories  extend  over  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  river  Nerbudda,  and  em- 
brace a  small  part  of  the  plateau  of  Malwa, 
to  the  northward  of  the  Vindhya-Moun- 
tains,  —  including  altogether  about  8000 
square  miles.    The  chief  town,  Indore,  lies 


in  the  province  of  Malwa,  on  the  plain  to 
the  northward  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains, 
and  has  a  population  of  15,000. 

The  dominions  of  Scimdia,  also  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  principal  Mahratta  chief- 
tains, include  a  large  tract  of  country  of 
very  irregular  shape,  stretching  from  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Jumna.  This  territory — called, 
from  its  principal  town,  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Gwalior  Territory— embraces 
the  greater  part  of  the  plateau  of  Malwa, 
and  includes  altogether  more  than  33,000 
square  miles.  The  opium  of  Malwa  is 
particularly  celebrated,  and  this  province 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cotton- 
plant  ;  grapes  of  the  finest  quality  are  also 
produced. 

The  capital  of  Scindia's  territory  is  Gwa- 
lior, (50,0C0  inhabitants,)  a  strong  town  and 
fortress  about  60  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Agra.  Gwalior  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1779,  and  again  in  1803,  but  was  upon  each 
occasion  subsequently  restored  to  native 
rule.  Finally,  however,  after  the  victory 
of  Maharajpoor  fa  small  town  situated  15 
miles  to  the  N.  "W.  of  Gwalior)  gained  over 
the  Mahratta  army  in  1843,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  British  troops,  and  passed  virtually 
under  British  rule.  Previous  to  this  event, 
the  dominions  of  Scindia  had  ranked  among 
the  independent  states  of  India.  Oojein,  on 
the  plateau  of  Malwa,  further  to  the  south- 
ward, is  an  ancient  and  venerated  place, 
one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  first  meridian  of  their  geographers. 
About  a  mile  to  the  northward  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Malwa,  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  a  manifestation  of 
divine  power. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  Malwa  is  the 
small  territory  of  Bhopaul,  extending  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  northward 
over  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  governed 
by  a  native  rajah.  The  chief  town  is  Bho- 
paul, near  the  north  foot  of  the  Vindhya 
range. 

The  extensive  district  of  Bcndelcend, 
which  adjoins  the  Gwalior  territory  to  the 
eastward,  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of 
river  Jumna,  and  thence  over  a  hilly  tract 
which  is  watered  by  the  Betwa  and  other 
tributaries  of  that  river.  A  great  portion 
of  it  is  now  included  within  the  British  ter- 
ritory, and  the  remainder  embraces  some 
small  states  tributary  to  Britain,  though 
governed  by  native  rulers.  The  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Bundclcund  are  hilly :  the 
plain  along  the  Jumna  produces  in  abund- 
ance all  the  ordinary  grains  and  plants  of 
India.  Among  the  principal  towns  are 
Banda,  Jhansi,  and  Callinyer ;  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  latter  are  the  diamond  mines 
of  Punnah,  now  exhausted. 

The  territory  of  Rbwah,  further  to  the 
eastward,  also  forms  a  small  native  state, 
the  capital  of  which  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  with  7000  inhabitants  (about  65 
miles  S.  W.  of  Allahabad). 

The  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Guze- 
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rat,  including  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar, 
(between  the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,)  is 
comprised  within  the  dominions  of  a  sove- 
reign styled  the  GuicowAR,a  representative 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  former  Mah- 
ratta  power.  The  Guicowar's  territories 
include  about  30,0;  0  square  miles  ;  the  pen- 
insular portion  is  hilly  in  the  interior,  and 
only  scantily  supplied  with  water,  but  most 
parts  of  Guzerat  are  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
corn. 

The  town  of  Baroda  (the  capital  of  the 
Guicowar's  dominions)  lies  a  short  distance 
to  the  north-eastward  of  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Its  popula- 
tion has  been  estimated  at  140,000.  Cambay, 
(37,000  inhabitants,)  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Myhee. 
Though  within  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
Cambay  does  not  belong  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Guicowar,  but  forms  the  capital  of  a 
small  native  sovereignty.  Dm,  off  the  south 
coast  of  the  Kattywar  peninsula,  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  small  Portuguese  settlement. 

The  mercantile  classes  in  Guzerat,  and 
likewise  in  many  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  be- 
long to  a  tribe  called  Banians.  Many  of  the 
Banian  merchants  are  very  wealthy,  and  en- 
gage actively  in  distant  commercial  voyages. 

The  political  superintendence  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Guicowar  was  in  1853 
transferred  from  the  Bombay  presidency  to 
the  general  government  of  India. 

Cutch,  a  small  territory  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  sovereign  termed  the  rao,  is 
a  narrow  peninsula  lying  between  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch  and  the  tract  called  the  Bunn,  and 
embracing  nearly  7000  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  cotton  is 
grown  to  some  extent ;  animals  (including 
the  horse,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  wild  ass)  are 
very  numerous.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  is 
used  as  food  by  the  Mohammedan  portion  of 
the  population. 

The  chief  town  is  Bhooj,  (with  20,000  in- 
habitants,) in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 
— Mandavee,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  is  the  chief  sea- 
post  of  the  province.  The  mariners  of  Cutch 
are  a  bold  and  enterprising  race,  and  carry 
on  considerable  trade  with  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  many 
parts  of  southern  Asia. 

Rajpoot  ana  is  the  name  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  in  northern  India,  extending  east- 
ward from  Sinde  to  the  territory  bordering 
on  the  Jumna,  and  embracing  the  region  of 
the  Great  Desert  and  the  tract  of  the  Aravulli 
Mountains.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
small  states,  in  most  of  which  the  ruling- 
people  are  a  race  called  the  Rajpoots,  whence 
the  name  of  the  territory  is  derived.  The 
Bajpoots  are  a  warlike  and  haughty  race, 
altogether  superior  in  deportment  to  the 
general  population  of  Hindoostan.  The 
western  and  northern  parts  of  Bajpootana 
are  generally  arid,  barren ,  and  comparatively 
unproductive;  but  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Aravulli  Hills 
and  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Chumbul, 


are  watered  and  fertile.  The  territory  called 
Meivar,  in  the  south,  is  especially  produc- 
tive; Marwar,  to  the  west  of  the  Aravulli 
Hills,  extends  into  the  desert,  but  contains 
nevertheless  some  fertile  tracts. 

The  general  features  of  the  Indian  de- 
sert have  been  referred  to  in  a  prior  page. 
Alternate  hills  and  valleys,  composed  of 
loose  and  heavy  sand,  diversify  its  surface 
in  parts,  while  elsewhere  the  ground  forms 
a  level  floor  of  hard  clay.  The  sand-hills 
are  exactly  like  those  formed  by  the  wind 
upon  the  sea-shore,  but  far  exceeding 
them  in  their  height,  which  ranges  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  feet.  They  shift  their 
position,  and  alter  their  shape,  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  wind;  and  during  the  dry 
season  the  clouds  of  moving  sand  render  the 
passage  of  many  parts  of  the  desert  danger- 
ous: in  the  season  of  rain  they  acquire  a 
certain  degree  of  permanence,  and  bear  a 
sort  of  grass,  together  with  a  few  thorny 
shrubs,  which  altogether  give  them  an  ap- 
pearance that  sometimes  amounts  to  ver- 
dure . 

Among  the  most  dismal  hills  of  sand,  the 
traveller  occasionally  meets  with  a  village, 
if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  a  few  round 
huts  of  sti-aw,  with  low  walls  and  conical 
roofs,  like  little  stacks  of  corn.  These  are 
surrounded  by  hedges  of  thorny  branches 
stuck  in  the  sand,  which,  as  well  as  the 
houses,  are  so  dry,  that  if  they  happened  to 
catch  fire  the  village  would  be  reduced  to 
ashes  in  five  minutes.  These  miserable 
abodes  are  surrounded  by  a  few  fields, 
which  depend  for  water  on  the  rains  and 
dews,  and  which  bear  crops  of  the  poorest 
kind  of  pulse,  and  of  bajra  (or  holcus  spica- 
tns),  and  this  last,  though  it  flourishes  in 
the  most  sterile  countries,  grows  here  with 
difficulty,  each  stalk  several  feet  from  its 
neighbour.  The  wells  are  often  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  upwards  in  depth,  though  only 
three  feet  in  diameter;  the  water  is  always 
brackish,  unwholesome,  and  so  scanty  that 
two  bullocks  working  for  a  night  easily 
empty  a  well.  These  wells  are  all  lined 
with  masonry.  The  natives  have  a  way  of 
covering  them  with  boards,  heaped  with 
sand,  that  effectually  conceals  them  from 
an  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  so  arid  a  country, 
among  the  dry  sand  of  the  desert,  the  water- 
melon, the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  is  found 
growing  in  profusion,  and  attains  the  most 
magnificent  proportions. 

The  common  inhabitants  of  the  desert  are 
Jauts.  The  upper  classes  are  Bajpoots.  The 
former  are  little,  black,  and  ill-looking,  and 
bear  strongly  the  appearance  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  The  latter  are  stout  and 
handsome,  with  aquiline  noses  and  Jewish 
features.  They  are  haughty  in  their  man- 
ners, very  indolent,  and  almost  continually 
drunk  with  opium. 

The  stock  consists  of  bullocks  and  camels, 
which  last  are  kept  in  numerous  herds,  and 
are  used  to  carry  loads,  to  ride  on,  and  even 
to  plough.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  desert- 
rat  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its  numbers, 
though  not  for  its  size :  the  innumerable 
holes  made  by  these  animals,  where  the 
ground  is  solid  enough  to  admit  of  it,  are 
indeed  a  serious  inconvenience  to  a  horse- 
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man,  whom  they  distress  even  more  than 
the  heavy  sand.  It  is  more  like  a  squirrel 
than  a  rat,  has  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  tail, 
and  is  often  seen  sitting  upright,  with  its 
fore  feet  crossed,  like  a  kangaroo.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  jerboa,  but  is  much  less,  and 
uses  all  its  feet.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
desert,  being  found  in  most  sandy  places  to 
the  westward  of  the  Jumna. 

Antelopes  are  found  in  the  desert,  as  is 
the  ghoorkhur,  or  wild  ass,  so  well  depicted 
in  the  Book  of  Job.i  This  animal  is  some- 
times found  alone,  but  oftener  in  herds.  It 
resembles  a  mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is 
of  the  colour  of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  shyness,  and  still  more  for  its  speed : 
at  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot,  peculiar  to  itself, 
it  will  leave  the  fleetest  horse  behind.  The 
foxes  may  also  be  mentioned;  they  are  less 
than  our  fox,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the 
common  fox  of  India  ;  their  backs  are  of  the 
same  brownish  colour  with  the  latter,  but 
in  one  part  of  the  desert  their  legs  and  belly, 
up  to  a  certain  height,  are  black,  and  in  an- 
other white.  The  line  between  those  colours 
and  the  brown  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that 
the  one  kind  seems  as  if  it  had  been  wading 
up  to  the  belly  in  ink,  and  the  other  in 
white-wash.* 

The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  (or  shrab, 
as  the  Persians  call  it)  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  plains  of  the  Indian  desert. 
The  eye  of  even  the  most  practised  traveller 
is  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  an  exten- 
sive lake,  or  a  wide  and  clear  river,  in  which 
the  figures  of  trees  or  other  surrounding 
objects  seeu,  to  be  reflected. 

The  principal  of  the  Rajpoot  States  are 
Oodeypore,  Sirhohi,  Jhodpore,  Jeysulmere, 
Bikanere,  Jeypore,  Jhallawar,  and  Kotah, 
all  of  which  embrace  territories  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  derive  their  names  from  those  of 
the  principal  towns  which  they  contain. 
The  states  of  smaller  size  are  Boondee,  Al- 
wur,  Kishengurh,  Banswarra,  Pertabgurh, 
Doongerpore,  and  Keroulee.  Oodeypore, 
(the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  Me- 
war,)  Jhodpore,  (in  Marwar,)  Jeysulmere, 
Jeypore,  ana  Bika?iere,are  the  most  consider- 
able towns.  Bikanere,  which  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  extent,  presents  from  a  dis- 
tance the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent 
city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  strengthened  with  towers 
and  crowned  with  the  usual  Indian  battle- 
ments. But  its  beauty  is  altogether  exter- 
nal ;  huts  built  of  mud  walls  contain  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  numerous  inhabit- 
ants. 


Ba.ha.walpor-e,  a  considerable  territory  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Bajpoot  States,  ex- 
tends from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej 
eastward  into  the  desert,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  embraced  within  its  limits.  Near 
the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
corn,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  sugar.  This  ter- 
ritory  is  governed  by   a  ruler  styled  the 

1  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free,  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass?  Whose 
house  1  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren 
land  his  dwellings:  he  scorneth  the  multitude  of 
the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the 


Khan.  Bahawalpore  (20,000  inhabitants)  is 
also  the  name  of  the  chief  town,  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  about  58 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Mooltaun.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  and  flourishing  silk  ma- 
nufactures. 


The  former  Kingdom  of  Oude,  which  un- 
til 1855  ranked  among  the  protected  States, 
is  now  annexed  to  the  British  Possessions. 

Oude  embraces  a  territory  of  24,000  square 
miles,  lying  within  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  upper 
provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  It  has 
the  mountainous  country  of  Nepaul  on  the 
north.  Thewhole  surface  isfiat,well-watei'ed, 
and  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  rice  and 
other  grain,  with  sugar,  indigo,  and  opium. 

The  town  of  Lueknow,  the  capital,  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Goomtee,  (one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,)  and  has  300,000 
inhabitants.  —  Fyzabod,  the  former  capital, 
lying  on  the  river  Gogra,  is  a  large  and  po- 
pulous place;  its  population,  estimated  at 
100,000,  is  said  to  be  fast  decreasing.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Oude,  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives. 


In  the  extreme  north  "of  India,  lying 
amongst  the  high  valleys  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  are  some  native  states,  tribut- 
ary to  Britain  :  these  may  be  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Hill  States. 
The  most  considerable  of  them  is  Cashmere, 
which  embraces  the  fine  valley  of  that 
name,  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  Cashmere  was  formerly  in  the  Sikh 
dominions,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  late 
kingdom  of  Lahore  ;  but  in  1846  it  was  (with 
a  large  adjacent  territory)  erected  by  Britain 
into  a  separate  state,  and  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  Gholab  Singh. 

The  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  lies  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  is 
watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Jeloum,  and  is  bounded  on  either  hand  by 
some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains.  It  contains  several  small 
lakes,  of  which  that  called  the  Wuler  Lake 
(an  expansion  of  the  Jeloum)  is  the  most 
considerable.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  valley  is  especially  celebrated  for  its 
abundant  fruits  and  flowers,  among  which 
the  rose  is  carefully  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  attar  extracted  from  it.  The  shawls 
woven  from  the  fine  hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat 
also  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  ;  but  the 
demand  for  them  has  fallen  off  of  late  years. 

The  capital,  called  Serimujgur,  (or,  more 
frequently,  Cashmere,)  lies  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jeloum,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants. 
Higher  up  the  river  is  Islamabad,  also  a 
considerable  town,  with  manufactures  of 
shawls,  chintzes,  coarse  cottons,  and  wool- 
len cloths. 

driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pas- 
ture, and  he  searches  after  every  green  thing. 
(Job  xxxix.  5—8.) 

2  Elphinstone:  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cau- 
bool. 
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"  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  its  roses,  the  brightest  that  earth  ever 
gave, 
Its  temples,  and  grottoes,  and  fountains  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  the 
wave  ?  " 

1 — says  a  well-known  modern  poet.  But  the 
glowing  imagery  of  Moore,  we  are  assured 
by  recent  travellers,  has  given  Europeans 
too  favourable  an  impression  of  this  famous 
valley.  It  is,  however,  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile tract,  possessed  of  striking  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  abounding  in  the  produce  of 
the  richest  fruits  and  flowers  ;  it  contains, 
besides,  a  varied  supply  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  whole  valley  of  Cashmere,  says  Moor- 
croft,  has  formerly  beeu  one  immense  lake, 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly defined  by  horizontal  lines  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  Timber  is  abundant 
on  the  sides  of  the  adjoining  hills  :  among 
the  trees  are  four  varieties  of  walnut.  Oil  is 
extensively  extracted  from  the  nut  of  this 
tree,  and  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  as 
well  as  for  culinary  purposes.  Apples,  pears, 
quinces,  and  apricots,  together  with  the 
vine,  abound  in  Cashmere.  Ilice,of  several 
varieties,  is  grown  in  the  valley.  Eees  are 
very  numerously  reared. 

The  floating  gardens  of  Cashmere  are 
curious.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
given  by  Moorcroft.  "  The  city  of  Cashmere 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  numerous  lakes, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
river  Vedusta,  by  canals  separated  by  nar- 
row lines,  and  insulated  plots  of  ground ;  in 
some  localities  so  far  raised  above  the  water- 
line  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  submersion  on 
any  rise  of  the  water  ;  but  the  greater  por- 
tion lying  so  low,  as  to  be  subject  to  be 
drowned  in  considerable  inundations,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  and,  indeed,  become 
annually  more  frequent,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  government  in  not  checking  the 
accumulating  growth  of  weeds  and  mud, 
which  diminish  the  depth  of  the  lakes,  and 
consequently  increase  their  surface. 

"  These  circumstances  have  suggested  an 
expedient  by  which  certain  vegetables  are 
cultivated  in  safety,  and  so  that  they  derive 
as  much  moisture  as  may  be  beneficial  to 
them  without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  destroyed.  This  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  floating  support,  of  which 
the  buoyancy  and  flexibility  prevent  ;the 
plants  sinking  into  the  mass,  or  being  par- 
tially covered  with  it.  Various  aquatic 
plants  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  lakes, 
as  water-lilies,  confer vae,  sedges,  reeds,  &c. ; 
and  as  the  boats  which  traverse  these  wa- 
ters take  generally  the  shortest  lines  they 
can  pursue  to  the  place  of  their  destination, 
the  lakes  are  in  some  parts  cut,  as  it  were, 
into  avenues  separated  by  beds  of  sedges 
and  reeds.  In  these  places,  then,  the  farmer 
establishes  his  cucumber  and  melon  floats, 
by  cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  aquatic  plants 
just  mentioned  about  two  feet  under  the 
water,  so  that  they  completely  lose  all  con- 
nexion with  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but  re- 
tain their  former  situation  in  respect  to  each 
other.     When  thus  detached  from  the  soil 

1  Notices  of  the  Natural  Productions  and  Apri- 
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they  are  pressed  into  somewhat  closer  con- 
tact, and  formed  into  beds,  of  about  two 
yards'  breadth,  and  of  an  indefinite  length. 
The  heads  of  the  sedges,  reeds,  and  other 
plants  of  the  float,  are  next  cut  off  and  laid 
upon  its  surface,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  mud,  which,  at  first  interrupted  in 
its  descent,  gradually  sinks  into  the  mass 
of  matted  roots.  The  bed  floats,  but  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  stake  of  willow  driven 
through  it  at  each  end,  which  admits  of  its 
rising  and  falling  in  accommodation  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water.  By  means  of  a 
long  pole  thrust  amongst  the  reeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  from  the  side  of  a  boat, 
and  turned  round  several  times  in  the  same 
direction,  a  quantity  of  conferva?  and  of 
other  plants  are  torn  off  from  the  bottom 
and  carried  in  the  boat  to  the  platform, 
where  weeds  are  twisted  into  conical 
mounds  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at  their 
base,  and  of  the  same  height,  terminating 
at  the  top  in  a  hollow,  which  is  filled  with 
fresh  soft  mud,  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  to  which  sometimes  wood-ashes 
are  added,  though  much  more  frequently 
omitted.  The  farmer  has  in  preparation  a 
number  of  cucumber  andmelon  plants,  which 
have  been  raised  under  mats,  and  of  these, 
when  they  have  four  leaves,  he  places  three 
plants  in  the  basin  of  every  cone  or  mound, 
of  which  a  double  row  runs  along  the  edge 
of  every  bed  at  about  two  feet  distance  from 
each  other.  No  further  care  is  necessary 
except  that  of  collecting  the  fruit,  and  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  platforms  and  cones 
is  confined  to  the  value  of  the  labour,  which 
is  altogether  trifling,  as  the  work  is  very 
soon  done.  Perhaps  a  more  economical 
method  of  raising  cucumbers  cannot  be  de- 
vised; and  though  the  narrow  beds  are  or- 
dinarily almost  in  contact  by  their  sides, 
yet,  from  their  flexible  nature,  they  are  so 
easily  separable  that  a  small  boat  may  be 
readily  pushed  betwixt  the  lines  without 
injuring  their  structure;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  they  will  bear  a  man's  weight,  though 
generally  the  fruit  is  picked  off  from  the 
boat.  I  traversed  a  tract  of  about  fifty 
acres  of  these  floating  gardens  in  cucumbers 
and  melons,  and  saw  not  above  half  a  dozen 
unhealthy  plants;  nor  have  I  seen  in  the 
cucumber  and  melon  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  very  populous  cities  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia,  so  large  an  expanse  of  plant  in  a  state 
equally  healthy,  though,  it  must  be  observed, 
running  into  somewhat  too  great  luxuriance 
of  growth."l 

Further  to  the  northward,  in  the  tract 
limited  on  one  side  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Alaknanda,  (one  of  the  two  principal  arms 
of  the  Ganges,)  are  the  territories  of  Koona- 
wur,  Sirmoue,  and  Gurhwal,  all  of  them 
situated  amongst  the  wildest  region  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  embracing  a  suc- 
cession of  Alpine  valleys,  stupendous  de- 
clivities, and  deep  ravines.  Gurhwal  con- 
tains the  sources  both  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  which  are  regarded  by  the  Hin- 
doos with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  are 
graphical  Society,  vol.   ii.). 
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visited  by  numerous  pilgrims.  Some  of  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  these  wild  regions  dwell 
in  villages  situated  at  altitudes  of  from  seven 
to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  carrying 
trade  which  they  pursue  with  the  people  of 
Tibet,  beyond  the  mountains. 

These  territories  are  governed  by  numer- 
ous petty  rajahs,  under  British  protection. 
Among  the  chief  towns  which  they  contain 
are  Sungnum  and  Kamim, {both  in  the  Koona- 
wur  district,  and  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  9000  feet  above  the  sea,)  with  Nahun, 
or  Nahn,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmore. 


Sikhim,  a  small  state  much  further  to  the 
eastward,  lies  between  the  territories  of 
Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  has  upon  its  north- 
ern frontier  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
laya system,  and  the  highest  known  moun- 
tain-summits on  the  globe.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  a  rajah,  whose  residence  is 
the  small  town  of  Tumlong. 


■6.  INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

The  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  the  largest  of 
these,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  which 
extends  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains, for  a  length  of  nearly 
500  miles,  between  the  British  province  of 
Kumaon  on  the  west  and  the  little  state  of 
Sikhim  on  the  east.  The  greater  part  of  its 
surface  is  rugged,  and  along  its  northern 
frontier  it  includes  many  of  the  highest  ele- 
vations belonging  to  the  mountain-region. 
The  valleys,  however,  are  generally  very 
fertile,  and  Nepaul  exhibits  great  diversity 
both  of  climate  and  natural  life,  the  veget- 
able and  animal  productions  of  tropical 
regions  being  found  almost  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Nepaul  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  several  inde- 
pendent rajahs,  but  all  these  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  head  of  the  Ghoorka  tribe,  who 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  entire  country. 

The  chief  town,  called  Khatmandoo,  (about 
the  middle  of  the  territory,)  lies  in  a  circu- 
lar valley,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4800 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  about  50,000  in- 
habitants. The  town  of  Gorkha,  53  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Khatmandoo,  was  formerly  the 
chief  place  in  the  country  possessed  by  the 
reigning  family  of  Nepaul.  MaJebum  is 
another  town  in  this  state,  still  further  to 
the  westward. 

Bootan,  to  the  eastward  of  Nepaul  and 
Sikhim,  is  also  a  long  and  narrow  territory, 
which  stretches  along  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  embraces  a 
succession  of  rugged  mountain-tracts  and 
elevated  valleys.  It  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  ruler  styled  the  Deb-rajah:  the 
chief  town  is  Tassisudon,  near  the  western 
frontier. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  Nepaul  and 
Bootan,  and  indeed  of  all  the  hill-countries 
of  India,  are  a  more  hardy  and  energetic 
race  than  the  Hindoos  in  general.  The 
Booteans  are  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  both  these  people  and  the  Nepau- 


lese  carry  on  considerable  traffic  across  the 
mountains,  in  the  interchange  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Bengal  and  Tibet :  the  Booteans 
are  believed  to  be  in  part  of  Mongolian 
origin. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants.  —  Hindoostan  contains  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  in- 
habitants, of  whom  about  six-sevenths  are 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Hindoos. 
The  remainder  consist  of  various  foreigners 
settled  in  India,  among  whom  are  Arabs, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  Parsees,  Afghauns, 
Turks,  Abyssinians,  Jews,  Chinese,  and  Eu- 
ropeans of  different  countries.  Of  the  latter, 
the  British  are  the  most  numerous,  but  the 
total  number  of  Europeans  settled  in  India 
is  little  more  than  forty  thousand,  including 
the  regiments  of  the  British  army  ordinarily 
on  service  there. 

The  Hindoos,  though  commonly  spoken  of 
as  one  people,  really  consist  of  an  immense 
number  of  families  and  races,  among  whom 
striking  differences  —  both  of  appearance, 
language,  and  customs — prevail.  In  fact, 
the  diversities  found  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  parts  of  this  vast  country 
are  equally  great  with  those  observable 
among  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 
There  exist,  dispersed  throughout  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  an  immense  number  of  dis- 
tinct tribes— as  Jauts,  Bheels,  Nairs,  Ghonds, 
Moplahs,  Sontals,  and  others — of  most  of 
whom  even  the  very  names  are  little  known 
out  of  the  country  itself,  and  seldom  reach 
the  ears  of  Europe,  saving  when  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  renders  them,  for  the 
time,  an  object  of  anxiety  to  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, and  thus  brings  them  under  pub- 
lic notice.  In  general,  the  Hindoos  are  of 
slender  proportions,  and  of  a  graceful,  agile 
figure  ;  but,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  people  of  larger  sta- 
ture and  more  robust  proportions  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  complexion  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hindoo  nations  varies  from  a  dark 
olive  (sometimes  almost  as  black  as  that  of 
the  negro)  to  a  light,  transparent,  brown  or 
olive-tint,  hardly  deeper  than  that  of  the 
people  who  dwell  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  face  is  oval,  the  fore- 
head moderately  large  and  high,  the  eyes 
and  hair  black,  the  eyebrows  finely  turned, 
and  the  nose  and  mouth  generally  of  a 
European  cast. 

More  than  thirty  different  languages  are 
spoken  in  India,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit, — the  ancient  classical  language  of 
the  country,  and  that  in  which  its  sacred 
books  are  written.  Though  no  longer  a 
spoken  language,  the  Sanscrit  is  still  culti- 
vated by  the  learned  classes  throughout  In- 
dia :  it  possesses  remarkable  affinities  with 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia,  nearly  all  of  which  are  included 
with  it  in  the  same  great  class  of  Indo- 
European  languages. 

Of  the  modern  languages  of  India,  that 
called  the  Hindoostance,  or  Oordoo,  is  the 
most  extensively  prevalent,  and  is  spoken 
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by  persons  of  different  nations  in  all  the 
larger  towns  and  villages  from  Madras  to 
Bombay,  and  from  tbe  Ganges  to  Cape  Co- 
morin.  It  is  now  also  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  as  the  general  medium  of 
communication  with  the  natives,  and  is  the 
language  of  the  official  documents  and 
courts  of  justice.  The  Hindoostanee,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  pure  Sanscrit  tongue,  but  has 
resulted  from  the  mixture  of  Persic  and 
Arabic  words  and  idioms  with  the  prevail- 
ing native  dialect  of  Northern  India. 

Next  in  extent  of  diffusion  to  the  Hindoo- 
stanee is  the  Bengalee  dialect,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  regions  watered  by  the  lower 
coux-se  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  language  of 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  people.  Among 
other  languages  diffused  over  wide  spaces  in 
India  are  the  Gujerattee,  the  Mahratta,  the 
Telinga,  the  Gondee,  the  Karnata,  the  Ta- 
mul,  and  the  Singalese  (the  last,  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon).  The  English  language  is, 
however,  everywhere  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  is  now  taught  in  all  the  schools 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

Industrial  pursuits.  —  Agriculture  forms 
the  occupation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  India,  but  it  is  conducted  in  the 
rudest  and  most  imperfect  manner,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  most  defective  implements. 
The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  however, 
generally  secures  a  sufficient  supply  of  food, 
and  leaves  even  a  considerable  surplus  for 
exportation  :  still,  on  any  occasion  of  un- 
usual drought,  famine  prevails  to  a  great 
extent.  The  overflow  of  the  rivers  is  the 
great  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  and  the 
waters  are  preserved  by  the  aid  of  tanks,  or 
artificial  ponds,  and  wells,  which  are  numer- 
ously formed  in  all  the  cultivated  districts. 
Among  the  objects  of  cultivation,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  rice.  Indigo  and  opium 
are  also  very  largely  grown  :  the  cotton- 
plant,  sugar-cane,  mulberry,  coffee-tree,  and 
numerous  grains,  are  also  generally  dif- 
fused, and  efforts  are  making  at  the  present 
time  to  extend  the  growth  of  cotton  in  In- 
dia. But  the  oppressive  land-tax  with 
Avhich  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
burdened,  and  the  unequal  nature  of  its  as- 
sessment— not  less  than  the  dense  popula- 
tion of  many  districts,  and  the  consequent 
general  poverty  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil — present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  its 
agricultural  produce. 

The  native  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in 
India  for  the  plough, — the  elephant,  camel, 
horse,  and  ass,  as  beasts  of  burden, — and 
the  elephant  and  horse  also  for  purposes  of 
pleasure. 

The  most  important  among  the  native 
manufactures  of  India  are  those  of  fine  cot- 
ton and  silk  fabrics,  and  shawls;  of  the 
latter,  those  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Cash- 
mere goat  are  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
The  fine  muslins  and  calicoes  of  Dacca  and 
other  places  in  Bengal  were  for  ages  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  constituted  a 
most  important  branch  of  national  indus- 
try ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper 
fabrics  produced  by  the  machinery  of  Britain 
has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use 


of  these,  and  the  native  manufactures  have 
consequently  much  decayed.  The  decline 
(and,  in  many  cases,  the  abolition)  of  the 
native  courts  of  India — the  princes  of  which 
maintained  their  regal  pomp  with  lavish 
magnificence — has  also  tended  to  promote 
the  decay  of  native  industry  in  this  regard. 

Still,  however,  the  productions  of  Indian 
manufacturing  skill  are  varied  and  magnifi- 
cent. Silk  fabrics,  of  every  variety  of  pattern 
and  colour, — shawls,  carpets,  turbans,  scarfs, 
handkerchiefs,  and  numerous  other  articles, 
many  of  them  beautifully  brocaded  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver  thread  and 
worked  in  the  most  minute  and  elaborate 
designs,  bear  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  native  artisan.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  variety  of  works  in  leather,  (in- 
cluding embroidered  saddle-cloths,  head- 
trappings,  and  other  accoutrements,)  tapes- 
try of  various  kinds,  jewellery,  hardware 
goods,  glass  and  pottery,  furniture  and  up- 
holstery, (embracing  couches,  chairs,  tea- 
caddies,  work-boxes,  and  other  articles, 
many  of  which  display  extreme  beauty,) 
with  paper,  stationery,  ornaments  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  and  numerous  objects  of 
minor  importance.  A  great  number  of  these 
productions  of  Indian  skill  are,  indeed, 
rather  showy  and  magnificent  than  useful, 
and  serve  to  illustrate  the  splendour  with 
which  Oriental  potentates  have  always  de- 
lighted to  invest  their  thrones  and  persons, 
and  the  pomp  which  even  in  the  present 
day  their  descendants  make  it  an  object  to 
assume. 

The  commerce  of  India  is  considerable, 
though  a  vast  proportion  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  is  still  undeveloped.  Of  the 
foreign  trade  the  larger  part  is  carried  on 
directly  with  Great  Britain,  and,  next  in 
extent,  with  China,  the  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  Arabia,  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Persian  Gulf;  as  well  as  (by 
means  of  caravans)  with  Afghanistan,  Per- 
sia, Turkestan,  and  the  countries  to  the 
northward  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The 
exports  of  India  are  indigo,  opium,  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  drugs,  perfumes, 
spices,  and  precious  stones:  opium  is  still 
extensively  supplied  to  China,  notwith- 
standing its  introduction  into  that  country 
has  been  strictly  prohibited.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
manufactures  of  Britain,  with  hardware 
goods,  earthenware  and  glass,  fire-arms,  and 
various  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the 
European  residents,  as  beer  and  ale,  books, 
furniture,  &c. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are 
miserably  defective,  and  the  mountain- 
chains  of  the  western  coast  separate  the 
maritime  districts  from  the  interior  by  bar- 
riers which  art  has  hitherto  scarcely  attempt- 
ed to  overcome.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  produce  is  left  to  perish  from  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  conveying  it  to  a  dis- 
tant market,  and  in  other  instances  its  value 
is  enhanced  more  than  two  hundred  per 
cent,  by  the  mere  cost  of  carriage.  The 
roads  throughout  India  are  mere  tracks, 
scarcely  passable  by  wheeled  carriages,  and 
such  conveyances  as  stage-coaches,  or  pub- 
lic vehicles  of  any  kind,  hardly  have  any 
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existence.  Vast  tracts  of  country  are  still 
covered  with  dense  forest  or  jungle,  while 
others  consist  of  mountainous  districts 
which  are  yet  unsurveyed,  and  even  unex- 
plored. But  of  late  years  serious  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing this  defect.  Several  good  roads  have 
been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cal- 
cutta and  other  large  towns,  and  also  in  the 
Punjaub  and  other  provinces.  A  larger 
number  are  in  process  of  construction.  The 
river-navigation,  by  means  of  steamers  of 
light  draught,  has  also  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

A  recent  writer,  whose  sources  of  in- 
formation are  of  unquestionable  authority, 
puts  this  deficiency  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  India  in  a  striking  light. 
Taking  the  whole  area  of  India  at  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  square  miles,  Col.  Cotton 
estimates  that  it  had,  in  1854,  only  seven- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  com- 
munication,—  namely,  of  sea-navigation 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Ganges,  three  thousand  five  hundred  ;  of 
river-navigation,  two  thousand  ;  of  complete 
roads  two  thousand,  and  of  imperfectly 
made  ones  about  ten  thousand ; — and  he 
reckons  that  it  requires  upwards  of  half  a 
million.  This,  then,  is  the  condition  of 
British  India  as  to  communication.  The 
cost  of  conveyance  of  goods  by  sea  ranges 
from  five-eighths  of  a  penny  to  a  penny  and 
one-tenth  a  ton  per  mile ;  by  river-naviga- 
tion it  is  lid. ;  by  complete  roads,  from  Id.  to 
l%d. ;  by  imperfect  roads,  3d. ;  and  by  unim- 
proved tracts,  4jrf.l 

Hallways,  as  well  as  ordinary  roads,  are  in 
process  of  being  constructed  on  an  extensive 
scale,  with  a  view  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies here  inferred  to.  An  extended  line  is 
in  course  of  construction  from  Calcutta  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  portion  of 
it,  which  branches  off  to  the  valuable  coal- 
field lying  about  Ranegunge,  (108  miles 
to  the  N.  "W.  of  the  Indian  capital,)  was 
completed  some  time  since.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  a  line  of 
railway  already  connects  Bombay  with  the 
mainland,  and  is  in  process  of  extension  to 
Poonah  and  other  places  in  the  interior — 
passing  through  the  chain  of  the  Ghauts, 
the  seaward  frontier  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
From  Poonah  it  is  in  contemplation  to  ex- 
tend the  line — through  Mysore  and  other 
provinces  of  the  interior— to  Madras,  upon 
the  Coromandel  coast.  A  railway  already 
extends  some  distance  from  that  city  into 
the  interior,  in  the  direction  of  Arcot.  In 
another  direction,  a  line  will  be  formed 
from  Bombay  northward, by  way  of  Baroche, 
to  Agra,  the  chief  city  in  the  north-western 
provinces. 

The  capitals  of  British  India  are  thus  in 
course  of  being  brought  into  communication 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  other  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country,  by  means  of  the 
iron  tram-way  and  the  steam-engine.  But 
several  years  must  elapse  ere  this  commu- 
nication can  be  complete,  and  even  the 
obstacles  presented  by  mere  distance  — to 
say  nothing   of   engineering  difficulties  of 
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various  kinds — in  such  a  country  as  India, 
are  formidable.  Between  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta there  intervene  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  direct  distance,  and  above  eight 
hundred  miles  (measured  in  a  straight  line) 
separate  Bombay  and  Madras.  High  moun- 
tain-chains, vast  table-lands,  extensive 
tracts  of  desert  and  marsh,  besides  broad 
and  rapid  rivers, — whicu  annually  inundate 
the  whole  of  immense  districts, — have  to  be 
traversed,  in  the  process  of  making  such 
communications.  Once  made,  however,  good 
roads,  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  lines  thus 
indicated,  and  as  feeders  to  them,  must  fol- 
low, and  it  is  the  latter  that  this  great 
country  really  wants,  in  order  that  its  re- 
sources may  become  fairly  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph — 
which  annihilates  time  and  space  alike — 
has  already  been  extensively  employed  in 
the  land  of  the  Moguls.  Its  mysterious,  yet 
simple,  wires  —  carried  from  post  to  post, 
over  hill  and  valley,  across  river  or  moun- 
tain-torrent—  connect  Calcutta  with  the 
north-western  provinces  and  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  Punjaub  in  one  direction, 
while  they  extend  between  Agra  and  Bom- 
bay, and  from  the  latter  city  to  Madras,  in 
another.  Should  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
promoters  of  the  submarine  telegraph  be 
realized,  (and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
any  absolute  obstacle  to  their  ultimate  ful- 
filment,) we  may  hope,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  connect  by  such  agency  the  far-famed 
Ind  with  the  coasts  of  the  distant  Atlantic 
islands  to  which  that  region  of  olden  riches 
and  renown  has  become  so  completely  sub- 
jugated, and  thus  realize  no  small  part  of 
the  promise  made  by  the  tricksy  spirit  of 
the  great  poet's  creation — to  "put  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  i  " 

For  the  ordinary  requirements  of  travel- 
ling in  India — at  least  for  all  who  rank 
above  the  lowest  grades  of  society — the  pa- 
lanquin, with  its  attendant  bearers,  supplies 
in  great  measure  the  place  of  the  wheeled 
vehicles  of  other  countries.  Like  many 
other  Oriental  usages,  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance is  much  more  pleasing  in  the  descrip- 
tion— verbal  or  pictorial — than  in  the  real- 
ity. Says  an  authority  whom  we  have 
already  largely  quoted,  (Lieutenant  Burton,) 
"  For  the  conveyance  of  your  person,  India 
supplies  you  with  three  several  conveyances. 
You  may,  if  an  invalid,  or  if  you  wish  to  be 
expeditious,  engage  a  palanquin,  station 
bearers  on  the  road,  and  travel  either  with 
or  without  halts,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour ;  Ave  cannot  promise  you 
much  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  ce- 
lebrated Oriental  luxury.  Between  your 
head  and  the  glowing  sun,  there  is  scarcely 
half  an  inch  of  plank,  covered  with  a  thin 
mat,  which  ought  to  be,  but  never  is,  water- 
ed. After  a  day  or  two  you  will  hesitate 
which  to  hate  the  most,  your  bearers'  mo- 
notonous, melancholy,  grunting,  groaning 
chaunt,  when  fresh,  or  theirjolting,  jerking, 
shambling,  staggering  gait,  when  tired.  In 
a  perpetual  state  of  low  fever,  you  cannot 
eat,  drink,  or  sleep  ;  your  mouth  burns,  your 
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head  throbs,  your  back  aches,  and  your 
temper  borders  upon  the  ferocious.  At 
night,  when  sinking  into  a  temporary  ob- 
livion of  your  ills,  the  wretches  are  sure  to 
awaken  you  for  the  purpose  of  begging  a  few 
pice,  to  swear  that  they  dare  not  proceed 
because  there  is  no  oil  for  the  torch,  or  to  let 
you  and  your  vehicle  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground,  because  the  foremost  bearer  very 
nearly  trod  upon  a  snake.  Of  course  you 
scramble  as  well  as  you  can  out  of  your  cage, 
and  administer  discipline  to  the  offenders. 
And  what  is  the  result?  they  all  run  away 
and  leave  you  to  pass  the  night,  not  in 
solitude,  for  probably  a  hungry  tiger  cir- 
cumambulates your  box,  and  is  only  pre- 
vented by  a  somewhat  superstitious  awe  of 
its  general  appearance  from  pulling  you  out 
of  it  with  claw  and  jaw,  and  all  the  action 
of  a  cat  preparing  to  break  her  fast  upon 
some  trapped  mouse. 

"  All  we  have  said  of  the  palanquin  is 
applicable  to  its  humble  modification.  The 
maneheel  in  this  part  of  the  world  consists 
merely  of  a  pole,  a  canvass  sheet  hung  like 
a  hammock  beneath  it,  and  above  it  a  square 
moveable  curtain,  which  you  may  draw 
down  on  the  sunny  or  windy  side.  In  this 
conveyance  you  will  progress  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  you  did  in  the  heavy 
wooden  chest,  but  your  miseries  will  be 
augmented  in  undue  proportion.  As  it  re- 
quires a  little  practice  to  balance  oneself  in 
these  machines,  you  will  infallibly  be  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground  when  you  venture 
upon  your  maiden  attempt.  After  that  a 
sense  of  security,  acquired  by  dint  of  many 
falls,  leaves  your  mind  free  to  exercise  its 
powers  of  observation,  you  will  remark  how 
admirably  you  are  situated  for  combining 
the  enjoyments  of  ophthalmic  glare,  febrile 
reflected  heat,  a  wind  like  a  sirocco,  and 
dews  chilling  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer. 
You  feel  that  your  back  is  bent  at  the  most 
inconvenient  angle,  and  that  the  pillows 
which  should  support  your  head  invariably 
And  their  way  down  between  your  shoulders, 
— that  you  have  no  spare  place,  as  in  the 
palanquin,  for  carrying  about  a  variety  of 
small  comforts,  no,  not  even  room,  to  shift 
your  position, — in  a  word,  that  you  are  a 
miserable  being." 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Hindoostan 
are  followers  of  the  Brahminical  religion, 
which  consists  of  a  variety  of  gross  super- 
stitions, and  embraces  the  worship  of  a 
great  number  of  idols  —  most  of  them  re- 
garded as  representatives  of  the  same  sup- 
posed spiritual  power  under  different  names. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Seva,  are  the  three 
personages  of  the  Hindoo  trinity,  and  these 
(especially  the  second  and  third)  are  the 
great  objects  of  worship  ;  but  the  variety  of 
forms  in  which  the  Brahmins  or  priests  pre- 
sent them  to  their  deluded  followers  is  al- 
most infinite. 

There  are  also  in  all  parts  of  India  numer- 
ous followers  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
besides  many  native  sects  of  less  general  im- 
portance. Of  late  years  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  convert  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  and  the  whole  peninsula  is  now 
divided  into  three  Protestant  dioceses,  (those 
of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,)   each, 


under  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  bishop  of 
the  English  Colonial  Church.  The  Scrip- 
tures have  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
principal  languages  of  India,  and  numerous 
missionary  stations  are  maintained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  social  institutions  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  division  into 
different  castes,  which  is  of  universal  pre- 
valence throughout  the  country.  Originally 
the  whole  of  the  people  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted four  great  castes — consisting  of  the 
priests  (or  Brahmins),  the  soldiers  (Sha- 
tryas),  the  merchants  and  husbandmen  (Vai- 
syas),  and  the  artisans  or  labourers  (Sudras). 
But  this  division  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  practical  existence,  and  is  now  purely 
theoretical.  There  prevail,  however,  an  im- 
mense number  of  different  castes  or  classes, 
the  members  of  any  one  of  which  only  in- 
termarry among  themselves,  and  in  most 
cases  abstain  from  associating  in  any  way 
with  those  of  a  different  caste.  Under  Eu- 
ropean influence,  hoAvever,  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  have  become  weakened, 
and  in  some  cases  altogether  disregarded,  and 
members  of  numerous  different  castes  (in- 
cluding even  the  sacred  one  of  the  Brahmins) 
are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  Hindoos  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable 
food,  and  rice  forms  a  large  ingredient  in 
the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  do  not, 
however,  abstain  altogether  from  the  use 
of  animal  food,  excepting  in  regard  to  the 
flesh  of  the  cow,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  animal.  Mutton  and  other  kinds  of 
animal  food,  including  fish — in  fact,  every- 
thing excepting  beef  and  fowls — are  eaten 
readily  by  all  classes. 


ISLANDS  OF  INDIA. 

Ceylon,  a  large  island  to  the  south  of 
India,  has  an  area  of  about  24,600  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by 
the  channel  of  Palk's  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar;  but  a  long  chain  of  islets  and  shal- 
low sand-banks  (called  Adam's  Bridge) 
nearly  connects  its  north-west  coast  with 
the  shores  of  the  continent.  Ceylon  is  oval 
in  form,  and  has  a  compact  shape,  with  few 
indentations,  though  extensive  salt-water 
lagoons  occur  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

In  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  a  mountain- 
region,  but  a  broad  belt  of  lowland  extends 
all  round  the  coast,  and  the  northern  half 
of  the  island  is  generally  level.  The  moun- 
tain-region forms  a  table-land  of  between 
2000  and  3000  feet  in  elevation,  above  which 
many  summits  rise  to  a  much  greater  height. 
The  mountain  called  Adam's  Peak  (towards 
the  south-western  part  of  the  mountain- 
tract)  is  7420  feet  in  elevation,  but  Pedro- 
tallagalla,  which  is  8280  feet  above  the  sea, 
appears  to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  island. 
Among  the  mountain-districts  are  numerous 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  as  well  as  ele- 
vated plains. 

The  longest  river  of  Ceylon  is  called  the 
Mahavilla-Gunga,  which  flows  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  towards  the  north-east- 
ern coast,  and  has  a  length  of  about  200 
miles;  the  lower  part  of  its  course  might  be 
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easily  rendered  navigable.  There  are  nu- 
merous smaller  streams,  and  the  salt-water 
lagoons  along  the  western  coast  serve  par- 
tially for  the  purpose  of  inland  navigation. 
Ceylon  has  several  good  harbours,  of  which 
that  of  Trincomalee,  in  the  north-east,  and 
Point  de  Galle,  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  island,  are  the  most  safe  and  ex- 
tensive. Among  the  mineral  productions  of 
the  island  are  iron,  manganese,  and  plum- 
bago, together  with  nitre,  alum,  and  salt, 
the  last  of  which  is  largely  exported  to 
Madras  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  ruby, 
amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire,  cat's-eye,  beryl, 
and  other  precious  stones,  are  also  found, 
and  there  is  a  valuable  pearl-fishery  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  like  that  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  is  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monsoons :  the  north-east 
monsoon  prevails  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary, and  the  south-west  monsoon  from  April 
to  September.  In  the  intervening  months 
variable  winds  and  calms  are  experienced. 
The  heat  is  not  in  general  so  great  as  on  the 
mainland,  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
is  uniformly  hotter  and  drier  than  the  west- 
ern and  south-western  coasts.  In  the  moun- 
tain-district a  temperate  climate  is  expe- 
rienced, and  at  Newera  Ellia  (which  is 
elevated  6300  feet  above  the  sea)  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  between  35°  and  80°,  and 
sometimes  falls  in  winter  below  the  freezing 
point,  —  while  at  Colombo  (on  the  west 
coast)  the  mean  temperatures  of  winter  and 
summer  are  79°  and  81°,  and  at  Trincomalee 
77°  and  84°.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
island  the  air  is  not  unhealthy,  even  to 
European  constitutions. 

The  vegetation  of  Ceylon  includes  nearly 
all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  adjacent 
mainland,  besides  others  not  found  else- 
where. Bice  is  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  ;  the 
coffee-plant  chiefly  in  the  interior  provinces. 
The  forests  abound  in  teak,  and  also  in 
ebony,  satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  and  other 
ornamental  woods.  But  the  two  most  cha- 
racteristic of  the  vegetable  productions  are 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  cinnamon-plant. 
The  former  of  these  contributes  largely  to 
the  food  of  the  people  ;  and  every  part  of  it 
— the  leaves,  the  sap,  the  kernel,  the  shell, 
and  the  outer  covering  or  husk — serves  some 
useful  purpose.  Oil  is  largely  extracted 
from  the  nut,  and  its  preparation  is  now 
carried  on  at  Colombo  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  Coir  (as  the  outer  husk  of  the  nut  is 
called)  and  cocea-nut  oil  are  exported  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities.  The  cinnamon 
is  chiefly  grown  in  the  southern  districts 
of  the  island,  and  towards  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  interior.  Cardamoms,  ebony, 
sapan-wood,  and  some  essential  oils,  are 
also  among  the  list  of  exports.  Tobacco, 
areca-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  and  arrack,  are  sent 
in  considerable  quantities  to  the  Indian 
mainland:  cotton,  rice,  maize,  arrow-root, 
manioc,  &c,  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  use  on 
the  island  itself.  The  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane has  not  been  generally  successful,  nor 
have  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can cotton  been  hitherto  attended  with  any 
profitable  result ;  several  varieties  of  rice  are 


grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  considerable  im- 
port of  that  valuable  grain — so  indispensable 
to  the  people  of  southern  Asia. 

Among  the  native  quadrupeds  are  the 
elephant,  which  is  very  numerous  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  provinces,  together 
with  nearly  all  the  animals  common  to  the 
adjacent  mainland. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  amounts  to 
1,500,000,  a  very  small  proportion  of  whom 
are  of  European  descent.  The  Singalese  (as 
the  bulk  of  the  natives  are  called)  inhabit 
chiefly  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
island;  people  of  Hindoo  origin  occupy  the 
north  and  north-eastern  coasts  ;  and  Moors 
or  Mohammedans  (of  Arabic  descent)  are 
found  scattered  throughout  the  island.  A 
people  called  the  Veddas,  who  are  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  are  found 
in  the  forests  and  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  interior,  and  are  in  a  very  low  condition 
of  savage  life. 

The  Buddhist  worship  almost  universally 
prevails  among  the  Singalese ;  of  the  natives 
who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
majority  are  followers  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  But  there  are  also  many 
Protestant  converts,  and  Colombo  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  colonial  bishoprics  belonging 
to  the  English  Church. 

Ceylon  forms  a  dependency  of  the  British 
Crown.  It  is  unconnected  with  either  of 
the  presidencies  of  the  Indian  mainland, 
and  is  under  the  administration  of  a  govern- 
or, assisted  by  legislative  and  executive 
councils. 

Colombo  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  and  is  regarded  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  Before  its  possession  by 
Britain,  Ceylon  was  colonized  both  by  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  The  coast  dis- 
tricts came  into  the  possession  of  Britain  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  the  interior 
remained  under  the  government  of  a  native 
sovereign — the  king  of  Candy— until  1815, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  the  British,  who 
have  since  remained  masters  of  the  whole 
island. 

Ceylon  is  divided  into  five  provinces, — 
the  northern,  eastern,  southern,  western, 
and  central.  Communication  was  formerly 
difficult  between  its  different  parts,  but 
many  good  roads  have  now  been  constructed, 
and  the  internal  trade,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  island,  has  greatly  extended. 
The  exports  of  Ceylon  are  chiefly  coffee, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  cinnamon,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  are  supplied  to  Britain. 
But  the  present  amount  of  its  trade,  though 
considerable,  is  inferior  to  that  which  it  en- 
joyed in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabian  merchants. 

Colombo,  the  capital,  has  about  35,000  in- 
habitants, and  carries  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  island.  It  possesses 
only  a  small  harbour,  but  ships  anchor  safely 
in  the  roadstead,  excepting  during  the  S.  W. 
monsoon. — Point  de  GaUe,  in  the  south,  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  the  sta- 
tion for  the  East  Indian  steam-packets. — 
Trincomalee,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
island,  is  a  well-fortified  town,  with  a  good 
harbour  and  considerable  trade. — Candy,  in 
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the  interior,  is  now  only  a  large  village. — 
Newera  Ellia,  47  miles  to  the  southward,  is 
resorted  to  as  a  sanitary  station,  owing  to  its 
elevation  and  temperate  atmosphere.  From 
January  to  May — the  fashionable  season  of 
Ceylon — Newera  Ellia  is  crowded  with  vi- 
sitors. 

Nothing  about  Newera  Ellia  tells  of  the 
tropics  ;  the  bracing  air  enabling  Europeans 
to  walk  out  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties  soon  regain  their  lost 
activity,  the  frame  is  invigorated,  the  palled 
appetite  recovers  its  tone,  and  speedily  the 
hollow,  sallow  cheek  becomes  rounded,  and 
assumes  health's  roseate  hue.  Many  a  de- 
sponding invalid,  native  to  European  lands, 
has  had  reason  to  bless  the  day  that  the 
sanatorium  of  Lanka-diva  (as  the  Singalese 
term  their  island)  was  discovered.  The 
beauties  of  vegetation  here  wear  a  familiar 
aspect,  as  the  eye  is  gladdened  with  floral 
gifts  that  appertain  to  the  temperate  zone, 
such  as  rhododendrons,  the  white  guelder, 
damask, and  pink  rose-trees,  violets,  sweet- 
peas,  acacia,  peach,  apple,  and  pear-trees, 
while  nearly  every  European  fruit  and  ve- 
getable is  met  with  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  town  of  Newera  Ellia  stands  upon  a 
plain  6300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 
the  summit  of  Pedrotallagalla,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island,  rises  to  a  superior 
height  of  two  thousand  feet.  Thence  the 
spectator  looks  down  upon  Newera  Ellia  on 
the  one  side,  and  upon  an  interminable 
depth  of  ravines  and  valleys  on  the  other. 
From  the  surface  of  the  table-land  moun- 
tains rise  in  various  directions,  the  entire 
district  being  diversified  with  gentle  slopes 
and  undulations,  over  which  are  scattered 
various  residences.  Perpetual  cascades  burst 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  streams 
of  the  purest  water  wind  through  the 
valleys,  while  valuable  timber  clothes  the 
hills,  and  for  an  extent  of  several  miles 
well-watered  and  alternate  plains,  hills,  and 
dales  give  the  scenery  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  park.  Throughout  the  district,  from 
November  to  the  end  of  April,  the  thermo- 
meter seldom  rises  above  65°  Fahr.,  and, 
although  frosts  are  not  unfrequent  during 
the  night,  snow  is  unheard  of;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  winter  months  resembles 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  a  fine  October  in 
England,  and  the  summer  months  combine 
the  genial  warmth  of  August  with  the  bene- 
ficial showers  of  April.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  but  a  few  years  since,  that 
Newera  Ellia  was  unknown — a  secluded 
plain  upon  the  mountain-top,  only  tenanted 
by  the  elk  and  the  wild  boar.i 


Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese.  By  H.  C.  Sirr. 
(London,  1850.")— Eight  Years  Wanderings  in  Cey- 
lon. By  S.  W.  Baker.  (London,  1855.)  Newera 
Ellia,  which  as  yet  has  scarcely   found  a  place 


The  Laccadive  Islands,  a  group  of  seven- 
teen in  number,  are  situated  about  150  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
They  are  of  small  size  and  trifling  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  mostly  protected  by  coral 
reefs  on  the  windward  side :  the  cocoa  nut 
is  their  only  valuable  article  of  produce. 
The  inhabitants,  about  6500  in  number,  are 
the  subjects  of  the  Biby,  or  native  princess, 
of  Cananore,  upon  the  coast  of  the  adjacent 
mainland. 

The  Maldive  Islands,  a  more  considerable 
archipelago  than  the  preceding,  lie  further 
to  the  southward,  and  extend  through  nearly 
500  miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
They  form  numerous  circular  groups  or 
assemblages  of  islands,  called  atolls,  each 
group  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  coral 
rock,  which  is  only  at  a  trifling  elevation 
above  the  sea, — in  some  cases  scarcely  reach- 
ing the  level  of  high  water.  The  islets  them- 
selves are  entirely  composed  of  coral  rock, 
and  the  highest  ground  in  the  archipeldgo 
does  not  exceed  '20  feet  in  altitude.  In  the 
centre  of  each  atoll  is  a  lagoon,  of  only  15  or 
20  fathoms  depth,  but  the  channels  between 
the  different  groups  are  much  deeper,  and 
some  of  them  afford  a  passage  for  the  largest 
vessels. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  group,  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  the  Maldive 
Islands  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  various 
produce  of  which  is  largely  exported  by  the 
natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  are  under 
the  dominion  of  a  native  chief,  but  annually 
render  a  nominal  homage  to  the  British 
governor  of  Ceylon.  They  are  Mohammed- 
ans in  religion,  and  are  described  as  a  mild 
and  inoffensive  race. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Maldive  Islands 
(lying  nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  and 
between  the  5th  and  8th  parallels  of  south 
latitude)  is  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  a  group 
of  coral  reefs,  situated  in  the  broader  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  largest  of  them  is 
the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  is  15  miles 
in  length,  and  only  from  8  to  10  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago 
are  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees,  the 
other  produce  consisting  of  poultry,  pigs, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  A  small  quantity  of 
cotton  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  group. 
There  are  few  European  setvlers,  chiefly 
French,  and  the  islands  are  sometimes  visit- 
ed by  trading  vessels  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
provisions  and  water.  A  small  quantity  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  is  exported.  These  islands 
form  a  dependency  of  the  British  colony  of 
Mauritius. 

upon  the  maps,  is  (according  to  Mr.  Baker)  18> 
miles  distant  from  Galle,  115  from  Colombo,  and 
47  from  Candy. 
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THE  INDO-CHINESE  COUNTRIES. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — The  south-eastern 
peninsula  of  Asia  (called,  from  its  situation, 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  or  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
China  and  Tibet,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  China  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  plains  of  Northern  India. 
It  embraces  altogether  about  a  million  of 
square  miles,  and  is  chiefly  divided  among 
three  native  states— the  Empire  of  Bukmah, 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the  Empire  of 
Annam.  Besides  these,  there  are  found  with- 
in its  limits  some  small  Malay  states  (in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula)  and  some 
considerable  territories  that  belong  to  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  peninsula,  however, 
constitutes  one  geographical  region,  and  the 
countries  that  it  includes  may  be  described 
under  the  same  general  head. 

Natural  features. — The  Indo-Chinese  coun- 
tries comprise  several  long  river- valleys, 
which  lie  in  the  direction  of  north-  west  and 
south-east,  and  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  intervening  mountain- chains.  The  rivers 
which  flow  through  these  valleys  bear  the 
names  of  Sang-koi,  May-kuang  (or  Mekom), 
Meinam,  Saluen,  and  Irawady  :  all  of  them 
have  the  lower  portions  of  their  course 
through  rich  alluvial  plains.  The  nar- 
rower peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  is  pro- 
longed to  the  southward  of  the  entire  re- 
gion, has  a  chain  of  hills  running  through 
its  whole  length,  but  their  altitude  is  in- 
considerable. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries  resemble  in  most 
respects  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoo- 
stan.  The  western  coasts  (which  border  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal)  are  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
have  a  humid  atmosphere,  resembling  that 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  ;  but  they  are 
found  less  insalubrious  to  European  consti- 
tutions. Singapore,  (at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  peninsula,)  though 
within  little  more  than  one  degree  of  the 
equator,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 
(806)  which  is  lower  than  that  either  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Pondicherry,and  which 
is  subject  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  varia- 
tion,— the  difference  between  its  summer 
and  winter  temperatures  being  only  2'3,  and 
between  that  of  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months  only  36. 

Cambodia — the  coasts  of  which  province 
border  the  waters  of  the  China  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  which  is  divided  between 
the  sway  of  Annam  and  Siam,  the  greater 
portion  of  it  belonging  to  the  former  power 


— is  a  land  of  rivers.  The  natural  fertility 
of  its  soil  (as,  indeed,  is  generally  the  case 
throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula)  is 
very  great;  but  the  inhabitants,  as  else- 
where in  this  region,  are  deficient  in  agri- 
culture. Cambodia  is,  nevertheless,  the  gra- 
nary of  Cochin-China,  and  is  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  productions. 

Cambodia,  says  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  enjoys  a  de- 
lightful temperature,  although  the  weather 
during  the  rainy  season  (May  to  September) 
is  often  very  sultry  :  the  dry  monsoon,  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  is  clear, 
and  the  heat  very  moderate,  the  thermo- 
meter seldom  exceeding  90°  and  ordinarily 
being  only  about  80°. 

Cochin-China  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula)  presents  the  very  reverse  of  the 
seasons  to  Tonquin  and  Cambodia,  on  ac- 
count of  its  longitudinal  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  breaks  the  clouds.  Prom  October  up 
to  January  the  weather  is  very  boisterous, 
and  typhoons  are  by  no  means  uncommon  : 
while  in  the  former  region  the  wet  season 
reigns,  the  latter  are  dry,  and  vice  versa.  The 
thermometer  never  rises  there  above  103°, 
nor  sinks  below  53°,  and  the  climate  is 
throughout  healthy  and  agreeable.  Ton- 
quin in  this  respect  resembles  Bengal,  but 
participates  likewise  in  the  oppressive  heat 
and  very  disagreeable  cold  of  China.  Those 
who  have  never  witnessed  the  typhoon* 
which  sweep  this  country  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  will  look  upon  a  faith- 
ful description  of  this  fearful  visitation  as 
overdrawn.  Though  earthquakes  and  the 
eruption  of  volcanoes  may  be  far  more  ter- 
rific, still  if  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  last  moment,  when  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  he  may  take  the  initiation 
of  a  typhoon.  It  is  as  if  everything  were 
devoted  to  destruction,  and  the  world  were 
about  to  return  to  a  chaos.  No  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  such  an  awful  moment, 
and  of  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  amidst 
which  man  is  scarcely  an  atom.  Such  is  the 
scourge  with  which  Tonquin  is  frequently 
visited,  and  in  which  northern  Cochin- 
China  occasionally  participates.! 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  world 
are  abundant  and  varied  throughout  the  In- 
do-Chinese countries.  The  extensive  forests 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  yield 
abundance  of  the  most  valuable  timber, 
amongst  which  are  many  woods  used  as  dyes 
and  perfumes.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  is  the  eagle  (or  aquila)  wood,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  Cochin-China  and  Siam, 
and  is  largely  exported  to  China,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  perfume  in  the  temples.  The  teak 
of  this  peninsula  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
grown  upon  the  Malabar  coast  of  India. 
Cinnamon  grows  in  Cochin-China,  and  is,  in- 
deed, confined  to  that  country  and  Ceylon. 


Geography  of  the  Cochin-Chinese   Empire.     (In  Journal  of  Royal  Geograph.  Soc.,  vol.  xix.) 
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Among  the  native  productions  of  Cambodia 
is  gamboge,  and  there  are  besides  throughout 
the  Indo-Chinese  countries  numerous  valu- 
able gums,  resins,  spices,  grains,  and  fruits. 

Dr.  Gutzlaff  supplies  the  following  par- 
ticulars with  respect  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  this  region.  The  richest  vegetation 
is  found  in  Cambodia,  which  possesses  the 
same  soil  and  climate  as  Siam,  and  has  simi- 
lar productions.  The  teak-tvee  is  still  found 
along  the  western  shore,  and  felled  by  the 
Hainamese  to  build  junks.  Both  ebony  and 
red  dye-wood  are  met  with  in  the  northern 
parts ;  little,  however,  is  exported,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  transport  and  the 
small  demand  in  the  harbours.  The  Nau- 
clea  orient  alls,  a  hard,  black,  and  heavy  tim- 
ber, admitting  the  finest  polish,  is  exten- 
sively used  for  furniture.  Another  sort  is 
the  choo,  which  serves  similar  purposes. 
The  great  riches  of  the  northern  forests  have 
never  yet  been  rendered  available,  but  a 
future  government  will  some  day  under- 
stand how  to  draw  advantages  from  them. 

Cambodia  produces  the  largest  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  betel-nuts  of  any  country 
in  Asia,  of  three  different  descriptions,  the 
red,  white,  and  small,  and  exports  them  in 
vast  abundance.  The  areca-palm  grows, 
without  much  culture,  in  extensive  gardens. 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  mangoo- 
steen  not  durian  thrive  here  ;  the  utmost  east- 
ern limit  of  their  cultivation  appears  to  be 
Siam ;  beyond  this  they  are  very  seldom 
found.  Gamboge,  however,  with  a  variety 
of  sweet-smelling  resins,  are  peculiar  to  this 
country.  The  former  exudes  from  incisions 
being  made  in  the  stem  of  the  Garcinia  cam- 
bogia,  a  very  high  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
eatable.  Equally  valued  in  trade  is  stick  lac, 
a  substance  used  in  dyeing  red ;  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  an  insect,  and  of  very  fine  quality. 
The  cardamons  of  Cambodia  are  highly 
prized  throughout  China,  as  well  as  the 
aniseed.  Other  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  likewise  found  here  ;  amongst 
them  pepper,  which  is  grown  in  the  west, 
but,  not  paying  the  cultivator,  is  at  present 
neglected.  The  mulberry-tree  is  in  some 
regions  extensively  cultivated  to  furnish 
food  for  the  silkworm.  The  natives  under- 
stand the  treatment  of  those  insects,  and 
their  pi'oduce  is  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  the  silk  goods  have  even  obtained 
a  name  in  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula.  As  the  insects  must  die  before 
the  silk  can  be  obtained,  many  of  the  strict 
Buddhists,  out  of  religious  motives,  abstain 
from  rearing  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  animal  life. 

Tsiampa,  to  the  eastward  of  Cambodia,  has 
one  production  which  is  valued  all  over 
Asia,  on  account  of  its  pungent  fragrancy 
and  constant  use  in  burning  incense  to  the 
idols — the  eagle-ivood,  or  alambuc  {alocxylum 
agallochum),  of  which  there  are  at  least  three 
different  kinds.  The  tree,  when  old,  is 
throughout  its  lower  parts  and  roots  furn- 
ished with  an  aromatic  oil,  and  hence  the 
agreeable  odour  of  the  wood  when  burnt. 
It  is  generally  reduced  to  powder,  and  then, 
being  mixed  with  gum,  is  smeared  on  small 
sticks,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  is 
used  in  China  in  the  worship  of  the  gods. 


As  this  article  keeps  up  a  steady  price  and 
is  always  in  demand,  it  is  considered  a  valu- 
able monopoly,  though  the  best  pieces  are 
never  sold,  but  given  as  presents  to  princes 
and  grandees. 

The  cinnamon  of  Cochin-China  has  always 
been  celebrated  in  China,  and  especially  in 
the  south,  where  the  cassia,  a  cheap  and 
excellent  substitute,  grows  in  abundance. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  do  the  same  with,  re- 
spect to  the  substance  as  with  camphor. 
This  they  possess  in  the  highest  perfection, 
but  they  still  buy  another  kind  from  Suma- 
tra and  Rorneo  for  ten  times  the  price  :  the 
tree  grows  in  the  light  sandy  soil  northward 
of  the  city  of  Faifo,  and  even  in  the  Moi  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  be  decidedly  larger  than 
that  found  in  Ceylon.  Ten  varieties  of  cin- 
namon are  known  in  the  market,  which 
differ  much  in  quality  and  price:  the  bark 
of  some  is  thick,  of  others  very  thin.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  doctors  ascribe  immense  vir- 
tue to  this  plant  in  certain  diseases,  and  the 
bark  of  the  cinnamon  forms  a  principal  ar- 
ticle of  tribute  to  the  coui't  of  Pekin. 

Annam  produces  excellent  cotton  on  the 
sea-coast,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  A  coarse  sugar  is  grown 
in  Cambodia  as  well  as  Annam  ;  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  home  consumption.  A  species  of 
tea-plant  thrives  in  all  the  northern  parts 
very  luxuriantly  ;  its  leaves  are  coarse,  and 
only  the  poorer  classes  use  it.  The  Ton- 
quinese  understand  how  to  apply  the  valu- 
able products  of  their  country  much  better 
than  the  Cambodians.  The  varnish-tree  pro- 
duces a  substance  superior  to  that  of  Japan, 
and  furnishes  a  large  supply,  not  only  for 
home  manufacture,  but  also  for  exportation, 
of  great  beauty  and  durability.  The  chao-kwo, 
a  sort  of  cardamons,  with  a  variety  of  other 
drugs,  likewise  occurs  here ;  so  also  the 
chuleang,  a  kind  of  yam,  which,  growing 
wild,  contains  a  brown  dye,  and  is  for  that 
purpose  very  generally  bought  by  the  Chi 
nese. 

The  general  food  of  the  people  is,  as  in 
all  southern  Asia,  rice.  Of  this  Cambodia  is 
the  storehouse,  which  moreover  has  a  great 
deal  for  exportation.  Tonquin,  though  pro- 
ducing much  more,  has,  on  account  of  its 
dense  population,  less  to  spare.  The  sweet 
potato  mixed  with  a  little  rice  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  poorest  classes.  Another 
article  for  the  consumption  of  the  great 
mass  is  the  earth-nut  (arachis  hypogena), 
which  grows  in  a  sandy  unproductive  soil, 
with  little  care,  and  is  eaten  fresh,  roasted, 
or  salted,  whilst  the  oil  it  furnishes  is  mixed 
with  their  dishes  as  well  as  burnt  in  their 
lamps.  The  farinaceous  root  of  the  nebu- 
lum  (arrow-root)  is  likewise  generally  con- 
sumed :  the  inhabitants  of  themore  favoured 
districts  use  rice  exclusively,  but,  where 
this  does  not  thrive,  maize  is  partly  substi- 
tuted. There  is  a  great,  want  of  pot-herbs 
and  vegetables,  and  little  variety  is  ob- 
served, because  the  inhabitants  never  intro- 
duce any  from  foreign  parts.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  of  Annam  more  resembles  that  of 
southern  China,  with  its  rocky  mountains 
and  scanty  vegetation  :  but  it  entirely  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  tropics.  Cambodia,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  the  luxurious  growth 
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of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  has  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  botanical  features. 

In  Cambodia  the  buffalo  lives  amongst 
mud  and  ditches,  and  is  a  very  powerful 
animal :  further  north  its  fierceness  much 
decreases.  The  bullock  is  of  very  small 
breed  ;  the  horses,  except  in  Laos,  are  also 
diminutive.  In  the  latter  country  they 
have  spirited  ponies,  well  adapted  to  war- 
fare and  other  purposes.  There,  as  well  as 
in  Cambodia,  the  elephant  is  domesticated, 
and  used  by  the  Annamese  in  war,  though 
with  no  effect.  This  enormous  creature  in- 
habits the  immense  wastes  in  large  herds, 
and  is  very  easily  tamed.  The  Cochin- 
Chinese  do  not  entertain  the  absurd  venera- 
tion of  their  neighbours  for  the  white  ele- 
phants, which  are  worshipped  by  the  Siamese 
and  Burmans.  In  the  north  of  Cambodia, 
and  in  Laos,  the  rhinocei-os  (of  which  several 
species  exist)  is  found  wilder  and  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Asia.  The  num- 
ber of  horns  that  are  annually  exported,  and 
to  which  a  superior  medical  quality  is 
ascribed,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this 
animal  must  be  common.  The  tiger  is  not 
inferior  to  his  congener  in  Bengal,  and  the 
leopard  likewise  occurs.  The  monkeys  of 
Annam  are  fine  creatures,  and  are  seen  in 
the  forests  in  multitudes,  but  the  wildest  and 
strongest  species  are  natives  of  Cambodia : 
the  pig,  as  in  China,  is  here  the  principal 
domestic  animal. 

All  that  comes  from  the  cow  is  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  the  people  of  Cochin-China,  and 
a  like  antipathy  is  shown  by  the  Chinese 
nation.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed 
of  this  useful  animal.  Sheep  are  small,  and 
only  found  in  the  south,  whilst  goats  are 
frequently  seen  browsing  in  the  mountains. 
In  all  parts  of  Cochin-China  our  barn-door 
fowl  thrive,  and  the  pheasant  has  spread 
over  the  whole  country  :  ducks  are  in  the 
marshy  districts  reared  with  great  advant- 
age ;  geese  are  few  and  not  indigenous ; 
both  the  latter,  in  a  wild  state,  visit  the 
country  in  immense  flocks  in  winter.  The 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  prevents  their 
rearing  any  great  number  of  domestic 
animals — meat,  moreover,  is  not  a  usual 
portion  of  their  food.  The  coasts  as  well 
as  the  rivers  are  rich  in  fishes  remarkable 
for  their  splendid  colours  ;  the  Annamese 
are  first-rate  fishermen,  but  the  Tonquinese 
surpass  them.  There  is  no  art  which  is 
carried  to  so  great  a  perfection  as  fishing, 
nor  on  which,  comparatively,  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  is  employed ;  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  capture  with  nets,  hooks,  har- 
poons, wicker-baskets,  bamboos,  in  all 
kinds  of  vessels,  and  adapt  their  contrivances 
to  the  fishing-ground.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  subsists  on  fish  and 
rice  ;  hence  the  enormous  demand.  Govern- 
ment has  however  so  managed  its  taxes 
that  the  hard-working  fishermen  scarcely 
earn  a  subsistence. 

Alligators,  of  large  size,  are  numerous  on 
the  coasts.  The  shark  is  caught  and  eaten  ; 
so  also  is  the  boa  constrictor,  for  the  Annam- 
ese are  gross  feeders,  and  their  stomach 
refuses  nothing  but  beef ;  dogs,  rats,  and 
several  species  of  lizards,  are  even  eaten. 
The  Tonquinese  excel  in  rearing  the  silk- 


worm, though  the  silk  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Chinese  in  staple  and  gloss,  on  account  of 
the  bad  management  of  the  skein  ;  still, 
formerly,  it  fetched  a  very  fair  price  in  the 
markets  of  Japan  and  Europe. 

The  geological  formation  of  Cochin-China 
is  primitive  ;  the  mountains  are  composed  of 
granite  and  syenite.  A  small  quantity  of 
limestone  here  and  there  occurs;  whilst 
several  hills  consist  of  quartz.  Th;  re  is  also 
found,  in  some  localities,  a  white  marble 
with  blue  streaks.  Tonquin,  however,  pos- 
sesses this  rock  in  higher  perfection  and 
beauty.  Tonquin  is  the  only  part  of  the  em- 
pire which  affords  the  precious  metal. 

The  richest  gold  mines  are  in  the  direction 
of  Yunnan,  on  the  same  ridge  of  hills  as 
those  that  are  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chinese  government.  The  prevail- 
ing population  here  consists  of  Laos,  but 
there  are  also  a  few  Tonquinese.  The  Laos 
export  the  greater  part  to  China  clandes- 
tinely, to  avoid  the  heavy  tax.  The  silver- 
mines  near  Shih-la  and  Nunganchow,  (both 
Chinese  frontier  towns,  the  latter  in  lat.  24° 
58',  long.  101°  41',)  as  well  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Making,  are  very  rich, 
and  are  worked  with  much  spirit.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  labourers  are 
daily  employed  there  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  mountain  Laos  also  engage 
extensively  in  these  pursuits ;  and  being 
very  hardy,  no  better  men  could  possibly  be 
found  for  this  purpose.  The  region  itself 
is  very  barren  and  devoid  of  interest.  The 
annu;  1  quantity  of  bullion  derived  by  the 
government  from  these  works  is  not  much 
below  one  million  of  taels.  Of  the  iron- 
works, which  are  likewise  met  with  here, 
the  produce  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  native  smiths.  Cochin-China,  as  well  as 
Cambodia,  are  nearly  destitute  of  all  metals, 
and  if  any  exist  there,  they  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  light.  (Joiii  n.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.y 
vol.  xix.) 


SECTION    II. TOPOGRAPHY. 

1.     THE  KINGDOM  OF  BURMAH. 

Burmah  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  three 
native  states  between  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  is  di- 
vided. It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  the  great  river  Irawady,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  as 
high  as  Ava,  and  during  the  rains  as  high 
up  as  the  town  of  Lhamo,  eight  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Pegu,  formerly 
the  southern  province  of  Burmah,  has  with- 
in a  recent  period  been  annexed  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Pegu  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  which  in- 
cludes the  extensive  delta  of  the  Irawady. 

The  city  of  Ava,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irawady, "is  the  modern  capital  of  the  Bur- 
mese monarchy, though,  subsequently  to  the 
destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  an 
earthquake  in  1839,  the  seat  of  government 
was  for  a  time  transferred  to  a  place  called 
Monchobo,  about  twenty-eight  miles  to  the 
north-westward.  Ava  is  upwards  of  five 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  variously  estimated 
to  contain  from  25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
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The  houses  of  the  hetter  class  are  for  the 
most  part  constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled, 
few  being  built  of  brick :  those  of  the  lower 
orders  are  mere  huts.  Yet  they  are  repre- 
sented as  being  superior  in  point  of  airiness, 
elevation ,  and  mode  of  construction,  to  those 
of  the  like  class  in  most  Asiatic  countries. 

Amarapoora,  also  situated  on  the  Ira  wad  y, 
a  few  miles  above  Ava,  was  made  for  a  time 
the  seat  of  government,  having  been  founded 
for  the  purpose  by  the  then  Burmese  sove- 
reign, in  1783.  Prior  to  the  restoration  of 
Ava  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital*  Amarapoora 
is  said  to  have  had  (at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century)  as  many  as  175,000 
inhabitants.  But  with  the  removal  of  the 
court,  in  1819,  the  unsubstantial  fabrics 
of  Amarapoora — gilded  and  showy  exter- 
nally, but  wholly  Avanting  in  solidity  of 
structure  —  rapidly  fell  to  decay,  and  its 
population  has  declined  to  little  more  than 
a  sixth  of  that  number.  The  city,  however, 
still  looks  imposing  from  a  distance,  with 
its  numerous  temples  and  pagodas,  their 
gilded  roofs  glittering  beneath  the  bright 
lustre  of  an  eastern  sky.  It  comprises  a 
fortress  of  some  size,  with  extensive  suburbs 
that  stretch  for  a  distance  of  four  miles 
along  the  river. 

Few  of  the  other  towns  of  Burmah  are  of 
any  note,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  Euro- 
peans. Bhamo,  a  place  with  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  in- 
land trade  with  China,  many  of  the  natives 
of  which  country  are  settled  there. 

The  towns  of  Bangoon  and  Pegu,  in  the 
province  to  which  the  latter  gives  its  name, 
are  now  British. 

Upon  two  occasions  within  the  present 
century  Burmah  has  been  brought  into 
hostile  contact  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  first  Burmese  war,  which  ter- 
minated in  1826,  resulted  in  the  cession  of 
several  extensive  provinces — consisting  of 
Assam,  with  Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim 
districts — to  Britain.  The  second, concluded 
in  1853,  led  to  the  addition  of  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Pegu — the  most  productive  (if  the 
least  healthy)  of  the  provinces  of  Burmah — 
to  the  already  enormous  and  sufficiently  ex- 
tended limits  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 


2.  KINGDOM  OF  SIAM. 

Siam  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Burmah,  and 
embraces  the  extensive  plain  watered  by  the 
river  Meinam,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
district  of  Cambodia,  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  It  is,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  the  most  important  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  and  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  China,  chiefly  by 
means  of  vessels  built  in  Siam,  but  navigat- 
ed by  Chinese  sailors.  The  trade  between 
Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  also  considerable, 
as  well  as  that  with  the  British  settlements 
on  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  with  the  is- 
lands of  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 

The  capital,  and  also  the  chief  seat  of 
trade,  is  Bankok,  a  large  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Meinam,  near  its  mouth.     Ban- 


kok is  said  to  have  a  population  exceeding  in 
number  that  of  Glasgow.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  live  in  houses  built  upon 
rafts,  floating  in  the  river. — Ayuthia,  or 
Siam,  the  ancient  capital,  is  a  large  town  to 
the  northward. — Chan-ti-bon,  near  the  east 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  has  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  carries  on  considerable  trade. 

Circumstances  have  recently  attracted 
notice  to  the  growing  commercial  import- 
ance of  Siam,  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
which  country  was  concluded,  on  the  part 
of  Britain,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  visit- 
ed it  for  the  purpose  in  1855.  This  negocia- 
tion  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  monopolies,  restrictions,  and  impedi- 
ments, placed  on  our  trade  with  Siam  by  its 
late  king.  In  1826  the  British  obtained 
permission  to  trade  in  Siam,  but  the  treaty 
was  not  observed  during  the  last  reign.  The 
present  king,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1851,  entered  readily  into  the  later  treaty 
referred  to,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
highly  favourable  to  British  subjects  engaged 
in  commercial  relations  with  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  promise  to  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  either  nation.  Hitherto  the 
amount  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Siam  has  been  comparatively  inconsider- 
able, the  whole  value  of  it  in  1840  not  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million  sterling.  This  trade 
possesses  capabilities,  however,  for  an  im- 
mense and  growing  extension.  The  rice  of 
Siam  is  said  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  culture  of  this  crop  is  capa- 
ble of  being  increased  to  almost  any  amount. 


3.  THE  EMPIRE  OF  ANNAM,  OR  COCHIN- 
CHINA. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  Empire  embraces 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula. It  is  naturally  divided  into  four  parts 
— Tonquin,  Cochin-China  proper,  Tsiampa, 
and  Cambodia.  The  first  of  these  provinces 
is  the  most  northerly,  and  is  adjacent  to  the 
Chinese  frontier. 

Tonquin  is  mountainous  on  the  north,  and 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  adjacent 
Chinese  provinces.  On  the  west,  the  same 
chain  which  separates  Cochin-China  proper 
from  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and 
which  runs  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south  throughout  its  length,  constitutes  the 
boundary  towards  the  Laos  country.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  nearly 
level,  and  terminates  towards  the  sea  in  a 
fertile  alluvial  plain.  On  the  southern  fron- 
tier, towards  Cochin-China,  a  wall  extends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea;  but  the 
wall  is  now  useless,  as  both  countries  are 
under  one  sovereign. 

Next  to  Corea  and  Japan,  Tonquin  has 
hitherto  most  completely  maintained  its  ex- 
clusive system  against  foreigners,  and,  after 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  country,  it 
is  still  almost  unknown.  It  appears  to  be 
for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  contains  a 
large,  industrious  population. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  Tonquin  flow  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  The  largest  of 
them  is  the  Sang-koi,  (or  Song-ka,)  which 
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has  its  origin  within  the  limits  of  China. 
Many  thousands  of  people  are  employed  in 
collecting  gold  from  the  sands  over  which 
the  tributaries  of  this  river  roll  their  waters. 
After  flowing  past  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, Kachao,  the  Sang-koi  enters  the  sea 
by  three  mouths,  which  enclose  an  extensive 
delta.  This  river,  by  its  periodical  overflow- 
ings, fertilizes  the  rice-fields.  In  spring, 
after  a  severe  winter  in  Yunnan,  (the  neigh- 
bouring Chinese  province,)  it  discharges  a 
great  volume  of  water.  The  numerous  tri- 
butaries and  branches  of  the  Sang-koi  are 
joined  by  canals,  both  for  irrigation  and 
commerce. 

South-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sang-koi 
there  are  seven  streams,  all  of  which  flow 
into  the  sea.  The  intervening  country  con- 
sists of  swamps  and  a  few  rice-fields,  and  is 
frequently  under  water.  It  is  the  residence 
of  numerous  fishermen,  who  also  hunt  the 
alligator,  which  is  used  as  food,  the  flesh 
being  sold  in  the  shambles.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  five  or  six  of  these 
monsters  in  the  court-yard  of  a  fisherman's 
hut,  with  their  mouths  gagged.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries  is  immense ;  it  sup- 
plies the  poorer  classes  in  the  interior,  who 
seldom  taste  any  meat,  and  still  leaves  a 
large  surplus  for  exportation  to  China.  This 
thrifty,  hard-working  race  lead  a  wretched 
life.  Living  in  their  miserable  boats,  which 
are  often  not  water-tight,  or  in  huts  made 
of  leaves,  dry  sticks,  and  bamboo,  when  they 
are  drying  and  salting  fish,  they  have 
scarcely  rags  sufficient  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. Their  skin  is  tanned  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  weather;  their  customary  diet 
is  the  refuse  of  the  fish  which  they  catch, 
with  a  little  rice  and  salt.  Their  females 
are  ugly  and  filthy,  and  very  prolific.  Yet 
these  fishermen  are  a  cheerful  people,  always 
laughing  or  singing  ;  they  endure  hunger, 
heat,  cold,  and  wet,  without  grumbling  ;  and 
when  a  thousand  of  their  brother-fisher- 
men are  swept  away  by  an  unexpected  ty- 
phoon, another  thousand  is  ready  to  take 
their  place. 

Cochin-China  Peoper,  or  Dang-trong,  a 
small  strip  of  land  from  10  to  20  geographi- 
cal miles  in  breath, extends  from  the  south- 
ern frontiers  of  Tonquin  nearly  to  the  parallel 
of  12°,  where  it  borders  on  Tsiampa.  This 
country  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  naked 
mountains,  which  have  only  a  scanty  veget- 
ation, and  for  ten  miles  inland  is  a  com- 
plete desert.  The  most  important  river  is 
that  on  which  the  capital  is  situated ;  but 
there  are  others  of  longer  course.  Having 
traversed  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Annam 
race,  the  traveller  comes  to  lofty  mountains, 
which  present  a  dreary  waste.  No  European 
has  yet  visited  them. 

Tsiampa  (or  Chiampa)  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  extending  to  about  11°  35'  N.  lat.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  more  resem- 
bling the  Malay  than  the  Annam.  It  has 
one  great  river,  the  Song-luong.  Since  the 
incorporation  of  this  country  with  Cochin- 
China,  the  aborigines,  at  one  time  bold 
navigators  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  have 
retired  to  the  mountains,  a  forlorn  and  per- 


secuted race,  and  a  few  thousand  Cochin- 
Chinese  have  taken  possession  of  the  coast. 

Cambodia,  or  Kamen  :  the  former  name  is 
used  in  the  sacred  books,  and  adopted  by 
Malays  and  other  foreigners  ;  the  latter  is 
applied  to  themselves  by  the  natives.  The 
part  which  belongs  to  Cochin-China  presents 
a  continual  flat, — a  rich  alluvial  soil,  full  of 
navigable  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mekom, 
is  among  the  largest  rivers  in  Southern  Asia. 
This  river,  which  flows  through  a  rich  and 
varied  valley,  takes  its  rise  in  Yun-nan,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Sefan,  in  27°  20'  N.  lat.,  where 
at  first  it  has  the  name  of  Lan-tsan  ;  but  to- 
wards the  south,  and  before  it  enters  the 
Laos  country,  it  is  called  Kew-lung-keang, 
or  Nine-dragon  river.  The  volume  of  water 
which  it  receives  in  its  course,  from  the  stu- 
pendous mountains  through  which  it  makes 
its  way,  renders  it  a  mighty  stream.  In  the 
Chinese  territory  it  runs  a  considerable  dis- 
tance through  a  magnificent  valley.  In  10° 
N.  lat.  it  bends  more  to  the  east,  and  enters 
Cambodia,  after  having  received  a  large 
tributary  :  it  then  drains  the  whole  length 
of  that  country,  and  falls  by  three  embou- 
chures into  the  sea  in  about  D°  34'  N.  lat. 
In  many  places  the  river  is  very  deep ;  in 
others  there  are  rocks  and  cataracts,  shift- 
ing banks  and  shallows,  all  which  impede 
the  navigation.  Like  all  great  rivers, it  has 
some  outlets  which  are  only  accessible  at  high 
water.  The  river  is  navigable  in  Yunnan, 
and  there  are  many  flourishing  cities  upon 
it.  In  Laos  many  thriving  villages  adorn 
the  banks ;  and  in  Cambodia  the  principal 
population  is  near  it.  We  may  conceive 
what  a  mighty  stream  that  must  be  which 
traverses  18  degrees  of  latitude,  and  forms 
at  its  mouth  an  alluvial  deposit  only  second 
to  that  of  the  Yang-tsze  and  Hwang-ho. 

North-east  of  Pe-nompeng  (Kalumpt),  the 
presentcapitalof  Cambodia,  isa  large  fresh- 
water lake,  from  which  a  broad  stream  flows 
into  the  Mekom.  The  Saigon  river,  which 
our  maps  represent  as  being  only  about 
twenty  miles  long,  is  nevertheless  a  very 
deep  river,  easy  of  access  for  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden.  It  is  joined  to  the  Mekom 
near  its  mouth  by  two  channels ;  and  pro 
bably  it  is  really  one  of  the  outlets  of  that 
mighty  stream. 

There  are  numerous  other  rivers.  On  the 
frontier  of  Siam  is  the  Kho  river,  an  in- 
significant stream,  but  the  boundary  be 
tween  the  two  countries.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Pong-som  there  is  a  considerable  trad- 
ing place,  Vin-tam-phu,  principally  inhabit- 
ed by  Chinese.  The  Hatien,  or  Kang-kao, 
(in  10°  1-1'  N.  lat.,  104°  55'  E.  long.,)  has  a 
great  depth  of  water;  on  its  bank  there 
is  a  flourishing  town  of  the  same  name,  in- 
habited by  many  Chinese  traders  and  na- 
vigators. *  This  was  once  a  great  emporium 
for  the  whole  Cambodian  trade,  and  known 
to  Europeans  under  the  name  of  Pon-tea- 
mas,  a  name  at  present  obliterated  from  the 
maps.  While  civil  strife  in  the  interior  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  king,  a  man  of 
Chinese  descent  availed  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  declare  it  a  free  port,  and 
thousands  of  merchants  established  them- 
selves there  in  a  few  years.    Justice  was 
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administered,  the  place  grew  rich— for  every 
man  found  there  a  safe  depot  for  his  goods, 
and  willingly  became  a  subject  of  the  liber- 
al commercial  chief.  But  the  envy  of  the 
Siamese  did  not  view  with  indifference  so 
much  happiness,  and  they  destroyed  the  em- 
porium in  1717.  Kang-kao,  which  took  its 
place,  is  still  a  considerable  trading-station 
for  the  exportation  of  rice  and  salt,  princi- 
pally to  Singapore.  The  junks  which  belong 
to  it  are  small,  for  the  harbour  is  very  shal- 
low. In  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourse, 
the  Cochin-Chinese  have  again  opened  the 
canal  which  joins  this  river  to  the  Mekom. 

The  Karmunsa  river  is  joined  not  far  from 
its  embouchure  by  a  considerable  tributary, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  has  only 
recently  been  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  great 
Cambodian  river.  However  oppressive  the 
Cochin -Chinese  government  may  be,  they 
wish  to  facilitate  inland  communication,  in 
imitation  of  the  Chinese,  and  wherever  it  is 
practicable  the  mandarins  effect  it  by  forced 
labour. 

The  Tek-maou  (Black-water  river)  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Mekom,  and  falls  by 
three  embouchures  into  the  sea,  in  8°  40'  N. 
lat.  It  is  a  navigable  river,  and  the  water 
is  largely  used  for  irrigation.  The  soil  on  its 
banks  is  fertile  ;  but  fertility  does  not  insure 
good  cultivation  in  a  country  where  a  little 
labour  produces  all  that  a  man  wants,  and 
an  industrious  person  is  an  object  of  extor- 
tion to  the  rapacious  government. 

Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  coasts 
of  Cambodia:  these,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
shores  of  the  mainland,  furnish  the  tripang 
in  abundance.  The  natives  spear  the  slug, 
instead  of  wading  through  the  sea  to  catch 
it  with  the  hands,  as  is  done  in  other  places. 
Besides  the  tripang  fishery,  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  seaweed  known 
as  agar-agar,  an  article  much  esteemed  in 
China  when  boiled  down  to  a  jelly. 

Upper  Cambodia  extends  beyond  the  pa- 
rallel of  11°  N.  lat.,  and  comprises  nearly  5° 
of  longitude  in  breadth  (L)30  10'  to  108°). 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mekom, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Cochin-Chinese 
range  of  mountains,  and  westward  to  Bat- 
tabang,  the  province  ceded  to  Siam,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  integral  part  of 
the  kingdom.  To  the  north  its  confines  are 
marked  by  the  bend  of  the  Mekom,  the  left 
bank  of  which  belongs  to  the  Laos  tribes, 
who  nominally  acknowledge  the  Annain 
sway.  The  greater  portion  of  this  region 
is  a  plain,  covered  in  many  parts  with  mag- 
nificent forests,  abounding  in  teak  and  dye- 
woods,  the  resort  of  tigers  and  elephants. 
There  are  very  few  cities.  The  Cochin- 
Chinese  government,  being  determined  up- 
on retaining  possession  of  this  country,  has 
made  roads  through  these  regions,  and  one 
may  travel  with  ease  on  elephants  to  the 
Chan  territory. 

Such  is  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which 
contains  so  many  natural  advantages,  and 
yet  continued  a  paltry  state  until  it  was 
swallowed  up  by  two  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. The  only  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
by  this  people  was  to  the  east  coast  of  Bor- 
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neo,  where  a  colony  was  founded  ;  occasion- 
ally they  also  visited  the  Philippines. 

Besides  these  four  provinces,  the  empire 
of  Cochin-China  embraces  also  a  tract 
known  as  the  Moi  territory,  together  with 
the  country  occupied  by  the  Laos  tribes. 

The  Moi  mountaineers  occupy  the  interior 
hill-region  between  Cambodia  and  Cochin- 
China,  from  10°  40'  to  16°  N.  lat.  The  Anna- 
mese  apply  the  term  Moi  to  all  the  numer- 
ous tribes,  which  speak  different  dialects 
and  have  different  customs.  The  natives 
Jive  chiefly  on  wild  fruits  and  on  roots ;  some 
sleep  in  trees,  and  put  a  few  branches  to- 
gether to  make  a  shelter  against  the  Avea- 
ther;  others  construct  mean  huts,  and  live 
in  small  communities,  but  there  are  no  large 
villages.  The  poverty  of  these  people  is  so 
great,  that  it  has  never  tempted  the  avarice 
of  their  neighbours  to  penetrate  among  the 
defiles,  except  for  the  sake  of  capturing  the 
people  and  selling  them  as  slaves.  Their 
forests  abound  in  eagle-wood,  an  article 
much  sought  after  in  south-eastern  Asia. 
The  only  place  of  importance  is  Nuok-steing, 
a  Cambodian  settlement  in  the  south,  on  the 
Song-luong  river,  which  flows  through 
Kweinhon  province  into  the  sea. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
is  inhabited  by  the  Laos  tribes.  The  Laos 
are  a  quiet,  hard-working  race,  whose 
harmless  disposition  has  brought  them  in 
subjection  to  the  sway  of  their  neighbours, 
the  Siamese,  Burmese,  Chinese,  and  Anna- 
mese.  The  territory  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledge the  Cochin- Chinese  king  is  to  the 
north  of  Cambodia  and  of  the  Mekom,  which 
assumes  the  name  of  Kew-lungin  17°  N.  lat.; 
on  the  north  it  borders  on  the  tribes  which 
are  under  Siam  and  China.  The  breadth  of 
the  country  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  geographical  miles;  there  are  many 
cities  in  the  south  and  west,  but  the  east- 
ern part  is  desolate.  There  is  also  a  road, 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
to  the  first  Chinese  station,  and  there  are 
two  others  in  the  south  which  communicate 
with  Tonquin.  Two  chains  of  mountains 
in  the  north  traverse  the  plain,  another 
branches  off  towards  the  west:  there  are 
few  rivers,  and  these  are  but  mountain- 
streams.  The  north-western  frontiers  bor- 
der closely  upon  the  Burman  dependencies 
in  the  Laos  country.  All  accounts  describe 
the  country  as  being  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  inhabited  by  thrifty  people,  who 
live  happy  under  their  patriarchal  chiefs; 
they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  have  some 
silk  and  gold  manufactures.! 

The  capital  of  the  Annamese  Empire  is 
the  town  of  Hui,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Cochin-China,  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  bay 
into  which  the  Hu6  river  falls  is  protected 
by  an  island.  There  are  but  twelve  feet  of 
water  at  spring-tides  over  the  bar  which 
the  river  forms  at  its  mouth,  so  that  only 
vessels  of  small  draught  can  cross  it.  There 
is  also  a  heavy  surf,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
leave  the  river  during  the  N.  E.  monsoon. 
The  entrance  is  well  fortified,  with  Euro- 
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pean  art.     Hue  is  said  to  have  about  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Kachao,  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sang-koi,  is  a  large  town, 
with  considerable  trade  Saigon,  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  Cambodia,  is  on  the  banks 
of  a  navigable  river  of  that  name,  mention- 
ed above,  and  about  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  sea :  it  is  said  to  have  had  at  one 
time  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
living  chiefly  upon  the  water.  The  streets 
of  Saigon  are  broad,  and  lined  with  bamboo 
shops,  the  Chinese  alone  having  respectable 
houses.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  Saigon  had  considerable  fo- 
reign trade,  especially  with  Portuguese  ves- 
sels, but  not  a  single  ship  now  enters  the 
harbour;  its  trade  has  become  transferred 
to  Pingeh,  nearer  the  sea,  and  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  governor. 


SECTION    III.       POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  was  formerly  over-estim- 
ated. According  to  a  recent  authority,! 
Burmah  has  about  five  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, Siam  six  millions,  and  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  empire  thirteen  millions.  This 
gives  twenty-four  millions  as  the  total  po- 
pulation of  the  peninsula,  and  is  equivalent 
to  an  average  of  about  twenty-three  persons 
to  the  squ;  re  mile  for  Burmah  and  Siam — a 
scale  which  will  not  seem  low  when  due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  large  extent  of 
jungle  and  other  land  incapable  of  habita- 
tion. Cochin-China  has  a  greater  popula- 
tion on  account  of  its  superior  fertility,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  all  of  these  countries 
possess  capabilities  for  the  support  of  a 
vastly  greater  numerical  population,  and 
they  are  thinly  peopled  as  compared  with 
other  regions  of  Asia  under  similar  latitudes. 

The  Indo-Chinese  constitute  a  distinct 
race,  the  general  characteristics  of  which 
are  the  same  throughout  the  peninsula, 
though  with  numerous  minor  differences. 
They  are  in  general  a  more  robust  and  hardy 
people  than  the  Hindoos,  but  the  people  of 
Siam  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  activity  and  intelligence.  All  the 
people  of  this  peninsula  are  below  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  in  industrial  skill, 
and  have  made  fewer  advances  towards  a 
condition  of  civilization.  Chinese  settlers 
are  numerous  in  the  coast-districts  of  Annam, 
as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Siam,  and  form 
the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  extreme  south  of  the  penin- 
sula the  people  belong  to  the  Malay  race. 

The  Cochin-Chinese,  (says  Dr.  Gutzlaft*,)  as 
well  as  the  Tonquinese,  are  a  race  of  small 
stature,  with  great  agility  of  frame,  not  very 
dark,  and  forming  in  their  features  the  link 
between  the  Malays  and  Chinese.  The  wo- 
men excel  in  the  symmetry  of  their  form, 
fine  eyes,  and  beautiful  jet  black  hair ;  the 
men  in  their  muscular  strength,  so  dispro- 
portionate to  their  diminutive  frames.  The 
dress  of  both  sexes  is  becoming,  and  nearly 


alike ;  consisting  of  trowsers  and  a  coat 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  women  ;  with 
workmen,  only  to  the  knees ;  but  ceremonial 
costume  is  always  long.  Those  who  can  af- 
ford it  wear  several  dresses  over  each  other, 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction  and  werlth 
to  do  so:  the  uppermost  is  invariably  of  silk, 
black  being  the  favourite  colour ;  the  under- 
clothes are  generally  filthy  and  shabby. 
The  men  do  not  shave  or  cut  the  hair  fre- 
quently, but  tie  it  together  in  a  knot,  and 
wear  a  turban  on  the  head,  of  black  and 
blue  crape,  the  latter  most  frequently  by 
the  women,  and  in  rainy  weather  sugar-loaf 
broad-brimmed  hats.  Those  who  lay  a  claim 
to  gentility  wear  long  sleeves  and  veils : 
most  people  go  barefoot ;  the  higher  orders 
use  slippers;  fishermen  and  the  lowest  work- 
ing classes  are  not  unfrequently  seen  naked 
in  hot  weather,  as  in  Japan.  Ornaments, 
such  as  bracelets,  &c,  are  sparingly  worn  by 
the  women. 

Their  principal  food  is  fish  and  rice  ;  they 
are  very  gross  feeders,  their  stomach  refusing 
nothing — not  even  putrid  meat  or  vermin. 
To  all  the  produce  of  the  cow  they  have  a 
settled  aversion ;  their  meals  are  generally 
sparing,  consisting  of  the  cheapest  condi- 
ments, with  balachary  and  similar  prepara- 
tions to  season  the  rice;  at  festivals  they 
indulge  in  many  dishes,  the  most  delicious 
of  which  are  hatched  chickens  in  the  e^, 
and  are  fond  of  presenting  the  meat  on  the 
table  in  the  forms  of  animals.  They  are  a 
nation  that  with  little  sustenance  can  bear 
great  fatigue,  and  are  fond  of  liquor  of  every 
description,  drunkenness  not  being  con- 
sidered a  vice.  Their  dwellings  much  re- 
semble the  Chinese,  but  are  inferior,  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  living  in  mud  or  bamboo 
huts,  with  straw  roofs,  low  and  uncomfort- 
able :  these  remain  in  a  state  of  filth,  with- 
out either  sweeping  or  cleaning. 

The  Annamese  are  a  cheerful  race  of 
people;  free  and  unsophisticated,  ready  to 
oblige,  open  and  kind;  yet  they  are  fickle 
and  restless  in  their  disposition,  subject  to 
sudden  impulses,  and  not  faithful  to  their 
promises.  The  higher  classes,  however,  and 
especially  the  mandarins,  imitate  the  Chi- 
nese in  their  grave  behaviour,  and  with 
them  mirth  is  a  crime. 

The  females  predominate  in  number  ;  they 
do  not  live  secluded,  but  carry  on  all  crafts 
and  professions,  enter  on  commerce,  plough 
the  ground,  and  perform  all  the  labour  of  the 
men,  whose  services  belong  to  the  king.  A 
Cochin-Chinese  wife  is  a  helpmate  indeed, 
and  often  maintains  her  husband.  Mar- 
riages amongst  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
not  entered  upon  before  twenty  years  of  age, 
amongst  the  higher  classes  earlier  ;  the  wife 
is  a  slave  to  her  husband,  and  has  scarcely 
any  privileges.  Though  there  are  very 
severe  laws  against  the  breach  of  matri- 
monial fidelity,  the  Annamese  are  neverthe- 
less in  this  respect  very  loose  in  their  man- 
ners, and  it  is  by  no  means  a  disgrace  to  a 
girl  to  have  lost  her  virginity.  It  is  an  hon- 
our to  have  children,  and,  in  a  country  where 
they  can  be  so  easily  fed,  families  that  have 
many  consider  themselves  rich.    All  classes 
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chew  the  betel-nut,  and  smoke  incessantly  ; 
two  bags  that  contain  these  necessaries  of 
life,  with  the  money,  are  thrown,  tied  on 
strings,  over  the  shoulder,  and  denote  a 
certain  degree  of  respectability,  only  that 
they  cannot  be  worn  in  the  presence  of 
higher  personages. 

The  system  of  slavery  which  the  govern- 
ment has  enforced  on  the  nation  has  much 
debased  the  character.  Every  male  belongs 
to  the  king,  and  must  either  enlist  in  the 
army,  or  work  one-third  (if  not  one  half)  of 
the  year  for  the  sovereign  without  pay  ; 
this  produces  a  spirit  of  listless  indifference 
in  regard  to  property,  and  the  heavy  and 
inhuman  punishments  for  the  most  trivial 
faults  render  the  heart  callous  and  the 
character  cringing.  The  nation  is  debased 
by  a  consistent  system  of  tyranny,  which 
incessantly  grinds  it  down,  and  reduces  the 
people  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  doctrines  of  Buddha  are  pro  formd 
professed  by  a  very  few ;  the  mass  of  people 
do  not  care  for  spiritual  worship,  and  are 
subject  to  the  most  abject  superstition.  The 
Annamese  are  far  more  irreligious  than  even 
the  Chinese;  with  few  temples,  still  fewer 
priests  (mendicants  by  profession,  and  dif- 
fering little  from  the  Bonzes  of  China)— the 
mandarins  naturally  profess  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  thus 
despise  religion  altogether  as  gross  supersti- 
tion. The  veneration  for  the  departed  dead 
is  general,  and  the  temples  containing  their 
tablets  are  the  most  sacred  spots  of  worship. 

The  language  of  Annam  shows  a  great 
mass  of  monosyllabic  words,  originally  used 
by  the  aborigines,  on  which  the  Chinese  was 
grafted  and  so  thoroughly  amalgamated  as 
to  constitute  one  whole.  There  are  sounds 
which  are  not  met  Avith  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous dialects  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
which  the  Chinese  cannot  even  pronounce. 
The  language  is  by  no  means  mellifluous,  and 
is  spoken  with  extraordinary  rapidity  by 
the  natives.  For  many  ideas  there  are 
Chinese  and  aboriginal  Avords,  as  with  us 
Latin  and  Saxon ;  the  Chinese  is  more  in 
use  with  the  higher  classes,  Avho  pride  them- 
selves on  their  learning  in  that  tongue.  For 
abstract  subjects  the  Chinese  alone  stands, 
but  all  ordinary  things  in  life  have  names 
originally  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
aborigines. 

The  Cambodians  are  a  race  below  the 
Siamese  in  point  of  civilization,  with  coarse 
features  and  dark  complexion,  and  less  of 
the  Tartar  countenance  than  any  other  Indo- 
Chinese  nation.  The  men  go  half  naked,  and 
the  Avomen  also  dress  Arery  sparingly,  the 
higher  orders  only  wearing  sandals,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  going  barefoot.  They 
are  moderate  in  their  diet ;  a  basin  of  rice  and 
some  salt-fish  are  all  they  desire  for  their 
daily  food  ;  they  can  even  with  this  endure 
much  fatigue  and  hard  work.  They  are 
slavish  in  their  veneration  to  their  superi- 
ors, and  willingly  endure  the  most  brutal 
treatment  without  murmuring.  Laziness 
is  a  national  defect,  which  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  government  robbing  the 
people  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

Tne  Cambodians  are  patient  in  enduring 


cruelty,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  their  mandarins;  they  have  an- 
cient laws,  enforced  with  great  strictness, 
and  are  trained  from  their  youth  to  obedi- 
ence. Polygamy  is  generally  permitted, 
but  only  the  nobility  avail  themselves  of  it, 
tiie  concubine  or  second  Avife  being  indeed 
not  far  above  the  level  of  a  slave.  Bride 
and  falsehood  are  not  their  besetting  sins: 
a  Cambodian  is  rather  rude  than  deceit- 
ful. They  are  much  given  to  the  worship  of 
Buddha  ;  their  priesthood  is  numerous,  em- 
bracing a  great  part  of  the  adult  males.  The 
monasteries  contain  the  little  learning  pos- 
sessed by  the  nation,  which  consists  in  a 
trifling  knoAvledge  of  the  Palee,  the  lan- 
guage of  their  sacred  books.  Though  their 
oavii  literature  is  considerable,  a  priest  con- 
siders it  beneath  him  to  knoAv  the  works  of 
his  countrymen.  The  art  of  printing  has 
never  been  introduced,  and  the  books  Avhich 
noAV  circulate  are  mostly  Avritten  on  palm 
leaves,  and  are  the  productions  of  earlier 
ages.  The  language  is  harsh,  more  poly- 
syllabic than  any  of  the  neighbouring  ones, 
without  inflexion,  but  comparatively  rich  : 
it  contains  many  Siamese  and  Annamese 
words,  yet  differs  materially  from  both 
tongues,  having  retained  little  of  the  system 
of  intonation.  The  Cambodians  are  per- 
severing agriculturists ;  they  possess  no 
manufacturing  skill,  nor  do  they  show  any 
ambition  to  improve  in  civilization. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tsiampa  had  a  sterile 
soil  for  their  inheritance :  perhaps,  there- 
fore, they  engaged  in  navigation  to  supply 
their  wants.  The  fact  of  one  of  their  rajahs 
having  married  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
Javanese  princess  might  seem  to  indicate 
some  connexion  Avith  that  island.  Little  is 
knoAvn  of  the  country,  nor  does  any  celeb- 
rity attach  to  the  natives,  Avho  being  strict 
followers  of  Buddha  by  turns  became  subject 
to  the  Cambodians  and  Annamese,  but  haAre 
remained  vassals  to  the  latter  for  a  century. 
The  oppression  of  their  neAV  masters  has 
forced  the  people  into  mountain-fastnesses, 
and  the  Cochin-Chinese,  to  control  them, 
have  erected  many  fortifications  and  keep 
up  large  garrisons. 

The  numerous  Moi  (mountaineers)  tribes 
have  yet  escaped  the  knoAvledge  of  every 
traveller:  they  appear  to  be  a  hardy  race, 
with  a  muscular  frame,  and  hence  avcII 
fitted  for  slaves.  Of  their  religion,  customs, 
and  manners  Ave  yet  knoAv  nothing,  and  the 
Annamese  take  a  pleasure  in  describing 
them  as  wild  beasts,  though  they  are  proba- 
bly (by  mixture  Avith  the  Chinese)  the  pro- 
genitors of  their  own  race. 

Throughout  these  countries  the  native 
governments  are  of  the  most  despotic  char- 
acter, and  the  most  servile  submission  is 
exacted  by  the  monarchs  from  all  classes  of 
their  subjects.  The  laAvs  are  in  general  san- 
guinary, and  the  punishments  marked  by 
the  greatest  cruelty.  The  nobles  usually 
hold  their  lands  upon  a  tenure  of  military 
service,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  slavery.  In  the  em- 
pire of  Annam  the  government  is  admin- 
istered by  mandarins,  of  whom  there  are 
tAvo  classes, — civil  and  military.     Corporal 
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punishment  is  universally  inflicted  are  of- 
fences of  every  grade  short  of  those  which 
are  held  to  merit  death.  The  bamhoo  is 
here,  as  in  China,  the  invariable  instru- 
ment of  castigation,  and  the  fear  of  the 
cane— that  school-boy  terror  of  the  western 
world— may  be  said  to  hold  all  eastern  Asia 
in  awe.  Even  the  prime  minister  himself  is 
liable  to  its  infliction. 

In  Burinah  and  Siam  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion generally  prevails,  and  is  also  professed 
by  many  of  the  Annamese  nations.  In  Bur- 
mah  the  chief  deity  is  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Gaudma,  in  whose  honour  a  vast 
number  of  temples  and  images  are  every- 
where found.  Throughout  the  peninsula 
the  most  abject  superstitions  prevail,  and  the 
grossest  idolatries  are  practised. 

In  all  these  countries  a  great  part  of  the 
labour  is  performed  by  the  women,  who  are 
here  (as,  indeed,  throughout  Asia)  regarded 
as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  other  sex ;  but  in 
many  respects  they  enjoy  here  a  greater  de- 
gree of  personal  freedom  than  among  some 
other  nations  of  this  continent. 

Industrial  pursuits. — Agriculture  is  more 
extensively  pursued  than  any  other  branch 
of  industry,  though  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner.  Iiice  is  the  most  common  object 
of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food:  the  sugar-cane  is  extensively  raised 
in  Burmah,  Siam, and  Cochin-China,and  the 
mulberry  (for  the  purpose  of  the  silk- worm) 
in  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin.  Cotton,  in- 
digo, and  tobacco,  are  also  generally  grown, 
and  a  great  deal  of  raAV  cotton  is  supplied 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava  to  Dacca, 
in  Bengal, for  the  purpose  of  being  wrought 
into  the  fine  muslins  of  that  city. 

Manufactures  are  not  practised  on  a  scale 
of  any  extent ;  a  few  silk  and  cotton  goods 
are  woven,  chiefly  by  the  women,  and  the 
art  of  dyeing  is  practised.  Coarse  earthen- 
ware is  made  in  Burmah,  and  the  people  of 
that  country  excel  in  gilding, their  fondness 
for  which  is  exhibited  in  the  numerous  im- 
ages of  Gaudma,  their  principal  idol,  which 
adorn  the  temples.  The  Burmese  are  also 
famous  for  the  huge  bells  which  they  cast, 
and  which  are  likewise  designed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temples.  Some  iron  and  other 
metal-works  are  carried  on  in  Siam  by  the 
Chinese  settlers,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  leather.  The  people  of  Cochin-China  ex- 
cel in  ship-building. 

The  houses  in  all  these  countries  are  con- 
structed of  the  most  slender  materials,  con- 
sisting only  of  bamboo  and  matting,  cover- 
ed with  thatch,  and  frequently  raised  on  a 
foundation  of  piles  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  periodical  inundations  experienced  upon 
the  banks  of  all  the  great  rivers. 

The  productions  of  all  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  are  generally  the  same, — rice,  cot- 
ton, bees'-wax,  and  various  metals.  Siam  has 
the  greatest  resources,  and  must  receive  the 
preference    as    a   commercial  nation;    for 

i  Mr.  Consul  Parkes  :  ibid. 

2  These  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow, 
native  to  some  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago,  and  consist  of  a  glutinous  substance, 
resembling  a  fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass— or 
I  rather  a  collection  of  fine  filaments,  (not  unaptly 


though  Cochin-China  has  gold  and  other  pre- 
cious metals,  it  is  deficient  in  staple  commo- 
dities. The  Malayese  are  subjected  to  Siam, 
but  only  give  tribute  when  Siam  is  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  it.  The  dress  of  the 
Siamese  is  very  picturesque:  the  moun- 
taineers, like  those  of  the  Scotch  highlands 
and  elsewhere,  wear  plaid  patterns. 

With  regard  to  their  physiognomical 
characteristics,  the  Siamese  are  said  to  be 
on  the  average  five  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
being  shorter  than  the  Chinese  and  taller 
than  the  Malays.  Their  beards  are  plucked 
out  by  the  roots,  the  hair  is  shaved  from  the 
back  of  their  heads,  leaving  a  tuft  on  the 
front  of  the  head,  which,  being  with  both 
sexes  kept  out  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  pre- 
sents very  much  the  appearance  of  a  black- 
ing-brush. The  teeth  of  both  sexes  are 
dyed  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  their  mouths 
are  continually  filled  with  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
betel,  and  other  condiments.  There  are 
many  free  schools  in  Siam ;  education  is 
conducted  by  the  priests,  and  four-fifths  of 
the  people  can  read.l 

All  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  China,  and  also 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  posses- 
sions in  southern  Asia.  This  is  chiefly  a 
maritime  traffic,  and  in  Cochin-China  and 
Siam  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  settlers.  But 
the  Burmese  have  also  an  extensive  over- 
land intercourse  with  China,  the  merchants 
of  which  country  they  meet  at  the  town  of 
Bhamo,  on  the  Irawady,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Chinese  frontier.  Through- 
out the  peninsula,  excepting  in  Cochin- 
China,  there  are  few  or  no  roads  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  communica- 
tion is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
rivers. 

The  principal  exports  to  China  are  raw 
cotton,  feathers,  pepper,  sugar,  (the  latter 
chiefly  from  Siam,)  cardamoms,  areca-nuts, 
eagle- wood,  with  ebony,  rose,  sapan,  and 
other  ornamental  woods,  ivory,  edible  birds- 
nests/  silk,  rice,  varnish,  and  metals ;  in  ex- 
change for  which,  porcelain ,  tea,  quicksilver, 
with  silks  and  other  Chinese  manufactures, 
are  imported.  The  trade  with  the  British 
settlements  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
timber,  gums,  wax,  cardamoms,  raw  silk  and 
cotton ;  and  the  import  of  British  piece- 
goods,  (with  gunpowder,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
and  fire-arms,)  in  exchange. 

The  Annamese  possess  all  the  agricul- 
tural skill  of  the  Chinese,  their  industry 
and  perseverance,  but  are  impeded  in  fol- 
lowing out  their  desires  by  incessant  calls 
on  the  part  of  government  for  their  gra- 
tuitous labour.  They  export,  however,  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  rice  and  sugar, 
(the  latter  rivalling  in  quality  that  of 
Siam.)  together  with  smaller  amounts  of 
raw  silk,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  betel-nuts, 
&c.  The  exportation  of  dye-woods  is  limited 
only  by  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 

compared  to  chopped  hay  in  its  appearance,) 
cemented  together  by  a  transparent  viscous  mat- 
ter. They  are  eaten  as  a  luxury  by  the  Chinese, 
who  make  them  into  soup,  and  also  consume 
them  in  other  forms. 
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the  people.  Both  stick-lac  and  gamboge 
are  important  items  of  Cambodian  com- 
merce. Annam  and  Cambodia  export  (chiefly 
to  China)  a  larger  quantity  of  ivory,  ele- 
phants' hides  and  bones,  as  well  as  of  rhi- 
noceros' bones,  than  anjr  other  country. 

The  above  is  the  raw  produce  prepared 
for  the  foreign  market.  The  Annamese 
have  not  sufficient  manufacturing  skill  to 
prepare  any  articles  for  foreign  consump- 
tion ;  they  weave  their  own  cloth,  which  is 
homely  enough,  using  also  the  stuffs  of 
China,  as  well  as,  to  a  small  extent,  our 
woollens  and  calicoes,  with  the  silks  of  the 
former  country.  Tonquin  manufactures  a 
kind  of  light  summer  cloth,  which  is  so 
cheap  that  even  the  Chinese  can  export  it 
thence  at  an  advantageous  rate.  In  all  other 
articles  for  the  convenience  of  life  the  An- 
namese are  still  children ;  the  Tonquinese 
rank  next  to  their  masters  the  Chinese,  and 
excel  only  in  the  preparation  of  lacquer- 
ware.  There  is  a  kind  of  dui'able  silk 
stuff  which  the  Cambodians  prepare  and 
also  sell  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  "Whilst 
the  mass  of  the  nation  still  remains  ignor- 
ant of  manufacturing  skill,  the  king  has 
surrounded  himself  with  the  best  artisans 
that  can  be  procured.  The  men  solely  work 
as  slaves  for  their  master,  often  without  the 
least  remuneration  ;  and  hence  it  is  very 
common  that  individuals  who  excel  in  their 
profession  hide  their  superiority  as  much  as 
possible,  lest  their  art  should  be  made  tri- 
butary to  the  court. 

Since  the  supreme  government  has  mono- 
polized all  the  branches  of  production  and 
industry,  the  amount  of  trade  on  account  of 
the  king  has  very  much  increased,  both  to 
Canton  as  well  as  Singapore  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  this  latter  settlement  has  given 
great  development  to  the  Annam  commerce 
in  general,  and  the  only  manufacture  of  the 
south,  viz.  salt,  has  always  found  there  a 
ready  sale. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Cochin- 
China  is  with  the  Chinese,  whose  junks 
repair  to  Saigon,  Faifo,  Hue,  Kachao,  and 
several  of  the  minor  harbours  :  the  average 
number  has  been  roughly  rated  at  300 
small  and  large  vessels,  carrying  from  150 
to  6000  peculs.  The  general  exports  are 
those  before  mentioned ;  the  impoi'ts  are 
silk  piece-goods  of  various  descriptions,  the 
coarser  kinds  of  teas,  and  coarse  china-ware, 
besides  a  great  variety  of  Chinese  mamifac- 
ture,such  as  paper,  cotton  stuffs,  &c,  which 
are  pretcy  generally  consumed,  whilst  the 
junks  from  Singapore  and  other  ports  bring 
iron,  opium,  cotton  manufactures,  woollens, 
cutlery,  &c. 

Of  the  internal  trade  to  the  Chinese  pro- 
vinces of  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-se,  and  Yun- 
nan, we  know  little,  though  mutual  wants 
have  created  a  considerable  intercourse.  In 
looking  over  the  imports  given  in  the  Chi- 
nese custom-house  book,  we  find  a  variety 
of  provisions,  such  as  rice,  dried  venison, 
stag-antlers,  and  especially  salt-fish  ;  drugs 
of  various  descriptions;  incense,  aromatic 
woods,  betel-nut,  the  chuleang,  metals,  and 
alum,  verdigris,  wax,  varnish,  timber,  &c, 
which  are  imported  from  Tonquin ;  whilst 
China  sends  fans,  caps,  umbrellas,  clothing, 


and  a  few  piece-goods  in  exchange.  Many 
of  the  goods  thus  obtained  from  Tonquin 
are  again  exported  from  Canton. 

There  is  a  little  trade  with  the  Laos  in 
horses,  elephants,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  hoWis, 
drugs,  aromatics,  silver,  and  gold.  Manu- 
factures for  clothing  and  domestic  use  are 
given  in  exchange  by  the  Tonquinese,  who 
realize  often  large  profits  with  these  simple 
people.  The  coasting-trade  with  Siam,  in 
small  miserable  vessels,  is  very  insignifi- 
cant. 

The  internal  trade  of  Cochin-China  is  fa- 
cilitated by  canals  and  roads,  constructed 
at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The 
oppressive  measures  of  government  much 
hamper  the  native  trader,  for  every  vessel 
must  take  a  quantity  of  public  stores  for 
nothing,  and  the  extortions  through  a  canal 
and  sea  voyage  are  numerous. 1 


The  country  of  the  Laos,  referred  to  above, 
occupies  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  between  the  frontiers  of 
China  and  those  of  the  three  states  into 
which  this  region  is  divided.  The  Laos 
are  a  people  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
some  of  whom  are  subject  to  China,  and 
others  to  the  sovereigns  of  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  Annam:  but  many  of  them  maintain 
their  independence,  and  are  under  the 
government  of  their  native  chiefs. 

None  of  the  nations  of  Asia  (says  Dr.  Gutz- 
laff)  has  attracted  so  little  attention  as  this 
numerous  race,  though  they  have  a  written 
national  history  which  commences  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  our  era.  They  have 
silently  spread  over  the  whole  interior  of 
the  peninsula  which  they  inhabit,  pene- 
trated through  the  densest  forests,  and  sub- 
sequently cleared  the  land  of  its  gigantic 
trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  They  have 
likewise  become  expert  miners,  and  have 
produced  the  greater  part  of  the  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  which  now  circulate  in  Annam, 
China,  and  Siam. 

They  are  divided  into  many  tribes  which 
speak  nearly  the  same  language,  with  slight 
variations,  and  they  have  attained  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  civilization.  A  great  part 
of  them  have  yielded  to  Chinese  civilization, 
and  become  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  man- 
darins, whilst  other  tribes  in  the  more  re- 
mote recesses  of  the  country  retain  their 
independence,  and  show  a  fierce  spirit  of 
resistance.  On  the  borders  of  China  and 
the  peninsula  they  ai*e  distributed  in  nu- 
merous townships,  with  scarcely  any  con- 
nexion among  them.  They  are  peaceful 
and  industr.ous,  but  when  goaded  to  oppo- 
sition defend  themselves  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  despair.  Towards  Assam,  where 
they  have  intermixed  with  the  western 
tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  they  are 
most  rude  and  uncivilized,  and  often  engage 
in  feuds  with  their  southern  neighbours. 
All  along  the  Irawady,  between  the  Bur- 
man  dominions  and  the  Saluen  river,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban  and  the  north-western 
frontiers  of  Siam,  they  are  the  bumble  vas- 
sals of  Burmah.  There  is  every  probability 
that  a  commercial  intercourse  will  be  gra- 
i  Gutzlaff,  ibid. 
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dually  established  with  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  English. 

The  mountains  within  the  Laos  territory 
contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  some 
tin  and  lead  have  also  been  discovered,  but 
in  very  small  quantities.  These  metals  are 
principally  sent  to  China. 

The  forests  contain  some  of  those  mag- 
nificent trees  of  which  Wallich  discovered 
the  first  specimens  in  Pegu.  The  varnish- 
tree  grows  in  perfection.  The  natives  them- 
selves understand  the  manufacture  of  beauti- 
ful lacquered  ware,  and  export  some  to  their 
neighbours.  Fruit-trees  are  very  scarce, 
and  not  tended  with  proper  care.  The  fan- 
palm  alone  thrives,  the  climate,  on  account 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  being 
too  cold  for  other  species.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  few  vegetables,  and  confine  their 
attention  to  rice,  which  is  of  excellent 
quality.  They  are  indebted  for  salt  to  their 
rulers,  the  Burmese  ;  and  the  moment  one  of 
their  chiefs  proves  refractory,  the  supply  is 
stopped  until  they  yield  implicit  submis- 
sion. 

The  silkworm  is  raised  in  these  regions, 
but  the  silk  is  coarse.  The  natives  manu- 
facture some  for  home  consumption,  but 
receive  their  best  silks  from  China,  which 
they  re-export  to  Burmah.  Eullcoks  are  nu- 
merous, and  strong  of  limb,  and,  though 
small,  very  useful  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Laos  export  many  head  of  cattle  to  Ava. 
The  principal  force  of  the  chiefs  consists  of 
cavalry.  In  the  more  hilly  and  thinly-popu- 
lated portions  of  the  Laos  country  the 
royal  tiger  takes  up  his  abode,  the  rhino- 
ceros finds  shelter,  and  the  forests  swarm 
with  deer.l        

The  British  Territories  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  consist  of  Assam,  Arracan, 
Pegu,  the  Tenasscrim  provinces,  Penang  or 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore.  All  of  them  are  situated  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  (since 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Pegu)  they  extend 
almost  continuously  from  its  northern  to  its 
southern  extremity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  last- 
named  settlements — Penang,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore — all  the  above  territories  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  all  of  them,  the  government 
is  locally  administered  by  officers  stationed 
in  the  different  provinces,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  general  government  of  India. 
Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  which 
prior  to  1851  were  also  dependencies  upon 
Bengal,  were  in  that  year  constituted 
a  separate  province,  under  the  title  of  the 
Eastern  Settlements ;  the  island  of  Penang 
being  made  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
united  territory,  with  direct  responsibility 
only  to  the  supreme  government  of  India. 

Assam  is  a  narrow  country  lying  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and 
limited  to  the  valley  of  that  river.  On  the 
west  it  adjoins  the  province  of  Bengal,  and 
stretches  thence  to  the  eastward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  450  miles. 

On  the  north  and  south,  Assam  is  bounded 
i  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  ibid. 


by  high  mountains,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  level,  or  studded  with  little 
conical  green  hills  from  200  to  700  feet  in 
altitude.  Its  area  is  about  22,000  square 
miles,  nearly  seven- eighths  of.  which  are 
covered  with  forest  or  jungle. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  Assam 
are  gold-dust  (found  in  the  mountain-streams 
which  join  the  Brahmapootra),  iron,  coal, 
and  amber;  the  tea-plant  is  found  growing 
in  a  wild  state,  and  its  cultivation  is  now 
pursued  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
caoutchouc  (or  India-rubber)  tree,  the  arcca- 
palm,  the  ratan,  and  the  coffee-plant,  with 
numerous  gums  and  fruits,  are  also  abund- 
ant. Elephants  are  numerous,  besides  tigers, 
rhinoceroses,  and  many  other  wild  animals. 
The  climate  is  tropical,  and  the  rains  last 
for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  population  of  Assam  was  in  1851  re- 
turned as  710,000,  Avho  are  chiefly  Hindoos  ; 
but  the  Assamese  are  inferior  to  many  of  the 
Hindoo  races  in  both  physical  and  moral 
characteristics.  They  are  mostly  followers 
of  the  Brahminical  worship. 

Some  trade  is  carried  on  between  Assam 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  amber, 
musk,  and  salt,  in  exchange  for  nankeens, 
silk,  and  lacquered  wares,  from  China, — 
with  broad-cloths  and  other  manufactured 
goods  from  Bengal.  But  the  whole  amount  of 
this  traflic  is  inconsiderable, and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  quite 
undeveloped. 

The  towns  in  Assam  are  merely  long  strag- 
gling ranges  of  huts,  of  the  most  slender 
construction ;  during  the  rains,  the  whole 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers 
is  under  water,  and  the  people  dwell  in 
canoes,  often  seen  floating  over  the  tops  of 
the  villages  which  form  their  residence  at  a 
different  period  of  the  year.  Among  the 
towns  are  Goalpara,  Goichatti,  Saiktuah,  and 
Suddiya,  all  situated  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
the  Brahmapootra.  Saikwah,  which  is  in 
the  upper  or  eastern  part  of  the  province,  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  troops  sta- 
tioned in  this  locality.  Goalpara  and  Gow- 
hatti  (in  Lower  Assam)  are  both  seats  of 
trade  ;  the  last-named  is  the  only  place  in 
the  province  really  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  town. 

Assam  was  formerly  a  province  of  Burmah, 
but  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  lS25,at  the  close 
of  the  first  Burmese  Avar. 

To  the  southward  of  Lower  Assam  are 
the  territories  of  Jynteah  and  Cachar,  which 
together  have  an  area  of  about  10,300 
square  miles,  and  both  of  wiiich  belong  to 
Britain.  These  are  wild,  mountainous,  and 
thinly-populated  tracts,  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  jungle  and  forest,  amongst 
which  are  an  immense  number  of  wild  ani- 
mals. Cachar  is  watered  by  the  river  Barak, 
(a  tributary  of  the  lower  Brahmapootra,) 
upon  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Cossipore, 
its  capital. 

Arracan  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  ex- 
tending along  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  Cape  Negrais  northward  to 
the  parallel  of  21°  40',  where  it  joins  the  dis- 
trict of  Chittagong.     Its  inland  frontier  is 
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formed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Bur  man  and  the  valley  of  the 
Irawady.  Its  area  is  about  16,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  250,000. 

The  coast  of  Arracan  is  intersected  by  num- 
berless creeks  and  inlets,  (many  of  them 
the  mouths  of  rivers,)  and  numerous  small 
islands  adjoin  the  mainland.  The  longest 
river  is  the  Kuladnye  (or  Arracan),  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  Great  part 
of  the  valley  of  this  river  is  swampy,  and  the 
low  grounds  are  in  general  inundated  dur- 
ing the  rains,  which  are  very  abundant. 
Owing  to  its  extreme  moisture,  the  climate 
of  Arracan  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but  the  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  rice, 
which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  country, 
and  is  largely  exported.  Other  objects  of 
cultivation  are  cotton,  sugar, hemp,  tobacco, 
and  indigo  ;  and  the  extensive  forests  supply 
abundance  of  tropical  woods  and  fruits.  All 
of  these  articles,  together  with  salt,*are  ex- 
ported to  a  limited  extent. 

The  town  of  Arracan  ( 10,000  inhabitants)  is 
situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea  ;  but  Akyab,  upon 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  its  trade.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  Ramree,  upon  an  island  to  the  south- 
ward, and  Sandoivay,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
navigable  river,  still  further  south. 

Arracan  was  acquired  from  the  Burmese 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  year  1826. 

Pegu,  a  large  and  important  province, 
formerly  the  richest  and  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  empire  of  Burmah,  is  the  latest 
acquisition  of  Britain  in  this  part  of  the 
Avorld.  It  became  annexed  to  Britain  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Burmese  War,  in  1852. 
■  Pegu  extends  from  lat.  15°  49'  to  19°  30', 
and  from  E.  long.  94°  11'  to  96°  55':  it  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  breadth. 1  It  embraces  the  exten- 
sive delta  of  the  Irawady,  with  a  large  in- 
terior tract.  Some  distance  below  the  city 
of  Prome,  the  Irawady  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  the  more  easterly  of  which 
flows  by  the  town  of  Rangoon,  while  the 
western  branch  passes  the  town  of  Bas- 
sein.  The  former  of  these  towns  was  captur- 
ed by  the  British  during  the  first  Burmese 
war  in  1824,  but  afterwards  restored.  In 
1852  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  remains  permanently  in  British 
possession.  Prior  to  this  even,  Rangoon 
was  the  principal  seaport  of  Burmah,  and 
the  large  amount  of  trade  which  it  already 
possessed  promises  to  be  still  further  extend- 
ed under  the  protection  of  British  rule. 

The  town  of  Pegu,  one  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  river 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  be- 
low the  town  falls  into  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Irawady.  Upon  occasion  of  either 
Burmese  war,  Pegu  fell  before  the  English 
arms — in  1824  and  again  in  1852.  Prome, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawady, 
below  Ava,  and  surrounded — like  most  of  the 
towns  in  southern  and  south-eastern  Asia — 
by  rice-grounds  and  gardens,  acquired  a  like 
1  Thornton:    Gazetteer  of  India,  1854. 


notoriety  during  the  Anglo-Burmese  cam- 
paigns of  1825  and  1852,  on  both  of  which 
occasions  it  was  taken  by  the  British 
forces. 

The  districts  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  extend 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
from  the  lower  course  of  the  Saluen  river 
(on  the  frontier  of  Burmah  and  Siam)  south- 
ward to  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude.  Upon 
the  east  side  they  are  divided  from  Siam  by 
a  range  of  mountains  between  three  and 
five  thousand  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Tenasserim  provinces  consist  of  Mar- 
taban, Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui  (or  Tenas- 
serim proper),  which  together  embrace  an 
area  of  about  32,500  square  miles,  with  a 
thinly-scattered  population  of  118,000.  Mar- 
taban, the  most  northern,  contains  some  ex- 
tensive level  tracts,  but  the  provinces  further 
south  are  generally  hilly.  Numerous  small 
islands  lie  off  the  coasts  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergui. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
the  Tenasserim  provinces  are  strictly  tro- 
pical. The  heat  during  part  of  the  year  is 
great,  but  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
and  during  the  rains  (which  are  very  abund- 
ant) the  strength  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
prevents  the  atmosphere  from  becoming 
very  oppressive.  The  territories  of  Marta- 
ban and  Mergui  are  considered  more  especi- 
ally salubrious.  The  whole  country  is  cover- 
ed with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  forests 
are  of  vast  extent  ;  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  rice,  cotton, 
indigo,  black  pepper,  and  the  areca-nut ; 
these  are  exported,  together  with  various 
natural  productions,  among  which  are  car- 
damoms, catechu,  bees'-wax,  ivory,  rhino- 
ceros' horns  and  skins,  edible  birds'-nests, 
and  sea-slug — the  two  latter  to  the  markets 
of  China,  where  they  are  in  constant  de- 
mand. 

Good  coal  is  found  at  Moulmein,  and  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ten- 
asserim. 

The  chief  town  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces is  Moulmein,  (in  the  province  of  Mar- 
taban,) on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saluen  river, 
near  its  mouth.  It  has  17,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  Parsees,  Armenians,  and 
Burmese,  and  carries  on  a  great  export-trade, 
receiving  in  exchange  English  piece-goods, 
coarse  cloth,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  and  other 
articles,  which  are  supplied  to  the  people  in 
the  interior.  The  town  of  Martaban,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  belongs  to 
Burmah.  Amherst,  on  a  promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  lower  down,  has  a  good 
harbour,  but  has  been  superseded  in  import- 
ance by  Moulmein. 

The  town  (or  rather  village)  of  Yeh  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on  the  coast,  to 
the  southward  of  Moulmein.  Tavoy,  still  fur- 
ther south,  occupies  a  swampy  situation  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  10,000  inhabitants. — Mergui  i3  a  well- 
built  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim 
river,  about  30  miles  above  which,  on  the 
same  stream,  is  the  town  of  Tenasserim. 

The  Tenasserim  provinces  were  acquired 
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by  Britain  in  1826,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
province  of  Arracan,  by  treaty  with  the  Bur- 
mese government. 

Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  1 
lies  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles. 
A  range  of  hills  runs  through  its  centre, 
but  on  the  west  and  south  there  is  a  con- 
siderable level  tract.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
capital  is  Georgetown,  one  of  the  neatest 
towns  in  the  East  Indies,  with  a  good  har- 
bour. The  population  of  the  island  is  about 
40,000. 

Upon  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  opposite 
to  Penang,  is  a  small  district  called  Wclleslcy 
Province,  about  35  miles  long  and  200  square 
miles  in  area,  with  a  population  of  51,000. 
The  breadth  of  the  channel  between  it  and 
the  island  does  not  exceed  two  miles.  Welles- 
ley  Province  belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  a 
dependency  of  Penang. 

The  island  of  Penang  was  acquired  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1785,  through  the 
master  of  a  trading-vessel,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Quedah, — one 
of  the  neighbouring  Malay  states  to  which 
it  then  belonged,  —  and  who  bestowed  it 
with  his  daughter  as  a  marriage  portion. 
At  that  time  the  island  was  without  a  single 
inhabitant.  The  tract  upon  the  adjacent 
mainland  was  afterwards  obtained  by  pur- 
chase from  the  rajah,  in  1800. 

The  town  of  Malacca,  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  with  an  ad- 
jacent territory  extending  for  about  forty 
miles  along  the  coast  and  thirty  miles  in- 
land, was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1825  by  the 
Dutch,  in  exchange  for  Beneoolen,  in  Su- 
matra. The  coast  of  the  Malacca  territory 
is  rocky  and  barren ;  the  interior  moun- 
tainous, witli  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Malacca  is 
about  5000,  and  that  of  the  entire  territory 
about  5J.000.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
its  situation  healthy,  but  the  trade  has  de- 
clined. Malacca  is,  however,  rendered  im- 
portant by  its  position  on  the  strait  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  is  the  principal  station 
of  the  British  military  force  in  this  part  of 
Asia. 

The  town  of  Singapore,  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  lies  off  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
island  is  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fifteen 
broad,  and  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  strait;  its  area  is  270  square  miles, 

1  Properly  Pulo-Penang;,  or  Betel-nut  Island, 
—penang  being  the  Malay  name  tor  the  areca- 
palm,  which  produces  the  nut  eaten  (along  with 


but  with  some  small  adjacent  islets  the 
whole  area  of  the  settlement  is  about  330 
square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  Island  of  Singapore  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys, 
and  well  stocked  with  timber;  its  climate 
equable  and  healthy,  and  its  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  scourge  of  this  settlement  is  the 
tiger:  according  to  a  recent  visitor  (Capt. 
Keppell)  as  many  as  360  persons,  or  one  per 
diem,  annually  fall  victims  to  this  firocious 
beast,  whose  ravages  sometimes  extend  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
This  loss  of  life  is  chiefly  amongst  the  Chi- 
nese and  various  native  settlers.  Many 
efforts  are  made  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tigers,  by  pitfalls,  cages  baited  with  a  dog, 
goat,  monkey,  or  other  restless  animal,  with 
various  other  contrivances.  The  natives  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  tiger,  believing  it  to  be  a 
sovereign  specific  for  all  diseases,  besides 
imparting  to  him  who  partakes  of  it  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  the  animal. 

The  town  of  Singapore  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  (only  1°  17'  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,)  and  is  well  built,  with 
a  commodious  hari  our,  protected  by  a  fort. 
It  lias  become  a  central  emporium  for  the 
trade  of  the  China  and  Java  seas,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  stations 
in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

The  population  of  Singapore  exceeds 
57,000,  among  whom  area  large  number  of 
Chinese  settlers,  besides  Malays,  Hindoos, 
and  people  of  other  Oriental  nations ;  the 
Chinese  are  among  the  most  industrious 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Malay  is  the 
general  language  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Singapore  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir 
Stamford  Rattles  in  1818,  and  subsequently 
continued  in  British  possession  by  treaty 
with  the  native  Malay  prince  to  whom  it 
had  belonged.  The  town,  of  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  largely  extending  in  wealth 
and  commercial  importance. 

The  possession  of  the  three  stations  of 
Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  gives 
Britain  the  complete  command  of  the  pass- 
age to  China  by  the  strait  of  Malacca,  and, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  more  recent 
acquisition  of  Labuan  Island,  (off  the  coast 
of  Borneo,)  and  Hong-kong,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river,  (on  the  Chinese  coast,) 
seems  to  indicate  with  certainty  the  further 
development  of  British  commerce  and  mari- 
time power,  and  the  future  predominance 
of  British  interests,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe. 
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THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


The  countries  that  own  the  sway  of  China 
comprehend  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles — upwards  of  a 
fourth  part  of  the  vast  area  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, and  more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  entire 
known  land  upon  the  earth's  surface.  In 
this  vast  extent  of  dominion  are  included 
several  large  countries  in  the  eastern  and 
central  regions  of  Asia  —  some  of  them 
among  the  most  fertile  and  most  numerously- 
populated  lands  upon  the  globe.  The  popu- 
lation which  they  contain  is  at  least  a  third 
part — perhaps  more — of  the  entire  human 
race. 

No  other  empire  includes  so  compact  and 
connected  an  area  of  country,  spreading 
over  spaces  so  vast.  Only  two  others 
exceed  it  in  point  of  size — those  of  Bri- 
tain and  of  Russia.  The  former  includes 
colonial  possessions  scattered  over"  every 
part  of  the  globe;  the  latter  comprises 
boundless  tracts  of  barren  steppe  and  frozen 
plain.  The  nations  that  own  the  sway  of 
Britain  (even  in  their  amplest  enumeration)! 
are  fewer  by  half  than  the  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  those  that  bend  be- 
neath the  iron  yoke  of  Russia  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  seventh  part  so  many. 

By  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  China  itself— an  immense 
country  occupying  the  south-eastern  divi- 
sion of  Asia,  the  most  populous  region  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  one  of  the  earli- 
est seats  of  man's  civilization. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — China,  (says  M. 
Hue,)  properly  so  called,  without  counting 
its  vast  and  numerous  tributary  kingdoms, 
is  a  great  continental  country,  situated  in 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Asia.  It  is 
bounded  to  the  south  and  east  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  the  north  by  the  Yn'~  chain  of 
mountains  and  the  great  desert  of  Gobi, 
(called  in  Chinese  the  "  Sea  of  Sand,")  to  the 
west  by  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  to  the 
south-west  by  the  less  elevated  ranges  that 
extend  along  the  limits  of  the  Burmese  Em- 
pire and  Tonquin. 

Under  the  reign  of  Kien-long,  second 
emperor  of  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  three  pro- 
vinces were  taken  from  the  country  formerly 
known  under  the  names  of  Leao-tong  and 
Manchooria,  and  were  added  to  China.  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  the  present 
frontiers  of  the  empire  follow  the  northern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong,  proceeding 
from  Clian-hai-kotian,  one  of  the  gates  of  the 

1  See  table  in  p.  157. 

2  ln-shan  of  our  ordinary  maps. 

3  The  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  have  re- 


Great  Wall,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ya-lou; 
from  this  point  the  frontier  line  leaves  the 
coast  of  the  gulf,  and  extends  from  west 
to  east  across  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  as 
far  as  the  sea  of  Japan,  following  the  shore 
of  that  sea  in  a  north-easterly  direction ; 
it  then  proceeds  northward  to  the  point 
that  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  frontier,  a  little  way  to  the  north 
of  the  Amour,  or  Black  River.3  Thence  the 
line  which  separates  the  two  empires  fol- 
lows generally  the  chain  of  mountains  of 
Hi7ig-ngan,  then  proceeds  south  westward 
as  far  as  the  Black  River,  which  it  crosses  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Argoun,  and  then 
stops  at  the  lakes  of  Koulem  and  Bouir. 
At  this  place  the  Chinese  frontier  line  quits 
the  Russian,  leaving  between  the  two  the 
country  of  the  Khalkas  and  Mongolia ;  then 
stretches  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  San- 
gari,  which  it  crosses  at  Bedoune,  and  goes 
on  till  it  joins  the  wooden  palisade  of  Leao- 
tong  ;  following  this  barrier  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Great  Wall,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
of  Chan-hai-kouan. 

The  Chinese  frontier  then  follows  the 
Great  "Wall,  proceeding  with  various  sinuos- 
ities westward  to  the  Yellow  River,  and 
separating  the  country  of  the  Mongols  from 
the  two  provinces  of  Pe-che-lee  and  Shan- 
see.  After  crossing  the  Yellow  River,  it 
runs  fh-st  south-west  and  then  north-west, 
between  the  country  of  the  Ortoos  on  the 
north  and  the  province  of  Shan-see  on  the 
south  ;  then  joins  the  Yellow  River  a  second 
time,  towards  the  middle  of  that  part  of 
it  which  tends  northward,  crosses  it,  again 
taking  a  southerly  course,  after  having 
embraced  the  territory  of  Niyighia,  and  then 
coasts  first  to  the  left  and  then  the  right 
bank  as  far  as  latitude  37°  ;  from  this  point 
it  leaves  the  river,  turning  to  the  north- 
west, until  it  has  reached  latitude  40°,  in 
the  department  of  Sou-cheou,  and  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  same  direction  as  far 
as  44°.  That  is  the  extremity  of  China  on 
the  north-west.  The  frontier  then  returns 
to  the  south-east,  leaving  the  sandy  deserts 
and  the  country  of  the  Koko-noor,  and  hav- 
ing reached  Si-ning,  it  descends  to  the 
south,  coasting  successively  the  provinces 
of  Kan-su  and  Sze-chouen.  Its  direction 
becomes  a  little  westerly  in  the  countries 
where  the  great  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
high  mountains  of  Tibet  pour  their  waters 
into  the  immense  stream,  called  by  the 
Chinese,  par  excellence,  Kiang,  or  "  the 
River."  After  this  it  turns  again  towards 
the  east,  proceeds,  with  various  sinuosities, 
between  the  country  of  the  Burmans  and 
Cochin-China  on  one  side,  and  the  provinces 
cently  been  restricted  in  tbia  direction.  Russia 
now  possesses  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  and  the 
tract  northward  of  that  river. 
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of  Yun-nan  and  Kwang-see  on  the  other,  to 
the  point  whence  we  set  out. 

According  to  the  frontier  line  just  traced, 
it  will  be  seen  that  China  presents  the  form 
of  a  circle,  or  rather  of  an  equilateral  paral- 
lelogram from  which  the  angles  have  been 
cut  off.  It  advances  on  the  south  to  three 
degrees  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
extends  northward  to  latitude  41°,  present- 
ing, towards  the  north  east  and  north-west, 
two  prolongations,  of  which  one  reaches  be- 
yond the  40th,  and  the  other  to  the  56th, 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Without  taking 
these  two  prolongations  into  account,  it  will 
be  seen  that  China  proper  is  comprised  be- 
tween 20°  and  42°  of  latitude,  and  97°  and 
123°  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.  Its 
entire  area  embraces  an  extent,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  latitude,  of  about  1500  miles,  and  of 
about  1200  miles  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  and  comprises  a  surface  of  not  less 
than  1,300,000  square  miles — or  more  than 
six  times  the  surface  of  France,  and  upwards 
of  eleven  times  larger  than  the  whole  group 
of  the  British  Islands  ! 

Natural  features. — China  forms  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  immense  slope  that  ex- 
tends from  the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  moun- 
tains on  its  western  side  are  dependencies 
of  the  great  mountain-mass  of  central  Asia, 
which  is  continued  eastward  by  two  princi- 
pal ranges ;  one  of  these  bears  the  Chinese 
name  of  Thsin-ling,or  Blue  Mountains,  and 
stretches  to  the  south-east,  between  the 
parallels  of  31°  and  34°,  and  the  other,  known 
under  the  name  of  Nan-ling,  (Mountains  of 
the  South,)  east-south-east,  between  the 
parallels  of  24°  and  27°. 

The  mountains  of  Thsin-ling  and  Nan-ling, 
marked  in  most  maps  of  China  as  continu- 
ous chains,  are  in  reality  only  mountain- 
masses,  of  which  the  general  direction  is 
towards  the  north-east.  The  Chinese  soil 
presents  also  several  other  great  broken 
chains,  formed  of  separate  groups,  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  This  general  direc- 
tion from  south-west  to  north-east  is  also 
that  of  the  line  of  volcanoes,  which  is  con- 
tinued across  the  great  island  of  Formosa, 
the  archipelago  of  Loo-choo,  and  Japan,  as 
far  as  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  learned 
geologist,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  has  shown 
that  it  coincides  with  the  great  circle  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere  which  passes  by  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  South  America  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  the  North ;  whence  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  the  mountain-system  of 
Oriental  Asia,  and  that  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can chains,  are  of  the  same  date.  The  earth- 
quakes, the  mud  eruptions,  the  upheavings 
of  the  soil,  which  have  been  observed  in 
China  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  have  in 
fact  a  striking  analogy  with  phenomena  of 
the  same  kind  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
two  Americas.  There  is  no  volcano  now  in  ac- 
tion in  China,  but  it  is  certain  that  over  a 
great  extent  of  country  the  soil  is  volcanic ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Shan-see  there  are 
many  volcanic  vents  emitting  sulphureous 
compounds, — solfataras,  as  they  are  called, 
— which  are  turned  to  economical  uses  by 
the  inhabitants. 
Parallel  to  these  series  of  mountain-groups 


in  China,  there  flow  a  great  number  of 
streams,  which  mostly  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  the  immense  rivers, —  Yangtst-kiang,  the 
Blue  llivcr,  and  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River.  Both  take  their  rise  in  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Tibet,  between  the  parallels  of 
34°  and  35°  north  latitude.  Their  mouths 
also  are  at  no  great  distance  from  one  an- 
other ;  but  during  their  course  they  leave 
between  them  a  prodigious  tract  of  country, 
filled  up  by  the  tributary  valleys  of  either 
stream.  As  the  Chinese  geographers  class 
the  mountains  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
and  distinguish  five  principal  ones,  whose 
positions  they  describe  mostly  according 
to  historical  tradition,  so  also  they  mention 
four  rivers  under  the  name  of  Ssetou,  "  The 
Four  Flowings,"  namely,  the  Kiang,  the 
Ho,  the  Houi,  and  the  Tsi.  To  these  must 
be  added  a  considerable  number  of  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  sea,  but  which  do  not 
equal,  either  in  length  or  volume,  the  tribut- 
aries of  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Rivers. 

There  are  in  China  several  great  lakes, 
amongst  which  are  distinguished  five  prin- 
cipal ones  ;  namely,  the  Lake  Toung-ting, 
on  the  confines  of  Hoo-nan  and  Hou-pih  ; 
secondly,  the  Lake  Poyang,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-see  ;  thirdly, lake  Honng-tse, 
in  Kiang-su  ;  fourthly,  the  Si-hou,  or  West- 
ern Lake,  in  Che-kiang  ;  and  fifthly,  Lake 
Tai-hou,  or  the  Great  Lake,  on  the  borders 
of  Kiang-su  and  Che-kiang.  There  are 
also  other  smaller  and  less  celebrated  lakes, 
principally  in  Yun-nan. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  a  country  that 
extends  from  the  tropic  to  56°  of  latitude, 
must  of  course  differ  excessively  in  the 
different  provinces ;  and  it  does  in  fact  pre- 
sent every  variety  of  the  temperate,  and 
some  also  of  both  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones. 
The  province  of  the  Black  River  has  winters 
like  those  of  Siberia,  and  the  heat  of  Canton 
is  equal  to  that  of  Hindoostan.  The  traveller 
sees  reindeer  in  the  north,  and  elephants  in 
the  south. 

Between  these  two  extremes  is  found 
every  variation  of  temperature  and  climate. 
Thus,  at  Pekin,in  latitude  40°,  the  thermo- 
meter falls  during  the  three  winter  months 
to  30°  below  zero,  and  rises  in  summer  to 
85°  of  heat.  At  Canton,  lat.  23°,  the  mean 
temperature  is  69°.  The  air  in  China  is 
mostly  very  salubrious,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  most  general  cultivation, 
at  least  all  over  the  southern  parts,  is  that 
of  rice.  This  advantage  may  no  doubt  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  happy  arrangement 
of  the  great  basins  being  open  to  the  most 
healthy  winds,  but  also  partly  to  the  wise 
measures  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  in  the  cultivation  of  the  banks 
of  the  lakes  and  marshy  lands,  procuring  a 
free  passage  for  the  waters  of  rivers  and 
streams,  and  subjecting  to  judicious  man- 
agement the  work  of  irrigation,  which  so 
materially  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  and  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 

Natural  productions. —  The  entire  surface 
of  China  may  be  divided  into  three  zones, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  of  which  the 
temperature  and  products  are  very  different. 
The  northern  zone  extends  to  the  35th  pa- 
rallel, and  does  not  pass  to  the  south  beyond 
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the  lower  valley  of  the  Yellow  River.  The 
climate  here  is  much  too  severe  for  tea, 
rice,  or  the  common  mulberry ;  the  land  is 
mostly  sown  with  millet  and  barley,  which 
resist  the  cold  better  than  wheat.  A  great 
many  iron  ores,  and  considerable  beds  of 
coal,  are  also  found  here.  This  precious 
combustible  is  indeed  found  almost  all  over 
China ;  and  especially  in  the  province  of 
Kan-su.  It  is  employed  for  the  common 
fuel,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
lime,  &c.  The  central  zone,  bounded  by  the 
27th  or  26th  parallel,  and  the  mountains  of 
Nan-ling,  has  nvuch  milder  winters  than  the 
northern,  and  the  rice  and  wheat  are  ex- 
cellent there.  It  possesses,  too,  the  better 
kinds  of  tea  ;  the  mulberry,  the  cotton-tree, 
the  jujube,  the  orange-tree,  the  sugar-cane, 
which  was  imported  from  India  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  bamboo,  which  is  found, 
indeed,  as  far  as  lat.  38°,  and  which  has 
been  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes.  The  eastern  part  of  this 
favoured  zone  is  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  cotton ;  the  middle  of  it 
passes  for  the  granary  of  China,  and  might 
feed  the  whole  country  from  its  enormous 
harvests  of  rice  ;  the  west  is  rich  in  woods 
fit  for  building.  The  southern  zone,  bordered 
by  the  sea,  has  the  same  natural  productions 
as  these,  but  not  generally  of  as  good  a 
quality,  as  the  temperature  is  much  higher. 
Numerous  metalliferous  deposits  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  both  zones:  gold  and 
silver  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and 
west ;  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  in  the  central 
province  of  Kiang-see ;  and  mercury  in 
abundance  in  various  forms.  Finally,  the 
mountains  of  the  south-west,  in  Yun-nan 
and  Kwei-choo,  are  said  to  be  rich  in 
metals  of  all  kinds.  There  are  also  found 
in  China,  the  lapis-lazuli,  the  ruby,  ;the 
emerald,  the  corindum,!  quartz ;  ollaris 
stone,  of  which  vases,  and  especially  ink- 
stands, are  made  ;  steatite,  various  kinds  of 
schist,  jasper,  and  serpentine,  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  musical  instruments ;  and  the 
precious  green-stone  called  jade,  and  by 
the  Chinese,  who  set  a  high  value  on  it,  Yu. 
It  is  found  in  Thai-tong,  in  the  province  of 
Shan-see,  but  most  of  these  stones  come  from 
Khoten,  and  are  brought  from  Tartary  by 
the  Bukharians. 

China  has  a  great  number  of  native  ani- 
mals, amongst  which  are  several  that  are 
little,  or  not  at  all,  known  in  Europe. 
Horses  are  small,  and  not  so  valuable  as  in 
some  other  countries.  In  the  north  are 
found  the  camel  of  Bactriana,  the  buffalo, 
various  kinds  of  bears,  the  badger,  the  rat, 
a  particular  kind  of  tiger,  and  several  spe- 
cies of  the  leopard  and  panther. 

The  ox  is  less  common  than  in  Europe, 
and  the  pig  is  smaller  than  the  European. 
There  are  several  species  of  dogs  with  black 
tongues.  The  cat  is  domesticated,  especially 
a  tail-less  kind,  very  common  in  the  south  ; 
and  the  white  variety,  with  silky  hair,  is 
not  unknown. 

There    are    several    species   of   rodentia, 

1  A  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  hardest 
after  the  diamond. 


some  of  which,  indeed,  swarm  so  as  to  be- 
come a  perfect  scourge,  and  traverse  the 
country  in  immense  troops.  The  jerboa, 
the  flying-squirrel,  the  otter,  and  the  sable, 
are  found  in  the  forests ;  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  oriental  tapir  inhabit  the  western 
parts  of  Kwang-see,  Yun-nan,  and  Sze- 
chouen.  Many  kinds  of  stags,  goats,  and 
antelopes,  the  musk  deer,  and  other  less 
known  ruminants,  people  the  forests  and 
mountains,  particularly  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces. In  the  south-west  are  also  found 
many  of  the  quadrumana,  and  even  some 
large  kinds  of  monkeys,  nearly  related  to 
the  ourang-outang.8 

Of  all  the  native  productions  of  China,  the 
most  characteristic  (as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant) is  the  tea-plant — respecting  which, 
however,  we  can  do  little  more  than  refer 
the  reader  to  the  full  and  interesting  details 
given  in  Mr.  Fortune's  entertaining  volume.3 
The  tea- plant  grows  chiefly  in  the  south- 
eastern provinces,  between  the  27th  and 
31st  parallels,  though  it  is  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  shrub  of 
moderate  size,  which  produces  a  small 
white  flower;  there  are  two  principal  va- 
rieties of  the  plant,  either  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  both  the  black  and  green 
teas  of  commerce — the  differences  between 
which  depend  upon  the  varieties  of  soil  and 
culture,  the  season  at  which  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  gathered,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  preparation  which  they  afterwards 
undergo.  Three  gatherings  of  the  leaves 
are  usually  made  during  the  year :  the  first 
of  these  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  April, 
the  second  about  Midsummer,  and  the  third 
during  August  and  September.  The  black- 
tea  district  is  principally  in  the  maritime 
province  of  Fokien,  (in  the  western  portion 
of  which  are  the  famous  Bohea  Mountains,) 
and  that  of  the  green  teas  in  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  Che-kiang,  a  little  fur- 
ther north. 

"  The  cup 

That  cheers,  but  not  inebriates," 

is,  as  may  be  supposed,  an  object  of  uniform 
demand  in  China,  and  in  all  the  countries 
that  own  the  sway  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
— Tibetan  or  Mongolian  alike.  Tea  is  the 
one  great  beverage  of  Eastern  Asia,  and 
huge  draughts  of  it  are  swallowed  down,  to 
console  and  to  re-invigorate  the  Chinaman 
in  his  cottage  or  pagoda,  the  wandering 
Mongol  in  his  desert  home,  the  Lama  in  his 
Buddhist  convent.  The  Chinese  generally 
pr*epare  the  beverage  merely  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  the  leaves,  drinking  the 
infusion  without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
milk  or  sugar :  occasionally,  however, 
sugar  is  used,  with,  of  course,  the  attendant 
spoon.  Mr.  Fortune,  indeed,  thinks  it  is  a 
question  whether  western  nations  are  not. 
indebted  to  the  Chinese  for  the  mode  of 
making  tea  in  common  practice,  as  well  as 
for  the  tea  itself. 


2  The  Chinerc  Empire,  &c.    By  M.  Hue.  (Lon- 
don, 1855.) 

3  Journey  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China.  ( Lon- 
don, 1852.) 
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SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions,  towns,  4c — The  details  of  Chi- 
nese topography,  according-  to  the  elaborate 
accounts  of  native  compilers,  are  sufficiently 
voluminous,  but  they  need  not  detain  us 
long.  They  possess,  indeed,  little  interest 
for  the  general  reader.  The  names  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Celestial  Empire — 
with  endless  repetition  of  similar  syllabic 
terms— are  for  the  most  part  un-euphonious 
to  European  ears  ;  and  (which  is  of  more 
note)  they  are  associated  with  no  events 
which  awaken  emotions  of  interest  in  Euro- 
pean intelligence.  It  is  in  the  association  of 
place  with  event  that  the  interest  of  geogra- 
phy consists :  it  is  this  that  imparts,  in  lands 
of  historic  fame,  a  charm  to  so  many  a  local 
name  (appertaining,  it  may  be,  to  obscure 
hamlet  or  busy  town,  to  ruined  temple  or 
grass-covered  battle-field)  which  would 
otherwise  fall  dully  upon  the  ear.  China 
has  its  own  traditions,  doubtless,  but  they 
are  far  removed  from  the  sympathies  of 
western  lands.  We  cannot  feel  for  the 
followers  of  Confucius,  or  the  devotees  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  the  enthusiasm  which  im- 
pels us  to  follow  the  traveller  who  explores 
regions  that  have  grown  old  amidst  the 
glories  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies, 
that  embody  the  graces  of  Grecian  art,  or 
exhibit  the  enduring  works  of  Home's 
sterner  sway. 

Another  reason  why  we  may  pass  briefly 
over  Chinese  topography  is  the  fact  of  the 
general  uniformity  which— in  this,  as  in 
everything  else— the  aspect  of  "the  flowery 
land"  exhibits.  The  description  of  one 
Chinese  town  would  serve,  in  most  respects, 
for  the  description  of  any  other.  In  this 
respect  the  Chinese  exhibit  a  like  uniform- 
ity to  the  Dutch,  and  the  land  of  bamboos, 
porcelain,  tea,  and  varnish,  displays,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean,  a  monotony 
of  architecture  similar  to  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  land  of  frogs  and  storks  beside 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  As  one  egg  is 
like  another  egg,  so  is  one  Chinese  town 
like  another  Chinese  town.  E  uno,  disce 
omnes :  it  is  M.  Hue  who  describes.  "  The 
public  edifices,  temples,  houses,  towns,  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  have  all  a  certain  char- 
acter peculiar  to  them  which  docs  not  be- 
long to  any  known  order  of  architecture; 
one  might  call  it  the  Chinese  style  ;  but  no 
one  could  have  an  exact  idea  of  it  without 
having  been  in  China. 

"  The  towns  are  almost  all  built  on  the 
same  plan  ;  they  are  usually  of  the  quadri- 
lateral form,  and  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  at  certain  distances, 
and  sometimes  also  by  ditches,  wet  or  dry. 
In  books  which  speak  of  China  it  is  said 
that  the  streets  are  broad  and  perfectly 
straight,  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  others 
are  narrow  and  toi'tuous,  especially  in  the 
cities  of  the  south.  We  have  seen  here 
and  there  some  exceptions,  but  they  are 
extremely  rare.  The  houses  in  town  as 
well  as  in  the  counti'y  are  low,  and  have 
seldom  more  than  one  story.  Those  of  the 
first  class  are  built  of  brick  or  painted  wood, 
varnished  on  the  outside,  and  roofed  with 
grey  tiles ;  the  second  are  of  wood  or  clay 


with  thatched  roofs.  The  buildings  of  the 
north  are  always  inferior  to  those  of  the 
south,  especially  in  the  villages.  In  the 
houses  of  the  rich  there  are  usually  several 
courts  one  behind  another,  and  in  the  last 
are  the  apartments  of  the  women  and  the 
maidens.  A  southern  aspect  is  always  pre- 
ferred. The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ments is  usually  occupied  by  windows,  in 
which  either  tale,  painted  in  various  de- 
signs, a  sort  of  transparent  shell,  or  white 
and  coloured  paper,  is  used  instead  of  glass. 
The  edges  of  the  roof  are  turned  up  to  form 
a  gutter,  and  the  corners  decorated  with 
dragons  and  other  fabulous  animals.  The 
shops  are  supported  by  pilasters  ornamented 
with  inscriptions  on  painted  and  varnished 
boards,  and  the  mixture  of  colours  produces 
from  a  distance  a  very  agreeable  effect. 
Very  few  private  houses  can  be  called  mag- 
nificent, though  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
some  public  edifices.  At  Pekin  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  palaces  of  the  princes  are 
raised  on  a  basement  and  covered  with 
varnished  tiles;  but  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  are  the  bridges,  towers,  and 
pagodas.  The  bridges  are  very  numerous, 
and  we  have  seen  some  stone  ones,  composed 
of  arches  of  great  strength  and  span,  that 
were  very  handsome  and  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance. At  a  short  distance  from  the 
towns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order, 
you  almost  always  see  a  more  or  less  lofty 
tower  standing  apart  and  solitary  like  a  co- 
lossal sentinel.  According  to  Indian  tradi- 
tion, when  Buddha  died  his  body  was  burnt, 
and  his  bones  divided  into  eight  parts,  which 
were  enclosed  in  so  many  urns,  to  be  de- 
posited in  towers  of  eight  floors. 

"  Thence  originate,  it  is  said,  these  towers, 
so  common  in  China  and  in  all  the  countries 
into  which  Buddhism  has  penetrated.  The 
number  of  these  floors  is  nevertheless  un- 
certain, and  their  form  is  also  very  variable. 
There  are  some  round,  some  square,  some 
hexagonal  or  octagonal,  and  they  are  built 
of  wood,  of  brick,  even  of  earthenware, 
like  that  of  Nankin,  the  ornaments  of  which 
being  of  porcelain  have  procured  for  it  the 
name  of  porcelain  tower.  Most  of  these 
monuments,  however,  are  now  falling  in 
ruins,  but  in  the  ancient  poems  are  found 
passages  which  attest  the  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence formerly  displayed  by  the  empe- 
rors in  their  construction 

"There  were  formerly,  according  to  the 
Chinese  books,  towers  of  white  marble,  of 
gilt  brick,  and  even  of  copper  ;  at  all  events 
in  part.  They  had  three,  five,  seven,  nine, 
even  thirteen  floors,  and  their  outward  form 
varied  as  much  as  their  internal  decoration. 
There  were  some  that  had  galleries  or  bal- 
conies diminishing  in  width  at  each  floor ; 
some  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
some  on  an  enormous  mass  of  steep  rocks, 
upon  which,  nevertheless,  trees  and  flowers 
were  made  to  grow,  and  where  you  saw  cas- 
cades and  water-falls.  The  ascent  to  the 
platform  on  which  they  were  built  was  by 
a  set  of  steps  roughly  cut,  and  winding 
round  the  sides  of  the  rock,  or  even  through 
it  by  vaults  and  caverns  imitated  from  those 
of  mountains,  and  suspended  like  them  over 
precipices. 
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"When  you  reached  the  platform  you 
found,  as  it  were,  enchanted  gardens  ;  and 
from  the  midst  of  these  rose  the  tower, 
which  must  have  been  of  considerable  beau- 
ty, to  judge  from  the  remains  still  existing. 

"The  pagodas,  or  idol  temples,  are  scat- 
tered all  over  China  with  incredible  profu- 
sion ;  there  is  no  village  that  does  not  pos- 
sess several  of  them,  and  they  are  seen  on 
all  the  roads,  and  even  in  the  fields.  The 
city  of  Pekin,  it  is  said,  possesses  ten  thousand 
of  them.  It  must  be  added  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  pagodas  do  not  differ  much 
from  other  buildings.  Very  often  they  are 
only  like  small  chapels,  in  which  there  are 
niches  with  idols  in  them,  and  vases  with 
burning  perfume. 

"  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  that  ex- 
hibit a  richness,  grandeur,  and  beauty 
worthy  of  much  admiration,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Temples  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
at  Pekin,  and  in  the  provinces  several  cele- 
brated pagodas  to  which  the  Chinese  make 
pilgrimages  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

"  The  ornaments  and  decorations  of  these 
temples  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  quite  in 
the  Chinese  taste,  and  full  of  caprice  and 
confusion;  and  the  paintings  and  sculptures 
have  little  artistic  merit,  as  the  arts  of  de- 
sign are  very  imperfectly  cultivated  in  China. 
The  painters  only  excel  in  certain  mechani- 
cal processes  relating  to  the  preparation  and 
application  of  colours  ;  in  their  composi- 
tions they  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
perspective,  and  their  landscapes  are  most 
distressingly  monotonous.  Their  best  per- 
formances are  in  miniatures  and  water- 
colours,  but  though  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
kind  of  beauty,  they  are  still  very  inferior 
in  style  to  the  most  mediocre  of  European 
paintings.  The  sculptures  in  the  pagodas 
have  often  merit  in  details,  but  want  both 
elegance  and  correctness  of  form.  The 
Chinese  assert  that  the  painters  and  sculp- 
tors of  former  times,  especially  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era,  were  greatly 


superior  to  those  of  the  present  day  ;  and  one 
may  be  tempted  to  subscribe  to  that  opinion, 
after  having  visited  the  old  curiosity  shops, 
where  you  find  articles  of  real  merit. 

"  Temples  of  any  great  antiquity  are  not 
found  in  China,  as  they  have  seldom  been 
built  strongly  enough  to  resist  the  ravages 
of  time,  or  wilful  injury  ;  when  they  decay 
they  are  usually  left  to  go  to  ruin  as  they 
may,  and  new  ones  built.  The  Song  dynasty, 
says  a  Chinese  proverb,  made  the  roads  and 
the  bridges,  the  Tang  the  towers,  the  Ming 
the  pagodas. 

"  We  may  add  that  the  present  dynasty, 
the  Tsing,  have  made  nothing,  and  do  not 
even  try  to  preserve  what  has  been  made  by 
others  In  considering  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  temples,  pagodas,  and  oratories, 
which  rise  in  all  parts  of  China,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  think  the  Chinese  a  very  re- 
ligious people,  but  on  looking  closely  at  the 
matter,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  these  ex- 
ternal manifestations  are  only  the  result  of 
old  customs,  and  no  indication  at  all  of  pious 
feelings  and  ideas.  The  Chinese  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  entirely  absorbed  in  material 
interest  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
life,  and  totally  indifferent  to  religion  in 
every  form." 

There  are  three  principal  orders  of  towns 
in  China,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  ram- 
parts, besides  those  of  inferior  degrees,  with 
numberless  villages  and  hamlets.  Towns  of 
the  first  order  are  distinguished  by  the  ter- 
minal foo  attached  to  their  name  ;  those  of 
the  second  class,  by  the  epithet  chow  (or 
cheou)  ;  those  of  the  third  order,  by  heen 
(or  tsien). 

China  proper  is  divided  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces, all  of  them  of  large  size — many  of 
them  vying,  in  this  respect,  with  the  prin- 
cipal  European  kingdoms.  The  names  of 
these  provinces,  with  their  area  and  popula- 
tion, are  given  in  the  following  Table : 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Inhab. 
to  sq. 
mile. 

Chief  Town, 

Pe-che-lee 

58,949 

28,000,000 

473 

Pekin. 

Shan-tung 

65,104 

29,000,000 

515 

Tse-nan-foo. 

Shan-see 

55,268 

14,000,000 

253 

Tae-yuen-foo 

Ho-nan 

65,104 

23,000,000 

353 

Kae-fung-foo. 

Kiang-su 

44,500 

38,000,000 

853 

Niankin. 

Ngan-hwei 

48,461 

34,000,000 

701 

Ngan-king-foo. 

Kiang-see 

72,176 

30,000,000 

421 

Nan-chang-foo. 

Che-kiang  . 

39,150 

26,000,000 

671 

Hang-chow-foo. 

Fo-kien  .... 

53,480 

14,700,000 

276 

Foo-chow-foo. 

Hou-pih 

70,150 

37,000,000 

525 

AVoo-chang-foo. 

Hoo-nan 

74,320 

18,600,000 

250 

Chang-cha-foo. 

Shen-see 

67,400 

10,000,000 

148 

Se-gan-foo. 

Kan-su    .... 

86,608 

15,000,000 

173 

Lan-chow-foo. 

Sze-chouen 

166,800 

21,000,000 

128 

Ching-too-foo. 

Kwang-tung  . 

79,456 

19,000,000 

214 

Canton  (Kwang-tung). 

Kwang-see 

78,250 

7,300,000 

93 

Kwei-lin-foo. 

Kwei-choo 

6!,  554 

5,000,000 

82 

Kwei-vang-foo. 

Yunnan     . 

108,969 

5,500,000 

51 

Yun-nan-foo. 

Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  I  called  the  Pei-ho,  Avhich  flows  into  the  Gulf 
is  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  China,  of  Pe-che-lee.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst 
a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  a  river  I  of  an  extensive    barren    and  sandy  plan, 
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and  its  external  appearance  is  unattract- 
ive. It  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
Great  Wall,  and  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  gulf. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  suburbs 
of  Pekin  is  said  to  be  twenty-five  miles,  and 
its  population  is  stated  to  number  two  mil- 
lions. It  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
separated  by  a  wall,  and  inhabited  respect- 
ively by  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese ;  the 
former,  or  Tartar  city,  contains  the  imperial 
palace,  which  is  of  immense  extent  and  em- 
braces magnificent  gardens. 

Nankin  (300,000  inhabitants)  lies  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  plain,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  silk,  paper,  and 
cotton  manufactures.  It  was  the  former 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  of  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present.  Nankin  contains  a 
celebrated  porcelain  tower,  or  pagoda.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Nankin,  near  the  lower  course 
of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  and  the  southern 
portion  yf  the  Imperial  Canal,  are  several 
large  and  populous  towns  ;  amongst  them 
are  Soo-chow ,  Shang -lute ,  Chu-poo ,  Hang-chow, 
and  Ning-po.  Hang-chow  is  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  canal,  and  has  upwards 
of  1,000,000  inhabitants;  Cha-poo  is  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  with  Japan.  Shang- 
hae  and  Ning-po  are  both  free  ports,  open 
to  traffic  with  all  nations,  and  the  former  is 
the  seat  of  an  immense  local  traffic. 

Several  islands  lie  off  this  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese coast ;  the  largest  of  them,  Chusan,  was 
taken  by  the  British  during  the  late  war, 
1841-42,)  and  retained  in  their  possession  for 
some  years.  It  has  since,  however,  been  re- 
linquished. The  surface  of  Chusan  consists 
of  alternate  hills  and  valleys  :  the  whole 
island  is  fertile  and  densely  populated. 

Fuh-chow,  on  the  river  Min,  considerably 
to  the  southward,  and  Amoy,  on  an  island 
further  to  the  south-west,  (both  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien,)  are  commercial  cities  of 
some  importance,  and  are  now  free  ports. 

Canton,  until  recently  the  sole  emporium 
of  the  tea-trade,  and  the  only  port  which 
foreign  nations  'were    allowed    to  visit,  is 
better  known  to  Europeans  than  any  other 
place  in  China.     Yret,  even  here,  the  actual 
intercourse  with  Chinese    subjects    seldom 
extended  beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the 
foreign  factories,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
and  rarely  penetrated  within  its  walls.    Can- 
i  ton  stands  beside  the  lower  course  of  the 
|  Choo-kiang,  (or  Pearl  River,)  at  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles  above  the  sea.     The  es- 
I  tuary  of  this  river  is  called  by  Europeans 
!  the  Bocca  Tigris.    Of  many  miles  breadth  at 
!  its  entrance,  it  contracts  about  half-way  up 
j  towards  the  great  Chinese  city, and  for  some 
I  miles  before  Canton  is  reached,  the  stream  is 
!  narrowed  by  the  islands  of  Whampoa,  Ha- 
;  nan,  and    others.      It  is   still,  however,  a 
broad  stream,  and  is  always  crowded  with 
boats,  in  which  (or  upon  rafts  constructed 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  houses)  vast  numbers 
of  the  people    find   a  residence.     Between 
Whampoa  and  Canton   the   banks  are  en- 
livened by  villages  and  pagodas,  and  every- 
thing indicates    the  proximity  of  a  great 
commercial  city. 


A  part  of  Canton  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
said  to  embrace  a  circuit  of  six  miles:  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  town  is  about  ten  miles.  Sixteen  gates 
— all  shut  at  night,  and  under  strict  guard 
both  day  and  night— lead  into  the  walled 
portion  of  the  city.  There  are  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  streets  —  generally 
narrow  and  crooked — many  of  them  so  nar- 
row as  to  be,  in  fact,  mere  alleys  or  lanes. 
The  shops  are  gay-looking,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  wares  of  every  description, 
and  numberless  are  the  occupations  carried 
on  in  the  open  air. 

Canton  is  still  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China,  and  is  also  a  great 
seat  of  manufacturing  industry  :  its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million. 

In  1842,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Britain,  four  other  ports,  besides  Can- 
ton, were  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations.  These  were  Shang-hae,  Ning  po, 
Fuh-chow,  and  Amoy,  mentioned  above. 
Only  two  of  them,  however, — Shang-hae 
and  Amoy  (principally  the  former; — have 
hitherto  attracted  any  considerable  share  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  of  China  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  of  vast  size  ;  they 
are,  however,  little  known  to  Europeans. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  surpass  in  size  or  im- 
portance the  neighbouring  cities  of  Han- 
yang, You-chang,  and  Han-keou,  all  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yang-tsze  or  Blue  River,  and 
only  divided  by  its  broad  and  impetuous 
stream.  "  These  three  towns  (says  M.  Hue) 
standing  in  a  triangle,  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other, and  only  separated  by  the  river,  form 
a  kind  of  heart,  from  which  the  prodigious 
commercial  activity  of  China  circulates  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  They  are  calculated 
to  contain  together  nearly  eight  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  they  arc  so  closely  con- 
nected by  the  perpetual  going  and  coining 
of  a  multitude  of  vessels,  that  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  form  one  !  " 

These  three  contiguous  towns  are  all 
situated  in  the  central  province  of  Hou-pih. 
The  neighbouring  province  of  Kiang-see 
contains,  besides  many  large  cities,  a  place 
called  Kin-te-ching,  (or  Kiaing  tiht'ehin,) 
situated  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Poyang  lake.  Kin-te-ching  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  porcelain  manufacture,  and  is 
said  to  number  upwards  of  a  million  of 
people  engaged  in  its  various  processes. 

The  large  island  of  Formosa,  or  Tae-wan, 
to  the  eastward  of  China,  is  divided  from 
north  to  south  by  a  range  of  high  moun- 
tains. The  western  side  of  Formosa  is  in 
the  possession  of  China,  and  produces  im- 
mense quantities  of  rice  and  sugar:  the 
town  of  Tae-wan,  the  capital,  is  on  this 
coast.  The  east  side  of  the  island  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  independent  tribes.  Good  coal 
has  been  found  upon  Formosa,  and  is  worked 
by  the  Chinese. 

The  island  of  Hainan,  off  the  south  coast, 
is  inhabited  by  rude  tribes  in  its  interior, 
which  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island  belongs  to 
the  Chinese. — The  Ladrone  Islands  are  an 
extensive  archipelago  which  adjoin  the 
coast    of  the  mainland,   westward   of   the 
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entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  numerous  robbers  and 
pirates  of  whom  they  are  the  resort. 

Two  nations — the  Portuguese  and  the 
British — possess  permanent  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canton,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  conducts  to  that  busy  and  ec- 
centric city.  To  the  former  belongs  Macao 
— to  the  latter,  Hong-kong. 

M\cao  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of 
an  island  of  that  name,  which  lies  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton 
river.  The  voyager  therefore  passes  it  upon 
his  left  as  he  enters  the  river.  The  town 
stands  upon  the  slopes  of  a  high  peninsula, 
which  is  connected  with  the  main  body  of 
the  island  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land — a 
barrier  which  Chinese  jealousy  of  the  stran- 
ger's intrusion  protects  by  rigid  guard.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  settlement  is  only  eight 
miles,  and  of  its  population — about  30,000 — 
the  great  majority  are  Chinese.  But  the 
position  of  Macao  is  important  commercially, 
and  the  surrounding  sea-breezes  render  it 
one  of  the  healthiest  localities  in  south-east- 
ern Asia.  The  grave  of  Camoens,  who  com- 
posed there  the  Lusiad,  confers  on  it  the 
classic  celebrity  which  genius  alone  imparts. 

Macao  has  belonged  to  Portugal  since 
1556,  when  the  reigning  emperor  of  China 
granted  the  permission  to  reside  there,  on 
condition  of  payment  of  proper  dues,  partly 
in  acknowledgment  of  services  which  the 
Portuguese  had  rendered  in  clearing  the 
neighbouring  coasts  from  pirates. 

Hong-Kong  is  situated  at  the  eastern  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  and 
forms  one  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands 
which  adjoin  that  portion  of  the  Chinese 
coasts. 

Hongkong  is  an  island  of  irregular  form : 
in  its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  it 
measures  about  nine  miles;  its  breadth 
varies  between  two  and  five  miles.  Its  area 
is  about  30  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  Hong-kong  is  moun- 
tainous:  a  range  of  heights  stretches  through 
the  middle  of  the  island,  the  principal  sum- 
mits of  which  exceed  1000  feet  in  altitude. 
Mount  Victoria,  the  highest  point,  is  1825 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  moun- 
tains descend  with  a  steep  declivity  towards 
the  northern  coast,  and  their  bases  nearly 
reach  the  sea- shore  in  that  direction;  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  is  less  rugged, 
and  contains  some  nearly  level  tracts,  though 
of  small  extent.  Water  is  abundant  in  the 
interior,  whence  deep  ravines  extend  on 
every  side  towards  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
hot  during  the  summer,  (the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  July  being  88°,)  but  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold  is  experienced  during  the  op- 
posi  te  season  of  the  year,  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  air  are  not  un fre- 
quent. The  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails  during 
the  summer  months,  but  the  mountains  shut 
out  the  northern  coasts  from  the  benefits  of 
its  influence.  During  this  season  the  air  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  island  is  unhealthy  ; 
the  rains  then  fall  in  torrents,  and  the  in- 
tense heat,  acting  upon  a  moist  and  undrain- 
ed  surface,  raises  abundant    vapours,  and 


causes  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
southern  half  of  the  island,  which  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  the  summer  monsoon,  is 
more  generally  healthy. 

In  1856,  the  population  of  Hong-kong 
comprised  (besides  European  residents) 
above  72,000  Chinese.  In  1841,  when  the 
island  was  first  occupied  by  Britain,  the  re- 
sident population  was  not  more  than  5000, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  smugglers  and 
lisln  rnien.  At  that  time  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  capital,  Victoria,  was  cover- 
ed with  brushwood.  But  the  trade  of  the 
island  is  now  considerable,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  Brit- 
ish India. 

The  town  of  Victoria  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  extending  for  a  length  of 
nearly  three  miles  along  the  beach.  It  has 
a  population  of  13,000. 

Hong-kong  constitutes  a  Crown  colony, 
under  a  governor  who  has  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  British  trade  carried  on 
at  the  five  free  ports  of  China,  and  is  the 
head  of  their  consular  establishments. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Population.  —  According  to  official  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  Chinese  government,  as 
the  result  of  a  regular  census,  the  popula- 
tion of  China  amounts  to  the  enormous 
number  of  362,000,000— a  third  part  of  the 
entire  human  race.  Doubt  has  often  been 
thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  computa- 
tion, but  seemingly  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. A  population  of  362  millions,  upon  an 
area  of  1,300,000  square  miles,  gives  a  ratio 
of  scarcely  280  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  This,  although  a  high  proportion,  is 
much  below  the  average  of  England,  which 
has  335  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and 
nearly  a  third  lower  than  the  relative  popu- 
lation of  Belgium,  which  has  383  inhabit- 
ants to  every  square  mile. 

The  general  aspect  of  China,  wherever 
Europeans  have  penetrated  within  it,  indi- 
cates a  higher  ratio  of  population  than  is 
generally  displayed  either  in  England  or  in 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  highways 
which  connect  the  principal  towns  of  China, 
seem  literally  to  swarm  with  human  life. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  are  great  towns, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  mil- 
lions, of  inhabitants,  so  numerous.  This  is 
the  uniform  testimony  of  observers  of  every 
class  ;  to  such  testimony  we  may  add  that 
recently  furnished  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent of  observers,  Sir  John  Bowring,  ac- 
cording to  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  official  statements  in  any  way 
exaggerate  the  reality.  "  There  has  (writes 
our  authority)  been  no  official  census  taken 
since  the  time  of  Kia  King,  forty-three  years 
ago.  Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
accuracv  of  these  returns,  which  give 
362.000,000  as  the  total  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  China.  I  think  our  greater 
knowledge  of  the  country  increases  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  approximative  cor- 
rectness of  the  official  document,  and  that 
Ave  may  with  tolerable  safety  estimate  ths 
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present  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  as 
between  350,000,000  and  400,000,000  of  human 
beings.  The  penal  laws  of  China  make  pro- 
vision for  a  general  system  of  registration  ; 
and  corporal  punishments, generally  amount- 
ing to  a  hundred  blows  of  the  bamboo,  are 
ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  neglect 
to  make  the  proper  returns." 

The  constant  flow  of  emigration  from 
China,  contrasted  with  the  complete  absence 
of  immigration  thither,  is  striking  evidence 
of  the  redundancy  of  the  population.  This 
emigration  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
two  provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and  Fokien 
(which  together  represent  a  population  of 
34  or  35  millions)  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  a 
number  nearer  three  than  two  millions  from 
them  alone  are  located  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  Chinese  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  two  hundred  thousand  of  whom  are 
located  in  the  Siamese  capital,  Bank  ok. 
Chinese  crowd  all  the  islands  of  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  In  Java  alone  there  are 
136,000.  Cochin-China,  again,  teems  with 
the  natives  of  the  flowery  land.  Multitudes 
of  Chinese  annually  emigrate  to  Australia, 
California,  the  Philippines,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  western  coasts  of  central  and 
southern  America— some  to  the  British  Is- 
lands in  the  West  Indies.  At  Singapore  the 
influx  of  Chinese  amounts  to  ten  thousand 
annually,  only  a  fifth  part  of  that  number 
returning  to  China. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  popula- 
tion of  China  is  grouped  under  four  heads — 
1.  Scholars  ;  2.  Husbandmen;  3.  Mechanics; 
and  4 .  Merchants.  There  is  a  numerous  class 
who  are  considered  as  almost  social  out- 
casts, «uch  as  stage-players — professional 
gamblers — beggars — convicts — outlaws,  and 
others ;  and  these  probably  form  no  part  of 
the  population  returns.  To  every  decade  of 
life  the  Chinese — whose  language  and  litera- 
ture abound  in  flowery  metaphor  —  apply 
some  special  designation.  The  age  of  10 
is  called  "the  Opening  Decree  ; "  20, "  Youth 
Expired;"  30,  "Strength  and  Marriage;" 
40,  "  Officially  Apt ; "  50, "  Error-knoAving ;"  1 
60,  "  Cycle-closing  ;  "  70,  "  Rare  bird  of 
jage;"  80,  "  Rusty-visaged;"  90,  "  Delay  - 
led;"  100,  "Age's  extremity."2 

Industrial  pursuits. — The  industry  of  the 
'  Chinese  is  truly  marvellous.  Without  it, 
indeed,  so  enormous  a  population  could 
never  find  the  means  of  stipporting  life, 
i  Every  part  of  the  country  teems  with  the 
!  evidences  of  labour,  carefully  and  ela- 
!  borately  bestowed,  and  upon  the  pursuits  of 
j  agriculture,  manufactivres,  and  trade,  alike. 
I  Agriculture  occupies  necessarily  a  high 
|  place  in  Chinese  esteem.  Not  only  are  the 
i  plains  and  villages  cultured  with  care, 
;  but  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  every- 
|  where  formed  into  terraces  ;  and,  by  means  of 
j  irrigation,  combined  with  the  extensive  use 
[  of  artificial  manures,  every  foot  of  ground 
i  that  can  possibly  be  made  available  for  the 
production  of  crops  is  brought  into  use. 

l  "  At  forty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool, 

Knows  it  at  fifty,  and  reforms  his  plan  " — 

says  a  western  poet.     How  like— notwithstanding 

all  dissimilarities  of  p limate  and  usage — are  the 

East  and  the  West !  How  single  the  human  heart, 


"  Although  (says  M.  Hue)  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire  cannot  all 
be  placed  on  the  same  rank  for  fertility  and 
the  value  of  their  productions,  it  may  never- 
theless be  said  that  on  the  whole  China  is 
an  admirably  fertile  country,  and  cultivati  d 
with  remarkable  intelligence.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  agriculture  been 
so  highly  honoured;  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity it  has  been  placed  in  the  first  rank 
among  various  kinds  of  industry.  It  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  greatest  moralists, 
such  as  Confucius  and  Meng-tze  ;  the  magis- 
trates have  constantly,  in  their  proclama- 
tions, recommended  the  people  to  be  assidu- 
ous in  the  culture  of  the  fields,  ond  the 
head  of  the  state,  the  emperor,  never  fails 
to  render  homage  to  agricultural  labour, 
at  the  opening  of  each  year,  by  a  public 
ceremonial  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century  before  our  era.  On  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  the  Chinese  moon,  that  is  to 
say,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  monarch 
goes  to  the  sacred  field,  accompanied  by 
three  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nine  presi- 
dents of  courts,  a  great  number  of  other 
functionaries  of  secondary  rank,  and  several 
labourers.  Having  offered  sacrifice  upon  an 
earthen  altar,  he  himself  lays  his  hand  up- 
on the  plough  and  traces  a  certain  portion 
of  the  furrow  :  following  his  example,  the 
princes  and  ministers,  each  in  their  turn, 
guide  the  plough,  and  trace  some  furrows; 
and  then  the  labourers  complete  the  tillage 
of  the  field. 

"  A  similar  solemnity  takes  place  in  every 
province,  the  governor  taking  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  proceeding  with  his  prin- 
cipal officers  to  the  field  to  be  cultivated. 
Whatever  influence  the  government  and  the 
mandarins  may  have  in  the  matter,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Chinese  profess  a  great  esteem 
for  agriculture,  and  public  opinion  ennobles 
in  some  measure  all  that  relates  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  fields.  How  many  times  have 
we  seen  on  the  roads  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces rich  farmers,  sometimes  wearing 
silken  robes,  standing  waiting  gravely  with 
a  three-pronged  pitchfork  the  passage  of  the 
carts  and  caravans  of  mules,  in  order  to 
collect  the  dung.  It  was  evident  there  was 
in  their  eyes  nothing  mean  and  despicable  in 
the  occupation,  and  the  travellers  manifest- 
ed no  surprise  at  it.  The  very  word  made 
use  of  for  this  action  is  elegant  and  dignified; 
it  signifies  literally  to  gather  ;  thus  you  gather 
flowers,  or  the  dung  of  horses — the  expres- 
sion is  always  the  same. 

"  Chinese  agriculture  is,  from  the  great 
division  of  territorial  property,  seldom  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  There  are  indeed, 
in  the  north,  farms  of  considerable  extent, 
but,  whether  the  cultivation  be  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  the  Chinese  use  only  the  most 
simple  instruments.  Their  ploughs  are  fre- 
quently without  any  fore- wheel,  and  only 
turn  up  the  earth  a  very  little  way. 

"  In  the  south,  the  rice-fields  are  usually 
tilled  with  buffaloes,  called  '  aquatic  oxen.' 

and  the  philosophy  which  springs  from  the  heart, 
beneath  every  sky ! 

2  Sir  .Tolin  Buwring,  in  Athenaeum,  No.  1464. 
(1855.) 
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"  In  the  north, our  common  domestic  oxen 
are  made  use  of,  as  well  as  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  ;  and  more  than  once  it  happened 
to  us  to  see  a  plough  drawn  by  a  woman, 
while  her  husband  walked  behind  and 
guided  it.  Pitiable  it  is  to  see  the  poor 
things  sticking  their  little  feet  into  the 
ground  as  they  go,  and  drawing  them  pain- 
fully out  again,  and  so  hopping  from  one  end 
of  the  furrow  to  the  other.  One  day  we  had 
the  patience  to  wait  a  long  while  at  the  side 
of  a  road,  to  watch  whether  the  poor  labour- 
ing wife,  who  was  drawing  the  plough,  was 
allowed  from  time  to  time  to  rest  herself, 
and  we  saw  with  pleasure  that  there  was  a 
cessation  of  work  at  the  end  of  each  furrow. 
The  husband  and  wife  then  sit  down  in 
pastoral  fashion,  on  a  little  hillock,  under 
the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree,  and  refresh 
themselves  by  smoking  their  pipes. 

"  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  Chinese 
prepare  their  lands,  and  especially  their 
rice-fields,  with  human  manure,  which  they 
spread  over  them  in  profusion.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  by  this  means  they  give  a 
strong  impulse  to  vegetation ;  but  it  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  rural  produce  under 
this  system  is  of  a  less  salubrious  nature, 
and  it  may  be  that  to  this  cause  is  attribut- 
able the  existence  of  several  maladies  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  that  are  un- 
known in  the  north.  Without  being  aware 
of  the  value  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  this 
kind  of  manure,  one  would  hardly  reconcile 
with  their  known  character  the  liberality 
with  which  countless  small  buildings  are 
provided  in  all  parts  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  There  is  no  town  or  village 
where  the  most  eager  competition  does  not 
take  place  on  this  point.  On  the  least  fre- 
quented roads,  in  the  most  desert  places, 
you  are  astonished  to  find  these  small  edi- 
fices, built  of  straw,  clay,  or  even  stone. 
You  would  really  suppose  yourself  in  a 
country  where  solicitude  for  objects  of  public 
interest  was  carried  even  to  excess  ;  but,  in 
reality,  self-interest  is  the  motive  power 
that  has  been  at  work  in  the  j production  of 
these  useful  institutions. 

"When  you  enter  a  Chinese  Camlet,  or  ap- 
proach a  farm,  you  are  often  suddenly  struck 
by  a  horrible  stench  that  threatens  to  suffo- 
cate you.  Not  that  healthy,  though  some- 
what powerful,  odour  that  escapes  from 
cow-houses  and  sheep-folds,  but  an  atrocious 
mixture  of  all  that  is  disgusting.  The 
Chinese  have,  indeed,  such  a  passion  for 
human  manure  of  all  kinds,  that  the  barbers 
even  save  the  croppings  of  beards,  and  the 
cuttings  of  nails,  and  sell  them  to  farmers  to 
enrich  the  soil. 

"  Small  cultivators  in  China  often  employ 
spade  husbandry  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  neat  condition  of  their  fields, 
from  which  they  remove  every  weed  with 
the  most  invincible  patience.  The  ground 
must  be  bad  and  sterile  indeed  if  they  can- 
not succeed  in  making  it  produce  something. 
In  places  too  dry  for  the  culture  of  rice 
they  sow  the  sweet  potato,  hemp,  and  cotton  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  corner  quite  unproductive, 
they  plant  in  it  some  useful  trees,  the  mul- 
berry, the  tallow-tree,  or  at  least  some  pines 
for  turpentine.     The  Chinese  farmer  is  in- 


credibly anxious  about  his  harvest;  if  he 
dreads  that  a  violent  wind  may  shake  out 
the  grains  of  rice  by  lashing  the  ears  one 
against  another,  he  binds  several  stalks  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  sheaf,  so  as  to  make 
them  afford  each  other  a  mutual  support, 
and  check  the  ravages  of  the  wind.  In 
irrigation  also  they  display  great  industry, 
often  carrying  the  water  through  bamboo 
tubes  up  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are 
cut  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  to  the  very 
top.  They  have  a  thousand  contrivances  in 
times  of  drought  to  spread  the  waters  of 
rivulets  and  ponds  over  their  fields,  and 
enable  them  to  flow  off  again  when  the  in- 
undation is  too  great.  They  make  use 
chiefly  of  chain-pumps,  which  they  put  in 
motion  with  their  feet,  and  which  send  the 
water  from  one  reservoir  to  another  with 
great  rapidity.  Sometimes  they  fix  at  the 
edges  of  streams  large  wheels  of  extreme 
lightness,  which  a  very  slight  current  is 
sufficient  to  turn.  These  wheels  are  most 
ingeniously  constructed,  and  surrounded 
with  vessels  that  take  up  the  water  from  the 
rivulets  and  pour  it  into  large  wooden  tanks, 
whence  it  afterwards  runs  through  little 
rills  over  the  fields." 

Many  provinces  are  so  fertile,  and  culti- 
vated with  so  much  care  and  skill,  that  three 
harvests  a  year  are  regularly  gathered. 
When  the  first  is  pretty  well  advanced,  they 
sow  the  second  in  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges,  so  that  there  are  two  different  crops 
in  the  same  field  at  the  same  time.  All  the 
cereals  known  in  Europe  are  found  in  China, 
and  even  exhibit  varieties  not  found  else- 
where. In  the  north,  barley  and  wheat  are 
more  especially  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  south, 
rice,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  basis  of  aliment  for  all.  It 
is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
throughout  the  empire  the  Chinese  live 
chiefly  on  rice  ;  in  the  north  and  west  it  is 
not  more  used  than  in  France.  It  is  only 
seen  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  then 
mostly  on  grand  occasions.  Wheat,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  Indian  corn,  millet,  form  the 
daily  food  of  the  people,  except  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kan-su,  where  bread  is  made  pre- 
cisely as  in  Europe ;  everywhere  else  they 
spoil  the  wheaten  flour,  eating  it  in  a  state 
of  unfermented,  half-done  paste,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  bun,  sometimes  pulled  out 
in  ribbons  like  macaroni.  Little  loaves 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  are  occasion- 
ally made,  but  merely  boiled  in  steam. 

Besides  possessing  the  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  Europe,  China  has  also  in  her 
vegetable  kingdom  a  rich  variety  of  other 
productions,  many  of  which  would  doubtless 
prosper  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  Europe. 
Amongst  the  most  celebrated  we  may 
mention  the  bamboo,  the  numerous  uses  of 
which  have  had  great  influence  on  the 
habits  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  mines  of  China  are  less  valu- 
able to  her  than  her  bamboos ;  and,  after 
the  rice  and  silk,  there  is  nothing  that 
yields  so  great  a  revenue.  The  uses  to 
which  the  bamboo  is  applied  are  so  many  and 
so  important  that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
the  existence  of  China  without  it.  It  issues 
from  the  ground  like  the  asparagus,  of  the 
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diameter  that  it  afterwards  remains  when 
grown.  The  bamboo  has  been  known  from 
the  remotest  times  in  China,  of  which  coun- 
try it  is  a  native  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
larger  kind  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
Sixty-three  principal  varieties  of  the  bam- 
boo are  counted  in  the  empire;  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  diameter,  height,  the 
distance  of  the  knots,  the  colour  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wood,  in  their  branches, 
leaves,  and  roots,  as  well  as  in  peculiar  and 
whimsical  conformations  which  are  per- 
petuated in  certain  species.  A  forest  of 
bamboos  will  yield  a  considerable  revenue 
to  its  proprietor,  if  he  knows  how  to  regulate 
the  cutting.  "  The  grandchildren  of  the 
bamboo,"  says  the  Chinese  proverb,  "  never 
see  their  grandmother;  but  the  mother  is 
never  separated  from  her  children." 

Amongst  the  useful  and  curious  vegetable 
productions  of  China,  exclusive  of  the  ob- 
ject of  most  active  commerce,  tea,  may 
be  counted  the  wax  tree;  the  tallow  tree; 
the  paper  mulberry;  the  li-tchi,  or  varnish 
tree;  the  loung-yen,  or  dragon's  eye;  the 
jujube;  the  star  anise  ;  the  cinnamon  tree, 
of  which  the  bark  is  very  thick  ;  the  orange, 
of  which  there  are  many  species  ;  the  med- 
lar, and  a  number  of  other  fruit-trees  pe- 
culiar to  the  southern  provinces  ;  the  tree- 
peony;  the  camellia;  the  hortensia,  brought 
from  China  by  Lord  Macartney ;  the  small 
magnolia;  many  kinds  of  roses  ;  the  odori- 
ferous Queen  Marguerite;  the  day  lily;  the 
rhubarb  ;  the  jin-chen,  or  ginseng  ; — and  a 
prodigious  diversity  of  their  flowers,  as  well 
as  the  cotton  tree,  and  a  great  number  of 
textile,  economical,  or  cereal  productions, 
which  would  deserve  to  be  naturalized  in 
Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  useful  vegetables  is  a 
branch  of  industry  to  which  the  Chinese 
have  always  especially  devoted  themselves; 
and  from  the  remotest  epoch  it  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  government,  and 
received  much  encouragement.  In  the 
most  populous  provinces  even  the  rivulets 
and  ponds  have  been  turned  to  productive 
account,  and  nutritive  aquatic  plants,  such 
as  the  tubers  of  the  Sagittarius  and  water- 
lily,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  such  won- 
derful use,  are  sown  in  them. 

Nor  is  the  manufacturing  industry  of  China 
less  conspicuous.  Since  time  immemorial 
the  Chinese  have  known  how  to  manufac- 
ture silk  stuffs  that  have  attracted  towards 
them  the  merchants  of  the  greater  part  of 
Asia.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  has 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
has  been  only  very  lately  surpassed  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  has  not  yet  been  equalled 
for  solidity  and  cheapness.  The  bamboo 
serves  for  the  fabrication  of  thousands  of 
articles ;  their  cottons  and  nankeens  are 
renowned  all  the  world  over  ;  they  excel  in 
making  flowered  satins,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  their  means,  they 
succeed  in  producing  the  most  varied  de- 
signs; their  crapes  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  imitate.  Besides  their  hempen 
cloths,  they  make  a  very  strong  kind  with 
a  sort  of  ivy  called  ho.    Their  furniture, 


I  their  vases,  their  instruments  and  tools  of 
every  kind,  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
ingenious  simplicity  in  many  respects  not 
undeserving  of  imitation. 
|  The  polarity  of  the  loadstone  had  been 
remarked  among  the  Chinese  2500  years  be- 
fore our  era,  although  no  result  favourable 
to  navigation  had  been  obtained  from  it. 
Gunpowder,  and  other  inflammable  sub- 
stances, which  they  make  use  of  for  fire- 
works of  a  very  effective  kind,  were  known 
from  a  remote  period ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  bombs  and  swivel  guns,  of  which 
they  taught  the  use  to  the  Tartars  in  the 
13th  century,  may  have  given  the  first  idea 
of  artillery  to  Europeans,  although  the 
form  of  the  guns  and  cannon  made  use  of 
at  present  was  brought  to  them  from  Fiance, 
as  the  names  given  to  them  attest.  In  all 
recorded  time  they  have  known  how  to 
work  in  metals,  make  musical  instruments, 
and  cut  and  polish  hard  stones.  Wood  en- 
graving and  stereotype  printing  date  in 
China  from  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  ; 
and  they  excel  in  dyeing,  embroidery,  and 
lacquered  work.  Very  imperfect  imitations 
are  produced  in  Europe  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  industry— their  lively  and 
unchangeable  colours,  their  fine  and  strong 
paper,  their  ink,  and  many  other  articles 
the  manufacture  of  which  requires  patience, 
care,  and  dexterity.  They  are  fond  of  imi- 
tating models  that  come  to  them  from  fo- 
reign countries,  and  they  copy  them  with 
the  most  exact  and  servile  fidelity. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that  manufac- 
turing industry,  like  everything  else  in 
China,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  visibly  de- 
clining from  day  to  day.  Many  important 
secrets  connected  with  it  are  lost,  and  the 
most  skilful  workman  would  now  be  incapa- 
ble of  producing  the  perfection  and  finish  so 
much  admired  in  the  works  of  past  ages. 
Thence  arises  the  immoderate  passion  of  the 
rich  Chinese  for  antiques — kon-tuon,  as  they 
call  them.  They  seek  with  avidity  for 
the  silks,  bronzes,  porcelain,  and  paintings 
of  ancient  date,  which  certainly  far  surpass 
more  modern  productions ;  for  not  only  do 
the  Chinese  of  the  present  day  invent  no- 
thing and  improve  nothing,  they  retrograde 
perceptibly  from  the  point  attained  a  long 
time  ago.     (Hue,  ibid.) 

Commerce. — In  so  far  as  the  export  trade 
is  concerned,  the  foreign  commerce  of  China 
is  almost  limited  to  the  tea-plant,  enormous 
quantities  of  which  are  supplied  to  other 
countries  —  Great  Britain  alone  receiving 
more  than  60,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Silk  and 
nankeen  stuffs,  with  porcelain,  lacquered 
wares,  ivory,  and  other  ornamental  works, 
are  also  exported,  but  not  to  any  considera- 
ble extent. 

The  imports  consist  of  manufactured 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  calicoes,  and 
chintzes,  from  Britain  and  other  European 
countries,  and  also  from  British  India, — 
opium  from  the  latter  country,— and  pepper, 
betel  (or  areca)-nuts,  camphor,  sandal- wood, 
ebony,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  with  edible 
birds'-nests,  and  tripang,  from  the  .Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  Opium  is  smoked 
by  nearly  all  classes,  and,  although  its  use 
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has  been  forbidden  by  the  government,  and 
the  traffic  in  it  declared  illegal, it  is  still  im- 
ported to  an  enormous  amount.  China  re- 
ceives annually  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
to  the  amount  of  £1,200,000  in  raw  cotton, 
and  above  £5,000,000  in  opium.  British 
manufactured  goods  have  been  introduced 
into  the  ports  of  Canton  and  Shang-hae  to 
the  amount  of  £1,320,000  in  cottons,  and 
£440,000  in  woollen  cloths.  But  China  needs 
rather  to  sell  than  to  buy,  and  only  accepts 
foreign  goods  as  a  means  of  favouring  her 
own  export  trade.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a 
caravan-traffic  with  Russia  by  an  overland 
route  across  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  traders  meeting  at  the 
towns  of  Maimatshin  and  Kiakhta,  upon 
the  common  frontier  of  the  empires. 

The  internal  traffic  of  China  is  enormous  ; 
great  part  of  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  rivers,  which  seem  literally  to  swarm 
with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  different  towns 
and  villages  is  active  and  constant.  The  Im- 
perial Canal  runs  through  the  plain  of  China 
for  a  length  of  700  miles,  and  is  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce,  effecting,  in  conjunction 
with  the  numerous  rivers,  a  navigable  com- 
munication through  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  country  from  north  to  south.  The 
roads  are  generally  narrow,  and  not  suited  to 
vehicles  of  any  magnitude. 

Another  great  public  work  (though  one  of 
little  real  utility)  is  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
which  extends  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  country  for  a  length  of  1250  miles, 
and  is  carried  alike  over  hills  and  valleys — 
its  elevation  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet,  with  the  character  of  the  ground.  It 
consists  of  an  embankment  of  earth,  faced 
with  stones  or  bricks,  and  is  generally  fif- 
teen feet  wide  at  the  top  ;  at  particular 
places  it  is  strengthened  by  projecting 
towers.  The  Great  Wall  was  built  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  intenued  to  protect 
the  country  against  the  invasion  of  the  Tar- 
tars ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

Government. — The  government  of  China  is 
an  absolute  monarchy :  the  emperor  being 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  deity,  and 
as  the  supreme  master  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects.  The  political  institu- 
tions of  this  immense  nation  have  been  very 
variously  regarded  by  different  writers. 
According  to  M.  Hue,  the  political  mechan- 
ism of  China  does  not  merit  either  the  in- 
vectives that  have  been  poured  out  on  its 
despotism,  or  the  pompous  eulogies  that 
have  been  pronounced  on  its  antique  and 
patriarchal  wisdom.  "Whatever  its  faults,  a 
constitution  that,  during  a  long  term  of 
ages,  has  preserved  a  third  of  the  human 
race  in  social  order  must  possess  at  least 
some  merits. 

The  idea  of  the  family  is  the  grand  prin- 
ciple that  serves  as  the  basis  of  society  in 
China.  Filial  piety,  the  constant  subject  of 
dissertation  to  moralists  and  philosophers, 
and  continually  recommended  in  the  pro- 
clamations of  emperors  and  the  speeches  of 
mandarins,  has  become  the  fundamental  root 
of  a.11  other  virtues. 

*  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  theory  that  the 
recent  pretender  had  taken  the  name  of  Tien-te, 


All  means  are  made  use  of  to  exalt  this 
sentiment,  so  as  to  make  of  it  an  absolute 
passion  ;  it  assumes  all  forms,  mingles  in 
all  actions,  and  serves  as  the  moral  pivot  of 
public  life.  Every  crime,  every  attempt 
against  the  authority,  property,  or  life  of 
individuals, is  treated  as  filial  disobedience; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  acts  of  virtue, 
devotion,  compassion  towards  the  unfortun- 
ate, commercial  probity,  or  even  valour  in 
battle,  are  referred  to  filial  piety: — to  be  a 
good  or  bad  citizen  is  to  be  a  good  or  bad 
son. 

The  emperor  is  the  personification  of  this 
grand  principle,  which  dominates  and  pene- 
trates more  or  less  deeply  in  all  strata  of 
society,  in  this  immense  agglomeration  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  individuals.  In  the 
Chinese  language  he  is  called  Hoang-te, 
August  Sovereign,  or  Hoang-chou,  August 
Elevation  ;  but  his  name  par  excellence  is 
Tlen-dze,  Son  of  Heaven. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  Confucius  and 
his  disciples,  the  great  movements  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  empire  are  solely  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  which  overthrows  some 
dynasties  and  substitutes  others.  Heaven  is 
the  true  and  only  master  of  the  empire,  it 
chooses  whom  it  pleases  as  its  representa- 
tive, and  communicates  to  him  its  absolute 
authority  over  the  people.  The  sovereignty 
is  a  celestial  mandate, — a  holy  mission  in- 
trusted to  an  individual  for  the  sake  of  the 
community,  and  withdrawn  from  him  as  soon 
as  he  shows  himself  forgetful  of  his  duty 
and  unworthy  of  his  high  office.  It  follows 
from  this  political  fatalism  that  in  epochs 
of  revolution  the  struggles  are  terrible, until 
some  decided  success  and  evident  superiority 
have  become,  for  the  people,  a  sign  of  the 
new  power,  when  they  submit  to  it  without 
hesitation. 

Heaven,  they  imagine,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, had  a  representative,  an  adopted  son  ; 
but  it  has  abandoned  him,  and  withdrawn 
its  credentials  ;  it  has  chosen  another,  and 
he  of  course  is  the  one  to  be  obeyed.  This 
is  the  whole  system.i 

The  emperor,  being  the  son  6f  Heaven, 
and  consequently,  according  to  the  Chinese 
expression,  Father  and  Mother  of  the  em- 
pire, has  a  right  to  the  respect,  the  venera- 
tion, the  worship  even,  of  his  children.  His 
authority  is  absolute;  it  is  he  who  makes 
and  abolishes  the  laws,  who  grants  privileges 
to  mandarins  or  degrades  them,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
who  is  the  source  of  all  administrative  and 
judicial  authority,  who  has  at  his  disposal 
the  whole  power  and  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire •,  in  one  word,  the  state  is  the  emperor. 
His  omnipotence,  indeed,  extends  even  fur- 
ther, for  he  can  transmit  this  enormous 
power  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  choose  his 
successor  among  his  children  without  any 
law  of  inheritance  imposing  a  restraint  upon 
him  in  his  choice. 

The  sovereign  power  in  China  is,  then,  in 
all  respects  absolute ;  but  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  for  that  reason  despotic.  It 
is  a  strong  and  vast  system  of  centralisation. 

The  emperor  is  the  head  of  an  immense 
that  is,  •«  Celestial  Virtue." 
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family;  and  the  absolute  authority  that  be- 
longs to  him  is  not  absorbed,  but.  delegated 
to  his  ministers,  who  in  their  turn  transmit 
their  powers  to  the  inferior  officers  of  their 
administrative  governments.  The  subdi- 
visions of  authority  thus  extend  gradually 
downwards  to  groups  of  families,  of  which 
the  fathers  are  the  natural  chiefs,  and  just 
as  absolute  within  their  sphere  as  any 
other.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this 
absolute  power,  being  thus  infinitely  di- 
visible, is  no  longer  equally  dangerous  ;  and 
besides,  public  opinion  is  always  ready  to 
check  any  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror, who  would  not  without  exciting 
general  indignation  dare  to  violate  the 
rights  of  any  of  his  subjects.  He  has  also 
his  private  and  general  councils,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  the  right  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  even  remonstrating  with 
him  on  matters  both  of  public  and  private 
concern.  One  may  read  in  the  annals  of 
China  how  the  censors  have  often  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty  with  a  freedom 
and  vigour  worthy  of  all  praise.  Finally, 
these  potentates,  the  objects  of  so  much 
homage  during  their  lives,  are  often  after 
death,  like  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  sub- 
jected to  a  trial,  the  verdict  from  which  is 
attached  to  their  name  and  descends  to  pos- 
terity. By  these  posthumous  means  only 
do  they  become  known  to  history  ;  and,  as 
they  are  always  either  eulogistic  or  satirical, 
they  serve  to  give  a  brief  estimate  of  the 
character  of  their  reign. 

The  greatest  counterpoise  of  the  imperial 
power  consists  of  the  literary  aristocracy,  or 
corporation  of  men  of  letters ;  an  ancient  in- 
stitution which  has  been  established  on  a 
solid  basis,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  at 
least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before 
our  eta.  It  may  be  said  that  the  administra- 
tion receives  all  its  real  and  direct  influence 
from  this  sort  of  literary  oligarchy. 

The  emperor  can  only  choose  his  civil 
agents  among  the  lettered  class,  and  in  con- 
formity with  established  arrangements. 
Every  Chinese  may  present  himself  for  the 
examination  for  the  third  literary  degree  ; 
and  those  who  obtain  this  may  then  become 
candidates  for  the  second,  which  opens  the 
way  to  official  employment.  To  fill  the 
higher  offices  the  prize  must  be  obtained  in 
the  competition  for  the  first  degree. 

It  seems,  doubtless,  a  magnificent  thing  to 
organize  the  government  of  a  great  empire 
by  literary  qualification  ;  but,  though  it  may 
be  a  subject  of  admiration,  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  all 
countries. 

The  emperor  is  recognised  by  the  laws  as 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  of  the  em- 
pire; but  this  is  a  mere  theory,  and  it  does 
not  hinder  the  property  in  land  from  being 
really  as  firmly  established  as  it  is  in 
Europe.  The  government,  in  fact,  only  pos- 
sesses the  right  over  it  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  the  taxes,  or  of  confiscation  for  state 
crimes. 

The  villages  ai*e  collectively  responsible 
to  the  exchequer  for  the  discharge  of  all 
fiscal  imposition,  and  they  have  at  their 
head  a  mayor,  called  Sian-yo,  who  is  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage. 


The  communal  organization  is  perhaps 
nowhere  else  as  perfect  as  in  China ;  and 
these  mayors  are  chosen  by  the  people,  with- 
out the  mandarins  presenting  any  candi- 
dates or  seeking  in  any  way  to  influence  the 
votes. 

The  corporation  of  lettered  men,  recruited 
every  year  by  the  method  of  examination, 
constitutes  a  privileged  class,  almost  the 
only  nobility  recognised  in  China,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  chief  strength  and 
nerve  of  the  empire.  Hereditary  titles 
only  exist  for  the  imperial  family,  and  for 
the  descendants  of  Confucius,  who  are  still 
Very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung. 

To  the  hereditary  titles  which  the  relations 
of  the  emperor  enjoy  there  are  attached 
certain  prerogatives,  as  well  as  a  very 
modest  allowance,  the  right  of  "wearing  a 
red  or  yellow  girdle,  of  putting  a  plume  of 
peacock's  feathers  in  their  caps,  and  of  hav- 
ing six,  eight,  or  twelve  bearers  to  their 
palanquins.  They  cannot,  more  than  any 
other  citizen,  pretend  to  any  public  office 
without  having  previously  taken  their  liter- 
ary degree  at  Pekin,  and  Moukdcn,  the 
capital  of  Manchooria.  These  Tartar  nobles 
may  often  be  seen  living  in  idleness  and 
penury  on  their  small  pensions,  and  having 
no  other  proof  to  show  of  their  illustrious 
origin  than  the  red  or  yellow  girdle.  A 
private  tribunal,  however,  is  charged  to 
govern  them  and  superintend  their  conduct. 
The  first  civil  and  military  mandarins 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
administration  or  in  war  receive  the  titles 
of  kuung, heon.phy,  tze,  and  nan  ;— which  may 
be  considered  as  corresponding  with  those  of 
duke,  marquess,  count,  baron,  and  knight. 
These  titles  or  grades  are,  however,  not 
hereditary,  and  give  no  right  to  the  sons  of 
the  individual  rewarded  by  them,  but,  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  very  curious,  they  may 
be  carried  back  to  his  ancestors.  This  cus- 
tom was  introduced  with  reference  to  the 
funeral  ceremonies  and  the  titles  that  the 
Chinese  bestow  on  their  defunct  relatives. 
An  officer  who  has  been  raised  in  rank 
by  the  emperor  cannot  accomplish  the 
funeral  rites  of  his  family  in  a  suitable 
manner  if  his  ancestors  have  not  been  de- 
corated with  a  corresponding  title.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  son  is  of  higher  rank  than  the 
father,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy 
and  attack  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
empire.  A  nobility  not  merely  confined  to 
the  individual,  but  even  retrograding  to  the 
ancestors,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  descendants,  appears  excessively  whim- 
sical to  the  people  of  western  nations,  and 
one  must  be  a  Chinese  to  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Nevertheless  (says  M.  Hue) 
it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
in  reality  it  may  not  be  the  better  plan  of 
the  two. 

All  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  are  divided  into  nine  orders, 
khion-ping,  distinguished  one  from  the  other 
by  certain  buttons,  or  rather  balls,  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  are  worn  above 
the  official  cap.  This  distinctive  ball  is  of 
plain  red  coral  for  the  first  order,  of  carved 
blue  for  the  second,  of  a  transparent  deep 
coral  stone  for  the  third,  of  pale  blue  for  the 
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fourth,  crystal  for  the  fifth,  of  some  opaque 
white  stone  for  the  sixth,  and  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  of  gilt  and 
wrought  copper. 

Every  order  is  subdivided  into  two  classes ; 
the  one  active  and  official,  the  other  super- 
numerary ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in 
the  balls.  All  the  official  personages  com- 
prised in  these  nine  orders  are  designated 
by  the  generic  term  of  kouang-fou.  The 
name  of  mandarin  is  unknown  to  the  Chi- 
nese; it  was  invented  by  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  visited  the  country,  and  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Portuguese  word 
"  inander,"  to  command,  out  of  which  they 
made  mandarin. 

The  administration  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire is  divided  into  three  parts; — the  supe- 
rior administration  of  the  empire,  the  local 
administration  of  Pekin,  and  that  of  the 
provinces  and  colonies. 

The  laws  of  China  are  in  general  severe ; 
for  trivial  offences  corporal  punishment 
(with  the  bamboo)  is  uniformly  inflicted, 
while  serious  crimes  nearly  always  meet 
with  death.  The  most  minute  attention  is 
exacted  to  a  vast  number  of  trivial  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  almost  every  action  of 
daily  life  is  subjected  to  the  keen  super- 
vision of  the  government  authorities.  Chi- 
nese justice  is  very  severe  upon  thieves 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The 
most  ordinary  punishments  are  fines,  the 
bastinado,  blows  on  the  face  with  thick 
leathern  soles,  the  cangue  or  portable  pillory, 
the  prison,  iron  cages  where  the  prisoner 
must  remain  in  a  crouching  attitude,  per- 
petual or  temporary  exile  into  Tartary,  and 
death  by  strangulation  or  decapitation. 
Rebels  are  cut  in  pieces,  or  mutilated  in  the 
most  horrible  manner.  Punishments  are 
mostly  inflicted  in  a  hasty  and  arbitrary 
way,  (with  little  opportunity  of  defence  on 
the  part  of  the  accused,  and  for  the  most 
part  at  the  caprice  of  the  mandarins,)  with 
the  exception  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
the  sentence  for  -which,  with  a  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions, must  have  the  ratification  of  the 
emperor. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
quietude,  order,  industry,  and  regularity, 
generally  prevail  throughout  China;  but 
the  vices  of  insincerity,  falsehood,  trickery, 
with  the  mutual  distrust  which  they  engen- 
der, are  found,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree, 
to  characterize  the  Chinese  nation.  Gam- 
bling is  a  favourite  amusement,  and  is  com- 
monly practised  by  all  classes.  The  Chinese 
are  also  exceedingly  fond  of  theatrical  en- 
tertainments. 

But  it  is  in  trade  that  the  genius  of  the  na- 
tives of  "the  flowery  land"  is  most  conspicu- 
ously seen.  "  The  Chinese,  par  excellence,  is  a 
man  installed  behind  the  counter  of  a  shop, 
waiting  for  his  customers  with  patience  and 
resignation,  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  ar- 
rival pondering  in  his  head,  and  casting  up 
on  his  little  arithmetical  machine,  the  means 
of  increasing  his  fortune.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  neglects  not  the  smallest  profit; 
the  least  gain  is  always  welcome,  and  he 
accepts  it  eagerly  ;  greatest  of  all  is  his  en- 


joyment when  in  the  evening,  having  well 
closed  and  barricaded  his  shop,  he  can  retire 
into  some  corner,  and  there  count  up  re- 
ligiously the  number  of  his  sapecks  and 
reckon  the  earnings  of  the  day.  The  Chi- 
nese is  born  with  this  taste  for  traffic,  which 
grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens 
with  his  strength.  The  first  thing  a  child 
longs  for  is  a  sapeck ;  the  first  use  that  it 
makes  of  its  speech  and  intelligence  is  to 
learn  to  articulate  the  names  of  coins ;  when 
his  little  fingers  are  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  pencil,  it  is  with  making  figures  that 
he  amuses  himself,  and  as  soon  as  the  tiny 
creature  can  speak  and  walk,  he  is  capa- 
ble of  buying  and  selling.  In  China  you 
need  never  fear  sending  a  child  to  make  a 
purchase ;  you  may  rely  on  it  he  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  cheated.  Even  the  plays 
to  which  the  little  Chinese  are  addicted  are 
always  impregnated  with  this  mercantile 
spirit;  they  amuse  themselves  with  keeping 
shop  and  opening  little  pawn-broking  estab- 
lishments, and  familiarize  themselves  thus 
with  the  jargon,  the  tricks,  and  the  frauds 
of  tradesmen.  Their  knowledge  in  all  that 
relates  to  commerce  is  so  clear  and  precoci- 
ous that  you  need  not  hesitate  to  coufide  to 
them  the  most  important  affairs,  and  to  give 
them  serious  business  of  this  kind  to  man- 
age at  an  age  when  children  are  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  their  playthings. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
enjoy  the  not  unmerited  reputation  of  being 
very  artful  and  knowing,  and  such  a  charac- 
ter will  of  course  play  a  great  part  in  mer- 
cantile affairs.  Volumes  might  be  written 
on  the  frauds,  more  or  less  ingenious  and 
audacious,  of  the  Chinese  merchants  ;  and 
the  habit  of  trickery  is  so  general,  the  fashion 
so  universal, that  no  one  is  offended  at  it;  it 
is  simply  a  method  of  showing  that  yoli  are 
clever  and  tvide  awake.  A  tradesman  is  often 
quite  proud  when  he  can  tell  a  story  of 
some  successful  piece  of  knavery.  It  is 
only  just  to  observe,  however,  that  this 
want  of  probity  and  good  faith  is  chiefly 
found  among  the  petty  traders ;  the  great 
commercial  houses  are,  on  the  contrary, 
most  remarkable  for  the  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  their  dealings  and  their  scru- 
pulous fidelity  to  their  engagements.  Euro- 
pean merchants  who  have  had  commercial 
transactions  with  China  are  unanimous  in 
extolling  the  irreproachable  probity  of  their 
conduct,  and  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  we 
fear  they  could  not  always  return  the  com- 
pliment. 

"The  only  legal  coinage  existing  in  China 
is  a  little  round  piece  made  of  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  pewter,  and  called  by  the  Chinese 
tsien,  and  by  the  Europeans  sapecks.  They 
are  pierced  through  the  middle  with  a  square 
hole,  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  passed 
on  a  thread.  A  string  of  a  thousand  of  these 
pieces  is  equivalent  usually  to  a  Chinese 
ounce  of  silver  ;  gold  and  silver  are  never 
coined  in  China ;  when  employed  for  larger 
purchases  than  can  be  paid  for  in  sapecks, 
they  are  weighed  like  any  other  commodity  ; 
sapecks  are  used  for  all  small  transactions, 
and  agreements  are  also  made  in  strings  of 
sapecks. 

"  The  Chinese  in  the  towns  generally  carry 
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with  them  little  scales  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing, and  weigh  all  the  money  they  give  or 
receive,  hank  notes, payable  to  the  bearer, 
are  also  used  throughout  the  empire ,  they 
are  issued  by  the  great  houses  of  business, 
and  accepted  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

"The  value  of  a  sapeck  is  about  half  a 
French  centime;  and  this  small  coinage  is 
an  incalculable  advantage  in  small  dealings. 
Thanks  to  the  sapeck,  one  may  traffic  in 
China  on  very  small  means.  One  may  buy  a 
slice  of  pear,  a  dozen  of  fried  beans,  a  few 
melon  seeds,  or  one  walnut,  or  one  may  also 
drink  a  cup  of  tea,  or  smoke  some  pipes,  for 
a  sapeck  ;  and  a  citizen  who  is  not  rich 
enough  to  afford  himself  a  whole  orange 
will  often  purchase  a  half.  This  extreme 
division  of  Chinese  coinage  has  given  birth 
to  an  infinity  of  small  occupations  that  af- 
ford a  subsistence  to  thousands  of  persons. 
With  a  capital  of  two  hundred  sapecks,  (ten 
pence  English,)  a  Chinese  will  not  hesitate 
to  commence  some  mercantile  speculation. 
The  sapeck  is  especially  an  immense  re- 
source for  those  who  are  asking  alms,  for  a 
man  must  be  poor  indeed  not  to  be  able  to 
give  a  beggar  a  sapeck."  l 

The  form  of  religion  most  prevalent  in 
China  is  Buddhism— that  is,  the  worship  of 
Boodh,  or  Fo,  as  he  is  there  termed :  but  no 
system  of  religion  is  publicly  recognised  by 
the  government,  and,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  there  is  a  general  indifference  to 
the  doctrines  of  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese.  The  people  of  "  the  central  king- 
dom" (as  they  delight  to  call  themselves) 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  concerns  of  this 
life.  The  Chinese  have  no  sabbath,  and  no 
division  of  time  by  weeks.  The  occurrence 
of  the  full  moon  is  connected  with  a  religious 
ceremonial  entitled  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 
on  which  occasion  every  village,  ami  indeed 
every  house,  is  illuminated  with  paper  lan- 
terns, of  gaudy  colours.  There  are  numer- 
ous ceremonial  observances  of  like  kind, 
in  part  of  a  religious  (or  semi  religious) 
character— some  of  them  sufficiently  gro- 
tesque in  their  accompaniments — but  upon 
which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell.  The 
attempts  actively  made  by  Protestant  and 
other  missionaries  to  introduce  Christianity 
into  China  (and  conducted  with  renewed 
vigour  since  the  political  outbreak  now  in 
progress)  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  at- 
tended only  with  an  exceedingly  limited 
measure  of  success. 

The  Chinese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  va- 
riety of  the  human  family.  They  are  almost 
uniformly  below  the  stature  of  the  Euro- 
pean, as  well  as  inferior  to  him  in  physical 
powers.  But  there  are  numerous  differ- 
ences amongst  the  people  of  this  vast  nation , 
and  those  writers  who  have  been  disposed 
to  regard  with  astonishment  the  supposed 
spectacle  of  a  single  family  with  uniformity 
of  speech  and  custom  embracing  a  third 
portion  of  mankind  have  proceeded  upon 
erroneous  assumption.  "Very  false  ideas 
(says  the  enterprising  missionary  whose 
classical  work  upon  the  Chinese  Empire  we 
have  so  repeatedly  quoted)  are  entertained 
in  Europe  concerning  China  and  the  Chi- 
1  flue,  ibid. 


ncse.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  empire  of  re- 
markable and  imposing  unity,  as  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  nation,  so  that  to  know  one 
Chinese  is  to  know  them  all ;  and  as  if,  after 
passing  some  time  in  a  Chinese  town,  you 
are  capable  of  describing  life  throughout 
this  vast  country.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain 
characteristics  to  be  found  throughout, 
which  <  onstitute  the  Chinese  type. 

"These  Characteristics  are  remarkable  in 
the  face,  the  language,  the  manners,  the 
ideas,  andcertain  national  prejudices;  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  such  varieties  of 
shade,  such  well-defined  differences,  that  it 
is  easy  to  tell  whether  you  are  dealing  \>  Ith 
the  men  of  the  north,  south,  east,  or  west. 
In  passing  from  one  province  to  another 
you  become  aware  of  these  modifications; 
the  language  changes  by  degrees  till  it  is  no 
longer  Intelligible;  the  dress  alters  in  form 
so  much  that  you  can  distinguish  a  citizen  of 
Canton  from  one  of  l'ekin  by  it  alone.  Each 
province  has  customs  peculiarly  its  own, 
even  in  important  matters,  in  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  the 
construction  of  houses.  There  exist  also 
particular  privileges  and  laws  which  the 
government  dare  not  abolish,  and  which  the 
functionaries  are  forced  to  respect;  there 
reign  everywhere  rights  of  established  cus- 
tom which  destroy  that  civil  and  adminis- 
trative unity  that  Europeans  have  been 
pleased  to  attribute  to  this  colossal  empire. 

"As  much  difference  might  be  pointed  out 
between  the  ei  hteen  provinces  as  between 
the  various  states  of  Europe;  a  Chinese  who 
passes  from  one  to  the  other  finds  himself  in 
a  strange  country,  amidst  a  people  whose 
habits  arc  unknown  to  him,  where  every  one 
is  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  face, 
language,  and  manners.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  this,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Chinese  empire  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  kingdoms,  often  separated  under  the 
dominion  of  various  princes,  and  ruled  by 
distinct  legislation.  These  nations,  though 
more  than  once  united,  have  never  com- 
bined so  closely  but  that  an  observing  eye 
could  detect  the  different  elements  compos- 
ing the  vast  whole." 

The  assumption  of  immutability  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Chinese  nation  appears  to 
be  equally  unwarranted  as  the  theory  of 
their  perfect  homogeneousness.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  compared  with  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  the  Chinese  are  a  people 
remarkable  for  tenacity  of  adherence  to 
established  practices,  and  for  their  extreme 
dislike  to  any  kind  of  innovation.  They 
appear  to  have  attained  at  a  very  early 
period  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  be- 
yond which  they  have  never  since  advanced  ; 
and  in  laws,  education,  religion,  politics, 
habits — in  short,  in  e\ery  custom  of  life — 
they  are  firmly  held  within  the  same  routine 
of  practice  that  their  forefathers  used  cen- 
turies since. 

Chinese  civilization  originates  in  an  an- 
tiquity so  remote  that  the  historian  vainly 
endeavours  to  discover  its  commencement. 
There  are  no  traces  of  the  state  of  infancy 
among  this  people.  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
fact  respecting  China.    In  the  history  of 
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other  nations  we  commonly  find  some  well- 
defined  point  of  departure  ;  and  the  historic 
documents,  traditions,  or  monuments,  that 
may  remain,  generally  furnish  means  for  the 
inquirer  to  trace,  step  hy  step,  the  progress 
of  civilization  ;  to  he  present  at  its  birth,  to 
observe  its  gradual  development,  its  onward 
march,  and,  in  many  cases,  its  subsequent 
decay  and  fall.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  the 
people  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  theory  of  absolute  immutability  on 
the  part  of  Asiatic  nations  has,  however, 
according  to  M.  Hue,  been  pushed  too  far, 
and  is  in  part  founded  upon  ignorance  of 
the  real  facts  of  history.  In  religious  and 
political  institutions  alike,  have  there  been 
serious  revolutions  within  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. "  In  the  ages  of  antiquity  (says  our 
authority)  China  preserved  herself  from  one 
evil  by  the  aid  of  another;  she  avoided 
idolatry  by  relapsing  into  indifference  ;  al- 
ready during  the  lifetime  of  Confucius, 
however,  China  was  divided  by  two  princi- 
pal religious  sects,  and  five  or  six  systems 
of  philosophy,  all  teaching  contradictory 
doctrines.  A  third  faith,  that  of  Buddhism, 
has  since  been  added  to  the  two  first,  and 
the  three  have  held  possession  of  an  empire 
which  counts  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
Long  and  tragic  are  the  accounts  of  divisions 
and  quarrels  which,  at  various  epochs  of 
Chinese  history,  these  religious  questions 
have  given  rise  to  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  whilst  the  cultivated  classes  have  been 
always  attached  to  the  principles  of  Con- 
fucius, the  multitude  have  inclined  to  the 
superstitious  practices  of  Buddhism.    .    .   . 

"Nor  have  governments  and  institutions 
varied  less  than  religion  throughout  Asia. 
Here  again  is  the  fancied  constancy  want- 
ing. Beligion  and  politics  are  everywhere 
connected,  and  as  we  retrace  our  steps  to 
the  infancy  of  society,  they  appear  to  be 
blended  together.  In  the  Eastern  regions 
of  Asia  they  were  formerly  one  and  the 
same  thing,  if  we  may  judge  from  tradition  ; 
and  the  governments  of  forty  centuries  ago 
did  not  in  the  least  resemble  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  name  of  Heaven  was 
given  to  the  empire,  the  sovereign  called 
himself  God,  and  confided  to  his  several 
ministers  the  business  of  lighting,  warming, 
and  fertilizing  the  universe.  The  titles  of 
these  ministers,  and  the  dresses  they  wore, 
corresponded  to  their  noble  functions  ;  there 
was  one  to  represent  the  sun,  one  for  the 
moon,  and  so  on  for  the  other  planets  ;  there 
was  a  superintendent  of  mountains,  another 
of  rivers,  of  air,  forests,  &c.  A  supernatural 
authority  was  attributed  to  these  function- 
aries, and  the  harmony  of  this  fine  order  of 
things  was  only  disturbed  by  comets  and 
eclipses,  which  were  supposed  to  announce 
to  the  world  a  deviation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  their  accustomed  path,  and 
whose  apparition,  even  at  the  present  day, 
in  China,  is  a  rude  shock  to  the  popularity 
of  a  statesman.  A  very  similar  system 
appears  to  have  reigned  in  Persia  in  re- 
mote antiquity,  but  in  both  countries  ter- 
restrial events  rudely  dissipated  these  bril- 
liant fictions.  War,  rebellion,  conquest, 
and  division,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  feudal  system,  which  lasted  about  seven 


or  eight  centuries,  nearly  the  period  during 
which  it  held  sway  in  Europe,  and  which 
was  more  than  once  reproduced  by  the 
effect  of  the  same  causes  which  first  gave 
it  birth.  Monarchy,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vailed generally,  and  ended  by  obtaining 
a  complete  and  decisive  triumph ;  so  that 
China  really  experienced  what  Avould  have 
been  seen  in  Europe,  had  the  dreams  of 
those  who  aspired  to  universal  empire  been 
realized, and  France,  Spain, Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  states  of  the  North  been  united  in 
one  vast  kingdom,  ruled  by  one  sovereign, 
and  having  the  same  institutions. 

"  The  counterpoise  to  the  imperial  power 
(at  first  a  very  weak  one)  was  the  philosophy 
of  Confucius.  It  acquired  more  strength  in 
the  seventh  century,  became  regularly  or- 
ganized, and  it  is  now  1200  years  since  the 
system  of  competition  and  examinations  for 
literary  degrees,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  sub- 
ject the  unlearned  to  the  yoke  of  the  learned, 
has  practically  placed  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  educated  men. 

"  The  irruptions  of  Tartars,  a  race  who 
trouble  themselves  very  little  about  liter- 
ature, have  sometimes  suspended  the  rule  of 
this  philosophical  oligarchy  ;  but  sooner  or 
later  it  has  always  resumed  its  sway,  for 
the  Chinese  appear  to  prefer  the  dominion 
of  the  pen  to  that  of  the  sword,  and  pedant- 
ry to  violence,  though  the  one  does  not  al- 
ways banish  the  other.  Those  learned  men 
who  have  made  such  erudite  researches  to 
prove  how  the  Chinese  government  has 
been  enabled  to  remain  unchanged  for  4000 
years,  have  neglected  one  thing  which  is 
rather  important.  No  doubt  the  reasons  al- 
leged are  very  learned  and  well  imagined, 
but  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is  simply 
not  true,  a  misfortune  which  has  happened 
before  now  to  philosophical  explanations. 
The  Chinese  have  adopted  various  maxims, 
altered  their  form  of  government,  tried 
divers  political  combinations,  and,  though 
there  are  some  experiments  of  which  they 
have  not  bethought  themselves,  their  his- 
tory presents  nearly  the  same  phases  as 
that  of  most  other  nations. 

"  China  has  certainly  no  need  to  envy 
other  countries  their  changes  ;  but  she  might 
excite  jealousy  in  some  on  the  score  of  her 
revolutions,  the  tragic  overthrow  of  dynas- 
ties, and  civil  wars. 

"What  would  our  most  famous  European 
revolutionists  say,  if  they  were  told  that 
they  are  but  children  and  scholars  be- 
side the  Chinese  in  the  art  of  upsetting  so- 
ciety ?  Yet  this  is  true  ;  their  history  is  one 
series  of  catastrophes  which  have  at  various 
times  shaken  the  empire  to  its  foundation. 

"Compare  France  and  China  within  a 
given  period  of  time,  say  from  the  year  420 — 
the  entrance  of  the  Franks  into  Ga\il— to  the 
year  1644,  when  Louis  XIV.  ascended  the 
throne  of  France,  and  when  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars  established  themselves  in  Pekin. 
During  the  time  of  1224  years  these  so-called 
peaceful  Chinese,  this  nation  so  attached  to 
ancient  laws  and  customs,  so  renowned  for 
its  immobility,  went  through  fifteen  changes 
of  dynasty,  all  accompanied  by  frightful 
civil  wars,  and  almost  all  by  the  bloody  ex- 
termination of  the  dethroned  families.    In 
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the  same  space  of  time  France  only  saw  two 
changes  of  dynasty,  which  were  quietly 
effected  by  time  and  circumstances,  without 
any  effusion  of  blood."  1 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  pe- 
culiar customs  and  usages  which  distinguish 
the  natives  of  the  flowery  land,  and  nearly  all 
of  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  in 
practice  amongst  the  "western  devils,"  as 
they  politely  term  Europeans.  Where  we 
use  black  they  use  white,  and  so  with  nearly 
all  things,  whether  as  concerns-  dress  or 
anything  else.  All  that  the  traveller  sees 
in  China  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  he 
sees  anywhere  else.  In  many  of  these  con- 
trarieties of  practice  it  might  perhaps 
puzzle  an  impartial  philosopher  to  decide 
between  the  merits  of  the  two.  But  of  one 
well-known  and  most  extraordinary  custom 
of  China  we  believe  the  following  brief  par- 
ticulars will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  fashion  of  little  feet  is  general  in 
China,  and  dates,  it  is  said,  from  the  highest 
antiquity.  Europeans  sometimes  imagine 
that  the  Chinese  in  the  excess  of  their  jea- 
lousy have  invented  this  custom  in  order  to 
keep  their  women  indoors,  and  prevent  their 
gadding  abroad.  But  though  jealousy  may 
perhaps  find  its  account  in  this  strange 
and  barbarous  mutilation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  attribute  it  to  invention.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced gradually  without  any  deliberately 
formed  purpose,  like  other  fashions.  It  is 
said  that  in  some  remote  antiquity  a  certain 
princess  excited  universal  admiration  for 
the  delicate  smallness  of  her  feet ;  and  as 
she  was  besides  gifted  with  remarkable  at- 
tractions, she  naturally  gave  the  tone  to 
Chinese  fashion,  and  the  ladies  of  the  capital 
adopted  her  as  a  type  of  elegance  and  good 
taste.  The  admiration  for  small  feet  made 
rapid  progress  ;  it  was  admitted  that  at  last 
a  criterion  of  beauty  had  been  discovered  ; 
and,  as  people  have  always  a  fashion  for  new 
follies,  the  Chinese  ladies  sought  by  all  pos- 
sible methods  to  follow  the  fashion.  Those 
who  were  already  of  mature  age,  however, 
resorted  in  vain  to  bandages  and  various 
means  of  compression  ;  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  surpass  the  legitimate  develop- 
ments of  nature,  and  to  give  to  their  basis 
the  elegance  they  so  much  desired.  Young 
ladies  had  the  consolation  of  obtaining  some 
success,  but  not  to  the  extent  they  wished. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion to  Avitness  the  complete  triumph  of 
little  feet.  Mothers  devoted  to  the  new 
mode  did  not  fail,  when  a  daughter  was 
born  to  them,  to  compress  the  feet  of  the 
poor  little  creature  with  tight  bandages 
that  hindered  their  growth  ;  and,  the  results 
of  these  measures  having  appeared  highly 
satisfactory,  they  were  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  empire. 

Chinese  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  town 
and  country,  are  all  lame;  at  the  extremity 
of  their  legs  they  have  only  shapeless  stumps, 
always  enveloped  in  bandages,  and  from 
which  all  the  life  has  been  squeezed  out. 

l  The  countrymen  of  M.  Hue  have,  to  be  sure, 
made  up  for  lost  time  since.  Their  achievements 
in  the  way  of  organic  changes  within  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century  have  been  such  as  to 


Upon  these  stumps  they  draw  pretty  little 
richly  embroidered  boots,  and  support  them- 
selves upon  them  by  constantly  keeping 
themselves  exactly  balanced.  Their  step  is 
a  kind  of  hop,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Basque  people  when  mounted  on  stilts.  As 
they  are  practised  in  it  from  their  infancy, 
however,  the  Chinese  women  do  not  *ind  as 
much  difficulty  as  might  be  supposed,  not 
more  than  many  lame  people  among  us,  who 
can  often  run  pretty  quickly.  When  you 
meot  these  women  in  the  streets  you  would 
think,  from  their  little  tottering  steps,  that 
they  were  just  ready  to  fall ;  but  there  is 
often  some  affectation  in  that,  as  they  con- 
sider this  kind  of  step  graceful.  In  ge- 
neral, they  are  not  so  ill  at  ease,  but  that, 
when  they  think  they  are  not  seen,  they 
run,  jump,  and  frolic  about  quite  prettily. 
The  favourite  game  of  young  Chinese  girls 
is  battledore  and  shuttlecock;  but  instead 
of  a  battledore  they  make  use  of  one  of 
their  little  boots  to  send  the  shuttlecock 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  as  they  some- 
times pass  whole  days  in  this  sport,  one 
may  -venture  to  conclude  that  they  do  not 
suffer  much  pain  or  fatigue  from  the  stumps 
that  serve  them  for  feet. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
are  mad  upon  this  point  of  the  little  feet  of 
women,  and  young  girls  who  have  not  been 
properly  tortured  with  bandages  in  their 
infancy  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  married. 
The  mothers,  therefore,  are  of  course  ex- 
tremely solicitous  upon  this  point.  The 
Manchoo  Tartar  women  have  preserved  the 
use  of  feet  as  large  as  nature  made  them  ; 
but  the  manners  of  the  country  have,  never- 
theless, influenced  them  so  far  that  they 
have  invented  shoes  with  very  high  soles, 
terminating  at  a  point,  upon  which  they 
can  totter  even  more  lamely  than  their 
Chinese  sisters. 

Chinese  tastes  in  regard  to  food  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Europeans.  They  eat 
anything  and  everything  from  which  they 
can  derive  nutrition.  This  has  no  doubt 
resulted,  in  great  measure,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  so  enormous  a  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But  in  some  respects 
it  merely  coincides  with  the  usages  of  other 
Asiatic  nations.  "  Bogs,  especially  puppies, 
are  habitually  sold  for  food ;  and  I  have 
seen  (says  Sir  John  Bo  wring;  in  the  butchers' 
shops  large  dogs  skinned  and  hanging  with 
their  viscera  by  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats. 
Even  to  rats  and  mice  the  Chinese  have  no 
objection— neither  to  the  flesh  of  monkeys 
and  snakes  ;  the  sea-slug  is  an  aristocratical 
and  costly  delicacy  which  is  never  wanting, 
any  more  than  the  edible  birds'-nests,  at  a 
feast  where  honour  is  intended  to  be  done 
to  the  guests.  Unhatched  ducks  and 
chickens  are  a  favourite  dish.  Nor  do  the 
early  stages  of  putrefaction  create  any  dis- 
gust: rotten  eggs  are  by  no  means  con- 
demned to  perdition ;  fish  is  the  more  ac- 
ceptable when  it  has  a  strong  fragrance  and 
flavour  to  give  more  gusto  to  the  rice." 
leave  them  in  no  fear  of  comparison  on  this  head 
with  any  nations  whatever,  whether  in  the  East- 
ern or  the  Western  world ! 
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As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  is  for  the  most 
part  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost,  so 
their  beverages  are  singularly  economical. 
Drunkenness  is  a  rare  vice  in  China,  and 
fermented  spirits  or  strong  drinks  are  sel- 
dom "used.  Tea  is  the  universal  beverage, 
and  the  kind  used  by  the  people  at  large 
seldom  costs  more  than  from  '3d.  to  6d.  per 
pound.  Both  in  eating  and  drinking,  in- 
deed, the  Chinese  are  temperate ;  they  are 
generally  satisfied  with  two  meals  daily — 

the  morning  rice,"  at  about  10  a.  m.,  and 
"the  evening  rice,"  at  5  p.  m.  They  have 
a  repugnance  to  the  use  of  milk — which  is 
the  more  singular,  considering  the  Tartar 
influences  so  long  prevalent  in  China ; 
neither  butter,  cream,  milk,  or  whey,  are 
introduced  (or  but  very  rarely)  at  the  native 
Chinese  table. 

The  language  of  China  is  not  less  unlike 
the  modes  of  speech  followed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  are  nearly  all  the  other 
circumstances  that  distinguish  this  singular 
people.  The  following  remarks  are  derived 
from  the  pages  of  M.  Hue. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  Chinese 
language  from  all  others  is  its  surprising 
originality,  its  great  antiquity,  its  immuta- 
bility, and,  above  all,  its  prodigious  exten- 
sion over  the  most  populous  countries  of 
Asia.  Of  all  the  primitive  languages,  not 
only  is  it  the  only  one  still  spoken  in  our 
own  day,  but  it  is  also  the  most  in  use  of  all 
living  modes  of  speech.  Chinese,  with 
various  modifications,  is  spoken  in  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  Man- 
chooria,  Corea,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  Ton- 
quin,  and  several  islands  of  the  Straits  of 
Sunda.  It  is  unquestionably  the  language 
the  most  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  which  transmits  the  ideas  of 
the  greatest  number  of  men. 

The  Chinese  language  is  divided  into  two 
quite  distinct  parts,  the  written  and  the 
spoken.  The  written  language  is  not  com- 
posed of  letters  combined  together  for  the 
formation  of  words  ;  it  is  not  alphabetical  ; 
it  is  a  collection  of  an  immense  number  of 
written  characters,  more  or  less  complicat- 
ed, of  which  each  expresses  a  word  and 
represents  an  idea  or  an  object.  The  primi- 
tive characters  used  by  the  Chinese  were 
signs,  or  rather  coarse  drawings,  which  im- 
perfectly represented  material  objects. 

These  primitive  characters  were  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  in  number.  There 
were  some  for  the  heavens  ;  others  for  the 
earth,  and  for  man;  the  parts  of  the  body; 
domestic  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  the 
horse,  the  ox  ;  for  plants,  trees,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fish,  metals,  &c.  Since  the  invention 
of  Chinese  writing  the  forms  of  these  coarse 
paintings  have  been  changed :  but  in- 
stead of  improving  they  have  corrupted 
them ;  only  the  primitive  strokes  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  is  with  this  small  number 
of  figures  that  the  Chinese  have  composed 
all  their  characters,  and  found  means  to 
satisfy  the  numerous  requirements  of  their 
civilization. 

The  first  Chinese  must  have  soon  dis- 
covered the  insufficiency  of  their  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  primitives:  by  degrees,  as 


society  advanced  and  the  circle  of  their 
knowledge  enlarged,  new  wants  must  have 
made  themselves  felt ;  the  number  of  charac- 
ters had  necessarily  to  be  increased,  and 
for  that  a  new  method  adopted  ;  for  it  would 
not  do  to  have  a  number  of  new  figures  that, 
as  they  were  multiplied,  would  be  confound- 
ed together.  How  with  these  rude  sketches 
could  it  be  possible  to  distinguish  a  dog  from 
a  wolf  or  a  fox ; — an  oak  from  an  apple  or 
tea-tree  ?  How  especially  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  express  human  passions,  anger, 
love,  and  pity,— abstract  ideas,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  there  doe3 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  an  idea 
of  introducing  an  alphabetical,  or  even  a 
syllabic,  system ;  the  Chinese  could  obtain  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  one  among  the  barbar- 
ous and  illiterate  nations  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded:  and,  besides,  they  have 
always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
written  language,  regarding  it  as  a  celestial 
invention,  the  principle  of  which  was  re- 
vealed to  Fou-hi,  the  founder  of  their  nation- 
ality. They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  combinations  of  the  primitive 
figures;  and  by  this  means  they  formed  an 
immense  multitude  of  signs,  composed  for 
the  most  part  arbitrarily,  but  which  some- 
times present  ingenious  symbols,  lively  and 
picturesque  definitions,  and  enigmas,  the 
more  interesting  as  the  solution  has  not 
been  lost.  Natural  objects,  and  many  others 
which  can  be  assimilated  to  them,  are  all 
classed  under  the  animal,  tree,  or  plant, 
which  was  their  type  in  the  primitive  cha- 
racters; the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  ram,  and  the 
other  carnivora,  were  referred  to  the  dog  ; 
the  various  species  of  goats  and  antelopes, 
to  the  sheep;  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  and 
the  animal  that  produces  musk, to  the  stag; 
the  other  ruminants,  to  the  ox  ;  the  rcdentia, 
to  the  rat;  the  pachydcrmata,  to  the  pig  ; 
the  hoofed  quadrupeds,  to  the  horse.  The 
name  of  every  creature  is  thus  composed  of 
two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  kind,  the 
other  determining  the  species  by  a  sign  in- 
dicative either  of  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
formation, the  habits  of  the  animal,  or  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  it.  By  this  in- 
genious method  are  formed  real  natural 
families,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
anomalies,  might  be  acknowledged  by  mod- 
ern naturalists. 

With  respect  to  abstract  ideas  and  acts  of 
the  understanding,  the  difficulty  was  great- 
er ;  but  it  was  not  less  ingeniously  met.  To 
paint  anger,  they  make  a  heart  surmounted 
by  the  sign  of  a  slave;  a  hand  holding  the 
symbol  of  the  middle  designates  the  histo- 
rian, whose  first  duty  it  is  to  incline  to  nei- 
ther side;  the  character  signifying  straight- 
ness.andalsothat  of  walking, represented  the 
government,  which  should  be  rectitude  it- 
self in  action  ;  to  express  the  idea  of  a  friend, 
they  placed  two  pearls  one  beside  the  other, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  two  pearls  ex- 
actly matching  one  another.  For  many  of 
the  words  the  figure  is  entirely  arbitrary ; 
but  there  are  great  numbers  of  which  the  ana- 
lysis would  be  very  interesting.  The  ancient 
missionaries  mention  several;  but  they  are 
far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject,  or 
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even  studied  it  under  its  most  curious  rela- 
tions. It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate 
the  traditions,  the  allusions,  the  unexpected 
analogies,  the  picturesque  and  epigram- 
matic features,  which  are  thus  enclosed  in 
these  characters;  and  it  is  incredible  what 
light  would  be  thrown  on  the  ancient  moral 
and  philosophical  opinions  of  the  primitive 
nations  of  Oriental  Asia  by  studying  care- 
fully (while  guarding  against  too  hasty 
theorizing)  these  symbolical  expressions, 
in  which  they  have  unconsciously  painted 
themselves,  their  manners,  and  the  whole 
order  of  things  under  which  they  have  lived, 
and  with  which  history  has  made  us  so  im- 
perfectly acquaint!  d,  since  they  date  from 
a  time  when  history  was  not. 

Chinese  characters  were  at  first  traced 
with  a  metallic  point  upon  little  bamboo 
tablets;  and  it  Mas  with  a  view  of  facilitat- 
ing their  execution  that  by  degrees  the 
primitive  form  was  modified,  until  the 
figurative  type  was  almost  lost.  The  stiff- 
ness of  their  strokes  also  was  much  softened 
three  centuries  before  our  era,  after  two  im- 
portant discoveries;  the  art  of  making 
paper  with  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  or 
bamboo,  and  the  not  less  precious  one  of 
preparing  the  substance  we  call  Indian  ink. 
The  small  brush  or  pencil  then  took  the 
place  of  the  metallic  graver,  successive 
modifications  were  again  introduced  in  the 
figure,  till  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  present 
character,  formed  from  the  combination  of" 
a  certain  number  of  strokes,  either  straight 
or  slightly  curved. 

Chinese  writing  is  at  first  disagreeable, 
from  its  strangeness;  but  when  one  is  ac- 
customed to  it,  one  soon  begins  to  think  it 
pretty,  and  even  graceful.  All  these  charac- 
ters, firmly  drawn  with  a  pencil,  acquire  a 
degree  of  delicacy  and  beauty.  A  really  good 
Chinese  handwriting  is  both  graceful  and 
hold,  and  the  slender  bony  fingers  of  the 
Chinese  manoeuvre  their  pencils  with  sur- 
prising dexterity.  They  write  their  cha- 
racters one  above  another  in  a  vertical  line  ; 
and  this  arrangement  does  not  allow  the 
reader  to  sec  the  whole  phrase  at  once,  as  in 
horizontal  writing:  they  begin  their  lines 
by  the  right  of  the  page  ;  in  a  word,  they  pro- 
ceed exactly  the  contrary  way  to  the  Euro- 
pean. The  number  of  characters  successive- 
ly introduced  by  the  combination  of  strokes 
amounts  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  the 
Chinese  dictionaries;  but  two-thirds  of  these 
are  seldom  used,  and  by  cutting  off  the 
synonyms,  five  or  six  thousand  characters, 
with  their  various  significations,  amply 
suffice  for  the  comprehension  of  all  original 
texts. 


tar  nations  to  the  dominance  of  "  the  cen- 
tral nation." 


2.   MONGOLIA. 


The  other  countries  comprehended  under 
thesway  of  China  are  Mongolia,Manchookia, 
Corea,  and  Tibet.  The  two  former — which 
are  together  embraced  under  the  somewhat 
vague  appellation  of  Chinese  Tartary — are 
vast  and  thinly-peopled  regions,  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  whose  habits  are  pastoral, 
and  whose  chiefs  own  in  many  cases  only 
nominal  subjection  to  Chinese  rule.  Their 
entire  want  of  any  common  bond  of  union 
amongst  themselves  alone  subjects  the  Tar- 


Chinese  Tartary  stretches  through  an 
immense  portion  of  the  central  belt  of  the 
Asiatic  continent— from  the  meridian  of  71° 
cast  longitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  from 
the  Great  Wall  of  Ch;na  on  the  south  to  the 
summits  of  the  Altai  Mountains  on  the 
north.  The  western  and  larger  portion  of 
this  vast  region  is  Mongolia  proper;  the 
eastern  part  is  the  native  seat  of  the  Man- 
choo  Tartars.  The  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Khin-ghan,  I  n-shan, and  others,  which  bound 
the  desert  plateau  of  the  Gobi  on  the  east- 
ward, form  —  in  a  general  sense  —  the 
boundary  between  the  divisions  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Tartary.  But  the  Mongols 
proper  occupy  the  tract  of  country  imme- 
diately to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  roam  over  the  territory  which  stretches 
thence  towards  the  valley  of  the  great  river 
Amour.  This  tract  of  country  bears  the 
name  of  Tchakar.  We  are  indebted  for  our 
most  recent  (as  well  as  most  trustworthy; 
information  respecting  this  and  other  por- 
tions of  Mongolia  to  the  entertaining  narra- 
tive of  M.  Hue— the  enterprising  Catholic 
missionary  whose  travels  (in  company  with 
M.  Gabet)  in  the  Celestial  Empire  have 
already  contributed  so  largely  to  our  ac- 
count of  China  proper. 

Tchakar  (a  Mongol  word  signifying  bor- 
der country)  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  Cliina,  and  east  of  Toumet.  It  is 
about  450  miles  in  length  and  300  in  breadth, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  all  soldiers  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  receive  annually  a 
certain  sum  regulated  according  to  their 
titles.  It  is  divided  into  eight  Banners, 
distinguished  by  their  colour  —  blue,  red, 
white,  and  yellow,  and  bluish,  reddish, 
whitish,  and  yellowish.  Each  banner  has  a 
separate  territory,  and  possesses  a  kind  of 
tribunal  which  takes  cognizance  of  its 
affairs, and  a  chief:  from  amongst  the  eight 
chiefs  of  the  different  banners,  a  Governor- 
General  is  chosen.  Tchakar  is,  in  fact,  no- 
thing but  a  vast  camp;  and  in  order  that 
the  army  shall  be  at  all  times  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  the  Tartars  are  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  from  cultivating  the 
ground.  They  are  required  to  live  on  their 
pay  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 

In  the  pastures  of  Tchakar  also  feed  nu- 
merous and  magnificent  flocks  and  herds 
belonging  to  the  emperor.  There  are  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  and  sheep;  and  some  idea  of 
their  numbers  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  of  the  horses  only,  there  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty  herds,  each  containing 
not  less  than  twelve  hundred.  Each  herd 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Tartar, 
who  is  obliged  to  replace  at  his  own  expense 
any  animal  that  may  be  found  deficient 
when  they  are  counted.  But  the  Tartar 
sometimes  finds  means  notwithstanding  to 
turn  his  charge  to  account ;  for  Avhen  a 
Chinese  has  a  bad  horse  or  a  decrepit  ox, 
he  can  for  a  small  sum  obtain  leave  of  the 
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Tartar  inspector  to  exchange  it  for  a  fine 
one  from  the  emperor's  herds  ;  and  as  the 
number  remains  the  same  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  fraud  being  discovered. 

The  greater  part  of  Tchakar— as  of  Mon- 
golia in  general — is  within  the  domain  of 
the  desert.  The  vast  "  Gobi  "  of  central 
Asia  begins  upon  its  confines,  and  extends 
thence  over  thousands  of  leagues,  in  un- 
broken expanse  of  pasture-ground  —  the 
"  Land  of  Grass,"  as  its  wandering  occupants 
term  it.  The  wilderness  is  sometimes  terri- 
ble, but  sometimes  also  it  has  its  peculiar 
charms,  and  the  aspect  of  Tartary  is  like 
that  of  no  other  country.  Among  civilized 
nations  you  meet  with  populous  towns,  a 
rich  and  varied  culture,  countless  produc- 
tions of  industry  and  art,  and  the  incessant 
agitation  of  commerce.  In  those  where  ci- 
vilization has  not  yet  made  its  way  you  find 
vast  forests  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  exuber- 
ant vegetation.  But  Tartary  resembles  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  a  bound- 
less prairie,  sometimes  broken  up  by  im- 
mense lakes,  majestic  rivers,  imposing 
mountains,  but  rolling  away  always  into 
vast  and  immeasurable  plains.  You  feel 
alone  in  its  green  solitudes,  as  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean. 

At  times,  where  the  water  and  pasture  are 
fine,  the  plain  suddenly  becomes  animated. 
There  are  seen  on  all  sides  tents  of  various 
sizes,  looking  like  inflated  balloons,  ready 
to  rise  into  the  air.  Chil  Jren  with  a  sort  of 
scuttle  on  their  backs  are  running  about 
for  argols.l  which  they  pile  up  round  the 
tent.  The  matrons  attend  to  the  young 
calves,  boil  the  tea  in  the  open  air,  or  pre- 
pare the  milk;  whilst  the  men,  mounted  on 
fiery  horses,  and  armed  with  a  long  pole, 
gallop  about  in  all  directions,  directing  the 
movements  of  the  vast  flocks  which,  seen  in 
the  distance,  appear  to  undulate  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

Sometimes  these  animated  pictures  dis- 
appear on  a  sudden  ;  men,  tents,  flocks,  all 
have  vanished,  and  nothing  is  left  but  heaps 
of  cinders,  half  extinguished  fires,  and 
bones  for  which  the  birds  of  prey  are  fight- 
ing. These  are  all  the  traces  left  to  indicate 
that  the  nomadic  Mongol  has  passed  that 
way.  The  flocks  and  herds  have  devoured 
the  grass,  the  chief  has  given  the  signal  for 
departure,  and  the  community  has  gone  to 
seek  elsewhere  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new." 

This  country  of  Tchakar  contains  one 
considerable  town,  Tolon-noor,  (or,  as  called 
by  the  Mongols,  Djo-naiman-soum6,)  which 
is  situated  about  80  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  Great  Wall.  The  road  thither  passes 
the  borders  of  the  Imperial  Forest — a  vast 
tract,  of  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  used 
as  a  hunting-ground  by  the  former  emperors 
of  China,  and  the  inner  recesses  of  which 
are  said  to  shelter  not  only  stags  and  wild 
boars,  but  also  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  and 
tigers,  in  abundance.  Tolon-noor  shares 
largely  in  the  transit-trade  between  the 
empires  of  Russia  and  China.  Russian 
goods  find  their  way  thither  by  way  of 
Kiakhta,   and    Tartar    caravans    are    con- 
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stantly  bringing  vast  herds  of  oxen,  camels, 
and  horses,  —  taking  back  tobacco,  linen, 
and  brick  tea.  Chinese  merchants  from 
the  province  of  Shan-see  make  their  for- 
tunes there,  and  ruin  the  Mongols  in  the 
process  of  doing  so.  "  Tolon-noor  (says  M. 
Hue)  is  like  a  monstrous  pneumatic  pump 
for  producing  a  vacuum  in  Chinese  purses." 

It  is  also  famou3  for  its  works  in  metal. 
The  magnificent  statues  of  brass  and  iron 
which  issue  from  the  foundries  of  Tolon- 
noor  are  renowned  not  only  throughout 
Tartary,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries of  Tibet.  From  its  vast  workshops  all 
countries  which  profess  the  religion  of  Budd- 
ha receive  their  supply  of  idols,  bells,  vases, 
and  other  utensils  employed  in  their  idol- 
atrous service. 

These  border  districts  of  Tartary,  which 
adjoin  the  Chinese  frontier,  (marked  by  the 
line  of  the  Great  Wall,)  appear  to  have 
undergone  numerous  revolutions.  The  pre- 
sent inhabitants  state  that  the  country  was 
once  occupied  by  Corean  tribes.  These  seem 
to  have  been  driven  from  it,  and  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  peninsula,  which  they 
still  possess,  l  etween  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  traveller  meets  in  this 
part  of  Tartary  with  the  remains  of  great 
towns,  and  the  ruins  of  strong  castles, 
much  like  those  of  the  middle  ages  of  Europe. 
Upon  searching  among  them  he  finds  lances, 
arrows,  fragments  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  urns  filled  with  Corean  money. 
The  Chinese  began  to  penetrate  into  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  at  this  time  the  coun- 
try was  still  magnificent  —  the  mountains 
were  crowned  with  fine  forests,  and  the 
Mongol  tents  were  scattered  over  the  val- 
leys among  the  richest  pastures.  For  a  very 
trifling  payment  the  Chinese  obtained  leave 
to  cultivate  the  soil;  and  by  degrees  the 
Tartars  were  driven  out  and  forced  to  seek 
elsewhere  a  subsistence  for  their  flocks. 
The  face  of  the  country  now  soon  became 
entirely  changed.  The  trees  were  cut  down 
— the  prairies  burnt— the  new  cultivation 
rapidly  exhausted  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; 
and  it  is  to  their  devastating  system,  per- 
haps, that  we  must  attribute  the  irregularity 
of  seasons  that  now  desolates  the  country. 
Droughts  are  frequent,  the  violence  of  the 
winds  tremendous,  and  the  dust  rises  in 
such  whirlwinds  as  to  veil  thesky.and  some- 
times at  noon  surrounds  the  traveller  with 
the  darkness  of  midnight — a  thick  palpable 
darkness, indeed,  more  oppressive  than  that 
of  the  deepest  night. 

After  these  whirlwinds  comes  frequently 
rain,  but  in  such  a  furious  deluge  that, 
necessary  as  it  is,  one  cannot  but  dread  it. 
It  is  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  water  with 
which  the  clouds  are  charged  was  let  down 
at  once  in  an  immense  cascade.  Enormous 
waves  roll  through  the  valleys,  and  fields 
and  harvest  disappear  beneath  a  sea  of  mud. 
The  hail,  too,  sometimes  falls  in  such  im- 
mense stones  on  this  unfortunate  country, 
that  whole  flocks  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  "  In  1848,  (says  M.  Hue,)  during  a 
storm  of  this  kind,  one  fell,  after  a  terrific 
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noise,  in  a  field  not  far  from  our  house,  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  mill-stone;  we  had  to 
break  it  up  with  hatchets;  and  although  it 
was  in  the  wannest  season,  itdidnotmelten- 
lircly  for  three  days.  Thesealternatedroughts 
and  inundations  sometimes  occasion  famines 
—as  they  did  in  1832,  when  the  whole  popu- 
'ation  was  reduced  to  the  most  miserable 
destitution.  Houses,  fields,  animals,  Men; 
all  exchanged  for  grain,  which  was  sold  al- 
most for  its  weight  in  gold.  The  people  de- 
voured the  very  grass  of  the  mountains,  and 
tore  up  the  roots  from  the  earth.  The  ways 
were  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  villages  were 
depopulated  to  their  last  inhabitant — there 
were  left  neither  rich  nor  poor,  for  famine 
had  passed  over  them,  and  reduced  all  alike 
to  its  pitiless  level." 

The  general  aspect  of  Mongolia  is  wild 
and  gloomy;  never  is  the  eye  relieved  by 
the  charm  and  variety  of  landscape.  The 
monotony  of  the  steppes  is  broken  only  by 
ravines,  great  fissures,  and  stony  sterile  hills. 
Towards  the  north,  in  the  country  of  the 
Khalkas,  nature  appears  more  animated  ; 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  crowned 
by  forests,  and  the  rich  pasturage  of  the 
plain  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers:  but 
during  the  long  season  of  winter  the  earth 
is  buried  under  a  thick  covering  of  snow. 
From  the  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  Chinese 
industry  glides  like  a  serpent  into  the  desert. 
Towns  begin  to  rise  on  all  sides  ;  the  Land 
of  Grass  is  being  gradually  covered  by 
crops,  and  the  Mongol  shepherds  are  by  de- 
grees driven  back  to  the  north  by  the  en- 
croachments of  agriculture. 

The  sandy  plains  occupy  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  Mongolia,  and  in  these  not 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  short  brittle  grass 
makes  its  way  with  difficulty  through  the 
barren  soil, and  creeping  thorns,  with  some 
scanty  tufts  of  heath,  form  the  only  vegeta- 
tion, the  pasturage  of  Gobi.  Water  is  ex- 
tremely scarce,  being  only  found  in  deep 
wells  dug  for  the  use  of  the  travellers  who 
are  obliged  to  cross  the  miserable  region. 

There  are  but  two  seasons  in  Mongolia, 
nine  months  winter  and  three  summer.  The 
heat  is  sometimes  stifling,  but  it  lasts  a  very 
short  time  ;  the  nights  are  almost  always 
cold.  In  the  Mongol  countries  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  all  agricultural  labours  must 
be  got  through  within  three  months.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  thawed,  it 
is  ploughed,  or  rather  scratched  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  seed  thrown  in  ;  the  crops 
grow  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  while 
waiting  for  their  maturity  the  husbandmen 
are  incessantly  occupied  in  clearing  away 
the  profusion  of  weeds  that  encumber  the 
ground.  Scarcely  is  the  harvest  gathered 
than  the  winter  sets  in  with  terrible  sever- 
ity. This  is  the  threshing  season :  as  the 
cold  makes  huge  cracks  in  the  earth,  water  is 
thrown  over  the  threshing-floor ;  it  freezes 
immediately,  and  affords  the  labourers  a 
smooth  and  perfectly  clean  surface  for  their 
operations. 

The  excessive  cold  of  Mongolia  is  attri- 
buted to  three  causes;  the  great  elevation 
of  the  ground,  the  nitrous  substances  with 
which  it  is  strongly  impregnated,  and  the 
general  deficiency  of  cultivation.     In  the 


parts  the  Chinese  have  broken  up,  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
the  heat  increases,  so  to  speak,  from  year 
to  year,  as  cultivation  advances,  certain 
cereals,  which  at  first  did  not  thrive  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold,  now  ripen  remarkably 
well. 

Mongolia,  on  account  of  its  vast  solitudes, 
has  become  the  abode  of  a  great  numbei  of 
wild  animals.  At  almost  every  step,  hares, 
pheasants,  eagles,  yellow  goats,  grey  squir- 
rels, foxes, and  wolves,  are  encountered.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  wolves  of  Mongolia 
attack  men  in  preference  to  beasts;  they 
may  sometimes  be  seen  to  run  through 
countless  flocks  of  sheep,  without  do  ng 
them  the  least  harm,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Shepherd.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Great  Wall  they  frequently  enter  the 
villages,  go  to  the  farms,  disdaining  the 
domestic  animals  they  meet  in  the  farm- 
yards, and  proceed  straight  into  the  house 
in  search  of  their  victims,  whom  they  seize 
by  the  neck  and  strangle.  There  is  scarcely 
a  village  in  Tartary  that  has  not  every  year 
to  deplore  some  misfortune  of  this  nature. 

The  stag,  the  wild  goat,  the  horse,  the 
wild  camel,  the  yak,  the  black  and  brown 
bear,  the  lynx,  the  ounce,  and  the  tiger, 
haunt  the  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  Tar- 
tars never  travel  except  well  armed  with 
bows,  guns,  and  lances. 

When  we  think  of  the  horrible  climate  of 
Tartary,  of  the  frozen  gloomy  aspect  that 
nature  wears,  we  might  well  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  of  such  savage  countries 
must  be  of  a  harsh  and  fierce  character  ;  and 
their  physiognomy , their  air,  even  their  cos- 
tume, appear  to  support  the  opinion.  The 
Mongol  has  a  flat  face,  high  cheek-bones,  a 
short  and  retreating  chin,  the  forehead 
slanting  backwards,  small  obliquely  cut 
eyes  strongly  tinged  with  bile,  coarse  black 
hair,  scanty  beards,  and  the  skin  dark  brown, 
and  extremely  coarse.  The  Mongol  is  of 
moderate  stature,  but  his  large  leather  boots 
and  wide  sheep-skin  robe  give  the  person  a 
short  and  squat  appearance.  To  complete 
the  portrait  must  be  added  a  clumsy,  heavy 
gait,  and  a  harsh  shrieking  language,  brist- 
ling with  terrible  aspirations. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  harsh  and  sav- 
age exterior,  the  Mongol  is  full  of  gentle- 
ness and  bonhommie ;  he  passes  suddenly 
from  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
gaiety  to  a  melancholy  that  has  nothing  re- 
pulsive. Timid  to  excess  in  general,  when 
excited  by  fanaticism  or  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance he  displays  an  impetuous  courage 
that  nothing  can*  arrest  ;  he  is  simple  and 
credulous  as  a  child,  and  is  passionately 
fond  of  stories  and  marvellous  recitals.  To 
meet  a  travelling  Lama  he  always  reckons  a 
piece  of  extreme  good  fortune. 

The  vices  generally  attributed  to  the 
Mongol  Tartars  are,  aversion  to  labour,  love 
of  pillage  and  rapine,  cruelty,  and  de- 
bauchery; and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  portrait  given  of  them  by  old 
writers  was  not  exaggerated.  But  do  the 
Mongols  of  the  present  day  resemble  their 
ancestors?  "  We  believe  ourselves  justified 
(says  M.  Hue)  in  affirming  the  contrary, 
at   least  in  great  part.     We  have  always 
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found  them  generous, frank,  hospitable  ;  in- 
clined,it  is  true,  like  ill  brought  up  children, 
to  appropriate  little  objects  of  curios. ty, 
but  in  no  manner  addicted  to  what  may  be 
called  robbery.  As  for  their  aversion  to  la- 
bour and  a  sedentary  life,  they  are  much  the 
same  as  they  always  were:  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  their  morals  in  some  points 
are  very  lax  ;  but  their  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect proceeds  more  from  thoughtlessness 
than  corruption,  and  we  rarely  find  among 
them  the  hideous  and  brutal  excesses  to 
which  the  Chinese  are  so  violently  ad- 
dicted." 

The  Mongols  are  strangers  to  every  species 
of  industry  ;  their  felt  carpets, skins  coarsely 
tanned,  and  some  few  articles  of  sewing  and 
embroidery,  are  not  worth  mentioning  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  in  high  per- 
fection the  qualities  of  a  pastoral  and  no- 
madic people,  in  the  prodigious  development 
of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert 
the  Mongols  to  Christianity,  but  hitherto 
they  have  all  proved  fruitless.  In  the  times 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  missionaries  were 
sent  into  Tartary,  and  the  conversions  ef- 
fected by  them  were  said  to  have  been 
numerous.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  Tartar  ambassadors,  when  they  wished 
to  draw  Christian  piinces  into  a  league 
against  the  Mussulmans,  were  in  the  habit 
of  asserting  that  their  masters  had  been 
baptized,  and  converted  to  the  true  faith. 

In  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  especially  in 
the  country  of  Khalkas,  the  cold  is  so  terri- 
ble, that  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter 
the  mercury  freezes  in  the  thermometer ; 
and  often  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  north-west  wind  begins  to 
blow,  it  drives  the  avalanches  before  it, 
till  the  whole  plain  looks  like  a  great  white 
stormy  ocean.  The  Tartars  then  fly  to  the 
help  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  You  see  them 
bounding  from  side  to  side,  exciting  the 
animals  by  their  cries,  and  leading  them  to 
the  shelter  of  some  mountain,  or  standing 
motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  as  if 
defying  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  braving 
the  cold.  Even  the  Tartar  women  will 
sometimes  mount  a  horse  and  gallop  after  a 
stray  animal  when  there  is  no  one  else  to  do 
it ;  but  in  general  they  confine  themselves  to 
the  cares  of  their  housekeeping  and  their 
needle,  with  which  they  are  very  skilful.  The 
clothes,  hats,  boots,  worn  by  the  Mongols 
are  all  made  by  them,  and  the  latter  especi- 
ally, though  not  very  elegant  in  form,  are  of 
astonishing  solidity.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how,  with  tools  so  coarse,  they  can 
produce  articles  that  are  almost  inde- 
structible, though  it  is  true  thac  they  take 
plenty  of  time  to  their  work.  They  excel 
also  in  embroidery,  and  exhibit  in  this  a 
skill,  taste,  and  variety  that  is  really  admir- 
able. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  find,  even  in  France,  em- 
broideries as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  those 
sometimes  executed  by  Tartar  women. 

The  traveller  through  the  Mongol  wilder- 
ness occasionally  meets  with  the  evidence 
of  former  and  transient  civilization.  One 
such  instance,  narrated  by  M.  Hue,  might 


serve  to  "  point  a  moral  "  equally  as  the  like 
spectacles  that  attract  more  frequent  notice 
beside  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  western  Asia. 
"  We  had  gone  (says  our  author,  describ- 
ing his  journey  from  the  north-eastern  con- 
fines of  China,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to- 
wards Tibet)  nearly  three  days'  march  when 
we  came  to  an  imposing  and  majestic  monu- 
ment of  antiquity.  It  was  a  great  forsaken 
city,  with  battlemented  ramparts,  watch- 
towers,  four  great  gates  directed  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  all  in  perfect  preservation, 
but  all  sunk  three  parts  into  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  thick  turf.  Since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  place,  the  soil  around  it  has 
risen  to  that  extent. 

"We  entered  the  city  with  solemn  emo- 
tion :  there  were  no  ruins  to  be  seen,  but 
only  the  form  of  a  large  and  fine  town,  half- 
buried  and  enveloped  in  grass  as  in  a  funeral 
shroud.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground 
seem  still  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the 
streets  and  the  principal  buildings  ;  but  the 
only  human  being  we  saw  was  a  young 
Mongol  shepherd,  who,  seated  on  a  mound, 
was  silently  smoking  his  pipe,  while  his 
goats  grazed  on  the  deserted  ramparts 
around  him." 

Similar  remains  of  cities  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  deserts  of  Mongolia, 
but  their  history  is  buried  in  oblivion. 
Probably,  however,  they  do  not  date  beyond 
the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  epoch  the 
Mongols  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  when,  according  to 
the  native  historians  of  China,  numerous 
flourishing  towns  existed  in  northern  Tar- 
tary. The  Tartars  could  give  no  information 
respecting  the  particular  ruin  here  referred 
to,  merely  calling  it  the  Old  Town. 

The  country  of  Toumet,  to  the  westward  of 
Tchakar,  contains  cultivated  lands  of  some 
extent,  and  includes  the  considerable  town 
of  Kou-Kou-Khoton,  (the  Blue  Town,)  or 
Koui-uoa-tchen ,  as  the  Chinese  call  it.  There 
are  in  reality  two  towns  of  that  name,  at 
rather  more  than  two  miles'  distance  from 
one  another,  and  distinguished  as  the  mili- 
tary and  the  commercial  town.  Although 
within  the  proper  limits  of  Tartary,  and 
peopled  chiefly  by  Manchoos,  the  Chinese 
language  is  constantly  spoken  there. 

The  Blue  Town  is  the  scene  of  consider- 
able commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Mongols  and  the  Chinese — greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  natives  of  the  flowery 
land,  who  take  advantage  of  the  simplicity 
and  good  faith  of  their  more  ingenuous 
brethren.  The  fame  acquired  in  such  re- 
gards by  the  people  of  the  central  kingdom 
might  vie  with  that  of  the  modern  Creeks 
among  western  nations.  The  Chinese  are 
the  Greeks  of  eastern  Asia.  "Anything 
more  iniquitous  and  revolting  than  the 
traffic  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  When  the  Mon- 
gols, sample  and  ingenuous  beings,  if  there 
are  such  in  the  world,  arrive  in  a  trading 
town,  they  are  immediately  surrounded  by 
Chinese,  who  almost  drag  them  into  their 
houses.  They  unsaddle  their  cattle,  pre- 
pare tea,  render  them  a  thousand  small 
services,  caress,  flatter,  and  as  it  were  mag. 
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netize  them.  The  Mongols,  free  from  du- 
plicity themselves,  and  never  suspecting  it 
in  others,  are  generally  completely  duped  by 
all  this  apparent  kindness.  They  take  seri- 
ously all  the  tine  sentences  about  brother- 
hood and  devotion  that  are  lavished  on  them, 
and,  aware  besides  of  their  own  want  of 
address  in  business,  they  are  enchanted  to 
find  friends  who  will  transact  it  for  them; 
a  good  dinner  gratis  given  them  in  the  back 
shop  is  sure  to  convince  them  of  the  good 
faith  of  their  Chinese  '  brothers.' 

" '  If  these  people  were  interested,'  say  the 
simple  Tartars, '  if  they  wanted  to  rob  me, 
they  would  not  put  themselves  to  such  ex- 
pense on  my  account.' 

"  It  is  generally  during  this  dinner  that  all 
the  corruption  and  dishonesty  of  the  Chinese 
come  into  full  play.  Having  once  got  a 
hold  on  the  poor  Tartar,  they  never  let  him 
go ;  they  intoxicate  him  with  brandy  ;  they 
keep  him  two  or  three  days  in  their  houses, 
never  losing  sight  of  him  ;  they  make  him 
eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  whilst  the  clerks  of  the 
establishment  sell,  as  they  well  know  how, 
his  cattle,  and  supply  him  in  return  with  the 
articles  of  which  he  stands  in  need.  These 
goods  are  generally  sold  at  double  and  often 
triple  the  current  price  ;  yet  they  have  the 
internal  talent  of  persuading  the  unhappy 
Tartar  that  he  is  making  an  excellent  bar- 
gain. Thus,  when  the  victim  returns  to  the 
'Land  of  Grass,*  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  incredible  generosity  of  the  Kitats, 
and  promises  himself  to  see  his  good  friends 
again  whenever  he  has  anything  to  buy  or 
sell." 

The  Tartar  nations  are  almost  uniformly 
followers  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  In  the 
more  westerly  portion  of  Mongolia,  where  a 
settled  population  is  fovind,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  are  in  some  cases  Moham- 
medans ;  but  the  wandering  Mongols — as 
well  as  the  people  of  Tibet,  from  whom, 
indeed,  they  derive  their  faith  —  are  all 
worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  his  representa- 
tive the  Talai-Lama.  The  Lamas,  of  whom 
there  are  several  classes,  are  the  priests  of 
the  Buddhist  faith,  and  their  number  is  very 
great.  Many  of  them  reside  in  convents. 
The  Lama-serai,  or  Lama  convent,  is  a  col- 
lection of  little  houses,  built  round  one  or 
more  Buddhist  temples.  Others  lead  a 
wandering  life.  These  latter,  says  M.  Hue, 
are  the  vagabond  Lamas.  "  They  live  like 
migratory  birds,  without  ever  settling  any- 
where. They  travel  about  apparently  for 
the  sako  of  travelling ;  they  wander  from 
j  convent  to  convent,  stopping  on  the  road  at 
|  all  the  tents  they  meet  with,  relying  on  the 
•  never-failing  hospitality  of  the  Tartars. 
j  There  they  seat  themselves  by  the  hearth 
|  without  ceremony,  and,  while  drinking 
I  their  tea,  enumerate  with  pride  the  countries 
;  they  have  traversed.  If  the  fancy  takes 
I  them  to  pass  the  night  in  the  tent,  they 
|  stretch  themselves  in  a  corner,  and  sleep  till 
j  the  morning.  When  they  do  set  off  at  last, 
j  all  paths  seem  the  same  to  them.  They 
i  walk  with  downcast  eyes,  a  long  staff  in 
j  their  hands,  and  a  goat  skin  wallet  on  their 
i  back.  If  they  are  fatigued,  they  take  their 
j  rest  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on  the  top  of  the 


mountains,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  wher- 
ever chance  or  their  inconstant  fancy  leads 
them. 

"  The  vagabond  Lamas  visit  all  the  coun- 
tries accessible  to  them — China,  Manchooria, 
Khalkas,  Southern  Mongolia,  Ounany,  Kai, 
Kou-kou-Noor,  north  and  south  of  the 
Celestial  Mountains,  Tibet,  India,  and  some- 
times even  Turkestan.  There  is  not  a  river 
they  have  not  crossed;  a  mountain  they 
have  not  ascended;  a  Grand  Lama  before 
whom  they  have  not  prostrated  themselves  ; 
a  people  among  whom  they  have  not  lived, 
.inc.  of  whom  they  do  not  know  the  manners 
and  the  language.  Losing  their  way  in  the 
desert  is  not  possible,  since  all  ways  are  alike 
to  them.  Travelling  without  any  object, 
the  places  they  arrive  at  are  always  those 
where  they  desire  to  go.  The  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  exactly  realized  in  the 
persons  of  these  Lamas.  One  would  say  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  some  mysterious 
power  which  drives  them  incessantly  on- 
ward ;  and  it  seems  as  if  God  had  caused  to 
flow  in  their  veins  something  of  that  motive 
force  which  urges  worlds  forwards  in  their 
course,  without  ever  permitting  them  to 
rot." 

The  number  of  Lamas  in  Tartary  is  very 
great.  They  compose  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire population.  In  almost  all  families,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eldest  son,  who  remains 
"a  black  man,"  the  male  children  are  all 
brought  up  to  be  Lamas;  their  inclination 
not  being  at  all  consulted  in  the  matter.  It  is 
said  that  the  government  of  Pekin  encour- 
ages this  custom,  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  population  of  Tartary  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  while  it  leaves  the  Chinese  Bonzes  in 
poverty  and  neglect,  it  shows  especial 
honour  and  favour  to  Lamaism.  The  ancient 
power  of  the  Mongols — the  fact  that  they 
wi  re  once  masters  of  the  empire — has  never 
been  forgotten,  and,  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  anew  invasion,  no  opportunity  of  weaken- 
ing them  is  ever  lost.  Nevertheless,  although 
Mongolia  is  very  thinly  populated  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  it  would  be  very  pos- 
sible for  a  formidable  army  to  issue  from  it. 
The  Grand  Lama  need  only  move  a  finger  to 
raise  the  Mongols  as  a  single  man,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia  to  the  extremities  of 
Tibet,  and  make  them  rush  like  a  torrent  to 
whatever  point  the  voice  of  the  saint  should 
call  them. 

The  profound  peace  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  two  centuries  has  not  entirely 
destroyed  their  taste  for  warlike  adventures, 
and  the  great  campaigns  of  Genghis  Khan, 
which  carried  them  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  have  not  yet  vanished  from  their 
memory :  in  the  abundant  leisure  of  their 
nomadic  life,  they  like  to  talk  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  to  feed  their  imaginations  with 
vague  projects  of  invasion.  Tlie  traditions 
of  their  former  power,  when  united  under 
the  banners  of  their  great  leaders,  are  yet 
rife  among  the  Tartar  nations,  and  their 
minstrels  still  chant  the  praises  of  the  great 
Timour. 

The  Lama-buildings  of  Tartary  are  almost 
all  constructed  of  bricks  or  stone  ;  only  the 
very  poorest  build  their  habitations  of  clay  ; 
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but  they  are  always  so  well  whitewashed, 
that  they  form  no  disagreeable  contrast 
with  the  rest.  The  temples  are  very  solidly 
and  even  elegantly  built,  but  they  have 
a  crushed  look  ;  they  are  much  too  low  for 
their  extent.  In  the  environs  of  the  con- 
vent, tall  slender  towers  and  pyramids, 
generally  resting  on  large  bases  little  in 
harmony  with  the  meagreness  of  the  edifices 
they  support,  are  met  with  in  profusion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  order  of 
architecture  the  Buddhist  temples  can  be- 
long. It  is  a  strange  system  of  monstrous 
canopies,  peristyles,  twisted  columns,  and 
interminable  flights  of  steps.  Opposite  the 
grand  entrance  is  a  species  of  altar  of  wood 
or  stone, generally  in  the  form  of  an  invert- 
ed cone  ;  on  this  the  idols  are  enthroned, 
generally  seated  and  cross-legged.  These 
idols  are  of  colossal  stature,  with  fine  and 
regular  features,  the  immeasurable  length  of 
the  ears  excepted.  They  belong  to  the 
Caucasian  type,  and  have  nothing  of  the 
monstrous  and  diabolical  physiognomy  of 
the  Chinese  Pou-Ssa. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Mongol  Lama 
convents  is  that  of  Grand  Kouren,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Toula.  It  is  there  that 
the  great  forest  which  extends  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier  commences. 
Towards  the  east  it  is  said  to  have  an  ex- 
tent of  two  hundred  leagues,  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Solons  in  Manchooria.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  Grand  Kouren,  a  whole 
month's  journey  across  immense  sterile 
plains  resembling  an  ocean  of  sand  has  to 
be  encountered.  Nothing  can  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  the  aspect  of  this  region — 
the  Gobi,  or  desert,  as  it  is  properly  termed. 
Not  a  spring,  not  a  brook,  not  a  tree  is 
there  to  break  the  terrible  monotony.  But 
on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Kongour 
Mountains,  which  bound  the  states  of  Gui- 
son-Tamba  to  the  west,  the  face  of  nature 
is  completely  changed.  On  every  side  you 
see  picturesque  valleys  and  amphitheatres 
of  mountains  crowned  with  forests  ancient 
as  the  world.  At  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
flows  the  river  Toula,  which  afterwards 
enters  Siberia,  and  is  finally  lost  in  Lake 
Baikal. 

The  convent  lies  on  the  north  of  the  river, 
on  the  vast  flank  of  a  mountain.  The  vari- 
ous temples  inhabited  by  the  Guison-Tamba 
and  other  Grand  Lamas  are  distinguishable 
by  their  elevation  and  by  the  gilded  tiles  with 
which  they  are  roofed  ;  and  in  this  great  con- 
vent and  its  dependencies  thirty  thousand 
Lamas  are  lodged. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  plain  is 
constantly  covered  with  tents  of  various 
sizes  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims. 
Hither  throng  pile  mele  the  adorers  of 
Buddha  from  countries  the  most  remote. 
The  U-Pi-Ta-Dze,  or  Fish-skin  Tartars, 
there  pitch  their  tents  by  the  side  of  the 
Torgots  descended  from  the  summits  of  the 
"Holy  Mountain;"  the  'J  ibetans  and  Pe- 
boums  of  the  Himalayas,  travelling  slowly 
with  their  immense  procession  of  long- 
haired oxen,  mingle  with  the  Manchoos 
from  the  banks  of  the  Songari  and  the 
Amour,  who  arr  ve  on  sledges.  There  is  a 
continual   pitching   or    striking  of    tents ; 


multitudes  of  pilgrims  are  coming  and  going 
on  camels  and  oxen,  in  carriages  or  sledges, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback. 

The  court  of  Pekin  maintains  some  man- 
darins at  the  convent  of  the  Grand  Kouren, 
under  pretext  of  keeping  order  among  the 
Chinese  residents,  but  in  reality  to  watch 
the  Guison-Tamba,  whose  power  gives  um- 
brage to  the  emperor  of  China.  The  go- 
vernment of  Pekin  has  not  forgotten  that 
the  renowned  Genghis  Khan — erewhile  the 
scourge  of  Western  Asia,  and  the  terror  of 
European  kingdoms — sprang  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Khalkas.  and  that  the  memory  of  his 
conquests  is  not  yet  effaced  from  the  minds 
of  that  warlike  people. 

The  following  account  which  M.  Hue 
gives  of  his  mode  of  entertainment  at  a 
Mongol  encampment  pleasantly  illustrates 
the  primitive  manners  that  prevail  amongst 
the  wandering  people  who  pitch  their  tents 
upon  the  immense  grass-covered  plains  of 
Central  Asia. 

"  Upon  entering  the  tent  (says  our  narra- 
tor) Ave  were  surprised  to  find  in  it  a  clean- 
liness to  which  one  is  little  accustomed  in 
Tartary.  There  was  no  fire  in  it  either, 
and  we  nowhere  perceived  any  of  the 
coarse  cooking  utensils  which  usually  en- 
cumber Tartar  habitations;  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  all  had  been  arranged  for  a  state  oc- 
casion. 

"  We  seated  ourselves  on  a  red  carpet,  and 
there  was  soon  brought  from  a  neighbour- 
ing tent,  which  served  as  a  kitchen,  tea 
with  milk,  rolls  fried  in  butter,  cheese,  dried 
grapes,  and  sweetmeats. 

"  We  then  made  acquaintance  with  the 
numerous  Mongol  circle  in  which  we  found 
ourselves,  and  had  a  long  conversation,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  old  man  was  the 
only  one  of  the  company  who  was  aware 
that  the  terrible  remembrance  of  the  Tartar 
massacre  was  associated  with  this  festival. 
'  Holy  men,  however  that  may  be,  the  day 
on  which  you  have  deigned  to  descend  into 
our  poor  habitation  is  truly  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  it  is  not  well  to  occupy  the  heart 
with  sad  thoughts.'  '  Child,'  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  a  man  who  was  seated  near  the  thres- 
hold, 'if  the  mutton  is  sufficiently  boiled, 
take  away  the  milk  food.'  And  whilst  the 
person  addressed  cleared  away  the  first 
course,  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  entered, 
bearing  a  small  oblong  table,  on  which  was 
placed  an  entire  sheep,  cut  into  four  quar- 
ters. He  placed  the  table  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle,  and  immediately  the  head  of  the 
family,  arming  himself  with  the  knife  that 
was  suspended  at  his  girdle,  cut  off  the  tail 
of  the  sheep,  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and 
offered  one  to  each  of  us. 

"Amongst  the  Tartars  the  tail  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  exquisite  piece,  and  is 
of  course  offered  to  the  most  honoured 
guests.  These  tails  of  the  Tartar  sheep  are 
of  immense  size,  weighing,  with  the  fat  that 
surrounds  them,  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 
Great  was  our  embarrassment  at  the  distinc- 
tion shown  us,  in  the  presentation  of  this 
mass  of  white  fat,  which  seemed  to  tremble 
and  palpitate  under  our  fingers.  The  rest 
of  the  guests  were  already  despatching 
with  marvellous  celerity  their  portions  of 
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the  mutton — of  course  without  plate  or  fork, 
but  each  with  the  large  piece  of  fat  meat 
on  his  knees,  working  away  at  it  with  his 
knife,  and  wiping  on  the  front  of  his  waist- 
coat the  fat  that  dripped  down  his  fingers. 
We  consulted  each  other  in  our  native  lan- 
guage as  to  what  we  should  do  with  the 
dreadful  dainty  before  us.  It  would  have 
been  quite  contrary  to  Tartar  etiquette  to 
speak  frankly  to  our  host,  and  explain  our 
repugnance  to  it,  and  it  seemed  imprudent 
to  attempt  to  put  it  back  by  stealth.  We 
determined  therefore  to  cut  the  unlucky 
tail  into  small  slices,  and  offer  them  round 
to  the  company,  begging  them  to  share 
with  us  the  rare  and  delicious  morsel.  We 
did  so,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  we 
overcame  the  polite  scruples  and  self  deny- 
ing refusals  with  which  our  hypocritical 
courtesy  was  met.  After  the  Homeric  re- 
past was  concluded,  and  there  only  remained 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent  a  monstrous  heap 
of  well-polished  mutton  bones,  a  boy  took 
down  a  sort  of  violin  with  three  strings, 
that  hung  on  a  goat's  horn, and  presented  it 
to  the  head  of  the  family.  He  passed  it  to 
a  young  man  who  hung  down  his  head  mod- 
estly, but  whose  eyes  became  animated  as 
soon  as  his  fingers  touched  the  instrument. 
'  Nobles  and  holy  travellers,'  said  the  old 
man, 'I  have  invited  a  Toolholos  (minstrel; 
to  embellish  the  evening  with  some  talcs;' 
and  as  he  was  speaking  the  Toolholos  was 
preluding  on  the  chords,  and  soon  commenced 
in  a  powerful  and  impassioned  voice  a  long 
poetical  recitation  on  subjects  of  national 
and  dramatic  interest,  to  which  the  Tartars 
listened  with  eager  attention,  but  which 
we  were  too  ignorant  of  Tartar  history 
thoroughly  to  enter  into.  Afterwai'ds,  at  the 
invitation  of  our  host,  he  began  an  invoca- 
tion to  Timour,  which  is  a  celebrated  favour- 
ite among  Tartar  songs.  There  were  many 
stanzas,  but  the  burden  was  always, 

'"  O  divine  Timour,  will  thy  great  son  be 
soon  born  again  ?  Come  back  !  come  back  ! 
We  await  thee,  O  Timour! '  " 

The  Tartar  mode  of  presenting  one's  self 
is  frank, simple,  and  free  from  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  Chinese  courtesy.  On  entering 
the  tent  you  wish  peace  to  every  body  in 
general,  and  then  go  at  once  and  seat  your- 
self at  the  right  hand  of  the  heed  of  the 
family,  who  is  crouching  down  opposite 
the  door.  A  little  tobacco  is  mutually  pre- 
sented, and  a  few  polite  commonplaces  ex- 
changed;  such  inquiries  as,  "Are  your 
pastures  fat  and  abundant?" — "Are  your 
flocks  in  good  order?" — Have  your  mares 
been  fruitful  ?  "  &c,  being  pronounced  with 
extreme  gravity ;  and  then  the  lady  of  the 
tent  stretches  out  her  hand  towards  the 
strangers,  without  speaking,  and  forthwith 
they  produce  the  little  wooden  bowl,  which 
is  an  indispensable  vade  mecum  in  Tartary, 
and  she  returns  it  to  them  filled  with  tea 
and  milk. 

In  tolerably  opulent  families  a  tray  is 
usually  placed  before  visitors,  with  a  modest 
collection  of  butter,  oatmeal,  and  slices  of 
!  cheese,  all  in  separate  boxes  of  varnished 
j  wood ;  and  those  who  mean  to  be  magnifi- 
cent  in  their  hospitality  plunge  into  the 
i  warm  ashes  near  the  fire  a  small  earthen- 


ware bottle  full  of  Mongol  w>ne,  a  <ort  of 
spirit  rudely  distilled  from  milk,  which  one 
must  have  been  born  a  Tartar  to  relish. 

The  most  unpleasant  circumstances  of  a 
visit  to  a  Tartar  tent  is  the  almost  unsup- 
portable  smell  occasioned  by  the  grease  with 
which  everything  is  impregnated,  and  the 
generally  unclean  habits  of  the  people, 
which  have  earned  for  them  the  appellation 
of  stinking  Tartars  from  the  Chinese,  who 
are  themselves  by  no  means  scrupulous  on 
the  point  of  cleanliness,  nor  perfectly  fra- 
grant to  approach. 

The  cares  of  the  family  and  of  housekeep- 
ing among  the  Tartars  rest  entirely  on  the 
woman.  It  is  she  who  must  manage  the 
cows  and  prepare  the  milk  ;  go  often  to  a 
great  distance  to  fetch  water;  collect  argols, 
dry  them,  and  pile  them  up  round  the  tent ; 
tan  the  furs  and  sheep-skins,  and  make  the 
clothes;  and  in  these  various  occupations 
she  has  only  the  assistance  of  the  young 
children. 

The  employments  of  the  men  are  very 
limited  ;  they  consist  men  ly  in  driving  the 
flocks  to  good  pastures,  more  of  amusement 
than  worU  to  men  on  horseback,  and  occa- 
sioning no  fatigue,  unless  when  they  have 
to  pursue  stray  animals,  when  they  go  Hying 
rather  than  galloping  over  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  down  into  the  deepest  ra- 
vines, till  they  have  overtaken  the  fugi- 
tives. 

Their  hunting  is  rather  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness than  pleasure.  When  not  on  horse- 
back, a  Tartar  is  generally  quite  idle,  and 
passes  a  great  part  of  the  day  crouched  in 
his  tent,  drinking  tea,  or  in  similar  listless 
pursuits.  When  he  has  a  mind  to  see  what 
is  passing  in  the  world,  he  mounts  his  horse, 
and  gallops  into  the  desert,  heeeless  in  m  hat 
direction,  since  wherever  he  sees  the  smoke 
of  a  tent  rising  he  makes  a  welcome  sojourn 
and  is  sure  of  a  temporary  home. 


The  western  portion  of  Mongolia  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  regions  above  de- 
scribed. It  is  penetrated,  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west,  by  the  high  mountain-range  of 
the  Thian-shan  (Celestial  Motintains),  and 
contains  some  extensive  plains  and  valleys, 
in  Avhich  a  settled  population  is  found.  This 
part  of  Mongolia  is  known  in  Chinese 
geography  by  the  names  Thian-shan  Pe-loo 
and  Thun-shan  Nan-loo — that  is,  the  tracts 
situated  respectively  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  Thian-shan. 

The  more  northern  of  these  divisions — 
Thian-shan  Pe-loo — includes  the  country 
of  Soungaria,  (or  ZungaryJ  in  which  are 
many  watered  and  fertile  valleys.  JEle,  or 
Gouldja,  the  chief  town  in  this  territory,  is 
a  consderable  place,  with  50,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ele, 
which  flows  into  the  large  lake  of  Ealkashi. 
Further  to  the  eastward  is  the  country  of 
the  Khalkas,  in  which  are  the  towns  of 
Oulai-soutai,  Ourga  (or  Kuren^,  and  Maimat- 
shin.  The  last  of  these  is  situated  to  the 
southward  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  immediately 
adjoins  the  Russian  town  of  Kiakhta  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  frontier.  Besides  the 
Khalkas,  many  hordes  of  the  Kalmucks,  and 
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other  nations  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race, 
''  wander  in  these  elevated  regions. 
I      Thian  shan  Nan-loo,  to  the  south  of  the 
'  mountain-chain,  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Little  Bukharia,  and  embraces  theexten- 
;  sive  territory  watered  by  the  course  of  the 
i  river  Ergheu  or  Tarim,  which  flows  east- 
|  ward  into  the  lake  of  Lop.     In  this  region 
!  are  many  large  commercial  towns,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  by  means  of  caravans, 
are  the  agents  in  an  extensive  interchange 
of  the  productions  of  eastern  and  western 
Asia.     But  the  frontiers  are    everywhere 
strictly  guarded  by  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  no  one  is  allowed   to  pass  their  limit 
without  the  imperial  permission. 

The  town  of  Casligar,  on  a  river  of  the 

same  name,  near  the  western  frontier,  has  a 

population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  with 

.  important  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 

!  cloths,  cotton,  silk,  and  carpets,  and  lies  in 

!  the  midst  of    a  fertile   district. — Yarkand, 

I  further  to  the  south-east,  is  a  still  larger 

!  city,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese 

governor  of  the  province. — Khoten,  or  Ilitsi, 

!  (s.  e.  of  Yarkand,)  is  also  a  large  and  popu- 

j  lous  town. — Aksu,  Koucht,  Tourfan,  Hami, 

I  and  other  towns,  are  situated  on  the  line  of 

caravan-route  which  runs  to  the  eastward 

of  Cashgar,  through  the  heart  of  central 

Asia. 


3.   MANCHOORIA. 

The  inhabitants  of  Manchooria  are  of  a 
different  race  from  the  Western  Tartars,  and 
belong  to  the  Tungoosian  family  of  nations. 
They  are  of  more  settled  habits,  and  practise 
agriculture  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  suited  for  its  operations.  Oats 
are  the  most  general  object  of  cultivation, 
but  wheat,  hemp,  cotton,  peas,  rhubarb,  and 
i  medicinal  herb  called  ginseng,  are  also  pro- 
duced. The  great  river  Amour,  which  flows 
through  Manchooria,  might  afford  the  means 
of  extensive  inland  commerce  ;  but  its  banks 
are  lined  with  immense  forests,  and  the 
'tistricts  which  it  waters  are  almost  unpo- 
pulated. The  right  of  navigating  it  has, 
however,  recently  been  conceded  to  Russia 
by  the  Chinese  government,  and  the  Rus- 
sians now  possess  some  settlements  at  its 
mouth.  The  northern  part  of  Manchooria 
was  the  original  seat  of  the  present  reign- 
ing family  of  China,  by  whom  that  country 
was  conquered  in  1640.  The  Manchoos  are 
In  general  followers  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion. 

Leaotong,  the  southern  province  of  Man- 
chooria, is  the  most  populous  portion  of  the 
country,  but  the  greater  number  of  its  in- 
habitants are  Chinese.  Its  chief  town  is 
Moukden,  or  Chinyang,  on  a  river  which 
•alls  into  the  Gulf  of  Leaotong.  To  the 
northward  of  Leaotong  is  a  desert  tract 
which  resembles  the  Gobi,  and  is  inhabited 
!>y  wandering  Mongols.  All  the  rest  of 
vlanchooria  is  comprised  in  the  two  large 
provinces  of  KiRiN-ouLA,and  Saoalin-ocla, 
the  former  of  which  is  chiefly  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Amour  and  its  tributary  the 
Songari,  and  the  latter  to  the  northward 
of  those  rivers.    The  chief  towns  of  these 


districts  are  little -known  places  of  the  same 
names. 


4.   TIBET. 


TiBETis  situated  to  the  westward  of  China. 
It  consists  of  a  vast  and  elevated  plateau, 
which  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  south 
by  the  high  mountain-chains  of  the  Kuen- 
lun  and  the  Himalaya.  The  latter  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  fertile  plains  of  northern 
India. 

The  plateau  of  Tibet  has  a  mean  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  altogether  a  highland  region, 
intersected  by  narrow  valleys  and  deep 
ravines,  and  containing  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers.  Some  of  the  lai-gest  rivers  in  Asia 
draw  their  waters  from  this  elevated  tract 
of  country.  Amongst  them  are  the  Yang- 
tsze,  and  the  Hwang-ho  —  the  two  great 
streams  which  afterwards  fertilize  the  plains 
of  China.  The  former  river  bears  in  its 
earlier  course  the  name  of  Mouroui-oussou, 
and  lower  down  that  of  Kin-cha-kiang 
(river  of  golden  sands).  The  great  river 
Yarrow,  or  Sanpoo,  which  flows  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  Himalaya,  has  the  same 
general  eastwardly  direction,  and  probably 
joins  the  stream  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The 
Indus,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, flows  in  the  direction  of  north-west, 
and  rounds  the  western  extremity  of  th  > 
Himalaya  chain.  The  Sutlej,  one  of  its 
chief  tributaries,  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Rakas  Tal,  at  an  elevation  of  15,200  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  most  considerable  among  the  lakes 
of  Tibet  in  point  of  size  are  the  Tengri- 
noor  and  the  Bouka-noor,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country  ;  with  the  Koukou-noor, 
(or  Blue  Lake,)  further  to  the  northward, 
within  the  border-land  between  Tibet  and 
Mongolia. 

The  Blue  Lake  or  sea,  called  by  the  Mon- 
gols the  Koukou-noor,  is  an  immense  reser- 
voir of  water,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  name  of  sea  is 
applicable  to  it,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  extent,  but  because  its  waters  are  bitter 
and  salt,  like  those  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
said  to  be  also  subject  to  periodical  ebb 
and  flow.  The  marine  odour  which  the 
Blue  Lake  exhales  is  perceptible  far  off  in 
the  desert.  A  small  Buddhist  temple,  with 
a  few  surrounding  habitations, — the  abode 
of  about  twenty  contemplative  Lamas, — are 
found  upon  a  rocky  island  in  the  western 
part  of  the  lake.  '  The  good  fathers  pass 
their  lives  in  profound  seclusion  from  the 
world,  for  there  is  not  a  single  boat  upon 
the  lake,  and  it  is  only  during  the  severest 
cold  of  winter,  when  the  waters  are  covered 
by  a  solid  crust  of  ice,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing shepherds  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
island,  and  carry  to  the  contemplative  La- 
mas their  modest  offerings  of  tea,  and  butter, 
and  tsamba,  receiving  in  exchange  blessings 
upon  their  flocks  and  pastures. 

The  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Koukou-noor  are  divided  into  twenty  nine 
banners,  commanded  by  princes  tributary 
to  the  emperor  of  China;    and  every  al- 
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ternate  year  they  made  a  journey  to  Pekin 
to  carry  thither  skins,  and  the  gold  dust 
which  they  get  from  the  sands  of  their 
rivers.  The  vast  plains  bordering  on  the 
Blue  Lake  are  extremely  fertile,  though  en- 
tirely without  trees.  The  grass  grows  in 
them  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  the  ground 
is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  which  af- 
ford cattle  ample  means  of  quenching  their 
thirst.  The  Mongols,  therefore,  like  to  pitch 
their  tents  among  these  magnificent  pas- 
tures; and  though  they  are  constantly  ha- 
rassed in  them  by  robbers,  they  content 
themselves  with  frequently  shifting  their 
place,  and  when  they  cannot  escape  from 
their  enemies  accept  the  combat  with  great 
readiness.  The  necessity  in  which  they  are 
continually  placed  of  defending  their  goods 
and  their  lives  has  rendered  them  bold  and 
intrepid:  they  are  always  ready  for  battle 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  and  they 
keep  watch  over  their  Hocks  on  horseback, 
with  their  guns  slung  on  their  shoulders, 
thea-  lances  m  rest,  and  their  long  swords 
in  their  belts. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  cold,  and  nearly 
all  the  industry  of  the  people  is  devoted  to 
pasturage.  The  Tibetans  rear  immense 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  these — 
together  with  the  yak  (an  animal  of  the 
buffalo  kind),  the  musk-deer,  and  others — 
supply  them  with  the  materials  alike  for 
food,  clothing,  and  commercial  intercourse. 
The  fine  hair  of  the  Tibetan  goat  (which  is 
used  in  making  the  Cashmere  shawls)  is 
extensively  conveyed  across  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  as  well  as  gold,  tincal,  musk, 
sheep-skins,  and  other  produce  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  of  these  articles  are  also  supplied 
to  China,  and  the  manufactures  of  that 
country  received  in  exchange. 

Tibet  embraces  numerous  tribes  and  na- 
tions, many  of  which  claim  the  nominal 
rank  of  independent  kingdoms.  But  they 
are  all  under  more  or  less  of  subjection  to 
the  Tale-Lama,1  or  high-priest  of  the  Budd- 
hist religion,  whose  residence  is  at  Lassa. 
The  whole  country  is,  indeed,  under  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  China,  but  the  na- 
tive institutions  and  laws  are  little  inter- 
fered Avith,  though  public  affairs  are  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  viceroy  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Pekin.  All  the  civil  and  social 
arrangements  of  the  Tibetan  nation  are  in- 
terwoven v\  ith  the  practices  of  the  Budd- 
hist faith,  and  the  Lamas — who  are  here,  as 
in  Mongolia,  marvellously  numerous — are 
the  aristocracy  and  rulers  of  the  country. 
The  cities  of  Tibet  are,  in  fact,  little- more 
than  vast  collections  of  Lama  convents  and 
temples. 

Lassa,  (or  Lha-Ssa,  as  M.  Hue  writes  it,) 
the  capital  of  Tibet,  is  situated  in  a  valley 
to  the  northward  of  the  Sanpoo  river.  It  is 
not  more  than  two  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  is  not  shut  within  ramparts  like  the 
Chinese  towns.  In  the  suburbs,  the  num- 
ber of  gardens  planted  with  large  trees 
afford  a  magnificent  girdle  of  verdure  to  the 
town. 

1  TalS-  Lama,  says  M.  Hue,  not  Dalai  Lama,  as 
often  written.  The  Mongol  word  Tale  signifies 
sea,  and  is  given  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  be- 


The  principal  streets  of  Lassa  are  very 
wide,  straight,  and  tolerably  clean;  the 
suburbs  most  disgustingly  filthy.  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  quarter  where  the  houses 
are  entirely  built  of  ox  and  rams'  horns; 
these  bizarre  edifices  have  not  an  unpleasant 
aspect,  and  are  of  great  solidity,  i  he  ox 
horns  being  smooth  and  v\  bite,  and  those  of 
the  sheep  black  and  rough,  form  a  mul- 
titude of  singular  combinations,  and  the  in- 
terstices are  tilled  up  with  mortar. 

The  palace  of  the  Tale  Lama  well  deserves 
the  celebrity  it  enjoys.  It  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  elevation,  and  consists 
of  a  cluster  of  temples,  varying  in  size  and 
benuty  ;  the  centre  temple  has  an  elevation 
of  four  stories  ;  the  dome  is  entirely  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
aperistjleof  which  the  columns  are  like- 
wise gilded.  From  the  height  of  his  sanctu- 
ary,the  Tale  Lama  can  here  contemplate,  on 
days  of  high  solemnities,  his  countless  wor- 
shippers, thronging  the  plain  and  prostrat- 
ing themselves  at  the  base  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain.  The  secondary  palaces  grouped 
around  accommodate  a  crowd  of  Lamas, 
whose  continued  occupation  is  to  serve  and 
wait  on  the  living  Buddha.  Two  line  ave- 
nue.-;, bordered  with  magnificent  trees,  lead 
from  Lha-Ssa  to  this  temple,  and  there  may 
be  seen  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  unrolling 
between  their  fingers  the  long  Buddhist 
rosaries,  and  the  Lamas  of  the  court  splen- 
didly dressed,  and  mounted  on  horses  richly 
caparisoned.  There  is  continual  motion  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Buddha-La,  but  the  mul- 
ditude  is  generally  silent  and  serious. 

In  the  town  the  aspect  of  the  population 
is  very  different  ;  they  throng,  they  shout, 
and  every  individual  engages  with  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  Trade  and 
devotion  together  render  Lha-Ssa  a  kind 
of  general  rendezvous  for  the  eastern  Asia- 
tic ;  the  variety  of  physiognomies,  costumes, 
and  idioms  in  its  streets  is  astonishing.  The 
fixed  population  is  composed  of  Tibetans, 
Pebouns,  Katchis,  and  Chinese. 

The  three  great  productions  of  the  capital 
of  Tibet,  say  the  Chinese,  are  Lamas,  wo- 
men, and  dogs.  The  cause  of  this  multitude, 
in  so  far  as  the  four  footed  portion  of  it  is 
concerned,  is  the  use  -which  the  Tibetans 
make  of  dogs  in  the  disposal  of  their  dead. 
Four  different  kinds  of  sepulture  are  in  use  ; 
— combustion  ;  immersion  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes ;  exposure  on  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  fourth,  the  most  esteemed,  is 
to  cut  the  corpse  in  pieces,  and  give  it  to 
the  dogs.  The  poor  have  the  dogs  of  the 
suburbs  for  their  mausoleum  ;  but  for  per- 
sons of  distinction  a  little  more  ceremony  is 
used.  There  are  convents  where  they  keep, 
ad  hoc,  sacred  dogs;  and  it  is  to  them  the 
bodies  of  the  rich  Tibetans  are  carried. 

The  general  features  of  the  Tibetans  are 
Mongol,  their  stature  middling,  and  to  the 
agility  and  suppleness  of  the  Chinese  they 
add  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  Tartar 
race.  In  character  they  are  frank  and  ge- 
nerous, brave  in  war,  and  as  religious  as 
(though  less  credulous  than)  the  Tartars, 
cause  that  personage  is  supposed  to  be  a  sea  of 
wisdom  and  power. 
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Cleanliness  is  not  held  in  much  honour 
among  them,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
very  fond  of  finery. 

The  Si-Fan,  or  Oriental  Tibetans,  like  the 
Mongol-Tartars,  are  exclusively  nomadic, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  the  care  of  their 
flocks.  They  do  not  lo;lge,  like  other  Mon- 
gols, in  yourtas  covered  with  felt,  but  in 
large  tents  of  black  linen,  of  an  hexagonal 
form,  without  any  wood- work  inside  to  sup- 
port them.  These  black  tents  are  by  no 
means  so  good  as  the  Mongol  yourtas, nor  so 
warm  or  solid  as  even  the  travelling  tents, 
and  a  violent  wind  easily  blows  them  down. 
In  some  respects  the  Si-Fan  appear  more 
advanced  than  the  other  Mongols,  and  they 
seem  to  manifest  some  slight  indications  of 
an  approach  to  the  manners  of  sedentary 
nations.  When  they  have  chosen  a  spot  for 
an  encampment,  they  raise  round  it  a  wall 
of  four  or  five  feet  high.  Inside  their  tents 
they  build  stoves,  which  are  both  solid  and 
tasteful ;  but  the  slightest  whim  is  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  decamp  and  destroy  all  their 
masonry.  They  carry  with  them,  however, 
the  principal  stones,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  part  of  their  furniture.  Their  flocks 
and  herds  consist  of  sheep,  goats,  and  long- 
haired oxen :  they  do  not  keep  so  many 
horses  as  most  of  the  Mongol-Tartars,  but 
what  they  have  are  stronger  as  well  as  more 
elegantly  made. 

This  long-haired  ox  is  called  Yak  by  the 
Tibetans,  and  bos  grunniens  by  European 
naturalists,  from  its  cry,  which  is,  in  fact, 
very  much  like  the  grunt  of  a  pig, but  louder 
and  more  prolonged.  It  is  short  and  thick- 
set, and  not  so  large  as  a  common  ox  ;  its 
hair  is  long,  fine,  and  shining,  and  that  on 
the  belly  hanging  down  quite  to  the  ground ; 
its  feet  are  thin  and  much  like  those  of 
goats,  and  it  likes  to  climb  mountains  and 
hang  over  precipices.  The  flesh  is  excellent, 
the  milk  of  the  cow  delicious,  and  the  butter 
made  from  it  is  above  all  praise.  The  cows 
are  so  petulant  and  difficult  to  milk  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  them  still ;  and  not  a 
drop  is  to  be  had  from  them  without  giving 
them  their  calves  to  lick  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  nomadic  Si-Fan  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  Mongols  by  their  more  ex- 
pressive physiognomy,  and  their  greater 
energy  of  character ;  their  faces  are  not  so 
flat,  and  their  manners  have  ease  and  viva- 
city which  contrast  strongly  with  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  Tartars.  Their  encampments 
resound  with  noisy  songs,  merry  games,  and 
shouts  of  laughter;  but,  with  these  disposi- 
tions to  gaiety  and  pleasure,  they  are  of  a 
warlike  character  and  indomitable  cour- 
j.  Though  their  names  are  on  the  list  of 
tributary  nations,  they  obstinately  refuse 
both  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  emperor 
of  China;  indeed,  they  manifest  the  most 
profound  contempt  for  Chinese  authority. 
Some  of  them  carry  their  predatory  incur- 
sions to  the  very  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  the  mandarins  do  not  dare  to  interfere 
with  them.  They  are  good  horsemen,  though 
in  this  respect  they  do  not  equal  the  Tar- 
tars.  But,  besides  attending  to  their  flocks, 


they  practise  some  kinds  of  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  turn  to  account  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  and  the  long  hair  of  their  oxen, 
weaving  from  them  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth, 
which  they  use  for  tents  and  clothing.  When 
they  assemble  round  their  great  caldron 
full  of  milk-tea  they  give  themselves  up 
freely  to  their  gossiping  humour  and  their 
taste  for  stories  about  Lamas  and  robbers ; 
one  need  only  set  them  going,  to  be  sure  of 
seeing  them  display  an  apparently  exhaust- 
less  repertory  of  anecdotes,  local  tradi- 
tions, and  legends. 

Gartope,  or  Gardokh,  in  the  western  part 
of  Tibet,  upon  a  tributary  of  the  upper  In- 
dus, is  little  more  than  a  large  camp,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  yaks  ;  it  forms  in  summer  a  great 
trading  station  for  the  merchants  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  India. 

To  the  westward  of  Tibet  Proper  are  the 
countries  called  Ladakh  and  Little  Tibet, 
which  extend  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Indus.  These  are  wild  mountainous  re- 
gions, which  terminate  to  the  west  and 
north  in  the  high  plateau  of  Pamer,  and  the 
elevated  tract  in  which  the  mountain-chains 
of  the  Kuen-lun,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
the  Beloor-tagh,  seem  to  unite. 

Leh,  the  chief  town  of  Ladakh,  stands  in 
a  narrow  valley  near  the  Indus,  (here  called 
the  Sing-kha-bab,)  and  contains  the  palace 
of  the  native  sovereign,  or  rajah.  It  is  the 
seat  of  some  trade  carried  on  with  India 
across  the  mountains. — Iskardo,  in  Little 
Tibet,  is  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus,  to  the  northward  of 
Cashmere. 


4.    COREA. 


Corea,  an  extensive  peninsula  which  lies 
between  the  Yellow  and  Japan  Seas,  is  a 
separate  kingdom,  under  its  own  native 
sovereign,  but  tributary  to  China.  A  chain 
of  mountains  runs  through  the  peninsula 
from  north  to  south ;  these  are  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  more  open  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  said  to  supply  abundant  vegetable 
produce,  including  rice,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
ginseng.  But  the  Coreans  exceed  even  the 
Chinese  in  their  jealousy  of  strangers,  and 
their  country  is  in  consequence  but  little 
known.  The  capital  is  King-ki-tao,  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Loochoo  Islands,  a  group  situated  to 
the  north-eastward  of  Formosa,  and  about 
four  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
of  China,  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  people 
are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  race,  under  a 
native  sovereign,  who  owns  a  nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  Chinese  emperor.  The  largest 
island  of  the  group  is  called  the  Great  Loo- 
choo, upon  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
Xapaktang,  the  capital.  To  the  northward 
of  the  Loo-choo  group  is  Sulphur  Island, 
from  which  sulphuric  vapours  are  constantly 
emitted. 
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TURKESTAN,  OR  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — A  wide  region,  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  linear  extent, 
intervenes  between  the  westernmost  limits 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  This  country,  together 
with  the  vast  tracts  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  under  the  names  of  Mongolia 
and  Manchooria,  is  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Tartary,1 — a  term  of  loose  appli- 
cation. In  this  (its  widest)  sense,  Tartary 
embraces  the  whole  central  belt  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  from  the  Caspian  to  tlie 
shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Independent 
Tartary — or  Turkestan,  as  it  is  more  pro- 
perly termed — is  the  portion  that  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  Chinese  sway,  and  which  we 
are  now  about  to  describe.  The  Chinese 
frontier  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  form 
its  eastern  and  western  borders,  Afghanis- 
tan and  Persia  bound  it  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  north  it  touches  the  wide-spread 
limits  of  the  Prussian  empire.  Tbe  area 
which  it  embraces  is  probably  little  short  of 
a  million  square  miles. 

Natural  features,  climate,  S^c. — The  greater 
part  of  Turkestan  is  an  immense  plain, 
with  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  into  which  its  two  principal  rivers — 
the  Amoo  and  the  Sihoon — both  dischargo 
their  waters.  But  the  south-eastern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  country,  which  ad- 
join the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Afghanistan, 
are  penetrated  by  advancing  spurs  from  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  the  Beloor-tagh,  and  other 
mountain-ranges  of  central  Asia,  and  ex- 
hibit a  diversified  surface.  These  parts  of 
Turkestan  contain  many  watered  and  fertile 
valleys,  in  which  the  various  productions  of 
the  soil  are  abundant;  elsewhere  cultiva- 
tion is  limited  to  the  immediate  banks  of 
the  larger  rivers,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  being  altogether  desert. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  an  immense  body  of 
inland  water  which  covers  a  surface  of 
130,000  square  miles,  lies  intermediate  be- 
tween two  divisions  of  tbe  globe.  The  em- 
pires of  Russia  and  Persia  (to  the  former  of 
which  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  circuit  now 
belong)  enclose  its  waters,  excepting  on  the 
eastward,  where  they  adjoin  the  desert 
wastes  of  Turcomania. 

The  Caspian  measures  about  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
(from  north  to  south,)  with  an  average 
breadth  of  two  hundred  miles.  It  is,  in 
reality,  the  vastest  of  lakes,  since  its  waters 
do  not  communicate  with  those  of  the  ocean, 

1  Properly  Talary.  The  word  Tartar  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  a. jest  of  St.  Louis,  in  which 
the  French  monarch  played  upon  the  siniii  trity 
between  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  hordes,  whose 
irruptions  were  at  that  time  causing  such  alarm 


and  have  no  outlet.  The  whole  region  in 
which  it  lies  appears,  indeed,  to  be  depress- 
ed below  the  general  level  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  com- 
monly stated  to  be  81  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  fact  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  ascertained.  The  Sea  of  Aral 
is  said  to  be  31  feet  above  the  same  level. 
The  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt,  which  inter- 
venes between  the  two  seas,  rises  to  an  ele- 
vation of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet,  and  is  a  desert  tract.  The  Kirghiz 
caravans  sometimes  traverse  this  region, 
but  the  camels  are  obliged  to  drink  salt 
water  by  the  way. 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  salt,  but 
lcss>  so  than  those  of  the  ocean.  The  depth 
of  this  sea  varies  greatly  in  different  por- 
tions of  its  extensive  basin,  being  least  to- 
wards the  north,  in  which  direction  its 
waters  appear  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able diminution  in  extent,  and  to  be  still 
subsiding.  Along  the  northern  shores  the 
average  depth  is  only  twelve  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  shores  a  depth  of  about  f50  feet  is 
generally  found.  In  the  central  portions  of 
the  sea  an  extreme  depth  of  nearly  500 
fathoms  occurs.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
Caspian  are  frozen  every  winter,  and  the 
ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  does  not  break 
up  until  the  month  of  April.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Caspian  are  of  considerable  value,  and 
are  largely  carried  on  by  Russia,  which 
power  commands  the  entire  commerce  of 
this  sea.  Steam-boats  have  within  late 
years  been  established  on  its  waters. 

The  Sea  of  Aral,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Caspian,  is  of  much  smaller  size  than  that 
body  of  water,  but  is  nevertheless  of  consi- 
derable magnitude.  This  sea,  only  imper- 
fectly known  prior  to  1848,  was,  during  that 
and  the  following  year,  surveyed  by  order 
of  the  Russian  government.  A  group  of 
islands,  previously  unknown  even  to  the 
Kirghiz  tribes,  was  discovered  to  exist  in 
the  centre  of  its  waters. 

From  north  to  south  the  Sea  of  Aral  mea- 
sures 115  miles:  its  widest  limits  from  east 
to  west  are  upwards  of  90  miles.  Its  shores 
exhibit  everywhere  a  dead  and  barren  de- 
sert, and  experience  a  climate  of  great 
severity.  The  northern  portion  of  its  waters 
(called  the  Little  Sea  by  the  Kirghiz) 
freezes  almost  every  year  ;  the  natives  pass 
over  the  ice  with  their  camels,  horses,  and 
other  cattle :  the  middle  and  broader  parts 
of  the  sea  become  frozen  near  the  shores, 
and  instances  are  related  by  the  Kirghiz 
of  the  entire  sea  being  covered  with  ice  dur- 
ing a  winter  of  more  than  common  severity, 
to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Taitarus— 
or  the  infernal  regions.  Tartars  they  have  ever 
since  been— so  enduring  are  the  effects  of  a  regal 
witticism  I 
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The  level  of  the  waters  of  this  sea  is  said  to 
be  constantly  sinking.  The  greatest  depth 
was  found  to  be  37  fathoms. 

Of  the  fishes  found  within  the  Aral,  the 
most  common  are  the  sharp-nosed  sturgeon 
and  the  silurus  (or  bony  pike).  There  are 
neither  seals  nor  crabs  ;  many  of  the  larger 
fishes  that  are  found  abundantly  in  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  l-iver  Ural  do  not  occur  in  the 
Sea  of  Aral— a  fact  which  seems  to  nega- 
tive the  idea  of  a  former  supposed  connex- 
ion between  these  two  bodies  of  water. 
The  smaller  species  of  fish,  however,  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caspian. 

On  the  desert  coasts  and  islets  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral  there  are  immense  numbers  of  peli- 
cans, cormorants,  sea-gulls,  and  sea-swal- 
lows ;  the  birds  of  passage  are  swans,  geese, 
(both  red  and  common,)  and  ducks.  Wild 
hogs  abound  in  the  reedy  tracts  along  the 
eastern  coast,  and  the  royal  tiger  frequents 
the  adjacent  deserts.1 

The  river  Amoo,  (ancient  Oxus,)one  of  the 
two  principal  rivers  of  Turkestan,  flows 
from  the  small  lake  of  Sir-i-kol,  situated 
among  the  mountains  which  border  the 
plateau  of  Pamer,  and  at  an  altitude  of 
15  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Amoo  is  navi- 
gable for  great  part  of  its  course,  but  all  its 
upper  portion  is  frozen  over  in  Avinter,  and 
even  its  lower  part  in  severe  seasons ;  near 
its  mouth  it  forms  a  swampy  delta,  over- 
grown with  reeds,  through  which  its  vari- 
ous branches  reach  the  Sea  of  Aral.  A 
branch  of  the  Oxus  (and  perhaps  the  main 
stream  of  the  river)  flowed  anciently  into 
the  Caspian,  and  portions  of  its  deserted 
bed  may  yet  be  traced  at  intervals  across 
the  intervening  desert. 

The  Sihoon,  or   Syr,   (ancient  Jaxartes,) 

flows  from  the  mountains  of  the  Mooz-tagh 

or  Thian-shan  system,  and  is  formed  by  two 

|  principal    branches.       It  is  a  more    rapid 

!  stream  than  the  Amoo,— fordable  in  summer, 

j  but  frozen  over  during  the  winter.     The  Syr 

j  enters  the  sea  by  two  channels,  the  southern 

|  of  which  is  nearly  choked  up  by  reeds  and 

j  rushes.   Other  channels  which  formerly  ex- 

!  isted  have  become  entirely  dried  tip.    The 

I  river  Zerafshan  (or  Samarcand)  flows  from 

j  east  to  west,  and  terminates  in  the  small  lake 

!  of  Kara-koul,  a  short  distance  from  the  right 

j  bank   of  the  Oxus.      Most   of  the   smaller 

'  streams  terminate  in  inland  lakes  or  marshes, 

j  the  waters  of  which  are  salt. 

j      Among  the  native  productions  of  Turkes- 

|  tan   are   rubies  and  lapis-lazuli,  mines  of 

j  which  occur  in  the  district  of  Budukshan, 

j  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  country. 

The  climate  exhibits  great  extremes  of  heat 

and  cold,  and  violent  storms,  accompanied 

by  whirlwinds  or  tornadoes,  are  of  frequent 

occurrence  in  the  open  steppes  and  deserts. 

The  atmosphere,  however,  is  generally  dry 

and  healthy. 

"Wild  animals,  including  deer,  antelopes, 
foxes,  wolves,  jackals,  and  bears — together 
with  the  leopard  and  a  small  species  of  tiger 
— are  very  numerous.  Hats,  tortoises,  and 
lizards,  are  found  in  the  deserts ;  scorpions 
are  common,  but  comparatively  harmless. 
In  Bokhara  a  kind  of  worm  (called  the 
i  Survey  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  By  A.  Butakoff, 
Russian  Navy.    (In  Journal  of  Royal  Geographi- 


guinea-worm)  of  long  and  thread-like  form, 
which  penetrates  the  skin  and  burrows  in 
the  flesh  of  the  human  body,  is  very  preva- 
lent, and  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
use  of  bad  and  semi-putrid  water  during 
the  drier  season  of  the  year. 


SECTION    II. TOPOGRAPHY. 

National  divisions:  Toivns.  —  Turkestan 
embraces  several  independent  states,  or 
Khanats,  in  each  of  which  the  ruler  is  styled 
the  Khan  or  Emir.  The  three  principal 
khanats  are  those  of  Bokhara,  in  the  south, 
Khiva,  in  the  middle,  and  Kokaun,  in 
the  east.  Koondooz  and  Budukshan,  both 
in  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of 
Turkestan,  also  rank  as  independent  states. 

The  Khanat  of  Bokhara  extends  over  the 
middle  course  of  the  Amoo,  and  includes  also 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Zerafshan.  Its  capi- 
tal, Bokhara,  (about  70,000  inhabitants,)  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  is  a 
large  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  flat 
country,  and  embosomed  in  gardens  and 
orchards.  It  has  numerous  bazaars,  each 
appropriated  to  particular  articles,  and  is  a 
considerable  emporium  of  traffic. — Samar- 
cand, on  the  same  river,  further  to  the  east- 
ward, a  town  of  great  antiquity  and  former- 
ly very  flourishing,  is  mow  partly  in  ruins, 
and  has  only  10,000  inhabitants.  —  Balkh, 
situated  in  the  plain  to  the  southward  of 
the  Amoo,  is  likewise  an  ancient  and  de- 
cayed city,  the  extensive  remains  of  which 
stretch  over  a  circuit  of  nearly  twenty  miles. 
The  modern  town  is  small,  and  enclosed  by 
a  mud  wall.  Balkh  is  said  to  have  lately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghauns.— 
Merve,  (or  3Ieru,)  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west, has  been  desolated  by  the  Turco- 
mauns,  and  has  now  scarcely  any  fixed  in- 
habitants. 

To  the  south-eastward  of  Bokhara  is 
Koondooz, the  seat  of  an  independent  khan- 
at which,  besides  the  territory  of  Koon- 
dooz, comprises  also  the  province  of  Bu- 
dukshan, a  wild  mountain-region  lying  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Amoo  and  its 
tributaries.  —  Koondooz,  the  capital  of  the 
khanat,  is  only  a  small  place. —  Khooloom, 
further  to  the  S.W.,  has  10,000  inhabitants. 
— The  town  of  Budukshan,  or  Fyzabad,  is 
now  in  ruins. 

The  territory  of  Khiva  embraces  the  lower 
course  of  the  Amoo  and  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  desert.  The  town  of  Khiva, 
which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Amoo, 
has  only  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants, 
but  is  the  seat  of  some  caravan-traffic;  it  is 
also  a  considerable  slave-market. —  Urghendj, 
(12,000  inhabitants,)  to  the  north  eastward 
of  Khiva,  and  on  a  canal  derived  from  the 
Amoo,  is  likewise  a  place  of  some  trade.  A 
wide  tract  of  desert — measuring  400  miles 
across  in  a  direct  line — stretches  between 
the  cultivated  lands  that  border  the  Amoo 
and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  This 
cal  Society,  vol.  xxiii.) 
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region  is  known  as  the  desert  of  Kharesrn, 
or  Khiva. 

Kokaun,  or  Fejigiianah,  includes  the 
territory  lying  along  the  upper  and  middle 
course  of  the  Sihoon  and  its  affluents.  Its 
capital  is  the  town  of  Kokaun,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Sihoon,  with  about  70,000  in- 
habitants: lower  down  the  river  is  the  for- 
tress of  Kojend.  —  Tashkend,  a  large  town 
further  to  the  northward,  has  extensive 
plantations  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  mul- 
berry. The  deserts  of  Kara-koum  and  Kizil- 
koum  occupy  the  country  upon  either  side 
of  the  Syr. 


SECTION    III. — POLITICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Turkestan 
is  very  various.  The  most  numerous  race 
are  a  people  called  the  Uzbeks,  of  Tartar 
origin,  and  most  of  whom  lead  a  wandering 
life.  The  Taiijiks,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
fixed  population  (and  are  probably  descend- 
ed from  the  aborigines  of  the  country),  re- 
semble the  people  of  Europe  in  their  general 
appearance  and  habits  of  industry.  Besides 
these,  there  are  Turcomauns,  Kirghiz, 
Arabs,  Persians,  Afghauns,  Jews,  gypsies, 
and  many  other  races. 

The  Turcomauns  inhabit  the  south-west- 
ern portions  of  Turkestan  and  the  tracts 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
which  are  hence  called  by  the  name  of  Tur- 
comania.  They  are  entirely  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple, addicted  to  war  and  plunder,  and  divided 
into  tribes  who  acknowledge  only  the  sway 
of  their  own  chieftains.  The  wandering  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Minor  came  originally 
from  this  region.  The  Kirghiz  tribes  are 
now  within  the  nominal  limits  of  Asiatic 
Russia. 

The  total  population  of  Turkestan  is  per- 
haps from  six  to  eight  millions.  In  religion 
the  great  majority  are  Mohammedans,  of 
the  Soonite  or  orthodox  persuasion.  The 
Koran  forms  the  great  text  both  of  their 
law  and  education,  and  is  the  universal 
authority  upon  all  questions,  whether  of  a 
civil  or  religious  nature. 

Industrial  pursuits. — Agriculture  is  pur- 
sued in  the  tracts  susceptible  of  cultivation  ; 
and  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains, 
besides  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed,  are 
among  the  articles  of  its  produce.  Fruits 
are  generally  abundant,  and  particularly  so 
in  Bokhara,  which  is  famed  for  its  melons 
and  its  grapes.  The  mulberry  is  very  ex- 
tensively reared,  and  silk  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  and  in  other  watered  tracts.  Hemp 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  oil 
from  its  seeds,  and  for  making  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  called  bang.  Tobacco  and  wild 
rhubarb  are  grown  in  some  places,  and  ve- 
getables are  generally  abundant. 

But  the  numerous  domestic  animals  are  a 
more  important  source  of  wealth,  especially 
the  sheep  and  goat.  The  sheep  furnish 
valuable  skins,  and  many  of  them  possess  a 
black  curly  fleece,  which  is  used  in  Persia 
for  making  caps;   about  200,000  skins  are 


annually  exported  for  this  purpose  from 
Bokhara  alone.  The  goats  supply  a  fine  hair 
or  wool,  which  is  exported  to  India,  and 
made  into  shawls  only  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  of  Cashmere.  The  two-humped  camel 
is  numerous ;  the  ass  is  large  and  strong, 
and  is  used  both  for  the  saddle  and  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  The  Tibetan  yak,  or 
mountain-cow,  is  found  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  and  though  of  small  size 
(about  3 1  feet  in  height)  is  sometimes 
placed  under  the  bridle.  The  Turcomauns, 
Kirghiz,  and  other  wandering  tribes,  pos- 
sess numerous  horses,  for  which  they  enter- 
tain the  same  affection  as  the  Arabs  and 
other  people  of  similar  habits. 

There  are  few  manufactures,  but  some  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs  are  made  in  the  towns, 
and  also  sabres, knives,  and  other  weapons. 
The  arts  of  dyeing  and  of  tanning  are  like- 
wise practised. 

The  commerce  of  Turkestan  is  considerable, 
and  is  aided  by  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  country,  which  makes  it  the  common 
field  of  interchange  for  the  productions  of 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  ltussia,  through 
which  lutter  country  most  of  the  articles  of 
European  manufacture  pass.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  caravan-traffic  with  India  by 
way  of  Afghanistan,  through  the  medium  of 
which  various  goods  of  British  manufacture 
find  their  way  into  this  part  of  Asia. 

The  exports  of  Turkestan  are  cotton, corn, 
wool,  fruit,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  and  silk, 
—the  latter  chiefly  to  India  and  Caubool. 
The  imports  are  muslins,  brocades,  turbans, 
and  shawls,  with  indigo,  sugar,  and  British 
manufactured  goods  from  India  ;  porcelain, 
tea,  and  silk  goods  from  China ;  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  European  manufacture  (in- 
cluding many  of  British  workmanship)  from 
Russia. 

All  the  governments  of  Turkestan  are  of 
the  most  despotic  character.  The  Khans,  or 
Emirs,  of  the  different  states  frequently  en- 
gage in  warfare, and  the  various  wandering 
tribes  who  dwell  in  the  outer  parts  of  the 
country  make  marauding  incursions  into 
the  neighbouring  states,  laying  waste  the 
villages  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants, 
whom  they  sell  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  other  towns.  The 
northern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  the  Rus- 
sian territories  on  the  Caspian,  have  fre- 
quently been  harassed  in  this  manner.  The 
subjects  of  Persia  are  found  in  a  condition 
of  slavery  in  all  the  towns  of  Turkestan. 
In  1839-40  a  Russian  army  marched  against 
Khiva,  with  the  alleged  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing retaliation  for  injuries  of  this  kind. 
This  expedition  proved,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather,  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  camels  and  great  part 
of  the  armament.  It  resulted,  however,  in  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Khan  of  Khiva  agreed 
to  discontinue  for  the  future  the  enslaving 
of  Russian  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  frontier  in  this 
direction  so  far  as  to  include  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
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ASIATIC  BUSSIA. 


The  Asiatic  possessions  of  II  ussia  embrace 
two  distinct  regions — lstly,  Transcaucasia., 
or  the  provinces  that  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  Caucasus  ; — and,  2ndly,  Siberia.  The 
former  of  these  territories  is  very  inferior 
to  the  latter  in  point  of  mere  superficial  ex- 
tent, but  it  possesses  immense  superiority 
in  point  of  situation,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Cau- 
casian provinces,  moreover,  derive  ad- 
ditional interest  and  importance  from  the 
fact  of  their  position  upon  the  borders  of 
Turkey  and  Persia.  They  have  constituted, 
in  modern  times,  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian 
empires,  and  have  within  a  recent  period 
been  the  active  seat  of  a  warfare  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Occupying,  as  they  do,  the  isthmus 
between  two  great  inland  seas — the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian — and  forming  the  border- 
country  between  two  divisions  of  the  globe, 
their  political  and  social  condition  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  alike  of 
European  and  Asiatic  nations,  and  their 
possession  gives  the  holder  the  ready  means 
of  aggression  upon  the  richer  lands  that  lie 
beyond.  With  one  foot  securely  planted 
upon  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
ruler  of  the  Russian  armies  has  at  least  one 
of  the  great  military  highways  to  southern 
Asia  open  to  his  advance.  The  permanent 
security  of  such  a  possession  is  well  worth 
the  stoutest  contest,  for  the  rich  lands  that 
border  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Seas  are 
the  stake  that  depends  upon  the  final  issue. 


1.    TRANSCAUCASIA. 

Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  Caucasian 
provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia  embrace  the 
tract  of  country  that  extends  from  the  chain 
of  Caucasus  on  the  north  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  south. 
The  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas  form  their 
eastern  and  western  limits. 

According  to  modern  Russian  division, 
Transcaucasia  is  portioned  into  the  four 
governments  of  Kutais,  Titiis,  Shamaki,  and 
Derbend.  The  area  of  the  entire  territory 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  80,000  English 
square  miles.  To  the  general  reader,  how- 
ever, this  extensive  tract  of  country  may  be 
best  described  under  the  local  names  of  the 
different  provinces  which  it  comprises — 
Abassia,  Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  Georgia,  Shir- 
van,  and  a  portion  of  Armenia.  Georgia  is  by 
much  the  more  extensive  of  these,  and  in- 
cludes more  than  half  the  entire  territory. 

Abassia  is  a  narrow  and  rugged  territory 
which  extends  along  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  westward 
termination  of  the  Caucasus  to  about  the 
parallel  of  43°  20'.    It  embraces  the  declivi- 


ties of  the  mountain-region,  furrowed  by 
torrents  and  divided  into  a  series  of  narrow 
valleys  and  ravines.  Abassia,  however,  is 
fertile,  and  produces  abundant  crops,  be- 
sides possessing  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
Its  subjection  to  the  government  of  the 
Czar  has  at  all  times  been  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  great  part  of  the  province  has 
throughout  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  warlike  tribes  of  mountaineers  who  con- 
stitute its  inhabitants. 

There  are  no  towns — properly  so  called — 
within  the  limits  of  Abassia.  But  the 
Russians  had  constructed  numerous  fort- 
resses at  short  intervals  along  this  portion 
of  the  Euxine  coast,  which  (together  with 
Anapa,  already  noticed,  p.  300)  formed  a 
chain  of  military  stations  along  the  entire 
eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
whole  of  these  forts  were  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  Russians  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1854  5,  to  prevent  their  fulling  into 
the  hands  of  the  allied  English  and  French 
fleets. 

The  modern  government  of  Kutais  in- 
cludes the  former  provinces  of  Mingrelia 
and  Imeritia.,  together  with  a  part  of  Guricl 
and  some  adjacent  mountain -tracts.  These 
territories  lie  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Abassia,  and  extend  over  the  valleys  of  the 
Ingour,  the  Rion,  and  other  streams,  which 
descend  from  the  mountain-slopes  of  Cau- 
casus into  the  Euxine.  Mingrelia  borders 
on  the  sea, — Imeritia  is  further  inland. 
Both  territories  are  mountainous,  though 
much  less  so  in  their  lower  parts  than  in 
those  that  lie  immediately  along  the  great 
mountain-chain.  The  valley  of  the  Rion 
especially  embraces  level  tracts  of  some  ex- 
tent. The  climate  of  the  low  plains  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rion  is  moist  and  un- 
healthy ;  great  part  of  either  province  is 
covered  with  thick  forests,  but  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile. 

The  river  Rion  (or  Phaz,  as  it  is  also  call- 
ed— the  ancient  Phasis)  has  its  source  in 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  Caucasus, 
about  midway  between  the  gigantic  peaks 
of  the  Kasbek  and  El-burz.  It  flows  with 
a  general  westerly  course  of  about  ISO  miles 
into  the  Euxine,  which  it  enters  beside  the 
small  town  and  fortress  of  Poti,  the  Phasis 
of  an  earlier  age.  The  modern  castle  of 
Poti,  says  Col.  Monteith,  probably  occupies 
the  spot  where  the  temple  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis  formerly  stood.  But  the  evi- 
dences of  ancient  civilization  have  alto- 
gether vanished.  Scarcely  a  building  now 
exists  upon  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  cities, 
bridges,  and  temples. 1  About  eighteen 
miles  to  the  southward  of  its  embouchure, 
the  fortress  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  little 
stream  of  the  Shefkatil-su  mark  the  nomi- 
1  Compare  Gibbon,  chap.  xlii. 
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nal  frontier  between  the  empires  of  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

The  river  Ingour,  which  enters  the  Eux- 
ine  sixteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
Rion,  also  rises  among  the  higher  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountain-region.  Its  length  of 
course  does  not  exceed  120  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  through  an  elevated  and 
exceedingly  rugged  tract.  The  little  town 
of  Anaklea  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ingour:  nearly  midway  between  that  place 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  is  Redout- 
kaleh,  a  fortress  of  Russian  erection,  and 
of  former  reputed  strength,  though  it  shared 
(with  other  works  of  like  kind  along  these 
coasts)  the  common  fate  of  the  Black  Sea 
forts  of  Russia  in  1854-5,  falling  before  the 
power  of  the  allied  Anglo-French  and  Turk- 
ish forces.  Further  to  the  northward, 
along  the  line  of  coast,  are  Soukhoum- 
kaleh  (80  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rion,  in  the  direction  of  N.  \V.)  and 
some  other  small  fortified  places.  About 
twenty  miles  before  reaching  Soukhoum- 
kaleh,  the  name  of  Iskuria —  applied  to  a 
cape  and  adjoining  roadstead — together  with 
adjoining  ruins,  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Dioscurias,  an  early  Ionian  colony,  after- 
wards the  Stbastopolis  of  Roman  history. 

The  most  considerable  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Imeritia  is  Kvtais,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rion,  with  about  3000 
inhabitants,  amongst  whom  are  many  Jews 
and  Armenians.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
ruins  that  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cu- 
tatisium — the  mythical  Cytcca,  and  the  re- 
puted birth-place  of  Medea.  This  region 
coincides  with  the  ancient  Colchis,  of  early 
legendary  fame,  as  well  as  of  later  historic 
repute.  The  inhuman  practices  of  the  royal 
sorceress,  and  the  mythic  voyage  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, belong  to  the  recollections  associ- 
ated with  the  one  class  of  subjects — the 
wide-spread  limits  of  ancient  Persian  sway, 
and  the  wars  of  Mithridates,  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  other. 


Georgia,  a  large  territory,  embracing 
about  18,000  square  miles  in  area, lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Imeritia.  It  extends  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  about  the 
central  and  highest  portion  of  the  mountain- 
system,  including  the  middle  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kour.  The  greater  part  of 
Georgia  is  hilly,  and  the  entire  province 
exhibits  great  variety  of  surface.  Large 
tracts  are  still  covered  with  forests.  All  the 
streams  by  which  it  is  watered  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Kour,  which  is  limited  to 
the  southward  by  the  chain  of  the  Kapan 
Mountains — the  frontier  between  Georgia 
and  Russian  Armenia.  Georgia  was  under 
the  rule  of  independent  princes  until  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  it  became 
the  scene  of  contest  between  Persia  and 
Russia,  being  ultimately  annexed  (in  1802) 
to  the  possessions  of  the  latter  power. 

Tiflis,  (30,000  inhabitants,)  the  chief  city 

of  Georgia,  is  the  capital  of  the   Transcau- 

casian  provinces  of  Russia.     It  stands  upon 

1  The  naphtha  springs  of  Baku  are  the 

— "  fountains  of  blue  flame 

That  burn  into  the  Caspian,"— 


either  bank  of  the  river  Kour,  in  a  locality 
possessed  of  many  natural  advantages.  The 
great  road  over  the  Caucasus,  described  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  (p.  51,)  through  the  Pass 
of  Dariel,  commences  here,  and  proceeds 
northward  up  the  valley  of  the  Kour  and 
its  tributary  the  Aragua,  until  it  enters  the 
mountain-region.  The  population  of  Tiflis 
embraces  numerous  Armenians,  by  whom 
the  chief  part  of  its  trade  is  carried  on,  as 
well  as  natives  of  the  province.  The  host 
part  of  the  town  is  that  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  Russians,  and  entitled  the  Kala,  ('or  cita- 
del,) which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  this  river. 
There  are  manufactures  of  carpets,  silks, 
and  shawls,  together  with  considerable 
trade,  since  Tiflis  serves,  in  peaceful  t.nies, 
as  an  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  Tu:  key, 
Kussia,  and  Persia. 

The  other  towns  in  Georgia  are  all  of 
sm  .11  size  and  very  inferior  importance. 
Gori,  to  the  north-westward  of  the  capital, 
is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kour,  and  on 
the  line  of  road  between  Tiflis  and  Kutais. 
This  road  passes  over  a  mountain-chain — an 
offshoot  of  the  Caucasus — Which  divides  the 
provinces  of  Georgia  and  Imeritia,  at  an 
elevation  of  many  feet  above  the  sea. — Elisa- 
vetpol,  or  Ganja,  90  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Tif- 
lis, is  to  the  southward  of  the  Kour,  on  a 
tributary  stream.  Of  its  8200  inhabitants 
nearly  half  are  Armenians. 


Shirvan  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Georgia, 
and  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It 
includes  the  lower  part  of  the  Kour  valley, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  and  well 
watered  plain.  Shirvan  belonged  formerly 
to  Persia,  but  came  into  the  possession  of 
Russia  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

The  town  of  Baku,  the  chief  place  in  Shir- 
van, stands  beside  the  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
and  has  about  5500  inhabitants.  The  soil  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  completely  saturated 
with  naphtha,  which  issues  forth  from  na- 
tural crevices  and  from  any  spot  where  a  hole 
is  bored,  and  burns  readily  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.l  Sulphureous  vapours  like- 
wise issvie  from  the  ground,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  action  of  subter- 
ranean heat  in  this  locality. 


Russian  Armenia  lies  to  the  southward  of 
Georgia,  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range 
of  elevations  called  the  Kapan  Mountains, 
and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aras, 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Kour.  A  small 
part  of  the  province  (in  the  south-west)  pro- 
jects beyond  the  Aras,  and  includes  the  high 
mountain  of  Ararat,  or  Agri-dagh,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  whole 
of  Armenia  is  an  elevated  plateau,  the  ge- 
neral features  of  which  have  been  already 
described. 

The  large  fresh-water  lake  of  Goukcha,  or 
Sevan,  (sometimes  also  called  the  Lake  of 
Erivan,)  is  situated  within  the  Kussian  por- 
tion of  this  territory,  and  is  connected  with 
referred  to  amongst  the  varied  imagery  of  Lalla 
Rookh. 
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the  Aras  by  the  stream  of  the  Zengui.  Its 
surface  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
depth  exceeds  400  feet. 

The  chief  city  in  Russian  Armenia  is 
Er,  van,  (11 ,500  inhabitants,)  which  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  extensive  plain  that  extends  to 
the  northward  of  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zengui  river.  Erivan  is  about 
110  miles  distant  from  Tifiis,  in  the  direction 
of  S.  by  W.  Erzeroom  is  170  miles  distant, 
to  the  westward.  Erivan  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  but 
commands  considerable  transit-trade  by 
means  of  caravans.  The  hills  and  valleys 
adjacent  to  Erivan  are  covered  with  the 
vine  and  other  fruits,  but  the  tract  of 
country  in  the  more  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Ararat  exhibits  a  parched  volcanic 
soil,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
currents  of  black  and  grey  lava,  with  basalt, 
pumice,  scoriae,  and  other  evidences  of 
igneous  action.  In  1840  this  region  was 
visited  by  a  tremendous  earthquake,  which 
shattered  part  of  the  mountain  and  diminish- 
ed its  elevation. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Erivan, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Kour,  are  the 
ruins  of  Artaxata,  first  identified  by  Colonel 
Monteith.  The  remains  of  a  bridge,  of 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture,  here  dis- 
tinguish a  remarkable  bend  in  the  river, 
and  above  are  some  portions  of  a  stone  wall, 
with  a  semicircular  gate.  Fragments  of 
brick  are  scattered  about,  but  no  other  sign 
of  buildings,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  site  to  indicate  the  probability  of 
a  great  city  having  stood  there.  Yet  no  other 
spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Aras  answers  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  Armenian  capital. I  Some 
distance  further  to  the  south-eastward,  the 
town  of  Nakshivan,  (or  Nakhitchivan,)  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  marks  the  spot,  accord- 
ing to  Armenian  tradition,  where  the  patri- 
arch Noah  and  his  family  first  fixed  their 
residence  upon  issuing  from  the  ark! 

Etchmiadzin,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Erivan,  is  a  kind  of  forti- 
fied convent,  the  residence  of  the  spiritual 
primate  of  the  Armenians  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical capital. 

Akhalzik,  (or  Akiska,)  at  the  north-west- 
ern extremity  of  Russian  Armenia,  is  134 
miles  distant  from  Erivan,  and  100  from 
Tiflis.  From  the  latter  place  its  direction 
is  due  W.,  from  the  former  N.  "W.  It  is  150 
miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Erzeroom. 
Akhalzik  stands  on  the  river  Dalka,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Kour:  the  town  is  protected 
by  a  strongly-built  citadel,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  population  of  15,000.  Akalkalaka,  a 
smaller  place,  also  seated,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Kour,  is  35  miles  to  the  south-eastward. 
Both  towns  lie  near  the  frontier-line  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia. 

The  portion  of  Armenia  in  which  Akhalzik 
and  Akalkalaka  are  situated  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Akhalzik, 
which  was  brought  by  forcible  means  under 
tho  dominion  of  Russia  in  1828.  When,  in 
that  year,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian 
army  reached  Akalkalaka,  then  occupied  by 

1  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
iii.  (1833). 
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a  small  Turkish  garrison  of  a  thousand  men, 
with  fourteen  cannon,  the  fortifications 
were  bad  and  untenable,  but  the  spirit  of 
its  defenders  was  the  same  which  in  later 
years  animated  the  heroes  of  Silistria  and 
of  Kars.  "  As  the  Russians  advanced  there 
was  a  death-like  silence.  Two  staff- officers, 
with  two  Russian  trumpeters,  rode  for- 
ward, and  an  interpreter  summoned  the 
Turks  to  open  the  gates.  On  a  sudden  two 
red  standards  were  displayed  upon  the  walls ; 
the  Turkish  commander  appeared,  and  called 
aloud  to  the  Russians, '  We  are  not  soldiers 
like  those  of  Erivan  and  Kars,  we  are  war- 
riors of  Akhalzik ;  here  are  neither  women 
nor  children  :  we  will  die  upon  the  ramparts 
of  our  fortress,  but  we  will  not  surrender  it 
without  a  struggle.'  The  Russians  com- 
menced the  assault,  the  mournful  death- 
songs  of  the  Turks  were  distinctly  audible, 
while  they  made  responses  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Moollah.  After  a  murderous  defence, 
the  Russians  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
place.  Not  one  Turk  accepted  his  life — 
every  man  remained  dead  upon  the  spot."2 

All  the  above-described  provinces,  and 
especially  Georgia,  exhibit  great  extremes 
of  climate — the  summer  and  winter  tem- 
peratures presenting  the  most  remarkable 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  through- 
out the  case  to  an  excessive  extent  upon 
the  high  plains  of  the  Armenian  plateau.3 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, is  moderate,  and  the  country  is  gener- 
ally healthy. 


Population.  —  The  entire  population  of 
Transcaucasia  is  estimated  at  2,648,000— a 
small  number  for  so  extensive  a  territory. 
Indications  of  a  much  larger  number  of  in- 
habitants at  a  former  period  everywhere 
abound. 

The  people  belong  to  the  Caucasian  family 
of  nations,  of  whom,  indeed,  they  are  ge- 
nerally held  to  constitute  the  purest  type. 
P.oth  the  Circassians  and  Georgians — the 
former  especially — are  celebrated  for  their 
personal  beauty.  Hence  the  demand  for 
the  females  of  these  lands  to  supply  the 
Turkish  harems,  through  the  medium  of 
the  slave-markets  of  Constantinople,  Cairo, 
and  other  cities.  This  appliance  of  Circas- 
sian female  charms  is  by  no  means  a  thing 
of  modern  date.  From  the  earliest  ages  the 
countries  that  border  on  the  Caucasus  have 
been  the  accustomed  resort  of  surrounding 
nations,  for  the  express  object  of  procuring 
slaves  to  supply  the  household  wants,  and 
gratify  the  luxury,  of  Oriental  potentates. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried  on, 
within  a  recent  period,  that  throughout 
Georgia  and  the  adjoining  provinces  parents 
are  accustomed  to  make  a  profit  of  the  prac- 
tice, by  selling  their  daughters  to  the  Turkish 
slave-merchants  ;  and  (which  to  our  western 
notions  may  seem  more  strange)  the  young 
ladies  whose  personal  liberties  ai'e  involved 
are  by  no  means  unwilling  victims  of  the 
unnatural  proceeding,  or  reluctant  to  under- 
Races  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
By  Baron  von  Haxthausen.  (London,  1854.) 
3  See  ante,  p.  4C9. 
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go  the  consequences  it  involves.  The  Rus- 
sians have  suppressed — or  endeavoured  to 
suppress — this  traffic,  during  their  period  of 
occupancy  of  these  regions.  But  the  Cir- 
cassian beauties  prefer  the  chances  of  rising 
into  favour  within  the  harem  of  some  rich 
Turk,  of  becoming  the  favoured  wife  of  a 
pasha,  or  perchance  of  even  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  Sultana,  to  the  alternative  of  a 
Cossack  husband,  which  the  government  of 
the  Czar  puts  at  their  disposal  !  In  the  case 
of  a  Turkish  vessel,  with  Circassian  slave- 
girls  on  board,  captured  by  the  Russians  a 
few  years  since,  the  alternatives  of  being 
sent  back  to  their  own  homes,  or  of  marrying 
Russians  and  Cossacks  of  their  own  choice, 
instead  of  remaining  under  the  charge  of  the 
Turkish  captain,  to  be  sold  in  the  slave- 
market  of  Constantinople,  were  offered  by 
the  Russian  commander, — when  the  fair- 
complexioned  beauties  unanimously  and 
without  a  moment's  consideration  exclaimed 
— "  To  Constantinople — to  be  sold !  "  1  "VVho 
can  wonder  at  a  choice  so  natural — the  serf- 
hut  of  a  Cossack, or  the  luxuriesof  a  pasha's 
harem  ?  To  these  Circassian  damsels,  the 
journey  to  Constantinople  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  slave-market  are  merely  the  ne- 
cessary contingents  of  a  matrimonial  specu- 
lation. "While  we  readily  admit  the  de- 
graded state  of  morals  which  is  involved  in 
such  a  practice  as  that  referred  to,  we  may 
hesitate  to  allow  the  superior  value  of  the 
alternative  offered  by  Russia,  (whose  pro- 
fessed advocacy  of  liberty  begins  only  be- 
yond the  Caucasus,)-  and  we  may  treat  as 
absurd  the  imputed  guilt  of  Georgian  and 
Circassian  slavery  to  Turkey  only,  as  though 
the  Turks  had  been  the  originators  and  sole 
supporters  of  a  custom  which  has  been  pur- 
sued from  an  early  period  of  antiquity. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  are  divided— in  so 
far  as  their  political  and  social  condition  is 
concerned—into  the  two  classes  of  nobles 
and  serfs,  the  relationship  between  whom 
resembles  in  many  respects  that  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  baron  and  his  vassals 
during  the  feudal  ages  of  Europe — the  nobles 
being  absolute  masters  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  their  followers,  and  affording  them 
a  certain  measure  of  protection  in  return. 

The  Russian  position  in  Transcaucasia 
has  been  all  along  merely  that  of  an  army 
occupying  a  conquered  country.  The  entire 
Russian  administration  of  these  provinces 
is  upon  a  military  footing.  In  the  more 
hilly  districts  the  native  tribes  for  the  most 
part  have  remained  practically  independent, 
and  have  continued  to  regard  the  sway  of 
Russia  with  the  same  feelings  of  dislike  as 
their  brethren  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Caucasus.  Even  the  Christian  population 
of  Georgia,  who  entertain,  by  reason  of 
their  religious  faith,  a  natural  jealousy  of 
Mohammedan  rule,  dislike  the  stern  military 
despotism  of  Russia  yet  more. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia  are 
Christians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church.  Many  of  the  mountain-tribes  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  habits  of 
the  latter  are  rude  and  warlike.  The  Ar- 
menians follow  the  tenets,  and  own  the 
1  Baron  Haxthausen:  Transcaucasia. 


ecclesiastical  supremacy,  of  the  patriarch  of 
their  own  church.  In  this  as  in  other  parts 
of  western  Asia,  the  Armenian  population 
is  th.it  most  devoted  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  industry.  The  total  number  of  Armenians 
in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  is  said  to 
be  nearly  3()0,U00.  In  so  far  as  letters  and 
the  polite  arts  are  concerned,  all  the  races 
of  Transcaucasia  are  in  an  extremely  back- 
ward condition,  but  the  Armenians  are  less 
ignorant  than  theothers,and  cultivate  liter- 
ature in  their  convents.  Many  of  their 
popular  legends  exhibit  a  strange  and  in- 
teresting mixture  of  Oriental  romance,  in- 
terwoven with  the  facts  of  history  and  even 
with  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  amongst  the 
various  population  of  this  region  are  the 
Yezidis,  or  reputed  devil-  worshippers,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan  and  the 
adjacent  mountain-tracts.  There  are  said 
to  be  about  1400  tents,  or  families,  of  Yczi- 
dis  within  the  Russian  territories,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  number  in  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  dominions.  During  the  summer 
they  wander  among  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ararat,  and  in  the  winter  resort 
to  the  Armenian  villages.  Their  language  is 
said  to  be  a  Koordish  dialect,  but  most  of 
them  speak  Armenian.  They  are  niono- 
theists  in  religion,  but  (as  may  be  supposed) 
deny  their  reputed  adoration  of  "  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,"  asserting  their  faith  to  be 
but  little  different  from  that  of  the  Ar- 
menians. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Transcauca- 
sian nations  are  all  in  a  backward  state. 
Agriculture  is  only  pursued  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, though  the  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  yields  several  kinds  of  grain,  (including 
rice,)  besides  abundance  of  fruits  —  especi- 
ally in  Georgia,  where  the  vine  and  the 
mulberry  are  both  extensively  pnoduced. 
Considerable  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
and  other  grains,  besides  fruits,  are  raised 
in  Shir  van.  The  domestic  animals  are  every- 
where abundant,  and  the  sheep  supply  ex- 
cellent wool ;  wild  animals  (including  the 
stag,  antelope,  wild-boar,  wild-goat,  and 
others)  are  also  plentiful  in  the  forest  dis- 
tricts. 

The  few  manufactures  are  limited  to  coarse 
fabrics  for  articles  of  domestic  use  and  cloth- 
ing, with  leather,  shagreen,  sabres,  and  fire- 
arms. The  commerce  consists  in  the  export 
of  wine,  silk,  skins,  furs,  honey,  and  cattle, 
in  exchange  for  arms,  salt,  and  European 
manufactured  goods.  The  amount  of  this 
traffic  is  now  inconsiderable  ;  in  former 
times  it  was  much  more  extensive,  and  Tif- 
lis,  in  Georgia,  was  once  a  great  mart  for 
the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  and  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  the  overland  commerce  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 


2.  SIBERIA 
Boundaries  and  extent. — Siberia,  a  vast 
country  of  Northern  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese 
empire  and  Turkestan  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
2  — "  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  " — 
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European  Russia.  The  Altai  Mountains 
divide  it  on  the  south  from  the  regions  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
separate  it  on  the  west  from  Russia  in 
Europe:  between  these  two  mountain-sys- 
tems are  the  extensive  levels  of  the  steppes, 
which  stretch  from  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  Siberian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.l 

Erom  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west  to 
Behring's  Strait  on  the  east,  Siberia  stretches 
for  a  length  of  3600  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  from  north  to  south  exceeds  1800 
miles.  Its  superficial  area  is  probably  not 
less  than  four  millions  of  square  miles. 

Natural  featxires,  climate,  \-c. — Siberia  is  a 
vast  plain,  sloping  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivers  which  flow 
in  that  direction.  Among  these  are  the  Obi, 
the  Yenesei,  Khatanga,01enek,  Lena,  lana, 
Indigirka,  Kolyma,  and  numerous  others  : 
the  Obi,  Yenesei,  and  Lena  are  among  the 
principal  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Anadir  flows 
in  an  easterly  direction  into  the  Gulf  of 
Anadir — an  inlet  of  Behring's  Sea — and  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Pacific. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Siberian  plain 
spreads  into  the  desert  swamps  of  the  tundra 
— a  vast  succession  of  ice-covered  plains 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  year,  but 
which  during  the  brief  summer  of  these 
regions  are  covered  with  innumerable  lakes 
and  marshes.  The  steppes  which  occupy  the 
south-western  portion  of  Siberia  are  often 
marshy,  and  contain  numerous  salt-water 
lakes.  Among  the  northern  offshoots  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  is  the  vast  fresh-water 
lake  of  Baikal,  the  country  around  which 
presents  a  more  diversified  aspect  than  any 
other  part  of  Siberia.  This  great  body  of 
inland  water  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  geography,  not  only  of  Siberia,  but  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  merits  a  more 
particular  description. 

Lake  Baikal  is  long  and  narrow  in  shape. 
It  extends  between  the  parallels  of  51°  and 
56°  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  104° 
and  110°  east  of  Greenwich.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in 
which  direction  it  lies,  is  from  580  to  600 
versts;^  but  its  breadth  nowhere  exceeds 
ninety  or  ninety-five  versts,  while  the  op- 
posite coasts,  near  the  centre,  approach 
each  other  at  one  point  within  thirty -five 
versts.  Its  depth  has  been  variously  stated. 
Those  who  follow  the  reports  of  the  in- 
habitants upon  its  coasts  contend  that 
it  has  no  bottom,  and  moreover,  notwith- 
standing that  its  waters  are  fresh,  that  it 
is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  subter- 
raneous channel.  Others,  again,  state  that 
its  depth  near  the  outlet  by  the  Angara 
is  800  fathoms,  or  more,  it  is  probable, 
than  plummet  ever  sounded.  The  most  rea- 
sonable accounts,  however,  place  it  at 
twenty  fathoms  in  some  parts  and  150  in 
others,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
land. 

The  climate  of  the  coasts  of  Lake  Baikal, 

owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  of 

the  surface  also  of  the  waters,  is  severe  and 

variable   throughout   the   year.     The   best 

i  See  ante,  p.  286. 


Russian  authorities  place  the  level  of  the 
waters  at  about  1600  feet  above  that  of  the 
sea,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
around,  from  600  to  1000  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  Thus  the  short  hot  season, 
which  usually  commences  at  the  epoch  of 
the  summer  solstice,  and  terminates  with 
the  last  days  of  August,  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  violent  tempests,  and  cold  winds, 
and  sudden  squalls,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation difficult  and  uncertain.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  are  extremely  soft,  and  of  a 
transparency  most  remarkable,  even  in  their 
frozen  state. 

A  hundred  and  seventy  rivers,  from  600 
sources,  fall  into 'this  great  lake,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  Angara,  the 
Barganzinn,  and  Selenga.  Nevertheless, 
one  river,  the  lower  Angara,  forms  the  sole 
channel  by  which  the  united  contents  of 
all  these  rivers  find  their  way  into  the 
ocean.  The  temperature  of  the  water  of 
the  Baikal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  streams 
that  fall  into  it,  is  at  all  times  extremely 
low.  That  of  the  streams  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 41°,  and  that  of  the  lake  not  more  than 
54"5°  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
And  the  Angara,  as  it  flows  by  Irkoutsk,  is 
never  above  the  temperature  of  48° ;  while 
the  waters  of  the  Lena,  the  sources  of 
which  are  in  latitudes  far  north  of  those 
of  many  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  lake, 
are  said  to  be  always  from  four  to  five 
degrees  higher  than  those  of  the  Angara. 
Yet,  owing  doubtless  to  the  depth  of  the 
lake  and  the  agitation  of  its  surface,  it  is 
not  usually  frozen  over  until  more  than  a 
month  after  the  most  rapid  streams  of  the 
country,  except  the  Angara,  are  entirely 
closed.  Nevertheless,  the  navigation,  Avhich 
does  not  commence  before  the  epoch  of  the 
hot  season  above  mentioned,  closes,  by 
reason  of  the  prevalence  of  the  tempestu- 
ous weather,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
which  may  be  two  months  before  the  lake  is 
frozen. 

The  fish  of  the  Baikal,  notwithstanding 
the  low  temperature  of  the  waters,  are 
abundant  and  in  considerable  variety.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  ocean- seal 
is  found  there  in  great  abundance;  yet  it 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  of  these 
not  very  active  amphibious  animals  as  live 
in  this  lake  can  frequent  the  sea,  or  even 
make  a  visit  to  the  briny  deep  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  2000  versts,  and  return 
against  the  current  of  one  of  the  most  rapid 
rivers  in  the  world. 

The  aquatic  birds  which  are  found  fre- 
quenting the  Baikal  are,  the  swan,  the 
goose,  the  macrouse,  and  ducks  in  great 
numbers  and  of  great  variety  in  kind. 

The  coasts  of  the  lake  present  almost  uni- 
versally high,  rugged,  and  sterile  moun- 
tains, composed  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
rock,  at  the  base  of  which  mica  is  every- 
where found,  besides  limestone  and  gneiss. 
The  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  also  recog- 
nised by  the  presence  of  basalt  and  pyroxene, 
which  are  found  here  in  great  abundance. 
Shocks  of  earthquakes  are  said,  indeed, 
to  be  still  occasionally  felt  throughout  this 

2  That  is,  400  English  miles.  A  Russian  verst 
is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile. 
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Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  character  of  the  coasts,  of  the 
Baikal,  the  lower  portions  of  the  mountains 
towards  its  southern  extremity  are  covered 
with  forests,  composed  of  trees  that  belong 
to  the  hardier  tribes.  Chief  amongst  them 
are  the  birch,  the  aspen,  and  firs  of  several 
species.  The  cedar  grows  here,  and  attains 
a  height  of  126  feet. 

A  richer  vegetation  clothes  the  adjacent 
valleys  and  plains.  The  peuplier  baumier 
attains  a  growth  which  enables  the  popula- 
tion dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
to  form  their  canoes  out  of  a  single  trunk. 
The  apple  of  Siberia,  and  numerous  other 
fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  display 
during  summer  a  rich  variety  of  foliage. 
The  raspberry  is  common,  as  are  many 
other  berry-bearing  shrubs,  while  the  lilies, 
potentillas,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
garden,  offer  a  variety  of  colours  and  per- 
fumes that  may  often  be  vainly  sought  in 
countries  favoured  with  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate. 

Of  wild  animals  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Baikal  the  bears  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  wild  boar  is  also  found.  This  animal, 
like  the  bear,  subsists  during  summer  chiefly 
upon  berri  s,and  upon  cedar-nuts  raked  up 
from  beneath  the  snow  during  the  winter. 
There  are  also  martens,  golihne,  squirrels, 
roebuck,  foxes,  wolves,  and  the  lynx  and  elk. 

The  people  dwelling  around  the  shores  of 
the  Baikal  give  to  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Holy  Sea,  and  cherish  many  superstitions 
regarding  the  supposed  sacred  character  of 
its  waters.  These  superstitions  —  fostered 
by  the  rude  and  often  savage  aspect  of  na- 
ture in  these  remote  and  solitary  regions — 
take  for  the  most  part  the  semblance  of 
terror.  They  consist  of  impressions  of  the 
presence  of  evil  spirits,  by  whom  the  storms 
that  prevail  upon  the  lake  are  excited  or 
allayed, and  are  associated  with  the  convic- 
tion that  its  charmed  waters  are  fathomless. 1 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  intensely  severe. 
But  this  cold  and  generally  barren  country 
supplies  two  kinds  of  natural  produce,  for 
the  sake  of  which  all  its  disadvantages  are 
endured,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  the  perils 
of  its  vast  and  almost  solitary  wTastes  are 
cheerfully  encountered.  These  are  metals 
and  furs,  which  together  constitute  its  na- 
tive wealth,  and  combine  to  render  its  pos- 
session of  the  highest  value  to  the  Ilussian 
crown. 

The  mines  occur  both  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  "Ural  Mountains  and  among  the 
northern  and  north-western  offskirts  of  the 
Altai  system.  Gold  is  supplied  by  those  in 
the  former  locality,  and  both  gold  and  silver 
are  extensively  worked  in  the  latter  region. 
The  quantity  of  gold  supplied  by  the  more 
distant  mines  of  Siberia  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  many  years,  and  has  of  late 
been  greater  than  that  furnished  by  any 
other  countries  in  the  globe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  California  and  Australia.  The  chief 
gold-districts  are  among  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  separate  the  upper  courses  of  the 
three  great   rivers — the   Obi,  Yenesei,  and 


Lena,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  water- 
ed by  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  two 
former  streams.  These  tracts  have  for  some 
years  supplied  annually  a  quantity  of  gold 
equal  in  value  to  £3,000,<  00  sterling.  Silver, 
combined  with  gold,  and  in  some  instances 
with  lead  ore,  is  found  throughout  the  above 
localities,  and  more  particularly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Daouria,  to  the  eastward  of  Lake 
Baikal.  Iron,  copper,  malachite,  and  many 
other  metallic  and  mineral  substances,  in- 
cluding asbestos  and  talc,  besides  porphyry, 
jasper,  and  other  valuable  stones,)  are  also 
found  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  Si- 
beria. 

The  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  of  this 
portion  of  the  globe  have  been  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  page.-  Their  skins  are  an 
eager  object  of  pursuit  to  the  Russian 
hunters,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  are  col- 
lected by  the  native  tribes,  and  paid  as  tri- 
bute to  the  Russian  government.  The  avid- 
ity with  which  the  animals  most  valued 
for  their  skins  are  pursued,  has  gradually 
driven  them  further  and  further  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Siberia, 
with  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the  neigh- 
bouring shores  of  the  American  continent, 
are  now  among  the  most  frequented  haunts 
of  this  traffic.  Both  the  seal  and  the  whale 
fisheries  are  pursued  upon  the  coasts  of 
Behring's  Sea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 


Divisions,  towns,  kc. — The  whole  of  Siberia 
was  formerly  comprised  by  the  Russians 
under  a  single  government,  of  which  the 
town  of  Tobolsk  was  the  capital.  But  the 
country  is  now  divided  into  two  grand  go- 
vernments, which  are  called  Eastern  and  j 
Western  Siberia  ;  and  each  of  these  is  sub-  I 
divided  into  several  lesser  governments. 
Western  Siberia  comprises  the  govern- 
ments of  Omsk,  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yen- 
eseisk;  Eastern  Siberia  those  of  lrkoutsk, 
Okotsk,Yakoutsk,and  that  of  the  great  pen- 
insula of  Kamschatka.  In  Western  Siberia 
the  present  seat  of  government  is  the  town 
of  Tomsk;  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  town  of 
lrkoutsk.  Throughout  this  vast  and  thinly-  j 
peopled  region,  the  towns  are  few  in  num-  \ 
her,  and  generally  small  in  size.  Towai'ds 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, indeed,  they  dwindle  into  mere  villages, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  miserable  dwellings. 

The  town  of  Omsk,  the  present  capital  of 
Western  Siberia,  stands  upon  the  right  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  great  river  Irtysh,  (which 
Mr.  Hill  describes  as  being,  a  short  distance 
below,  somewhat  broader  than  the  Khine 
at  Cologne,)  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Om.  It  has 
considerable  fortifications,  forming  the  chief 
military  station  on  the  line  of  the  Irtysh, 
is  said  to  be  tolerably  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a  population  pf  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  souls. — Tobolsk,  which  is 
still  the  largest  city  of  Western  Siberia,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  its  commerce,  is  upwards 
of  £00  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Omsk,  and 
lower  down  the  stream  of  the  Irtysh, at  the 
2  A  >  e,  p.  306. 


junction  of  the  river  Tobol.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000,  and  is  a  well-built  place, 
with  spacious  and  regular  streets.  Nearly  all 
the  houses,  however,  (as  is  the  case  through- 
out Russia,  Asiatic  and  European  alike,) 
are  built  of  wooa,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
public  edifices.  Among  these  latter  are  a 
cathedral  of  some  claim  to  architectural 
note,  and  several  other  churches.  About 
270  miles  distant  from  Tobolsk,  (in  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  S.  W.,)  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
Ural,  is  the  town  of  Ikaterinberg,  with  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Ikaterinberg  is  the  first  town  which  the 
traveller  reaches  on  entering  Siberia.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and 
has  been  laid  out  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The 
importance  of  Ikaterinberg  arises  from  the 
extensive  mining  operations  that  are  carried 
on  in  its  vicinity.  At  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  versts  (about  14  miles)  to  the  north- 
ward are  the  gold-washings  of  Neviansk, 
and  there  are  other  works  of  like  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains some  imperial  founderies,  and  has  a 
college  of  mines.  —  Berezov,  which  stands 
beside  the  stream  of  the  Obi,  in  the  midst  of 
a  cold  and  dreary  region — 400  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Tobolsk — only  deserves  men- 
tion as  one  of  the  many  places  of  exile 
which  Siberia  contains.  It  was  there  that 
Prince  Menzikoff — the  favourite  of  Peter 
the  Great — died  in  banishment,  in  1731. 

To  the  eastward  of  Omsk — on  the  great 
line  of  road  thence  to  Irkoutsk— are  the  towns 
of  Kolyvane,  Tomsk,  and  Krasnoiarsk.  The 
first-named  place,  a  small  district-town  on 
the  upper  stream  of  the  Obi,  has  an  imperial 
establishment  for  polishing  jasper-vases  and 
similar  Avorks.  Tomsk,  which  is  further  to 
the  eastward,  is  of  more  importance. 

Tomsk  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  great  western  govern- 
ment of  Siberia.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tom,  one  of  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Obi,  and  at 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  versts  above 
its  junction  with  the  main  stream.  It  lies 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  from 
each  of  which  points  it  is  about  equally 
distant,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
more  productive  mineral  districts  of  the 
country. 

Favoured  by  these  advantages  of  situation, 
combined  with  the  various  mining  operations 
of  the  imperial  government  in  its  district, 
Tomsk  has  become  in  point  of  wealth  and 
population  superior  to  all  the  towns  in  Si- 
beria, except  the  capital  of  the  grand  eastern 
government.  Its  population  is  about  9000  ; 
and  its  wealth  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  any  town  of  an  equal  number  of  in- 
habitants in  Russia  Proper. — Barnaul,  in 
the  government  of  Tomsk,  (130  miles  south 
of  Kolyvane,)  lies  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  of  the  Altai. 

Krasnoiarsk  is  the  chief  town  and  seat  of 
government  in  the  department  of  Yeneseisk. 
It  contains  a  population  of  between  5000 
and  6000  souls,  and  is  the  residence  of  several 
of  the  larger  proprietors,  or  their  agents,  of 


the  mines  situated  upon  the  smaller  streams 
of  the  Yenesei  in  its  vicinity. 

This  town  is  situated  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yenesei,  in  a  narrow  plain  between 
two  ranges  of  hills,  which  probably  rise 
about  500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  The  evenness  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stands  has  admitted  of  its  being 
laid  out  and  built  with  more  regularity  than 
Tomsk.  It  has  three  handsome  streets  of 
detached  houses,  and  has  a  more  agreeable 
air  than  its  rival  city. 

Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  is 
seated  at  the  immediate  point  of  conflu- 
ence of  the  Angara,  the  most  considerable 
of  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Yenesei, 
and  the  broad  and  rapid  torrent  of  the  Ir- 
kout.  It  contains  a  population  of  18,000 
souls,  composed  of  the  same  social  grades  as 
the  town  of  Tomsk.  It  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  place 
of  residence  and  head-quarters  of  the  go- 
vernor-general over  that  extensive  region. 
It  possesses  a  handsome  cathedral,  nine 
churches,  a  government-house,  and  all  the 
ordinary  public  buildings  of  a  Kussian  go- 
vernmental town.  The  streets  of  Irkoutsk 
are  wide  and  spacious,  and  the  shops  well 
stored  with  Chinese  and  other  merchandise. 
Irkoutsk  is,  indeed,  the  centre  of  such  re- 
finement as  Siberia  possesses. 

From  Irkoutsk  the  traveller  visits  with 
most  facility  the  Russian  border-town  of 
Kiakhta,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  ad- 
joins Maimatchin,  upon  the  Chinese  side  of 
the  frontier.  The  journey  is  performed, 
during  winter,  by  crossing  the  solid  sheet 
of  ice  which  then  covers  the  surface  of  the 
Baikal  lake,  from  the  further  shore  of  which 
the  valley  of  the  Selenga  is  ascended  to  the 
little  town  of  Troitskosavsk,  which  has 
about  4000  inhabitants.  Troitskosavsk  lies 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the 
Bura,  which  joins  the  Selenga,  and  between 
two  ranges  of  sterile  hills.  Four  versts  be- 
yond are  the  town  of  Kiakhta  and  the  Rus- 
so-Chinese  border. 

Kiakhta  lies  in  a  valley  between  the  same 
two  ranges  of  hills  which  confine  the  town 
of  Troitskosavsk,  and  is  built  upon  an  in- 
clined plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
It  is  sufficiently  uniform  in  its  plan  and 
construction.  A  wide  square  occupies  a 
central  position  in  relation  to  the  portions 
of  the  town  upon  three  of  its  sides,  but 
touches  the  neutral  ground  between  the 
two  great  empires  on  the  fourth  side.  Its 
upper  part  contains  the  palace  of  the  Russian 
governor.  Towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  a 
palisade  marks  the  bounds  of  the  neutral 
ground,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  are  a 
gate  and  a  guard-house.  Beyond  this  frail 
defence,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  verst,  ap- 
pear the  walls  of  the  Chinese  town,  rendered 
conspicuous  by  two  gaudy  pagodas,  and  one 
or  two  gilded  flag-staffs. 

The  private  houses  of  Kiakhta  probably 
do  not  exceed  sixty  or  seventy  in  number; 
but,  being  generally  inhabited  by  the  agents 
of  the  merchants,  many  of  tl_<?m  are  painted, 
which  gives  to  the  place  upon  the  whole  an 
agreeable  aspect.  Apart  from  the  private 
dwellings,  are  large  storehouses  for  the  re- 
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cepti  on  of  tea  and  otherChinose  merchandise. 
The  population  of  Kiakhta,  according  to  Mr. 
Hill,  does  not  exceed  300  souls.  Maimatchin, 
the  adjacent  Chinese  town,  has  about  treble 
that  number  of  inhabitants. 

Nertchinsk,  situated  further  to  the  east- 
ward, upon  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Amour,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Altai. 

The  town  of  Yakoutsk  is  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Irkoutsk.  The  journey  thither  (which  oc- 
cupies, under  favourable  circumstances,  be- 
tween three  and  four  weeks)  is  performed 
by  descending  the  stream  of  the  great  river 
Lena,  upon  the  left  bank  of  which  the  town 
is  situated.  The  point  of  embarkation  is  a 
place  called  the  port  of  Mansursk,  situated 
about  110  miles  distant  from  Irkoutsk,  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river's  course.  At 
this  point  of  the  Lena  is  embarked  all  the 
merchandise  designed  to  be  exchanged  for 
furs  procured  from  the  various  native 
tribes  throughout  the  entire  north-eastern 
districts  of  Siberia.  Even  here,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  2500  miles  from  the  ocean,  the 
Lena  is  a  deep  and  clear  stream,  about  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London. 1 

Yakoutsk  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  provinces  of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  lies  in 
the  latitude  of  62°  north,  beneath  the  i;  e- 
ridian  of  120°  40'  east  of  Greenwich,  and  is 
the  most  northern  of  the  provincial  capitals 
of  Siberia.  It  possesses  a  population  esti- 
mated at  4000  souls,  composed  of  the  min- 
gled race  of  Russo-Siberians  and  Yakoutes, 
with  a  few  pure  Russians,  who  are  chiefly 
officials  in  the  service  of  the  government 
and  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  and  one 
or  two  merchants. 

Yakoutsk  is  1045  versts  (or  nearly  700 
miles)  distant  from  the  town  of  Okutsk,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — or  rather 
upon  that  arm  of  the  Pacific  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Okotsk  lies  in  latitude  59° 
15'  N.  and  longitude  143°  10'  E.,  upon  a 
portion  of  coast  which  ranges  from  east  to 
west,  and  hence  leaves  the  country  open  to 
the  advantages  of  the  southerly  winds.  It 
is  a  naval  port,  and  has  both  an  arsenal  and 
ship-yard,  and  a  naval  school.  Its  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  officials  of  govern- 
ment, with  about  300  seamen,  and  a  few 
merchants.  The  little  town  stands  at  about 
a  verst  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
upon  the  inner  side  of  a  long  peninsula  or 
neck  of  land,  formed  entirely  of  shingles, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  the  river  Okota.  Its  buildings  consist 
of  about  150  log-houses  and  huts,  a  govern- 
ment-house, a  barrack,  a  church,  and  a 
hospital,  besides  those  of  the  arsenal  and 
ship-yard,  which  are  placed  a  little  below  the 
rest  of  the  town. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  and 
wretched  (says  Mr.  Hill)  than  the  aspect 
of  this  remote  town  and  the  country  that 
surrounds  it.  Upon  the  occasion  of  our 
first  walk  among  its  buildings  we  ob- 
served that  they  were  not  placed  without 
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some  of  that  regard  to  order  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  the  Russian  towns  and  vil- 
lages. There  was,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
considerable commerce,  a  double  row  of 
buildings  containing  a  few  shops,  badly 
supplied  with  merely  a  few  articles  for  do 
mestic  uses.  The  barrack  was  of  two  stories, 
but  was  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  hospital 
was  better.  But  the  church  is  the  most 
lone  and  wretched  imaginable.  It  stands 
apart  from  the  houses  upon  a  little  elevation 
of  the  shingles,  and  has  a  burial-ground  at- 
tached to  it,  the  rails  of  which  were,  how- 
ever, falling  down  for  want  of  solid  earth  to 
support  them.  Moreover,  we  heard  after- 
wards that  it  was  impossible  to  place  the 
remains  of  the  dead  out  of  reach  of  the 
wolves,  by  which  they  were  continually 
raked  from  the  shingles  amidst  which  they 
were  laid." 

About  250  miles  to  the  B.  W.  of  Okotsk 
(and  also  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  that 
name)  is  the  newer  port  of  Aian,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company.  Aian 
derives  importance  from  its  intercourse  with  ! 
the  Chinese  markets  on  the  Amour,  and  has 
some  import  trade  with  Sitka  and  other 
places  in  Russian  America.  "When  visited 
by  an  English  squadron  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  Aian  was  found  deserted  by  most  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  aspect  was  dreary  in 
the  extreme.  "It  is  (says  Captain  Whit- 
t  ngham)  more  Siberian  tlian  Siberia,"  and, 
besides  its  total  want  of  objects  of  external 
attraction,  the  place  is  pronounced  decideuly 
unhealthy.  The  Yakoute  tribes  who  dwell 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aian  bring  down 
large  droves  of  bullocks  every  autumn,  and 
a  few  furs  are  obtained  also;  but  most  of 
the  necessaries  of  civilized  life  are  imported 
by  the  whale  ships.  Some  earthen  batteries  , 
protect  the  harbour,  which  is  described  as  a  ! 
narrow  and  shallow  inlet. 

The  communication  between  the  Russian 
capital  and  this  distant  out-station  of  Rus- 
sian power  is,  howeAer,  regular,  and  less 
infrequent  than  might  be  supposed.  Ordi- 
narily the  mail  leaves  St.  Petersburg  for 
Irkoutsk  twice  a  week:  between  the  latter 
place  and  Yakoutsk  the  communication,  by 
way  of  the  Lena,  is  twice  a  month  ;  thence, 
once  a  month,  the  forests  and  swamps  that 
extend  for  800  miles,  between  Yakoutsk  and 
Aian,  are  crossed  on  horseback.  The  quick- 
est expresses  between  Aian  and  the  capital 
(a  distance  little  short  of  4000  miles)  gener- 
ally require  aboul  fifty  days.2 

To  the  southward  of  Aian  occurs  the  group 
of  the  Shantarsk  Islands.  Thence  the  coast 
takes  an  eastwardly  direction,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  Amour,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Russia,  whose  advance  of 
frontier-line  in  this  portion  of  her  dominions 
has  of  late  years  been  unvarying,  and  her 
accession  of  territory — both  on  the  main- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands — of  consider- 
able amount.  The  narrow  channel  which 
divides  the  island  of  Sagalien  from  the  main- 
land appears,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
to  admit  of  a  passage  between  the  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Okotsk  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Russian  Settlements  in  Eastern  Siberia.  By  Capt. 
Whittingham,  R.  E.  (London,  1856.) 
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Tartary,  so  as  to  render  the  mouth  of  the 
Amour  accessible  from  the  northward ; 
though  the  older  navigators — La  Perouse 
and  Broughton,  by  whom  alone,  prior  to 
the  events  of  1851-5,  these  waters  had  been 
visited — questioned  the  existence  of  such  a 
passage.  The  waters  of  the  great  river  pro- 
duce a  powerful  current  to  the  northward 
of  Sagalien  Island,  and  discolour  the  sea, 
even  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

At  a  distance  of  100  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Amour  (and  where  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  measure  about  forty 
miles  across,  between  the  coast  of  Saga- 
lien  Island  and  the  mainland  of  eastern 
Asia)  is  the  small  Kay  of  De  Castries,  visited 
by  La  Perouse  in  1779,  and  found  in  pos- 
session of  a  Russian  squadron  in  1855.  The 
foundations  of  a  permanent  settlement  were 
laid  here  by  Russia  several  years  since,  as  a 
useful  adjunct  to  her  possessions  on  the 
Amour.  All  the  northern  portions  of  the 
opposite  island  of  Sagalien  have  within  a 
recent  period  been  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of.  the  same  power. 

Even  the  distant  shores  of  the  cold  and 
fog-covered  Sea  of  Okotsk  are  not,  Iioav- 
ever,  quite  the  ultima  Thule  of  that  dreari- 
est of  regions,  Siberia: — Kamschatka  lies 
beyond. 

Kamschatka  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
great  peninsula  which  stretches  out  from 
the  coast  of  Asia  at  its  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  east  and  the  Sea  of  Okotsk  on  the 
west.  It  lies  between  the  51st  and  64th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  155th 
and  104th  of  east  longitude.  It  is  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
about  250  in  breadth  at  its  centre,  but  not 
above  eighty  or  ninety  at  either  of  its  ex- 
tremities. The  most  remarkable  natural 
features  of  the  peninsula  are  its  volcanic 
mountains,  which  rise  at  intervals  through- 
out a  vast  range  stretching  from  its  south- 
ern to  its  northern  extremity,  and  appear 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  volcanic  range 
which  forms  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  extends 
even  to  Japan  and  the  islands  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  It 
has  only  one  navigable  river,  called  the 
Kamschatka,  which  falls  into  the  sea  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  but  it 
has  many  less  considerable  streams.  The 
coasts  and  all  the  rivers  of  Kamschatka 
abound  in  fish  and  water-fowl.  The  sea 
is  frequented  by  whales  of  several  species, 
and  by  walruses  and  seals  in  great  abund- 
ance, besides  cod  and  herring ;  and  in  the 
rivers  are  found  great  quantities  of  sal- 
mon. Geese  and  ducks  also,  of  several 
species,  frequent  the  coasts  and  the  rivers 
during  the  autumn  and  spring  in  great 
numbers. 

The  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  three  abo- 
riginal tribes,  the  Kamschadalos,  the  Kou- 
riaks,  and  the  Ohlutors.  The  first  of  these 
occupy  the  southern,  and  the  other  two  the 
northern,  districts  of  the  country.  Put  the 
whole  of  the  native  population  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  4000  or  5000  souls. 

The    climate    of  Kamschatka  is   much 


milder  than  that  of  the  continent  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  owing,  without 
doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  both 
sides  of  it. 

The  country  politically  forms  part  of  the 
government  of  Okotsk,  and  is  comprehend- 
ed within  the  grand  province  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  Its  capital,  called  Fetropavlovski, 
or  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
seated  on  the  bay  of  Avasha,  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  peninsula. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
(remarks  Mr.  Hill)  that  is  of  more  purely 
volcanic  formation  than  Kamschatka.  The 
whole  peninsula  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  a  vast  range  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, with  the  debris  which  remain  of  sub- 
stances emitted  from  them  at  former  periods. 
Many  of  these  mountains  are  still  in  a  state 
of  activity,  and  earthquakes  are  as  frequent 
at  Kamschatka  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  shocks  felt  at  Fetro- 
pavlovski averages  eight  annually.  From 
the  crater  of  the  Avasha,  which  is  imme- 
diately behind  Fetropavlovski,  have  been 
thrown  at  the  same  time  stones,  lava,  and 
water;  and  from  the  two  mightiest  of  the 
volcanoes,  when  in  a  state  of  action,  Klu- 
chevsky  and  Assachninsh,  the  ashes  have 
been  thrown  beyond  a  hundred  versts. 

The  town  of  Petropavlovski  was  protected, 
prior  to  1854,  by  a  fort,  which  possessed 
strength  sufficient  to  repel  the  ill-directed 
attack  made  upon  it  by  a  British  squadron 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  In  the  follow- 
ing season,  when  revisited,  the  town  was 
found  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  their  fortifications  destroyed.  Two 
unpretending  monuments,  erected  by  the 
Russians,  give  Petropavlovski  an  interest 
of  higher  range,  and  of  more  cosmopolitan 
order.  They  commemorate  the  ill-fated  na- 
vigators La  Perouse  and  Behring.  That 
dedicated  to  the  bold  Danish  navigator  is  a 
metal  obelisk,  of  about  eight  feet  in  height: 
the  memorial  raised  to  the  high-soulecl 
Frenchman  is  similar  in  design,  but  is  of 
wood,  and  of  greater  altitude. 

The  native  people  of  Kamschatka  are  of 
short  stature,  and  of  dirty  and  repulsive 
habits.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  means  of 
hunting  and  fishing.  Few  of  the  tribes  have 
any  settled  habitations.  Their  most  valu- 
able possession  is  the  native  dog-,  which 
supplies  in  all  respects  the  place  of  the  horse 
in  more  favoured  lands.  The  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Kamschatka  dog  are 
derived  from  Mr.  Hill's  work,  already  quoted. 

This  remarkable  and  valuable  animal  must 
be  considered  as  indigenous  in  this  country, 
where  he  is  found  roving  wild  upon  the 
hills,  and  subsisting  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  wolf.  In  his  nature,  both 
physically  and  in  respect  to  his  temper  and 
disposition,  he  seems  about  equally  to  re- 
semble that  tameless  animal  and  the  mastiff; 
yet  not  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  cross 
breed  of  the  two  species,  but  rather  as  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  qualities  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other,  neither  confounded  nor  modi- 
fied, but  distinctly  marked,  and  perhaps  in 
equal  perfection  to  the  same  qualities  pos- 
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sessed  severally  by  those  animals.  He  is 
about  the  ordinary  size  of  the  mastiff, 
and  his  colour  is  usually  buff  or  silver  grey, 
with  the  several  darker  or  lighter  shades  of 
these  colours  as  an  invariable  basis.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  like  that  of  the  mastiff; 
but  his  head  more  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  wolf.  His  ears  stand  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the 
wolf.  But  it  is  in  the  eye,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sense  of  which  this  feature  is  the 
organ,  and  in  the  habits  which  this  engen- 
ders, and  in  his  disposition,  that  the  dog  of 
Kamschatka  most  distinctly  resembles  the 
wolf.  Like  his  fellow-rover,  he  sleeps  more 
by  day  than  by  night,  and  he  sees  better  by 
the  little  light  afforded  by  the  stars  or  the 
moon  than  by  the  light  of  the  sun ;  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  same  vulgar  error  con- 
cerning his  vision  which  is  not  unknown 
among  ourselves  regarding  the  cat,  that  he 
can  see  in  the  dark. 

If  there  be  any  exception  to  the  distinct 
manner  in  which  the  dog  of  Kamschatka  pos- 
sesses the  character  and  qualities  of  the  two 
animals  to  which  we  have  compared  him,  it 
is  in  regard  to  his  voice,  which  is  heard  in 
loud  cries,  and  un distinguishable  sounds, 
between  the  bark  and  the  howl  of  both 
those  animals. 

The  Kamschatka  dog  is  highly  intelligent 
in  all  that  regards  the  labour  to  which  he  is 
engaged,  very  eager  to  work,  and  obedient, 
like  the  canine  species  generally,  to  one 
master  alone,  but  without  being  susceptible 
of  that  kind  of  attachment  which  more  or 
less,  in  all  other  species  of  the  dog,  enables 
man  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  even 
sometimes  excites  a  degree  of  friendship 
which  not  every  one  of  his  own  species  is 
able  to  inspire.  Thus,  every  pack  or  team 
of  dogs  must  be  always  driven  by  the  same 
hand  and  guided  by  the  same  voice,  which 
the  whip,  and  not  caresses,  has  taught  them 
to  remember  and  obey. 

The  doy,  with  these  qualities,  becomes 
in  this  country  a  very  serviceable  animal. 
AVhatever,  indeed,  our  horses  and  bullocks 
perform  fur  us,  if  we  except  carrying  us  on 
their  backs  and  ploughing  our  arable  land, 
the  dogs  perform  for  the  Kamsehadales. 
There  is,  however,  little  employment  for 
them  in  the  summer  ;  at  which  season  they 
are  allowed  to  range  about  and  get  their 
food,  which  they  generally  find  in  the  rivers, 
in  the  best  manner  they  can.  Some  pains 
are  at  all  times  required  to  keep  them  in 
good  temper  and  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, both  human  and  of  their  own  spe- 
cies. All  who  keep  a  team  have  near  their 
houses,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
either  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  or  poles 
set  up  just  in  the  sirae  manner  that  they 
are  placed  to  form  the  frame  of  a  wigwam, 
to  whirh  the  dogs  are  attached  singly  or  in 
pairs.  But  when  paired,  whether  at  the 
stakes  or  in  harness,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  which  ai'e  put  together  should  be  not 
only  of  the  same  family,  but  of  the  same 
litter,  or  at  least  they  should  have  been 
paired  when  they  were  puppies.  The 
greater  part  of  them  it  is  at  no  time  safe 
to  leave  loose.  The  younger  dogs  are 
said  to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  this  way. 


They  will  not  only  at  all  times  kill  domestic 
fowls,  (which  cannot,  therefore,  be  kept 
by  the  Kamsehadales,)  and  dogs  of  the 
smaller  species  that  may  chance  to  be 
brought  to  the  place,  but  they  have  been 
known  to  destroy  children.  "While  they  do 
not  work  they  are  tolerably  fat,  and  have 
usually  an  allowance  of  half  a  dried  salmon, 
or  a  portion  weighing  about  two  pounds,  a 
day  ;  but  when  they  labour  they  are  worse 
treated  and  more  stinted  than  the  Siberian 
horses,  and  are  only  given  half  the  quantity 
of  food  they  receive  when  at  rest;  yet  they 
will  under  this  treatment  perform  journeys 
of  three  or  four  weeks'  duration  with  much 
less  repose  than  the  horses  require.  Nay, 
they  will  even  upon  a  journey  of  four  or 
five  days  work  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  without  tasting  any 
food  whatsoever,  and  without  appearing  to 
suffer  any  diminution  of  strength  ;  and  the 
universal  opinion  is,  that  the  less  food  they 
receive  on  this  side  of  starvation  when  tra- 
velling the  better. 


Population. — The  whole  of  this  immense 
region  (excluding  the  wandering  population 
of  the  Kirghiz  steppesj  is  supposed  not  to 
contain  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. Many  of  these  arc  Kussian  exiles,  (or 
the  descendants  of  such,-)  banished  hither 
and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines  as  a 
punishment  for  political  or  other  offences. 
These  are  under  the  charge  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  consisting  in  a  ^>reat  measure 
of  Cossacks,  and  occupy  principally  the 
tracts  of  country  immediately  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  those 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Baikal. 

From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  exiles 
have  been  continually  sent  from  liussia 
Proper  into  Siberia.  The  number  which 
have  been  sent  there  since  that  period  up  to 
the  present  time  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  num- 
ber that  now  annually  pass  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains is  about  10,000,  including  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  exiles,  who  volunteer  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  their  husbands.  But,  owing 
to  the  distance,  which,  save  in  the  case  of 
some  who  remain  in  the  nearer  govern- 
ments, is  not  performed  in  less  than  two 
years,  many  of  these  never  reach  their  des- 
tination ;  and  thus  the  effective  augmenta- 
tion of  the  population  by  this  means  does 
not  probably  exceed  8000  souls  a  year. 

The  exiles  are  formed  into  five  distinct 
classes,  and  every  one  receives  a  kind  of 
treatment  which  is  held  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  offence  to  be  expiated. 

The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  are 
condemned  for  the  highest  crimes  and  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  Russia. 

The  second  class  comprises  all  those  who 
are  found  in  a  state  of  vagrancy  throughout 
the  country. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  condemned 
for  minor  offences  against  the  laws. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  who  are 
condemned  by  the  courts  established  in  the 
villages,  and  for  the  most  part  for  petty  of- 
fences. 

The  fifth  class  is  composed  of  serfs  con- 
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demncd  by  the  order  of  the  government, 
upon  application  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  estates  to  which  they  belong. 

The  exiles,  generally,  after  the  passage  of 
the  mountains,  are  distributed  through  the 
country  at  various  distances  from  the  bound- 
ary of  the  colony,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  offences.  Those  who  are 
condemned  for  the  highest  offences  arc 
usually  sent  to  the  eastern  provinces,  but 
those  who  suffer  for  the  lighter  remain  in 
the  western. 1 

The  less  settled  portions  of  Siberia  are 
occupied  by  a  number  of  different  tribes, 
many  of  whom  are  of  Tartar  or  Mongol  de- 
scent, and  cherish  the  wandering  habits 
common  to  that  family  of  nations.  Among 
these  are  the  Calmucks  and  the  Buriats, 
(both  of  Mongol  blood,)  who  dwell  in  the 
southern  part  of  Siberia,  along  the  skirts  of 
the  Altai  Mountains.  The  Kirghiz  tribes 
(now  brought  within  the  extended  frontier 
of  llussia  in  the  direction  of  Turkestan) 
are  probably  of  like  origin.  The  Kir- 
ghiz occupy  the  steppes  upon  the  south- 
western borders  of  Siberia  proper,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Turkestan.  They 
are  divided  into  three  great  hordes,  which 
I  are  estimated  to  embrace  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  people.  All  the  Kirghiz  are  of 
nomadic  and  pastoral  habits. 

The  Tungooses  spread  over  the  country  to 
the  east  ward  of  the  Lena,  and  have  a  common 
origin  with  the  Manchoo  Tartars.  The 
Woguls,  Ostiaks,  and  other  tribes  in  the 
west  and  north-west  of  Siberia,  belong  to 
the  same  race  as  the  Finns  of  Europe;  and 
the  Samoiedes,  who  dwell  along  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  belong  perhaps  to 
the  same  great  family. 

In  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  are 
the  Yakoutes,  (along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Lena,)  the  Yukagirs,  the  Kouriaks,  the 
Choukchi  and  other  tribes,  besides  the  Kams- 
chadales.  All  of  these  are  people  of  wan- 
dering habits,  and  find  their  chief  employ- 
ment in  hunting  and  fishing,  by  means  of 
which  they  acquire  in  summer  a  sufficient 
j  stock  of  provisions  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence  during  the  long  and  dreary 
winter.  Many  of  them  possess  large  herds 
of  reindeer.  The  Choukchis  and  other 
tribes  in  the  extreme  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  are  in  a  low  and  degraded  condition 
of  life,  dwelling  in  winter  in  huts  buried 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  only 
a  single  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  a  r.  Their  summer  residences  are 
merely  huts  rudely  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  with  a  covering  of  bark. 

The  Russians  have  hitherto  failed  to  sub- 
due the  Choukchi,  whose  habits  are  war- 
like, and  who  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
bow.  Some  years  since,  two  hundred  Rus- 
sian soldiers  sent  amongst  them  never  re- 
turned, and  arc  believed  to  have  been  cut 
off  to  a  man.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
visit  the  llussian  posts,  for  the  purposes  of 
barter. 

Some  of  the  wandering  nations  in   the 
west  of  Siberia  profess  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  na- 
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tive  tribes  are  followers  of  Shamanism,  or 
the  doctrines  of  Buddhism — combined  with 
the  grossest  idolatries  and  the  most  super- 
stitious practices.  The  Samoiedes,  Chouk- 
chi, and  other  distant  tribes,  are  generally 
pagans,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
baptized  and  nominally  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  magic, 
(the  latter  of  which  is  practised  by  the  na- 
tive shamans  or  priests,)  and  the  fear  of  evil 
spirits,  are  commonly  prevalent ;  among  the 
Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes  the  bear  is  an  object 
of  superstitious  veneration,  and  prayers 
and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  this  animal  by 
the  hunters  before  setting  out  on  an  expe- 
dition to  take  his  life  ! 

The  chief  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people 
of  Siberia  are  those  connected  with  mining 
operations.  There  are  imperial  founderies, 
and  establishments  for  polishing  jasper  into 
vases  and  other  works  of  art,  as  well  as  for 
cutting  and  engraving  precious  stones,  at 
several  places  in  the  principal  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  great  attention  is  bestowed  by 
the  Russian  government  upon  works  of  this 
kind  throughout  the  empire. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  greater  part 
of  Siberia  unfit  it  for  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture, but  in  the  districts  around  Lake 
Baikal  both  corn  and  the  hardier  fruits  (as 
the  gooseberry  and  cherry)  are  raised,  as 
well  as  the  potato  and  other  vegetables. 
Wheat  flourishes  in  the  southern  tracts  of 
western  Siberia,  but  barley,  rye,  and  oats 
are  the  more  common  articles  of  growth, 
and  these  succeed  as  far  north  as  the  60th 
parallel,  and  even  (in  particular  localities) 
still  further  north.  In  the  eastern  half  of 
Siberia  the  55th  parallel  is  the  more  ge- 
neral limit.  The  great  rivers  flow  in  many 
parts  through  dense  forests  of  alders,  wil- 
lows, elms,  maples,  poplars,  aspens,  and 
pines ;  and  during  the  short  summer  of 
these  regions  numerous  wild  flowers  cover 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  commerce  of  Siberia  is  wholly  directed 
to  and  from  Kiakhta,  the  point  at  which 
(as  already  noticed)  the  empires  of  Russia 
and  China — conterminous  for  thousands  of 
miles — alone  come  into  social  contact.  The 
trade  carried  on  at  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin 
is  very  considerable  in  amount,  and  it  pos- 
sesses many  peculiarities.  Moscow  (or  else 
Nijni  Novgorod)  and  Pekin  are  the  distant 
localities  which  the  merchants  of  either  na- 
tion respectively  represent ;  the  former  is 
4000  miles — the  latter  only  a  quarter  of  that 
distance — from  the  scene.  But  the  Russian 
portion  of  the  journey  is  performed  by 
means  of  good  (though  slow)  water  com- 
munication, and  involves  less  of  difficulty 
and  fatigue  than  the  tedious  land  travel 
through  the  Mongolian  wilderness.  The 
rivers  are  the  uniform  means  of  commercial 
transit  in  Siberia. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Kiakhta  is  wholly 
one  of  barter.  The  use  of  money  is  strictly 
interdicted.  The  value  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties brought  into  the  market  is  fixed  by 
commissioners  appointed  on  either  side. 
Tea, — made  up  into  bricks,  cakes,  or  tiles, 
(or  brick  tea,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,) — is 
the  standard  of  value  to  which  everything 
is  reduced.    The  whole  amount  of  trade  car- 
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ried  on  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
merchants  is  very  considerable.  The  quan- 
tity of  tea  which  the  former  nation  imports 
is  very  large;  much  of  it  consists  of  the 
finest  description  of  teas,  which  are  said  to 
preserve  through  this  overland  transit  a 
more  delicate  flavour  than  can  be  retained 
during  the  long  sea-voyage  through  which 
the  similar  commodities  reach  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  1 

The  Russian  exports  at  Kiakhta  comprise 
furs,  woollen  cloths,  (for  which  there  is  a 
very  extensive  demand  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,)  leather,  and  a  variety  of 
manufactured  articles,  including  works  in 
tin,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The 
imports — besides  tea — consist  of  silks  and 
cottons  of  Chinese  manufacture,  with  rhu- 
barb, sugar-candy,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
articles  of  Chinese  production,  as  lacquered 
tea-cups,  &c. 

Neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Chinese  re- 
sident at  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin  under- 
stand the  proper  language  of  the  other  na- 
tion. The  intercourse  between  them  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  mixed  sort  of  tongue — a  kind 
of  patois  in  which  the  Mongolian  dialect 
predominates. 

The  native  tribes  of  Siberia  barter  their 
furs  to  the  Russian  traders  in  exchange  for 
tobacco,  hardware,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 
This  interchange  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
fairs  held  for  the  purpose  in  the  principal 
native  villages. 

Another  article  of  commerce  in  Siberia 
is  more  curious  than  any  of  those  named 
above,  and  recalls  the  inhabitants  and  al- 
tered climates  of  an  older  world.  It  con- 
sists of  the  fossil  ivory  supplied  by  the 
mammoth  bones  or  tusks  which  abound  up- 
on the  north  eastern  shores  of  this  dreary 
region,  and  particularly  on  the  New  Sibe- 
rian or  Liakhov  Islands.  The  tusks  are  less 
large  and  heavy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
it  is  a  rare  occurrence  on  the  islands  to 
meet  with  a  tusk  of  more  than  3  pood  (108 
lbs.)  in  weight;  whereas  on  the  continent 
they  often  weigh  as  much  as  12  pood.  These 
bones  increase  greatly  to  the  northward, 
and  the  whole  soil  of  the  first-reached  of  the 
Liakhov  Islands  appears  to  consist  of  them. 
For  upwards  of  eighty  years  the  Russian 
fur-hunters  have  annually  brought  away 
large  cargoes,  without  any  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  the  stock.  The  tusks  on  the  island 
are  also  much  more  white  and  fresh  than 
those  found  on  the  continent.  (Wrangell: 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas.  London,  1810.) 


The  long  and  narrow  island  of  Sagalien, 
Tarakai,  (or  Tchoka,  or  Krafto,  for  by  all  of 
these  names  does  it  appear  to  be  known,) 
stretches  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tartary,  extending  from  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  Amour  river  southwardly  to 
the  Strait  of  La  Perouse.  The  last-named 
channel  separates  Sagalien  from  the  island 

1  There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  trade.  Mr.  Parkes 
thinks  that  18,000,000  lbs.  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  quantity  of  tea  annually  exchanged  at 
the  Kiakhta  sales.  The  taste  for  tea  is  as  univers- 
al in  Russia  as  in  England,  though  the  means  of 


of  Jesso,  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the 
Japanese  Archipelago. 

In  length,  Sagalien  extends  through  up- 
wards of  8°  of  latitude,  or  between  five  and 
six  hundred  miles.  Its  western  shores  ex- 
hibit commanding  and  well-wooded  heights, 
diversified  by  rich  intervening  valleys,  be- 
yond which  rise  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tains of  the  interior.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  island  is  said  to  be  more  generally  level. 
Both  in  its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  its 
various  animal  life,  Sagalien  seems  to  give 
promise  of  abundant  natural  resources. 
"  Game  (says  a  recent  visitor  of  its  coasts) 
was  plentiful;  near  the  stream,  duck,  teal, 
divers,  quail,  and  -woodcock,  were  seen 
during  our  short  walk,  and  we  crossed  the 
fresh  foot-tracks  of  an  immense  bear." 
(Capt.  Whittingham.) 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  a  race 
called  the  Ainos,  the  same  people  who  con- 
stitute the  native  population  of  Je>so,  and 
some  tribes  of  whom  arc  also  found  dwelling 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  Manchooria. 
The  Ainos  are  in  a  condition  but  little  re- 
moved above  the  lower  grades  of  savage 
life.  They  dwell,  however,  in  huts  built  of 
rough  logs,  covered  and  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  birch-bark  and  dry  leaves.  These 
huts  are  so  low  as  only  to  be  entered  by 
stooping  on  the  hands  and  knees :  some  of 
larger  size  appear  to  be  used  as  storehouses 
for  their  fishing  apparatus  —  their  chief 
means  of  livelihood.  "  One  of  the  men  (says 
our  authority  already  quoted)  was  a  magni- 
ficent savage:  tall,  lithe,  straight,  and 
strong,  with  hair,  beard,  and  moustaches, 
never  desecrated  by  touch  of  scissors  ;  with 
a  high  broad  brow,  dark  eyes,  straight  nose, 
and  oval  face,  he  was  a  far  nobler  creature 
than  the  Red  Indian,  who  I  had  always 
fancied  the  pride  of  wild  men.  His  fellows 
were  less  manly  in  their  bearing,  and 
smaller  ;  and  as  far  as  dirt,  mal-odour,  and 
want  of  light,  permitted  me  to  see,  the 
women  in  the  huts  were  ugly  and  little." 

The  bear  is  an  object  of  worship  to  the 
Ainos:  they  regale  the  living  animals  with 
the  choicest  dried  fish, planting  young  pines 
as  votive  offerings  around  the  cages  in 
which  they  are  kept,  and  they  regard  the 
grave  of  the  departed  bear  with  similar 
feelings  of  veneration  !  Of  dogs  they  enter- 
tain the  greatest  fear,  and  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  either  horses  or  oxen.  The 
seal,  (which  abounds  in  the  neighbouring 
seas,)  and  fish  dried  in  the  sun,  seem  to  be 
the  chief  food  both  of  the  natives  and  their 
worshipped  bears.  A  rich  and  easily-work- 
ed vein  of  coal  occurs  at  Jonquiere's  Bay, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 

The  northern  half  of  this  large  and  ap- 
parently fertile  island  has  of  late  years  been 
brought  under  the  sway  of  Russia.  The 
southern  half  is  under  Japanese  rule,  as  also 
are  the  two  southernmost  of  the  Kurile 
Islands.  The  remainder  of  the  Kurile  chain 
belongs  to  Russia. 

gratifying  it  are  less  general.  Brick  tea— the  form 
in  which  the  commoner  kinds  of  tea  are  supplied 
—  has  become  as  great  a  necessary  of  life  to  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  to  the  Calmueks  of  Astra- 
khan, as  it  is  to  the  nomade  hordes  of  Mongolia. 
{Journal  of  Royal  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xxiv.) 
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JAPAN. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — The  insular  Em- 
pire of  Japan  Los  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  In  latitude,  it  extends 
between  the  parallels  of  31°  and  46°,  through 
a  curvilinear  range  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles.  Upon  the  west,  the  Japan- 
ese archipelago  is  divided  from  the  main- 
land of  Asia  by  the  Sea  of  Japan ;  on  the 
other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  open  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  its  position 
relatively  to  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, Japan  bears  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  group  of  the  British  Islands,  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  western  shores 
of  the  European  mainland.  The  Japanese 
themselves  are  fond  of  referring  to  this 
analogy.  Their  insular  home,  however,  lies 
between  parallels  ten  degrees  further  to  the 
south  than  those  that  limit  the  shores  of 
Britain. 

Japan  embraces  the  large  islands  of  Ni- 
phon,  Sikokf,  Kiusiu,  and  Jesso,  besides  a 
great  number  of  less  size,  and  is  estimated 
to  include  a  total  area  of  about  160,000 
square  miles — or  nearly  twice  the  area  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

Natural  features,  climate,  %c.  —  All  the 
Japanese  islands  are  mountainous,  and  some 
of  the  summits  in  Niphon  (the  principal 
island  of  the  group)  are  upwards  of  12,000 
feet  in  el  vation.  Fitsujama  (in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Simoda  Bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast 
of  Niphon,  and  the  most  magnificent  among 
the  extinct  volcanoes  of  that  island)  rises  to 
an  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet.  There  are 
several  active  •volcanoes  on  this  island,  and 
the  whole  archipelago  is  liable  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  earthquakes. 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  distinguished  by 
gi'eat  extremes  of  summer  and  winter  tem- 
perature, but  is  generally  healthy  and  tem- 
perate. The  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts 
of  Niphon  and  Kiusiu  are  said  to  enjoy  a 
more  temperate  climate  than  other  portions 
of  the  archipelago.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  their  geographical  position  relatively  to 
the  adjacent  ocean.  The  lofty  mountain- 
chains  of  the  interior  shelter  these  districts 
from  the  cold  winds  that  blow  in  winter 
from  the  high  lands  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
while  in  summer  they  are  open  to  the  pre- 
vailing southerly  winds  of  the  adjacent 
Pacific  waters.  These  winds  are  constant 
during  the  months  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, blowing  almost  with  the  steadiness 
of  a  monsoon — as  well  over  the  open  ocean 
as  over  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  at  least  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  50°.  Later  in  the  autumn  north- 
erly breezes  prevail.  At  Hakodadi  (on  the 
southern  coast  of  Jesso)  the  weather  at  the 
latter  end  of  August  is  described  as  hot, 
though  the  thermometer  did  not  range  above 
80°.  All  the  higher  mountains  throughout 
the  Japanese  archipelago  are  covered  with 
snow  for  many  months  of  each  year,  and  the 


traces  of  a  slowly-retreating  winter  are  still 
abundantly  manifest  even  in  May. 

Japan  is  very  rich  in  mineral  produce, — 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  being  all 
found  there  ;  its  copper,  especially,  is  of  the 
finest  quality.  Its  natural  vegetation  in- 
cludes most  of  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  a  vast  num- 
ber of  flowering  plants — many  of  them  dis- 
tinguished by  great  beauty.  Oaks,  firs,  and 
cypresses  are  common,  and  there  are  the 
gnm-varnish  tree,  the  camphor-tree,  the 
black  and  white  mulberry,  and  a  vast  num- 
berof  others.  Timber  is  more  abundant  in 
Jesso  than  in  the  other  islands,  where  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  land  has  been 
attended  with  a  greater  clearance  of  wood. 

Among  the  wild  animals  found  in  Japan 
are  bears,  boars,  foxes,  dogs,  monkeys, 
hares,  rats,  mice,  and  weasels.  The  domes- 
ticated species  are  the  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
hog,  common  fowl,  and  duck.  Fish  abound 
in  the  rivers  and  upon  the  coasts,  and  con- 
stitute, with  rice,  the  most  common  articles 
of  food.  From  animal  food,  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  term, — that  is,  from  the  flesh 
of  animals, — the  Japanese  strictly  abstain. 
This  forbearance  is  connected  with  religious 
scruples.  They  regard  with  horror  the 
practices  of  Europeans  in  such  respects,  and 
appeared  to  find  a  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  demands  made  on  them  by  recent 
visitors  (in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
treaties  lately  negotiated)  for  bullocks  and 
other  live  stock,  to  be  used  for  a  purpose 
which  in  their  eyes  is  akin  to  cannibalism. 
Unfortunately,  human  lite  is  very  much  less 
respected  among  them,  as  their  many  cruel 
and  barbarous  usages  show. 


Niphon,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  extends  through  a  length  of  more 
than  800  miles,  with  a  breadth  which  ex- 
ceeds 150  miles  in  its  central  parts.  High 
mountains  —  many  of  them  volcanoes  — 
stretch  through  the  interior,  and  numerous 
streams  descend  thence  towards  the  seas  on 
either  side.  It  is  from  the  name  of  this  island 
— properly  Nipon,  or  "Sun-born"  —  that 
the  name  of  Japan  is,  by  corruption,  derived. 

Jedo,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire, 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
of  Niphon,  and  is  said  to  have  upwards 
of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  an  observer  dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  of  an  American  squad- 
ron to  Japan,  Jedo  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  upon  an  extensive  plain,  with 
a  magnificent  back-ground  of  mountains 
and  wooded  country.  It  seems  to  possess 
no  striking  public  buildings,  while  the 
dwelling-houses  are  generally  of  one  story, 
and  present  nothing  imposing  in  their  ap- 
pearance, excepting  their  vast  numbers  and 
the  great  space  they  occupy.— Oragawa,  or 
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Uraga,  tlie  port  of  Jedo,  is  twenty-live  miles 
nearer  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000. 

Upon  the  coast  of  the  same  island,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Jedo,  are  the  town  and  bay  of  1 
Simoda,  one  of  the  ports  thrown  open  by 
the  conditions  of  the  recent  American  treaty 
with  Japan. 

3fiako,  (500,000  inhabitants,)  also  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  Niphon,  further 
to  the  west,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital, 
and  is  likewise  a  considerable  manu- 
facturing town.—  Osaka,  (150,000  inhabit- 
ants,) at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which 
Miako  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  empire,  and  the  seat  of  a  great 
coasting  trade. 

Fatsisio,  a  small  island  to  the  southward 
of  Niphon,  is  used  as  a  place  of  exile  for 
such  of  the  Japanese  nobility  as  have  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor. 

SiKOKFand  Kitrsin,to  the  south-westward 
of  Niphon,  are  both  of  considerably  smaller 
dimensions.  Both  islands  are  mountainous 
in  the  interior,  and  the  latter  exhibits  bold 
and  commanding  scenery  to  the  seaward 
view,  the  mountains,  which  are  several 
thousand  feet  in  height,  terminating  on  the 
coast  in  steep  headlands.  Here,  as  else- 
where in  Japan,  the  hills  appear  to  be  cul- 
tivated to  their  summits,  and  the  adjacent 
plains  bear  all  the  evidences  of  a  dense  and 
busy  population. 

Among  the  numerous  towns  in  Kiusiu, 
the  best  known  (though  seemingly  by  no 
means  the  most  considerable)  is  Nangasaki, 
upon  its  western  coast — long  the  sole  port 
to  which  the  people  of  any  foreign  nation 
were  permitted  access  by  the  jealous  regu- 
lations of  the  Japanese  government.  Nan- 
gasaki, (or  Nagasaki,)  which  is  built  upon 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  that  enclose  a 
bay  of  some  magnitude,  is  said  to  have  18,000 
inhabitants.  The  town  covers  a  large  space 
with  its  gardens  and  streets,  interspersed 
with  trees  of  considerable  size,  as  well  as 
numerous  shrubs.  The  Japanese  towns  in 
general  exhibit  a  pleasing  appearance, 
from  the  number  of  gardens,  laid  out  with 
great  skill  and  taste,  that  uniformly  occur 
amongst  and  between  the  different  build- 
ings. Dwarf  trees  of  numerous  kinds,  with 
artificial  rocks,  streams,  paths,  bridges, 
ponds,  and  flowers, are  often  crowded  with- 
in these  gardens,  and  produce  on  the  whole 
a  highly  pleasing  eff  ct.  Chinese  junks, 
from  Chapoo,  Shanghae,  and  other  places, 
visit  the  port  of  Nangasaki.  The  Dutch 
commerce  at  this  place — carried  on  under 
restrictions  of  the  most  degrading  kind — 
has  for  many  years  past  been  declining  in 
amount. 

Jesso,  a  large  island  to  the  northward  of 
Niphon,  occupies  the  further  extremity  of 
the  Japanese  archipelago.  The  Strait  of 
Sangar  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Niphon  ; 
its  northernmost  limits  are  marked  by  the 
Strait  of  La  Perouse,  which  separates  it 
from  the  long  and  narrow  island  of  Sagalien. 
Like  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  Jesso 

1  Capt  Whittingham :  Notes  on  the  late  Ex- 
pedition   against  the  Russian  Settlements,   &c. 


exhibits  varied  and  commanding  scenery. 
High  and  snow-covered  mountains  rise 
above  its  shores,  while  the  greater  fresh- 
ness of  the  air  is  characteristic  of  a  latitude 
ten  degrees  further  distant  from  the  tropics 
than  that  under  which  the  more  southerly 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  situated.  The 
snow  lingers  even  on  the  lowlands  from 
November  until  May,  and  the  winds  are  at 
t  mes  both  violent  and  piercingly  cold.i 

Matsmai,  the  chief  city  of  Jesso,  occupies 
the  south-western  extremity  of  that  island, 
rising  immediately  above  the  waters  of  the 
channel  of  Sangar,  at  its  entrance  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Matsmai  is  an  important 
commercial  city,  said  to  have  50/00  inha- 
bitants, and  the  capital  of  a  feudal  prince 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  Japanese  em- 
peror. To  the  N.  E.  of  Matsmai  (and  upon 
the  eastward  entrance  of  the  Sangar  chan- 
nel) is  the  port  of  llakodadi,  of  later  origin, 
but  already  better  known,  since  it  forms 
one  of  the  places  opened  to  commerce  by 
the  United  States'  treaty  with  Japan.  Ha- 
kodadi  was  until  of  late  years  only  a  small 
dependency  of  the  feudal  prince  of  Matsmai, 
and  it  wears  an  aspect  of  newness.  The 
streets  of  Hakodadi  (says  Capt.  AVhitting- 
ham,  describing  his  visit  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1855)  are  regular, quiet,  and  clean  ; 
and  the  houses  are  the  quaintest  things  that 
ever  haunted  a  builder's  dreams.  The  frames 
are  of  squared  timber-posts,  connected  by 
laths  of  pine,  and  covered  or  sheeted  with 
fragments  of  birch-bark  ;  the  gables  are 
generally  towards  the  street,  and  have  rus- 
tic verandahs  in  front,  with  often  a  small 
loft  above  the  low  ceiling  of  the  principal 
room.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  light  raft- 
ers of  fir,  over  which  pieces  of  bark  are  laid, 
and  the  roof  and  house  look  as  if  kept  in 
their  sites  by  the  large  stones  placed  on 
each  piece  of  bark  upon  the  roof :— a  light- 
ed straw,  or  a  gale  of  wind,  and  all  must 
vanish,  one  thinks.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  houses  are  shops,  amongst  which  those 
of  the  fishmongers  are  the  best  supplied  and 
the  most  numerous.  "  Soles,  mackerel,  trout, 
and  grilse,  were  exhibited  in  not  uncleanly 
guise  :  at  the  fruiterers',  pears,  large  as 
turnips,  and  watery  and  tasteless  ;  beans, 
peas,  tomatos,  sweet  potatoes,  radish,  and 
carrots,  were  the  things  in  season."  In  the 
middle  of  the  streets  were  strings  of  ponies, 
awaiting  the  loading  of  their  packs.  Small 
thin  bullocks  were  likewise  standing  in  the 
streets  for  sale  —  for  agricultural  uses,  in 
ploughing  and  other  operations. 

The  island  of  Jesso  was  not  originally  an 
integral  part  of  Japan.  It  constitutes  a 
later  acquisition  of  Japanese  power,  and  its 
interior  mountains  are  still  inhabited  by  the 
-4-inos,  as  its  native  race  of  people  are  called. 
The  Ainos  appear  to  be  an  unwarlike  and 
inoffensive  race,  inferior  in  mental  power 
to  their  conquerors.  Both  in  colour  and  in 
featux-es  they  differ  alike  from  the  Japanese 
and  the  Manchoos.  Their  1  lack  flowing 
locks  descend  below  the  shoulder.  The 
coasts,  valleys,  and  lower  hills  of  Jesso  are 
now,  however,  completely  in  possession  of 
the  Japanese,  who  are  gradually  exploring 
(London,  1856.) 
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the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  Through- 
out Japan,  the  population  appears  to  be 
mainly  aggregated  upon  the  coasts,  or  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  a  consequence  in  part 
of  the  extensive  use  of  fish  as  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  Japanese  diet. 


Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Japan  is 
probably  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions  ; 
but  nothing  precise  is  known  upon  this  head, 
and  some  estimates  make  it  more  than 
double  that  amount.  The  Japanese  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  people  of  China, 
and,  like  them,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  family  of  nations.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  appear  to  be  a  people  possessed 
of  considerable  powers,  both  physical  and 
mental,  and  if  naturally  inferior  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  ingenuity  and  skill,  they  are  per- 
haps superior  to  them  in  spirit,  energy,  and 
sense  of  independence. 

The  following  is  Capt.  "Whittingham's 
description  of  a  party  of  Japanese  officials. 
"  Short,  dark,  with  small  black  eyes,  oblique 
ft  la  Chino'se,  with  high  cheek  bones,  some- 
what flattened  noses,  and  protruding  lips, 
they  were  not  unlike  Chinamen  ;  their  forms 
wei*e  more  robust,  and  clothed  in  several 
robes  of  cotton  and  silk,  resembling  dress- 
ing-gowns, except  that  the  lower  portions 
of  their  dresses  were  merged  within  silken 
petticoat-trowsers.  Their  feet  were  encased 
in  cloth  or  woollen  socks,  closely  fitting, 
with  separate  fingers  for  the  great  digits, 
and  stood  in  straw  shoes,  fastened  classically 
by  thongs  of  white  rope  or  twisted  straw ; 
a  large  silken  sash  round  the  loins,  in  which 
were  placed  the  greater  and  lesser  swords, 
for  murder  or  suicide,  as  required,  com- 
pleted cheir  costumes.  The  head  also  is 
is  not  adorned  quite  ft  la  Chinoise;  for  the 
whole  front  of  the  head  is  not  shaven,  only 
the  top,  leaving  the  hair  long  at  the  sides 
and  back,  which  being  gathered  together  is 
made  into  a  queue,  stiffened  with  grease  and 
ointment,  and  turned  back  so  as  to  lie  upon 
the  bare  top  of  the  head." 

The  women  are  described  as  exhibiting 
ruddy  cheeks,  red  lips,  and  eyes  bright  with 
health — these  characteristics  contrasting 
strongly  with  those  that  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  intra-tropical  latitudes.  But  the 
general  contour  of  face  and  feature  is  Mon- 
golian. Their  forms  are  full  and  tall,  the 
skin  fair:  small,  uncompressed,  stockingless 
feet,  luxuriant  hair,  with  white  and  even 
teeth,  complete  the  charms  of  the  young 
and  unmarried.  The  married  women  uni- 
formly blacken  their  teeth,  and  speedily 
wear  in  other  respects  also  an  appearance 
of  age;  so  that  all  the  females  appear  to  be- 
long either  to  the  clnss  of  young  and  attrac- 
tive, or  to  that  of  the  old  and  ugly.  The 
lower  orders  in  general  appear  to  exhibit 
rosy  cheeks  and  robust  figures:  many  of 
the  people,  however,  seem  to  suffer  from 
some  complaint  in  the  eyes. 

The  language  of  Japan  differs  materially 
from  that  of  China,  and  is  polysyllabic. 
The  Japanese  practise  the  arts  both  of 
writing  and  of  printing,  and  possess  a 
literature  which  embraces  works  on  medi- 
cine, botany,  astronomy, and  other  subjects: 


but  in  all  of  these  their  standard  of  attain- 
ment is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  and 
their  civilization  is  altogether  of  much  more 
recent  date. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  a  strict  des- 
potism, and  is  maintained  by  military  au- 
thority :  the  nobles,  however,  are  possessed 
of  considerable  power,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible deference  is  paid  to  hereditary  rank. 
The  most  abject  and  slavish  submission  on 
the  part  of  their  inferiors  in  rank  is  exacted 
by  all  classes  of  officials.  The  nobility  form 
a  kind  of  feudal  aristocracy,  and  are  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  different 
provinces  of  the  country.  Besides  the  em- 
peror, or  civil  ruler,  (called  the  siogoon,) 
there  is  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  (styled  the 
dairi  or  mikado,)  whose  authority  extends 
over  all  matters  concerning  religious  affairs 
or  education :  his  influence,  however,  is 
quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the  emperor. 
The  people  are  divided  into  several  different 
classes  or  castes,  each  confined  to  particular 
pursuits  and  occupations. 

The  laws  of  Japan  are  exceedingly  severe 
and  sanguinary,  and  human  life  is  held  in 
trifling  regard.  Many  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  are  of  the  most  barbai'ous  charac- 
ter, and  death  is  in  many  cases  the  penalty 
even  of  trivial  offences.  The  authorities 
are  (in  even  a  higher  degree  than  those  of 
China)  jealous  of  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, and  the  people  are  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  leave  their  native 
country.  This  dislike  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  appears,  as  in  the  similar 
case  of  the  Chinese,  to  be  solely  a  result  of 
the  prohibitions  set  up  by  the  government. 
Upon  occasion  of  recent  visits,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  different  villages  were  uni- 
formly cordial  in  their  manners  towards  the 
strangers,  and  showed  a  general  readiness 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality,  of 
which,  however,  the  stipulated  terms  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  government  forbad  the 
acceptance. 

In  religion  the  Japanese  are  divided  into 
numerous  sects — said  to  amount  to  thirty- 
five  in  number.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
people  appear,  however,  to  be  followers  of 
the  Buddhist  worship  ;  temples  and  pilgrim- 
ages, accompanied  by  a  variety  of  supersti- 
tious practices,  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  animals  (as  the  dog  and  cat)  are  re- 
garded as  sacred.  Like  the  people  of  China,  I 
the  Japanese  observe  no  Sabbath,  but  keep 
as  fasts  certain  days  connected  with  the  age 
of  the  moon.  Christianity  was  at  one  pe- 
riod (during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury) extensively  introduced  into  Japan  by 
the  agency  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, but  these  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled, and  their  doctrines  entirely  uprooted 
from  the  islands. 

Industrial  pursu'ts. — The  Japanese  are  di- 
ligent cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  subsist 
principally  upon  its  produce.  Rice,  barley, 
and  wheat,  are  the  grains  chiefly  grown, 
and  the  former  is  the  most  general  article  of 
food.  The  cotton-plant  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire; the  tea-plant  is  largely  grown,  but  in 
a  less  careful  manner  than  in  China,  and  its 
produce  is  of  inferior  quality.    Tobacco  is  , 


very  generally  raised,  and  is  extensively 
used ;  the  mulberry  is  also  cultivated  on  a 
considerable  scale,  and  the  silk-worm  af- 
fords one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  some  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry the  Japanese  are  but  little  inferior 
to  the  Chinese,  and  in  others  they  surpass 
them.  The  Japanese  silks  and  crapes  appear 
to  be  inferior,  both  in  colour  and  fabric,  to 
those  of  China;  they  manufacture,  however, 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  supply  most  of  the  internal  consump- 
tion of  the  country.  Their  porcelain  is  of 
very  fine  quality  and  highly  esteemed.  The 
art  of  japanning  (or  covering  metals  with 
varnish)  derives  its  name  from  this  coun- 
try, and  is  practised  with  the  greatest  skill. 
In  this  branch  of  industry,  the  Japanese 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  people  of 
China.  Some  of  their  lacquer-work  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful;  the  colours  rich  and 
pure,  and  the  designs  often  highly  tasteful. 
The  Chinese  lacquer-work  exhibits  more  of 
elaboration  and  grotesqueness  of  design, 
while  the  Japanese  displays  a  simpler  style 
of  ornament  and  a  colouring  of  softer  tone. 
Their  works  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  also 
exhibit  great  ingenuity,  and  the  making  of 
telescopes,  thermometers,  and  clocks, is  said 
to  be  pursued  with  considerable  success. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  has  until 
very  recently  been  limited  to  intercourse 
with  two  nations — the  Chinese  and  the 
Dutch.  The  Chinese  visit  all  the  principal 
ports,  and  exchange  some  of  their  silks  and 
other  manufactures,  together  with  some 
tea,  sugar,  and  oil,  for  the  fine  copper  of 
Japan. 

The  Dutch  commerce  with  Japan  was  al- 
ways restricted  to  a  single  port— that  of 
Nangasaki,  (on  the  west  coast  of  Kiusiu,) 
to  which  only  two  vessels  were  allowed  to 
come  annually.  Even  here  the  few  Dutch 
residents  are  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
a  small  adjoining  island,  upon  which  their 
factory  is  situated.  The  limited  trade  thus 
carried  on  consists  in  the  import  of  raw  silk, 
woollen, cotton, and  linen  cloths,  sugar, dye- 
woods,  pepper  rnd  other  spices,  mercury, 
cinnabar,  and  a  few  other  articles — princi- 
pally of  European  produce ;  the  exports 
being  almost  confined  to  copper  bars  or 
ingots,  in  addition  to  which  are  a  few 
lacquered  wares  and  specimens  of  porcelain. 

It  is  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  means 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  this  remote  and  singularly-constituted 
empire  that  have  recently  been  opened  up. 
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Tn  the  early  part  of  1854  an  American 
squadron  (sent  with  the  view  of  inducing, 
or,  if  necessary,  compelling,  the  Japanese 
government  to  enter  into  relations  of  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  with  vessels 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States)  visited 
the  capital  of  .japan,  and  the  result  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  in  virtue  of  which  the 
ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi,  with  Nanga- 
saki, were  thrown  open,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  the  desired  traffic.  A  like 
convention  has  since  been  concluded  on 
the  part  of  the  English  government.  A 
treaty,  of  which  the  conditions  are  unknown, 
has  also  been  entered  into  between  the  re- 
spective governments  of  Japan  and  Russia. 

The  results  of  these  treaties  have  yet  to 
be  seen,  but  it  appears  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  a  considerable  commercial  inter- 
course with  this  hitherto  little-known  and 
secluded  people  may  in  course  of  time  grow 
into  existence.  Such  glimpses  of  the  interior 
as  have  been  obtained  during  the  visit  of  the 
American  envoys,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sub- 
sequent  visits  of  the  British  cruisers,  to 
Hakodadi  and  other  Japanese  ports,  fully 
confirm  the  impressions  previously  enter- 
tainedof  the  general  populousness  of  Japan, 
the  number  and  crowded  condition  of  its 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  varied  develop- 
ment of  industry  amongst  its  people. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Japanese  empire 
is  said  to  be  very  considerable,  and  excellent 
roads  connect  all  the  principal  towns.  The 
shops  and  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  whole 
country  presents  a  scene  of  active  industry. 
An  extensive  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  native  vessels  of  the  country. 


The  southern  half  of  the  island  of 
Sagalien,  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
The  Japanese  have  established  some  facto- 
ries upon  the  shores  of  Aniwa  Bay — a  fine 
expanse  of  water  adjoining  the  Strait  of  La 
Perouse.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  done  much  towards  civilizing  the  na- 
tives of  Sagalien,  merely  using  them  as 
labourers.  Between  their  Japanese  rulers 
in  the  south,  and  their  Russian  masters  to 
the  northward,  the  condition  of  the  Aino 
population  of  Sagalien  can  scarcely  be  look- 
ed on  as  very  hopeful.  The  Japanese  obtain 
prodigious  quantities  of  salmon  from  the 
fisheries  of  this  portion  of  the  island.  Aniwa 
Bay  lies  between  two  conspicuous  head- 
lands, in  which  the  island  of  Sagalien  ter- 
minates to  the  southward. 
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EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


The  natural  features,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions, of  the  numerous  islands  which  lie 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Asia,  and  which  are 
embraced  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  have  been  briefly  ad- 
verted to  in  prior  pages. 1 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more 
richly  and  luxuriantly  developed,  or  the 
natural  advantages  of  situation  and  soil 
more  varied  and  abundant.  A  vast  archi- 
pelago, with  numberless  small  islets  which 
supply  the  ready  means  of  maritime  com- 
munication between  its  larger  groups  or 
with  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  continent, — 
a  climate  in  which  the  intense  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone  is  moderated  by  the  surrounding 
seas, — and  a  diversified  surface,  where  the 
hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the  most 
valuable  trees,  and  the  plains  yield  the  rich- 
est plants  and  spices  in  spontaneous  abund- 
ance,— these  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
point  out  a  region  fitted  for  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race.  But  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  East  Indian  Islands 
seem  never  to  have  made  any  considerable 
advance  beyond  a  condition  of  barbarism : 
such  civilization  as  has  been  implanted 
on  their  shores  has  been  wholly  of  foreign 
origin,  and  maintained  by  races  of  people 
beneath  whose  superior  intelligence  they 
have  in  most  cases  sunk  into  ready  and 
abject  submission.  Indeed,  as  in  most  tropi- 
cal countries,  the  natural  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate  have  probably  operated  rather 
disadvantageously  than  otherwise  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  original  population. 

Inhabitants. — Java  is  the  most  populous 
among  the  larger  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago'3,  and  contains  nearly  nine  and 
a  half  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Philip- 
pines have  a  population  of  five  millions,  and 
Sumatra  of  about  half  that  number:  Borneo 
and  Celebes  are  supposed  each  to  contain 
about  two  millions.  Many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  very  numerously  inhabited,  so 
that  the  total  population  of  the  Archipelago 
may  be  taken  to  exceed  at  least  twenty 
millions. 

The  ruling  people  in  the  Archipelago  are 
the  Malays,  who  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  Malayan  peninsula,  which 
was  perhaps  their  original  scat.  They  are 
strongly  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
are  in  many  cases  inveterate  pirates,  though 
a  great  deal  of  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the 
Archipelago  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malay  nations.  Indeed,  their  boats  and 
canoes  are  to  the  Malays  what  the  camel  is 
to  the  Arab,  or  the  horse  to  the  wandering 
Mongol,  and  the  necessities  of  their  situa- 
tion have  made  them  fishermen,  navigators, 
and  traders.  Their  warfare,  like  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  is  carried  on  upon  the 
water,  and  their  long  prahus,  or  war-canoes, 

i  See  pages  393-6. 
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filled  with  armed  warriors,  are  the  terror  of 
the  peaceful  frequenters  of  these  seas. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  belong,  however,  to  tribes  of 
different  origin,  and  amongst  whom  are 
many  varieties  of  appearance,  language,  and 
manners.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  black  or 
sooty-coloured  complexion;  but  the  Dyaks, 
or  aborigines  of  Borneo,  are  fairer  than  the 
Malays,  of  middling  stature,  and  well-made 
form.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  who  are  the 
principal  people  in  that  island,  are  also  a  re- 
markably fine  race,  and  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  Malays.  In  the  interior  of 
Celebes,  and  also  in  many  of  the  more  eastern 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  are  a  people 
known  as  the  Alfooras,  or  Arafouras,  of  dark 
complexion,  and  much  resembling  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Australia.  These,  and  indeed 
the  black  races  of  the  East  India  Islands  in 
general,  are  everywhere  in  an  inferior  con- 
dition to  the  brown  tribes,  and  seem  to  have 
gradually  retired  before  the  latter  into  the 
interior  forests  and  less-known  recesses  of 
the  islands. 

In  most  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies 
there  are  numerous  Chinese,  who  are  not 
permanent  settlers,  but,  after  remaining  a 
sufficient  term  of  years  to  acquire  the  means 
of  independTmce,  generally  return  to  their 
native  country.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese 
occupy  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia  a  similar  position  to  the  Armenians  in 
the  western  part  of  the  continent,  and 
wherever  they  are  found  they  ai'e  the  most 
industrious  and  useful  class  of  the  com- 
munity. The  gold-mines  in  the  western 
part  of  Borneo,  and  the  tin  mines  of  Banka, 
are  both  worked  by  the  Chinese.  In  some 
parts,  however,  as  in  Java  and  elsewhere, 
there  are  permanent  colonies  of  the  Chinese, 
who  are  left  in  the  possession  of  their  own 
laws  and  institutions,  under  authorities  re- 
sponsible to  the  government  for  their  good 
behaviour. 


The  nations  of  the  East  Indian  Archipel- 
ago are  divided  into  an  immense  number  of 
native  states, — most  of  them  of  small  extent, 
and  continually  becoming  limited  in  their 
power  by  the  advance  of  European  influence 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  most  of 
these  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  the  different 
tribes,  exercise  the  real  control  over  the 
people,  and  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The 
people  at  large  are  held  in  complete  vassal- 
age, and  slavery  exists  as  a  recognised  insti- 
tution in  nearly  all  the  islands,  excepting 
Java.  All  prisoners  taken  in  war  are  re- 
garded as  slaves,  if  not  (as  is  too  frequently 
the  case)  at  once  sacrificed  to  gratify  the 
barbarous  and  blood-thirsty  propensities  by 
which  many  of  the  native  tribes  are  ac- 
tuated. 
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In  their  social  character  the  Malays  are 
distinguished  by  treachery  and  the  practice 
of  deception.  The  passion  of  revenge  is 
carried  to  the  extreme — the  person  subject 
to  its  control  sometimes  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  furious  madness,  ('popularly  known  as  run- 
ning a-rmick,)  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  seeks  the  life  of  every  one  he  meets,  until 
his  own  becomes  necessarily  sacrificed  in 
the  efforts  of  others  at  self-preservation. 

The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  (who  are  the  most 
numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island]  are  a  poor  and  feeble  race,  scared} 
raised  above  barbarism,  and  are  addicted  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  and  preserving  the 
skulls  as  trophies  of  their  prowess — upon 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing  even  wearing 
them  round  their  girdles  as  a  conspicuous 
ornament.  So  deeply  rooted  is  this  prac- 
tice, that  no  young  man  among  the  Dyaks 
can  marry  until  he  has  presented  the  object 
of  his  affections  with  at  least  one  skull  in 
token  of  his  courage. 

The  Bugis  of  Celebes  are  very  superior 
to  the  Malays  in  regard  to  honesty,  energy 
of  character,  and  general  conduct,  and  are 
among  the  most  enterprising  traders  in  the 
Archipelago.  The<Battas,or  Battaks,  in  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  most  degraded  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  indulge  in  the  practice  of  cannibalism. 
Their  women  are  kept  in  a  condition  of 
slavery.  Among  the  Malay  nations,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  females  is  in  ge- 
neral superior  to  that  which  they  occupy  in 
most  Asiatic  countries,  and  involves  less  of 
seclusion  and  confinement.  The  husband 
pays  a  fixed  price  for  his  wife,  but  the  wo- 
men mostly  associate  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  men,  and  in  some  cases  females  are 
raised  to  the  throne. 

The  Malays,  the  Bugis,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants in  general  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Archipelago,  profess  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. The  Chinese  settlers,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  native  tribes,  are  followers  of 
Buddhism,  which  appears  to  have  been  at 
some  former  period  more  extensively  pre- 
valent in  this  part  of  the  world  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  convert- 
ed to  Christianity.  Others  of  the  native 
tribes  in  the  different  islands  practise  vari- 
ous species  of  heathen  worship. 

Many  of  the  native  races  of  the  Fast  In- 
dian Islands  possess  written  languages,  but 
their  literature  is  very  inferior  to  that  of 
either  the  Chinese  or  the  Hindoos. 

The  Dutch  claim  a  general  sovereignty 
over  all  the  large  islands  of  the  East  Indies, 
excepting  the  Philippines,  which  belong  to 
Spain,  and  a  part  of  Borneo— lately  become 
subject  to  British  influence.  But  in  many 
of  the  islands  the  power  of  the  Dutch  is 
really  very  limited,  and  scarcely  extends 
beyond  the  forts  which  they  hold  in  mili- 
tary occupation. 

1  Gutta-percha  is  a  kind  of  juice  obtained  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  considerable  size,  which 
grows  in  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  other  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  obtained  by  mak- 
ing an  incision  in  the  tree,  whence  the  juice  ex- 


Industrial  pursuits.  —  The  agriculture  of 
the  Malay  nations  includes  a  vast  variety  of 
produce.  The  larger  islands  generally  excel 
in  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  various  kinds  of  valuable  timber— the 
smaller  principally  in  spices  and  aromatics. 
Rice  is  everywhere  extensively  grown, 
and  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes; 
sago  is  raised  in  the  more  eastern  part  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  is  largely  consumed 
as  food  in  Celebes  and  many  of  the  smaller 
adjacent  islands.  Pepper  and  camphor  are 
both  abundant  in  Sumatra.  The  clove  and 
the  nutmeg  are  found  in  perfection  only  in 
the  group  of  the  Moluccas  (towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago)— the 
former  especially  in  the  island  of  Amboyna, 
and  the  latter  in  the  little  group  of  the 
Banda  Islands,  to  the  southward  of  Ceram. 

Cattle  are  generally  plentiful,  and  sheep, 
hogs,  and  goats,  arc  numerous  in  Java,  but 
are  not  much  used  as  food — these  islanders 
living  for  the  most  p;irt  on  vegetable  diet. 

The  manufactures  of  this  part  of  the  world 
are  not  considerable,  but  many  of  the  Malay 
nations  are  expert  weavers.  They  display 
great  taste  and  skill  in  the  working  of  jew- 
ellery, and  also  in  cabinet-work,— for  the 
latter  of  which  the  numerous  kinds  of  orna- 
mental wood  furnish  abundant  and  varied 
materials.  They  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
Coarse  cotton  fabrics,  with  leather,  and 
mats,  are  made  to  some  extent  in  most  of 
the  islands  ;  but  the  articles  required  for 
native  clothing  are  very  few  (owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate),  and  the  European 
settlers  derive  thei,r  supply  of  such  com- 
modities from  their  own  respective  coun- 
tries. 

The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago is  very  considerable,  and  promises  to 
be  yet  further  developed  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent.  The  Chinese  are  active 
agents  in  this  traffic  :  the  principal  articles 
supplied  to  the  markets  of  China  are  edible 
birds'-nests,  tripang,  tortoise-shell,  mother- 
of-pearl,  camphor,  and  spices, — in  exchange 
for  the  manufactures  of  that  country.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  to  Europe  are,  spices, 
coffee,  indigo,  cigars,  tortoise-shell,  orna- 
mental timber,  and  (of  late  years)  gutta- 
percha;! in  return  for  which,  British  and 
Dutch  manufactured  goods,  with  opium,  salt, 
oil,  soap,  and  gunpowder,  are  imported.  The 
traffic  between  the  different  groups  and 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  is  very  extensive, 
and  (as  well  as  the  Chinese  trade)  is  carried 
on  entirely  in  vessels  of  native  construction. 

The  British  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago  centres  in  Singa- 
pore, which  has  been  already  described  (p. 
595). 


Divisions,  Towns,  Ac. — The  large  island  of 
Sumatra,  (which  hasan  area  of  nearly  150,000 
square  miles)  contains  a  number  f  inde- 
pendent native  states.    One  of  the  principal 

udes,  and  coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1843, 
and  (as  is  well  known)  is  now  manufactured  into 
a  vast  variety  of  articles,  both  for  use  and  orna- 
ment. 
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of  these  is  the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  was 
formerly  more  extensive  and  powerful  than 
at  present.  The  town  of  Acheen,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  has  36,000  inhabitants. 

The  greater  portion  both  of  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Sumatra  belongs  to 
the  Dutch.  The  principal  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements is  the  town  of  Padang,  on  the  west 
coast  (a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
equator).  Bencoolen,  the  former  Dutch  capi- 
tal, lies  further  to  the  south,  also  on  the  west 
coast:  it  previously  belonged  to  Britain,  but 
was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  182),  in  exchange 
for  the  town  and  territory  of  Malacca.  The 
importance  of  Bencoolen  has  much  declined, 
and  it  has  now  only  6000  inhabitants. 

On  a  small  islet  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  island  of  Bintang  (near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula)  is  the 
town  of  Rhio,  established  by  the  Dutch 
as  a  free  port  in  1824,  with  a  view  of  its 
proving  a  rival  to  the  British  settlement  of 
Singapore. 

Java,  the  most  important  and  populous 
island  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  Dutch  power  in  the  East,  contains 
an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles.  Java 
is  divided  into  22  provinces,  or  residencies, 
one  of  which  includes  the  small  adjacent 
island  of  Madura,  off  the  northern  coast. 

Batavia,  on  the  north  side  of  Java,  near 
its  western  extremity,  is  its  chief  town,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  general  of 
the  Dutch  possessions.  Batavia  is  a  highly 
important  commercial  town,  and  has  118,000 
inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Ma- 
lays— the  remainder  including  25,000  Chi- 
nese, who  live  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  ap- 
propriated to  themselves.  Samarang,  (40,000 
inhabitants,)  and  Sourabaya,  (50,000  inhabit- 
ants,) both  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 
Java,  are  important  and  nourishing  seats  of 
Dutch  and  other  commerce.  Probolingo,  48 
miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Sourabaya,  is  also  a 
considerable  town  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast.  In  the  interior  of  the  island 
there  are  some  small  native  states,  which 
are,  however,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 

The  chain  of  islands  extending  to  the 
eastward  of  Java  (though  containing  nu- 
merous native  states)  are  all  subject  to  the 
Dutch,  with  the  exception  of  Timor,  the 
most  easterly,  the  northern  part  of  which 
belongs  to  Portugal.  Belly,  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  portion  of  the  island,  is  a 
small  place  on  the  north  coast.  Coepang, 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island, 
is  the  principal  Dutch  settlement. 

Borneo,  the  largest  island  in  the  East 
Indies,  (and,  indeed,  regarding  Australia 
as  continental,  the  largest  in  the  world,) 
has  an  area  of  not  less  than  270,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  interior  is  believed  to 
be  hilly,  and  several  summits  of  consider- 
able height  are  known,  amongst  which 
is  Kina-balow,  (near  its  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity,^ 13,680  feet  in  altitude.  Towards 
the  coast  Borneo  generally  exhibits  low 
plains,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and 
(where  not  under  cultivation)  covered  with 


dense  forests.  The  natural  productions  of 
this  extensive  island  are  very  rich  and 
varied.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  Borneo  possesses  a  wild  boar  of 
its  own,  one  (or  perhaps  two)  wild  oxen, 
and  a  leopard  and  panther  that  are  peculiar 
to  it.  It  wants  the  tiger,  so  common  in  the 
countries  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  the 
elephant  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  immense  surface. 

The  whole  of  the  west  and  south  coasts 
of  Borneo,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  east 
coast,  are  subject  to  the  Dutch,  whose  chief 
settlements  are  comprised  in  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Sambas  Pontiana,  and  Banjar- 
massin.  The  towns  of  Sambas  and  Pontiana 
are  both  situated  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouths  of 
two  considerable  rivers:  the  principal  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  places.  Banjarmas- 
sin,  on  the  south  coast,  is  also  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  large  navigable  stream. 

The  north  and  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
comprising  the  province  of  Sarawak,  and 
the  territory  of  Borneo  Proper,  with  the 
town  of  that  name,  besides  the  island  of 
Labuan,  lying  off  the  adjacent  coast,  are 
now  subject  to  the  pow?r  of  Britain.  In- 
deed, the  province  of  Sarawak  was  formally 
ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
in  1813,  and  the  island  of  Labuan  was  simi- 
larly made  a  British  possession  three  years 
later;  these  acquisitions  being  due  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  energy  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  James)  Brooke,  a  private  English  gen- 
tleman, who  had  undertaken  a  voyage  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  town  of  Borneo, 
situated  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  river  of  the  same  name,  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  large  independent  kingdom, 
which  comprised  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  island.  But  it  has  much  declined, 
having  now  not  more  than  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  authority  of  its  sultan  is  little 
more  than  nominal.  In  the  province  of  Sa- 
rawak, and  also  at  other  places  upon  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  there  are  valu- 
able mines  of  antimony,  which  are  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

There  are  numerous  native  states  in  Bor- 
neo, most  of  which,  especially  those  on  the 
western  and  southern  coasts,  are  connected 
by  commercial  treaties  with  the  Dutch. 

Labuan  Island  (5°  18'  N.  lat.,  115°  10'  E. 
long.)  lies  off  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Borneo  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Borneo.  It  is  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  miles  long  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and 
nearly  six  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth, — 
embracing  an  area  of  about  thirty-two  Eng- 
lish square  miles. 

Labuan  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  covered  with  wood. 
Towards  its  northern  extremity  is  a  hilly 
tract,  in  which  coal  of  excellent  quality  is 
found,  and  is  worked  to  advantage.  The 
climate  of  Labuan,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  found  decidedly  unhealthy,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  seems  to  preclude  the  chance  of 
its  ever  becoming  a  nourishing  settlement. 
Upon  the  south-east  side  of  the  island  is  an 
inlet  called  Victoria  Harbour,  which  affords 
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good  anchorage,  and  on  the  short  s  of  which 
the  foundations  of  a  town  have  been  formed. 
Here  are  the  residences  of  the  government 
officials,  with  barracks  and  other  erections. 

When  ceded  to  Britain,  Labuan  had  no 
inhabitants:  there  are  now  a  large  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  working  the  coal- 
mines. Some  of  the  coal  is  exported  to 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  eastern  seas,  and  the  island 
promises  to  become  a  principal  station  for 
the  supply  of  this  mineral  to  steamers  en- 
gaged in  navigating  these  parts  of  the 
globe.  Labuan  is  under  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Crown. 

This  distant  and  recently-acquired  de- 
pendency of  Britain  in  the  eastern  seas  pos- 
sesses some  interesting  varieties  of  animal 
life.  Labuan  has  belonging  to  it  nine 
mammalia  described  by  recent  naturalists, 
two  of  which  appear  to  be  new  species. 
One  among  the  number  is  a  deer  not  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  and  five  are  squirrels:  of 
the  latter,  the  melanopis,  or  flying  squirrel, 
is  a  very  singular  creature.  It  measures 
thirty-four  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  that  of  the  tail,  and  flies  by  the  aid  of  a 
broad  membrane,  which  is  folded  up  out  of 
sght  when  the  animal  is  asleep.  These 
flying  squirrels  are  very  common  in  the  is- 
land, and  are  very  fierce  when  caught. 
Among  the  birds  are  three  swallows,  two 
king-fishers,  three  plovers,  and  five  waders, 
with  two  starlings — one  of  the  latter  a  most 
expert  imitator  of  the  human  voice. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  amongst  the 
feathered  tribe  of  Labuan  is  that  singular 
gallinaceous  bird,  the  megapodius,  of  which 
the  species  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  Australia  and  to  one  or  two  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  habits  of  this 
bird  are  very  curious:  in  walking,  they  lift 
up  their  feet  very  high,  and  set  up  their 
backs  something  like  Guinea  fowls ;  they 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  fight  with  great 
fury  by  jumping  upon  one  another's  backs 
and  scratching  with  their  strong  claws. 
Their  eggs,  which  are  of  a  fine  dark  cream 
colour,  and  of  a  very  large  size,  (three  of 
them  weighing  nearly  as  much  as  a  full- 
grown  bird,)  are  held  in  high  estimation  as 
food  both  by  the  natives  and  by  Europeans. 
Each  bird,  according  to  the  Malays,  lays 
about  eight  or  ten  eggs  at  each  time  of 
breeding,  and  their  nests  are  merely  large 
heaps  of  shells  and  rubbish,  deposited  over 
the  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  eggs  are  buried 
to  the  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches.  They 
are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
— a  process  which  occupies  three  or  four 
months, — and  when  the  chickens  emerge 
from  the  shell  they  are  already  almost  en- 
tirely fledged,  and  dig  their  way  through 
the  sand,  which  they  scratch  and  turn  about 
with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  bird. 

Of  the  sixteen  reptiles  found  in  Labuan, 
six  are  lizards.     One  of  these — the  hydro- 

stmrus    sa'vatot occasionally   attains    the 

length  of  five  or  six  feet,  so  that  it  lays  just 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  land  alligator,  some- 
times given  it  by  the  Malays.  Others  are 
not  much  larger  than  butterflies.    The  flesh 

1  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  La- 
buan and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Borneo.     By  Jas. 


of  the  hydrosaurus  makes,  it  is  said,  good 
eating,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives 
for  its  supposed  restorative  and  invigorating 
properties.  At  Manilla,  these  creatures  are 
regularly  sold  in  the  markets,  and  fetch  a 
good  price  :  the  dried  skin  is  readily  bought 
by  the  Chinese,  who  use  it  in  some"  of  their 
indescribable  messes  of  gelatinous  soup. 

Two  among  the  number  are  flying  lizards, 
of  so  small  a  size  that  when  on  the  wing 
they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  large 
butterflies.  They  always  fly  low,  and  rest 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  tail  downwards; 
while  at  rest,  the  yellow  fold  of  skin  under 
the  throat  is  frequently  inflated,  giving 
them  a  very  odd  appearance.  The  Malays 
are  much  afraid  of  them,  believing  them  to 
be  venomous,  and  assert  that  they  will  bite 
men  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  causing  death  : 
in  reality,  however,  they  are  perfectly 
harmless. 

Of  snakes,  seven  species  are  found  in  La- 
buan:  only  one  of  the  number  is  poisonous, 
and  even  of  this  the  bite  is  not  always  fatal. 
One  of  the  number  is  frequently  tamed,  and 
is  kept  alive  as  a  pet  both  by  Europeans 
and  natives.  It  haunts  the  thicker  parts  of 
the  jungle,  where  there  is  much  low  wood, 
and  is  very  active;  and  from  its  long  and 
graceful  form,  and  the  beauty  of  its  pea- 
green  colour,  relieved  by  the  yellow  stripe, 
its  movements  are  very  ( legant.  It  is  fond 
of  basking  on  the  fallen  trunks  of  trees. 1 

Celebes,  an  island  of  irregular  shape,  to 
the  east  of  Borneo,  has  an  area  of  about 
72,000  square  miles.  It  is  chiefly  divided 
among  independent  nations,  (of  whom  the 
Bugis  are  the  principal,)  but  the  Dutch  pos- 
sess the  settlement  of  Macassar,  upon  the 
south-west  coast,  and  exercise  a  partial 
authority  over  some  of  the  smaller  states. 
Their  principal  station  is  Fort  Rotterdam 
and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vlaardingen, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Macassar,  now  decayed. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  includes 
the  considerable  island  of  Gilolo,  with  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Ternate,  Tidore,  and 
others  of  smaller  size, — besides  Booroo,  Ce- 
ram  Amboyna,  and  the  group  of  the  Banda 
Islands,  all  lying  further  to  the  southward. 
Most  of  these  are  subject  to  the  Butch  rule, 
though  in  a  few  cases  the  native  chiefs  are 
nearly  independent.  The  island  of  Amboyna 
(282  square  miles  in  area  and  30,000  inhabit 
ants)  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  Dutch  set- 
tlement, and  is — next  to  Batavia — the  chief 
station  of  the  Dutch  commerce  in  these  seas. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  the  most 
northerly  portion  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. They  embrace  a  vast  number  of  is- 
lands, the  largest  of  which — Luzon — has  an 
area  of  about  56,000  square  miles.  The  other 
principal  islands  of  the  group  are,  Min- 
doro,  Palawan, Mindanao,  Samar,Leyte,  Bo- 
hol,  Zebu,Negros,  and  Panay.  They  are  all 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  and  contain 
numerous  rivers,  besides  marshes,  mossy 
grounds,  and  lakes  :  the  soil  appears  peculi- 
Motley  and  L.  L.  Dillwyn.  (London,  1855.) 
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arly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  to- 
bacco, both  of  which  are  largely  exported. 

The  Spanish  settlers  in  the  Philippines  do 
not  much  exceed  five  thousand  in  number, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  resident  in  the  city 
of  Manilla  and  its  environs.  Half-castes,  or 
mest  zos, — as  people  of  mixed  Spanisli  and 
native  descent  are  called, — are  numerous. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  Chinese,  by 
whom  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  these  is- 
lands is  carried  on,  and  who  are,  next  to  the 
English  and  Americans,  the  most  energetic 
and  enterprising  portion  of  the  population. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippines  belong 
principally  to  the  brown  race,  but  differ  in 
some  respects  from  most  of  the  Malay  na- 
tions. Though  of  shorter  stature  and  slight- 
er make  than  Europeans,  they  are  on  the 
average  taller  and  stouter  than  the  Malays, 
and  are  superior  in  personal  strength,  as 
well  as  in  mental  activity  and  intelligence, 
to  the  natives  of  the  other  islands  of  these 
seas.  In  some  of  the  Philippines  there  are 
also  people  belonging  to  the  black  race, 
with  woolly  hair  and  sooty  skins ;  these  are 
of  comparatively  diminutive  stature,  whence 
they  are  called  Negritos,  or  little  negroes. 

Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippines,  con- 
tains a  population  of  2,250,000,  exclusive  of 
wild  and  independent  tribes,  and  the  Span- 
ish portions  of  the  other  islands  contain 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  —  making  the  total 
population  subject  to  Spanish  rule  little 
short  of  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  embraces  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  both  of  export  and  import.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  commerce  centres 
in  Manilla.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  British  and  American  mer- 
chants, and  consists  in  the  extensive  supply 
of  rice  to  China,— sugar,  hemp,  cigars,  cord- 
age, and  sapan-wood,  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  Australia 
and  the  United  States, — a  small  quantity  of 
coffee,  principally  to  Prance, —  indigo,  to 
only  a  small  amount,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
the  United  States,  —  together  with  hides, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  for  the  most  part  supplied  to 
the  Chinese  market.  Of  the  exports  to 
Europe,  only  a  small  proportion  goes  to 
Spain,  probably  not  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
amount. 

The  import  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  merchants  settled  in 
Manilla  ;  the  articles  which  it  embraces  are 
chiefly  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  together  with  cordage, 
iron,  lead,  cutlery  and  ironmongery,  earth- 
enware and  glass,  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
and  India  beer.   The  earthenware  and  other 


cooking  utensils  of  the  Chinese,  with  their 
silks,  cloths,  and  curiosities,  are  also  im- 
ported to  a  considerable  amount,  and  are 
very  plentiful  at  Manilla. 

The  Spaniards  possess  only  the  west  coasts 
of  the  island  of  Luzon — the  east  siue,  and 
most  of  the  interior,  being  in  the  possession 
of  barbarous  tribes,  under  the  rule  of 
native  chiefs.  Manilla,  (200,000  in  habitants,) 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  upon  the  south-west 
co  st  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  is  a  great  seat  of 
trade — though  no  longer  owning  the  im- 
portance which  it  possessed  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Spanish  colonial  history.  Without 
the  walls  of  the  city  nearly  all  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  whose  numerous 
shops  are  filled  with  merchandise  of  the 
most  varied  description.  Cavite,  a  small  town 
ten  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Manilla,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  enjoys  a  high  re- 
putation for  salubrity.  Cavite  has  an 
arsenal  and  docks,  but  its  importance  as  a 
naval  station  has  been  decaying  of  late 
year3. 

Besides  part  of  Luzon,  the  Spaniards  also 
possess  the  island  of  Samar,  the  west  coast 
of  Leyte,  the  islands  of  Zebu  and  Bohol,  the 
coasts  of  Negros  and  Panay,  and  small  por- 
tions of  Mindoro  and  Mindanao.  The  rest 
are  in  the  possession  of  native  chiefs,  of 
whom  the  ruler  of  Mindanao  is  the  most 
important. 

To  the  south-west  of  Mindanao,  and  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Borneo,  is  the  archipelago  of  the 
Sooloo  Islands — all  of  which  are  under  the 
rule  of  a  native  sovereign,  styled  the  Sultan 
of  Sooloo,  whose  power  has  at  times  also 
extended  over  part  of  the  neighbouring 
coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan.  The  people 
of  the  Sooloo  archipelago  are  skilful  navigat- 
ors and  notorious  pirates  ;  but  their  power 
received  a  few  years  since  a  severe  check  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Governor-general 
of  the  Philippines.  The  Sooloo  Islands  con- 
tain numerous  herds  of  elephants,  though 
that  animal  is  not  generally  found  in  the 
larger  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. 

The  little  coral  group  of  the  Cocos  Is- 
lands, between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
(12°  10'  S.  lat.,  »7°  E.  long.,)  deserves  a  pass- 
ing notice.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by 
an  English  family,  together  with  a  few- 
Malays.  They  produce  cocoa-nuts  in  ahund- 
ance,  and  a  great  deal  of  cocoa-nut  oil  has 
been  made  there  of  late  years. 
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GENERAL  SKETCH   OF  AFRICA. 


Boundaries  and  extent . — Africa  forms  the 
south-western  division  of  the  Old  World, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  its  continental  divi- 
sions that  stretches  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator.  A  much  larger  portion  of  the 
African  continent  belongs,  however,  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  most  northerly  point  of  Africa  is 
Cape  Blanco,  (or  Has  el-Abiad,)i  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  latitude  37° 
21'  N. :  its  southern  extremity  forms  the 
conspicuous  headland  of  Cape  Agulhas,* 
which  is  31°  50'  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 
A  line  drawn  between  these  two  points 
measures  five  thousand  miles,  which  is  the 
linear  extent  of  Africa  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south. 

The  most  westerly  point  of  the  African 
continent  is  Cape  Verde,  under  the  meridian 
of  11°  42'  W.  of  Greenwich  :  its  most  eastern 
headland  is  Cape  Guardafui,a  in  51°  10'  east 
longitude.  Between  these  points,  which 
indicate  the  greatest  breadth  of  Africa,  the 
linear  measure  is  upwards  of  four  thousand 
six  hundred  miles.  But  the  northern  half 
of  the  African  mainland  greatly  exceeds  in 
dimens;ons  its  southward  portion  :  as  it 
passes  to  the  southward  of  the  equator  this 
continent  gradually  decreases  in  width, 
until  it  terminates  in  an  expanse  of  about 
four  hundred  miles  of  coast,  which  front  the 
waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Upon  the  north,  Africa  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  upon  the  east,  by  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  upon  the  west, 
by  the  Atlantic.  The  waters  that  wash  its 
southern  shores,  and  which  we  have  spoken 
of  above  under  the  name  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  belong  equally  to  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  —  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Agulhas  being,  however,  commonly  adopted 
by  geographers  as  an  imaginary  boundary 
between  these  two  vast  basins. 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  African  con- 
tinent is  perhaps  about  twelve  millions  of 
square  miles.  It  is  thus  more  than  three 
times  larger  than  Europe,  but  of  nearly  one- 
third  less  magnitude  than  Asia.  The  whole 
of  this  immense  region— truly  continental 
as  it  is  in  point  of  magnitude  and  other  re- 
gards— forms,  in  reality,  an  immense  penin- 
sula, connected  with  the  mainland  of  Asia 
by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  mea- 
sures only  73  miles  across,  between  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
isthmus  have  but  a  trifling  elevation,  and 
i  That  is,  the  White  Cape,  a  favourite  name  for 
headlands,  where  justified  by  the  aspect  of  nature, 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

2  Or  "  ATeedles," — corrupted  into  the  common 


in  ancient  times  a  canal  made  from  the 
river  Nile  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez  connected 
the  waters  of  either  sea,  thus  insulating  the 
whole  of  Africa.  The  project  of  re-opening 
this  communication  has  been  repeatedly  en- 
tertained in  modern  times,  and  appears  not 
unlikely  to  be  realized  in  the  present  day. 
The  bed  of  the  ancient  canal,  which  was 
carried  through  a  natural  valley,  can  still  be 
readily  traced.  There  appears  to  be  no  im- 
portant obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  being 
cleared  from  the  sand  with  which  it  has  be- 
come partially  filled  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  of  its  uses  being  restored.  It  was,  in- 
deed, until  a  recent  period,  supposed  that 
there  was  considerable  difference  in  level 
between  the  seas  that  wash  either  side  of 
the  isthmus :  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  sensi- 
ble difference  between  the  mean  heights  of 
the  M<  diterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
only  difference  is  a  tidal  one,  due  to  the 
successive  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the 
latter,  (about  7  feet  at  spring  tides  and  5  at 
neaps,)  while  the  former  retain  a  uniform 
level,  or  nearly  so. 

In  shape  the  African  continent  is  remark- 
ably solid  and  compact,  its  shores  being  un- 
broken by  any  deep  inlets.  It  has  no  inland 
sens  that  are  properly  its  own,  since  the 
Mediterranean  is  common  to  all  three  di- 
visions of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Bed  Sea 
washes  alike  the  shores  of  Africa  and  of 
Asia. 

The  Gulfs  of  Sidra  and  Kabes,  upon  the 
northern  shores  of  the  African  continent, 
are  shallow  arms  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  upon  its  western  side,  is  a 
broad  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  and  forms  towards 
its  eastward  termination  the  two  smaller 
bays  (or  bights)  of  Benin  and  Biafra.  Upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  the  Mozambique 
Channel — a  broad  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
—  divides  the  large  island  of  Madagascar 
from  the  mainland.  The  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel measures  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
across. 

The  principal  headlands  upon  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Africa  are  Capes  Bon,  Blanco 
Ceuta,and  Spartel.  The  two  last-mentioned 
lie  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  adjoining  respectively  the  eastern 
and  western  entrances  of  that  famous  chan- 
nel. Cape  Ceuta  immediately  faces  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  European  side  of  the 
strait,  and  is  a  lofty  promontory  forming  a 
position  of  nearly  equal  natural  strength, 
form  of  Lagullas,  from  the  prefix  of  the  article 
(as  V  Agulhas). 

3  A  corruption  from  Cape  Jerdafoon,  the  Arabic 
name  of  this  famous  headland. 
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The  two  headlands  of  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta 
(the  Calpe  and  Abyla  of  classical  geography) 
were  the  "  Pillars  of  Hercules  "  of  the  an- 
cient world — the  furthest  barriers  of  early 
navigation,  and  which  it  required  more 
than  ordinary  boldness  to  pass  through  and 
venture  upon  the  boundless  ocean  that 
stretches  beyond. 

Upon  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  are  the 
Capes  of  Cantin,  Nun,  Bodajor,  Blanco, 
Verde,  Palmas,  Three  Points,  and  Formosa — 
to  the  northward  of  the  equator  ;  with  those 
of  Lopez,  Negro,  Frio,  and  Voltas — to  the 
southward  of  that  line.  Upon  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  continent  are  the  headlands  of 
Guavdafui,  Delgado,  and  St.  Sebastian. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  headland 
of  Agulhas,  belong  to  the  southern  shores  of 
the  African  continent,  and  the  former  is 
often  erroneously  spoken  of  as  marking  its 
most  distant  extremity  in  that  direction. 
But  Cape  Agulhas  advances  nearly  half  a 
degree  further  to  the  southward  than  the 
more  famous  headland  of  auspicious  name. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope — one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  headlands,  and  indeed  amongst 
the  most  noteworthy  of  geographical  local- 
ities in  the  world — forms  the  southward 
projection  of  a  group  of  heights  that  lie  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  the 
capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  South- 
ern Africa.  It  was  first  discovered  (and 
passed)  in  the  year  1487,  by  the  bold  Portu- 
guese navigator  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who, 
however,  gave  it  the  name  of  "  the  Stormy 
Cape  " — Cabo  Tormentoso— expressive  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  navigation  he  had  ex- 
perienced on  his  novel  undertaking.  This 
name  was  changed  by  his  patron,  the  king 
of  Portugal,  to  the  more  attractive  one  that 
it  now  bears, — and  with  good  reason.  The 
discovery  of  the  Stormy  Cape  that  guards 
the  southern  seas  heralded  that  of  the 
maritime  passage  to  India,  and  changed 
the  direction  taken  by  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Ten  years  later  Vasco  di  Gama 
conducted  the  first  fleet  of  ships  to  India 
around  the  African  continent,  and  for  the 
succeeding  three  and  a  half  centuries  the 
nations  of  the  west  have  followed  in  his 
track.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  en- 
terprise of  our  own  days  to  re-open  the  older 
(and  shorter)  route — freed  from  the  perils 
which  had  at  that  time  closed  it  from  access 
to  Europeans — by  way  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Egypt.i 

Cape  Agulhas  lies  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  a  bold  headland,  the  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  455  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  has  within  recent  years  been 
crowned  by  a  light-house.  The  extensive 
submarine  bank  of  Agulhas,  which  stretches 
out  to  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles  to 
seaward,  and  is  upwards  of  5()0  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  lies  off  this  part 
of  the  African  coast.  A  powerful  current, 
called  by  the  same  name — the  Agulhas  cur- 
rent— sets  over  this  bank  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, carrying  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
into  the  Atlantic,  though  a  portion  of  the 
stream  is  afterwards  deflected  to  the  south- 


*  See  ante,  p.  503,  for  some  account  of  the  "  over-     land  "  route  to  India. 


eastward,  and  finds  its   way  back  to   the 
ocean  whence  it  originally  set  out. 

Surface  of  Africa:  Mountains. — 1.  A  series 
of  mountain-ranges,  of  varying  elevation, 
extends  along  great  part  of  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa  :  these  are  embraced  under 
the  general  name  of  Mount  Atlas,  though 
that  designation  should  in  strictness  be 
limited  to  the  western  portion  of  the  system. 

The  western  and  higher  part  of  the  range 
of  Atlas  lies  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
and  north-east,  and  perhaps  averages  from 
7000  to  9000  feet  in  elevation  ;  but  the  high- 
est summits  are  only  seen  free  from  snow  at 
intervals  of  many  years,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  among  them — Miltsin,  to 
the  south-eastward  of  the  city  of  Morocco — 
is  11,000  feet  in  altitude.  It  is  probable 
that  others  may  be  found  to  reach  a  still 
greater  height. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  4th  meridian  of 
west  longitude,  however,  all  the  remainder 
of  the  Atlas  system  is  of  much  less  eleva- 
tion, and  probably  nowhere  exceeds  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  Instead  of  a  single 
chain,  there  are  here  a  number  of  parallel 
ranges  and  detached  groups,  with  interven- 
ing plains  and  valleys,  which  fill  up  the 
country  between  the  34th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Beyond  the  Gulf  of  Kabcs  the  mountains 
sink  into  sand-hills  of  trifling  elevation, 
which  border  the  low  and  flat  coast  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  last-mentioned  gulf  is  the 
rocky  plateau  of  Barca,  the  highest  parts  of 
which  are  perhaps  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  more  eastern  chains  of  the  Atlas,  and 
extending  as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  30th 
parallel,  is  a  high  and  gravelly  tract,  con- 
sisting of  broad-backed  hills,  alternating 
with  wide  valleys  and  watercourses— called 
the  Belad-el'Jereed,  or  country  of  dates, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  date-palm  with- 
in its  limits. 

2.  Another  great  mountain-system  of 
Africa  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the 
river  Nile,  which  lies  in  the  north  eastern 
part  of  the  continent.  The  highest  parts  of 
this  are  the  Mountains  of  Abyssinia,  which 
rest  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Mountains  of  Abyssinia  rise  above 
the  table-land  in  detached  masses  and 
groups,  the  highest  of  which  are  upwards 
of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea;  those  in  the 
province  of  Semien  (in  the  north  of  Abys- 
sinia) are  probably  the  most  elevated,  and 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  High 
rocks,  or  hills,  extend  along  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  through  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  its  course,  but  the  elevation 
of  these  rarely  exceeds  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred feet. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea 
are  a  succession  of  mountain-groups,  some 
of  which  reach  from  six  to  nine  thousand 
feet  in  altitude. 

3.  A  third  mountain-system  of  the  African 
continent  embraces  a  succession  of  high 
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chains  and  detached  masses  which  extend 
along  its  western  coasts,  between  the  par- 
allels of  14°  of  north  and  18°  of  south 
latitude.  These  ranges  are  not  continuous, 
for  the  Quorra  and  other  rivers  of  the  in- 
terior find  openings  between  the  various 
groups  which  they  embrace,  and  thus  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  adjacent  ocean. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Africa  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  These  lie  in 
an  east  and  west  direction,  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of . Guinea,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  inland.  The 
general  height  of  the  Kong  Mountains  is 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  but  to- 
wards their  western  extremity  (between 
the  meridians  of  8°  and  11°  west)  they  ap- 
pear to  be  connected  with  a  high  mountain- 
nucleus  which  is  probably  of  much  greater 
altitude,  and  amongst  which  are  the  sources 
of  some  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of 
this  continent. 

Near  the  coast  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  is 
the  Peak  of  Cameroons, — a  detached  moun- 
tain-mass, l'3,0u0  feet  in  height.  Further  to 
the  south  the  mountains  lie  at  some  distance 
inland,  and  their  elevations  are  unknown. 

4.  Another  series  of  mountain  ranges,  or 
detached  groups,  appears  to  extend  in  a 
north  and  south  direction  parallel  to  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Africa — though  lying  in 
some  cases  at  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land. These  probably  form  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  a  great  interior  table-land,  as  the 
chains  upon  the  west  coast  (to  the  south  of 
the  equator)  seem  to  constitute  a  similar 
barrier  in  that  direction.  The  height  of 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Africa  is  un- 
known, excepting  between  the  3rd  and  4th 
parallels  of  south  latitude,  where  a  summit 
called  Kilimandjaro  has  been  found  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  whence  its 
elevation  is  assumed  to  be  not  much  less 
than  20,000  feet.  Another  and  apparently 
higher  peak  in  its  neighbourhood  is  called 
Mount  Kenia. 

The  mountain-ranges  of  eastern  Africa 
appear  to  extend,  with  various  interrup- 
tions, from  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

5.  In  South  Africa,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  is  a  high  chain  called  the 
Nieuveldt  Mountains:  these  run  in  a  general 
direction  of  east  and  west  at  a  distance  of 
about  120  miles  from  the  coast.  The  coun- 
try thence  descends  to  the  sea  in  successive 
terraces,  marked  by  other  ranges  which 
extend  in  the  same  direction,  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Nieuveldt,  but  of  less 
elevation. 

Toward  their  eastern  extremity  the  high- 
est portions  of  the  Nieuveldt  are  above  10,000 
feet  in  height,  and  are  here  called  the  Sneeu- 
berg  (or  Snowy  Mountains).  The  group 
called  the  Compass-berg  is  7400  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Nieu- 
veldt chain  is  a  high  plain  called  the  Great 
Karroo,  the  soil  of  which  (like  that  of  simi- 
lar tracts,  or  karroos,  which  occur  in  other 
parts  of  South  Africa  upon  a  loss  extensive 
scale,)  consists  mostly  of  a  hard  clay  thinly 
sprinkled  over  with  sand,  and  in  general  too 
arid  to  be  fit  for  vegetation. 


The  Table  Mountain,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Cape  Town,  is  (as  its 
name  implies)  a  flat-top;.  ?d  summit,  3582  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  forms,  Avith  some  adjoin- 
ing heights,  a  detached  mountain-group. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  African 
geography,  however,  is  its  immense  Sahara, 
or  Desert,  which  stretches  over  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  occupies  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  entire  area  of  this  division  of  the 
earth. 

The  Sahara  (or  Great  Desert)  of  Africa 
commences  to  the  southward  of  the  moun- 
tains belonging  to  the  Atlas  system,  and 
extends  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  15th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  with  a  breadth 
which  in  some  places  exceeds  a  thousand 
miles.  In  the  direction  of  west  and  east  it 
stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  hills  which  border 
the  valley  of  the  river  Nile  on  the  other, 
over  a  length  of  three  thousand  miles.  This 
vast  region  is  in  general  quite  destitute  of 
water,  and  is  the  most  parched,  barren,  and 
terrific  waste  upon  the  globe. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Sahara  forms  a 
plateau  of  moderate  elevation  —  probably 
not  more  in  general  than  from  1000  to  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  though  particular  por- 
tions of  it  reach  the  height  of  two  thousand 
feet.  About  the  meridian  of  14°  east  it  is 
divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  broad  and 
open  valley ;  this  forms  the  district  of  Fez- 
zan,  and  is  of  less  general  sterility  than  the 
adjoining  wastes. 

The  desert  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Fez- 
zan,  and  extending  thence  to  the  Nile,  is 
not  so  absolutely  barren  as  the  western  half 
of  this  region,  and  is  diversified  at  intervals 
by  the  occurrence  of  fertile  tracts  called 
"  oases,"  where  the  presence  of  a  perennial 
spring  of  water  rescues  from  sterility  a 
small  adjacent  spot,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
verdure  which  is  the  more  striking  from  its 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  waste.  Seve- 
ral of  these  oases  occur  in  the  tract  imme- 
diately to  the  westward  of  the  Nile,  which 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Libyan 
Desert:  the  largest  of  them  —  called  the 
Great  Oasis — extends  about  ninety  miles  in 
a  north  and  south  direction.  But  from  this 
tract  southward  to  the  province  of  Darfour 
a  distance  of  700  miles  is  passed  without 
meeting  with  a  single  inhabitant,  and  a  few 
occasional  springs  of  water  on  the  inter- 
vening route  furnish  the  only  refreshment 
which  the  traveller  is  able  to  obtain. 1 

The  western  half  of  the  Sahara,  though 
also  diversified  by  some  oases,  is  a  more 
generally  barren  region  than  its  eastern 
division.  In  some  places  it  consists  of  dreary 
black  rocks,  broken  into  fantastic  forms, 
and  sometimes  forming  ridges  which  lie 
so  close  as  hai'dly  to  leave  room  for  the 
caravans  to  pass  between  them.  In  the 
more  open  parts?  are  vast  tracts  of  burning 
sand,  blown  into- ridges  and  hillocks,  steep 
on  one  side  and  sloping  gradually  on  the 
other,  and  the  position  of  which  is  continu- 
ally changing.  The  atmosphere  over  these 
1  See  ante,  p.  27, 
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parched  and  arid  regions  often  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  red  vapour,  the  heat  of 
which  is  augmented  by  the  burning  wind 
called  the  Samiel  or  Simoom. 

There  are  frequently  no  other  traces  of  a 
path  across  the  desert  than  are  afforded  by 
the  whitened  bones  of  men  and  camels  who 
have  perished  for  want  of  provisions,  or 
from  their  not  finding  a  supply  of  water  at 
the  usual  resting-places  on  the  road,  for  the 
position  of  the  few  wells  of  course  determines 
the  direction  of  the  route.  During  the  rainy 
season  (from  July  to  October)  a  few  hollows 
in  the  desert  produce  a  scanty  vegetation, 
which  consists  of  an  aromatic  herb  resem- 
bling thyme,  with  some  berries,  acacias, 
and  a  few  other  thorny  shrubs  and  briars, 
besides  ferns  and  grasses.  Shallow  lakes, 
impregnated  with  salts  of  various  kinds,  are 
interspersed  throughout  this  tract,  and  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Sahara  are  extensive 
beds  of  the  purest  rock-salt. 

The  Sahara  forms  a  natural  barrier  be- 
tween the  northern  and  central  portions  of 
the  African  continent, —  a  barrier  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  man  to  pass  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  camel,  an  animal  whose  pe- 
culiar constitution  enables  it  to  pass  long  pe- 
riods without  fresh  supplies  of  water,  and 
whose  habits  are  all  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  traversing  these  sandy  wastes,  which 
are,  indeed,  its  natural  home. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Nile,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  are 
the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  Deserts,  which  are 
high  plateaus,  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  interrupted  by 
the  beds  of  torrents,  in  which  a  few  shrubs, 
trees,  and  grass,  form  a  scanty  vegetation. 

The  Central  part  of  Africa,  between  the 
Sahara  on  the  one  side  and  the  9th  or  10th 
parallel  on  the  other,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
probably  only  of  trifling  elevation,  and  the 
southern  border  of  which  is  formed  in  part 
by  the  chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 

The  plain  of  Central  Africa  is  in  general  a 
region  of  great  fertility,  and  contains  the 
basin  of  Lake  Chad,  besides  the  greater  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Quorra  (or  Niger).  To 
the  southward  of  Lake  Chad  it  appears  to 
rise  in  terraces  towards  the  interior,  where 
a  chain  of  elevations,  called  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  (or  Jebel  el-Kumri,)  have  been 
supposed,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  to  ex- 
tend across  the  continent,  in  an  east  and 
west  direction.  But  these  mountains,  if 
they  have  any  real  existence,  (which  is 
more  than  doubtful,)  are  quite  unknown  to 
Europeans. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  southern  half  of 
Africa,  from  the  5th  or  6th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  is  believed  to  form  an  immense 
plateau,  in  the  elevated  districts  of  which 
the  rivers  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
have  their  origin.  The  supposed  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  are  perhaps  the  northeim  bar- 
riers of  this  table-land.  This  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  has  only  within  a  very 
recent  period  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  is  still  but  imperfectly  known.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  comprise  watered,  fertile, 
and  populous  tracts  of  vast  extent,  with  a 


climate    that    is    temperate    and    healthy, 
though  within  the  tropics. 

No  volcanoes  are  known  to  occur  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  but  there  are  several 
upon  its  islands. 

Rivers. — The  most  considerable  river  of 
Africa  is  the  Nile,  which  carries  off  the 
waters  from  the  northern  and  western  side 
of  the  plateau  and  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
great  streams,  which  unite  in  latitude  15°  40' 
(near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Khartoom 
is  situated) ;  the  more  eastern  of  these  is 
called  the  River  Abai,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
(Blue  River,)  while  the  western  arm  is 
known  as  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  White 
River) ;  the  latter  is  admitted  to  constitute 
the  longer,  though  in  other  respects  the  less 
important,  arm  of  the  river. 

The  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue 
Nile,  is  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  at  an 
elevation  of  8700  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  short 
distance  below,  it  passes  through  the  lake  of 
Tzana,  or  Dembea,  at  an  elevation  of  6270 
feet.  The  total  length  of  the  Nile  by  this 
arm  is  2600  miles.  But  the  White  Nile,  or 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  comes  from  a  more  distant 
source,  and  draws  its  waters  from  a  more 
southern  region.  The  source  of  this  stream 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
its  course  has  been  traced  upwards  to  within 
four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  there  is 
some  probability  that  it  rises  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equator.  The  total  length  of 
the  Nile  will  thus  probably  be  found  to 
exceed  3000  miles,  so  that  in  regard  to 
length  of  course  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  the  globe. 
But  the  basin  of  the  Nile  is  of  limited  ex- 
tent ;  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek  it  has  only  one  important 
tributary — the  Atbara,  or  Tacazze,  from  the 
junction  of  which  it  flows  onwards  to  the 
Mediterranean,  through  a  course  of  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  miles,  without  being 
increased  by  the  waters  of  a  single  affluent. 

About  120  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Nile 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  enclose 
between  them  a  considerable  delta;  the 
western  of  these  is  distinguished  as  the 
Rosetta,  and  the  eastern  as  the  Damietta 
branch,  from  the  towns  situated  upon  their 
respective  channels,  near  the  points  where 
they  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea. 
Through  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of 
its  course  the  Nile  flows  in  a  narrow  valley 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  steep  rocks :  the 
width  of  this  valley  varies  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  to  as  much 
as  ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the 
stream.  Towards  the  head  of  the  delta  the 
mountains  on  either  side  terminate,  and 
Lower  Egypt  consists  of  a  wide  and  open 
plain. 

At  Khartoom,  where  the  two  great  arms 
of  the  Nile  unite,  the  breadth  ofthe  White 
River  varies,  with  the  seasons,  from  about 
1400  to  1800  feet:  the  Blue  River  exhibits 
a  broader  channel,  and  brings  down  a  greater 
body  of  water.  In  October,  while  the  width 
of  the  White  River  at  the  junction  was 
only  483  yards,  that  of  the  Blue  River  was 
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found  by  Capt.  Peel  to  be  768  yards.  A  short 
distance  above  the  junction,  the  White 
River  expands  to  the  greater  breadth.  In 
Upper  Egypt  the  breadth  of  the  single 
channel  varies  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand feet.  The  two  arms  into  which  it 
divides  at  the  head  of  the  delta  have  less 
breadth  and  depth  of  channel  than  the 
single  and  undivided  stream,  but  throughout 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  its  course  the 
Nile  is  generally  a  broad,  deep,  and  naviga- 
ble river. 

In  the  middle  part  of  its  course  (that  lying 
through  Nubia)  the  bed  of  the  Nile  is  at 
several  places  crossed  by  chains  of  rocks, 
which  partially  interrupt  its  course.  These 
are  commonly  called  the  "  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile;"  but  they  are  really  only  rapids,  in 
which  there  is  no  considerable  fall,  though 
the  stream  is  divided  by  the  rocks  into 
several  narrow  channels,  through  which 
the  waters  rush  with  accelerated  velocity, 
forming  numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools 
in  their  course.  There  are  six  of  these  so- 
called  "  cataracts,"  the  first  of  which  (in  as- 
cending the  stream)  occurs  at  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt.  But  when  the  Nile  is  at 
its  height,  during  its  annual  iimndation, 
the  cataracts  almost  disappear,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  might  then  be  all  safely  passed  in 
a  steamer  of  light  draught. 

The  periodical  rise  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  is  more  fully  referred  to  in  our  account 
of  Egypt. 

The  Nile  is  the  only  considerable  river 
that  enters  the  Mediterranean  upon  its 
African  shores.  The  streams  which  flow  from 
the  Atlas  mountain-system  are  numerous, 
but  of  short  courses,  (none  of  them  exceed- 
ing from  two  to  three  .hundred  miles,)  and 
their  volume  of  water,  excepting  during  the 
brief  period  of  rains,  is  trifling. 

The  principal  rivers  upon  the  Avestern 
coasts  of  the  African  continent  are  the  Se- 
negal, Gambia,  Quorra,  Zaire  (or  Congo), 
Coanza,  and  Gai-iep  (or  Orange  River). 

The  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  both  of 
which  are  deep  and  navigable  streams,  flow 
in  a  general  westerly  direction,  and  draw 
their  waters  from  the  high  tract  of  country 
that  adjoins  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Kong  Mountains.  The  former  is  about  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  the  latter  upwards  of 
six  hundred,  in  length  of  course. 

The  Quorra  (or  Niger)  originates  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain-region 
as  that  from  which  the  Senegal  and  Gambia 
spring.  The  Quorra  has  for  the  most  part 
an  easterly  course,  but  bends  gradually  to 
the  southward,  and,  passing  through  an 
opening  in  the  chain  of  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains, enters  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  by  several  mouths.  Its 
length  of  course  is  perhaps  about  2300  miles : 
above  the  place  of  its  passage  through  the 
Kong  Mountains  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Chadda,  a  broad  and  deep  tributary. 
The  Quorra  has  been  ascended  by  a  steam- 
boat to  more  than  two  hundred  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Chadda,  and  the  last- 
named  river  to  a  distance  of  more  than  360 
miles  above  the  same  point.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Quorra  is  called  the  Joli-ba  (or 


great  river) ;  it  passes  through  the  large 
lake  of  Dibbie  towards  the  middle  part  of 
its  course. 

The  Gariep,or  Orange  Biver,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Africa,  has  a  length  of  upwards 
of  1000  miles.  Upon  the  south  coast  of 
Africa  are  the  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Great  Fish, 
Keiskamma,  and  other  rivers,  all  of  incon- 
siderable magnitude. 

The  principal  river  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  Africa  is  the  Zambesi,  which  brings  down 
a  great  volume  of  water,  and  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  boats  through  a  distance  of 
more  than  900  miles.  The  Lufiji,  Oji,  Jubb, 
and  many  other  rivers  of  the  eastern  coast, 
have  not  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and 
are  little  known. 

Lakes.— The  largest  body  of  inland  Avater 
known  in  Africa  is  Lake  Chad,  which  lies  in 
the  most  central  part  of  the  continent,  and 
is  several  thousand  square  miles  in  area. 
But  its  extent  varies  with  the  seasons,  and 
during  periods  of  drought  it  is  sometimes 
almost  wholly  dried  up.  Its  average  depth 
is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  its  waters  are 
fresh  and  clear.  The  river  Shary  enters  the 
lake  from  the  southward:  the  Yeou  on  its 
western  side. 

Lake  Dibbie,  through  which  the  Quorra 
passes,  and  Lake  Tzana,  or  Dcmbea,  in  Abys- 
sinia, have  been  already  mentioned;  the 
latter  of  these  has  an  area  of  1400  square 
miles.  The  salt  lake  of  Assal,  also  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  near  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  is  depressed  570  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

There  are  several  lakes  among  the  region 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  but  they  are  mostly 
shallow  and  impregnated  with  salt,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  water  becomes  entirely 
evaporated  during  the  dry  season.  The 
Lake  of  Keroun,in  Egypt,  (about  130  square 
miles,)  is  connected  with  the  channel  of  the 
Nile,  from  which  it  derives  its  waters. 

There  are  some  large  lakes  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  African  continent :  perhaps  the 
most  considerable  is  one  known  to  the  na- 
tives as  N'yassi,  (or  "  the  Sea,")  which  lies 
in  the  direction  of  N.YV.  and  S.E.,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  length.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
fresh-water  lake,  and  to  contain  mirnerous 
islands.  Several  other  lakes — some  of  them 
of  considerable  magnitude — have  recently 
been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  distant  in- 
terior of  southern  Africa. 

Islands. — Upon  the  western  side  of  Africa 
are  Madeira ;  the  Canary  Islands  ;  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  ;  Fernando  Po,  Princes  Island, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Annobon  ;  Ascension  ;  St. 
Helena ;  and  the  archipelago  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha ;— all  of  which  lie  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  continent,  are  Madagascar,  Bourbon, 
Mauritius,  the  Comoro  Islands,  the  Amirante 
Islands,  the  Seyehelle  Islands,  and  Socotra. 
A  few  small  islands  lie  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  a  short  distance  from  the 
African  coasts  ;  among  them  are  Jerbah,  and 
the  Kerkenah  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Kabes  ; 
with  the  islets  of  Lampedusa,  Linosa,  and 
Pantellaria,  in  the  channel  lying  between 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 
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Madagascar,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  world,  contains  high  chains  of  moun- 
tains in  the  interior,  with  an  extensive  helt 
of  lowland  round  the  coast :  it  is  watered 
by  numerous  rivers,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Africa  is  generally 
hot  and  dxy,  and  nearly  every  part  of  this 
continent  has  a  higher  temperature  than 
other  parts  of  the  globe  in  similar  latitudes. 
This  is  owing  to  its  vast  and  continuous 
breadth  of  land,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  to  the  immense  extent  of 
its  deserts,  from  the  arid  surface  of  which 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  reflected  with 
intense  power. 

The  region  of  highest  summer  temperature 
in  this  continent,  (and  indeed  in  the  whole 
world,)  is  found  in  a  tract  which  extends 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  Sahara, 
and  across  the  deserts  lying  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  opposite  or 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  included  within  the  same  circle  of  in- 
tense heat.  The  highest  whiter  temperatures 
are  comprehended  within  a  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  central  regions  of  Africa, 
extending  to  some  degrees  upon  either  side 
of  the  equator,  and  including  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Senegambia.  But  the 
differences  of  summer  and  winter  tempera- 
ture are  experienced  to  a  less  extent  in  this 
continent  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  the  deviation  of  its  isothermals  from  the 
direction  of  the  parallels  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  that  of  similar  lines  drawn  across 
countries  in  higher  latitudes. 

The  most  intense  degree  of  heat  is  experi- 
enced in  the  Sahara,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently rising  (in  the  shade)  to  113°,  and 
sometimes  exhibiting  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  climate  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa  does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
that  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  though 
exhibiting  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of 
heat.  Algiers  has  a  mean  annual  heat  of  64°, 
with  a  summer  temperature  of  74°,  and  a 
winter  of  54°.  Tunis,  further  to  the  east- 
ward, has  a  mean  summer  heat  of  83°,  a 
winter  of  557°,  and  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  687°.  At  Cairo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  mean  of  summer  is  85°,  of  winter 
58°,  and  of , the  year  72°:  the  average  heat, 
and  also  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  extremes,  thus  becoming  greater  in  pro- 
ceeding eastward,  and  in  approaching  near- 
er to  the  region  of  highest  temperature. 

At  Sierra  Leone,on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  79°,  and 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  5°  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months, — in  the  former 
the  thermometer  showing  a  mean  of  82°, 
and  in  the  latter  of  77°.  Cape  Town, near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and 
within  the  temperate  zone,  has  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  607°,  with  a  summer  of  67°,  and 
a  winter  of  54°. 

Hut  the  prominent  feature  of  African 
climates  is  the  division  of  the  year  into  the 


dry  and  the  rainy  seasons,  which  succeed 
one  another  with  undeviating  regularity. 
Within  the  tropics  the  rains  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun,  and  the  rainy  season  oc- 
curs within  either  half  of  the  torrid  zone  as 
that  luminary  approaches  the  zenith.  Upon 
the  north  side  of  the  equator  the  tropical 
rains  extend  to  about  the  16th  degree  of  lati- 
tude along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  further  eastward,  in  Nubia,  they 
are  experienced  as  far  north  as  the  18th  paral- 
lel. But  towards  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  Africa,  beyond  the  tropics,  the 
rains  fall  in  either  hemisphere  at  the  period 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
equator,  or  in  the  winter  of  those  latitudes. 

The  extra-tropical  rains  of  Northern 
Africa  begin  at  about  the  27th  or  28th  par- 
allel, and  water  the  country  which  extends 
thence  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  space  included  between 
the  limits  of  the  tropical  rains  and  those  of 
the  northern  coast — that  is,  between  the  16th 
and  28th  parallels  (including  the  greater  part 
of  the  Sahara) — scarcely  any  rain  falls.  Very 
little  falls  in  Egypt, — sometimes  none  for 
several  years  in  succession  in  Upper  Egypt, 
though  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  generally 
from  thirty  to  forty  days  in  the  year  upon 
which  a  little  rain  occurs. 

Along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Africa,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the 
regular  succession  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  is  experienced, — excepting  on  the 
west  coast  between  the  parallels  of  18°  and 
28°  south  latitude,  which  are  perfectly  arid. 
Within  the  Cape  Colony  the  rains  are  often 
deficient  and  irregular,  and  in  the  tracts 
bordering  on  the  Great  Karroo  there  is 
generally  a  great  scarcity  of  moisture. 

The  climate  of  tropical  Africa  has  been 
found  more  unhealthy  to  Europeans  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  western 
coasts,  where  the  most  deadly  fevers  prevail, 
and  the  strongest  constitutions  are  not  proof 
against  the  pestilential  influences  of  the 
moist  and  heated  atmosphere.  Many  parts 
of  the  eastern  coasts  appear  to  be  scarcely 
less  insalubrious,  though  on  ascending  from 
the  low  shores  towards  the  higher  regions 
of  the  interior  a  cooler  and  healthier  climate 
is  found. 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea 
the  winds  known  as  land  and  sea  breezes 
prevail.  These  are  owing  to  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  air  over  the  land  and 
the  sea  respectively,  and  to  the  greater  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  former  acquires  or 
parts'  with  its  heat  than  the  latter.  During 
the  day-time  the  air  over  the  land  becomes 
intensely  heated,  and  as  it  rises  (from  its 
rarefaction  and  consequent  lightness)  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
cooling  breeze  sets  in  from  the  sea  towards 
the  latter  portion  of  the  day— generally 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  sunset.  During 
the  night  the  land  rapidly  parts  with  its 
heat,  and  the  air  above  it  becomes  in  con- 
sequence relatively  cooler  than  over  the  sea  ; 
hence  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  and 
towards  the  morning  a  wind  blows  off  the 
shore — that  is, a  land  breeze,  which  continues 
until  the  sun  again  begins  to  manifest  his 
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heating  power.l  These  alternate  land  and 
sea  breezes  render  the  air  comparatively 
cool  and  refreshing  during  the  mornings  and 
evenings :  but  before  the  intense  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  all  nature  droops  as  in  abso- 
lute exhaustion,  the  sounds  of  birds  and 
beasts  are  alike  hushed,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals retire  into  the  deepest  solitude  of 
their  forests  or  jungles ;  while  man  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  support  the  languor  which  creeps 
over  his  frame,  and  deadens  his  vital  powers. 
The  hot  winds  of  the  African  desert  have 
been  already  referred  to.  An  intensely 
heated  and  dry  wind  called  the  Harmattan, 
which  comes  from  the  eastward  and  has  its 
origin  in  the  Sahara,  sometimes  blows  over 
the  coasts  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea, 
and  prevails  for  several  days  together. 
Throughout  tropical  Africa  the  setting  in  of 
the  rainy  season  is  accompanied  by  violent 
tornadoes,  with  tremendous  storms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning 


NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic products  of  this  continent,  and  is  found 
in  the  plains  of  Central  Africa,  and  also 
upon  the  western  and  eastern  coasts.  Some 
of  the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of 
Soudan,  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Quorra,  are  rich  in  this 
metal,  which  is  thence  washed  down  with 
the  sands  of  the  rivers.  A  part  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea  (lying  along  the  gulf  of  that  name) 
is  distinguished  as  the  Gold  Coast,  owing  to 
the  abundant  supplies  of  the  precious  com- 
modity supplied  by  the  mountains  which 
form  its  inland  border,  and  in  many  places 
on  this  coast  small  quantities  of  gold-dust 
may  be  obtained  by  agitating  the  earth  with 
water. 

Upon  the  east  side  of  Africa,  gold-dust  is 
obtained  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  and 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  river 
Zambesi,  where  it  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  the  interior ;  it  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the 
high  tracts  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia. 

Silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found 
in  most  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Africa,  but  none  of  them  are  now  worked 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Copper  ore 
abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Atlas  region, 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  and 
elsewhere  ;  it  also  occurs  in  South  Africa, 
to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  River. 
Copper,  iron,  and  other  metals,  occur  in  the 
Egyptian  desert,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  were  worked  by  the  ancients. 
Copper  is  also  abundant  on  the  upper 
Zambesi,  and  upon  the  western  coast  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator. 

Irorvis  found  among  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Atlas,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  parts  both  of 
central  and  southern  Africa ;  the  soil  of  the 
Great  Karroo,  in  the  latter  region,  is 
largely  impregnated  with  this  ore. 

But  salt  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mine- 
rals found  in  Africa,  and  is  widely  diffused 
over  all  its  more  sterile  portions,  especially 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Sahara.    It  is, 

1  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not  peculiar  to 
Africa,  but    prevail    upon    the   coasts   of  most 


indeed,  wanting  in  the  plains  of  Central 
Africa,  but  is  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
ing desert  by  the  native  traders.  The  nu- 
merous salt-water  lakes  amidst  the  southern 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  supply  abundance  of  this 
mineral  by  evaporation,  which  goes  on 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  an  African 
sun.  Abundant  saline  deposits  (consisting 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda)  have  been 
discovered  near  the  inlet  of  Angra  Pequena, 
upon  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa  (lat. 
26°  40'  S.). 

Vegetation. — The  northern,  equatorial,  and 
southern  regions  of  this  division  of  the 
globe  arc  the  seats  of  distinct  forms  of 
vegetable  life. 

In  Northern  Africa,  the  plants  found  grow- 
ing among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Atlas 
region  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  coasts,  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  theMediterranean.  "Wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  maize,  together  with  the  wild 
olive, orange, lemon,  fig,  pomegranate,  vine, 
castor-oil  plant,  and  carob-tree,all  flourish  ; 
besides  a  vast  number  of  other  fruits,  includ- 
ing thealmond,the  mulberry,  the  melon, and 
the  lotus-plant.  The  cork-tree,  the  cypress, 
and  numerous  oaks,  grow  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  Atlas,  and  several  species  of  palms  occur 
there  (as  indeed  over  the  whole  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  its  most  southern  ex- 
tremity). The  date-palm  grows  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean, but  only  yields 
its  finest  produce  upon  the  southern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  its 
proper  region. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  above  enumer- 
ated, those  parts  of  Egypt  Avhich  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Nile  supply  the  cotton-plant 
a'lid  the  sugar-cane,  besides  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  indigo.  In  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  through  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
there  are  found  numerous  acacias  (or  gum- 
producing  trees),  cassias,  tamarisks,  and 
minosas ;  besides  the  doom  (or  branched) 
palm,  together  with  the  date-palm  and 
others  of  this  family.  The  coffee-plant  grows 
wild  in  Abyssinia,  the  highlands  of  which 
are  its  native  seat,  and  the  forests  of  that 
country  contain  numerous  groves  of  syca- 
mores, acacias,  and  cassias. 

The  immense  region  of  the  Sahara,  which 
intervenes  between  Northern  Africa  and  the 
fertile  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
though  not  altogether  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, possesses  but  a  limited  variety  of 
plants,  consisting  of  a  few  prickly  shrubs, 
berries,  and  grasses.  But  wherever, 
throughout  the  desert,  a  perennial  supply 
of  water  occurs,  the  date-palm  is  found  to 
flourish,  and  this  tree,  with  its  tall  and 
graceful  stem,  its  tapering  leaves,  and  its 
abundant  supply  of  fruit,  imparts  to  the 
oases  of  the  African  wilderness  their  most 
striking  and  attractive  feature.  To  the 
southward  of  the  desert,  however,  the  date- 
palm  gradually  disappears,  and  totally  new 
forms  of  life  mark  the  vegetation  of  the 
strictly  equatorial  regions  of  Africa. 

Forest-trees  of  vast  size  are  found  both 
countries  within  or  adjacent  to  the  tropics,  as 
upon  tho  shores  of  India,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere. 
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in  the  interior  plains  of  Central  Africa  and 
upon  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western 
and  eastern  coast.  The  most  striking  among 
them  is  the  gigantic  Adansonia,  or  baobab, 
which  yields  the  fruit  called  monkey-bread, 
extensively  used  as  food  by  the  natives  of 
Seuegambia.  This  tree,  though  rarely  ex- 
ceeding sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  has  in 
some  cases  a  trunk  more  than  eighty  feet  in 
circumference,  bearing  a  large  bushy  and  um- 
brella-shaped head — and,  like  the  dragon's 
blood-tree  of  the  Canary  Islands,  flourishes 
through  the  growth  of  perhaps  not  less  than 
a  thousand  years. 

Among  the  numerous  palms  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that 
known  to  botanists  as  the  elais  guineensi's, 
which  furnishes  the  palm-oil  of  commerce, 
and  which  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
coasts  of  Guinea.  Vast  forests  of  gum- 
trees  (including  that  which  yields  the 
copal-gum  or  varnish)  flourish  on  the  coasts 
of  Western  Africa,  together  with  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  ornamental  and  dye- 
woods,  as  camwood,  ebony,  and  others,  be- 
sides the  African  teak  and  various  hard 
woods  of  durable  qualities. 

Numerous  fruits  and  esculent  roots  supply 
in  Africa  the  place  of  the  cereals  of  the  tem- 
perate zone ;  among  them  are  the  cassava, 
yam,  ground-nut,  papaw,  banana,  tama- 
rind, cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  and  many  spe- 
cies unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Amongst  the  fruits  of  Central  Africa  is  the 
shea,  or  butter-tree,  the  kernel  of  which 
yields  a  kind  of  butter  that  keeps  sweet  for 
a  long  period  without  the  aid  of  salt.  Maize 
is  grown  in  tropical  Africa  to  some  extent, 
and  the  sugar-cane,  with  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  indigo,  are  all  capable  of  flourishing  in 
these  regions.  Several  of  the  plants  above 
enumerated,  however,  are  common  to  Africa 
with  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  as  the 
maize,  cassava,  and  pine-apple,  which  be- 
longed originally  to  America,  and  the  tama- 
rind, banana,  sugar-cane,  and  others  which 
have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Asiatic  continent. 

The  extreme  eastern  region  of  Africa,  ly- 
ing to  the  southward  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  numerous 
balms,  gums,  and  odoriferous  plants,  in- 
cluding cassia,  cinnamon,!  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, and  other  aroma  tics.  It  was  this  tract 
that  supplied  in  ancient  times  many  of 
the  rich  materials  which  entered  so  largely 
into  the  commerce  of  the  Arabians. 

The  native  forms  of  vegetable  life  which 
distinguish  Southern  Africa  are  heaths, 
aloes,  crassulas,  euphorbias,  stapelias, — and 
plants  in  general  with  slender  wiry  roots 
and  thick  fleshy  leaves,  such  as  thrive  in 
an  arid  soil,  and  derive  their  nourishment 
rather  from  the  dews  than  from  the  moist- 
ure of  the  ground.  In  its  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  heath  tribe,  many  of  them  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  striking  beauty, 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Africa  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  notice.  Bulbs  and 
orchidaceous  plants  are  also  very  numer- 
ous. 

1  Of  a  different  species  from  the  cinnamon  of 
Ceylon,  whence  the  chief  supply  of  that  spice 
is  derived  at  the  present  day.    See  "  On  the  Regio 


The  vast  majority  of  plants  and  flowers 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  exhibit  forms  and  colours  alto- 
gether different  from  those  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  residents  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  their  beauty  and  variety  alike 
astonish  and  delight  both  the  botanist  and 
the  casual  observer.  Few  of  these,  Iioav- 
ever,  are  of  much  utility  to  man,  and  the 
native  grasses  are  generally  coarse,  and  of 
inferior  nutritive  quality  to  those  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  globe.  But  wheat  and 
other  grains,  together  with  the  vine  and 
numerous  fruits,  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe  into  Southern  Africa,  and  are  now 
extensively  cultivated.  The  south-eastern 
coasts  of  the  continent,  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Natal,  appear  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant. 

Zoology. — Africa  abounds  in  all  the  higher 
orders  of  animal  life,  and  has  a  greater  num- 
ber of  mammalia  peculiar  to  it,  (that  is,  found 
only  within  its  limits,)  than  any  other  di- 
vision of  the  globe, — surpassing  even  Asia  in 
regard  to  this  department  of  the  natural 
kingdom.  Indeed  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  mammalia  known  to 
naturalists  occur  in  this  continent,  and,  of 
these,  fewer  than  a  sixth  part  are  common 
to  Africa  and  the  other  continents.  It  is 
in  the  carnivorous,  ruminating,  pachyder- 
matous, and  quadrumanous  orders,  that  the 
zoology  of  Africa  is  more  especially  rich. 

Among  the  beasts  of  prey  are  the  lion, 
panther,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyena.  Three 
varieties  of  the  lion  occur — that  of  Bai'bary, 
(or  Northern  Africa,)  of  the  countries  on 
the  Senegal,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Colony.  The  tiger  does  not  occur  in 
Africa,  nor  have  any  bears  been  found.  Of 
the  hyena  there  are  two  species,  one  of 
which — the  spotted  hyena — inhabits  South- 
ern Africa,  while  the  striped  hyena  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  extends  his  range  from  Abys- 
sinia and  Barbary  into  Persia  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  wolf  and 
the  jackal  belong  chiefly  to  the  Northern 
regions  of  this  continent.  The  civet  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  reared 
by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume. 
The  ichneumon  is  also  numerously  distri- 
buted, and  one  species  frequents  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  where  it  renders  service  to 
man  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile 
and  other  reptiles. 

Among  the  ruminating  animals  are  no  less 
than  sixty  species  of  the  antelope  kind, 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  camelopard  or  giraffe  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  continent,  and  ranges  from  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  to  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Sahara,  but  is  not  found  ujwtn  the 
western  coasts.  Several  species  of  buffalo 
occur  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  most  abund- 
ant within  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Sheep  and  goats  abound  in  most 
parts  of  Africa,  but  are  probably  not  indi- 
genous ;  both  in  Barbary  and  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — at  the  opposite  extremities 
Cinnamomifera  of  the  Ancients,"  by  \V.  D.Cooley. 
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of  the  continent  —  are  found  sheep  with 
broad  fiat  tails,  so  large  as  sometimes  to 
weigh  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  The  camel 
of  Africa  is  found  all  over  its  northern  and 
central  regions. 

Of  the  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned 
animals,  the  most  characteristic  are  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  The 
elephant  is  found  dispersed,  in  immense 
herds  of  from  one  to  three  hundred,  all  over 
the  wooded  regions  of  Central  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  rhinoceros  frequents  princi- 
pally the  same  localities.  The  ivory  sup- 
plied by  the  tusks  of  the  former  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  native  products  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  rhinoceros  is 
valued  chiefly  for  its  hide,  which  is  made 
into  shields  and  harness. 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  in  all  the  lakes 
and  rivers  to  the  southward  of  the  Desert 
— including  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Gariep.  This  ani- 
mal is  peculiar  to  Africa:  its  teeth  consist 
of  the  finest  ivory,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  hunted  by  the  Cape  colonists,  who 
consume  as  food  some  portions  of  its  flesh. 

The  wild  boar  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Africa:  the  zebra,  dow,  and  quagga  (all 
three  peculiar  to  this  continent)  abound  in 
its  central  and  southern  regions,  particularly 
in  the  arid  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Gariep. 

Of  the  African  quadrumana,  monkeys, 
baboons,  apes,  and  lemurs,  abound  in  the 
forests  throughout  every  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  chimpanzee  of  the  western 
coasts  (which  is  found  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  10th  parallel  of 
south  latitude)  makes  a  still  nearer  approach 
to  the  human  form  than  the  ouraug-outang 
of  south-eastern  Asia. 

Bats  are  numerous  in  Africa,  and  most  of 
the  species  inhabiting  this  continent  are 
peculiar  to  it.  The  rodentia  (or  gnawing 
animals)  are  also  for  the  most  part  of  pecu- 
liar species;  among  them  are  hares,  rabbits, 
jerboas,  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice. 

Among  birds  the  ostrich  is  confined  to 
Africa, but  ranges  from  its  southern  extrem- 
ity to  the  northern  borders  of  the  Great 
Desert.  Its  feathers  form  a  highly  valued 
article  of  traffic,  and  the  bird  is  domesticated 
in  many  parts  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  these  free  from  injury.  The  vul- 
ture (of  which  two  species  occur — one  in 
Northern  Africa  and  the  other  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape)  serves  here  as  else- 
where to  preserve  the  air  from  impurity, 
by  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and 
divides  with  the  hyena  the  office  of  scaven- 
ger. The  owl,  falcon,  and  eagle,  are  also 
enumerated  amongst  the  African  birds  of 
prey.  Of  gallinaceous  birds  Africa  pos- 
sesses only  the  guinea-fowl ;  but  the  domestic 
poultry  of  Asia  and  Europe  are  numerously 
reared,  though  not  indigenous. 

The  woods  of  tropical  Africa  abound  in 
numberless  varieties  of  parrots  and  parro- 
quets,  besides  many  other  birds  of  bright 
and  gaudy  plumage, — as  the  beautiful  sun- 
birds,  (which  inhabit  the  western  coasts, 
and  are  scarcely  larger  than  the  humming- 
birds of  America,)  together  with  the  golden- 


coloured  orioles,  crested  hoopoes,  bee-eaters, 
and  others.  The  honey-suckers,  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  feed  entirely  upon  the  nectar  or 
saccharine  juice  of  the  proteas  and  similar 
plants.  The  sun-birds  also  occur  in  South- 
ern Africa,  and  rival  those  of  India  and  the 
Gambia  in  the  brilliancyof  their  colours. 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  reptiles  of  every 
description,  abound  in  Africa.  But  many 
of  these,  though  noxious  to  the  presence  of 
man,  really  render  him  service  by  preying 
upon  the  smaller  varieties  of  animal  life, 
including  the  numberless  insects  with 
which  this  part  of  the  globe  abounds.  Thus 
the  lizard  attacks  all  kinds  of  insects,  and 
in  many  cases  the  rats  fall  a  prey  to  the 
snake,  which  sometimes  even  penetrates  in 
their  pursuit  the  thatch  with  which  the 
houses  are  covered.  The  crocodile  inhabits 
all  the  large  rivers  of  tropical  Africa,  and 
is  also  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Nile.  The  huge  python,  sometimes  twenty- 
two  feet  in  length,  (though  inferior  in  size 
to  the  boa  of  the  New  World,)  is  found  in 
the  swamps  and  morasses  of  the  western 
coast,  and  some  species  of  the  cobra  (or 
hooded  snake)  occur, — chiefly  in  Southern 
Africa  and  on  the  shores  of  Guinea. 

Several  varieties  of  the  serpent  tribe  in- 
habit Egypt,  among  them  the  asp  ;  the  jug- 
glers of  that  country,  like  those  of  India, 
practice  serpent-charming  as  a  profession, 
and  perform  astonishing  feats  with  the  rep- 
tiles whom  they  have  subdued  to  their  skill. 

Insects  abound,  both  in  species  and  as  in- 
dividuals ;  among  them  is  the  locust,  which 
at  intervals  ravages  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  continent.  But  the  termites  (or  white 
ants)  of  Western  Africa  are  the  most  cele- 
brated members  of  the  insect  family,  and 
effect  the  most  extraordinary  destruction  of 
furniture,  books,  clothes,  food,  and  every- 
thing that  comes  in  their  way.  They  build 
for  themselves  pyramidical  or  conical  nests, 
firmly  cemented  together,  and  divided  into 
several  apartments, — so  large  that  at  first 
sight  they  appear  in  the  distance  like  the 
villages  of  the  natives.  Both  the  bee  and 
the  wasp  are  numerously  distributed,  but 
the  bee  has  not  been  domesticated  by  any 
of  the  native  people  of  this  continent ;  it  is 
however,  numerously  reared  by  the  Arabs  in 
Northern  Africa. 

Inhabitants. —  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Africa  consist  of  Negro  nations, 
who  inhabit  all  the  interior  of  this  conti 
nent  to  the  southward  of  the  Great  Desert, 
together  with  the  western  coasts  from  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  to  the  16th  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  and  also  a  great  part  of  the 
eastern  coasts. 

The  general  features  of  the  Negro  vari- 
ety of  the  human  family  are — the  eyes  and 
skin  black;  the  hair  black  and  woolly;  the 
forehead  low  and  slanting  ;  the  nose  broad, 
flat,  and  thick ;  the  lips  thick ;  the  check- 
bones  prominent,  and  the  jaws  narrow  and 
projecting;  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the' soles  of  the  feet,  flat;  and  the  forms  of 
the  arms  and  lower  extremities  clumsy  and 
ungraceful.  But  these  characteristics  of 
the  Negro  type    are  not   equalky  marked 
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throughout, — some  of  the  Negro  nations  pos- 
sessing them  only  in  a  very  modified  degree, 
as  compared  with  others  in  whom  they  are 
more  strikingly  indicated.  Indeed  the  vari- 
eties among  the  Negro  race  are  probably 
quite  as  numerous  as  those  among  the  Hin- 
doos, or  any  other  of  the  great  families  of 
mankind,  and  extend  to  differences  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  of  appearance,  dress,  and 
manners. 

In  stature  and  physical  strength  the  Negro 
is  equal  to  the  European,  and  in  the  latter 
respect  is  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the 
native  races  of  either  the  Asiatic  or  Ameri- 
can continent.  His  intellectual  capacity  has 
been  open  to  greater  question, but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  high  standard  of  mental 
cultivation  to  which  many  individuals  of 
the  purest  Negro  blood  have  attained,  and 
at  the  present  time  Africa  exhibits  the 
spectacle  of  a  perfect  civilized  Negro  com- 
munity— that  of  Liberia— the  members  of 
which  consist  entirely  of  the  native  and 
dark-coloured  race  of  this  continent. 

Upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  Negro 
nations  are  found  from  the  neighbouimood 
of  the  Zambesi  northward ;  but  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  this  coast,  towards  Cape 
Guardafui,  is  inhabited  by  a  totally  distinct 
people — the  Somauli — who  are  of  pastoral 
habits.  How  far  the  Negro  race  may  ex- 
tend into  the  interior  of  the  southern  half 
of  Africa  is  unknown,  but  the  people  found 
dwelling  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  this 
elevated  region  are  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  low 
plains  of  the  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa  em- 
brace three  families  of  different  origin, 
though  found  in  the  same  region,  and  in 
some  degree  mixed  with  one  another  ;  these 
ai*e  the  Berbers,  the  Moors,  and  the  Arabs. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  are  confined  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  Arabs  are 
spread  over  all  the  northern  half  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  (under  the  name  of  Foulahs  or 
FeUatahs)  are  mixed  with  the  Negro  nations 
of  Central  Africa. 

The  Berbers  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas 
region,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  name 
of  Barbary  has  become  applied  to  this  terri- 
tory. The  Moors  are  a  mixed  people,  de- 
scended in  part  from  the  primitive  inhabit- 
ants, and  in  part  from  the  successive 
conquerors  and  colonists  of  this  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  original  seat 
of  the  Arab  race  is  in  the  neighbouring  con 
tinent  of  Asia,  whence  they  first  visited 
Africa  as  conquerors,  under  the  standard  of 
the  early  Mohammedan  chieftains.  -  All  the 
people  of  Northern  Africa  are  distinguished 
by  a  light-brown  complexion,  (but  little 
deeper  in  shade  than  that  of  the  native  of 
the  southern  coasts  of  Spain,)  with  long 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes. 

The  Copts,  who  are  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  Egypt,  are  a  native  African 
race,  and  are  the  genuine  descendants  of 
theancient  Egyptians.  But  their  whole  num- 
ber does  not  now  exceed  150,000.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Coptic  race  are, 
a   dusky  yellow,  complexion,  a  full  coun- 


tenance; the  nose  nearly  straight,  with 
broad  flat  nostrils ;  the  lips  thick,  and  the 
eyes  swollen  and  prominent — the  same  in- 
deed that  are  rendered  familiar  by  their 
frequent  representation  upon  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  in- 
clude several  distinct  races,  who  are  mostly 
intermediate  in  character  between  the 
Arab  and  Negro  types,  though  each  of  them 
possesses  distinguishing  features  of  its  own. 
The  Galla,  a  ferocious  people  who  dwell  in 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  have  a  brown  com- 
plexion, with  long,  black,  and  partially 
woolly  hair. 

The  two  principal  native  races  of  South- 
ern Africa  are  the  Hottentots  and  the  Caff  res. 
The  former  of  these  were  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  basin 
of  the  river  Gariep:  they  are  naturally 
among  the  most  degraded  members  of  the 
human  family,  but  have  shown  themselves 
by  no  means  incapable  of  acquiring  the 
habits  and  usages  of  civilized  life.  The 
colour  of  the  Hottentot  is  a  dark  and  yellow- 
ish brown;  hair  short  and  frizzled,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  head  in  tufts ;  and  the 
stature  on  the  average  a  foot  shorter  than 
that  of  Europeans.  The  total  number  of 
the  Hottentot  race — including  the  Griquas, 
Koranas,  Namaquas,  Bosjesmans,  and  other 
tribes  who  speak  the  Hottentot  language — 
is  supposed  not  to  exceed  150,000. 

The  Caffres,  Avho  adjoin  the  Hottentots 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  spread  along  the 
south-eastern  coasts  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Zambesi,  are  in 
physical  characteristics  much  superior  to 
their  neighbours.  They  are  generally  well- 
made,  and  their  limbs  of  rounded  form, — 
their  colour  a  deep  brown, — their  hair  short, 
black,  and  curly,  but  less  woolly  than  that 
of  the  negro, — and  their  whole  frame  mus- 
cular and  athletic.  The  Caffres  are  a  numer- 
ous family,  and,  with  the  Zoolahs,  Bechu- 
anas,  Damaras,  and  other  tribes  speaking 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  amount  to 
more  than  two  millions  of  people. 

The  Arabic  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  the  languages  spoken  in  Africa,  and  is 
understood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over 
nearly  the  whole  continent  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  equator.  But  this  is  not  a 
native  African  tongue. 

The  Mandingo  language  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively diffused  of  all  the  native  dialects 
of  Negro  Africa,  and  is  spoken  throughout 
the  countries  watered  by  the  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  the  Quorra,  (extending 
from  the  Mountains  of  Kong  to  the  south- 
ern borders  of  the  Great  Desert,)  as  well  as 
within  the  region  of  the  Upper  Senegal  and 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  western  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  Africa  is 
merely  conjectural,  and  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  70  to  100  millions.  The  for- 
mer would  be  in  the  ratio  of  fewer  than  six 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,,  and  is  pro- 
bably below  the  real  number. 


Progress  of  discovery  in  Africa. — Geogra- 
phical discovery  has  advanced   in  Africa 
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with  slower  steps  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  this  continent  was  among  the 
earliest  seats  of  civilization,  and  the  arts 
and  letters  which  were  located  forty  cen- 
turies since  beside  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
have  left  behind  them  monuments  that  tell 
enduringly  of  the  greatness  achieved  by  the 
ancient  Egyptian  nation.  Large  tracts  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  however,  even  yet 
remain  unknown  to  us,  though  the  enter- 
prise of  recent  travellers  has  done  much  to- 
wards raising  the  mysterious  veil  which 
had  so  long  concealed  this  portion  of  the 
world  from  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 

The  comparative  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  inner  Africa  is  a  consequence 
of  the  geographical  peculiarities  that  be- 
long to  this  division  of  the  earth.  The 
coasts  of  Africa  are  comparatively  un- 
broken, and  furnish  for  the  most  part  few 
or  no  facilities  for  penetrating  into  its  dis- 
tant interior.  Again,  large  portions  of 
its  shores  fall  within  the  tropics,  and  ex- 
perience a  climate  which  is  almost  every- 
where inimical  to  prolonged  residence  on 
the  part  of  Europeans,  and  even  the  casual 
encounter  of  which  has  too  often  been  pro- 
ductive of  fatal  consequences  to  the  eager 
explorer.  The  northern  coasts  of  this  con- 
tinent, which  are  bordered  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean waters,  fall  within  more  temperate 
latitudes,  and  enjoy  a  climate  which,  though 
warm,  is  yet  healthy  and  delightful.  The 
valleys  and  adjacent  plains  of  the  Atlas  re- 
gion were  early  the  abode  of  civilized  popu- 
lations, and  added  their  stores  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  to  the  rich  resources  of  imperial 
Rome.  But  the  culture  of  which  they  were 
the  seat  did  not  advance  beyond  the  north- 
ward slopes  of  the  mountain-region.  Almost 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas  begins 
the  vast  tract  of  the  Sahara— the  arid  and 
nearly  pathless  wilderness  described  in  a 
prior  page.l  The  desert  cuts  off— more  en- 
tirely than  would  the  waters  of  an  ocean — 
all  social  intercourse  between  the  northern 
and  the  central  regions  of  this  division  of 
the  globe.  To  the  dwellers  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  all  that  lay  beyond  the  desert 
was  enveloped  in  mystery  and  gloom.  The 
few  facts  that  were  acquired  by  the  casual 
(or  even  regular)  trader,  who  might  brave 
the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  became  mixed 
with  distorted  narratives  and  fables,  so  that 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile 
with  modern  information  the  references  to 
the  distant  interior  of  the  African  continent 
that  occur  in  the  geographical  writings  of 
antiquity.  Its  unbroken  range  of  coast,  its 
climate,  and  — more  than  all  — its  desert, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  comparative 
isolation  of  Africa  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Yet,  if  we  may  trust  the  writings  of  the 
"Father  of  History,"  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  direction  and  extent  of  the  African 
coasts  must  have  been  acquired  at  a  very 
early  period.  Herodotus  narrates  the  cele- 
brated achievement  of  the  Phoenician  navi- 

1  Page  649. 

2  Rennell  and  Larch er  believed  in  this  alleged 
circumnavigation  of  the  African  continent :  Man- 
nert  and  Gosselin  doubted  it,  and  their  doubts 
have  been  fully  acquiesced  in  by  Cooley  and  other 


gators  sent  out  by  Necho,  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  upwards  of  seven  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Setting  out  from  the 
head  of  the  Erythraean,  or  Red  Sea,  (b.  c. 
613,)  the  adventurous  mariners  navigated 
— says  the  historian — "  the  southern  sea. 
"When  autumn  came,  they  sowed  the  land 
at  whatever  part  of  Libya  they  happened 
to  be  sailing,  and  waited  for  the  harvest ; 
then,  having  reaped  the  corn,  they  put  to 
sea  again.  Two  years  thus  passed  away. 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  of  their  voyage, 
having  sailed  through  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
they  arrived  in  Egypt."  It  is  true  that  the 
historian  himself  throws  a  doubt  upon  the 
credibility  of  this  narration,  by  reference  to 
the  mention  of  a  physical  fact  which  would, 
however,  .undoubtedly  be  observed  by  the 
voyagers,  presuming  the  enterprise  to  have 
been  really  accomplished,  and  which  indeed 
really  lends  some  colouring  of  probability  to 
the  verity  of  the  narrative — the  position, 
that  is,  of  the  sun  upon  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  adventurous  mariners,  as  they  sailed 
round  Libya.  But  he  believed,  nevertheless, 
in  common  with  most  other  ancient  writers, 
in  the  possibility  of  such  an  achievement, 
justly  regarding  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic,  and  the  Erythraean,  as 
all  united. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  reception  of 
this  narrative  as  the  record  of  an  enterprise 
accomplished  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation,  and  many  able  writers 
have  altogether  rejected  its  authenticity. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  in  the  verity 
of  the  achievement,  and  have  shown  that 
the  supposed  difficulties  are  by  no  means  in- 
superable.'2 

At  a  later  period  of  ancient  records,  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  world  embraced 
Mauritania  and  Egypt.  The  armies  of  Rome 
penetrated  the  mountain-defiles  of  the  Atlas 
in  one  direction,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
for  some  distance  within  the  Ethiopian 
frontier,  in  another.  But  they  nowhere 
advanced  beyond  the  great  natural  barrier 
of  the  Desert. 

Amongst  modern  nations,  it  is  to  the 
Portuguese  that  the  merit  of  early  dis- 
covery, in  so  far  as  the  maritime  regions  of 
Africa  are  concerned,  chiefly  belongs.  In 
1406  a.  c,  Prince  Henry  (the  fifth  son  of 
King  John  I.  of  Portugal)  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  the  small  town  of  Sagres,  beside 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  with  the  view  of  lend- 
ing systematic  encouragement  to  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  discovery  along  the 
African  shores.  The  Atlantic  waters,  which 
he  thence  overlooked,  were  at  that  time 
only  known  in  the  direction  of  the  African 
mainland  as  far  as  Cape  Nun,  scarcely  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  His  first  vessel  of  exploration 
was  fitted  out  in  1412,  and  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  he  continued  to  despatch  a 
ship  annually  for  the  further  following  up 
of  the  discoveries  which  each  successive 
voyage  resulted  in  making.    By  these  means, 

recent  writers.  The  latest  expositor  of  the  old 
Greek  historian,  however— Mr.  J.  Talboys  Wheel- 
er, in  his  learned  and  able  volume  on  "  The  Geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus"— has  adopted  the  side  of 
belief. 
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the  headlands  of  Bojador,  Blanco,  and  Verde, 
were  sucessively  passed,  the  islands  of  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira  discovered,  and  the 
shores  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  visited 
and  partially  explored.  Prince  Henry  ex- 
pired at  Sagres  in  1463,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  activity  of  maritime 
enterprise  was  suspended  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Portuguese  resumed  the  prosecution  of  dis- 
covery along  the  African  coasts,  and  the  re- 
sults towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury were  seen  in  the  grand  achievements 
of  Bartholomew  Diaz  and  Vasco  di  Gama. 
The  former  of  these  bold  adventurers  dis- 
covered and  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
"  Stormy  Cape  "  (a.,  d.  1487) ;  the  latter  first 
conducted  a  European  fleet  across  the  waters 
of  the  Indian  Seas  (a.  r».  1497)1.  The  way 
once  shown,  other  nations  followed  in  the 
track.  In  1650,  the  Dutch  founded  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  subsequently  passed,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  into  the 
permanent  possession  of  Britain. 

The  course  of  interior  discovery  in  this 
continent  has  proceeded  by  slower  steps. 
Two  great  problems  long  remained  (and  one 
of  the  two  still  remains)  to  be  solved  in 
connexion  with  the  interior  regions  of 
Africa.  These  problems  are  expressed  by 
the  names  of  the  chief  among  African  rivers 
— the  Nile  and  the  Niger.  Whence  the 
former  stream  derived  its  waters,  and 
whither  the  latter  ultimately  discharged  its 
floods — these  were  the  inquiries  which  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  ages,  and  which  have 
tasked  the  energies  of  succeeding  explorers 
— too  many  of  whom  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  at  their  resolution. 
Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  Niger  was  traced  to  its  outlet. 
The  more  distant  source  of  the  Nile  remains 
still  unvisited,  and  something  of  its  ancient 
mystery  yet  continues  attached  to  the  river 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  the 
copious  and  unfailing  flood  that  passes  be- 
side Thebes  and  the  Pyramids. 

It  is  with  the  Nile  that  the  name  of  the 
earliest,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  of 
modern  African  explorers,  is  associated.  In 
1769,  James  Bruce,  (a  Scotch  gentleman  of 
family,)  inspired  by  the  ardent  hope  of  solv- 
ing a  problem  that  had  so  long  attracted  the 
regards  of  the  scientific  world,  determined 
to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia,  with  the  view 
of  reaching  the  sources  of  the  great  river. 
He  succeeded  in  visiting,  in  the  following 
year,  the  fountains  of  the  Bahr  el-Azrek, 
or  Blue  Nile,  and  iudulged  in  the  boast  of 
having  completely  accomplished  the  object 
in  view.  But  the  longer  arm  of  the  river 
— known  as  the  Bahr  el-Abiad,  or  White 
Nile— was  left  unvisited,  and  its  sources  re- 
main (even  to  the  present  day)  unexplored. 
Even  in  his  visit  to  the  springs  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  as  he  subsequently  learnt,  Bruce  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Portuguese  mission- 
aries during  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  narrative  of 
Bruce's  travels,  however,  supplied  much  in- 
formation of  an  instructive  and  valuable 
kind,  and  served  to  awaken  further  interest 
in  the  cause  of  African  exploration.  More- 
*  See  ante,  p.  648. 


over,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Blue  Nile  is,  after  all,  the  more  im- 
portant stream  of  the  two,  in  so  far  as 
volume  of  water  and  strength  of  current  are 
concerned.  The  veneration  with  which  the 
Blue  River  is  regarded  by  the  people  who 
dwell  beside  its  banks  in  no  small  degree- 
justifies  the  exultation  of  Bruce,  while  the 
fuller  knowledge  subsequently  acquired  of 
the  countries  that  he  traversed  has  served 
to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the  Abyssinian 
traveller.  An  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
then  Pasha  of  Egypt  (in  1841-2)  succeeded 
in  exploring  the  White  Nile  as  far  as4°421 
N.  lat.,  and  that  stream  has  more  recently 
been  ascended  by  M.  Brun-Rollet  to  as  high 
a  point  as  3°  north  of  the  equator. 

An  association  for  the  promotion  of  dis- 
covery in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  formed 
in  London  in  1788,  and  several  able  and 
energetic  travellers  were  employed  in  its  be- 
half. The  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
Mungo  Park,  whose  efforts  were  directed  to- 
wards the  exploration  of  the  countries 
Avatered  by  the  Niger.  Setting  out  in  1795, 
from  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gambia, 
Park  succeeded,  after  a  perilous  journey  of 
several  months,  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  was  the  object  of  his  search. 
He  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  stream  of 
the  Niger,  "  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  After 
tracing  down  the  river  for  &  considerable 
distance,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Silla  (W. 
long.  5°  20'), — he  set  out  on  his  return,  ex- 
hausted by  sickness,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
and  again  reached  the  Gambia  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  months. 

In  a  second  journey,  (1804-5,)  Park's  life 
was  sacrificed  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  dis- 
covery. He  again  set  out  from  the  Gambia, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  artificers,  and  de- 
termined to  explore  the  Niger  to  its  final 
termination.  He  a  second  time  reached  the 
banks  of  that  river,  after  a  long  and  perilous 
land  journey,  and  having  built  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  at  a  place  called  Sansanding,set 
out  on  his  adventurous  voyage  down  its  un- 
known stream.  From  thig  voyage  Park 
never  returned,  and  it  was  only,  many  years 
afterwards,  ascertained  that  he  had  perish- 
ed in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  near 
the  town  of  Boussa,  600  miles  above  the 
river's  mouth.  Ere  he  reached  Sansanding, 
only  seven  remained  alive  out  of  thirty- 
eight  Europeans  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  the  Gambia,  and  all  of  these  after- 
wards perished. 

The  next  names  that  shine  conspicuously 
in  the  records  of  African  discovery  arc 
those  of  Denham  and  Clapperton — the 
former  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  latter  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Oudney,  naval  surgeon,  these 
gentlemen  proceeded  into  the  unknown  and 
distant  interior  Of  Africa  in  1822.  Tripoli, 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  formed  the 
starting-point  of  their  expedition.  The 
British  Consul  at  that  place  had  asserted 
that  the  route  to  Bornou,  across  the  Great 
Desert,  by  way  of  Mourzook,  was  as  open 
as  the  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
After  a  perilous  journey  of  many  months, 
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the  travellers  had  the  inexpressible  gratifi- 
cation of  reaching  the  great  Lake  Chad,  the 
waters  of  which  glowed  with  the  golden 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Oudney  and  Clap- 
perton  proceeded  thence  to  the  westward, 
and  the  latter  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
town  of  Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  the  Fellatah 
dominions,  his  companion  falling  a  victim, 
on  the  way,  to  the  deadly  influences  of  the 
African  climate.  From  Soccatoo,  Clapper- 
ton  returned,  by  way  of  Kashna,  to  Kouka, 
(in  the  kingdom  of  Bornou,  near  Lake 
Chad,)  where  tie  rejoined  his  friend  Major 
Denham,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
occupied  in  exploring  the  great  inland  lake 
and  the  neighbouring  lands.  They  returned 
together  to  Tripoli,  having  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  others  of  their  companions  who  had 
shared  the  fate  of  Dr.  Oudney. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  after  his  re- 
turn, Clapperton  set  out  on  a  renewed  ex- 
pedition to  inner  Africa,  starting,  however, 
from  a  different  point.  The  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  town  of  Badagry, 
formed  the  commencing  portion  of  this  jour- 
ney through  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  Afri- 
can mainland.  Thence  our  traveller  again 
succeeded  in  reaching  Soccatoo,  only,  how- 
ever, to  succumb  to  the  influences  of  over-ex- 
ertion and  disease.  On  the  way  thither,  he 
passed  through  Boussa,the  scene  of  the  me- 
lancholy termination  of  Mungo  Park's  career. 
Clapperton  died  at  Soccatoo  in  the  summer 
of  1827.  Long  ere  he  reached  that  place, 
death  had  already  deprived  him  of  the  two 
scientific  companions  of  his  journey,  but 
there  remained  to  soothe  his  latest  hours 
his  faithful  companion  and  attendant, 
Richard  Lander,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  Badagry,  on  the  coast. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Niger  remained 
still  unexplored,  and  the  termination  of  its 
stream  was  unknown.  To  Richard  Lander, 
and  his  brother  John,  was  reserved  the  dis- 
tinction of  solving  this  great  problem  of 
African  geography.  Leaving  the  coast  of 
Guinea  in  the  early  part  of  1830,  the  Lan- 
ders succeeded  in  reaching  Boussa  by  an 
overland  journey ;  from  that  place  they 
traced  the  great  river  downwards  to  its  ter- 
mination in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

In  the  interval  between  the  journeys  of 
Park  and  the  Landers,  many  other  expedi- 
tions had  been  directed  towards  the  explor- 
ation of  interior  Africa,  most  of  them  with- 
out achievingmore  than  verypartial  success, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  attended  by  lament- 
able sacrifice  of  life.  Hornemann  (a  native 
of  Germany)  had  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  of  Soudan,  by  way  of  the  desert,  in 
1799  and  the  following  year,  and  (as  Clap- 
perton subsequently  learnt)  had  died  at 
Nyfle,  beside  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Major  Laing,  in  1826,  starting  from  Tripoli, 
and  crossing  the  intervening  wilderness, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Timbuctoo,  and,  leav- 
ing that  city  with  the  view  of  proceeding 
towards  the  west  coast,  was  murdered  at 
one  of  the  halting-places  in  the  desert.  A 
like  fate  afterwards  attended  Davidson,  ten 
years  later,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  be- 
tween the  southern  frontier  of  Morocco  and 
the  wished-for  Timbuctoo.  Ren6  Caillie,  a 
young  Frenchman,  had  reached  that  famous 


city  of  interior  Soudan  two  years  after  I 
the  date  of  Laing's  visit,  (penetrating  thither 
by  way  of  the  Niger,)  and  had  thence  crossed 
the  Sahara  to  Tangier,  on  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. Caillie's  account  of  Timbuctoo — 
vague  and  imperfect  as  it  is  in  many  respects 
— was  the  only  one  that  we  possessed  on  the 
faith  of  an  actual  eye-witness,  until  the  re- 
cent and  more  important  journey  of  Dr. 
Barth. 

Of  all  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Niger  problem,  however, 
none  were  attended  with  more  disastrous 
results  than  that  of  Capt.  Tuckey,  in  1816. 
This  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
impression  (entertained  by  Park  in  his  se- 
cond journey)  that  the  great  river  Congo, 
or  Zaire,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  6°  to 
the  S.  of  the  equator,  might  prove  to  be 
the  outlet  of  the  Niger.  Capt.  Tuckey  and 
his  companions  accordingly  entered  the 
Zaire,  which  they  explored  upwards  for  a 
distance  of  280  miles,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  commence  their  return,  one  after 
another  of  the  party  (including  the  leader 
of  the  expedition)  falling  a  victim  to  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  climate. 

A  later  expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  1841,  for  the  ascent  of 
the  Niger,  in  order  to  form  commercial 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  on  its  banks, 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  was  attended  by  consequences 
equally  disastrous  as  the  undertaking  of 
Capt.  Tuckey,  and  resulted  in  even  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  life.  Three  steam-boats — the 
Albert,  the  "Wilberforce,  and  the  Soudan — 
entered  the  river,  and  one  of  them  succeeded 
in  penetrating  as  far  as  Egga,  some  distance 
above  the  junction  of  the  Chadda  with  the 
main  stream.  But  the  deadly  fever  of  Africa 
prostrated  the  energies  of  all — seamen,  of- 
ficers, and  men  of  science  alike  — and  the 
vessels  were  obliged  to  return  without  the 
accomplishment  of  any  result  worthy  of 
notice.  Out  of  the  145  men  of  whom  the 
expedition  consisted,  no  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  died. 

It  is  gratifying  to  contrast  with  the  last- 
named  and  unfortunate  expedition  the  later 
journey  up  the  Niger  so  successfully  ac- 
complished by  the  steamer  "  Pleiad,"  in 
1854.  On  this  occasion,  the  Niger  (or  rather 
the  Quorra,  for  by  that  name  is  the  great 
river  of  interior  Africa  properly  called)  was 
ascended  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  waters  of  the  Chadda,  and  the  latter 
stream  was  thence  explored  to  a  further 
distance  of  more  than  360  miles,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent.  And  this,  too, 
by  proper  attention  to  the  season  of  the  year 
best  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking,  to  cloth- 
ing, diet,  and  medicinal  resources,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life ! 

The  voyage  so  happily  accomplished  by 
the  "  Pleiad"  had  been  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  progress  of  a  more  im- 
portant expedition  for  the  survey  of  the 
distant  interior  of  Central  Africa,  and  one 
of  which  the  results  already  achieved  sur- 
pass in  interest  and  value  those  of  any  for- 
mer undertaking.  At  the  end  of  1849,  Mr. 
Richardson,  an  Englishman,  in  company 
with  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  started  from 
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Tripoli  on  a  journey  southward  across  the 
Great  Desert.  Before  reaching  Bornou, 
they  separated,  pursuing  their  explorations 
in  different  directions,  and  intending  to 
make  the  town  of  Kouka — the  capital  of 
Bornou — their  ultimate  place  of  rendezvous. 
All  three  never  met  again,  for  Mr.  Richard- 
son died  of  fever  in  the  early  part  of  1851. 
The  two  surviving  friends  met  at  Kouka, 
whence  they  journeyed  in  company  to  Lake 
Clfad,  which  was  completely  surveyed  by 
Dr.  Overweg,  who  launched  a  small  boat 
upon  its  waters.  He  too,  however,  paid 
the  penalty  so  repeatedly  attached  to  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  African  discovery,  dying  in 
September  of  the  following  year. 

Deprived  by  death  of  both  his  companions, 
and  left  (to  all  appearance  unaided)  in  the 
heart  of  the  vast  African  continent,  Dr. 
Earth  still  persevei'ed  in  the  cause  of  geo- 
graphical science,  and  succeeded  in  ulti- 
mately reaching  Timbuctoo,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  time.  This  enterprising  and 
accomplished  traveller  has  since  happily  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Europe,  having  reached 
the  British  metropolis  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  six  years 
passed  in  the  midst  of  privation,  hardship, 
and  danger.  Ere  leaving  Africa,  he  had 
been  joined  by  Dr.  Vogel,  an  accomplished 
astronomer,  (a  native  of  Prussia,)  who  re- 
mained to  pursue  yet  further  the  work  of 
exploration  so  ably  commenced  and  already 
so  successfully  carried  out. 

In  the  southern  half  of  this  great  conti- 
tinent,  it  is  chiefly  to  missionary  zeal  that 
the  cause  of  African  discovery  has  been  in- 
debted. Upon  the  coasts  of  Eastern  Africa, 
some  important  points  towards  the  interior 
have  been  determined  by  Messrs.  Krapf  and 


Rebmann,  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zanzibar.  To  the  northward  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  results  of  much  higher  im- 
portance have  been  accomplished  by  the 
untiring  energies  of  successive  Christian 
missionaries,  who  have  striven  to  carry  the 
beneficent  influences  of  the  gospel  amongst 
the  numerous  nations  of  the  distant  interior. 
To  none  of  these  is  geographical  science  so 
much  indebted  as  to  Dr.  Livingston,  who 
has  recently  (1855)  succeeded  in  penetrating 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Colony  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  10°  S.,  and,  crossing  the  breadth 
of  the  continent  in  that  latitude,  has  reach- 
ed in  safety  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  western  coast. 

Much,  no  doubt,  yet  remains  wanting  in 
order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
vast,  arid,  and  so  long  almost  unknown  in- 
terior of  the  African  continent.  But  the 
barriers  which  so  long  divided  it  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  already  in  great  mea- 
sure broken  down.  Upon  its  western  coasts, 
a  legitimate  commerce  in  palm-oil  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  iniquitous  traflic  in 
human  flesh  which  once  flourished  there  so 
uninterruptedly.  The  rivers  of  Africa  have 
been  ascended,  and  its  vast  deserts  repeat- 
edly crossed,  in  safety.  Its  climate  —  un- 
doubtedly trying  to  European  constitutions 
— is  no  longer  regarded  with  the  dread  that 
once  attached  to  it.  The  free  settlement  of 
Liberia  is  flourishing  under  native  African 
rule,  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  amongst  the  negro 
nations  that  are  in  contact  with  its  limits  ; 
while  every  mission -station  constitutes  a 
centre  of  light,  to  spread  over  a  widening 
circle  around. 
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NORTHERN  AFRICA,  OR  BARBARY. 


SECTION     I. NATURAL    FEATURES,    CLIMATE, 

INHABITANTS,    ETC. 

Boundaries  and  extent.— The  region  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Barbary  extends 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  west,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  25°  on  the 
east;  its  northern  limit  is  formed  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  along  the  coasts  of 
which  it  principally  lies.  Towards  the  south 
it  is  terminated  by  the  desert,  but  has  no 
definite  boundary  line  in  that  direction. 

Barbary  embraces  four  distinct  territo- 
ries— Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli; the  first-named  of  these  is  the  most 
westerly,  and  lies  chiefly  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  the  other  three  are  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores.  Though  politically 
distinct,  these  countries  for  the  most  part 
exhibit  common  features,  in  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  natural  world  are  con- 
cerned. 

Natural  features,  climate,  Sgc— The  great 
feature  of  Northern  Africa  is  the  system  of 
Mount  Atlas,  which  spreads  over  the  larger 
portion  of  the  country.  In  Morocco,  wide 
plains  intervene  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  in 
the  more  eastward  territories  the  level  tracts 
are  of  limited  extent,  and  in  Tripoli  the  de- 
sert advances  almost  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cultiv- 
able land  to  a  mere  narrow  strip.  The 
greater  part  of  Barca  (to  the  eastward  of 
Tripoli)  is  a  sandy  desert,  but  particular 
portions  of  it  are  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  of  Barbary  are  all  of  short 
courses,  and  the  channels  of  many  of  them  be- 
come nearly  dry  during  the  summer  months  : 
the  greater  number  flow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  those  which  rise  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Atlas  lose  their  waters  in  the 
salt-water  lakes  or  marshes  of  the  interior. 
The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this 
part  of  Africa  have  been  described  in  a  prior 
page. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States  em- 
brace numerous  varieties,  but,  according  to 
M.  Durrieu,  all  of  these  may  be  comprised 
(in  so  far  as  the  native  population  is  con- 
cerned) under  one  or  other  of  two  distinct 
races — the  Arab  and  the  Amazirga.  These 
are  subdivided — the  latter  into  pure  Ama- 
zirgas  and  Shilogs ;  the  former  into  pure 
Arabs,  Bedouins,  and  Hameritas,  and  named 
Arabs,  Moors,  and  Lodajos  (or  Arabs  of  the 
Great  Desert,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Berbers). 

The  Amazirgas  are  descended  from  the 
first  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Africa 
which  extends  from  the  borders  of  the  Nile 
to  the  promontories  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Amdzirgas  of  Morocco  are  the  Ka- 
byles  of  Algeria,  the  Zouaves  of  Tunis  and 
the  isles  of  Gelber,  the  Aucmsos  of  Tripoli, 
the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert. 


The  Amazirga  Berbers  inhabit  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Atlas,  in  the  province  of 
Biff,  which  borders  on  the  French  posses- 
sions, extending  to  the  interior  as  far  as 
the  province  of  Tedla,  where  we  find  their 
brethren,  the  Amazirga- Shilogs. 

From  the  environs  of  Mequinez  to  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  the  Shilogs  occupy  the 
declivities  and  the  spurs  of  the  great  chain. 
On  the  opposite  side,  in  Tafilet  and  Segel- 
mesa,  some  of  the  tribes,  and  among  them 
that  of  the  tribe  of  Filelics,  to  which  be- 
longs the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Muleys, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  almost  a  settled  manner.  In  short,  Ber- 
bers or  Shilogs,  these  Amazirgas  possess 
the  wooded  mountains  of  Morocco,  and  the 
fertile  valleys  whose  capricious  undulations 
finally  sink  in  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  general  denomination  of  Berber  is  of 
foreign  origin,  the  first  letter  of  this  word 
not  existing  in  any  of  the  dialects  spoken 
by  the  tribes.  In  all  these  dialects  the 
word  Amazirgas  signifies  noble,  free,  inde- 
pendent ;  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  word 
Frank  among  the  ancient  Teutonic  races, 
and  it  expresses  the  almost  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  position  of  the  tribes  of  Riff 
with  respect  to  the  emperor.  Their  no- 
madic Douairs  never  leave  the  most  lofty 
and  rugged  defiles ;  they  scarcely  acknow- 
ledge any  authority  but  that  of  their  Om- 
zarghis,  or  hereditary  lords,  and  of  their 
Arngaries,  or  ancients. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Biff  are  of  middle 
size,  but  of  athletic  figure,  and  their  usually 
open  countenances  contract,  when  they 
abandon  themselves  to  passion,  an  expres- 
sion of  indescribable  ferocity.  From  their 
fair  skins  and  light  hair,  they  might  be 
taken,  certainly  not  for  Africans,  but  for 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.  They  are 
great  hunters,  and,  as  they  disdain  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  most  of  them  de- 
rive their  principal  subsistence  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  which  graze  in  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Atlas. 

The  most  curious  of  the  Amazirga  tribes 
are,  however,  the  warlike  Shilogs^  a  race 
still  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  but  which 
in  these  latter  years  has  taken  a  large  share 
in  political  events.  If  we  may  believe  let- 
ters from  Morocco,  we  see  in  these  Shilogs, 
though  fallen  back  almost  to  the  savage 
state,  the  remains  of  the  colony  founded 
here  by  the  Portuguese  nation  many  ages 
before  they  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  even  said  that  in  the  environs 
of  Demnest,  in  the  heart  of  the  Shilog  coun- 
try, there  exists  still  a  ruined  Christian 
church,  covered  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
which  the  Moslem  hordes  have  refrained 
from  destroying,  out  of  fear  of  the  evil  spirits 
by  which  it  is  haunted.  Others  have  given 
them  for  ancestors  the  pure  Arab  race,  who 
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in  Spain  obtained  the  ascendency  over  rival 
tribes.  But  these  arbitrary  conjectures  can- 
not be  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Shilogs  themselves,  who  re- 
cognise the  Berbers  as  brethren,  and  take, 
like  them,  the  general  denomination  of 
Amazirgas;  their  physical  constitution, 
however,  differs  much  from  that  of  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Riff. 

The  Shilogs  are  of  tall  figure,  with  com- 
plexions dark,  as  if  tanned  by  the  sun  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
expressive  than  their  fixed  glance.  Their 
eyes  really  seem  to  kindle,  and  emit  sparks. 
But  one  would  seek  in  vain  on  their  swarthy 
visages  —  which  alternately  fascinate  and 
terrify — for  the  memory  of  the  proud  and 
melancholy  physiognomies  of  those  Saracen 
populations  which  have  left  behind  them 
the  traces  of  so  great  and  brilliant  a  civil- 
ization. 

The  Shilogs  at  present  speak  a  half  savage 
jargon,  with  an  insupportable  accumulation 
of  guttural  consonants,  and  which  has  but 
very  slight  relation  to  the  true  Arab  lan- 
guage. Their  costume  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  mountaineers,  except  that 
they  wear  their  beards  longer,  thicker,  and 
more  bristling  ;  but  one  may  learn,  in  these 
mountains  of  Morocco,  to  what  simplicity 
both  male  and  female  attire  may  be  reduced. 

The  Shilogs  live  almost  wholly  by  pillage, 
and  they  are  generally  at  war  with  the  ruler 
ot  Morocco, fighting  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
singly  or  in  bands,  and  in  all  the  methods  of 
ancient  Parthians,  Numidians,or  Scythians. 
They  arc  armed  only  with  the  poniard  and 
carbine,  which  they  carry  suspended  across 
their  shoulders  by  a  bandolier  made  of 
twisted  palm  leaves ;  and,  into  however 
fierce  encounters  they  venture,  they  always 
pi-esent  themselves  to  the  enemy  nearly 
naked. 

In  all  their  perilous  expeditions  they  are 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  armed  like 
themselves,  and  like  them  retaining  nothing 
more  of  the  national  costume  than  the 
leathern  sandals  and  the  pogne ;  like  them, 
they  fight  either  on  foot  or  on  a  crupper 
behind  their-  husbands  or  lovers,  and  show 
themselves  perhaps  even  more  fierce  in 
carnage  and  depredation. 

The  Shilog  women  have  no  preference  or 
favour  but  for  ferocious  and  implacable 
bravery  ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  each  woman 
provides  herself  with  a  sort  of  vase  filled 
with  red  ochre,  in  order  to  stamp  the  sign  of 
infamy  on  poltroons  and  runaways. 

The  Shilog  in  his  stoical  sobriety  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  Moor  of  the  towns, 
whose  chief  vice  is  boundless  gluttony.  He 
eats  neither  flesh  nor  meat,  supporting  him- 
self merely  on  poor  roots  and  bitter  herbs, 
fruit  and  cheese  ;  or  on  grand  occasions,  on  a 
kind  of  indigestible  bread  made  of  maize. 
In  many  respects  they  are,  however,  as  de- 
praved as  savages  can  be;  but  of  the  vices 
of  civilization  they  have  but  one — namely, 
avarice — which  they  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Probably  they  may  have  learnt  it 
from  the  miserly  Jews  of  Salee  or  Tetuan.  It 
is  hardly  credible  what  riches  in  coin  are 
sometimes  found  buried  in  their  wretched 
huts,  whence  nothing  ever  appears  to  come 


out,  —  the  produce  of  the  enormous  sums 
which  they  are  continually  bringing  in  from 
their  pillaging  expeditions,  or  which  by 
their  threats  they  obtain  from  the  Pasha 
or  even  the  Sultan.  If  ever  any  European 
power  should  undertake  a  war  against  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  it  might  find  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  these  Shilogs,  by 
taking  them  on  their  weak  side — namely, 
their  inordinate  love  of  gold. 

The  plains  of  Morocco  belong  to  the  Arabs 
and  the  Moors.  In  some  provinces  the  two 
races  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other ;  but  in  others 
quite  close  to  them,  they  have  developed 
themselves  side  by  side,  apparently  without 
having  ever  contracted  any  alliance  since  the 
epoch  when  they  crossed  together  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Spain.  Both  Moors  and  Arabs  are  tall  in 
figure,  robust  and  supple  in  constitution, 
and  of  an  agility  that  bids  defiance  to  fatigue. 
Their  glance  is  animated,  their  gestures 
energetic  ;  and  in  the  cast  of  their  features 
and  the  colour  of  their  hair  they  strongly 
resemble  the  Spaniards  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. 

In  general,  it  is  the  Moors  who  inhabit 
the  towns,  and  the  Bedouins  and  pure 
Arabs  who  are  scattered  about  the  country, 
where,  like  the  Berbers  of  the  Biff,  they  are 
reduced  to  the  nomadic  state.  Like  the 
Berbers,  they  all  live  under  tents  of  goats' 
hair,  and  also,  as  among  the  Berbers,  all  the 
most  laborious  tasks  are  imposed  on  the 
women.  The  Arabs,  like  the  Amazirga 
clans,  are  seldom  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  ;  but  they  encamp  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  on  the  borders 
of  rivers  or  springs,  and  near  the  tombs  of 
their  saints  ;  and  as  their  tents  are  arranged 
in  a  circle,  their  camps  are  called  by  the 
name  oiclouair,  which  signifies  round. 

The  pure  Arabs  are  not  perfidious,  or  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  fury,  as  the  Moors  are.  Like 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  they  exercise  the  frank- 
est and  most  cordial  hospitality  towards  the 
stranger,  and  if  they  give  him  their  word 
to  protect  him,  he  may  rely  upon  it  with- 
out fear;  yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  these 
pure  Arabs  are  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  determined  thieves  in  the  world.  Set- 
ting aside — says  M.  Durrieu — this  little  de- 
fect, (which  has  certainly  nothing  in  it  of 
biblical  simplicity,)  and  also  their  Moham- 
medan superstitions,  one  can  really  hardly 
see  in  what  they  differ  from  their  ances- 
tors, the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Job. 

Along  with  the  population  of  the  conquer- 
ing, or  at  least  independent,  races  of  Mo- 
rocco, there  exist  three  classes  of  Pariahs: 
the  negro  and  white  slaves,  the  Jews,  and 
the  renegades.  From  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  empire  are  found  negro  slaves  oc- 
cupied with  domestic  cares  and  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture  ;  but  their  position  is 
far  from  being  as  miserable  as  that  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia,  or  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  case  has  the  master  the  right 
to  strike  his  slave,  or  impose  on  him  a  labour 
above  his  strength. 

The  Moors  reserve  all  their  harshness  for 
their  white  slaves — slaves  of  various  Eu- 
ropean nations  —  Christian  slaves  neither 
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more  nor  less  than  at  the  epoch  when  the 
corsairs  of  Africa  used  to  come  cruising  in 
sight  of  the  French  ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  when  the  labourers  in  the  fields 
of  Andalusia  used  to  rush  precipitately  into 
the  towns,  crying,  "There  are  Moors  upon 
the  coasts  !  "     (Los  Moron  sur  la  costa  !) 

To  the  various  races  who  occupy  northern 
Africa  may  now  be  added  the  French  popu- 
lation, the  present  masters  of  Algeria.  The 
French  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Algiers 
in  1830,  since  which  time  they  have  gradu- 
ally extended  their  conquests  over  the  whole 
territory  of  Avhich  it  forms  the  capital,  and 
have  constituted  it  a  French  colony.  The 
Turks,  at  one  time  the  rulers  of  all  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  now  constitute  only  a  small 
section  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  social  condition  of  the  population 
throughout  these  countries  (excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  French  colonists  of  Algeria  are 
concerned)  exhibits  a  very  low  grade  of 
morals  and  manners.  Morocco  occupies,  in 
this  regard,  the  lowest  position.  An  ig- 
norant and  bigoted  tyranny  is  there  united 
to  a  cruelty  which  disgusts,  and  to  a  fero- 
city of  manner  that  makes  the  European 
reader  shudder  at  its  narration.  "  Of  all 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  Barbary  slates, 
(says  M.  Durrieu,)  theft  is  the  one  pun- 
ished with  most  severity.  A  robber  need 
never  expect  the  smallest  indulgence  ;  he 
is  never  admitted  to  pecuniary  reparation; 
and  neither  murder,  sacrilege,  nor  con- 
spiracy, are  so  hardly  treated.  Scarcely  has 
he  been  convicted,  or  indeed  often  enough 
it  may  be  said,  scarcely  has  he  been  taken 
before  the  Cadi,  before  he  is  flagellated  till 
his  body  becomes  one  hideous  and  bleeding 
wound.  At  his  first  relapse,  one  hand  is  cut 
off;  at  his  second,  the  remaining  one;  at 
the  third,  his  right  foot;  at  the  fourth,  the 
left;  at  the  fifth,  if  such  an  offence  be  pos- 
sible, he  is  shot  from  behind.  These  are 
the  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  propensity  to  theft,  which  in  the 
Moors  of  Africa  is  really  an  irresistible 
passion.  Should  a  robbery  have  taken  place 
on  a  public  road,  or  in  any  other  inhabited 
place,  and  the  culprit  cannot  be  found,  the 
emperor  levies  a  heavy  fine  on  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  town  or  village  on  whose 
territory  it  has  been  committed." 

In  the  not  unfrequent  case  of  political 
revolutions,  when  rival  candidates  have  dis- 
puted the  throne  of  Morocco,  the  indulgence 
of  unrestrained  power  is  thus  depicted  by 
our  authority.  "The  conquering  Sultan 
has  recourse  to  every  kind  of  torture,  and 
indulges  in  a  luxury  of  cruelty,  which  alone 
would  give  Europe  the  right  of  proceeding 
to  substitute  her  laws  and  manners  for 
those  of  a  power  that  can  command  or  au- 
thorize such  barbarity.  It  is  then  that  the 
rivers  and  the  sea  ingulf  hundreds  of  un- 
fortunate creatures  sown  up  in  sacks ;  then 
do  others,  impaled  in  the  public  squares,  die 
slowly,  in  inexpressible  agonies;  then,  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  or  often  without  any, 
are  feet,  hands,  breasts,  ears,  cut  off.  Other 
miserable  beings  are  seen  chained  back  to 
back,  rubbed  with  honey  and  oil,  and  left 


exposed  to  the  sting  of  venomous  insects 
until  they  breathe  their  last.  Sometimes, 
by  way  of  shortening  their  sufferings,  their 
mouths  and  nostrils  are  filled  with  gun- 
powder, which,  being  fired,  blows  the  head 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Some  are  roasted 
at  a  slow  fire,  or  sawn  in  two,  or  cut  into 
pieces,  which  palpitate  beneath  the  steel; 
or  they  are  buried  alive  all  but  the  head, 
which  is  then  left  exposed  to  the  inventive 
cruelty  of  the  most  ingenious  torturers  in 
the  world,  namely,  the  black  soldiers  of  the 


by  all,  Moors,  Arabs,  Bedouins,  and  Berbers, 
with  sombre  resignation.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common to  see  them  in  the  squares  and 
market-places,  standing  nailed  by  the  hand 
or  ear  to  the  gallows,  smoking  their  pipe  as 
quietly  as  if  they  were  witnessing  a  public 
festival ;  or,  when  they  have  been  set  free 
after  mutilation,  picking  up  with  a  careless 
air  their  ear  or  their  hand,  and  walking  off 
with  it  at  a  composed  and  deliberate  pace."  1 

Industrial  pursuits. — Agricultural  produce 
is  abundant  in  all  the  countries  of  Northern 
Africa,  excepting  Algeria,  where  it  has 
generally  been  requisite  to  import  corn  for 
the  consumption  of  the  French  settlers  and 
army.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  Barbary, 
the  soil,  which  is  almost  everywhere  fertile, 
yields  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 
Barley  is  extensively  consumed  by  the  cattle 
and  poultry  ;  maize  is  grown  along  the  coast, 
and  also  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Mo- 
rocco. Dhourrah  (or  millet)  is  extensively 
grown  in  some  of  the  territories  now  de- 
scribed :  fruits  and  vegetables  abound,  and 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  native  population.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  also  of  indigo  and  the  cochineal- 
tree,  has  been  successfully  tried  in  Algeria; 
the  sugar-cane  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  success,  owing  to  the  frosts  occa- 
sionally experienced  in  winter. 

A  large  portion  of  the  country  (including 
all  the  hilly  tracts)  is  entirely  pastoral,  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle — particularly  sheep  and 
goats — here  forms  the  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  wool  of  the  Barbary  sheep 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  skins  of 
their  goats  are  made  into  the  finest  leather, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  people  of 
Morocco  excel. 

The  last-mentioned  branch  of  industry  is 
the  most  important  among  the  native  manu- 
factures. Various  articles  of  clothing  (in- 
cluding the  haick — a  loose  woollen  garment 
universally  worn  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
and  the  Arab  bumoose  —  a  kind  of  cloak 
thrown  loosely  over  the  head)  are,  however, 
extensively  made  ;  together  with  numerous 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  shawls,  carpets,  fire- 
arms, and  gunpowder.  Tunis  is  distinguished 
in  this  respect  above  any  other  of  the  Bar- 
bary states.  Throughout  Northern  Africa 
the  Jews  are  the  most  industrious  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  exercise 
many  of  the  principal  mechanical  callings, 
as  the  pursuits  of  watch-making,  jewellery, 
tailoring,  &c. 

The  native  produce  of  Northern  Africa  is 
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largely  exported  in  exchange  for  European 
manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  Algeria 
in  particular  has  greatly  increased  in  amount 
since  its  possession  by  the  French.  In  this 
territory,  however,  the  amount  of  imports 
(consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  cotton 
and  other  stuffs,  grain  and  flour,  lime,  and 
refined  sugar)  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, though  the  latter  are  increasing  in 
value.  The  ordinary  articles  of  export  from 
Barbary  are  wool,  goat-skins,  and  leather, 
gum,  wax,  olive  oil,  coral,  leeches,  tan- 
bark,  and  various  fruits:  the  imports  are 
manufactured  goods,  (from  Britain  and  other 
European  countries,)  arms,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  Besides  this  trade,  considerable 
commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  with 
the  nations  of  Central  Africa,  by  means  of 
caravans  which  cross  the  intervening  desert. 
The  merchants  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli, bring  gold-dust,  ivory,  gum,  ostrich- 
feathers,  and  slaves,  from  the  interior  of 
Africa;  giving  in  exchange  the  manufac- 
tured cottons  and  other  piece-goods  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  which  thus  find  their  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  African  continent. 
The  amount  of  this  trade  is  considerable, 
particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  people 
of  Tripoli,  whose  capital  forms  one  of  the 
principal  starting-points  for  the  interior. 


SECTION    II.      NATIONAL    DIVISIONS. 

1.     EMPIRE  OF  MOROCCO. 

The  Empire  of  Morocco — called  by  the 
Arabs"  Mograbbin  el-Aksa  "  (or  the  Extreme 
West)  —is  the  largest  of  the  Barbary  States. 
It  is  traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
the  immense  cordillera  of  the  Atlas,  from 
the  confines  of  Algeria,  where  it  mingles, 
south  of  the  desert  of  Angad,  with  the 
mountains  of  Beni  Amner,  and  then,  throw- 
ing off  spurs  in  various  directions,  divides 
itself  into  several  inferior  chains,  till  it 
reaches  the  promontories  of  Cape  Ghir  and 
Cape  Noun,  where  its  vast  base  is  bathed 
by  the  ocean.  Not  far  from  these  promon- 
tories this  same  chain  rises  again,  from  be- 
neath the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
form  the  smiling  and  picturesque  archi- 
pelago of  the  Canary  Isles. 

From  Algeria  to  Cape  Noun  the  Atlas  has 
three  principal  branches;  and  on  those  run- 
ning north  and  west  lie  the  twenty  provinces 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  are  divided  into  thirty 
pashalics.  To  the  south  extend  provinces 
imperfectly  known  even  to  the  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  Emperor,  Tafilet,  Segelme- 
sa,  Daraa-el-Harito,  Adrar,  Sus,  and  Terret, 
where  the  half  savage  population  scarcely 
recognise  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  The  whole 
empire  comprises  a  territory  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  in  length,  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth  ;  it  has  nine 
hundred  miles  of  coast, — six  hundred  on  the 
ocean,  and  three  hundred  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean,— and  a  superficial  extent  of  more 
than  219,120  square  miles. 

The  population  of  this  extensive  country 
is  estimated  by  M.  Durrieu  as  amounting,  to 
about  eight  million  four  hundred  thousand 


souls.  These  are  imequally  distributed  over 
the  four  principal  divisions  of  the  country — 
namely,  three  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  three 
million  six  hundred  thousand  in  that  of 
Fez,  seven  hundred  thousand  in  the  Tafilet 
and  Segelmesa,  and  a  million  in  Sus  and 
the  other  districts  of  the  south. 

This  population  is  scattered  through  ten 
towns  and  an  incalculable  number  of  vil- 
lages and  nomadic  douairs.  Four  of  these 
towns — Morocco,  Mequinez,  Al  Kazar,  and 
Fez — lie  more  or  less  inland,  and  they  are 
the  only  ones  that  still  retain  some  vestige 
of  the  Moorish  civilization.  One  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Mediterranean, —  Tangiers,  which  has 
no  port,  and  whose  roadstead,  bristling  with 
rocks  and  full  of  sandbanks,  compels  vessels 
to  cast  anchor  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  ;  and  some  distance  to 
the  east,  towards  the  French  territory,  is 
the  port  of  Tetuan.  Between  the  two  is  the 
Spanish  town  of  Ceuta.  On  the  ocean  there 
are  four  ports — Al  Araish  (or  Larache),  Salee, 
Babat,  and  Mogadore. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  popula- 
tion of  Morocco  has  diminished  by  one-third, 
if  not  one-half.  The  climate,  however,  thanks 
to  the  rivers,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
and  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  moun- 
tains, is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  on  the 
earth ;  and  there  are  whole  districts,  like 
Tetuan,  and  the  country  of  which  that  town 
is  the  centre,  in  which  the  seasons  vary 
much  as  they  do  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  But  among  these  tribes 
of  fatalists  the  plague  has  made  terrible 
ravages.  You  still  see,  in  all  directions  in 
the  towns,  shops  closed,  houses  uninhabited 
and  in  ruins.  The  Arab  race  has  long  since 
forfeited  its  former  renown  for  skill  in  the 
medical  sciences.  Maladies  are  now  counter- 
acted in  Morocco  only  by  drugs,  which  are 
almost  always  injurious,  or  by  mere  sor- 
cery; wounds,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  surgeon,  are  left  to  nature. 
The  Mussulman  knows  not  how  to  defend 
himself  against  the  plague  and  the  leprosy, 
and  he  does  not  wish  to  know.  By  the  letter 
of  the  Koran — or  rather  by  the  unintelligible 
interpretation  of  it  given  by  the  Moorish 
doctors — it  is  an  offence  against  heaven  to 
seek  to  avert  the  misfortunes  and  scourges 
which  it  sends  to  the  true  believers. 

To  this  complete  indifference  we  must  also 
add  the  causes  of  mortality  that  result  from 
the  hideous  filthiness  of  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic places,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
and  the  excesses  of  every  kind  which  the 
Moors  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  at  all, 
even  the  least,  of  their  festivals.  In  a  coun- 
try so  ill  governed  the  population  may,  from 
day  to  day,  not  only  diminish,  but  in  many 
places  be  absolutely  annihilated. 

Upon  the  stupid  and  brutal  government 
of  Morocco,  which  does  not  so  much  as 
know  how  to  constitute  itself,  or  organize 
its  means  of  defence  and  self-preservation, 
heaven  has  bestowed  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  countries  of  the  earth.  With 
the  exception  of  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Atlas,  its  entire  surface,  hills,  valleys,  and 
plains,  are  covered  with  a  rich  productive 
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vegetable  soil,  composed  of  ochre  loam  and 
cypsum,  admirably  combined  with  silex 
and  the  detritus  of  the  forests.  Nowhere 
are  to  be  seen  any  traces  of  subterranean 
convulsion  or  volcanic  eruptions.  As  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  the  mountains  are 
now  almost  stripped  of  their  forests ;  though 
broom,  box,  and  mastic  trees,  form  thick 
copses,  which  must  be  rooted  out  before 
any  plantations  on  a  grand  scale  could  be 
undertaken.  At  some  distance  from  the 
towns,  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
juniper,  and  other  trees  of  a  hard  and  solid 
wood,  are  still  found ;  but  before  the  lapse 
of  another  half-century  these  woods  also 
will  have  disappeared.  In  them,  during  the 
frequent  civil  wars,  the  exiles  from  the  van- 
quished parties  take  refuge ;  and  to  drive 
them  out,  their  enemies  can  devise  no  bet- 
ter method  than  fire  and  devastation. 

For  a  space  forming  a  circumference  of 
several  leagues,  every  considerable  town  is 
surrounded  by  huertas  of  meadows,  fields, 
and  gardens,  separated  from  one  another  by 
superb  hedges  of  mastic  trees.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  meets  it  in  the 
well-cultivated  huertas  but  groves  of  orange- 
trees,  citron,  lemon,  and  mulberry ;  here 
and  there  intersected  by  trellises  of  vines, 
trained  over  maple  trees,  as  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  by  fruit-trees  of  every  kind. 
The  traveller  might  imagine  himself  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  but  that  the  rivers  of  Mo- 
rocco are  more  abundant,  more  limpid, 
more  rich  in  fish ;  that  the  canals,  with 
their  banks  thickly  set  with  tall  poplars 
and  gigantic  reeds,  are  in  much  better 
preservation  than  even  in  Murcia  and  Va- 
lencia; and  that  the  vegetation  generally 
is  more  vigorous  and  splendid,  and  the  fruit 
larger,  of  a  finer  flavour,  and  more  exqui- 
site perfume.  These  canals,  formed  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  are  almost  the  only 
thing  that  is  well  kept  in  Morocco,  per- 
haps because  they  have  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  a  special  chapter  of  the  Koran.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  however,  culti- 
vation is  greatly  neglected,  and  the  rich 
productions  of  nature  are  left  to  decay. 

Of  all  the  natural  productions  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  there  is  not  a  single  one  which 
might  not  thrive  in  Morocco.  Flax  and 
hemp,  as  well  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  to- 
bacco, might  become  a  source  of  inexhaust- 
ible wealth.  The  remains  of  vast  planta- 
tions of  olives  are  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  plains ;  but  the  plant  is  now  only 
found  growing  in  a  wild  state.  The  vine 
has  also  disappeared  from  the  hill-side. 

The  only  abundant  harvest  which  is  regu- 
larly reaped  in  Morocco,  which  scarcely 
ever  fails,  and  which  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  regular  resources  of  the 
mountain-population,  is  that  of  the  termes, 
an  insect  which  the  Amazirgas  and  the 
Shilogs  bring  to  sell  in  the  towns ;  as  the 
Moorish  dyers  know  how  to  extract  from  it 
a  red  colour,  of  a  quality  that  bids  defiance 
to  time.  To  this  crop  we  must  add  that  of 
honey  and  wax,  for  which  no  more  labour  is 
needed  than  to  settle  the  bees,  whose  innu- 
merable swarms  the  entire  army  of  Morocco 
could  not  destroy.  The  case  is  much  the 
same  with  the  mulberry-trees  as  with  the 


bees.  In  vain  are  they  neglected,  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  left  to  be  choked  by  the  tangled 
mass  of  vegetation  springing  up  around 
them.  All  over  the  country  this  magnificent 
tree  is  seen,  green  and  floui'ishing,  and 
myriads  of  silk- worms  deposit  upon  it  their 
rich  cocoons.  For  a  long  time,  nevertheless, 
there  has  been  very  little  silk  made  in 
Morocco,  though  the  little  that  has  been 
gathered  has  been  found  far  superior  to  that 
produced  in  the  Spanish  huertas.  It  might 
be  made  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  African  commerce.  If  agriculture  lan- 
guishes in  Morocco,  pastures  abound,  and 
the  cattle  which  graze  on  them  are  among 
the  finest  and  healthiest  in  the  world. 

The  social  customs  and  amusements  of  the 
population  of  Morocco  still  indicate  many 
points  of  analogy  with  those  that  belong  to 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
upon  which  their  ancestors  were  so  long 
settled.  Music  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
public  demonstrations  of  the  Moor.  Their 
only  instruments  are  still  what  they  were 
at  the  time  of  their  occupation  of  Cordova 
and  Granada — the  narrow  mandoline  with 
its  piercing  sound,  the  two-stringed  violin, 
the  drum,  and  the  flute  ;  and,  during  the 
fetes,  the  young  people  often  sing  in  voices 
sweet,  expressive,  and  of  great  compass,  in- 
terminable songs  of  war  and  love.  Nothing 
can  be  more  plaintive  than  some  of  these 
Moorish  songs,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  jacaras  or  An- 
dalusian  romances. 

The  dances,  in  which  the  men  sometimes 
during  the  holidays  deign  to  take  a  part,  re- 
semble the  fandango  and  cachucha,  were  it 
not  for  the  contortions,  convulsions,  indecent 
gestures,  frightful  grimaces,  and  perilous 
leaps,  Avhich  completely  denaturalize  the 
impassioned  and  graceful  ballets  of  Valencia 
and  Seville.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
Moorish  women  dance  among  themselves, 
alone  or  in  couples;  the  negroes  of  Morocco, 
however,  are  as  passionately  fond  of  a  ball 
as  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  free  or  slaves,  they  assemble  every 
Friday  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  their 
Alcalde,  who  opens  the  ball.  The  Moors 
employ,  besides,  some  portion  of  the  time 
which  they  do  not  devote  to  business  or 
religion,  in  horsemanship  and  military 
rnanceuvres,  which  remind  one  of  the  cele- 
brated jousts  of  the  middle  ages  among  the 
Arabs  in  Spain.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are 
seen  playing  at  chess  in  the  public  coffee- 
houses, or  sleeping  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
trees  in  their  huertas. 

National  industry  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  Morocco,  if  we  except  the  fabric- 
ation of  articles  of  positive  necessity,  such 
as  paper,  crockery,  the  common  kinds  of  silk, 
and  especially  that  of  the  famous  leather, 
which,  after  having  been  begun  at  Cordova 
under  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  has  taken  its  name 
from  this  country  of  Morocco,  which  afforded 
them  an  asylum  after  their  expulsion. 

As  for  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  all  the  arts,  which  in  Spain  once  shed 
such  a  lustre  on  Moslem  civilization,  it 
would  be  of  very  little  use  to  seek  for  their 
vestiges  in  Morocco. 
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The  dark  mosques  with  their  massive 
towers,  the  three  immense  palaces  of  the 
emperor,  the  houses  of  the  pashas  and  of 
some  opulent  Jews,  and  a  few  others,  have 
no  recommendation  but  that  of  solidity  of 
construction.  A  few  light  columns  around 
the  court  of  the  mosque,  in  the  midst  of 
which  gushes  up  the  abundant  fountain  that 
furnishes  the  water  for  ablutions — this  is  the 
only  architectural  decoration  that  marks  the 
spot  where  the  descendants  of  the  builders  of 
the  Alhambra  come  to  prepare  themselves 
for  prayer.  Throughout  the  empire  the  poorer 
population  who  do  not  live  in  tents  crouch 
beneath  a  thatched  roof,  which  leans  on  a 
wall  of  at  most  three  feet  high.  The  family 
have  to  crawl  on  the  ground  to  enter  their 
miserable  dwelling,  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture, (always  turned  towards  the  east,)  and 
there  burrow  half-naked  men  and  women, 
old  men  and  children,  mingling  promiscu- 
ously with  the  domestic  animals. 

In  costume,  as  in  all  other  regards,  the 
present  race  of  Moors  (men  and  women 
alike)  have  degenerated  from  the  condition 
of  their  ancestors.  The  social  condition  of 
the  women  of  Morocco  (says  M.  Durrieu) 
is  as  odious  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Adul- 
tery, or  even  the  least  suspicion  of  it,  is 
punished  with  death  ;  and  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  husband  can  divorce  his  wife 
by  merely  explaining  his  motives  to  the 
Cadi,  or  even  without  giving  himself  any 
such  trouble.  The  Mohammedans  of  Africa 
have  conformed  more  sci'upulously  than 
those  of  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Prophet,  who  recommends 
true  believers  not  to  marry  more  than  four 
wives  at  a  time  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  emperor,  the  pashas,  and  great  person- 
ages in  general,  few  of  the  Moors  practise 
polygamy  ;  but  everybody  takes  concubines, 
who  for  some  time  occupy  nearly  the  same 
place  in  the  family  as  the  legitimate  wife. 
From  the  very  commencement,  however, 
of  their  precocious  old  age,  these  concu- 
bines are  abandoned,  as  if  no  sentiment 
of  tenderness  had  ever  been  felt  for  them ; 
even  their  own  children  scarcely  retain  to- 
wards them  any  feeling — we  will  not  say  of 
respect  or  affection,  but  of  mere  compassion. 

The  art  of  printing  has  not  yet  penetrated 
into  any  part  of  the  Moorish  empire  ;  every- 
thing is  written  with  the  hand,  though 
with  admirable  neatness,  and  on  excellent 
paper.  If  ever  this  country  should  be  com- 
pletely thrown  open  to  Europe,  medicine, 
philosophy,  history,  and  many  sciences,  may 
make  in.  it  some  valuable  discoveries;  for 
not  only  in  all  the  mosques,  but  in  the 
houses  of  almost  all  the  Moorish  families 
who  inhabit  the  towns,  there  is  preserved 
an  immense  number  of  manuscripts  which 
date  from  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
Mussulman  civilization.  Down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Arabs  set  a  high  value  on 
their  intellectual  treasures ;  and  enormous 
sums  were  offered,  by  the  sultans  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  for  the 
books  which  their  ancestors  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  in  Granada. 

The  town  of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  the 


empire,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  plain 
which  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  contains  numer- 
ous mosques,  and  has  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants.— Mogadore,  (10,000  inhabitants,)  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast,  is  the  port  of  Morocco, 
and  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  empire. 

Fez  (88,000  inhabitants)  and  Mequinez, 
(56,000,)  both  situated  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  are  considerable  towns, 
and  Fez  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Its  chief  importance 
at  the  present  time  is  derived  from  the  pre- 
paration of  red  and  yellow  Morocco  leather, 
of  which  branch  of  industry  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat. — Rabatt  (250  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Mogadore)  has  acquired  in  modern 
times  the  importance  once  possessed  by 
Salee,  whose  corsairs  were  long  the  terror 
of  the  seas.  The  two  towns  are  only  divided 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bu  Regreb.  Iia- 
batt  has  a  population  of  21,000 :  Salee  of 
fewer  than  half  that  number.  Both  places 
were  bombarded  by  a  French  squadron  in 
1851. — Mehediah,  a  small  fishing-town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sebou,  is  18  miles 
further  to  the  northward. — Al-Araish,  (or 
Larache,)  to  the  S.  W.  of  Cape  Spartel,  is 
described  as  little  more  than  a  picturesque 
ruin.  Its  inhabitants  (about  4000  in  num- 
ber) carry  on,  however,  a  limited  amount 
of  trade,  chiefly  with  Gibraltar. 

A  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Spartel  is  the  town  of  Tangier,  (10,000  in- 
habitants,) which  is  of  more  note,  and  has 
occupied  some  place  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  history.  Its  maritime  trade,  once 
considerable,  has  greatly  declined,  and  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  Gibraltar  and  a  few 
places  on  the  Spanish  coasts. — Ceuta,  to  the 
eastward  of  Tangier,  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  Spanish  possession.  It  is  a  delightful 
town,  almost  European  in  its  aspect,  with 
paved  streets  and  white  well-built  houses. 
Ceuta  lies  beside  Mount  Abyla,  as  Gibraltar, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  does 
upon  the  flanks  of  Calpe.  But  while  the 
European  giant  keeps  the  keys  of  the  chan- 
nel in  its  bristling  redoubts,  and  commands 
the  passage  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic,  its  African  brother  barely  extends 
his  precarious  authority  to  the  distance  of 
his  own  shadow."  The  Spaniard  and  the 
Moor  glare  upon  one  another  in  silent  gloom 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  its  lines  of  forti- 
fication. 

To  the  south  and  south-west  of  Morocco 
is  the  country  of  Sidi-Hesham — embracing 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Suse, 
with  the  valleys  of  Wady  Nun  and  Al-Draha 
— which  forms  a  separate  state.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Moors,  who  engage  in 
caravan  trade  across  the  adjacent  desert. 
The  chief  town  is  a  place  called  Talent. 


2.  ALGERIA. 


Algeria, now  a  French  posscssion,extends 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  for  the  length 
of  six  hundred  miles, and  embraces  upwards 
of  100,000  square  miles  of  territory.  It  con- 
tains a  native  population  which  exceeds  two 
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millions,  to  which  are  to  be  added  125,000 
French  and  other  European  settlers. 

Geographically,  the  Regency  of  Algiers  is 
divided  into  three  unequal  portions,  wholly 
different  from  one  another — the  narrow  sea- 
coast,  the  Atlas  (with  its  included  plains 
and  valleys),  and  the  southward  slope  of  the 
mountain-plateau.  The  two  former  di- 
visions, which  comprehend  all  the  agricul- 
tural district,  constitute  the  region  known 
as  the  Tell.  The  third  division,  which  looks 
towards  the  desert,  is  known  as  the  koblah, 
(i.  e.  the  south,)  or  the  Belad  el-jereed  (Land 
of  Palms).  This  last-named  region  comprises 
extensive  pasture-grounds,  but  is  unfit  for 
the  abode  of  a  settled  population. 

The  coast  line  of  Algeria  is  little  broken 
by  indentations  of  the  sea,  and  furnishes 
but  few  available  harbours.  As  a  whole,  the 
coast  region  contains  many  narrow  valleys 
of  the  most  fertile  character,  divided  by 
hilly  plateaus,  and  expanding  near  Oran, 
Algiers,  and  Bona,  into  extensive  plains. 
These  valleys  and  plains  are  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  Regency,  being  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  sea  with  the  adja- 
cent countries.  They  are,  besides,  toler- 
ably well  provided  with  running  streams — 
not,  indeed,  deep  enough  to  be  navigable, 
but  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation — 
and  they  are  protected  by  the  plateau  of  the 
Atlas  from  the  hot  and  dry  winds  of  the 
desert,  which  are  cooled  by  passing  over 
mountains  that  are  annually  capped  with 
the  snows  of  winter.  Oranges,  pomegranates, 
grapes,  and  mulberries,  grow  here  in  abund- 
ance; and  the  experiments  with  the  sugar- 
cane, with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cochineal, 
have  sufficiently  established  the  fact,  that, 
as  regards  soil  and  climate,  the  coast  of 
Algeria  could  abundantly  supply  the  markets 
of  Europe  with  the  staple  articles  now  im- 
ported from  the  Western  World.  But  a 
much  more  numerous  European  population 
is  required  in  order  to  develope  these  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Atlas  is  in  Algeria  not  so  much  a 
mountain-range  as  a  wide  compact  plateau, 
running  parallel  with  the  coast,  occupying 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Regency,  and 
often  rising  (especially  near  the  coast)  into 
very  high  peaks.  It  is  intersected,  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  by  a  few  large  valleys 
at  different  levels,  and  cut  through  trans- 
versely by  some  very  narrow  ravines.  The 
whole  plateau  has  a  rapid  descent  towards 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  sea-coast, 
while  it  slopes  more  gently  down  towards 
the  desert.  Nearly  all  the  Atlas  is  suited 
for  cultivation.  Forests  crown  its  head  :  its 
valleys  once  provided  imperial  Rome  with 
wheat,  and  they  offer  the  greatest  advant- 
ages to  cattle-breeding.  Among  the  native 
woods  are  many  of  the  most  valuable  kind: 
they  include  the  cedar,  oak,  cork-tree, 
juniper,  jujube,  carob,  wild-olive,  arbutus, 
sumac,  terebinth,  and  lentisk,  besides  whole 
groves  of  lemon,  orange,  and  other  rich 
fruits.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory are  also  considerable.  Valuable  ores  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  are  diffused* 
throughout  the  territory,  and  many  of  them 
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have  been  worked  to  advantage  within  re- 
cent years.  Beautiful  marbles  are  also 
found,  with  large  deposits  of  rock-salt. 

The  steppes  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Atlas,  however,  are  arid  and  barren,  except- 
ing along  the  few  rivers,  where  they  are 
studded  with  date-palms.  The  Belad  el- 
Jereed,  or  Koblah,  is  a  region  of  trans- 
ition between  the  Atlas  and  the  great 
sand  desert  of  the  Sahara,  which  towards 
Algeria  is  broken  by  a  few  oases.  The 
population  of  this  tract — nomade  in  the 
Koblah,  industrial  and  commercial  in  the 
oases — is  hence  in  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  Tell,  which  alone  comprises  agricul- 
tural districts.  The  southern  tribes  must 
resort  from  time  to  time  to  the  northern 
markets  for  corn:  hence  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  The  Tell  is  our  mother ; 
whoever  maybe  her  lord,  he  is  our  father."  1 
The  native  inhabitants  of  Algeria  (as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Atlas  region)  are— in  the 
plains,  Arabs;  in  the  mountains,  Kabyles  ; 
in  the  cities,  Moors.  The  Moors  are  peace- 
able towns-people  and  agriculturists;  the 
Arabs,  nomadic,  pastoral,  and  warlike — al- 
Avays  indulging  in  the  last-named  propen- 
sity upon  horseback.  The  Kabyles  are  more 
ferocious  and  bloody  than  the  races  of  the 
plains,  of  different  language  and  origin, 
fairer  in  complexion  and  hair ;  they  live  in 
huts,  till  the  soil,  and  possess  little  cavalry. 
The  single  tie  that  connects  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  Kabyles,  is  the  religion  common  to 
them  all — Islam:  this,  together  with  the 
climate,  makes  them  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  teaches  them  to  despise 
the  luxuries  of  this  world,  and  to  strive  for 
the  blessings  of  Paradise. 

Such  are  the  natural  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple and  country  which  in  1830  were  invad- 
ed and  occupied  by  the  armies  of-  France — to 
the  ultimate  advantage,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  civilization,  at 
however  costly  a  price  to  the  agents  in  the 
process.  For  the  previous  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  (that  is,  since  1710,  when  the 
Turkish  pasha,  who  maintained  up  to  that 
period  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  was  expelled  by  the  ruling  Dey,) 
Algeria  had  constituted  an  independent  mi- 
litary republic,  under  the  rule  of  the  Oeys, 
who  were  often  deposed  and  murdered  by  the 
Janissaries — their  lawless  soldiery.  The 
history  of  Algiers  under  the  Beys  is,  in  fact, 
a  series  of  Janissary  riots  and  murders  of 
the  Deys,  varied  only  by  the  continual 
piracies  which  interrupted  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  made  the  flag  of 
the  Algerine  corsairs  a  terror  to  Christian 
nations.  A  British  fleet,  under  Eord  Ex- 
mouth,  in  1816,  administered  a  severe  chas- 
tisement for  these  lawless  proceedings.  It 
was  reserved  for  France  to  bring  them  to  an 
end,  and  permanently  to  locate  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  Europe  upon  the  North  Afri- 
can coasts. 

The  French  became  masters  of  the  city  of 
Algiers  within  a  few  weeks  after  their  army 
first  landed  on  the  territory  (June  13,  1830) ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  1847,  that, 
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!  with  the  surrender  of  the  famous  Arab 
[  leader,  Abd-el-Kader,  their  conquest  of  the 
i  territory  became  complete.  "Within  these 
seventeen  years  of  almost  constant  war, 
however,  as  well  as  during  the  later  period 
of  peace,  they  had — at  immense  outlay — ex- 
ecuted numerous  works  calculated  to  pi-ove 
ultimately  beneficial  to  the  territory,  in  the 
way  of  draining  swamps,  making  roads, 
establishing  schools  in  the  towns,  and  vari- 
ous similar  undertakings.  Stage-coaches 
now  run  (and  have  for  many  years  past) 
from  Algiers  in  all  directions,  even  across 
the  Atlas,  and  almost  to  the  verge  of  the 
desert.  Their  progress  in  the  extension  of 
agriculture  has  been  less  considerable.  It 
is  in  the  towns,  and  what  appertains  to  life 
in  towns,  that  the  Frenchman's  genius  is 
more  conspicuously  seen. 

Up  to  1853,  according  to  M.  Pulsky,  the 
French  nation  had  spent  (in  23  years)  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  millions  sterling 
on  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Algeria. 
Out  of  this,  however,  an  army  of  100,000 
men  had,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time, 
to  be  maintained  in  the  field.  According  to 
the  census  of  1852,  there  were  then  124,400 
European  colonists  in  the  territory ;  of 
these,  scarcely  70,000  are  Frenchmen.  The 
remainder  comprise  principally  Spaniards, 
(35,000  in  number,)  Italians,  Maltese,  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  and  Poles.  Of  the  European 
population,  upwards  of  80,000,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds,  live  in  towns;  only 44,000  (of  whom 
about  32,000  are  agriculturists)  in  the  coun- 
try. Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  ground  avail- 
able for  agriculture  has  yet  been  taken  up. 
But  the  difficulties  with  which  France  has 
had  to  contend  in  the  settlement  of  such 
a  country — inhabited  by  a  fierce,  hostile, 
fanatic,  and  semi-civilized  population — bear 
no  comparison  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
wilderness  (tenantless,  or  occupied  only  by 
the  people  of  an  inferior  and  decaying  race) 
has  been  the  chief  or  only  obstacle  in  the 
onward  path  of  the  settler. 

The  capital  of  the  entire  territory  is  the 
town  of  Algiers,  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Algiers  is  built  upon  ground  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  displays  to 
advantage  a  succession  of  streets,  terraces, 
and  various  structures  ascending  one  above 
another.  The  Moorish  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty 
streets  ;  but  the  French  have  added  to  the 
extent,  and  vastly  improved  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  which  is  daily  assum- 
ing a  more  European  (if  a  less  picturesque) 
aspect.  Hats  are  now  as  often  seen  as  tur- 
bans, cigars  have  replaced  the  long  pipes,  and 
the  Moorish  bazaars  have  given  way  to  the 
glazed  windows  of  the  French  shops.  Nu- 
merous suburban  villages,  connected  with 
the  city  by  good  roads,  stretch  into  the  ad- 
jacent country  ;  and  both  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  territory  are  visible  the  exercise 
of  an  intelligent  and  active  industry. 
Algiers  had  in  1852  a  population  of  35,000 
Europeans  and  23,000  natives. 

The  small  seaport  town  of  Sher shell  (the 
ancient  Caesarea  Iol,  the  early  capital  of 
the  Mauritanian  kings)  is  the  first  place  of 
any  importance  on  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  Algiers.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  fer- 


tile plain,  full  of  orange  and  pomegranate 
groves.  Further  distant  in  the  same  di- 
rection is  Tennez,  (the  Cartenna  of  ancient 
geography,)  a  miserable  and  dirty  place, 
once  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom.  Some 
distance  beyond,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Shellif — one  of  the  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  Algerian  territory.  To  the  westward 
of  the  Shellif  (at  a  distance  of  about  60  miles) 
the  important  town  of  Oran,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  French  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Regency,  is  reached.  The  streets  of 
Oran  are  broad  and  straight,  the  houses 
uniform  in  aspect.  It  wears,  on  the  whole, 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  than  a 
Moorish  town,  and  had,  indeed,  been  held  in 
the  possession  of  Spain  for  several  centuries 
prior  to  1791,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Dey.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oran  is  the  exten- 
sive salt  lake  of  El-Sebgha,  ten  miles  Avide, 
and  forty  miles  in  length.  In  summer  it 
becomes  entirely  dry,  and  its  bed  is  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  salt,  which  even  in  win- 
ter glitters  through  its  waters.  Mascara,  in 
the  interior  of  the  province,  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Oran,  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
Abd-el-Kader's  territory.  It  stands  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  third  Atlas  range,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  fine  plain.  Only  a  few 
miles  distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Roman  colony  of  Victoria. 

The  small  towns  of  Belida  "and  Coleah  are 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Algerian  capital. 
Further  distant  in  the  same  direction  (about 
midway  between  Algiers  and  Bona)  is  liou- 
■jaya — a  poor  place,  of  more  importance  at  a 
former  period.  Boujaya  stands  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Adous,  or  Sumeim, 
one  of  the  many  streams  that  descend  from 
the  heights  of  the  adjacent  Atlas. 

Bona,  (about  10,000  inhabitants,)  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, represents  the  ancient  Hippo  Regius. 
Its  chief  defect  is  the  absence  of  any  har- 
bour, notwithstanding  which,  however,  it 
possesses  considerable  trade.  The  town  is 
completely  commanded  by  a  strongly-forti- 
fied citadel,  built  on  an  isolated  hill  to  the 
eastward.  The  village  of  La  Calle  (the  old 
commercial  settlement  of  the  French,  be- 
fore their  conquest  of  the  Algerian  terri- 
tory) lies  on  the  coast,  27  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Bona.  It  is  the  residence  of  about 
500  coral-fishers,  whose  occupation  is  one 
of  much  toil  and  danger.  They  are  mostly 
Neapolitans  and  Sardinians.  The  coral 
which  they  obtain  is  the  finest  description 
of  red  coral.  The  climate  of  La  Calle  is 
unhealthy,  from  extensive  marshes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Constantine,  the  chief  interior  city  of  Al- 
geria, occupies  a  singular  site.  It  is  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  perpendicularly  escarped 
cliff,  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  river  Roumel,  which  washes 
the  base  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  third  part 
smaller  in  extent  than  Algiers,  and  has 
about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  was  not  until 
the  autumn  of  1837  (upwards  of  seven  years 
after  their  first  landing  on  the  territory) 
that  the  French  became  masters  of  this  fa- 
mous stronghold,  the  Cirta  of  the  ancient 
Numidian  kings.  In  the  preceding  year,  a 
French  marshal  had  been  obliged  to  retreat, 
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with  disgrace,  from  its  walls.  But  in  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  the  French  standard  was  again 
displayed  before  the  rock-defended  "city 
of  the  devil  "  (as  the  troops  of  the  besieg- 
ing army,  with  something  of  superstitious 
awe,  designated  Constantine).  After  open- 
ing a  breach  by  powerful  artillery,  the 
assault  was  at  length  determined  on.  "  Up, 
Zouaves!  follow  me,"  cried  Lamoriciere, 
as  he  ran  towards  the  breach.  Amidst  the 
confused  noise  of  cannon,  drums,  and  trum- 
pets, the  storming-party  followed  their 
colonel.  At  the  moment,  the  Arabs  and 
Kabyles,  encamped  on  the  surrounding 
mountains,  raised  a  fearful  cry— a  cry  so 
piercing,  that  it  sounded  above  even  the 
drums  and  trumpets.  "  This  single,  pro- 
tracted, heart  rending  yell  of  five  thousand 
manly  voices  had  in  the  beginning  a  wild 
warlike  effect  ;  but  it  died  away  in  ex- 
haustion, with  a  melancholy  vibration  like 
the  breaking  chords  of  a  gigantic  harp.  It 
was  the  death-cry  of  the  '  city  of  the  devil.' 
An  hour  later,  the  silence  of  the  tomb  again 
reigned,  and  the  French  were  masters  of 
Constantine."! 


3.  TUNIS. 


Tunis,  to  the  eastward  of  Algeria,  has  an 
area  of  about  50,000  square  miles  ;  it  is 
under  the  government  of  a  ruler  styled  the 
Bey,  and  was  formerly  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  to  which  it  even  yet  owns 
a  dependence  that  is  scarcely  more  than 
nominal. 

The  chief  town,  Tunis,  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  shallow  gulf  or  arm  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  narrow  entrance  to  which  is  called  the 
Goletta.  Tunis  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
mercial city  of  Barbary,  and  has  100,000  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  40,000  Jews  :  it 
possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  silk 
and  woollen  stuffs,  (embracing  shawls,  car- 
pets, mantles,  bornooses,  caps,  turbans,  co- 
loured handkerchiefs,  and  numerous  other 
articles,)  leather,  earthenware,  soap,  and 
olive-oil. 

Thirteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tunis, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage,  now  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a  few  heaps  of  stones 
and  subterranean  vaults.  In  other  portions 
i  The  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas  {ibid.). 


of  this  territory,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa,  are  found  many 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  consisting  of 
amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  ruins  of  temples, 
and  other  works.  Amongst  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these  is  the  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  El-Jemm,  (which  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tusdra,  or  Thysdrus,)  upwards  of 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Tunis. 

Cairwan,  (50,000  inhabitants,)  eighty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Tunis,  is  the  only  other  large 
town  in  this  territory.  Founded  by  the 
Moslem  general,  Akbah,  in  the  later  portion 
of  the  seventh  century,  it  was  long  the 
capital  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Northern 
Africa. — Sousah,  Sfa'x,  and  Kabes  are  small 
seaport  towns ;  the  last  of  these  (situated  on 
the  gulf  of  that  name— the  Lesser  Syrtis  of 
ancient  geography)  is  famous  for  its  exten- 
sive plantations  of  henna,  which  is  largely 
exported. 


4.  TRIPOLI. 


The  narrow  territory  of  Tripoli,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of 
Tunis,  is  governed  by  a  Pasha,  who  (like 
the  ruler  of  Tunisj  is  nominally  a  tributary 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  town  of  Tripoli  (25,000  inhabitants)  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and,  as  al- 
ready mentioned, has  considerable  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Africa.  There  are  a  few 
small  seaports  on  the  coast  both  to  the  west 
and  east  of  Tripoli,  but  no  other  town  of  any 
magnitude.  The  broad  and  shalloAv  Gulf  of 
Sidra,  within  the  limits  of  this  territory, 
represents  the  Greater  Syrtis  of  ancient 
geography. 

Barca,  a  dependent  province  of  Tripoli, 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  con- 
tains only  a  few  small  towns  (or  rather 
villages)  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  deriv- 
ing interest  from  their  remains  of  antiquity 
rather  than  from  their  present  condition. 
Among  these  remains  the  most  important 
are  those  of  Cvrene  (now  Grennah),  finely 
situated  on  a  high  plain,  and  containing  a 
magnificent  necropolis,  or  burying-ground, 
with  the  tombs  excavated  out  of  the  terraces 
of  rock. 

Fezzan,  which  is  also  a  dependency  of 
Tripoli,  is  referred  to  in  a  succeeding  page. 
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EGYPT. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — Egypt — the  most 
famous,  and  still  in  many  regards  the  most 
interesting,  of  lands — occupies  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  African  continent.  The 
geographers  of  antiquity  hesitated  whether 
to  assigu  it  to  Africa  or  Asia.  The  abound- 
ing fertility  which  the  unfailing  stream  of 
the  Nile  diffuses  over  its  valley  might  cer- 
tainly point  rather  to  analogy  with  the 
watered  plains  of  Southern  Asia  than  to  the 
generally  arid  characteristics  of  the  parched 
African  continent :  hut  this  fertility  is  limit- 
ed to  the  immediate  hanks  of  the  river,  and 
the  African  waste  lies,  upon  either  hand, 
immediately  beyond.  Geographical  position, 
too,  marks  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  larger  conti 
nents  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  lands  of 
the  Nile  lie  upon  the  western  (or  African) 
side  of  that  isthmus. 

The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  form  the 
northward  limit  of  the  Egyptian  soil.  Upon 
the  south,  Egypt  is  bounded  by  Nubia :  upon 
the  east  and  west,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the  Nile 
cataracts  (or  the  first  in  order,  in  the  ascent 
of  the  river)  marks  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modern  town 
of  Assouan  (the  ancient  Syene)  stands  beside 
the  river's  bank,  and  the  foaming  waters 
hurry  past  the  temple-covered  islands  of 
Elephantine  and  Philse.  From  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  first  cataract,  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  measures,  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  an  extent  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  But  the  breadth  of 
Egypt  bears  only  a  very  limited  proportion 
to  its  length — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  habit- 
able portion  of  the  country  is  concerned. 
Of  the  space  which  our  maps  exhibit  as 
comprised  within  Egypt  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west,  more  than  three-fourths  be- 
long to  the  desert — the  arid  and  rocky 
waste  that  intervenes  between  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  one  side, 
and  stretches  far  into  the  hear  t  of  the  African 
continent  (and  even  to  the  waves  of  the 
distant  Atlantic)  on  the  other.  Only  in 
Lower  Egypt— or  the  Delta— does  cultiva- 
tion extend  beyond  the  immediate  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  it  is  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  the  great  river  flows  that  constitutes, 
properly  speaking,  Egypt — the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  of  sacred  and 
classic  fame.  Assuming  the  average  width  of 
the  Nile-valley  (between  the  Delta  and  the 
first  cataract)  to  be  about  eight  miles,  and 
allowing  between  six  and  seven  thousand 

1  The  ancients  distinguished  seven  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  named  (in  their  order  from  W.  to  E.)  the 
Canopic,  the  Bolbitinian,  Sebenytic,  Phatnitie, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  andjPelusiac  mouths.    All  of 


square  miles  for  the  extent  of  the  Delta  it- 
self, with  the  irrigated  plains  that  adjoin  it 
on  either  side,  the  whole  area  of  the  culti- 
vable and  habitable  portion  of  Egypt  cannot 
exceed  11,000  English  square  miles.  Egypt, 
like  Palestine  or  Greece,  is  a  country  of 
small  dimensions,  compared  to  the  great 
deeds  of  its  people,  and  the  events  of  Mrhicb 
it  feas  been  the  scene. 

Natural  features. — The  great  feature  of 
Egypt  is  the  river  Nile,  without  which  the 
whole  country  would  be  a  desert.  Above 
the  point  of  the  Delta  the  river  flows  in  a 
valley  which  in  its  widest  part  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  miles  across,  and  which  in  the 
southern  part  of  Egypt  is  contracted  to  less 
than  half  that  width.  This  valley  is  bound- 
ed on  either  hand  by  high  rocks,  immedi- 
ately beyond  which  is  +he  desert,  except- 
ing only  at  one  place,  where  (to  the  west- 
ward of  the  river)  the  small  and  fertile 
valley  of  Eaioum  forms  a  kind  of  offset 
from  the  Nile  valley,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  an  opening  in  the  western 
chain  of  mountains.  The  valley  of  Eaioum 
contains  the  basin  of  Lake  Keroun,  which 
receives  a  stream  from  the  Nile.  The  water 
of  Lake  Keroun  is  slightly  salt ;  it  is  shallow 
near  the  land,  where  the  bottom  consists  of 
soft  mud. 

The  course  of  the  Nile  is  generally  nearer 
to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  or  Arabian  Moun- 
tains than  to  those  on  the  western  side  of 
the  valley.  Throughout  Middle  Egypt  the 
river  is  accompanied  to  the  westward  by  an 
artificial  channel  called  the  Bahr  Youscf,  or 
Canal  of  Joseph;  this  is  connected  with  the 
Nile  by  numerous  small  streams,  which 
serve  to  distribute  the  water  over  the  valley. 
In  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  besides  the 
two  main  arms  into  which  the  river  di- 
vides (distinguished  as  the  Rosetta  and 
DamieUa  branches;,  there  are  several  sub- 
ordinate streams  and  channels,  some  of  them 
of  artificial  construction,  and  others  the  re- 
mains of  channels  which  were  ancient- 
ly of  more  importance  than  at  present.l 
The  whole  of  the  Delta  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete network  of  water-courses,  intended  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  to 
retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when  the  inun- 
dation has  retired.  Along  the  sea-coast  of 
Egypt  are  several  shallow  salt-water  lakes, 
or  marshes,  the  principal  of  them  known  by 
the  names  of  Lakes  Menzaleh,  Bourlos,  and 
Mareotis :  these  are  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand,  the  openings 
in  which  enable  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  communicate  with  their  basins. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  exceedingly 
flat,  so  much  as  to  be  invisible  to  ves- 
sels approaching  the  land,  until  they  have 

these,  however,  have  become  partially  filled  up,  or 
so  altered  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  except- 
ing the  second  and  fourth,  which  coincide  with 
the  present.  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths. 
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arrived  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
shore. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  due  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  hanks  and  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  The  river  annually 
begins  to  rise  about  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues rising  until  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  its  waters  remain  stationary  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  gradually  retire 
within  their  proper  bed.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  the  Nile-waters  are  charged  with 
a  thick  sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left 
as  a  deposit  upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  im- 
parts the  most  fertilizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  (which  was  to  the 
ancients  a  source  of  great  astonishment, 
and  a  subject  of  much  speculation)  is  due 
to  the  periodical  rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
countries  further  south,  whence  the  river 
derives  its  waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  which  the  height  of  the  in- 
undation depends.  The  height  which  the 
stream  reaches  above  its  ordinary  channel  is 
carefully  noted,  as  the  extent  of  land  sub- 
jected to  irrigation,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  will  remain  under  water, 
are  dependent  on  this,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  good  or  bad  harvest  may  hence  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty.  The  height  of  the 
waters  varies  in  some  degree  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adjacent  valley,  and  is  greater  in 
Upper  Egypt  (where  the  valley  is  of  narrower 
limits)  than  lower  down  the  course  of 
the  stream.  At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point 
of  the  Delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23 
feet ;  a  less  rise  than  this  is  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman,  and  a  greater 
rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  mischief  to 
the  villages,  whicli  are  everywhere  built  on 
the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  inundation.  In  the  low  plain  of 
the  Delta  the  height  of  the  inundation 
is  less  considerable,  as  the  waters  there 
spread  over  a  much  more  extensive  space. 
The  limit  of  the  ordinary  inundations 
(and  consequently  of  the  extent  of  fertil- 
ized soil)  is  marked  by  a  line  so  clear 
and  well  defined,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Egypt  it  is  possible  to  walk  with  one  foot  on 
a  fertile  and  teeming  soil,  and  with  the  other 
upon  a  barren  waste.  There  is  thus  no 
country  where  nature  presents  contrasts 
more  striking  than  in  Egypt,  or  where  the 
transition  from  the  barren  rock  to  the  green 
valley — from  the  burning  desert  to  the  cul- 
tivated plain — is  so  sudden  and  abrupt.  1 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  eminently  pure 
and  sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians 
for  all  the  ordinary  domestic  purposes, — in- 
deed necessarily  so,  for  there  is  absolutely  no 
other  water  in  the  country  than  that  derived 
from  the  Nile.    But  during  the  inundation 

1  The  continual  deposit  of  the  sediment  of  the 
Nile  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt,  of  course  gradu- 
ally raises  the  level  of  the  country  :  hence  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  river  would  in  the 
course  of  time  be  no  longer  able  to  reach  the  same 
height  as  before,  and  that  the  extent  of  cultivable 
land  would  thus  diminish.  But  the  bed  of  the  river 
likewise  rises  by  the  same  agency  as  the  surface 
of  the  adjacent  soil,  so  that  the  same  relative  level 
is  still  preserved.  Indeed  the  general  tendency  is 
for  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  spread  over  a  wider 


(and  also  for  some  weeks  previously)  the 
river  is  so  charged  with  sediment  that  the 
water  requires  to  be  filtered  in  order  to  fit 
it  for  drinking,  and  jar3  of  porous  earthen- 
ware are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
and  purifying  it.  The  changes  in  its  colour 
are  in  the  highest  degree  curious:  during 
the  inundation  the  waters  are  of  a  greenish 
hue;  they  afterwards  change  to  a  deep 
brownish  red,  closely  resembling  the  appear- 
ance of  blood,  and  again  become  clear  upon 
subsiding  into  their  ordinary  channel.  From 
January  to  May  the  river  is  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  its  water  peculiarly  sweet  and 
clear. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot  and  dry,  ex- 
cepting near  the  sea-coast,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  moist.  But  rain,  as  previously 
remarked,  is  only  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
its  most  general  and  striking  character- 
istic. This  dryness  prevents  natural  sub- 
stances from  suffering  the  decay  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  most  countries  ;  hence 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  have  re- 
mained for  thousands  of  years  in  the  eaves 
and  temples  of  Egypt  with  the  most  perfect 
preservation  of  their  outward  form,  though 
so  parched  as  to  crumble  into  dust  upon  the 
slightest  touch,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  des- 
ert bodies  are  found  buried  which  have  lain 
for  centuries  without  the  least  appearance 
of  decay.  The  air  of  Egypt  is  healthy,  ex- 
cepting during  the  occasional  prevalence  of 
hot  winds,  which  blow  from  the  adjacent 
deserts.  The  khamseen,  a  wind  from  the 
southward,  blows  at  intervals  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  and  raises  the 
temperature  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace, 
carrying  with  it  fine  particles  of  sand,  which 
penetrate  into  every  dwelling.  During 
spring  and  summer  the  dreaded  simoom  of 
the  desert  also  occasionally  blows,  and  like- 
wise brings  with  it  clouds  of  dust  and  sand. 


SECTION    II. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions. — The  valley  of  the  Nile,  within 
the  limits  of  Egypt,  embraces  three  great 
divisions— Lower  Egypt  (or  Bahiri),  which 
comprises  the  Delta  and  the  adjacent  plains 
upon  either  hand  of  the  river, —  Middle 
Egypt  (or  Vostani),  which  includes  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
up  to  the  village  of  Manfaloot  (lat.  27°  17'),— 
and  Upper  Egy-pt  (or  the  Said),  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  valley,  up  to 
the  first  cataract.  These  are  further  divided 
into  thirteen  provinces,  of  which  seven  are 
in  Lower  Egypt,  three  fall  within  the  limits 
commonly  assigned  to  Middle  Egypt,  and 
three  belong  to  Upper  Egypt. 

Towns. — Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  the  only 
extent,  as  with  the  gradual  rise  of  level  they  are 
of  course  enabled  to  reach  a  higher  point  upon  the 
slope  of  the  adjacent  hills;  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
ble land  is  thus  rather  subject  to  increase  than  to 
diminution—  though  this  is  in  some  measure  coun- 
teracted by  the  occasional  encroachments  of  the 
sands  of  the  desert  upon  the  width  of  the  valley, 
at  openings  in  the  hills  by  which  it  is  bounded. — 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  vol.  ix. 
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towns  of  Egypt  which  present  anything  of 
interest  in  their  modern  aspect:  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  are  numerous,  but  are 
generally  in  a  wretched  condition  —  fre- 
quently mere  collections  of  hovels.  But  the 
remains  of  antiquity  are  the  objects  which 
impart  to  Egypt  its  enduring  attractions, 
and  render  the  banks  of  the  Nile  a  scene 
of  the  highest  interest  alike  to  the  stu- 
dent of  ancient  history,  the  lover  of  art, 
and  the  philosophic  inquirer  into  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  past  which  dates  from 
the  earliest  period  in  the  primeval  history 
of  the  human  race.  These  wonderful  works 
of  ancient  art  embrace  pyramids,  temples, 
colossal  statues,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  other 
objects  of  a  similar  kind,  together  with  a 
countless  variety  of  sculptures  and  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  the  numerous  temples  and 
caves  cut  out  of  the  rocks  upon  either  side 
of  the  river's  course.  In  ascending  the 
Nile  above  the  Delta,  such  monuments  of 
the  past  succeed  one  another  in  varied 
abundance,  becoming  more  imposing  and 
majestic  as  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  is 
reached,  and  combine  with  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery  around  to  throw  a 
charm  over  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region 
such  as  belongs  to  no  other  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

Lower.  Egypt  contains  Alexandria,  (60,000 
inhabitants,)  in  the  present  day,  as  in  ancient 
times,  the  chief  sea-port  of  Egypt,  and 
usually  the  first  point  at  which  the  pilgrim 
from  European  countries  comes  into  contact 
with  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies,  As  the 
vessel  which  has  ploughed  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean waters  approaches  the  level 
shores  of  Egypt,  gradually  a  column  rises 
up  out  of  the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the 
horizon,  faintly  marked  against  the  liquid 
sky.  Soon  after,  swarms  of  windmills 
emerge  from  the  same  watery  bed,  upon 
the  right  of  the  picture  ;  gradually  on  the 
extreme  left  rise  the  Pasha's  palace  and 
lofty  hareem ;  gleaming  sandbanks  fill  up 
the  interval.  The  buildings  that  come  one 
by  one  into  view  are  Alexandria,  and  the 
tall  column  that  first  attracted  the  stranger's 
regards  is  known  as  Pompey's  pillar. 

The  modern  aspect  of  Alexandria  disap- 
points the  visitor  who  expects  to  find  there 
the  first  realization  of  his  dreams  of  Eastern 
life.  It  has  increased  wonderfully  in  size 
within  a  recent  period,  and  has  regained 
much  of  that  commercial  importance  for 
which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so  celebrated. 
There  are  a  dockyard  and  an  arsenal,  rope- 
walks,  magazines,  and  works  of  every  kind 
required  for  the  use  of  a  navy,  besides 
hospitals,  schools,  and  various  other  public 
institutions.  Put  these  evidences  of  material 
advance — forced  into  existence  with  hot- 
bed haste,  under  the  influences  of  the  late 
Mohammed  Ali's  rule  —  do  anything  but 
fulfil  the  romantic  longings  of  the  wayfarer 
to  Oriental  lands.  "  The  most  that  can  be 
said  for  Alexandria  is,  that  it  is  an  inferior 
continental  town,  its  streets  peopled  with 
Englishmen,  Italians,  and  Greeks,  whose 
wives  dress  in  bonnets  and  Paris  mantles, 

i  Eastern  Experiences.  By  A.  S.  Kennard. 
(London,  1855.") 


and  go  out  shopping  in  the  afternoon  in 
one-horse  clarences  and  pony-phaetons. 
Mosques  there  are,  it  is  true,  but  being  in 
the  back-streets  they  are  unseen,  except  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters ;  there  are  alsb 
bazaars,  but  they  are  far  from  picturesque, 
and  decidedly  dirty.  As  to  turbans,  I  could 
not  but  observe  a  tendency  in  the  people 
to  wind  cloths  round  their  heads,  but  it 
was  a  hard  race  between  them  and  the 
wearers  of  hats.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
great  many  camels,  and  to  observe  that  there 
were  no  trees  but  palms,  no  shrubs  but 
prickly  pears,  and  no  plants  but  orange- 
trees  and  bananas;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
thought  Alexandria  eastern  only  in  name, 
position  on  the  map,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
possessing  Cleopatra's  needle  and  Pompey's 
pillar."  1 

Eight  hours'  steaming  along  the  Mah- 
mudieh  Canal  (by  means  of  which  Alex- 
andria communicates  with  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile)  carries  the  traveller  to 
the  small  town  of  Atfieh,  thence  to  proceed, 
by  similar  means  of  conveyance,  up  the 
Nile  to  Cairo,  the  modern  capital  of  Egypt. 
Aboukir  Bay,  the  scene  of  Nelson's  great 
victory  in  1798,  lies  a  short  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  Alexandria. 

The  steam-boat  journey  betAveen  Alex- 
andria and  the  Egyptian  capital — now  in 
great  measure  superseded  by  the  speedier 
railway  transit — is  not  inviting.  The  banks 
of  the  Mahmudieh  ("  ugliest  and  most 
wearisome  of  canals,"  as  Lieut.  Burton 
styles  it)  are  fiat  and  unpicturesque,and  those 
of  the  Nile  itself,  within  the  limits  of  the 
delta,  are  scarcely  more  attractive.  Muddy 
waters,  dusty  banks,  a  sand-mist,  a  milky- 
sky,  and  a  glaring  sun — flies  and  mosqui- 
toes in  abundant  swarms — the  squalid  mud 
dwellings  or  hovels  of  the  wretched  Eellah 
population,  with  troops  of  filthy  naked  chil- 
dren and  yelping  dogs — these  go  to  make  up 
the  picture.  At  every  point  where  the 
steamer  comes  in  contact  with  the  shore 
are  crowds  of  beggars,  clamouring  for 
"backsheesh,"  that  eternal  torment  to  the 
traveller  in  Nile-land.  Yet,  monotonous 
though  it  be,  the  scenery  on  the  lower  Nile 
is  not  wholly  uninviting — at  least  to  the 
eye  of  art.  "  The  villages  of  mud  huts,  (says 
Mr.  Bartlett,)  embowered  in  palm-groves 
that  line  the  bank,  with  their  pretty  white, 
minarets  and  their  noisy  babbling  crowd  of 
Fellahs— the  glimpses  of  the  vivid  green 
valley  and  its  yellow  desert  boundary,  like 
life  and  death  in  startling  juxtaposition 
and  contrast—the  sandy  shoals  covered  with 
pelicans  or  ibises  of  brilliant  white  plum- 
age, large  flights  of  white  fowls  and  of 
pigeons  from  the  villages — the  picturesque 
boats  with  their  gay-coloured  passengers — 
the  men  paddling  along  on  rafts  of  water- 
melons or  pottery — the  little  thronged  cafes 
under  the  deep  shade  of  a  grove  of  sycamores 
and  palms — the  creaking  sakias  or  water- 
wheels  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation — all 
form  a  sort  of  slow,  moving  panorama, 
which,  seen  under  a  brilliant  sky,  by  their 
lively  novelty  serve  to  amuse  for  awhile  the 
tedium  of  the  noonday  progress."  * 

s  The  Nile  Boat.    By  W.  H.  Bartlett. 
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In  the  present  day,  however,  the  traveller 
escapes  (and,  in  the  vast  majority  ofcases.no 
doubt  gladly  escapes)  alike  the  endurances 
and  the  delights  of  the  voyage  along  the 
stream  of  the  lower  Nile,  by  means  of  the 
railway,  which  conveys  him  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Cairo  in  much  briefer  time.  He 
passes  beside  the  famous  barrage,  or  dam,  a 
picturesque  though  strangely  inappropri- 
ate (for  gothic  turrets  are  surely  out  of 
place  in  the  land  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
sphinx)  structure  which  crosses  the  river  at 
the  point  of  the  delta,  and  which  was  de- 
signed— in  realization  of  an  idea  originally 
entertained  by  the  first  Napoleon — to  raise 
the  level  of  the  stream  above,  with  a  view  to 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  waters 
over  the  arid  plains  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
barrage,  however,  is  as  yet  a  mere  bridge, 
for  the  gates  are  not  fixed  to  the  work, 
and  the  designs  of  the  engineer  engaged  in 
its  formation  have  not  hitherto  been  com- 
pletely carried  out.  Above  the  barrage,  the 
voyager  by  the  river  proceeds  slowly  on,  un- 
til he  reaches  Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo. 

Rosetta  (15,000  inhabitants)  and  Damietta, 
(20,000  inhabitants,)  at  the  respective  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  are  the  two  other  sea-ports  of 
Egypt;  but  they  are  now  of  little  import- 
ance, most  of  their  trade  having  become 
diverted  to  Alexandria.  The  towns  in  the 
interior  of  Lower  Egypt  are  all  of  small 
size:  Mehallet  (the  capital  of  the  Delta), 
Menouf,  and  Tantuh,  are  among  the  principal. 


Middle  Egypt. — Cairo,  (or  Grand  Cairo,)! 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  largest  city  in 
Africa,  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  about  25  miles  above 
the  head  of  the  Delta.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  groves  of  mimosas  and  palm-trees.  The 
interior  of  the  town  presents  a  bustling  and 
animated  scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental 
manners  and  appearances  are  more  cor- 
rectly preserved,  and  more  vividly  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  than  in  any  other 
great  city  of  the  East  in  the  present  day, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  Here, 
at  least,  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  "West 
have  not  wholly  destroyed  the  charm  of 
Oriental  costumes  and  manners.  "  The  ba- 
zaars of  Cairo  and  Damascus  (says  Mr.  Ken- 
nard)  still  retain,  without  alloy,  that  rich 
vein  of  poetry  and  romance  which  looks  you 
in  the  face  from  out  every  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights." 

The  streets  of  Cairo  are  all  narroAv — many 
of  them  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  two 
camels  passing  abreast ;  but  there  is  one 
magnificent  open  space,  or  square  (the  Esbe- 
kiyeh)  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  besides 
others  of  smaller  extent.  The  bazaars,  which 
are  numerous  and  splendid,  are  well  sup- 
plied with  goods  of  every  description.  Per- 
haps no  Eastern  city  affords  more  numerous 
specimens  of  religious  architecture.  Be- 
tween three   and  four  hundred  mosques — 

1  Properly  Al-Kahira,  or" the  victorious,"  it 
having  been  founded  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of 
Egypt,  a.  ».  970. 

2  Lieut.  Burton:  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah 
and  Mecca. 


some  of  them  stately  piles,  others  ruinous 
hovels, many  new,  more  decaying  and  earth- 
quake-shaken, with  minarets  that  rival  in 
obliquity  the  famous  Pisan  tower, — are  open 
to  the  traveller's  inspection. 

Let  us  transcribe,  from  the  pen  of  a  travel- 
ler upon  whom  we  have  elsewhere  largely 
drawn,  the  following  account  of  a  stroll 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo — always  pic- 
turesque, under  every  variety  of  aspect — by 
night.  "  All  is  squalor  in  the  brilliancy  of 
noon-day.  In  darkness  you  see  nothing  but 
a  mere  silhouette.  Put  when  the  moon  is 
high  in  the  heavens,  with  the  summer  stars 
raining  light  upon  God's  world,  there  is 
something  not  of  earth  in  the  view.  A 
glimpse  at  the  strip  of  pale  blue  sky  above 
scarcely  reveals  '  three  ells  of  breadth  ; '  in 
many  places  the  interval  is  less  ;  here  the 
copings  meet,  and  there  the  outriggings  of 
the  houses  seem  to  be  interlaced.  Now  they 
are  parted  by  a  pencil,  then  by  a  flood  of 
silvery  splendour,  while  under  the  project- 
ing cornices  and  the  huge  hanging  windows 
of  fantastic  wood- work,  supported  by  gi- 
gantic corbels  and  deep  verandahs,*  and 
gateways  huge  enough  for  Behemoth  to  pass 
through,  and  blind  wynds  and  long  cul-de- 
sacs,  lie  patches  of  thick  darkness  made 
visible  by  the  dimmest  of  oil  lights.  The 
arch  is  a  favourite  figure  :  in  one  place  you 
see  it  a  mere  skeleton  of  stone  opening  into 
some  huge  deserted  hall;  in  another,  it  is 
full  of  fretted  stone  and  carved  wood.  Not 
a  line  is  straight,  the  huge  dead  walls  of  the 
mosques  slope  over  their  massy  buttresses, 
and  the  thin  minarets  seem  about  to  fall 
across  your  path.  The  cornices  project 
crookedly  from  the  houses,  and  the  great 
gables  stand  merely  by  force  of  cohesion. 
And  that  the  line  of  beauty  may  not  be 
wanting,  the  graceful  bending  form  of  the 
palm,  on  whose  topmost  feathers,  quivering 
in  the  breeze,  the  moonbeam  glistens,  springs 
from  a  gloomy  mound,  or  from  the  darkness 
of  a  mass  of  houses  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  Briefly,  the  whole  view  is  so  drear, 
so  fantastic,  so  ghostly,  that  it  seems  rather 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  in  such  places 
human  beings  like  ourselves  can  be  born, 
and  live  through  life,  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mand, 'increase  and  multiply,'  and  die."  * 

To  the  westward  of  Cairo,  on  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Nile,  are  the  suburbs  of 
Eostat  (or  Old  Cairo)  and  Boulak,  the  latter 
of  which  constitutes  the  port  of  the  Egyptian 
capital:  including  these  suburbs,  the  total 
population  of  Cairo  is  about  300,000. 

Prom  Old  Cairo,  the  wanderer  in  Nile-laud 
crosses  the  famous  river  to  the  opposite 
village  of  Ghizeh,  upon  its  western  bank, 
and  thence  (beset  at  starting  by  crowds  of 
donkey-boys,  whose  vigorous  importunities 
for  preference  jar  strangely  with  the  more 
poetical  aspect  of  the  scene,  and  wearied — 
as  everywhere  throughout  Egypt — by  cries 
for  backsheesh3)  proceeds  to  visit  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

An  extensive  plain,  seven  miles  in  breadth, 

3  Backsheesh  is  a  fee  or  present  which  the  Arab 
population  of  Egypt  claim  of  the  stranger  on  all 
possible  occasions,  alike  for  services  rendered  by 
themselves,  or  to  them  A  doctor  visits  a  patient 
gratis — the  patient  or  his  servant  will  ask  for  back- 
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has  to  be  crossed  after  leaving  Ghizeh  before 
the  Pyramids  are  reached.  But  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  only  to  be  reached 
by  two  hours  of  hard  donhey-riding,  the 
beholder  might  well  doubt  that  their  dis- 
tance was  greater  than  a  single  mile — so 
great  is  the  clearness  of  the  dry  air  of  Egypt, 
and  so  immense  do  their  figures  stand  out 
in  the  distant  view.  They  seem,  indeed, 
equally  large  from  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
as  from  one.  Arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  seeing  the  enormous 
size  of  the  masses  of  stone  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  sense  of  awe  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  these  edifices — the  greatest 
of  man's  works — is  yet  further  increased. 

The  Pyramids  are  built  upon  a  platform 
of  rock,  which  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  plain.  The  Great  Pyramid  (that 
of  Cheops)  is  480  feet  in  height,  rising  from 
a  base  which  measures  764  feet  each  way, 
and  which  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground ! 
The  second  in  point  of  magnitude  is  456  feet 
high :  the  third  218  feet.  To  the  southward 
of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  are  numerous 
other  structures  of  like  kind,  but  of  smaller 
proportions:  pyramids  occur,  indeed,  at  in- 
tervals along  the  entire  course  of  the  Nile, 
through  both  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

A  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
second  Pyramid  is  the  gigantic  figure  of  the 
Sphinx,  125  feet  in  length — more  wondrous 
and  more  awful  than  all  else  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Though  mutilated  and  defaced,  the 
lonely  Sphinx  still  possesses  a  strange  and 
weird  beauty.  "  Comely  the  creature  is, 
but  the  comeliness  is  not  of  this  world ;  the 
once-worshipped  beast  is  a  deformity  and  a 
monster  to  this  generation  :  and  yet  you  can 
see  that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
fashioned  according  to  some  ancient  mould 
of  beauty — some  mould  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten— forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
forth  Cytherea  from  the  flashing  foam  of 
the  iEgean,  and  in  her  image  created  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law  among 
men  that  the  short  and  proudly- wreathed 
lip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main  con- 
dition of  loveliness  through  all  generations 
to  come.  .Yet  still  there  lives  on  the  race 
of  those  who  were  beautiful  in  the  fashion 
of  the  elder  world,  and  Christian  girls  of 
Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with  the  sad, 
serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  charitable  hand 
with  the  big  pouting  lips,  of  the  very 
Sphinx. 

"  Laugh  and  mock,  if  you  will,  at  the 
worship  of  stone  idols ;  but  mark  ye  this,  ye 
breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard  the 
stone  idol  bears  awful  semblance  of  Deity 
— unchangefulness  in  the  midst  of  change — 
the  same  seeming  will  and  intent,  for  ever 
and  ever  inexorable !  Upon  ancient  dynas- 
ties of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings — upon 
Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ottoman, 
conquerors  —  upon  Napoleon  dreaming  of 
an  Eastern  empire — upon  battle  and  pesti- 
lence—  upon  the  ceaseless  misery  of  the 
Egyptian  race — upon  keen- eyed  travellers, 
Herodotus  yesterday  and  Warburton  to-day 
sheesh  (largesse") ;  you  employ,  pay,  clothe,and  feed 
a  child-  the  father  will  demand  'backsheesh  ;  you 
may  save  the  life  of  an  Arab,  at  the  risk  of  your 
own,  and  he  will  certainly  claim  a  backsheesh. 


— upon  all  and  more  this  unworldly  Sphinx 
has  watched,  and  watched  like  a  Providence 
with  the  same  earnest  eyes,  and  the  same  sad, 
tranquil  mien.  And  we,  we  shall  die,  and 
Islam  wither  away,  and  the  Englishman, 
straining  far  over  to  hold  his  loved  India ,  will 
plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
sit  in  the  seats  of  the  Eaithful,  and  still  that 
sleepless  rock  will  lie  watching  and  watch- 
ing the  works  of  the  new  busy  race,  with 
those  same  sad,  earnest  eyes,  and  the  same 
tranquil  mien  everlasting.  You  dare  not 
mock  at  the  Sphinx."     (JEothen.) 

The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  now  only 
distinguishable  by  a  few  mounds  and  shape"- 
less  heaps  of  ruin,  stood  beside  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
eastward of  the  Pyramids;  the  village  of 
Ilitraheny  now  occupies  a  portion  of  its 
site. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  Faioum  is  the  town 
of  31edinet-el-Faioum,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Arsinoe.  The 
small  towns  of  Benisouef  and  Minieh,  to- 
gether with  numerous  villages,  occur  in  this 
portion  of  Egypt,  and  attract  the  voyager's 
regard  as  he  floats  languidly  along  the 
wondrous  Nile — slowly  and  lazily  advan- 
cing, by  aid  of  the  fluctuating  northerly 
breezes,  against  its  downward  current.  Few 
of  them,  however,  are  of  any  importance,  and 
the  only  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is 
derived  from  their  proximity  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  art. 

Benisouef  (on  the  left  or  western  bank)  is 
the  first  town  of  any  size  that  the  voyager 
reaches  after  leaving  Cairo.  It  presents  the 
usual  picturesque  grouping  of  mosques, 
domes,  and  minarets — common  to  all  eastern 
towns— but,  though  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, is  a  poor  place,  with  very  indifferent 
bazaars.  It  is  here  that  the  road  to  the 
Faioum  valley  leaves  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Minieh,  which  is  considerably  higher  up  the 
stream,  (and  also  on  the  western  bank,)  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bartlett  as  "the  prettiest- 
looking  town  upon  the  Nile."  Date-groves 
interspersed  among  the  buildings,  with  an 
old  white  tomb  beneath  a  sycamore,  aid  the 
pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  its  edifices — many  of  them  clean 
and  respectable-looking. 

A  short  way  above  Minieh,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  are  the  famous  tombs  of  Beni-hassan, 
elaborately  covered  with  paintings  that  re- 
present the  manners  and  customs  of  the  old 
Egyptian  race,  the  colours  preserved  with 
wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing  full  of 
life  and  vigour.  Still  further,  and  the  village 
of  Sheikh  Abadeh  (the  ancient  Antinoopolis) 
is  passed  upon  the  eastern  bank.  After- 
wards comes  the  palm-sheltered  village  of 
El-Kossayr,  and  ere  long  the  precipitous 
heights  of  Jebel  Aboofeyda  look  down  upon 
the  Nile- water  from  the  eastward.  Higher 
up,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is 
Manfaloot — amere  third-rate  town,  of  declin- 
ing importance — soon  after  passing  which 
the  voyager  arrives  at  Siout,  the  chief  place 
in  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  mountain  range 
This  backsheesh  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  alms  or  tri- 
bute, which  the  poor  Arab  believes  himself  entitled 
to  claim  from  every  respectable-looking  person. 
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opposite  to  Manfaloot  arc  the  celebrated 
crocodile-mummy  cases,  amidst  the  sacred 
dust  of  which  the  devout  admirer  of  old 
Egyptian  theology  may,  if  he  chooses  to 
explore  them,  obtain  experience  of  the  plea- 
sures of  half  suffocation. 

Upper  Egypt.— Siout,  the  largest  town  in 
Upper  Egypt,  lies  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
caravans  proceeding  to  the  interior.  The 
town  has  several  handsome  mosques,  and  the 
environs  are  described  as  very  rich  and 
pleasing.  Ekhmlm,  (on  the  east,)  and  Girgeh, 
(on  the  west  bank,)  are  small  towns,  seen  on 
ascending  the  river,  amidst  a  succession  of 
wretched  villages  intermixed  with  groves  of 
date-trees.  Higher  up,  on  the  east  bank,  at 
an  angle  in  the  course  of  the  river,  is  Kenneh, 
and  (a  short  distance  above  it)  Koft,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  Coptos.  The  lat- 
ter was  anciently  the  starting-point  for  an 
extensive  caravan  traffic,  which  proceeded 
thence  across  the  desert  to  the  port  of  Bere- 
nice, on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from,  its  name 
that  of  the  modern  descendants  of  the 
Egyptian  race  (the  Copts)  is  derived.  Be- 
tween Girgeh  and  Kenneh  the  scenery  is  in 
many  places  exceedingly  fine.  The  doom  or 
Theban  palm  here  begins  to  blend  its  fan- 
like foliage  with  that  of  the  date-palm, 
and  adds  to  the  general  richness  of  the  ve- 
getation. Luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
mingled  with  the  sugar-cane  and  various 
leguminous  herbs,  are  seen  in  the  fertile 
plain  that  stretches  beside  the  river's  bank. 
At  the  village  of  Dendera,  a  short  distance 
below  Kenneh,  and  on  the  opposite  bank, 
are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  temple. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  most  celebrated 
and  magnificent  of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Egypt,  commence  at  some  distance  higher 
up  the  river,  and  extend  along  its  banks  on 
either  side  for  a  considerable  distance,  being 
irregularly  scattered  over  an  area  of  nearly 
twenty  square  miles.  The  vast  size,  beauti- 
ful execution,  and  wonderful  preservation, 
of  the  remains  here  presented  to  view,  con- 
sisting of  palaces  and  temples,  colossal 
statues,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  sculptures  of 
various  kinds,  continue  age  after  age  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  and  awe  of  spectators. 
The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those  of 
Karnak  and  Luxor  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  with  the  Memnonium  and  Medinet 
Habou,on  the  western  side.i  A  few  miser- 
able Arabs  dwell  beside  (or  amidst)  these  vast 
and  otherwise  deserted  edifices,  or  find  an 
abode  in  the  sepulchral  caverns  excavated 
in  the  cliffs  of  Gornou — as  a  mass  of  hill  up- 
on the  western  side  of  the  plain  is  termed. 
Their  chief,  if  not  only,  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  derived  from  the  visits  of  travellers, 
to  whom  they  sell  scraps  of  papyrus,  mum- 
my-cases, coins,  and  similar  objects  of  an- 
tiquarian interest — many  of  them  suspici- 
ously modern  in  appearance. 

Two  immense  colossi — one  of  them  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Yocal  Memnon  "  (the 
statue  that,  according  to  ancient  tradition, 

1  The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  of  Karnalc  is 
318  feet  long  by  159  feet  broad,  and  its  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  134  columns  of  70  feet  in  height  and  11 
feet  in  diameter ;   the  approach  to  this  stupend- 


uttered  musical  sounds  when  the  ray 3  of  the 
morning  sun  first  glowed  above  the  eastern 
mountains)— stand,  like  lonely  landmarks, 
hoary,  blackened,  time-worn,  and  defaced, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Theban  plain,  in  front  of 
the  space  between  the  Memnonium  and  the 
mounds  of  Medinet  Habou. 

Behind  the  ruins  upon  the  western  side  of" 
the  Nile,  at  the  end  of  a  long  ravine  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains, are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures. The  entire  extent  of  this  astonish- 
ing succession  of  sepulchral  chambers  and 
passages  is  hollowed  to  a  length  of  320  feet 
into  the  heart  of  the  rock. 

Esneh  and  Edfou,  both  on  the  wrest  bank 
of  the  Nile,  are  small  towns  lying  above 
Thebes  ;  each  of  them  possesses  the  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  an  ancient  and  rock-cut 
temple.  Esneh  has  formed,  of  late  years, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  famous  Ghawazee, 
or  dancing-girls — banished  from  Cairo  dur- 
ing the  later  period  of  Mohammed  Ali's 
rule.  Higher  up,  at  a  place  where  the  val- 
ley is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  a  range 
of  mountains  called  Jcbel  Silsilis,  are  vast 
quarries  of  sandstone,  whence  the  ancient 
Egyptians  procured  a  great  portion  of  the 
materials  employed  in  their  wonderful 
structures.  Still  further  up  the  valley,  (here 
contracted  to  a  mere  ravine,)  upon  the  east 
bank,  is  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene,  which 
lies  immediately  below  the  first  cataract, 
and  is  the  frontier-town  of  Egypt.  In  the 
river,  opposite  to  Assouan,  is  the  small  is- 
land of  Elephantine,  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  a  few  miles  further  south  the 
still  smaller  island  of  Philae,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  and  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  majestic  temples,  intermixed  with  dense 
and  beautiful  foliage.  Between  these  two 
islands  the  Nile  dashes  in  rapid  eddies  and 
torrents  over  the  assemblage  of  granitic 
rocks  and  islets  which  forms  the  first  cata- 
ract. 

The  desert  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Nile  is  frequented  by  a  few  tribes  of 
wandering  Arabs.  The  town  of  Suez,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  has  been 
described  in  a  prior  page  (502-3).  The  road  be- 
tween Suez  and  Cairo  passes  along  the  north- 
ern foot  of  a  range  of  hills  which  extend  the 
whole  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  they 
bear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  the 
name  of  the  Mokattam  Mountains.— Cosseir, 
a  small  trading  port  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  communicates  by  a  road  across  the 
desert  with  the  town  of  Kenneh,  on  the 
Nile.  Further  south,  also  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
port  of  Berenice,  whence  in  the  times  of 
the  Ptolemies  (between  the  first  and  fourth 
centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era)  the  rich 
produce  of  the  Eastern  world  was  transmit- 
ted to  Coptos,  on  the  Nile. 

The  Libyan  Desert,  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  contains  four  considerable  oases,  all  of 
ous  structure  is  through  an  avenue  of  colossal 
sphinxes,  which  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  connects  the  remains  at  Karnak  with  those  of 
Luror. 
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which  are  included  within  the  Egyptian 
territory.  The  largest  of  them,  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  Oasis,  is  situated  to 
the  westward  of  Thebes ;  it  contains  the 
town  of  El-Kharjeh,  which  has  about  2000 
inhabitants.  The  "Western  Oasis  (or  Wah 
el-Dahkel)  lies  in  the  same  parallel,  but 
further  to  the  westward.  The  Lesser  Oasis, 
or  "Wah  el-Bahryeh,  is  further  north,  and  to 
the  S.  "W.  of  the  valley  of  Faioum.  The 
fourth  is  the  Oasis  of  Sywah,  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  west,  (lat.  29° 
12',  long.  26°  13',)  which  contains  the  cele- 
brated Fountain  of  the  Sun,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion,  one  of  the  most  renowned  oracles 
of  antiquity. 

In  the  desert  to  the  southward  of  Alex- 
andria is  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes, 
wnich  runs  in  a  south-east  and  north-west 
direction,  and  contains  several  small  shal- 
low lakes  or  pools  impregnated  with  carbon- 
ate of  soda ;  its  only  inhabitants  are  a  few 
Greek  monks,  who  possess  four  convents. 
Parallel  to  this  valley,  and  to  the  south- 
west of  it,  is  the  JBahr-bela-ma,  or  river 
without  water,  the  dry  and  sandy  bed  of  a 
ravine  Avhich  maybe  traced  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  desert,  and  which  seems  to 
mark  the  ancient  and  now  deserted  course 
of  a  stream. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants.— The  population  of  Egypt 
does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  millions  ; 
seven-eighths  of  these  are  of  Arabic  descent, 
and  the  remainder  embrace  Copts,  Turks, 
Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
Franks  (that  is,  Europeans  of  various  na- 
tions). The  Copts,  who  are  now  few  in 
number,  dwell  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  are 
generally  employed  in  offices  of  trust,  as 
secretaries,  clerks,  or  accountants.  The  Ar- 
menians and  Jews  are  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most  useful 
and  industrious  portions  of  the  population, 
the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  money-changers, 
jewellers,  brokers,  &c.  But  neither  of  these 
classes  are  numerous,  and  the  Jews  are  al- 
most confined  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs 
are  engaged  as  fellahs  or  husbandmen,  and 
their  social  condition  is  of  a  very  low  grade  ; 
they  are  generally  poor,  apathetic,  and 
sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  indolence — 
qualities  which  have  doubtless  resulted 
from  the  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  which  they  have  suffered.  Those  of 
them  who  reside  in  the  towns,  and  are  en- 
gaged as  artisans  and  shopkeepers,  exhibit  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence,  but  credulity 
and  fondness  for  frivolous  amusements  are 
their  chief  characteristics.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  their  professional  or  religious  duties, 
they  are  generally  found  in  the  coffee- 
houses, listening  to  story-tellers,  or  in 
places  of  public  resort,  where  mountebanks, 
jugglers,  serpent-charmers,  and  dancing- 
girls,  are  performing.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tinual draft  of  young  men  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  army  maintained  by  the  late  ruler  of ; 
Egypt,  (Mohammed  Ali,)  the  excess  of  the 


female  above  the  male  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation had  of  late  years  become  dispropor- 
tionately great,  and  in  many  parts  of  Egypt 
it  was  at  one  time  scarcely  possible  to  find 
an  able-bodied  man  left  in  the  villages;  but 
this  evil  has  now  in  some  measure  abated. 

Industrial  jnirsuits. — Egypt  is  strictly  an 
agricultural  country.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
in  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  a 
wretched  system  of  agriculture,  (or  rather 
notwithstanding  the  almost  total  absence  of 
agriculture,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,) 
a  large  surplus  of  produce  is  raised  in  ordi- 
nary years. 

In  Egypt,  wherever  water  can  be  had,  an 
abundant  vegetation  springs  up,  and  the 
chief  care  of  the  cultivator  is  therefore  be- 
stowed on  the  irrigation  of  the  soil.  The 
annual  rise  of  the  Nile  is  the  principal  and 
almost  sole  means  of  irrigation :  when  the 
waters  of  the  river  retire  within  their  pro- 
per bed,  the  seed  is  thrown  on  the  softened 
and  fertilized  soil,  and  an  abundant  crop 
generally  ensues.  In  those  parts  which  the 
inundation  does  not  reach,  the  water  is 
raised  from  the  river  by  means  of  water- 
wheels,  or  sakias,  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction, and  distributed  over  the  fields;  it 
is  then  retained  in  the  numerous  ditches 
and  artificial  channels,  by  the  aid  of  dams, 
and  preserved  or  distributed  as  occasion  may 
require. 

During  the  inundation  (or  at  the  time  of 
high  Nile)  Egypt  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  inland  sea ;  only  the  mounds  of  rising 
ground,  upon  which  the  villages  are  built, 
and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  then  appear  above 
water,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  chiefly  carried  on  in  boats.  Shortly 
after  the  waters  have  retired,  the  land 
is  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  whole 
country  resembles  a  fertile  meadow,  which 
appearance  it  retains  up  to  the  time  of  har- 
vest (between  the  months  of  February  and 
June) :  on  the  termination  of  the  harvest 
the  aspect  is  replaced  by  that  of  a  parched, 
arid,  and  sandy  soil,  which  it  retains  until 
the  Nile  has  again  risen  above  the  limits  of 
its  proper  bed.  Hence,  said  Amrou,  the 
Arab  conqueror  of  Egypt,  describing  to  the 
Caliph  Omar  the  riches  of  his  new  acquisi- 
tion, "  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned 
with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald,  and 
the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest." 

The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  in  Egypt 
are  grain  and  cotton ;  dhourrah  (a  kind  of 
millet)  is  the  most  considerable  article  of 
produce,  but  wheat,  maize,  and  rice,  are  also 
grown.  The  culture  of  the  cotton-plant  has 
greatly  extended  of  late  years,  and  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  late  pasha.  About 
a  fourth  part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  occu- 
pied with  flax,  sugar,  dates,  hemp,  coffee, 
saffron,  tobacco,  and  the  mulberry-tree — 
large  plantations  of  which  have  also  been 
made  within  recent  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  produce  of  silk.  Fruits  (includ- 
ing the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  and 
date)  are  generally  plentiful,  and  the  valley 
of  Faioum  is  famed  for  its  produce  of  roses, 
from  which  rose-water  is  abundantly  dis- 
tilled. 
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The  amount  of  manufacturing  industry  is 
not  considerable,  nor  has  Egypt  the  natural 
requirements  for  a  manufacturing  country, 
since  it  furnishes  neither  coal  nor  iron.  The 
use  of  foreign  machinery  was  extensively 
introduced  by  the  late  pasha,  but  his  at- 
tempts to  encourage  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures have  not  been  productive  of  any 
permanent  results.  Coarse  linen  goods, how- 
ever, are  made  in  many  of  the  towns,  to- 
gether with  carpets  and  silk  handkerchiefs. 
The  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extensive,  and 
the  manufacture  of  jars  and  porous  earthen- 
ware is  an  important  branch  of  industry, — 
chiefly  carried  on  at  the  town  of  Kenneh,  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Egypt  has  greatly 
extended  within  a  recent  period,  and  the 
opening  of  the  over-land  route  to  India  has 
to  some  extent  made  this  country  in  modern 
times  (as  it  was  in  ancient)  the  high  road  of 
commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  exports  of  Egypt  to  European  countries 
consist  of  cotton,  (which  forms  by  far  the 
most  important  item,)  rice,  wheat,  indigo, 
opium,  coffee,  gums,  and  linseed  ;  in  return 
for  which  the  manufactures  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  are  imported,  together 
with  machinery,  metals,  timber,  wines, 
spirits,  hardware,  and  trinkets,  llicc,  opium, 
indigo,  and  drugs,  are  supplied  to  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  the  Greek  islands,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Levant.  Alexandria  is  the  great 
seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Central  Africa  is  very  con- 
siderable, and,  by  means  of  this,  gold-dust, 
ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  slaves,  are 
brought  from  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  slave-market  of  Cairo  is  the  chief  source 
whence  the  countries  lying  round  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  are  supplied. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  an  hereditary 
pashalic,  under  the  successors  of  the  late 
Mohammed  Ali,  but  owning  a  nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey.    Egypt 


owes  its  importance  in  modern  times  en- 
tirely to  the  energies  of  the  late  pasha, 
whose  active  and  vigorous  administration 
reformed  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  had  laboured  during  centuries  of 
Turkish  misrule,  introduced  order  and  se- 
curity of  property  where  formerly  there  had 
been  injustice  and  anarchy,  and  called  into 
existence  many  institutions  (based  upon 
European  models)  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  improving  and  progressive  con- 
dition of  society.  He  founded  schools,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals,  established  workshops, 
factories,  and  arsenals,  built  ships,  made 
roads  and  canals,  and  rendered  travelling 
through  the  deserts  adjacent  to  his  domin- 
ions (previously  attended  with  the  greatest 
danger)  as  practicable  and  as  safe  as  jour- 
neying in  the  most  civilized  countries  of 
Europe.  But  all  this  was  accomplished  by 
a  disastrous  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  in  many  cases  by  a  fearful  sa- 
crifice of  human  life,  while  the  wars  in  which 
ke  was  almost  continually  engaged  helped 
to  exhaust  the  revenues  of  Egypt,  and  to 
carry  off  large  numbers  of  the  male  popula- 
tion. Added  to  which,  the  monopolizing 
system  pursued  by  the  pasha  in  reference 
to  every  department  of  industry  prevented 
his  improvements  from  realizing  their  due 
effect,  and  interfered  with  the  natural  course 
of  trade.  The  opening  of  the  over-land  route 
to  India  has,  however,  given  Egypt  a  degree 
of  importance  in  relation  to  European  na- 
tions (and  especially  in  reference  to  Britain) 
which  must  prevent  its  being  allowed  to 
relapse  into  the  weakened  and  almost  bar- 
barous condition  from  which  it  was  raised 
by  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Egypt 
are  folloAvers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ; 
but  the  Copts  are  Christians,  under  the  spi- 
ritual government  of  a  patriarch,  resident  at 
Cairo. 
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NUBIA  AND  ABYSSINIA. 


Those  portions  of  the  Nile  countries  that 
are  situated  above  Egypt  need  not  detain 
us  long.  •  Thinly  populated,  and  the  inhab- 
itants (at  least  in  Abyssinia)  for  the  most 
part  addicted  tc  barbarous  pursuits,  and  de- 
voted to  habits  of  rapine  and  plunder,  neither 
in  their  present  condition  nor  in  their  re- 
mains of  a  former  period  do  they  possess  the 
interest  that  belongs  to  Egypt.  The  voy- 
ager up  the  Nile  sometimes,  indeed,  prolongs 
his  journey  above  the  cataracts  of  Assouan, 
for  the  sake  of  gazing  upon  the  temples  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity  that  lend  interest 
to  the  first  few  days  of  his  journey  within 
the  Nubian  portion  of  the  river- valley  ;  but 
he  seldom  ventures  further  than  the  second 
cataract,  and  even  ere  reaching  that  the  ob- 
jects of  attraction  become  fewer  and  more 
distant  from  one  another. 


Natural  features,  4fc— Nubia  extends  south- 
ward from  Egypt  to  about  the  11th  degree 
of  latitude,  where  it  borders  upon  Abyssinia : 
upon  the  east,  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea — 
upon  the  west,  the  sands  of  the  Libyan 
Desert — form  its  boundaries. 

In  Nubia,  as  in  Egypt,  the  river  and  the 
desert  form  the  principal  features  of  the 
country.  But  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  here 
narrowed  to  a  mere  ravine,  and  the  strip  of 
cultivable  land  along  its  banks  is  propor- 
tionately diminished:  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
the  sands  of  the  desert  come  close  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  river.  The  southern  part  of 
Nubia,  however,  is  an  elevated  tract  of  more 
varied  character,  and  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  (which  are 
within  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains) 
consist  of  vast  plains  or  savannahs,  alter- 
nating with  forests  of  immense  extent. 

The  Nubian  Desert,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Nile,  consists  of  rocky  hills,  divided  by 
the  beds  of  ravines  which  are  dry  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  desert  of 
Bahioucla  (a  portion  of  the  great  desert-re- 
gion which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile)  is  of  less  sterile  character,  and  contains 
some  wells  of  good  water— though  in  small 
quantity. 

Within  Nubia  the  Nile  does  not  overflow 
its  banks,  as  in  Egypt,  owing  to  their  greater 
height  above  the  level  of  its  bed;  and,  as 
scarcely  any  rain  falls  within  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  the  irrigation  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  artificial  means.  Through- 
out the  Nile  valley,  indeed,  the  water  is 
raised  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  ad- 
joining land,  either  by  means  of  the  sakia, 
or  the  shadoof.  The  monotonous  sigh  of  the 
one,  and  the  creak  of  the  other,  of  these  im- 
plements, are  among  the  first  things  to  which 
the  voyager  up  the  great  river  becomes  ac- 
customed. The  former— the  sakia — is  a  broad 
1  African  Wanderings. 


wheel  worked  by  a  buffalo,  and  around 
which  a  number  of  jars  are  attached,  the 
successive  revolutions  of  the  wheel  alter- 
nately filling  these  jars,  as  they  dip  into  the 
river,  and  emptying  their  contents  into  a 
channel  whence  it  becomes  distributed  over 
the  adjacent  fields.  These  water-wheels 
are  more  common  in  Nubia  than  in  Egypt. 
In  the  former,  a  man's  wealth  indicates 
itself  by  his  owning  more  sakias  than  his 
neighbour,  and  their  lazy,  droning  sound 
soothes  the  traveller  as  he  floats  through 
the  dreamy  Nile-land,  beneath  the  burning 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  shadoof,  which 
is  most  commonly  employed  in  Upper  Egypt, 
consists  merely  of  a  pole  and  bucket,  worked 
across  a  hoi'izontal  bar  supported  upon  two 
pillars  of  wood.  It  is  worked  by  hand,  and 
the  toil  which  it  involves  constitutes  one  of 
heaviest  labours  of  the  Egyptian  or  Nubian 
peasant.  The  use  of  the  shadoof,  according 
to  Sir  Gardner  "Wilkinson,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  Moses. 

The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Nubia 
(especially  of  the  northern  portion,  between 
the  limits  of  the  tropical  rains  and  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier)  is  intensely  hot  and  dry. 
Among  the  productions  of  nature  the  most 
common  are  the  acacia,  mimosa,  and  date- 
palm,  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Nile-valley  : 
in  the  forests  further  to  the  southward  the 
ebony-tree  is  abundant.  The  sugar-cane 
abounds  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  is 
not  cultivated.  The  senna-plant  is  common, 
and  its  produce  is  exported. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Nubia,  which 
falls  within  the  influence  of  the  tropical 
rains,  exhibits  an  aspect  wholly  different  | 
from  the  greater  part  of  this  arid  land.  The 
combined  heat  and  moisture  cause  vegeta-  j 
tion  to  spring  up  here  with  almost  incredi- 
ble  rapidity.  The  forests  in  this  region 
are  of  vast  extent,  and  animal  life  is  deve-  ; 
loped  within  their  recesses  in  equal  luxuri- 
ance. "  The  chaaba,  or  forest,  (says  Werne,) 
extends  from  the  Atbara  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
upwards  to  Habesh.  It  is  the  abode  of  un- 
numbered elephants,  many  of  whose  im- 
mense spinal  joint-bones  we  found  lying 
among  the  grass,  of  rhinoceroses,  lions, 
generally  without  manes,  tigers,  hyenas, 
giraffes,  gazelles,  large  antelopes,  wild  asses, 
wolves,  cats,  etc.,  and  immense  numbers  of 
most  venomous  snakes.  From  fear  of  these 
no  Arab  will  at  night  move  outside  his 
seriba.  To  form  a  clear  and  broad  path,  l 
such  as  the  Romans  cut  through  the  German 
forests,  through  this  overgrown  and  dense 
wilderness,  would  require  many  thousand 
European  axes."l  The  howling  of  troops  of 
hyenas  disturbs  horribly  the  repose  of  the 
traveller  whose  lot  it  is  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  villages  of  Belad-  Soudan,  as  this  range  of 
country  is  called  by  the  Arabs. 

Inhabitants.  —  The  people  of  Nubia  em- 
brace many  different  tribes,  the  majority  of 
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whom  are  described  as  being  naturally  a 
fine,  strong,  hardworking,  and  industrious 
race — superior  in  social  qualities  to  the  de- 
pressed and  degraded  fellah  population  of 
Egypt,  though  in  a  very  rude  condition  of 
life.  Their  villages  are  merely  a  poor  col- 
lection of  huts,  built  of  mud,  and  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  but  over 
even  the  poorest  of  them  there  hangs  an  air 
of  greater  cleanliness  and  comfort  than  is 
the  case  in  Egypt.  A  cloth  cap  and  a  slight 
woollen  mantle,  or  cotton  shirt,  form  almost 
their  only  apparel.  Towards  the  upper  or 
southern  parts  of  the  country  the  proper 
Nubians  become  mixed  with  nations  of  Ne- 
gro descent,  and  in  the  south  and  south- 
west are  pure  negro  tribes. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Nubians 
are  few  and  simple :  dhourra  is  almost  the 
only  grain  cultivated,  and,  with  the  fruit  of 
the  date,  forms  the  chief  article  of  subsist- 
ence. Some  tobacco  is  also  grown.  Sheep 
are  numerous,  and  the  camel  is  abundantly 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  A  few  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  with  mats  of  cane,  and 
cooking  utensils,  are  the  only  articles  of 
manufacture. 

The  commerce  of  Nubia  is  almost  wholly 
a  transit  trade,  the  caravans  which  exchange 
the  merchandise  of  Egypt  for  the  gold-dust, 
ivory,  and  slaves,  of  Central  Africa,  neces- 
sarily passing  through  this  territory.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is  the  most  important,  slave- 
hunting  expeditions  being  fitted  out  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  un- 
natural and  iniquitous  pursuit. 

Divisions,  Towns,  %c— Nubia  has  never 
formed  any  one  state,  but  embraced  numer- 
ous small  native  kingdoms,  each  under  its 
own  sovereign  or  chieftain,  the  limits  of 
whose  authority  were  in  some  instances  con- 
fined to  a  single  town  or  a  few  adjoining 
villages.  Of  late  years  the  whole  country 
has  been  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  rules  it  by  means  of  a 
viceroy, resident  at  Khartoom.  The  govern- 
ment is  strictly  a  military  despotism,  a 
heavy  tribute  to  the  pasha  being  exacted 
from  the  native  authorities,  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  upon  the  date-groves,  the  use  of  the 
water-wheels,  the  camels  and  other  cattle, 
with  a  monopoly  of  all  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  country. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Nubia  are  Moham- 
medans in  religion, but  the  negro  nations  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  country  are  chiefly 
pagans. 

Above  the  Egyptian  frontier,  a  succession 
of  villages  and  date-groves  extend  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  but  there  are  few  places 
of  much  importance,  and  no  towns  of  any 
magnitude.  Dor,  a  small  town  on  the  east 
bank,  is  among  the  first  places  that  attracts 
notice.  Ebsambool,  (or  Aboo-Simbel,  so  vari- 
ously is  the  name  written  by  different 
travellers,,)  a  short  way  higher  up,  is  on  the 
west  bank,  and  demands  the  traveller's  more 
prolonged  regard,  from  its  magnificent 
temple,  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  ruins  of  Nubia,  and  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Thebes,  of  all  those  throughout 
the  Nile  valley.  The  temple  of  Ebsambool 
consists  of  two  buildings,  both  fronting  the 
river,  and,  as  usual,  carved  out  of  the  solid 


rock.  Colossal  statues  of  Barneses  the  Great, 
from  whose  time  the  temple  dates,  adorn 
the  exterior  facades,  while  within,  as  usual 
in  Nile-land,  are  elaborate  frescoes  that 
pi'esent,  in  vivid  tableaus,  the  deeds  of  the 
Egyptian  conqueror. 

A  short  distance  above  Ebsambool  the 
traveller  reaches  the  Second  Cataract,  or 
"Wady  Haifa,  as  it  is  termed.  Nothing  of 
importance  occurs  to  attract  notice  thence 
upwards  to  the  Third  Cataract,  above  which, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
town  of  New  Dongola,  (6000  inhabitants,)  a 
thriving  place,  with  bazaars  supplied  from 
Cairo.  Old  Dongola,  further  up  the  stream, 
upon  the  opposite  bank,  has  been  covered  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  sand,  and  is  chiefly 
in  ruins. 

Near  the  village  of  Meraweh,  (upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,)  on  an  eminence 
called  Jebel  Eerkel,  are  several  temples  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  together  with  a  range  of 
seventeen  small  pyramids  ;  and  at  El-Bellal, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  are  several  pyramids 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  though  still  very 
inferior  in  size  to  the  vast  structures  of 
Egypt. — The  town  of  Shendy,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  Sixth  Cataract, 
is  a  considerable  mart  for  slaves.  Near 
Shendy,  to  the  north-eastward,  the  numer- 
ous pyramids  and  ruined  temple  of  El- 
Bekrauwiyah  perhaps  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Meroe.  The  island  and  king- 
dom of  Meroe,  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  comprehended  the 
space  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara 
river,  (the  Astapus  and  Astaboras  of  clas- 
sical geography) —  a  tract  of  country  over 
which  ruins  of  temples  and  other  ancient 
edifices  are  abundantly  scattered.  It  is  not 
an  island  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
though  nearly  enclosed  by  the  rivers  above 
named.  The  buildings  found  here  do  not 
appear  entitled  to  claim  so  remote  an  an- 
tiquity as  those  of  Egypt,  and  they  exhibit, 
both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  an  in- 
ferior style  of  art. 

Khartoom,  situated  on  the  Blue  Nile,  a 
short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the 
Bahr  el-Abiad,has  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  now  the  largest  town  in  Nubia  ;  its 
importance,  however,  is  of  modern  date,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made 
(in  1830)  the  residence  of  the  Egyptian 
governor  of  Soudan.  Khartoom  has  con- 
siderable traffic,  being  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  slave-caravans  from  all  parts  of  the 
adjacent  country.  —  Sennaar,  on  the  Blue 
Nile,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  is  now  decayed,  and  has 
scarcely  more  than  4000  inhabitants. — The 
only  sea-port  of  Nubia  is  Souakin,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea :  it  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  possesses  some  trade — chiefly 
in  slaves. 

To  the  south-west  of  Nubia  is  Kordofan, 
a  country  situated  to  the  westward  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
pasha.  It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  small 
oases :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroes, 
partially  occupied  in  agriculture.  The  prin- 
cipal people,  however,  are  the  slave-mer- 
chants:  the  chief  town  is  called  El-Obeid. 
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The  province  of  Fazoklo,  on  the  Abyssinian 
frontier,  and  lying  along  the  course  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  is  also  tributary  to  the  pasha. 


SECTION    II. — ABYSSINIA. 

Natural  features.  —  Abyssinia  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  Nubia,  and  extends  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
over  the  upper  basins  of  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Atbara.  Its  southern  and  western  limits 
are  fluctuating,  and  admit  of  no  precise  de- 
finition, but  the  whole  country  probably 
embraces  an  area  of  not  less  than  200,000 
square  miles. 

Abyssinia  consists  of  an  alternation  of 
plateaus  and  high  mountain-chains  :  the 
table-lands  are  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
which  lie  between  vast  walls  of  perpen- 
dicular rock.  These  ravines  are  travers- 
ed by  numerous  torrents,  the  waters  of 
which  contribute  to  swell  the  stream  of 
the  Nile.  In  many  cases  the  rivers  form 
waterfalls  of  great  depth,  and  in  this  as  well 
as  in  several  other  respects  the  external 
features  of  the  country  are  those  of  an 
Alpine  region. 

Next  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the 
most  important  river  of  Abyssinia  is  the 
Hawash,  (near  the  eastern  frontier,)  which 
has  a  course  of  240  miles  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  is  finally  lost  in  a  marshy 
lake :  its  banks  are  throughout  marked  by 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  large  lake  of 
Dembea,  and  also  the  salt  lake  of  Assal, 
have  been  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Iron,  copper,  sulphur,  coal,  and  salt,  are 
among  the  mineral  productions  of  Abyssinia, 
but  the  first  and  last  are  the  only  ones 
turned  to  any  profitable  account.  The 
climate  is  intensely  hot  in  the  lower  plains 
and  valleys,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  the  upland  plains  have  a 
moderate  and  delightful  temperature.  The 
rains,  which  occur  between  the  months  of 
June  and  September,  fall  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  swell  the  torrents  that  pour  down 
the  mountain- sides.  Both  domestic  and 
wild  animals  are  very  numerous. 

Inhabitants.— -The  people  of  Abyssinia  em- 
brace many  distinct  tribes  and  races,  most 
of  whom  are  in  an  extremely  rude  and  bar- 
barous condition.  The  most  poAverful  of 
these  in  the  present  day  are  the  Galla,  a 
savage  race  who  have  overrun  all  the  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  possess  some  of  its  finest  provinces. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  central  and  northern 
provinces  are  a  superior  race  to  the  Galla, 
both  physically  and  socially,  and  resemble 
in  feature  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

Nearly  all  the  Abyssinians  vary  in  colour 
between  a  dark  and  a  yellowish  brown:  the 
only  people  of  black  complexion  are  the 
negroes,  who  are  all  slaves.  The  Galla, 
and  also  other  tribes,  are  brave  and  skilful 
warriors;  but  in  dress,  manners,  and  ordi- 
nary modes  of  life,  the  Abyssinians  exhibit 
a  coarse,  low,  and  barbarous  condition  of 
society.  Among  other  savage  practices, 
that  of  eating  raw  flesh  (while  yet  warm 
and  quivering  with  life)  at  their  feasts,  is 
one  of  the  most  revolting.    The  little  value  I 


set  upon  human  life  is  another  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  barbarous  condition  of  the 
Abyssinians.  The  dead  bodies  of  criminals 
and  others  are  left  in  the  streets,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  and  hyenas. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia  profess 
the  Christian  religion,  which  is  here,  how- 
ever, obscured  by  superstitious  and  ignorant 
ceremonies,  and  exercises  little  influence 
on  their  conduct.  In  some  of  the  provinces, 
the  Mohammedan  worship  prevails :  the 
Galla  are  pagans.  There  are  likewise  a  few 
Jews  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  total  population  of  Abyssinia  is  esti- 
mated at  between  three  and  four  millions. 

Industrial  pursuits. — Most  parts  of  Abys- 
sinia are  extremely-  fertile,  and  the  soil 
furnishes  spontaneously  many  of  the  finest 
vegetable  productions  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Millet,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  a  grain 
called  teff,  are  all  grown.  The  bread  made 
from  the  latter,  which  is  a  weak  herbaceous 
plant,  yielding  a  small  seed,  is  a  favourite 
article  of  food.  Flax  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated to  a  small  extent.  Fruits  and  veget- 
ables are  abundant,  and  the  vine  is  reared 
in  some  districts.  The  coffee-plant,  which 
is  native  to  the  country,  is  also  cultivated: 
the  sugar-cane  grows  in  the  low  grounds, 
but  its  stalk  is  merely  chewed,  the  art  of 
making  sugar  being  unknown. 

The  domestic  animals  embrace  horses, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  mules,  and  asses.  Im- 
mense herds  of  oxen  are  met  with  in  the 
plains,  and  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  horns  of  prodigious  size. 

The  making  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  are  all  practised, 
— though  only  on  a  limited  scale.  Sword- 
blades,  knives,  scissors,  and  spear-heads, 
with  other  descriptions  of  hardware,  are 
also  made,  and  (notwithstanding  their  bar- 
barism in  other  respects)  the  Galla  exhibit 
in  these  arts  a  skill  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  Abyssinian  nations. 

The  commerce  of  the  country—once  con- 
siderable—has been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
state  of  anarchy  in  which  it  has  long  been 
placed,  and  the  continual  prevalence  of  in- 
ternal warfare.  Gold,  ivory,  and  slaves, 
are  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
carpets  and  silks  from  Persia;  and  some 
articles  of  European  manufacture  (including 
velvets  and  French  broad-cloths,  with  glass 
beads  and  other  ornaments  from  Venice) 
find  their  way  hither  through  the  medium 
of  Egypt. 

Natural  divisions :  Towns.— Abyssinia  was 
formerly  a  poAverful  kingdom,  but  has  long 
since  been  broken  up  into  several  independ- 
ent states,  each  under  distinct  chiefs,  whose 
power  depends  wholly  on  the  success  of 
their  arms.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Tigre,  Amhara,  and  Shoa,  the 
last  of  which  (situated  towards  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country)  is  at  present  the 
most  powerful  and  important. 

The  town  of  Adowa  (8000  inhabitants)  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Tigre,  standing 
upon  a  plain  which  is  elevated  upwards  of 
6000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the  line  of 
route  between  Gondar(the  capital  of  Amhara) 
and  the  port  of  Massowah,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
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and  hence  commands  some  caravan  trade. 
— At  Axoum,  situated  to  the  "W.  by  S.  of 
Adowa,  are  some  ancient  ruins,  among 
which  is  an  obelisk  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship, sixty  feet  in  height. — Antalo,  in  the 
same  province,  with  about  one  thousand 
houses,  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  of 
Tigre. — Massowah,  situate  on  a  small  island 
upon  the  western  shore  of  the  lied  Sea, 
carries  on  the  chief  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  and  nominally  belongs  to  the  pasha 
of  Egypt. — Upon  the  mainland,  nearly  op- 
posite to  Massowah,  is  the  town  of  Arkeeko, 
a  small  and  miserable  place,  under  the  rule 
of  a  native  chief,  who  claims  jurisdiction 
over  the  adjacent  island. 

Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara,  (6000  in- 
habitants,) stands  in  a  fine  plain  to  the 
northward  of  Lake  Dembea,  at  a  height  of 
7600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  formerly 
of  much  larger  size,  and  greater  import- 
ance, than  at  present. — Ankobar,  the  chief 
town  of  Shoa,lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  towards  the  basin  of 
the  Hawash:  it  is  a  small  place,  with  a 
good  market  for  cattle,  and  a  population 
which  fluctuates  between  five  and  fifteen 
thousand,  with  the,  absence  or  presence  of 
the  court. 

To  the  south  of  Abyssinia  are  several 
semi-barbarous  and  little-known  countries, 
in  many  of  which  the  Galla  are  the  ruling 
people.  These  territories  appear  to  re- 
semble Abyssinia  in  most  of  their  natural 
features,  consisting  principally  of  high  un- 
dulating plains  and  mountain-masses,  tra- 
versed by  numerous  streams.  The  rainy 
season  is  here  earlier  than  in  Abyssinia  ; 
the  rains  commence  in  April,  and  the  rivers 
are  full  by  the  month  of  June.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  countries  is  the  kingdom 
of  Enarea,  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
woods  of  coffee.  These  woods  are  described 
as  containing  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter — a  size 
far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  else- 
where. The  people  of  Enarea  manufacture 
cloths  with  ornamented  borders,  and  display 
much  skill  in  making  daggers  and  other 
weapons,  the  ivory  handles  of  which  are 
tastefully  inlaid  with  silver;  they  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  civilized  of  all 
the  Galla  nations. 1 

Our  knowledge  of  these  regions  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  perfect,  and  the  border-lands 
of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia  are  still  in  great 
measure  the  domain  of  fable.  The  people  of 
Belad  Soudan  (says  Werne)  speak  of  aBelad- 
el-Kelb,  or  Dog-land,  the  women  in  which  are 
not  disfigured,  but  where  the  men  have  dogs' 
faces,  feet  with  claws,  and  tails  like  asses  ; 
they  cannot  speak,  but  the  women  readily 
understand  what  the  men  mean  by  the  wag- 
ging of  their  tails !  The  limits  of  this 
strange  region,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
fixed  by  the  measuring-line  of  the  surveyor, 
and  even  its  direction  appears  to  fluctuate  ; 
at  one  time  this  "  Land  of  Dogs  "  is  said  to 
be  on  the  frontiers  of  Habesh,  (i.  e.  Abys- 
sinia,) at  another  on  those  of  Darfour;  now 
at  Felatta,  and  so  on. 


THE  SAHARA,  OR  DESERT. 

The  chief  natural  features  of  that  vast 
and  arid  region  which  stretches  across  the 
entire  African  continent,  between  the  Nile 
and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  de- 
scribed in  our  general  sketch  of  the  physical 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  globe  (p.  649). 

The  only  valuable  produce  of  the  desert 
is  salt,  vast  rocks  of  which  occur  in  its 
western  division.  In  the  more  completely 
sterile  tracts,  both  vegetable  and  animal 
life  are  almost  unknown  ;  but  the  date-palm 
flourishes  in  the  few  and  distant  oases.  The 
lion,  panther,  hyena,  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, roam  over  the  outskirts  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  ostrich  and  antelope  penetrate 
the  tracts  which  lie  further  in  its  interior, 
their  swiftness  of  foot  enabling  them  to 
reach  with  comparative  facility  the  distant 
watering-places. 

In  the  middle  of  this  region,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Tripoli,  is  the  large  territory  of 
Fezzan,  which,  although  destitute  of  rivers, 
yet  has  numerous  springs, and  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  waste 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oasis.  Abundance  of 
water  is  found  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  means 
of  irrigation  thus  obtained  are  sufficient  for 
the  growth  of  corn,  with  herbs  and  vegeta- 
bles, besides  whole  forests  of  the  date-palm. 

The  chief  commercial  intercourse  between 
Northern  and  Central  Africa  lies  through 
Fezzan,  and  numerous  caravans  from  Tri- 
poli (on  the  Mediterranean  coast)  traverse 
this  territory  on  their  way  to  the  interior  ; 
yet  so  monotonous  and  dreary  is  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  and  so  destitute  are  portions 
of  it  of  anything  like  a  beaten  track,  that 
small  pyramids  of  stones  (collected  with 
facility  from  the  surrounding  surface)  are 
often  the  only  guiding-mark  for  the  camel- 
driver  by  day,  while  the  stars  afford  the  sole 
indication  of  his  course  at  night. 

Fezzan  constitutes  a  separate  state, 
ruled  by  a  sultan,  who  is  in  part  tributary 
to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  people,  who 
appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Arab  and  Negro  stocks,  amount 
in  all  to  about  70,000  or  75,000.  The  princi- 
pal town  in  the  territory  is  3Iourzooki — a 
small  place  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  and 
containing  2000  inhabitants,— the  sole  im- 
portance of  which  is  due  to  its  being  the 
point  of  rendezvous  for  numerous  caravans 
to  and  from  the  countries  of  Barbary,  Egypt, 
and  Central  Africa. 

In  the  desert  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Fezzan,  dwell  a  people  called  the  Tibboos, 
who  are  nearly  as  dark  in  complexion  as  the 
negroes.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  milk  of 
their  camels,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  a 
few  scattered  oases,  the  frequent  plunder  of 
travellers  who  pass  through  their  territory 
being  combined  with  other  occupations. 
They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  different  sta- 
tions which  they  frequent. 

The  Tuaricks  dwell  in  the  desert  to  the 
westward  of  Fezzan ;  they  are  a  more  nu- 


1  Dr.  Eoke :  on  the  Countries  south  of  Abyssinia     (in  Journal  of  Royal  Geograph.  Soe.  vol.  xiii.). 
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merous  and  warlike  people  than  the  Tibboos, 
and  in  every  respect  a  finer  race  of  men. 
Their  flocks,  together  with  the  pursuit  of 
traffic  and  plunder,  furnish  their  chief  means 
of  subsistence,  and  their  frequent  incur- 
sions into  the  adjacent  territories  render 
them  the  terror  of  their  neighbours. 
Several  small  oases  occur  within  the  range 
over  which  their  wanderings  extend,  among 
which  are  those  of  Ghat,  Ahir,  Asben,  and 
Aghades. 

Upon  the  northern  skirts  of  the  desert  is 
the  small  oasis  of  Ghadamis,  and  further  to 
the  west  that  of  Tuat ;  the  "latter  of  these 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  contains  the 
towns  of  Agably  and  Ain  Saleh. 

Taudeny,  Tagazza,  Walet,  Tisheet,  and 
Gualata,  are  all  small  towns,  lying  in  the 
more  western  parts  of  this  region,  and  con- 
stituting resting-places  (at  long  intervals 
apart)  for  the  caravans  that  traverse  its 
gloomy  waste.  This  portion  of  the  desert 
is  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Moors,  (in 
part  of  Arabic  descent,)  who  are  in  general 
cruel  and  ferocious  plunderers.  The  trade 
between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo  passes 
through  their  territory. 


We  have  spoken  above  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  wilderness:  its  moral  aspect 
involves  considerations  of  a  higher  order  of 
interest.  "  In  this  world  (says  an  eloquent 
and  thoughtful  writer  1)  there  are  two 
mighty  forms  of  perfect  solitude — the  ocean 
and  the  desert — the  wilderness  of  the  barren 
sands,  and  the  wilderness  of  the  barren 
waters.  Both  are  the  parents  of  inevitable 
superstitions — of  terrors,  solemn,  ineradica- 
ble, eternal.  Sailors  and  the  children  of 
the  desert  are  alike  overrun  with  spiritual 
hauntings,  from  accidents  of  peril  essentially 
connected  with  those  modes  of  life,  and  from 
the  eternal  spectacle  of  the  infinite.    Yoices 


i  DcQuiucey. 


seem  to  blend  with  the  ravings  of  the  sea, 
which  will  for  ever  impress  the  feeling  of 
beings  more  than  human ;  and  every  cham- 
ber of  the  great  wilderness  which,  with 
little  interruption,  stretches  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  has 
its  own  peculiar  terrors,  both  as  to  sights 
and  sounds." 

It  is  not  without  the'warrant  of  tradition, 
or  the  experiences  narrated  in  the  writings 
of  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  that 
our  great  poet  speaks 

"  Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire, 
And  aery  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names, 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses." 

The  instance  of  a  modern  writer,  quoted  in 
a  preceding  page,-  shows  how  readily  fancy 
lends  her  aid  to  the  drear  monotony  of  the 
surrounding  waste  in  the  production  of 
such  illusions.  Traditions  that  are  yet  ex- 
tant tell  how,  in  the  deserts  between  Pales- 
tine and  the  Red  Sea,  there  are  heard  (and 
have  been  heard  since  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades) the  sound  of  bells  daily  pealing  for 
matins  or  for  vespers,  from  some  phantom 
convent  that  no  search  of  Christian  or  of 
Bedouin  Arab  has  ever  been  able  to  discover. 
The  sense  of  gloom  which  is  experienced  in 
the  passage  through  the  mighty  wilderness 
tends  powerfully  to  foster  superstitious  im- 
pressions. Even  the  caravan  —  with  its 
array  of  men,  and  camels,  and  horses — is  but 
the  passing  phantom  of  a  brief  hour :  before, 
behind,  and  around,  is  the  silent  desert, 
unchanging  and  everlasting!  The  eye  re- 
poses on  no  landmark  in  the  vast  ocean  of 
sand,  and  the  wind  of  the  desert  speedily 
effaces  all  traces  of  the  wayfarer's  footsteps. 
The  same  traditions,  and  the  same  super- 
stitious feelings,  regarding  the  desert,  pre- 
vail from  Bagdad  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  from 
Rosetta  to  Tunis,  from  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo 
or  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ! 

2  See  p.  499,  from  the  author  of"  Eothen." 
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CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


The  interior  regions  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  be- 
long to  the  extensive  tract  known  as  Soudan 
— that  is,  the  Land  of  the  Blacks,  or  Negro- 
land;  deriving  this  appellation  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  native  seat  of  the 
Negro  variety  of  the  human  race.  In  its 
widest  extent, the  Belad  es-Soudan  (Country 
of  the  Blacks)  stretches  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  this  division  of  the  globe,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  country 
that  is  watered  by  the  stream  of  the  Upper 
Nile  and  its  tributaries.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  meridian  of  26°,  however,  (that  is, 
within  the  basin  of  the  Nile,)  the  tract  of 
country  thus  indicated  falls  in  part  within 
the  limits  of  Nubia  and  Abyssiuia,  and  is 
partially  occupied  by  other  races.  Towards 
its  western  limits,  again,  that  portion  of 
Soudan  which  slopes  towards  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  and  which  comprises  the  extensive 
regions  known  as  Senegambia  and  Guinea, 
falls  more  properly  within  the  limits  of  our 
description  of  Western  Africa.  It  is  to  the 
central  portion  of  Negro-land  that  our  pre- 
sent section  applies. 

Central  Soudan  (as  this  portion  of  Africa 
may  properly  be  termed)  is  a  region  of  very 
large  extent.  It  embraces  the  basins  of  the 
river  Quorra  and  Lake  Chad,  extending  from 
the  mountainous  region  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Quorra  and  the  Senegal,  on 
the  west,  to  the  meridian  of  26°  upon  the 
east ;  and  from  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
upon  the  north,  to  the  Mountains  of  Kong 
and  the  line  of  the  5th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  on 
the  south.  This  vast  area  measures  2600 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  600  miles 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south. 

Central  Africa,  in  so  far  as  known,  appears 
to  consist  of  a  vast  plain,  or  succession  of 
plains,  the  western  half  of  which  is  watered 
by  the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries,  while  the 
eastern  includes  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad. 
The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this 
portion  of  the  African  continent  have  been 
described  in  our  general  sketch  of  African 
geography. 

The  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa  are  di- 
vided between  people  of  pure  Negro  blood 
and  a  race  called  Foulahs,  (or  Fellatahs,) 
who  seem  to  be  of  mixed  origin — partly 
Negro  and  in  part  of  Berber  or  Moorish 
descent. 

The  Fellatahs  have  a  reddish -black  com- 
plexion— less  dark  than  that  of  the  Negroes, 
with  longer  and  less  woolly  hair,  the  face 
more  oval  in  shape,  the  nose  less  flattened, 
and  the  lips  not  quite  so  thick.  Tbey  are 
the  ruling  people  in  the  countries  which 
lie  between  the  Quorra  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Chad,  and  are  also  found  in  other  parts 
of  Soudan,  but  are  everywhere  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Negro  tribes.  They  exhibit  in 
many  respects — mixed  with  much  ferocity 
of  bearing  toAvards  the  subject  Negro  nations 


—a  superior  conditionof  social  life  to  that 
which  the  pure  Negro  races  have  attained, 
and  display  a  natural  aptitude  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  Fellatah  chiefs  main- 
tain large  bodies  of  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  and  display  a  more  extended  social 
organization  than  belongs  to  the  Negro  na- 
tions. 

The  genuine  Negro  races  are  all  in  a  low 
state  of  civilization,  (if,  indeed,  they  can  be 
said  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism,)  prac- 
tising only  the  simplest  arts,  and  living  ge- 
nerally in  a  homely  and  primitive  manner, 
though  by  no  means  devoid  of  some  rude 
attempts  at  display  and  barbaric  splendour. 
Their  habits,  however,  are  settled,  and  they 
are  everywhere  cultivators  of  the  soil — the 
Negi'o  being  in  this  respect  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished from  many  of  the  native  races 
both  of  Asia  and  the  New  "World. 

A  light-hearted  gaiety  and  love  of  amuse- 
ment forms  a  strongly-marked  characteristic 
of  the  Negro,  and  one  which  he  preserves 
under  all  changes  and  circumstances,  even 
of  the  most  adverse  kind.  Music,  the  song, 
and  the  dance,  are  the  universal  recreations, 
and  during  the  hours  of  the  evening  and 
early  night  (after  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
passed)  the  whole  of  tropical  Africa  is  a 
scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

The  Negroes  are  generally  fond  of  gain, 
and  will  undergo  many  hardships  in  its  ac- 
quisition; they  are  also  patient  under  mis- 
fortune, and  meet  affliction  with  fortitude. 
Frugality  and  temperance  in  eating  gener- 
ally prevail.  They  are  naturally  fond  of 
oratory,  (the  taste  for  which  is  indulged  at 
their  palavers,  as  public  councils  and  similar 
assemblages  are  called,)  and  on  occasions  of 
strong  excitement  are  capable  of  displaying 
much  feeling  and  energy.  The  Negro  is,  how- 
ever, in  a  much  less  degree  the  creature  of 
impulse  than  the  Indian  of  the  New  World  ; 
his  temperament  is  more  regular  and  equal, 
and  his  passions  less  violent.  The  Negro 
women  are  industrious,  and  remarkably 
prolific. 

The  pursuits  of  industry  are  on  a  limited 
6cale  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Agriculture 
is  generally  practised,  though  in  a  rude 
manner,  and  the  fertile  soil  of  Soudan  readily 
yields  enough — and  more  than  enough — to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Rice 
and  other  grains,  with  numerous  fruits,  are 
plentifully  grown,  and  both  cotton  and  in- 
digo are  produced  in  some  abundance. 
Great  skill  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  na- 
tives of  Soudan  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  is  beautifully  woven,  and  skil- 
fully dyed  either  with  fine  indigo,  or  with  a 
bright  yellow  colour  obtained  from  a  plant 
which  grows  wild  in  some  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra,  and  also  along  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  people  of  Loggun,  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Chad,  and  those  of  Nyfi,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Quorra,  appear  to  ex- 
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eel  in  this  art,  which  is  practised  chiefly  by 
the  strictly  Negro  portion  of  the  population. 
Many  articles  are  also  woven  of  silk,  obtain- 
ed principally  from  the  Arab  caravan- 
merchants,  though  some  native  silk  is  pro- 
duced in  a  raw  state.  Mats  are  extensively 
made,  and  are  in  universal  request,  both  for 
sitting  and  sleeping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Africa  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  (p.  664).  Soudan  furnishes  gold, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  sin  res ;  and  the 
last,  unfortunately,  are  the  article  most  ex- 
tensively in  demand,  and  the  commodity  in 
which  the  native  African  merchant  most  pro- 
fitably invests  his  capital.  The  slave-trade 
is,  indeed,  everywhere  the  curse  of  Negro 
Africa,  and  the  bane  of  every  effort  at  im- 
provement of  its  social  condition.  Continual 
wars  against  one  another  are  undertaken  by 
the  numerous  petty  sovereigns  amongst 
whom  tropical  Africa  is  divided,  with  the  ex- 
press and  sole  object  of  procuring  prisoners 
to  be  sold  into  slavery;  these  unhappy 
victims  are  afterwards  marched  across  the 
desert,  (chained  in  gangs,  and  suffering  in- 
credible hardships,  to  which  vast  numbers 
of  them  fall  a  sacrifice  by  the  way,)  to  be 
exposed  in  the  slave-markets  of  Cairo  and 
other  large  towns  of  the  East.  Upon  occa- 
sions of  pomp  and  rejoicing,  as  well  also  as 
those  of  sorrow, — such  as  the  death  of  a 
chieftain  or  monarch, — the  lives  of  prisoners 
taken  in  these  warlike  or  marauding  expe- 
ditions are  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

The  governments  of  the  numerous  petty 
states  into  which  this  part  of  Africa  is  di- 
vided are  all  despotic, — a  council  of  the  chiefs 
and  principal  men  assisting  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  monarch  upon  occasions  of  im- 
portance. The  limits  of  the  different  states 
are  continually  fluctuating,  and  they  rarely 
embrace  any  considerable  extent  of  country. 

The  Fellatahs,  and  also  some  of  the  Negro 
tribes,  are  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, in  its  worst  and  most  corrupted 
phases.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  Ne- 
groes are  idolaters,  in  the  practice  of  fetish- 
ism,— that  is,  the  worship  of  numberless  ob- 
jects to  which  a  superstitious  idea  of  rever- 
ence (whether  from  its  good  or  evil  qualities) 
becomes  attached,  and  each  of  which  is  held 
to  constitute  a  fetish.  Thus  a  tree,  a  river, 
a  particular  animal, — in  short,  any  object, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  in  which  the 
ignorant  and  simple-minded  Negro  perceives 
qualities  more  than  ordinarily  calculated  to 
arrest  his  fear,  his  reverence,  his  gratitude, 
or  his  affection, — is  invested  by  him  with 
the  sacred  character  of  a.  fetish,  and  made  the 
object  of  a  worship  which  in  our  happier 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  divine  enlighten- 
ment we  are  taught  to  address  to  the  Being 
by  whose  wisdom  and  power  it  was  called 
into  existence.  The  influence  possessed 
over  the  Negroes  by  their  priest  is  very 
great,  indeed  almost  unbounded,  extending 
in  some  cases  even  to  the  power  of  life  and 
death. 

Notional  divisions. — Among  the  numerous 
states  of  Central  Soudan  the  principal  are 
the  kingdoms  of  Bambarra,  Jenneh,  and  Tim- 
buctoo,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Quor- 


ra; — Borgou,  Yaouri,  Babba,  and  Nyfi,  on 
the  middle  portion  of  that  river; — Houssa, 
Kashna,  Kano,  Mandara,  and  Adamawa, 
further  to  the  eastward  ; — Bornou,  Loggun, 
Beghermeh,  and  Kanem,  more  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad.  The 
more  eastern  portion  of  Soudan  contains 
Waday  or  Dar  Saley,  with  Darfour,  and 
other  little-known  territories  which  adjoin 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

Bambarha,  a  territory  of  large  extent,  in- 
cludes the  towns  of  Sego,  on  the  Quorra,  said 
to  have  30,000  inhabitants,  and  Bammakoo, 
a  commercial  place  further  up  the  river.  A 
short  distance  below  Sego  is  Sansanding, 
where  Park  embarked  on  his  second  voyage 
down  the  stream  of  the  Quorra.  Still  lower 
down  is  the  town  of  Jenneh,  the  capital  of  a 
separate  state,  on  an  island  formed  at  the 
junction  of  a  tributary  of  the  Quorra,  and 
described  as  a  seat  of  extensive  traffic. 

Below  Jenneh,  the  Quorra  bends  to  the 
northward,  and  passes  through  the  lake  of 
Dibbie.  In  its  further  course,  the  great 
river  flows  within  a  few  miles  of  Timbuctoo 
— long  the  reputed  capital  of  Central  Africa, 
and  to  which  (until  the  recent  visit  of  Dr. 
Barth,  who  resided  there  for  seven  months) 
a  kind  of  mysterious  greatness  was  attached. 
Kabara,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  stands  on  a 
narrow  offset  of  the  Quorra — not  upon  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  to  which  (except- 
ing during  the  few  months  of  rain)  all  mer- 
chandise has  to  be  transported  on  the  backs 
of  asses. 

Timbuctoo  itself  stands  in  a  plain  to  the 
northward  of  the  Quorra.  It  is  less  exten- 
sive now  than  formerly — the  present  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  not  exceeding  two 
and  a  half  miles.  During  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Souray  empire,  of  which  it 
formed  the  capital,  Timbuctoo  is  said  to  have 
been  twice  as  large.  The  wall  by  which  it 
was  once  surrounded  has  fallen  into  decay, 
but  the  mud  houses  of  which  it  solely  con- 
sists form  a  tolerably  entire  enclosure, 
pierced  only  by  narrow  entrances.  Most 
of  the  dwellings  are  only  one  story  high,  a 
few  only  of  two  stories.  There  arc  three 
mosques  in  the  town.  The  markets  (Dr. 
Barth  informs  us)  are  well  supplied — better 
than  those  of  Kano  :  but  there  is  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  current  coin.  Salt  is  employed  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  more  generally  than 
gold ;  cowries  are  extremely  scarce,  and 
dollars  are  hardly  accepted  in  payment. 

The  population  of  Timbuctoo  is  very 
mixed.  The  original  inhabitants  were  a 
people  called  the  Souray,  who  still  form  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Besides  them 
are  the  Arabs,  partly  settled,  and  partly  be- 
longing to  the  various  desert  tribes,  some  of 
whom  make  the  city  their  occasional  place 
of  residence.  The  "caravan  trade  of  Tim- 
buctoo is  considerable. 

Borgou  embraces  several  petty  kingdoms, 
one  of  which  includes  the  town  of  Boussa, 
(12,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Quorra.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Mungo 
Park  was  killed  by  the  natives,  while 
descending  the  river  in  a  canoe.  The 
town   of  JRabba,  lower  down,  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  river,  in  the  territory  of  Nyfi, 
is  a  great  seat  of  trade.  Ninety  miles  be- 
low, to  the  eastward,  is  Egga,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream ;  and  at  a  further  dis- 
tance of  75  miles,  the  Niger  is  joined  by 
the  magnificent  stream  of  the  Chadda.  This 
last-named  river  — proved  by  the  recent 
voyage  of  the  ''Pleiad"  to  be  identical 
with  the  Benue,  crossed  by  Dr.  Earth  on 
his  journey  to  Adamawa— draws  its  waters 
from  the  far-distant  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. At  the  point  where  Dr.  Barth  crossed 
the  Benue,  it  is  joined  by  the  Faro,  a  broad 
and  deep  stream. 

Numerous  small  kingdoms  occupy  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  Chadda,  the 
banks  of  which  are  in  some  places  lined 
with  towns  and  villages.  In  others,  the 
native  forests  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  town  of  Hamarrua,  a  place  of 
considerable  size,  lies  to  the  northward  of 
the  river,  at  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles 
from  its  bank.  Its  distance  (in  a  direct  line) 
above  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Chadda 
and  Niger,  is  little  short  of  300  miles.  At 
Gurowa,  the  port  of  Hamarrua,  the  voyage 
of  the  Pleiad  terminated,  though  a  party  of 
her  officers  ascended  the  river  in  a  boat  as 
far  as  a  place  called  Dolti,  40  miles  higher 
up,  and  only  50  or  60  miles  below  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Faro  Mith  the  Benue  or 
Chadda. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Chadda  and  Quorra 
is  the  town  of  Igbegbe.  Immediately  be- 
low begins  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Kong  (or  Kakunda)  Mountains,  through 
which  the  great  river  thence  passes  on  its 
further  course  towards  the  low  plains  of  the 
coast.  The  town  of  Iddah,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river  (45  miles  below 
the  confluence)  is  of  considerable  size,  em- 
bracing a  circuit  of  several  miles.  The  cool 
breezes  that  blow  from  the  adjacent  hills 
render  this  portion  of  the  river  free  from 
the  insalubrity  that  prevails  lower  down, 


The  large  territory  of  Houss  a.,  now  divided 
into  several  kingdoms,  appears  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Fellatah  power :  its  prin- 
cipal town  is  Soccatoo,  (on  a  tributary  of  the 
Quorra,)  which  has  a  population,  according 
to  Dr.  Barth,  of  from  20,000  to  22,000  souls. 
Soccatoo  is  said  to  contain  the  best-provided 
markets  in  Central  Africa.  The  town  of 
Wurno  (hitherto  unknown,  even  by  name, 
to  Europeans)  surpasses  it,  however,  in  poli- 
tical importance  at  present,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  Fellatah  Emperor.  "Wurno  is 
15  geographical  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Socca- 
too, and  contains  from  12,000  to  13,000  inha- 
bitants.— Kashna  and  Kano,  situated  further 
to  the  eastward,  are  both  towns  of  some  mag- 
nitude, and  the  latter  is  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  marts  of  Central  Africa.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  both  of  cloth 
and  metal. 

The  kingdom  of  Bornott,  on  the  western 
banks  of  Lake  Chad,  contains  the  towns  of 
New  Bornou,  Kouka,  and  Angournou,  the  last 
of  which  is  said  to  have  30,000  inhabitants. 
To  the  south  and  south-west  of  Bornou  is 
the  territory  of  Adamawa,  (but  recently  ex- 
plored by  European  travellers,)  which  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  finest  countries  of 
Central  Africa.  It  is  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Chadda,  (or  Benue,  as  it  is 
also  called,)  and  consists  of  extensive  val- 
leys, which  form  rich  pasture-grounds,  and 
are  full  of  cattle.  The  capital  of  Adamawa 
is  called  Yola,  which  stands  in  a  marshy 
plain,  amidst  pastures  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  countries  in  the  more  eastern  part  of 
Soudan  are  scarcely  known  to  Europeans, 
excepting  by  name  :  the  chief  town  of  Wa- 
day,  or  Dar  Saley,  is  called  Worm,  said  to 
be  a  place  of  large  size  ;  the  capital  of  Dar- 
four  is  Cobbe,  a  great  place  of  resort  to  the 
merchants  engaged  in  the  caravan  traffic  of 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,. 
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WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  COASTS. 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Extent,  natural  features,  S$c. — Under  the 
general  name  of  Western  Africa  are  com- 
prehended the  Atlantic  coasts  of  this  con- 
tinent, between  the  18th  parallels  of  north 
and  south  latitude, — a  vast  range  of  terri- 
tory, bounded  on  tbe  one  side  by  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  other  by  high  mountain-chains, 
which  divide  it  from  the  elevated  regions  of 
the  interior.  In  general,  extensive  tracts  of 
lowland  stretch  along  the  shore, but  in  some 
cases,  as  at  Sierra  Leone  (Lion's  Hill)  and 
elsewhere,  the  mountains  approach  nearer 
to  the  coast,  and  project  bold  promontories 
into  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  mouths 
of  numberless  rivers,  estuaries,  and  creeks 
occur  along  the  coast,  hidden  in  many  cases 
under  a  dense  mass  of  the  rankest  vegeta- 
tion. Amongst  these,  the  rivers  Senegal, 
Gambia,  and  Quorra,  to  the  north  of  the 
equator, — and  the  Congo  and  Coanza,  to  the 
south  of  the  line, — are  the  most  considerable. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
this  region  have  been  noticed  in  prior  pages 
of  our  volume. 1  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Gam- 
bia, from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  May,  the  thermometer  ranges  between 
104°  and  110°  in  the  shade,  during  the  day, 
and  rarely  sinks  below  90°  even  during  the 
night.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  first 
showers  fall,  and  in  a  few  days  commence 
the  violent  tornadoes,  which  herald  in  the 
rainy  season.  These  tornadoes  may  be  classed 
with  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world.  Notice  of  their  approach  is  given 
by  a  blackness  which  spreads  upwards  from 
the  horizon  over  the  entire  face  of  the  hea- 
vens :  then  a  deep  and  solemn  silence  pre- 
vails, as  if  nature  were  collecting  all  her 
energy  to  repel  the  coming  blast.  Mean- 
while the  members  of  the  animal  creation 
hasten  to  their  accustomed  places  of  shelter : 
birds  and  beasts  alike  strive  to  escape  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  storm.  Presently  a 
rustling  noise  is  heard,  and  then  a  terrific 
wind  sweeps  the  earth  with  resistless  vio- 
lence. The  rain  pours  down  in  torrents. 
Lightning  flashes  from  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens  at  the  same  instant :  the  forked 
streams  of  electric  fluid  shoot  up  and  down 
the  dense  masses  of  black  cloud,  and  the 
loud  rattle  of  the  thunder  drowns  every 
other  noise  in  its  deafening  peals.  The 
storm  passes  gradually  away,  but  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  incessantly  for  several  weeks. 

The  climate  of  the  West  African  coast  is 
generally  regarded  as  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe  in  its  deadly 
influences  upon  European  constitutions, 
and  although  particular  localities  may 
present  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  accuracy, — as,  indeed,  the  numerous 
deaths  which  occur  among  the  white  resi- 
dents too  fatally  prove. 


Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Western 
Africa  is  almost  wholly  Negro,  mixed  with 
a  few  residents  from  various  European  na- 
tions. The  general  features  of  Negro  life 
are  everywhere  uniform,  but  some  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  western  coast — those  of  Ashan- 
tee  and  Dahomey  in  particular — appear  to 
excel  others  in  the  ferocity  and  barbarous 
cruelty  of  their  practices,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibit  in  many  respects  an  intel- 
ligence and  ingenuity  superior  to  that  of 
their  brethren  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  disregard  of  human  life  in  these 
countries  is  truly  frightful.  Human  bodies 
are  left,  uncovered,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
towns,  to  putrefy,  or  to  furnish  food  for  the 
vulture  and  other  birds  of  prey;  human 
skulls  form  the  common  ornaments  of  their 
dwellings  and  public  places;  the  lives  of 
human  beings  are  sacrificed  in  honour  of 
their  fetishes,  or  imaginary  deities ;  and,  on 
occasions  of  rejoicing,  human  victims  are 
slaughtered  to  gratify  the  brutal  and  debased 
passions  of  a  degraded  and  bloodthirsty 
mob.  Owing  to  this  reckless  sacrifice  of  life, 
(which  is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  feroci- 
ous and  devastating  wars  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
slave  trade,)  the  population  of  many  part9 
of  Western  Africa  is  exceedingly  thin, 
though  so  vast  a  region  doubtless  contains 
in  the  aggregate  a  large  number  of  human 
beings. 

Agriculture  is  extensively  practised  by  the 
Negro  population  of  many  parts  of  Western 
Africa,  and  often  with  considerable  care,— 
the  processes  of  sowing,  reaping,  &c,  being 
well  conducted,  and  the  fields  neatly  enclos- 
ed. Plantations  of  the  finest  fruit-trees  oc- 
cur in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  villages. 
Cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  are  abund- 
ant ;  the  horses  are  of  small  size,  the  asses 
large  and  numerous.  The  making  of  cotton 
cloth,colouredwith  blue  or  yellow  dyes,  isthe 
most  general  occupation  of  manufacturing 
industry-  The  people  of  Ashantee  also  ex- 
hibit some  skill  in  the  fabrication  of  earthen- 
ware, in  tanning  leather,  (chiefly  goat  and 
sheep  skins,)  and  in  the  working  of  metals; 
they  make  good  sword-blades,  as  well  as 
numerous  articles  ornamented  with  gold. 

The  coasts  of  Western  Africa  are  visited 
for  commercial  purposes  by  the  ships  of 
Eviropean  nations,  several  of  whom  have 
permanent  settlements  here.  Palm-oil, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  gums,  feathers,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ornamental  or  dye-woods,  are 
the  articles  of  legitimate  commerce,  and 
are  exported  from  most  parts  of  the  coast 
to  the  northward  of  the  equator.  The 
trade  in  palm-oil  is  yearly  assuming  greater 
importance,  and  happily  so  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  since  it  substitutes  the  pursuits 
of  legitimate  industry  for  the  iniquities  of 
i  See  pages  652—654. 
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the  traffic  in  human  flesh.  During  the  year 
1854,  there  were  imported  into  Liverpool 
alone  no  less  than  27,000  tons  of  palm-oil, 
and  above  34,000  tons,  in  all,  into  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
amount  of  this  produce  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension.  Slaves  are  extensively  in 
demand,  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  the 
plantations  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  traffic 
in  human  beings  is  still  largely  carried  on, 
especially  from  the  coasts  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator. 

The  articles  supplied  by  Europe  to  West- 
ern Africa  are  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  to- 
bacco, spirituous  liquors,  with  cotton  cloths, 
and  other  textile  fabrics— those  of  bright 
and  gaudy  colours  being  selected  as  most 
attractive  to  the  negro  taste.  Iron  bars, 
copper  and  brass  rods,  beads,  knives, 
hatchets,  soap,  earthenware  jars,  iron  pots, 
horn  and  pearl  buttons,  &c,  are  also  among 
the  articles  supplied  to  the  negro  market. 
The  extreme  unhealthiness  of  most  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  native  governments,  are  the  chief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  legitimate  commerce. 

The  native  governments  of  "Western  Africa 
are  in  most  cases  pure  despotisms.  The  dif- 
ferent states  are  continually  engaged  in 
ferocious  wars, — or  rather  slave-hunts ;  in 
Dahomey  (and  also  in  other  states)  the 
nation  is  annually  levied  en  masse,  forays 
are  led  against  some  adjacent  tribe  or  na- 
tion, villages  are  destroyed,  and  the  aged 
and  young  murdered,  while  thousands  of 
prisoners  are  dragged  off  to  be  sold  to  the 
slave-merchant,  or  sacrificed  to  the  barbar- 
ous rites  of  fetishism. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
Western  Africa  are  buried  in  the  grossest 
idolatry,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  efforts 
made  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  that  benighted  region  —  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  missionary  stations  at  various 
points  of  the  coast— have  hitherto  met  with 
any  considerable  success.  There  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  (in  whatever  light  we  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  fact)  that  the 
Mohammedan  faith  is  making  much  greater 
progress  upon  the  Western  coast  of  the 
African  continent  than  Christianity  has 
hitherto  accomplished  in  the  same  region. 
Except  at  Abbeokouta,  and  one  or  two 
points  in  Ashantee,  Christianity  has  hither- 
to scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the  fringe  of 
the  coast.  There  are  obvious  reasons  which 
account  for  this.  But  Mohammedanism 
seems  to  be  gradually  occupying  all  Negro- 
land,  and  overcoming  its  former  Paganism. 
Throughout  the  entire  space  between  the 
Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  faith  of  Islam  is 
spread  by  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  of  the 
Moors,  who  to  their  traffic  in  the  various 
articles  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  unite  many  of  the  attributes  of  a 
missionary  character.  There  is  thus  an  in- 
timate alliance  between  the  profits  of  their 
commerce  and  the  diffusion  of  the  faith  of 
Islam;  and  while  climate,  powers  of  endur- 
ance, ignorance  of  the  native  languages,  and 
colour,  are  all  adverse  to  the  Christian, 
they  are  favourable  to  the  Mohammedan, 
missionary. 


National  divisions. — The  coasts  of  Western 
Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  are 
divided  by  European  geographers  into  Se- 
negambia and  Guinea.  The  former  em- 
braces the  regions  watered  by  the  streams 
of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia — the  lat- 
ter, the  wide  expanse  of  country  that 
stretches  along  the  gulf  of  that  name.  The 
meridian  of  Cape  Mount  (4°  50'  W.  long.) 
marks  the  line  of  division  between  the  two 
regions. 

Senegambia  is  divided  amongst  a  great 
number  of  petty  native  states,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  embraced  within  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Negro  race  distin- 
guished as  the  .Taloofs,  the  Foulahs,  and  the 
Mandingoes.  The  Jaloof  states  are  situated 
in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  Senegal  and  Cape  Verde  ;  among 
them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Wallo,  Kayor, 
Jaloof,  and  others.  There  are  also  Jaloof 
states  in  the  tract  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gambia.  The  Jaloofs  are  very  dark  in 
their  complexion,  but  are  regular  in  their 
features  and  of  handsome  form,  approach- 
ing the  European  standard  of  size  and 
figure.  Their  hair  is  short  and  curling,  and 
their  skin  of  a  jet  black.  They  frequently 
practise  tattooing,  either  with  gunpowder, 
or  with  certain  vegetable  juices.  Most  of 
the  Jaloofs  are  now  Mohammedans  in  reli- 
gion, though  they  mix  up  their  native  super- 
stitions and  heathen  practices  with  the 
faith  of  Islam. 

The  Eoulah  states  lie  higher  up  the  Sene- 
gal, and  in  the  mountainous  Itract  to  the 
south-eastward  of  that  river,  embracing  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia  and  other  streams ; 
among  the  principal  of  them  are  Fouta- 
Toro,  Bondou,  Eouta  Jalo,  and  Fouladoo. 
The  town  of  Teembo,  the  capital  of  Fouta- 
Jalo,  has  8000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
Foulah  nations  possess  extremely  light  com- 
plexions. Their  females  are  of  European 
shape,  well  proportioned,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures (altogether  unlike  the  pure  Negro 
type)  and  black,  silky  hair.  Some  of  the 
Foulahs  are  of  pastoral  habits. 

The  Mandingo  states  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  upper  Senegal,  as  well  as  to 
the  eastward  of  its  course :  the  kingdoms  of 
Kaarta,  Bambouk,  Tenda,  Woolli,  and  many 
others,  are  amongst  their  number.  The 
Mandingoes  are  not  of  so  jetty  a  black  as 
the  Jaloofs,  but  they  exhibit  all  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  the  Negro  race.  They 
are,  however,  tall  and  well-formed.  Many 
of  them  are  of  warlike  habits.  The  Man- 
dingo  language — altogether  different  from 
the  Foulah  tongue— has  been  called  the 
Italian  of  Africa  :  it  is  simple,  euphonious, 
and  full  of  soft  vowel  sounds. 

The  territory  of  Bambouk,  in  the  Mandingo 
country,  is  noted  for  its  rich  gold-mines, 
and  contains  a  dense  population  ;  during 
the  15th  century,  it  was  for  a  short  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  remains 
of  whose  forts  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
country. 

Upon  the  borders  of  Senegambia  and 
Guinea,  extending  for  a  range  of  320  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  to  an  average  distance 
of  80  miles  into  the  interior,  is  the  territory 
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of  Liberia,  an  independent  Negro  republic, 
which  was  founded  by  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1820,  as  an  asylum  for  such  of  the 
black  population  of  that  country  as  had  at- 
tained their  freedom.  After  struggling 
with  many  difficulties  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  existence,  this  settlement  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000,— all  Negroes. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  republic 
of  Liberia  is,  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
cannot  be  recognised  in  any  form  whatever, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
direct  the  industry  of  the  native  African 
race  into  legitimate  channels,  with  a  view 
to  diminish,  and  ultimately  to  destroy,  the 
traffic  in  slaves.  A  considerable  amount  of 
success  has  already  attended  these  efforts, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  interior— beyond  the  limits  of  this 
state— now  obtain  their  supply  of  European 
goods  through  its  means.  Agricultui'e  is 
extensively  pursued,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  republic  is  largely  increasing. 

The  government  of  Liberia  is  modelled 
upon  that  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
it  has  a  president,  (of  the  native  African 
race,)  with  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  town  of  Monrovia,  upon 
the  high  promontory  of  Cape  Mesurado,  is 
the  capital  of  the  republic:  there  are  be- 
sides the  smaller  towns  of  Caldwell,  Edina, 
Millsburg,  and  others.  Upon  the  south-east, 
the  territory  of  Liberia  extends  nearly  as 
far  as  CapePalmas.  The  coasts  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Cape  Pal  mas  are 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Kroo-men,  a  race  supe- 
rior to  any  others  of  the  Negro  tribe  in 
their  skill  as  navigators.  When  a  vessel 
approaches  this  part  of  the  shore,  numbers 
of  the  Kroo-men  come  off  in  their  canoes,  to 
offer  their  services  as  seamen. 


The  coast  of  Guinea,  was  formerly  divided 
by  European  traders  into  the  Grain  Coast, 
the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the 
Slave  Coast.  The  Grain  Coast  1  is  now  prin- 
cipally included  within  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  state  of  Liberia.  The  Ivory, 
Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts  extend  in  succession 
from  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas  to  the 
delta  of  the  Quorra ;  but,  excepting  in  re- 
gard to  the  Gold  Coast,  these  appellations 
are  now  rarely  used. 

Of  the  native  states  upon  the  Guinea  Coast, 
the  two  most  powerful  are  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey.  Ashantee  embraces  a  great  part 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  extends  for  between 
two  and  three  hundred  miles  into  the  in- 
terior; its  chief  town  is  Coomassie,  (15,000 
inhabitants,)  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  from 
the  coast,  said  to  be  the  centre  of  a  great 
trade  with  other  parts  of  the  Ashantee  em- 
pire, and  also  with  the  Negro  states  in  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  to  the  eastward 
of  Ashantee,  extends  for  180  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  for  200  miles  into  the  interior,  as 
far  as  the  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains, 
which  constitute  its  northern  frontier.  The 

i  The  Grain  Coast  derived  its  name  from  a 
species  of  pepper  produced  there  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  the  others  from  the  various  commodi- 


devastating  wars  and  slave-hunts  of  which 
it  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  the 
scene,  have,  however,  greatly  thinned  the 
population  of  this  large  country.  Its  whole 
population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed,  at 
present,  200,000  persons,  out  of  whom  only 
20,000  are  free.  Among  the  army  of  Da- 
homey is  a  troop  of  5000  female  warriors, 
or  Negro  Amazons,  as  they  may  well  be 
termed.-  Abomey,  the  chief  town  of  Da- 
homey, lies  at  a  distance  of  80  miles  in  the 
interior,  and  has  30,000  inhabitants.  Why- 
dah,  a  port  on  the  coast,  is  a  notorious  re- 
sort of  the  slave-traders. 

Upon  the  Ivory  Coast,  intermediate  be- 
tween Cape  Palmas  and  the  Ashantee  terri- 
tory, are  St.  Andrew's,  Grand  Lahou,  and 
Grand  Bassam,  all  native  towns,  and  the 
seats  of  some  trade. 

Among  the  numerous  other  small  states 
upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  the  kingdoms  of 
Badagry,  Yarriba,  Lagos,  Benin,  Eboe  or 
Ibou,  and  Bonny, — all  situated  to  the  east- 
ward of  Dahomey,  and  the  three  last  men- 
tioned lying  among  the  various  streams 
which  form  the  delta  of  the  Quorra.  The  town 
of  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  had,  a  few  years 
since,  a  population  of  10,000.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  principal  trading  station  upon  this 
part  of  the  African  coast,  but  its  importance 
has  of  late  years  declined,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  commerce  has  become  transferred 
to  Lagos,  further  to  the  eastward.  Lagos  is 
now,  indeed,  the  chief  port  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast. — The  town  of  Abbcokouta, 
in  the  extensive  and  populous  kingdom  of 
Yarriba,  (60  miles  N.  E.  of  Badagry,)  is  said 
to  have  had,  in  1853,  as  many  as  80,000  in- 
habitants ;  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cul- 
tivated and  productive  country,  which  sup- 
plies abundant  crops  of  yams,  beans,  and 
Indian  corn.  Abbeokouta  is  surrounded  by 
a  Avail,  which  is  stated  to  have  a  circuit 
of  15  miles.  Bonny,  on  a  narrow  creek  of 
the  channel  called  Bonny  River,  (one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Quorra,)  is  only  a  wretched 
collection  of  huts:  large  quantities  of  palm- 
oil  are  exported  from  this  part  of  the  coast. 
The  town  of  Aboh,  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  Quorra,  (130  miles  distant  from  the  sea,) 
is  of  some  size,  containing  from  800  to  1000 
houses. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Quorra,  and  ex- 
tending round  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  are  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons,  and 
Gaboon  rivers,  upon  all  of  which  are  native 
towns,  possessing  some  share  in  the  traffic 
pursued  upon  these  coasts. 


The  European  nations  who  possess  settle- 
ments or  trading  stations  upon  the  west 
coasts  of  Africa  to  the  northward  of  the 
equator,  are  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese.  A  few  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark  were 
purchased  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
year  1850. 

1.  The  most  important  of  the  British 
settlements  is  Sierra  Leone,  a  mountainous 
peninsula  situated  on  the  coast  of  Senc- 
ties  which  their  names  indicate. 

2  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans.  By  Com- 
mander F.  E.  Forbes.     (London,  1854.) 
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gambia,  and  containing  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  square  miles.  Upon 
the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  estuary 
of  the  river  Rokelle,  which  forms  a  deep 
and  capacious  harbour.  The  surface  of 
Sierra  Leone  presents  an  irregular  mass  of 
peaked  mountains,  covered  to  their  summits 
with  lofty  forest-trees,  and  divided  by  fer- 
tile valleys  and  meadows.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  evil  repute  on  account  of  its  climate  ; 
but  the  dangerous  qualities  of  this  have 
been  in  part  mitigated  by  the  clearance  and 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  and,  with  the 
exercise  of  proper  care  (and  especially  of 
temperate  habits)  on  the  part  of  the  settler, 
Sierra  Leone  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
unhealthy  to  Europeans  than  countries  situ- 
ated within  the  tropics  are  generally  found 
to  be. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded 
by  Britain  in  1787,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
liberated  negroes,  and  as  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing civilization  over  the  adjacent  regions 
of  Africa.  Its  advance  has  been  slow,  but 
it  now  contains  a  population  of  56,000  blacks, 
(together  with  about  120  white  settlers,) 
under  the  charge  of  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  British  Crown.  The  capital  of  the  settle- 
ment is  Freetown,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  over  which  are 
scattered  numerous  villages. 

The  Isles  de  Los,  a  small  group  lying  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Sierra 
Leone,  belong  to  Britain,  and  are  used  as 
a  trading  station.  To  the  south-eastward  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  the  considerable  Island  of 
Sherboro',  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  riyer 
of  that  name. 

2.  Several  small  settlements  on  the  River 
Gambia  likewise  belong  to  Britain,  and 
constitute  a  distinct  colony.  These  stations 
consist  of  St.  Mary's  Island,  (with  the  town 
of  Bathurst,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, — 
Fort  James,  situated  on  an  island  thirty 
miles  up  the  stream, — and  Macarthy's  Island, 
at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  its  mouth.  There  are  also,  at  inter- 
vals along  the  river,  for  some  distance  in- 
land, a  few  trading  establishments  belong- 
ing to  the  British.  All  these  places  are  re- 
sorted to  by  the  merchants  engaged  in  the 
African  trade :  they  supply  teak- wood,  ivory, 
hides,  gold-dust,  palm-oil,  and  bees'-wax,  a 
few  goods  of  English  manufacture  being  re- 
ceived in  return. 

St.  Mary's  Island  is  the  seat  of  general 
government  for  the  Gambia  settlements.  It 
it  about  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains between  three  and  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  town,  Bathurst, 
which  lies  at  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  long  row  of  well-built 
dwelling  and  store- houses  fronting  the 
river,  with  the  cottages  and  huts  of  the  na- 
tives lying  in  the  background.  It  presents 
altogether  a  favourable  appearance  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  The  negroes  located  on 
the  island  (many  of  them  liberated  from 
captured  slave-ships)  are  in  general  decently 
clothed,  and  resident  in  comfortable  cot- 
tages, with  neat  surrounding  gardens.  There 
are  not  more  than  fifty  permanent  European 
residents,  but  Bathurst  is  visited  by  numer- 


ous.English  and  American  ships  during  the 
year. 

A  voyage  up  the  Gambia — if  performed 
during  the  healthy  season  (that  which  coin- 
cides with  our  winter,  or  from  December  to 
February  inclusive)  —  possesses  many  at- 
tractions, and  the  scenery  found  beneath 
these  tropical  skies  is  ever  varied  and  mag- 
nificent. Even  in  January,  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  80°  to  84°  during  the  day- 
time, but  the  air  is  comparatively  exhilar- 
ating. In  some  parts,  the  low  banks  of 
the  river  are  lined  with  the  majestic  man- 
grove, which  grows  on  the  margin  of  brack- 
ish waters,  and  forms  an  impenetrable 
thicket  by  means  of  its  numberless  suckers, 
let  down  from  above  and  taking  root  in  the 
moist  soil.  Where  the  bank  is  sufficiently 
high  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  waters, 
the  mangrove  disappears,  and  the  plains  are 
seen  decked  with  the  African  oak,  the 
monkey-bread,  tamarind,  locust,  and  lofty 
palm  trees.  At  night-time,  the  cry  of  the 
hyaena,  the  howling  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
occasional  roar  of  some  larger  tenant  of  the 
forest,  are  heard  by  the  traveller ;  and  the 
loud  snort  of  the  hippopotamus,  as  he  tosses 
on  high  the  waters  of  the  river,  reminds 
him  of  his  presence  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
plague  of  insect-life  is  not  wanting;  myriads 
of  mosquitoes  issue  from  their  lurking- 
places  during  day,  and  literally  "  murder 
sleep."  During  the  hours  of  sunshine, 
alligators  bask  in  great  numbers  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Macarthy's  Island  is  an  oasis  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  dark  wilderness  of  inner  Africa. 
It  has  an  area  of  three  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  1600,  very  few  of  whom 
are  whites.  Up  to  this  point  the  river  pre- 
serves a  width  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile :  thence  upwards  to  Fattatenda  (nearly 
200  miles  further  up)  it  gradually  narrows  to 
a  hundred  yards  across,  with  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  fathoms  in  the  dry  seasons.  At 
Fattatenda  there  are  various  depots  of  Eu- 
ropean merchandise,  and  some  trade  with  the 
interior  is  carried  on  by  native  merchants  : 
at  a  short  distance  above  are  the  Falls  or 
Rapids  of  Barraconda,  which  finally  stop 
the  tide-waters  of  this  noble  stream.  The 
river  is  not  navigable  beyond  these  falls. 

The  total  population  of  the  English  set- 
tlements on  the  Gambia  does  not  exceed 
between  four  and  five  thousand,  all  natives, 
with  the  exception  of  the  authorities  of 
government  and  the  small  garrisons  of  Eu- 
ropean troops  maintained  at  the  different 
stations,  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

3.  The  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  are  limited  to  a  few  forts, — all  of 
them  situated  on  the  part  distinguished  as 
the  Gold  Coast.  These  lie  between  the 
meridians  of  3°  17'  west,  and  0°  10'  east, 
longitude ;  but  the  influence  of  British  au- 
thority extends  over  a  considerably  larger 
space,  and  reaches  to  some  distance  in  the 
interior. 

The  more  western  portion  of  the  Gold 
Coast  has  an  undulating  surface,  with  a 
bold  and  rocky  front  to  seaward.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  consists  of  level, 
fertile,  and  open  plains,  covered  in  some 
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places  with  tall  grass,  and  in  others  with 
lofty  forest-trees.  The  shores  are  here  flat 
and  sandy,  and  the  whole  range  of  coast  is 
entirely  destitute  of  harbours 

The  principal  English  settlement  is  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  (long.  1°  13'  W.,)  the  governor 
of  which  exercises  authority  over  all  the 
adjacent  forts.  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  well- 
built  and  strong  fortress,  standing  on  a  rock 
close  to  the  sea  ;  outside  the  walls  of  the 
fort  is  a  large  native  town,  with  10,000  in- 
habitants. To  the  westward  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Britain  possesses  the  forts  of  Bixcove 
and  Apollonia  ;  and  to  the  eastward,  that  of 
Anamaboe,  besides  the  castles  of  James  Fort 
and  Cliristlanborg ,  both  situated  at  Accra, 
and  the  last  of  them  formerly  a  Danish 
possession.  Some  trade  in  gold-dust,  ivory, 
and  palm-oil,  is  carried  on  at  all  these 
places. 

The  total  number  of  British  subjects  on 
the  Gold  Coast  is  about  18,000,  only  a  few  of 
whom  ai*e  whites.  But  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation is  under  partial  subjection  to  British 
authority.  Not  more,  however,  than  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  total  number  are  of  Eu- 
ropean birth. 

Numerous  missionary  stations  are  main- 
tained by  the  English  Church  and  other 
denominations  of  Christians  (both  in  Bri- 
tain and  foreign  countries)  upon  different 
parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  especially 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  various  places  on 
the  Guinea  Coast.  The  English  Church  in 
this  region  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  bishop.,  whose  diocese  derives  its  name 
from  Sierra  Leone. 


The  French  settlements  are  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Senegal,  and 
the  tract  of  country  which  extends  thence 
to  Cape  Verde.  The  two  principal  stations 
are,  Fort  St.  Louis,  upon  the  island  of  St. 
Louis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with 
the  island  and  fortress  of  Goree,  situated 
immediately  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Verde. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  factories  along 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  upon  different 
parts  of  the  adjacent  coast. 

The  total  population  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  Western  Africa  is  a  little  short 
of  20,000,  of  whom,  however,  only  a  small 
proportion  are  Europeans.  The  chief  article 
which  the  French  derive  from  these  regions 
is  gum,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  acacia 
which  abounds  in  the  otherwise  sterile 
plains  to  the  northward  of  the  Senegal. 
Portendik,  on  the  coast,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  gum-forests,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  the  traders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  gum  from  the  tribes  of  Moors  in  whose 
territory  it  is  situated,  at  the  season  for 
collecting  which  it  becomes  a  busy  scene  of 
traffic. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  this  region  are 
confined  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  consist  of 
the  fortress  of  El-Mina,  (situated  immedi- 
ately to  the  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,)  with 
Axim,  at  some  distance  to  the  westward, 
(near  Cape  Three  Points,  between  Dixcove 
and  Apollonia,)  and  a  small  factory  at  Accra, 
on  the  coast  further  to  the  east.    The  prin- 


cipal of  these  is  El-Mina,  which  is  the  resi 
dence  of  the  Dutch  governor-general.  The 
total  population  (chiefly  native)  of  these 
territories  is  about  100,000. 

The  Portuguese  possess  a  few  small  sta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  the  two 
principal  of  which  are  the  town  of  Cachao, 
on  the  estuary  of  that  name,  (to  the  south 
of  the  Gambia,)  and  the  island  of  Bissao,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jeba,  or  Bio  Grande,  a 
little  further  to  the  eastward:  these  settle- 
ments arc  dependencies  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands. 


The  western  coasts  of  Africa  to  the  south 
of  the  equator  embrace  the  extensiAre,  but 
little-known,  territories  of  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela, — all  inhabited  by 
various  Negro  races,  who  appear  in  most 
cases  to  be  sunk  in  a  still  lower  state  of  de- 
gradation and  barbarism  than  those  to  the 
north  of  the  line.  The  slave-trade  is  still 
pursued  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is 
the  chief  object  for  which  it  is  visited  by 
the  traders  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Brazilian  government  has 
honourably  striven  to  suppress  this  traffic, 
for  which  the  plantations  of  Cuba  appear 
to  offer  at  present  the  chief,  if  not  only, 
mart. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  ruled  over  by  a  vast  number  of  petty 
sovereigns  or  chieftains.  The  only  Euro- 
pean nation  which  possesses  any  settlements 
upon  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  Por- 
tugal. The  Portuguese  settlements  are  situ- 
ated in  the  territories  of  Angola  and  Ben- 
guela; in  the  former  of  these  countries  their 
influence  is  said  to  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior,  but  in  Benguela  the 
authority  of  their  name  seems  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  forts. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Loango  are  the  towns 
of  Loan  ;o,  Malemba,  and  Kabenda — the  two 
latter  of  which  are  great  slave-markets. — 
San  Salvador,  in  the  interior  of  Congo,  was 
a  former  Portuguese  settlement. — The  town 
of  St.  Paul  de  Loando  (in  S.  lat.  8°  52')  ranks 
as  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
upon  this  portion  of  the  African  shores.  It 
contains  a  population  of  8000,  and  carries 
on  some  trade,  chiefly  in  the  export  of  ivory 
and  bees'-wax.  Ambriz,  to  the  northward  of 
St.  Paul,  was  long  a  notorious  slave-trading 
port.  Some  miles  to  the  southward  of  Lo- 
ando is  the  mouth  of  the  considerable  river 
Coanza. 

The  town  of  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  (lat.  12° 
30'  S.,)  the  capital  of  the  extensive  province 
of  Benguela,  is  another  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, the  governor  of  which,  however,  is 
subordinate  in  authority  to  the  governor- 
treneril  of  Angola,  resident  at  St.  Paul  de 
Loando.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Philip  de  Benguela,  who  number  little  more 
than  two  thousand,  only  about  twenty-five 
families  are  of  Portuguese  or  mixed  blood, 
and  the  town,  though  presenting  an  agree- 
able aspect  from  a  distant  view,  is  in  reality 
a  wretched  place.  Its  site  is  a  marsh,  and 
the  whole  place  is  full  of  stagnant  pools.  To 
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the  southward  of  it  are  considerable  salinas, 
or  salt-lakes,  the  produce  of  which  furnishes 
an  item  of  revenue  to  the  government,  and 
not  far  distant  are  rich  sulphur-mines. 
Fifty  miles  to  the. northward  of  San  Philip 
de  Benguela  are  the  small  river  and  settle- 
ment of  Quieombo,  and  a  short  distance 
further  in  the  same  direction  the  Portuguese 
fort  of  Novo  Redondo.  Three  Portuguese 
(says  a  recent  visitor)  compose  the  whole 
European  population  of  Quieombo.  Their 
principal  business  is  the  collection  of  gum- 
copal  :  they  also  purchase  from  the  Negroes 
the  archilla  lichen,  a  kind  of  moss  which 
yields  a  rich  purple  dye. 

Both  St.  Paul  de  Loando  and  St.  Philip  de 
Benguela  were  long  notorious  seats  of  the 
slave-trade,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
Negroes  having  been  annually  exported  from 
the  latter  (chiefly  to  Brazil)  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  And  although 
greatly  checked,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  traffic  is  far  from  being  extinguish- 
ed, even  at  the  present  time.  Slavers  still 
frequent  this  and  other  points  upon  the 
West  African  coast,  lying  there  for  months 
in  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  embarking  a  cargoof  their  living 
freight. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

The  region  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  East  Africa  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north  'to  the  shores  of 
Delagoa  Bay  (26°  S.  lat.)  on  the  south— em- 
bracing a  range  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  of  coast.  Its  general  features,  climate, 
and  productions,  resemble  those  of  the  si- 
milar latitudes  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
African  continent. 

Inhabitants. —  The  native  races  of  East- 
ern Africa  are  sunk  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
ignorance, superstition, and  barbarism.  But 
among  the  elevated  regions  towards  the  in- 
terior are  found  tribes  in  a  higher  social  and 
intellectual  condition  than  the  people  dwell- 
ing along  the  coast.  The  Galla  have  over- 
run many  parts  of  the  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator,  and  completely 
destroyed  some  of  the  principal  settlements. 
The  coasts  to  the  north  of  the  equator  are 
occupied  by  a  people  called  the  Somauli. 

All  the  pursuits  of  industry  appear  to 
be  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb  throughout 
Eastern  Africa,  and,  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator,  the  trade  in  slaves  is  the  only 
branch  of  commerce  pursued  writh  any 
vigour ;  various  parts  of  the  coast,  how- 
ever, furnish  a  small  quantity  of  gold-dust, 
and  this,  together  with  ivory,  gum,  wax, 
feathers,  and  skins,  forms  an  additional  arti- 
cle of  export.  The  Somauli  in  general  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Divisions,  towns. — The  northern  part  of  this 
region,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
southward  nearly  as  far  as  the  equator,  be- 
longs to  the  Somauli,  a  people  divided  into 
numerous  tribes, — many  of  them  of  pastoral 
habits,  though  others  are  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  They  possess  numerous  towns  —  or 
rather  encampments — both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior,  in  some  of  which  a  very  con- 


siderable traffic  is  carried  on.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  is  a 'place  called  Berbera, 
(on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,)  the  scene 
of  a  great  fair,  held  annually  during  the 
winter  half  of  the  year,  between  the  months 
of  October  and  April,  within  which  period  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  adja- 
cent countries  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia 
are  assembled.  Among  these  visitors  are 
Egyptians,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Banians,  each  bringing  the 
produce  of  their  respective  countries,  and 
exchanging  them  for  the  ghee,  hides,  deer- 
horns,  ivory,  gums,  myrrh,  ostrich-feathers, 
coffee,  sheep,  and  horned  cattle,  of  this  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa.  During  the 
other  half  of  the  year  the  place  is  utterly 
deserted. — Zeylah  and  Tajurrah  are  small  sea- 
ports to  the  eastward  of  Berbera,  and  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  :  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  is  the  small  group 
of  the  Mushakh  Islands,  lately  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Sultan  of  Ta- 
jurrah. —  Hurrur,  in  the  interior,  is  the 
capital  of  a  state,  the  ruler  of  which  bears 
the  title  of  Emir  ;  coffee  is  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  its  neighbourhood,  and  is  exten- 
sively exported. 

In  all  this  part  of  Africa,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  but  the  Banian  merchants  (from  the 
coasts  of  Guzerat,  in  India)  annually  visit 
all  the  ports  of  the  Somauli  country,  and 
carry  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gums  and 
myrrh. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  contains  some  rich 
and  fertile  valleys,  alternating  with  open, 
grassy  plains.  Those  of  the  Somauli  tribes 
who  dwell  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
shores  are  chiefly  engaged  as  fishermen. 

To  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  predomi- 
nating influence  in  Eastern  Africa  is  exer- 
cised by  two  foreign  powers, — the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  (on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,) 
whose  authority  extends  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Delgado,  (S.  lat.  10°  35',)  — and  the 
Portuguese,  who  possess  various  settlements 
on  the  coast  lying  between  Cape  Delgado 
and  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  coast  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
is  known  by  the  general  name  of  Zangxje- 
bar.  Among  the  principal  towns  in  this 
part  of  Africa  are  Mukdeesha,  or  Magadoxa 
(lying  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor); — Brava,  further  to  the  southward; — 
Jubb,  or  Juba,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  enters  the  sea  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  the  line ; — Patta 
(2°  S.  lat.); — with  Mombas,  Zanzibar,  and 
Quiloa,  all  three  situated  on  islands  adjacent 
to  the  more  southward  range  of  coast.  All 
these  places  carry  on  some  trade, but  the  fo- 
reign commerce  of  Zanzibar  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Ame- 
rican and  British  merchants.  The  interior 
trade  is  pursued  by  means  of  caravans, com- 
posed of  Arabs,  Suahelis,  ivory-merchants, 
and  Portuguese  slave-merchants.  Besides 
ivory  and  slaves,  copper-ore  is  also  obtained. 
Both  Zanzibar  and  Quiloa  belong  to  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  and  there  are  Arab  gar- 
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risons  at  some  of  the  other  towns  along  the 
coast.  Melinda,  (on  a  small  island  in  3°  25' 
S.  lat.,)  once  a  flourishing  town,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Galla. 

The  appearance  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar 
is  described  as  highly  attractive,  from  a 
seaward  view,  and  the  town  stands  out 
in  bold  relief.  The  palace  of  the  Iraaum, 
and  a  large  mosque,  come  prominently  into 
view  as  the  place  is  approached.  But  the 
interior  of  the  town  is  dirty,  the  streets 
irregular  and  undrained,  the  widest  of  them 
only  twenty  feet  across.  The  population  is 
numerous,  but  is  probably  vastly  exagge- 
rated in  a  recent  estimate  which  gives  it  at 
200,000.1  The  climate  of  Zanzibar  is  re- 
markably uniform,  in  so  far  as  temperature 
is  concerned — the  highest  point  reached  by 
the  thermometer  during  a  period  of  eleven 
months  being  only  88°,  and  the  lowest  70^°. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  appears  to  be  about 
100  inches :  the  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  fell,  during  11  months  of  1850,  was  103. 
Like  the  African  coasts  in  general,  within 
the  tropics,  Zanzibar  is  unhealthy  for  Euro- 
peans. 

The  coast  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Del- 
gado  embraces  the  territories  of  Mozam- 
bique, lying  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  Sofala,  to  the  south  of  that  river.  The 
town  of  Mozambique  (situated  upon  an 
island  which  adjoins  the  coast)  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement,  and  exports  i"vory,  gold- 
dust,  and  slaves ;  but  it  has  much  declined 
from  its  former  importance,  and  has  only 
6000  inhabitants:  the  Portuguese  authority 
extends  over  but  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  mainland. — Quillimane,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi,  is  the  great  mart  for  slaves: — 
Sofala,  (on  the  bay  of  that  name,)  and  In- 
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hambane,  further  to  the  southward,  both 
possess  some  trade;  the  latter  chiefly  in 
ivory  and  bees'-wax. 

In  the  interior  the  Portuguese  possess 
the  fortress  of  Sena,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Zambesi,  which  constitutes  the  capital 
of  their  settlements  in  this  region.  Still 
further  inland  is  Tete,  a  town  situated  on 
the  upper  Zambesi,  and  the  furthest  station 
of  the  Portuguese  in  this  direction. 

At  some  distance  from  the  eastern  coast 
towards  the  interior  are  the  little-known 
regions  of  Monomotapa,  Monomoezi,  and 
many  others ;  including  (further  to  the 
northward)  the  country  of  Jagga ,  in  which 
the  snow-covered  peaks  of  Kilimandjaro 
and  Kenia  were  discovered  a  few  years  since. 
Further  in  the  interior  are  the  dominions 
of  a  powerful  native  sovereign  styled  the 
Cazembe,  with  the  kingdom  of  Moropua  and 
others,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  contin- 
ent. These  portions  of  the  African  continent 
have  recently  been  traversed  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston, who  passed  through  many  fertile  and 
populous  tracts  of  country.  In  some  places, 
flooded  rivers  and  plains  were  crossed — in 
others,  were  found  tracts  of  forest-land  al- 
ternating with  green-sward.  The  trees 
were  interlaced  with  creepers,  and  covered 
with  mosses  and  lichens:  everything  indi- 
cated a  humid  climate.  From  the  Londa 
country  (to  which  the  above  characteristics 
apply)  the  party  of  explorers  passed  to  an 
elevated  table-land  overgrown  with  Cape 
heaths  and  rhododendrons,  beyond  which, 
again,  (towards  the  west,)  lay  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Cassange,  not  far  distant 
from  the  limits  of  Portuguese  power  on  the 
Western  coast.  This  valley  is  reached  by 
a  sudden  descent  of  2000  feet  from  the  table- 
land. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Southern  Africa  embraces  the  import- 
ant British  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Natal,  together  with  the  large 
territories  of  Caffraria,  the  Orange  River 
Sovereignty,  and  other  comparatively  little- 
known  regions,  for  the  most  part  in  the  pos- 
session of  native  and  independent  tribes. 
It  is  only  in  the  cases  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  that  anything  like  a  detailed  de- 
scription is  required. 


THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

Boundaries  and  extent. — The  Cape  Colony 
extends  from  the  south  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
northward  as  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  or 
Orange  River :  on  the  west  its  limits  are  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  east 
the  boundary-line  is  marked  by  the  course 
of  the  Keiskamma  river,  and  an  irregular 
line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
stream  to  one  of  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Gariep  (that  distinguished  as  the 
Nu  Gariep).  From  east  to  west  its  dimen- 
sions measure  nearly  600  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  they  exceed  450  miles.  The 
length  of  coast-line  which  the  colony  pos- 
sesses is  little  short  of  1200  miles,  and  the 
total  area  included  within  its  present  limits 
is  probably  not  much  less  than  200,000 
English  square  miles. 

Natural  features,  climate,  $c. — The  chain 
of  the  Nieuveldt  Mountains,  which  traverses 
great  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  naturally  divides  it  into 
two  distinct  portions.  To  the  north  of  this 
mountain-range  are  broad,  open,  and  gen- 
erally arid  plains,  which  slope  towards  the 
Orange  River,  and  are  included  within  its 
basin :  upon  the  south  of  the  mountains  are 
a  succession  of  high  terraces  divided  by 
chains  of  hills,  and  gradually  decreasing  in 
elevation  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  the 
southern  ocean.  The  great  karroo  lies  im- 
mediately to  the  southward  of  the  Nieuveldt 
range,  and  extends  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  for  a  distance  of  300  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  seventy  miles.  This  tract  has  an 
average  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

Other  chains  of  hills  occur  in  the  more 
western  part  of  the  colony,  lying  principal- 
ly in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  di- 
vided by  high  arid  plains  or  karroos.  The 
Table  Mountain  and  adjacent  hills,  near 
Cape  Town,  are  a  detached  group. 

The  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  although 
numerous,  are  in  most  cases  mere  insignifi- 
cant torrents,  excepting  when  swelled  by 
the  rains,  and  flow  generally  in  deep  and 
precipitous  ravines,  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  country,  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  direct  their  waters  to  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.     Even  the  Gariep 


does  not  possess  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  be  fit  for  navigation,  and  those  of 
the  shorter  streams  which  admit  the  pas 
sage  of  boats  for  some  distance  inland  are 
all  obstructed  by  bars  at  their  entrances, 
over  which  vessels  of  any  considerable  bur- 
den are  unable  to  pass.  Next  to  the  Gariep, 
the  most  important  as  to  length  of  course 
are  the  Elephants  or  Oliphants  River,  on 
the  west,  with  the  Ereede,  Gauritz,  Cam- 
toos,  Great  Fish,  and  Keiskamma  Rivers,  on 
the  south.  But,  in  general,  the  colony  la- 
bours under  a  deficiency  of  inland  waters. 

Of  the  numerous  harbours,  the  principal 
are  St.  Helena,  Saldanha,  and  Table  Bays, 
on  the  west;  with  False  Bay,  (of  which 
Simon's  Bay  forms  a  portion,)  St.  Sebastian, 
Mossel,  Plcttenberg,  Camtoos,  and  Algoa 
Bays,  on  the  south.  Saldanha  Bay  is  the 
most  commodious  of  them,  and  is  safe  in  all 
weathers.  Table  Bay,  the  most  frequented, 
is  in  general  safe, excepting  during  the  pre- 
valence of  north-westerly  winds,  which 
blow  within  the  winter  months  (between 
May  and  September).  Simon's  Bay,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Town,  and  situ- 
ated immediately  to  the  east  of  the  promon- 
tory which  terminates  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  affords  a  secure  shelter  to  ship- 
ping all  through  the  year,  and  forms  the 
principal  naval  station  of  the  colony. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
Southern  Africa  have  been  already  referred 
to  (pages  652  —  654).  The  chief  defect  in 
the  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  the  un- 
steadiness and  irregularity  of  the  rains ; 
agriculture  is  sometimes  seriously  impeded 
by  the  absence  of  moisture,  while  at  other 
times  the  rain  falls  in  torrents  and  swells 
the  streams  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
frequently  causing  them  to  overflow  their 
banks,  to  the  damage  of  the  surrounding 
country.  In  some  of  the  tracts  border- 
ing on  the  Great  Karroo  there  has  occa- 
sionally been  no  rain  for  two  or  three  years 
together,  though  this  never  happens  with 
the  districts  situated  nearer  the  coast.  The 
alternations  of  temperature  are  often  great 
and  of  sudden  occurrence,  and  hot  easterly 
winds  are  sometimes  experienced.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  however, 
the  colony  is  eminently  healthy,  and  its  cli- 
mate admirably  suited  to  the  ordinary  con- 
stitutions of  European  residents. 

The  interior  plains,  or  karroos,  of  South- 
ern Africa,  are  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
colonists,  and  are  besides  the  not  unfre- 
quent  resort  of  the  sportsman  from  more 
distant  regions.  The  variety  of  animal  life  in 
these  regions  is  truly  great.  The  following 
spirited  lines  of  Pringle  sketch  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  in  the  attractive 
scene : — 

"  Afar  in  the  desert  1  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 
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Away,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
By  the  antelope's  haunt  and  the  buffalo's  glen ; 
By  valleys  remote  where  the  ourebi  plays, 
Where  the  gnoo,  the  sassaybe,  and  hartebeest 

graze, 
And  the  eland  and  gemsbok  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'erhung  with  wild 

vine ; 
Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 
And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the 

flood, 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  pool  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his 

fill. 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively  ; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane 
As  he  scours  with  hib  troop  o'er  the  desolate 

plain ; 
And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds 
Undisturbed  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hounds." 


Local  divisions,  toivns,  %c. — The  Cape 
Colony  forms  two  great  divisions— a  west- 
ern and  an  eastern,  the  former  of  which 
contains  ten,  and  the  latter  nine  districts, 
most  of  them  of  very  large  extent.  The 
western  division  of  the  colony  is  the  older 
portion  of  the  settlement,  and  is  the  more 
strictly  agricultural  part:  the  eastern  di- 
vision is  more  exclusively  a  grazing  district, 
and  has  at  present  fewer  inhabitants. 

Cape  Town,  (22,000  inhabitants,)  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Table  Bay,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
one  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  celebrated 
promontory  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  the  streets 
straight,  and  intersecting  one  another  at 
right  angles.  Many  of  the  houses,  with 
their  porches  and  projecting  fronts,  equally 
with  the  rows  of  trees  which  line  the  sides 
of  the  principal  avenues,  exhibit  traces  of 
the  Dutch  origin  of  the  settlement.  There 
are  at  Cape  Town  a  government-house,  a 
senate-house,  an  exchange,  an  observatory, 
and  an  infirmary,  together  with  a  citadel 
and  fortified  batteries  for  the  protection  of 
the  town  and  harbour. 

In  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  Cape  Town, 
and  surrounding  it  on  the  west, south-west, 
and  south,  is  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  well 
known  Table  Mountain,  directly  south  of  the 
town.  Table  Mountain  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hill  of  elongated  form,  with  sides 
for  the  most  part  steep  and  rugged,  and  a 
flat  plain  on  the  summit.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain  offers  a  never-failing  indica- 
tion of  the  approaching  condition  of  the 
weather,  and  when,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  a  white  fleecy  cloud  (known  to 
colonists  as  the  Devil's  table-cloth)  settles  on 
its  summit  and  gradually  rolls  down  the 
sides,  a  violent  south-east  wind  is  sure  to 
ensue— often  productive  of  serious  mischief 
to  the  shipping  in  the  bay. 

The  other  towns  in  the  colony  are  all  of 
small  size— most  of  them  merely  large  vil- 
lages. Simon's  Town,  on  the  shores  of 
Simon's  Bay,  is  an  important  station  for 
shipping,  and  contains  the  government 
arsenal.— Port  Beaufort,  at  the  mouth  of 
Breede  River,  (145  miles  S.  E.  of  Cape  Town,) 
has  a  good  harbour  for  vessels  not  exceeding 


200  tons  burthen, and  possesses  considerable 
trade.  Graham's  Town,  (6000  inhabitants,) 
the  chief  place  in  the.  eastern  division  of  the 
colony,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Albany, 
at  a  distance  of  only  thirty-three  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Keiskamma  river, 
on  the  eastern  frontier. — Port  Elizabeth,  upon 
the  coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  a  thriving  place, 
increasing  in  commercial  importance,  and 
is  the  principal  shipping-port  for  the  eastern 
half  of  the  settlement. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
with  the  country  lying  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Orange  River,  is  thinly  occupied 
by  various  native  tribes  of  the  Hottentot 
race,  and  among  whom  the  Griquas,  the 
Koranas,  the  Bosjesmans  or  Bushmen,  and 
the  ISamaquas,  are  the  principal.  All  these 
are  people  of  pastoral  and  migratory  habits. 
The  Namaqua  country  extends  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  part  of  it  lying  beyond  the 
Orange  River ;  it  contains  some  tracts  of 
good  pasture-land,  intermixed,  however, 
with  dreary  and  arid  plains  of  yellow  sand, 
some  of  which  are  altogether  destitute  of 
water. 

The  country  immediately  adjoining  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  colony  was  in  1847 
(at  the  termination  of  the  earlier  Caffre 
war)  formed  into  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  British  Caffraria.  This  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  kind  of  intermediate 
(or  border)  territory  between  the  independ- 
ent Caffre  tribes  and  the  country  under  di- 
rect British  authority. 

British  Caffraria  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  Keiskamma  to  the  Great  Kei  River, 
a  distance  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles,  and  includes  a  large  area  of  country, 
most  of  which  is  of  diversified  character. 
The  principal  place  which  it  contains  is 
called  King  William's  Town. 


Inhabitants. —  The  population  of  the  Cape 
Colony  amounts  to  about  218,000— nearly 
half  of  them  whites.  British  Caffraria, 
which  adjoins  the  colony  to  the  eastward, 
contains  67,000  inhabitants,  only  seven  hun- 
dred of  whom  are  whites.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  settlement,  including  British 
Caffraria,  is  thus  upwards  of  285,000,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  coloured 
races.  The  majority  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Colony  are  of  British  origin, 
though  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  older- 
settled  portions  of  the  territory  (as  well  as 
several  of  those  in  its  more  distant  tracts) 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers, 
to  whom  the  colony  originally  belonged. 
These  Dutch  farmers,  between  whom  and 
the  English  residents  considerable  jealousy 
of  feeling  yet  prevails,  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  boers  (or  boors.) 

The  other  and  larger  half  of  the  population 
consists  of  coloured  races,  among  whom  are 
both  Hottentots  and  Caffres ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  of  mixed  breed,  sprung  from 
the  union  of  the  aboriginal  races  with  the 
Dutch,  the  Negro,  or  the  Malay.  The  Hot- 
tentots are  mostly  employed  as  farm-serv- 
ants and  herdsmen,  occupations  for  which 
they  are  well  suited ;  some  of  them  have 
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been  disciplined  and  trained  to  military 
service,  and  make  good  soldiers  when  kept 
out  of  reach  of  spirituous  liquors,  the 
temptation  to  excess  in  the  use  of  which 
they  are  unable  to  withstand.  Indeed,  al- 
though commonly  spoken  of  as  a  degraded 
and  inferior  race,  the  Hottentots  are  by  no 
means  incapable  of  improvement,  and  when 
treated  with  kindness  testify  great  attach- 
ment and  fidelity.  The  Caffres,  a  people  of 
bold  and  warlike  habits  and  superior  ac- 
quirements, are  less  trustworthy;  they  con- 
stitute, indeed,  the  terror  of  the  peaceful 
settlers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  are  the 
great  bane  of  its  prosperity. 

Industrial  pursuits.  —  These  are  divided 
between  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the 
rearing  of  live-stock.  Excellent  wheat  is 
grown  in  particular  districts,  and  also  barley, 
rye,  and  oats.  The  culture  of  the  grape  has 
been  largely  pursued,  and  wine  has  long 
formed  a  staple  produce  of  the  colony,  but 
it  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  the 
demand  for  it  has  greatly  decreased  of  late 
years. 1  The  wine-growing  district  is  con- 
fined to  the  south-westeru  part  of  the  co- 
lony, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town. 

It  is  only  in  the  lower  grounds,  however, 
that  agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on, 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  is 
better  adapted  to  pasturage.  Sheep-farm- 
ing occupies  the  principal  attention  of  the 
colonists;  the  native  sheep  (remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  large  size  of  its  tail)  has 
been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  best 
European  breeds,  and  wool  of  excellent 
quality  is  now  produced.  This  substance 
is  fast  becoming  the  great  staple  of  the 
colony.  Many  of  the  grazing  farms  are 
of  immense  extent,  ranging  over  vast  tracts 
of  country.  Large  numbers  of  oxen  are 
reared,  and  "their  hides  and  horns  form 
valuable  articles  of  produce.  A  considerable 
whale-fishery  is  also  carried  on,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  this  has  diminished  of  late  yeai'S. 

The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable,  by 
far  the  greater  quantity  of  both  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  being  supplied  from  Bri- 
tain. The  necessities  of  their  isolated  po- 
sition, however,  compel  the  settlers  in  the 
interior  to  supply  many  of  their  own  domes- 
tic wants ;  thus,  the  farmers  generally  make 
their  own  soap  and  candles,  besides  nu- 
merous other  articles  of  ordinary  use. 
There  are,  besides,  at  Cape  Town  and  else- 
where, manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  sad- 
dles, tiles,  ropes,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
with  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 

The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  large  and 
flourishing ;  the  amount  of  wool  exported  is 
annually  increasing,  while  that  of  wine  (and 
also  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery)  has 
decreased.  But  the  amount  of  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  colony  has  vastly  increased 
within  recent  years.  The  prime  article 
of  export  is  wool,  in  addition  to  which 
are  hides  and  skins,  wine,  flour,  butter,  tal- 
low, whale-oil,  and  horses,  with  salt  beef 
and  pork.  The  flour  and  salt  meats  are 
chiefly  sent  to  the  Mauritius,  and  some  also 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil.  The  wool  helps 
to  supply  the  material  for  one  of  the  staples 

^  *  The  Constantia  wine,  however,  produced  in  a 
limited  district  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Con- 


of  our  home  manufactures.  The  imports 
into  the  colony  are  chiefly  British  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  with  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, fire-arms,  furniture,  books,  paper,  and 
numerous  other  articles,  &c. ;  besides  sugar 
and  timber  from  India,  tea  from  China,  and 
sugar  also  from  the  Mauritius.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  imports  into  the  colony 
considerably  exceeds  £1,000,000  sterling,  of 
which  about  half  is  supplied  direct  from 
Britain. 

The  colony  now  contains  numerous  ex- 
cellent roads,  which  have  been  constructed 
at  vast  labour  and  expense, — in  many  cases 
over  rugged  mountain  passes  (or  kloofs)  and 
across  the  precipitous  sides  of  deep  ravines. 
But  communication  in  the  interior  districts 
still  labours  under  many  difficulties.  Oxen 
are  universally  used  for  purposes  of  draught, 
and  long  teams  of  them,  yoked  to  the  heavy 
and  cumbrous  waggons  of  the  settlers,  con- 
vey their  produce  from  the  distant  farms  in 
the  interior  to  Cape  Town  and  other  ports 
for  shipment.  The  herds  of  cattle  which 
wander  during  the  day  over  grazing  farms 
of  from  three  to  six  hundred  acres  are  at 
night  collected  into  enclosures  called  kraals, 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  numer- 
ous wild  animals  that  tenant  the  African 
bush. 

Government,  fyc. — A  representative  consti- 
tution has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Co- 
lony, under  the  direction  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  A  lieutenant-go- 
vernor presides  over  the  eastern  division  of 
the  province. 

In  regard  to  religious  opinion,  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
belong  either  to  the  English  Church  or  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Wesley  an  dis- 
senters are  numerous.  There  are  said  to  be 
about  6000  Mohammedans  amongst  the  co- 
loured population  of  Cape  Town :  they  are 
an  industrious  and  thriving  class — many  of 
them  wealthy.  A  great  number  of  mission- 
ary stations  are  maintained  in  the  colony 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  and  many  of 
the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Cape  Colony  was  originally  establish- 
ed by  the  Dutch,  in  1650,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  1795  it  was  taken  by  Britain,  but 
restored  to  Holland  in  1802 :  in  1806  it  again 
fell  under  British  power,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Britain  at  the  general 
peace  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  vastly 
increased  in  extent  and  population,  and  its 
resources  have  been  largely  developed.  The 
chief  drawback  to  its  prosperity  consists  in 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Caffres,  upon 
its  eastern  frontier,  whose  hostility  to  the 
settlers  is  frequently  manifested  in  maraud- 
ing incursions,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
villages  of  the  colonists  are  plundered,  and 
their  cattle  driven  off.  This  hostility  has 
sometimes  been  aided  by  the  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy which  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  or 
boers,  entertain  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment. A  prolonged  and  costly  warfare  with 
the  Caffre  tribes  was  terminated  only  in 
stantia  (9  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town),  possesses  superior 
properties,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 
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1847,  when  the  boundaries  of  the  colony 
were  greatly  enlarged;  but  fresh  disturb- 
ances soon  afterwards  broke  out,  and  a  se- 
cond Caffre  war  ensued  in  1852,  which,  how- 
ever, was  happily  terminated  by  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  executive. 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Cape 
Colony  proceeds  to  only  a  limited  extent, 
but  labour  is  greatly  in  demand  there,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  half  of  the  settlement, 
and  ample  encouragement  is  afforded  to  the 
exercise  of  industry,  accompanied  by  habits 
of  temperance  and  sobriety. 


NATAL. 


The  colony  of  Natal  lies  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  27^°  and  31°  south  latitude,  and 
stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
inland,  —  including  altogether  an  area  of 
about  18,000  square  miles.  The  country  rises 
gradually  from  the  coast  towards  the  inte- 
rior, and  its  inland  frontier  is  formed  to  the 
westward  by  the  ranges  of  the  Draken-berg 
(or  Dragon  Mountains).  Numerous  streams 
descend  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  the 
province  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  better 
watered  than  most  parts  of  South  Africa. 
The  north-western  portions  of  the  Di»aken- 
berg  have  an  average  height  of  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  of  about  1500  feet  above 
the  country  at  their  base.  They  are  pass- 
able in  many  places  by  horses  and  cattle. 
The  Greater  Draken-berg,  further  to  the 
southward,  and  on  the  western  boundary, 
are  more  elevated,  and  are  described  as  im- 
passable. It  is  the  latter  that  are  more  espe- 
cially known  by  the  native  name  of  the 
Kathlamba  Mountains,  which,  however,  is 
applied  to  the  entire  system.  The  Tugela, 
the  longest  of  the  rivers  of  Natal,  rises  near 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Draken-berg  range. 

The  climate  of  Natal  is  warmer  and  more 
tropical  in  character  than  that  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  coast-districts  are  very  hot, 
but  further  inland,  as  the  ground  rises,  a 
more  temperate  atmosphere  is  found.  At 
Maritzberg  (50  miles  inland)  slight  frosts 
are  common  in  winter,  and  ice  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  mornings.  In  the  interior 
of  the  province  the  variations  in  tempera- 
ture are  considerable ;  but  the  interior  por- 
tion of  the  colony  appears  to  be  perfectly 
healthy,  and  well  suited  to  the  European 
constitution.  The  coasts  are  subject  to  the 
regular  influence  of  the  south-east  trade- 
wind,  which  moderates  a  heat  that  would 
otherwise  be  felt  as  intense.  The  rains  oc- 
cur between  the  months  of  September  and 
March — that  is,  during  the  summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

The  natural  productions  of  Natal  are 
varied,  and  its  capabilities  considerable. 
Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
tropics  abound  in  the  warmer  districts  along 
the  coast.  The  sugar-cane  grows  wild,  and 
both  indigo  and  cotton  are  found  in  a  native 
state.  Plantains  and  yams  are  common,  and 
several  of  the  native  fruits  possess  useful 
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qualities:  water-melons  grow  spontane- 
ously, and  attain  a  large  size.  The  pine- 
apple thrives,  as  well  as  the  pomegranate, 
mulberry,  orange,  lemon,  and  many  others. 
Indeed,  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
southern  Europe  appear  to  flourish,  as  well 
as  those  of  more  temperate  latitudes,  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  province.  Animal  life 
is  equally  abundant  as  in  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  the  Cape,  and  wild  beasts  abound 
in  the  plains  and  forests  of  the  interior.  In- 
sects are  numerous  in  the  coast- districts, 
and  constitute  a  great  annoyance,  as  well  as 
a  serious  injury,  to  the  settlers,  whose  crops 
are  subject  to  the  occasional  depredations  of 
the  locust.  Both  iron  and  coal  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  province. 

The  earlier  settlers  in  Natal  were  princi- 
pally composed  of  emigrant  boers  from  the 
Cape,  who  had  resorted  thither  in  order 
to  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
British  authority.  But  since  the  province 
was  declared  a  British  possession,  and 
placed  under  an  organized  government, 
it  has  been  resorted  to  by  numerous  emi- 
grants from  this  country,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Dutch  farmers  have  retired 
further  into  the  interior,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province. 

The  native  tribes  within  this  province  are 
chiefly  a  people  called  Zoolohs,  who  belong 
to  the  Caffre  race,  but  are  a  milder  and  more 
peaceably-disposed  people  than  the  Caffres 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  In  1852  there  were  estimated  to 
be  not  fewer  than  200,000  Zoolahs  within 
the  colony. 1  They  are  partially  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  settlers,  but  appear  to 
be  in  general  averse  to  a-ny  sustained  appli- 
cation of  labour.  There  are  also  some  tribes 
of  the  Hottentot  race,  who  make  better 
labourers  than  the  Caffres. 

Natal  offers  many  advantages  to  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  and  is  likely  to  become 
hereafter  an  important  agricultural  settle- 
ment. The  coast-districts,  to  a  distance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  cotton-plant.  The 
more  elevated  tracts  of  the  interior  are 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  other  grains,  besides  most  of 
the  ordinary  vegetables  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. The  land  seems  to  be  less  generally 
suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  but  horned 
cattle  and  horses  appear  to  thrive  in  the  in- 
terior districts. 

The  two  principal  stations  in  the  Natal 
colony  are  D' Urban  and  Picter-maritzberg, 
the  former  situated  on  the  coast,  and  the 
latter  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  inland. 
D'Urban  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade :  it  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  an  inlet  called  Port 
Natal,  which  forms  the  only  harbour  upon 
this  poi'tion  of  the  African  coast ;  but  only 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  can  anchor  within 
the  harbour.  Pieter-maritzberg,  (or  Maritz- 
berg, as  it  is  now  generally  termed,)  which 
lies  in  a  more  temperate  district,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  province,  has  been  made 
the  seat  of  government. 

Natal    constitutes  a  dependency  of  the 
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Cape  Colony,  under  a  lieutenant-governor. 
The  harbour  of  Port  Natal  lies  at  a  distance 
of  300  miles  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  is  upwards  of  1000  miles 
(by  sea)  from  Cape  Town.  The  voyage  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  Natal  generally  occu- 
pies about  12  or  14  days,  but  is  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  steam  in  a  much  shorter 
interval. 


The  Orange-P-iver  Sovereignty  is  the 
name  given  to  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
which  adjoins  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
the  Cape  Colony  and  the  western  borders  of 
Natal.  This  is  a  compactly-shaped  pro- 
vince, embracing  an  area  of  50,000  square 
miles,  and  lying  between  the  two  great 
arms  of  the  Orange  River— the  Nu  and  Ky 
Gariep  (or  the  Black  and  Yellow  Gariep). 

The  Orange-River  Sovereignty  was  until 
of  late  years  in  the  sole  possession  of  the 
native  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  and  ruled 
by  their  own  chiefs.  But  the  feelings  of 
hostility  entertained  towards  the  British 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  boers, 
or  Dutch  farmers,  led  great  numbers  of  them 
to  transport,  their  goods  and  cattle  beyond 
the  colonial  limits,  and  to  occupy  stations 
within  the  tract  now  adverted  to.  The 
formation  of  permanent  settlements  within 
the  province  of  the  Orange  River  was  also 
encouraged  by  the  disastrous  events  that 
attended  the  prolonged  Caffre  wars  of 
1846  and  subsequent  years,  when  the  entire 
eastern  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  in  a 
disturbed  condition.  The  permanent  col- 
onization of  Natal  by  the  British  govern- 
ment seemed  to  afford  an  additional  guar- 
antee for  the  safety  of  the  Orange-River 
Territory,  which  occupied,  for  a  time,  a 
position  of  dependence  upon  the  Cape 
Colony,  accompanied  by  protection  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  authorities.  This  limit- 
ed exercise  of  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government  was,  however,  relin- 
quished at  the  close  of  the  later  Caffre  war, 
and  the  colonists  of  the  Orange-River  So- 
vereignty have  subsequently  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  free  state,  in  which 
the  Dutch  tongue  has  been  adopted  as  the 
current  language  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
public  offices. 

We  derive  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting this  tract  of  country  from  Mr. 
Barter's  entertaining  volume. 1  The  Orange- 
River  Sovereignty  embraces  three  great 
natural  divisions — the  highlands  adjoining 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Draken-berg — 
the  great  plains  of  the  interior — and  the 
patches  of  soil,  more  or  less  productive,  that 
are  found  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
streams.  These  last  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  even  the  best  only  of  very  moderate 
fertility,  far  inferior  to  the  soil  of  Natal  in 
corresponding  situations. 

The  plains  (or  vlakten)  occupy  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Sove- 
reignty :  they  are  vast  fiats,  dry,  barren,  and 
i  The  Dorp  and  the  Veld  (ibid.). 


desolate,  entirely  bare  of  wood,  and  almost 
equally  destitute  of  water.  For  all  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  purposes  they  are  utterly 
valueless.  But  they  support  an  almost  in- 
credible amount  of  animal  life.  There  roam 
over  them,  in  countless  herds,  the  gnu, 
quagga,  spring-bok,  blesbok,(to  be  reckoned 
only  by  tens  of  thousands,)  —  besides  the 
lion,  hyena,  jackal,  and  numerous  other 
tenants  of  the  African  wilderness.  Ostriches 
are  very  common  throughout  the  Sove- 
reignty. 

The  highlands  extend  along  the  eastern 
line  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  are  broken  by 
spurs  from  the  mountains.  The  climate  is 
here  cool,  owing  to  the  great  elevation. 
They  contain  good  pastoral  tracts,  and 
water  is  abundant,  both  in  springs  and 
rivers. 


The  general  designation  of  Caefraria 
formerly  included  all  the  country  extending 
along  the  south-east  coast  of  the  African 
continent,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Cape 
Colony  northward  to  the  parallel  of  Delegoa 
Bay ;  but  this  name  is  now  restricted  to  the 
territory  lying  between  the  provinces  of 
British  Caffraria  and  Natal,  and  limited 
on  the  north-west  by  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Orange  River.  The  native  district  of  Caffra- 
ria, as  comprised  within  these  limits,  con- 
tains about  20,000  square  miles  of  hilly  and 
tolerably  well  watered  country,  which  is 
possessed  by  the  independent  tribes  of  the 
Caffre  race. 

The  country  to  the  northward  of  the 
Orange  River  is  thinly  inhabited  by  native 
tribes,  among  whom  are  the  Namaquas  and 
Damaras,  within  the  tract  that  adjoins  the 
western  coast,  with  the  Koranas,  Bushmen, 
Bechuanas,  and  others,  further  to  the 
eastward.  These  nations  exhibit  various 
grades  of  savage  life.  Many  of  them  speak 
dialects  of  the  Caffre  language,  nnd  appear 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  Caffre  descent. 
Among  these  are  the  Bechuanas,  who  are 
spread  over  a  large  tract  of  the  interior, 
and  the  Damaras,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Walvisch  Bay.  The  Zoolahs,  who  (as  al- 
ready ment  oned)  are  chiefly  found  Avithin 
the  limits  of  the  Natal  settlement,  also  be- 
long to  the  same  family  as  the  Caffres.  All 
of  these  are  people  of  pastoral  pursuits, 
and  wandering  habits, — possessing  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle,  which  form  their  only 
wealth. 

Several  degrees  further  to  the  northward, 
and  in  the  more  distant  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  the  large  fresh-water  lake  of 
Ngami,  (discovered  by  Dr.  Livingston  in 
1849,)  with  extensive  watered  tracts  of 
country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Lake  Ngami 
receives  a  considerable  river,  (the  Teogh6,) 
and  has  an  outlet  for  its  waters  in  the 
stream  of  the  Zouga,  which  is  afterwards 
lost  in  the  sands.  The  adjacent  desert  plains 
exhibit  the  varied  abundance  of  animal  life 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  Southern  Africa. 
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Madeira.,  situated  off  the  north-west  coast 
of  Africa,  is  thirty-five  miles  long  by  four- 
teen in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  290  square  miles.  The  whole 
island  is  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
Its  highest  point,  called  the  Peak  of  Ruivo, 
reaches  an  altitude  of  6056  feet,  and  several 
other  peaks  are  upwards  of  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  island  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  rivulets;  these  form  numerous  cas- 
cades, as  they  leap  from  rock  to  rock, 
through  valleys  and  ravines  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation.  Among  the  most 
characteristic  features  in  the  natural  scenery 
of  Madeira  are  the  deep  ravines,  or  gorges, 
that  everywhere  intersect  the  mountains, 
sometimes  cutting  through  them  almost  to 
the  very  base.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  well-known  Curral.  Just  before 
reaching  this  romantic  and  attractive  local- 
ity, (after  a  ride  of  some  hours  fromFunchal, 
in  the  direction  of  N.  W.,)  the  traveller 
mounts  a  small  ascent,  which  brings  him  to 
the  summit  or  edge  of  the  ravine,  when  the 
whole  scene  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  view. 
The  eye  descends  to  the  depth  of  2000  feet, 
into  the  immense  chasm  below,  and  wanders 
over  the  ragged  and  broken  outline  of  the 
many  peaks  that  rise  from  its  very  bottom  ; 
or  upwards,  following  the  grey  precipitous 
rocks,  till  their  summits  are  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  is  in- 
creased by  the  numerous  plants  and  shrubs 
that  spring  from  out  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  Following  the  descent  of  the  gorge, 
the  gaze  of  the  beholder  at  length  rests  upon 
the  secluded  church  of  Nostra  Senhora  de 
Livre  Monte,  and  the  peasants'  cabins  em- 
bedded in  the  dark  and  luxuriant  foliage 
beneath. 

The  descent  into  the  Curral  is  not  wholly 
without  danger.  The  road  winds  round  the 
sides  of  a  precipice,  where  a  single  false 
step  would  plunge  both  horse  and  rider  into 
the  gulf  that  yawns  beneath.  The  declivity 
is  gradual,  so  that  it  takes  upwards  of  an 
hour  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
Continuing  on,  the  gorge  opens  towards  the 
south,  where  the  streamlet  of  the  Curral, 
joined  by  several  lateral  branches,  forms 
the  river  Socorridos,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  the  ancient  town  of  Camera 
de  Lobos.1 

Throughout  Madeira,  groves  of  the  chest- 
nut and  pine-trees  stretch  along  the  higher 
declivities  of  the  hills,  while  the  large 
leaves  of  the  banana  wave  in  the  lower 
plains,  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the  palm- 
tree  is  seen  overtopping  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  But  the  vine  forms  everywhere  the 
predominant  feature,  and  is  assiduously  cul- 
tivated. "Within  recent  years,  however,  a 
disease  has   prevailed  amongst  the  vines 
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throughout  the  island,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  crop  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons.  Great  distress  has  thence 
ensued  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Madeira  is  much  resorted 
to  by  invalids,  (particularly  those  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  complaints,)  on  account  of 
the  mildness  and  uniformity  of  its  climate. 
At  Funchal,  the  principal  town,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  67°,  and  there  is 
a  difference  of  only  10°  between  the  hottest 
and  coldest  months.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, during  summer,  the  hot  blast  of  the 
sirocco  is  experienced,  and  the  heat  is  then, 
for  a  time, intense. 

The  population  of  Madeira  amounts  to 
116,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  engaged 
either  in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  or  in  the 
wine  trade.  A  large  portion  of  the  wine 
is  exported  to  London,  and  most  of  the 
principal  wine-merchants  are  English.  The 
capital,  Funchal,  (25,000  inhabitants,)  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

About  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Madeira  is  the  small  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  (seven  and  a  half  miles  long 
by  three  broad,)  and  a  short  distance  to  the 
south-east  are  some  rocky  islets  called  the 
Desertas.  The  island  of  Madeira,  together 
with  these  dependencies,  belongs  to  Por- 
tugal. 

The  Canary  Islands,  which  belong  to 
Spain,  have  been  described  in  the  account 
of  that  country  (p.  369). 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  a  group 
situated  at  the  distance  of  340  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  promontory  from  which 
their  name  is  derived.  They  consist  of  San- 
tiago, Fogo,  Brava,  Mayo,  Boavista,  Sal,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Antonio,  with  a  few  of  smaller  size.  The 
largest  of  them,  Santiago,  has  an  area  of 
about  400  square  miles.  They  are  all  hilly, 
and  Fogo,  the  most  elevated,  is  an  active 
volcano,  rising  to  the  height  of  9159  feet. 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is 
very  generally  rocky,  arid,  and  barren ; 
water  is  scarce,  and  of  indifferent  quality. 
In  the  more  fertile  parts,  cotton  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  as  well  as  sugar  and  indigo 
upon  a  more  limited  scale.  Fruits  (includ- 
ing lemons,  oranges,  pine-apples,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  melons)  arc  generally  abund- 
ant. There  is  a  fine  breed  of  asses  and 
mules,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies;  goats,  poultry,  and  turtle,  are 
plentiful.  Salt  is  extensively  produced  in 
all  the  islands,  and  forms  a  principal  article 
of  export. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  belong  to  Portu- 
gal, and  form  a  separate  province,  in  which 
are  included  the  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  Senegambia  (p.  690).  The 
town  of  Porto  Praya,  on  the  island  of  San- 
I  tiago,  was  formerly  the  capital,  but  the  seat 


of  government  has  been  removed  to  Min- 
delio,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  The  best 
harbour  in  the  group  is  Porto  Grande,  in 
the  last-named  island,  which  has  of  late 
years  become  a  frequent  place  of  call,  as  a 
coaling-station,  for  steamers  bound  upon 
distant  voyages  to  or  from  the  southern  seas. 
The  population  of  the  entire  group  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  is  about  40,000. 

The  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince's,  St. 
Thomas,  and  Annabon,  are  all  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Fernando  Po,  the  largest,  (only  twenty- 
three  miles  distant  from  the  mainland  of 
Africa,)  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  twenty 
broad.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  the 
highest  point,  called  Clarence  Peak,  (ap- 
parently an  extinct  volcano,)  rises  to  10,655 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  island  is  covered 
with  large  and  valuable  timber,  and  contains 
a  native  population  of  several  thousands. 
These  aborigines  are  a  people  called  Abeyahs, 
or  Boobies— of  different  race  to  the  Negro 
population  of  the  neighbouring  mainland. 
Their  appearance  is  uninviting.  Their  bodies 
are  all  smeared  over  with  a  red  clay  mixed 
with  oil:  their  dress  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  monkey  skin  before  and  behind, 
fastened  by  a  string.  They  seem,  however, 
to  be  a  timid  and  inoffensive  people. 

Clarence,  the  chief  town  of  the  island, 
(situated  on  its  northern  coast,)  contains  a 
population  of  about  a  thousand  Negroes, 
chiefly  liberated  Africans,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Her  Majesty's  consul  for  the  Bight 
of  Biafra.  One  or  two  mercantile  establish- 
ments, a  mission-house,  a  prison,  a  range 
of  guns  used  in  firing  salutes,  and  a  grave- 
yard in  which  rest  the  ashes  of  several 
among  the  ill-fated  heroes  of  African  dis- 
covery—the foremost  place  in  the  sad  list 
is  due  to  ltichard  Lander,  though  no  monu- 
ment marks  the  place  of  his  tomb— compose 
the  attractions  of  Clarence. 

Fernando  Po  belongs  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, which,  however,  exercises  no 
active  authority  over  it,  and  makes  no 
effort  towards  the  development  of  its 
abundant  natural  resources.  A  British 
settlement  made  at  Clarence  in  1827-8  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  seeming  un 
healthiness  of  the  climate:  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  land  were 
cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation, 
Fernando  Po  would  prove  a  really  valuable 
possession,  and  a  perfectly  safe  place  of  resi- 
dence for  Europeans.  Its  appearance  fully 
realizes  the  name  originally  conferred  upon 
it  by  its  discoverer— a  Portuguese  navigator 
of  the  15th  century— who  called  it  "  llha 
Formosa,"  or  the  Beautiful  Island.! 

Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas  both 
belong  to  Portugal.  The  former  is  nine  and 
a  half  miles  long  by  six  broad,— the  latter 
more  than  double  those  dimensions.  Both 
islands  are  mountainous  and  fertile,  and  the 
highest  peak  of  Prince's  Island  rises  to  about 
4000  feet.  Live  stock  and  vegetables  are 
abundant  on  both  these  islands,  and  some 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  few  Portuguese 
residents  on  each;  but  the  population  is 
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almost  entirely  native.  San  Antonio,  the 
capital  (and  only  town)  of  Prince's  Island 
has  about  2000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  wretched' 
and  desolate-looking  place.  The  residence 
of  the  governor-general  for  the  two  islands 
is  on  St.  Thomas,  which  is  said  to  have  up- 
wards of  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Annabon,  (or  Anno  Bom,) 
which  is  only  four  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
breadth,  rises  to  the  height  of  3U00  feet :  both 
this  and  Prince's  Island  are  of  volcanic  form- 
ation. Annabon  contains  numerous  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs,  besides  abundance  of  fruits, 
and  is  visited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  these  refreshments.  The  popula- 
tion is  entirely  native,  under  a  native  chief 
or  king ;  the  island  is  claimed  both  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  governments,  nei- 
ther of  which,  however,  exercises  any  real 
authority. 

The  island  of  Ascension  lies  at  a  distance 
of  960  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  Cape 
Palmas,  the  nearest  point  of  the  African 
coast.  It  is  in  south  latitude  7°  56',  and 
west  longitude  14°  24'. 

Ascension  is  eight  miles  long  by  six  broad, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  thirty -four  square 
miles  :  it  is  mostly  covered  with  mountains, 
the  highest  point  of  which  (called  Green 
Mountain)  rises  to  2870  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  island  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  it  has  in  general  a  rugged  and  desolate 
aspect,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock 
irregularly  piled  on  one  another.  The  more 
level  tracts  round  the  beach  consist  of  rough 
lava  rock,  intersected  by  deep  fissures  and 
ravines.  "Water  is  obtained  from  a  spring 
in  the  interior,  and  is  brought  (by  means  of 
pipes)  to  the  coast. 

The  climate  of  Ascension  is  perfectly 
healthy.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  (April)  is  72"8,  and  the  vari- 
ation in  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  confined 
within  a  very  small  annual  range.  Turtle 
of  large  size  (many  of  them  weighing  from 
500  to  800  lbs.)  are  the  most  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  island.  "Wild  goats  are  plentiful, 
and  some  sheep  and  cattle  are  now  reared. 

Ascension  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  discovered  upon  Ascen- 
sion-day, in  1501,  by  a  Spanish  navigator. 
It  became  from  an  early  period  the  oc- 
casional resort  of  homeward-bound  India 
men,  and  other  vessels.  The  British  govern- 
ment placed  a  small  settlement  upon  the 
island  in  1815,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
maintained  in  British  possession— chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  a  naval  station,  and  as  a 
victualling  ;establishnient  for  the  squadron 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade. 

The  site  of  the  government  settlement  is 
George  Town,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  a  safe  anchorage. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  (15°  55'  S.  lat.,  5° 
43  "W.  long.)  is  nearly  1200  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  African  coast, 
and  lies  800  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Ascension.  It  is  an  irregular  oblong  in 
form,  (measuring  ten  miles  in  an  east  and 
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west  direction,  and  between  five  and  six 
miles  in  average  breadth,)  and  includes  an 
area  of  about  forty-seven  square  miles. 

Like  Ascension,  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
is  of  volcanic  formation :  it  presents  to  the 
sea  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  600 
to  1200  feet  in  height,  with  an  undulating 
plain,  interspersed  with  conical  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  upon  its  summit.  The  high- 
est point  of  the  island,  called  Diana  Peak, 
rises  to  2700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  healthy  and 
agreeable,  though  rather  humid.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  6T4,  the  mean  of  the 
summer  months  63'8,  and  of  winter  58*3, 
showing  remarkably  little  variation  be- 
tween the  opposite  seasons.  Indeed,  the 
mild  and  equable  character  of  its  air  causes 
the  island  to  be  occasionally  resorted.,  to  by 
residents  in  India,  as  a  means  of  recruiting 
their  strength.  The  summer  rains  fall  in 
January  or  February,  and  the  winter  rains 
in  July  or  August,  but  showers  are  frequent 
and  refreshing  throughout  the  year. 

St.  Helena  presents  to  the  first  gaze  of  the 
beholder  a  singularly  rugged  and  uninviting 
aspect,  its  huge  black  cliffs  rising  steeply 
above  the  waters  of  a  fathomless  ocean  ;  but 
the  interior  is  watered  by  numerous  springs, 
and  is  in  many  places  covered  with  a  rich 
verdure.  James  Town,  the  capital,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  valley  which  opens  out 
to  the  coast,  is  embosomed  amidst  the  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  tropical  vegetation.  The 
soil  of  the  island,  indeed,  is  generally  fertile, 
wherever  water  is  found.  The  oak  and  the 
elm  thrive  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  val- 
leys :  the  pinaster-fir  and  the  tamarind- tree 
grow  side  by  side  ;  while  below  are  found 
groves  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  Apples, 
pears,  and  quinces,  ripen  together  with  man 
goes,  goyavas,  and  pomegranates.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  abundantly  grown,  and 
the  coffee-plant  is  cultivated  on  a  limited 
scale  :  cattle  and  poultry  are  numerous. 
Some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  island, 
however,  are  barren  and  dreary,  and  ex- 
hibit only  the  naked  and  sterile  rock. 

The  population  of  St.  Helena  numbers 
about  7000 :  about  a  third  of  them  are  Eu- 
ropeans, but  the  majority  consist  of  Negroes 
and  other  coloured  races,  amongst  whom 
are  the  natives  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  besides  numerous  half-castes. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  has  been  a  Brit- 
ish possession  since  1688.  During  the  great- 
er portion  of  this  period  it  was  under  the 
administration  of  the  East  India  Company, 
but  is  now  a  Crown  colony.  East  India  and 
other  homeward-bound  vessels  sometimes 
visit  it  for  the  sake  of  fresh  supplies  of 
water  and  vegetables.  James  Town,  the 
capital,  is  situated  upon  the  north-west  side 
of  the  island,  at  one  of  the  four  openings  by 
which  alone  the  interior  is  accessible  from 
the  sea.  The  steep  precipices  called  "  Ru- 
pert's Hill"  and  "  Ladder  Hill  "  enclose  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  upon  either  side,  term- 
inating on  their  seaward  faces  in  abrupt 
cliffs.  These  and  the  adjoining  heights  are 
strongly  fortified. 

The  interest  that  belongs  to  St.  Helena  is 
of  an  enduring  order.  The  stranger  gazes 
with  deep  emotion  upon  the  surge-beaten 


isle  that  was  once  the  prison-house  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  and  the  inhabitants  yet 
dwell  with  fond  respect  upon  the  memories 
of  the  captive  hero  who  closed  there  his 
strange  and  eventful  career.  The  chief 
source  of  attraction  which  the  island  once 
possessed  is,  indeed,  now  lost;  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  conqueror  have  reposed, 
since  1811,  in  their  appropriate  resting-place, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  :  but  the  pilgrim 
to  Longwood  regards  with  reverential  awe 
the  willows  that  yet  cast  their  shade  over 
the  tenantless  tomb  which  once  held  so 
sacred  a  dust. 

A  pretty  villa,  called  "  the  Briars,"  which 
stands  about  a  mile  distant  from  James 
Town,  formed  the  temporary  place  of  so- 
journ to  the  emperor  after  his  first  arrival 
in  St.  Helena.  The  domain  of  Longwood,  his 
more  permanent  residence,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  former  spot.  It  is  the 
most  sterile  and  desolate-looking  place  in 
St.  Helena,  and  the  surrounding  tract  ex- 
hibits a  scene  of  unbroken  and  dreary  bar- 
renness. The  house  so  long  tenanted  by 
Napoleon  is  now  fast  crumbling  into  decay. 


At  a  distance  of  1750  miles  to  the  S.  by  W 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  a  group  of 
three  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Tristan  da  Cunha  (from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century). 
The  two  others  are  named  Inaccessible 
Island  and  Nightingale  Island.  All  three 
of  them  rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  and 
the  highest  point  of  Tristan  de  Cunha  is  6400 
feet  above  the  sea, — forming  a  dome-shaped 
summit,  within  which  is  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano. 

These  islands  belong  nominally  to  Great 
Britain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  a  few  Scotch  and  American  families 
established  their  abode  upon  them,  but  their 
climate  and  situation— in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
sheltered and  stormy  sea— alike  unfit  them 
for  a  permanent  place  of  residence.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  small  population  (fewer 
than  100  in  number)  upon  Tristan  da  Cunha. 

Madagascar,  the  largest  of  African  islands, 
(and,  indeed,  only  inferior  amongst  islands 
to  Borneo,  in  point  of  magnitude,)  lies  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  African  continent, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  measures  about  1000  miles  in 
length,  from  Cape  Amber,  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, to  Cape  St.  Mary,  its  most  southern 
point,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  three 
hundred  miles.  Its  area  exceeds  200,000 
square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Madagascar  forms  a  broad 
and  high  table-land,  crossed  by  various 
mountain-chains;  the  highest  peaks  are 
probably  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  All  this  part  of  the  island  is  healthy  ; 
the  coasts  are  low  and  flat,  and  liable  to 
pestilential  fevers,  which  are  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  natives  and  to  Europeans.  In 
some  parts  of  the  island  there  are  frequent 
and  distinct  indications  of  volcanic  action. 
Rivers  are  numerous,  and  there  are  many 
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considerable  lakes,  both  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior.  The  whole  island  abounds 
in  mineral  riches  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  in  rice,  silk,  cotton,  spices,  and 
magnificent  timber.  Cattle  are  numerous, 
both  in  a  tame  and  wild  state,  and  there  are 
immense  herds  of  wild  pigs.l 

The  people  of  Madagascar  (called  the  Mala- 
gasy) consist  of  numerous  tribes,  of  various 
appearance  and  origin.  Two  great  divisions 
are  conspicuous  among  them — a  black  and  a 
brown  race,  the  former  apparently  of  Negro 
extraction,  the  latter  bearing  more  resem 
blance  to  the  Malay  family  of  nations.  The 
ruling  people  in  the  island  are  a  tribe  called 
the  Hovahs,  who  occupy  the  province  of 
Ankova,  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

The  Malagasy  in  general  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization  :  they  under- 
stand the  smelting  of  iron,  and  make  numer- 
ous warlike  implements  ;  many  of  them  are 
good  workmen  as  jewellers,  silversmiths, 
and  embroiderers,  and  some  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlasses,  gun-locks,  silver 
chains,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  and  beauti- 
ful carpets.  But  many  superstitious  and  bar- 
barous practices  prevail,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pretended  exercise  of  the 
power  of  divination,  by  means  of  adminis- 
tering a  poison  contained  in  the  fruit  of 
the  tanghin-nut.  All  suspected  criminals 
are  subjected  to  this  process,  and  their 
lives  sacrificed  or  preserved  according  to 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  poison.  There 
is  no  established  priesthood  in  Madagascar, 
but  numberless  idols  are  worshipped.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions. 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  twenty  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  was  formerly  a  separ- 
ate state  ;  but  the  whole  are  now  subject  to 
the  Hovahs,  who  occupy  the  central  pro- 
vince. The  government  is  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  a  strict  despotism,  and  do- 
mestic slavery  prevails  as  an  institution 
throughout  the  island. 

The  town  of  Tananarivo,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  Hovahs,  and 
has  25,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  numer- 
ous ports  on  the  coast,  the  most  frequented 
is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
which  has  from  800  to  1000  inhabitants. — 
Foule  Point,  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
ward, is  also  a  seat  of  some  trade.  Further 
to  the  north,  on  the  same  coast,  is  the 
fine  inlet  of  Antongil  Bay,  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  whalers  of  all  nations.  St. 
Augustine's  Bay,  in  the  south-west,  is  also  a 
place  of  resort  for  foreign  shipping. 

The  Trench  are  the  only  Europeans  who 
possess  any  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar.  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  south- 
east coast,  the  site  of  a  former  French  settle- 
ment, has  been  abandoned ;  but  the  island 
of  St.  Mary,  (to  the  south  of  Antongil  Bay,) 
and  Nos-Beh  Island,  off  the  north-west  coast, 
belong  to  that  nation,  and  are  the  seat  of 
some  trade  ,though  of  inconsiderable  amount. 

During  the  reign  of  a  former  sovereign 
of  Madagascar,  King  Radama,  (who  died 
in  1823,)  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
this    island    was    carried   on   by    England 
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and  other  European  nations,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries had  converted  a  great  number  of 
the  natives  to  Christianity.  But  upon  the 
sovereignty  devolving  on  his  widow,  Queen 
Ranavalona,  an  immediate  persecution  was 
commenced  against  the  Christians,  and  all 
foreigners  were  compelled  to  leave  the  is- 
land. Since  this  time  our  information  of  its 
condition  has  only  been  obtained  in  an  im- 
perfect and  scattered  manner.  The  authority 
of  the  Hovahs  over  the  rest  of  the  island  is 
said  to  be  very  much  weakened,  and  their 
power  greatly  on  the  decline.  More  recently, 
the  decease  of  Ranavalona  has  again  opened 
the  island  to  the  efforts  of  missionary  zeal, 
and  also  to  the  prosecution  of  commercial 
enterprise.  A  cargo  of  rice,  imported  direct 
from  Madagascar  into  England  in  the  early 
part  of  1856,  formed  the  first  cargo  of  the 
kind  that  had  reached  our  shores,  and  may 
prove  the  initiation  of  an  important  branch 
of  trade. 

The  island  of  BouRBON[lies  400  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Madagascar,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  900  square  miles.  It  is  entirely  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  consists  of  two 
high  mountains,  one  of  which — the  Piton 
des  Neiges,  10,355  feet  high,  is  an  extinct 
volcano  ;  the  other,  called  the  Piton  de  la 
Fournaise,  7200  feet,  is  a  volcano  in  frequent 
activity.  Round  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  land,  which  is  of  moderate  elevation 
and  great  fertility.  The  island  is  well  water- 
ed, the  climate  healthy,  and  the  air  remark- 
ably pure. 

Bourbon  belongs  to  France  :  it  contains  a 
population  of  107,000,  about  66,000  of  whom 
are  slaves,  chiefly  natives  of  Madagascar. 
Cultivation  is  restricted  to  the  coasts  of  the 
island,  the  mountain-region  in  the  interior 
being  without  inhabitants.  The  sugar-cane 
is  the  chief  object  of  growth;  besides  this 
are  cloves,  coffee,  pepper,  and  tobacco. 
Some  corn  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  ;  cattle  are  import- 
ed from  Madagascar,  and  pigs  are  very  nu- 
merously reared.  The  trade  of  Bourbon  is 
principally  with  France,  and,  after  that 
country,  with  India,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Mauritius :  sugar,  cloves,  and  coffee,  are  the 
chief  exports  —  manufactured  goods,  corn, 
and  cattle,  the  principal  articles  of  import. 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town  of  St. 
Denis,  on  the  north  coast. 

The  island  of  Mauritius  lies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  under  the  20th  parallel  of  S.  latitude, 
and  in  57°  30'  E.  longitude,  at  a  distance  of 
115  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Bourbon, 
and  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles 
east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  of  nearly  oval 
form,  measuring  forty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  twenty-six  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  an  area  of 
676  square  miles.  Through  nearly  its  entire 
circuit  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of 
coral,  the  openings  in  which  afford  the  only 
safe  approach  to  its  shores ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal of  these  openings  are  Port  Louis,  on 
the  north-west  coast,  and  Grand  Port,  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island. 
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Mauritius  is  chiefly  of -volcanic  formation : 
the  interior  forms  a  series  of  high  plains, 
around  which  are  chains  of  hills,  descending 
hy  gradual  slopes  to  the  sea-shore.  The 
hills  are  less  elevated  and  rugged  than  those 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  but 
some  of  them  rise  into  sharp  and  precipitous 
peaks  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrate  1  of  these 
is  the  Peter  Botte  Mountain,  (situated  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Port  Louis,)  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  2874  feet,  and  is  amongst  the  highest 
summits  of  the  island.  The  mountain  of 
Riviere  Noire,  in  the  south-west,  is  2902  feet 
in  altitude.  Numerous  streams  descend 
from  the  hilly  regions  to  the  coast,  forming 
cascades  in  their  course,  and  running 
through  valleys  and  ravines  which  fre- 
quently display  the  most  beautiful  and  di- 
versified scenery.  The  air  is  healthy,  the 
soil  of  the  lower  grounds  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  the  vegetation  rich,  varied,  and  luxuri- 
ant. At  Port  Louis  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  is  786,  the  mean  of  summer  8P8, 
and  of  winter  760. 

The  population  of  Mauritius  amounts  to 
180,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Negroes 
and  other  people  of  colour.  The  white  in- 
habitants are  principally  of  French  descent ; 
there  are  also  English  and  other  settlers. 
The  principal  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar; 
besides  this  are  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tortoise-shell,  with  ebony  and  other  woods. 
Mauritius  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  India,  the  Cape  Colony,  Britain,  and 
the  Australian  Colonies,  —  receiving  from 
South  Australia  its  principal  supply  of 
grain. j^The  sugar  of  Mauritius  is  exten- 
sively exported  to  the  mother  country, 
and  manufactured  goods  received  in  re- 
turn. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town  of 
Port  Louis,  situated  on  the  harbour  of  that 
name,  (on  the  N.  "W.  coast,)  which  is  the 
chief  seat  of  trade,  and  has  about  26,000  in- 
habitants. The  only  other  considerable 
town  is  Grand  Port,  or  Mah^botirg,  upon  the 
south-east  coast. 

The  island  of  Mauritius  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch,  in  1595,  and  received 
its  name  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Holland  :  it  was  subsequently  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  France,  and  remained  a  French 
colony  until  the  year  1810.  During  this 
period  it  was  called  the  'Isle  of  France.' 
In  1810  it  was  captured  by  Britain,  and 
confirmed  to  this  country  at  the  peace  in 
1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  government  of  Mauritius  includes  as 
dependencies  the  small  island  of  Roderigue, 
together  with  the  Seychelle  and  Amirante 
Islands,  and  a  few  scattered  and  detached 
islets.  Roderigue,  situated  300  miles  to  the 
east  of  Mauritius,  has  an  area  of  about  188 
square  miles  :  it  is  hilly,  watered,  and  fertile, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  few  settlers,  prin- 
cipally of  French  descent. 

The  Seychelle  Islands  (700  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Madagascar,  and  upwards  of 
1000  to  the  northward  of  Mauritius)  are  a 
numerous  group,  all  resting  on  a  coral  bank  ; 


but  the  islands  themselves  are  composed 
principally  of  granite.  The  largest,  called 
Mahe,  is  about  forty-eight  square  miles  in 
area.  They  possess  many  excellent  harbours, 
and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
consisting  chiefly  of  palms,  among  which 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  conspicuous.  Some 
cotton  is  grown  on  these  islands,  which 
have  a  population  of  between  7000  and  8000. 

The  Amirante  Islands  are  a  coral  group  to 
the  south-westward  of  the  Seychelles,  which 
islands  they  resemble  in  the  character  of 
their  produce  ;  they  are  all  of  small  size,  and 
only  elevated  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Seychelle  and 
Amirante  Islands  are  under  the  charge  of 
an  agent  from  the  Mauritius. 

The  Chagos  Archipelago  (situated  between 
the  parallels  of  4°  and  8°  S.  lat.,  and  under 
the  meridians  of  71° — 73°  E.)  is  also  enu- 
merated among  the  dependencies  of  this 
colony.  These  islands  abound  in  cocoa- 
nuts  :  fresh  water,  poultry,  pigs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  may  also  be  procured.  The 
largest  member  of  the  group  bears  the 
name  of  Diego  Garcia,  or  the  Great  Chagos : 
it  is  15  miles  long,  and  consists  of  a  steep 
wall  of  coral,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  interior, 
which  forms  a  good  harbour. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  with  its  depend- 
encies, forms  one  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
English  Colonial  Church. 

The  Comoro  Islands  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
midway  between  Madagascar  and  the  coast 
of  the  African  mainland.  They  are  high 
and  mountainous  in  the  interior  :  the  lower 
grounds  near  the  sea  abound  in  sheep,  cattle, 
and  all  kinds  of  tropical  grains  and  fruits. 
The  largest  of  them,  called  Comoro,  is  ninety 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  30,000 
inhabitants,  who  speak  the  Arabic  language, 
and  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The 
island  of  Johanna  is  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  group :  the  others  are  named  Mohilla 
and  Mayotta. 

Socotra  is  a  large  island  which  lies  off  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  at  a  distance  of 
130  miles  from  Cape  Guardafui.  It  is  eighty- 
one  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  1200  square  miles.  Socotra  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior,  the  highest  points 
rising  to  4500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole 
island  is  a  mass  of  primitiA'e  rock  ;  the  soil 
is  generally  hard  and  arid,  and  in  a  great 
degree  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  some  of  the 
valleys  and  lower  plains  are  watered  and 
fertile. 

The  chief  produce  of  Socotra  consists  of 
aloes,  dates,  figs,  and  a  few  other  fruits  ;  the 
dragon's  blood  tree  (the  trunk  of  which 
yields  a  resinous  substance,  whence  its  name 
is  derived)  is  also  found  here,  and  its  pro- 
duce is  collected  for  exportation:  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  oxen,  are  numerous. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Arabs,  and 
people  of  mixed  Arabic  and  foreign  extrac- 
tion. The  sovereignty  of  the  island  is 
claimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 
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AMERICA. 


GENERAL  SKETCH  0E  AMERICA. 


Direction  and  extent.  —  America  lies  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the 
former  of  which  vast  bodies  of  water  bounds 
it  to  the  eastward,  while  the  latter  washes 
its  western  shores.  The  northern  half  of 
the  American  continent  presents  (nearly 
under  the  line  of  the  70th  parallel)  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  coast  to  the  cold  and  stormy 
waves  of  the  Arctic  Ocean :  the  southern 
division  of  the  New  World  terminates — 
towards  the  Antarctic  pole— in  a  group  of 
rocky  islands,  one  of  which  forms  the 
famous  headland  known  as  Cape  Horn. 

The  southernmost  point  of  the  American 
mainland,  however,  lies  under  a  parallel 
that  is  nearly  twenty  degrees  further  dis- 
tant from  the  Antarctic  pole  than  that  which 
its  northernmost  limit  reaches  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Cape  Froward,  (upon  the 
shore  of  Magellan's  Strait,)  the  southward 
termination  of  Patagonia,  is  in  53°  54'  S. 
latitude  :  Point  Barrow,  upon  the  coast  of 
Russian  America,  which  is  probably  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, is  under  the  parallel  of  71°  24'  N. 

From  its  most  northern  shores  to  its 
southward  extremity,  the  entire  continent 
of  the  New  World — America  is  still,  by  com- 
parison, with  propriety  so  designated,  since 
little  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half 
have  yet  elapsed  from  the  period  when  its 
existence  first  became  known  to  Europeans — 
stretches  through  a  length  of  more  than  nine 
thousand  miles.  In  the  direction  of  breadth, 
its  dimensions  are  of  infei'ior  extent. 

The  widest  part  of  North  America,  nearly 
under  the  line  of  the  45th  parallel,  is  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  miles  across  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  to  the  northward  of  this 
line  the  continent  preserves  throughout  a 
considerable  extension  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west.  To  the  south  of  the  45th 
parallel,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  width, 
forming  below  the  parallel  of  30°  a  region 
of  greatly  contracted  proportions.  This 
narrower  portion  of  the  New  World  (known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Mexican 
Isthmus,  and  politically  divided  between 
the  states  of  Mexico  and  Central  America) 
tapers,  by  irregular  degrees,  into  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama — the  narrow  link  that 
connects  North  and  South  America,  and 
which  alone  divides  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans,  here  nearly  adjacent 
to  one  another.  The  entire  tract  of  the 
Panama  Isthmus  extends,  in  the  general 
direction  of  east  and  west,  through  a  dis- 
tance of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles.     Its    average    width    within    these 


1  See  Table  in  p.  24,  for  comparative  size  and     coast-lines  of  the  different  continents. 


limits  varies  between  fifty  and  eighty  miles, 
but  in  the  eastward  and  narrower  por- 
tion of  the  isthmus,  its  opposite  shores  ap- 
proach more  closely,  and  the  shortest  direct 
line  that  can  be  drawn  across,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters,  measures  only 
twenty-eight  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  Be- 
tween the  termini  of  the  Panama  railway, 
upon  either  shore  of  the  isthmus— that  is, 
from  Limon  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
town  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  coast— 
a  direct  line  measures  38  miles.  The  parti- 
ally winding  course  actually  followed  by 
the  railway  is  little  short  of  50  miles. 

At  two  other  places  within  the  limits 
of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  (and  to  the  north- 
ward of  Panama,)  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  approach  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance.  These  are 
the  points  respectively  known  as  the  Isth- 
muses of  Chiquimula  and  Tehuantepec. 
The  Isthmus  of  Chiquimula — between  the 
innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras 
and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast  (89°  W. 
long.) — measures  190  miles  across.  Further 
to  the  westward,  between  the  Gulf  of  Te- 
huantepec on  the  Pacific,  and  the  opposite 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  is  a  distance, 
in  direct  measure,  of  140  miles. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Panama 
Isthmus,  the  New  World  again  assumes 
continental  proportions.  Under  the  par- 
allel of  5°  S.  lat.,  where  its  widest  extent  of 
mainland  occurs,  South  America  spreads 
out  to  a  breadth  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  miles.  Thence  it  gradually  nar- 
rows to  the  southward.  The  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, by  which  the  continent  is  terminated 
in  that  direction,  divides  it  from  the  islands 
grouped  under  the  name  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
(the  "  Land  of  Fire  ") — an  inappropriate  ap- 
pellation for  so  cold  and  dreary  a  region  as 
they  constitute. 

North  and  South  America — the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  New  World — are  thus  united 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  a  way  ana- 
logous to  the  junction  which  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  effects  between  the  Asiatic  and  African 
continents.  Of  the  two  divisions,  North 
America  is  the  larger,  and  comprehends  an 
area  of  about  8,600,000  square  miles.  South 
America  comprises  about  7,000,000  square 
miles  of  surface. 1  These  dimensions  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  various  islands  that  belong  to 
the  New  World,  the  area  of  which  is  per- 
haps equal  to  a  million  of  square  miles. 

Inland  Seas,  Gulfs,  and  Straits.— The  east- 
ern coast  of  the  New  World  is  much  more 
irregular  and  indented  than  the  western, 
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and  North  America  is  more  so  than  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  inlets  belong,  consequently,  to 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans, 
which  wash  the  eastern  and  northern  shores 
of  America. 

The  principal  inlets  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  America  are  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea.  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  both 
belong  to  the  north-eastern  region  of  the 
New  World,  but  only  the  latter  penetrates 
the  continental  coasts  of  America,  the  form- 
er being  wholly  surrounded  by  its  exten- 
sive insular  masses. 

Baffin's  Bay  stretches  northward  to  the 
78th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  forms  a  broad 
and  deep  sea,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles  in  width  and  bounded  on  either 
side  by  steep  and  rocky  shores.  Upon  the 
east  side  the  coasts  form  numberless  cliffs 
and  precipitous  islands,  which  are  backed 
in  the  interior  by  lofty  and  snow-covered 
mountains.  The  navigation  of  Baffin's  Bay 
is  open  between  the  months  of  June  and 
September,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  beset  with  huge  masses  of  floating 
ice,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  vessels  to  direct  their  course 
through  them,  and  near  the  shores  it  be- 
comes annually  fast  bound  with  fixed  ice. 

The  broad  channel  of  Davis's  Strait  con- 
nects Baffin's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic ;  a 
powerful  current  flows  to  the  northward 
along  the  east  side  of  this  strait,  skirting 
the  western  shores  of  Greenland  as  far  as 
the  parallel  of  67°,  where  it  crosses  the  strait, 
and  thence  sets  in  a  southerly  direction 
along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. This  current  brings  into  the  Atlantic 
many  of  the  immense  icebergs  that  float 
in  Baffin's  Bay  and  .the  adjacent  seas. 
Some  of  these  icebergs  are  of  a  magnitude 
that„is  truly  enormous.  The  larger  amongst 
them  rise  from  100  to  150  feet  and  upwards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  are  400 
feet  in  circumference.  Their  visible  pro- 
portions, however,  give  but  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  their  true  magnitude.  The 
part  above  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
more  than  one  -eighth  i  of  that  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  iceberg  may  perhaps  amount 
to  as  much  as  66,000,000  of  cubic  yards— a 
fragment  of  ice,  which,  if  we  could  see  its 
entire  proportions  on  land,  would  form  a 
mountain  of  about  a  thousand  feet  in  height. 

The  channel  called  Lancaster  Sound  forms 
the  entrance  of  a  strait  which  connects 
Baffin's  Bay  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
there  are  similar  openings  upon  its  northern 
and  north-western  shores.  The  large  black 
whale  abounds  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  ad- 
jacent channels,  and  these  seas  are  annually 
frequented  by  vessels  engaged  in  its  capture. 

Hudson's  Bay  is  properly  a  great  inland 
sea,  and  one  of  the  largest  on  the  globe,  be- 
ing only  second  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
magnitude.  It  covers  an  area  of  not  less 
than    350,000    square    miles  —  considerably 


more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Baltic,  and 
nearly  as  large  again  as  the  Black  Sea. 
Its  greatest  extent  north  and  south  (along 
the  80th  meridian)  exceeds  a  thousand 
miles,  and  its  widest  part  is  between  five 
and  six  hundred  miles  across.  Like  Baffin's 
Bay,  it  is  obstructed  by  ice  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  near  the  shores 
it  contains  many  shoals,  reefs,  and  islets. 
The  southernmost  part  of  this  sea  forms 
James's  Bay,  and  on  its  north-west  side  are 
the  estuaries  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  and 
Wager  River.  Hudson's  Bay  is  entered 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  channel  of  Hud- 
son's Strait,  which  is  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  wide,  but  is  closed  by  ice  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year ;  further  to  the 
north  are  Frobisher's  Strait  and  other 
channels,  also  probably  connected  with  the 
waters  of  this  great  inland  sea.  The  broad 
arm  of  Hudson's  Bay  which  stretches  furth- 
est in  a  northward  direction  is  called  Fox 
Channel. 

Hudson's  Bay  derives  its  name  from  the 
bold  and  skilful  navigator  Henry  Hudson, 
by  whom  its  waters  were  first  entered,  in 
the  year  1610.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  his 
death,  for  after  wintering  upon  its  ice- 
bound coasts,  his  mutinous  crew,  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  turned  their 
ill-fated  leader,  with  a  few  sick  compan- 
ions, adrift  in  a  boat,  thus  abandoning 
them  to  certain  destruction.  Both  Davis's 
Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay  similarly  derive  their 
names  from  the  discoveries  and  observations 
made  by  John  Davis  and  William  Baffin — 
the  former  in  the  year  1585,  the  latter  (in  an 
expedition  commanded  by  Robert  Bylot, 
Baffin  himself  acting  as  pilot  on  the  voyage) 
in  1616.  All  three  voyages  were  undertaken 
in  the  search  after  a  north-west  passage 
round  the  American  continent — a  field  of 
maritime  enterprise  in  which  the  English 
nation  has  earned  such  peculiar  and  world- 
famed  distinction. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  entered  from 
the  Atlantic  by  a  broad  channel  to  the 
southward  of  Newfoundland,  and  also  by 
the  narrower  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  which 
lies  between  the  north-western  part  of  that 
island  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  gulf 
has  everywhere  a  deep  bottom,  but  its  navi- 
gation is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  fogs 
which  almost  constantly  prevail,  and  which 
are  most  frequent  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer. During  the  prevalence  of  these  fogs, 
which  sometimes  last  for  many  successive 
days,  the  only  safe  guidance  of  a  vessel 
consists  in  the  constant  use  of  the  deep-sea 
lead,  with  continual  reference  to  a  chart 
showing  correct  soundings. 

The  fogs  which  accompany  easterly  gales 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  extend  high 
into  the  atmosphere,  above  the  highest 
parts  of  the  rigging  of  a  ship ;  but  those 
which  occur  in  calms  after  a  strong  wind 
often  reach  only  to  small  elevations  above 
the  sea,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
objects  are  hidden  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards  from  the  deck,  while  they  can  be 
plainly  seen  by  persons  at  a  height  of  fifty 


1  This  proportion  may  vary  slightly  with  the     the  floating  mass  of  ice  is  contained,  in  particular 
comparative  density  of   the  sea-water  in  which     latitudes. 
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ov  sixty  feet  up  the  rigging.  The  latter  are 
frequently  so  dense  as  totally  to  conceal 
from  sight  a  vessel  that  is  within  hail.  In 
the  months  of  October  and  November  the  fogs 
and  rain  which  accompany  easterly  gales 
are  replaced  by  thick  snow,  which  causes 
equal  embarrassment  to  the  navigator. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  gulf  be- 
comes much  impeded  by  floating  ice,  which 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
forms  broken  fields,  stretching  across  from 
shore  to  shore.  In  winter  and  spring  the 
entrance  and  eastern  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
frequently  covered  with  ice,  and  vessels  are 
sometimes  beset  for  many  days.  Islands  of 
ice  are  often  met  with  even  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  these  are  probably  brought 
into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  which  they  have  been 
carried  by  the  southerly  current  of  Davis's 
Strait,  mentioned  above. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a  long  and  narrow 
gulf  which  runs  up  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection between  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  coast  of  the  continent.  Its  navi- 
gation is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides. 
At  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  the  spring- 
tides rise  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  70 
feet  towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  the  or- 
dinary spring-tides  to  30  feet  perpendicular, 
forming  a  head- wave,  which  rolls  onward 
with  tremendous  velocity  and  strength. 1 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
form  together  a  vast  basin,  which  is  divided 
from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  by 
chains  and  groups  of  islands,  like  the  seas 
that  extend  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  of  oval  form,  and  in  its  longest  diameter 
measures  eleven  hundred  miles  across;  its 
shores  are  in  general  low,  and  lined  with 
flat  sandy  islands  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast.  In  the  open  parts  the  navigation 
is  safe  and  easy,  but  a  dangerous  group  of 
islets  and  reefs  (called  the  Alacranes)  lies  to 
the  northward  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  is  by  the  Strait  of 
Florida,  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  the  archipelago  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ; 
to  the  south-eastward  of  this  channel  is  the 
Bahama  Sea,  which  extends  between  the 
shores  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  eastern  offset  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Bahama  Sea  is  thickly  beset 
with  banks  and  reefs  of  coral,  which  render 
its  navigation  in  the  highest  degree  intri- 
I  cate  and  dangerous. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  distinguished  by 
the  high  temperature  of  its  water,  which  is 
generally  86°,  or  from  eight  to  ten  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  open  ocean  between 
the  same  parallels,  and  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  equator.  The  powerful  current 
known  as  the  Gulf  Stream  (which  crosses 
the  North  Atlantic  from  west  to  east)  origin- 
ates in  this  gulf — passing  with  great  velocity 
through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Florida,  and 
carrying  with  it  the  higher  relative  tem- 


perature of  the  water  whence  it  is  derived.'? 
Strong  currents  are  experienced  in  the  Ba- 
hama Sea,  and  add  to  the  perils  of  its  navi- 
gation. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  extends  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and 
(in  its  widest  part)  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  broad  passage  be- 
tween Cape  Catocbe  (at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan)  and  the  westernmost 
point  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  is  entered 
from  the  Atlantic  by  numerous  channels, 
which  divide  the  smaller  islands  of  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago.  Upon  the  west  and 
south-west  the  Caribbean  Sea  forms  the 
Gulfs  of  Honduras  and  Mosquito,  and  upon 
the  south  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  Gulf  of 
Yenezuela,  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  last- 
mentioned  of  these  is  situated  between  the 
island  of  Trinidad  and  the  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
are  generally  high  and  rocky :  its  naviga- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  clear  and  open,  but 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Gulfs  of  Darien  and 
Honduras,  and  also  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  contains 
several  reefs  and  rocky  banks  (or  keys,  as 
they  are  locally  termed;. 

The  Strait  of  Magellan  (or  3Iagalhaens)  di- 
vides the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  from  the  archipelago  of  Ti- 
erra  del  Fuego.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  navigator  by  whom  it  was  originally 
discovered  and  traversed  (a.  d.  1520),  and 
who  was  the  first  to  find  a  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — since  the 
passage  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn  was 
not  known  until  a  much  later  period.  This 
strait  used  to  be  frequently  passed  through 
by  the  older  voyagers,  but  the  dangerous 
and  tedious  character  of  its  navigation  (ow- 
ing to  the  strong  tides  and  westerly  winds) 
has  caused  it  to  be  completely  abandoned  in 
modern  times, — masters  of  ships  uniformly 
encountering  the  perils  of  the  open  ocean, 
in  the  stormy  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  in 
preference  to  those  of  its  narrow  and  rocky 
channel.  The  length  of  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan is  about  350  miles  ;  in  some  parts  it 
is  not  more  than  four  miles  across,  but  in 
the  middle  portion  it  spreads  into  a  sea  of 
considerable  width. 

Upon  the  western  or  Pacific  coast  of 
America  the  principal  inlets  are  the  Gulf  of 
California,  with  the  smaller  Gulfs  of  Pa- 
nama and  Guayaquil. 

The  Gulf  of  Panama  lies  on  the  south  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  and  is  only 
divided  by  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  Gulf  of  California  extends  for  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  miles  along  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  less  than  eighty  miles :  on  its  western 
side  is  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 
It  contains  several  islands, — one  of  them 
(Tiburon  Island)  of  considerable  size.  The 
Gulf  of  California  was  formerly  noted  for 
the  great  quantity  of  pearls  collected  along 


*  Yet    on    the    opposite    side  of   the  isthmus     with  the  mainland,  the  tide  rises  only  eight  feet, 
which   connects   the  peninsula  of    Nova   Scotia         8  See  ante,  p.  32. 
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its  western  shores,  but  the  supply  of  these  is 
now  greatly  diminished. 

Behring's  Strait— so  called  from  the  able 
Danish  navigator  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  prior  page— connects  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
divides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  measures 
57  miles  across  in  its  narrowest  part,  but 
the  opposite  shores  recede  rapidly,  both 
to  the  northward  and  southward.  In  the 
middle  of  the  channel  a  depth  of  29  or  30 
fathoms  occurs.  A  strong  current  sets 
through  Behring's  Strait  to  the  northward. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  Arctic  America, 
the  channel  of  Barrow's  Strait  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  connects 
the  waters  of  the  North  Polar  basin  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic.  Numerous  straits, 
bays,  and  channels,  divide  the  various  is- 
lands discovered  within  recent  years  to 
the  northward  of  the  American  mainland 
—as  Melville  Sound,  the  Gulf  of  Boothia, 
and  others.  These  all  form  portions  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  which  is  now  proved  to  exist, 
continuously,  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  New  World,  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  the  great  oceans  by  which  it  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  and  west.  From  Baffin's 
Bay— by  way  of  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow's 
Strait,  and  Melville  Sound— there  would 
exist  a  continuous  navigation  to  Behring's 
Strait,  were  it  not  for  the  ice  which  so  gener- 
ally blocks  up  these  narrow  seas,  and  renders 
thern,  for  successive  years,  impassable. 
Some  further  notice  of  these  channels,  and 
the  islands  they  divide,  will  be  taken  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  our  volume. 


Natural  features  of  America.— The  northern 
and  southern  divisions  of  the  New  World 
exhibit  considerable  analogy  in  regard  to 
their  natural  features.  Alike  in  North  and 
South  America,  there  are  vast  plains  in  the 
interior,  with  mountain -chains  towards  the 
outer  borders  of  the  continent,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  i  the  coasts.  In  this  respect 
America  differs  strikingly  from  the  con- 
tinents of  the  Old  World,  the  more  central 
portions  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  oc- 
cupied by  regions  of  considerable  elevation, 
while  the  lowland  plains  stretch  out  thence 
towards  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  seas. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Mountains  and  plateaus.  —  The  Rocky 
Mountains  constitute  the  most  continuous 
system  of  elevated  land  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  New  World.  They  are  the  backbone 
of  the  North  American  continent,  through 
all  the  wider  portion  of  which  they  stretch 
in  unbroken  line  from  north  to  south, 
through  a  length  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles.  Below  the  parallel  of  30°,  they  be- 
come in  some  degree  lost  amidst  the  table- 
lands of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 

In  their  most  northward  portion,  where 
they  rise  above  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  height  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
is  inconsiderable — hardly  more  than  from 
one  to  two  thousand  feet.  They  consist 
here  of  several  parallel  ridges,  divided  by 


narrow  longitudinal  valleys.  Nor  does  any 
greater  elevation  than  4000  feet  appear  to 
be  attained  to  the  north  of  the  55th  paral- 
lel. Thence  to  the  southward  the  height  of 
the  mountains  becomes  considerably  in- 
creased, averaging  from  7000  to  8000  feet, 
while  Mount  Brown,  Mount  Hooker,  Fre- 
mont's Peak,  Long's  Peak,  and  other  sum- 
mits, attain  a  vastly  superior  elevation.  The 
first-named  of  these  summits  —  Mount 
Brown,  stated  to  reach  15,900  feet  above 
the  sea — appears  to  constitute  the  highest 
point  found  among  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  general  width  of  the  region  embraced 
within  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  from  forty 
to  a  hundred  miles.  The  central  peaks  are 
said  to  consist  of  granite  and  other  igneous 
rocks.  The  eastward  slope  is  formed  by  a 
broad  belt  of  sandstone. 

The  passes  over  the  Bocky  Mountains  are 
not  narrow  defiles,  like  those  which  traverse 
the  mountain-systems  of  the  Old  World,  but 
consist  rather  of  broad  and  arid  plains. 
Between  the  33rd  and  42nd  parallels  there 
is  no  route  across  the  mountains  capable  of 
being  easily  traversed,  but  to  the  northward 
of  42°  there  are  many  practicable  passes.  The 
two  principal  of  these,  which  lie  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  are  distin- 
guished as  the  North  and  South  Passes  ;  both 
of  these  are  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Within  the  British  terri  - 
tory — that  is,  to  the  northward  of  the  49th 
parallel, — the  passes  over  the  chain  are  at 
considerably  less  elevation. 

The  country  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  consists  of  high  pla- 
teaus and  mountain -terraces ;  together  with, 
in  some  cases,  continuous  chains  of  moun> 
tains,  divided  by  intervening  plains  and 
valleys.  This  region  includes  the  Great" 
Basin  or  plateau  of  Utah,  the  Highlands 
of  Oregon,  and  the  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  succession  of  mountain-ranges — in  some 
places  continuous,  in  others  divided  by  wide 
valleys — extend  along  the  greater  portion  of 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Californian  peninsula  to 
beyond  the  60th  parallel.  These  mountains 
bear  various  names.  One  portion  of  them 
is  distinguished  as  the  Coast  Range  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  north  of  which  (extending 
across  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia 
river)  is  the  Cascade  Range — so  called  from 
the  numerous  water-falls  formed  by  the 
rivers  in  their  descent  from  the  mountain- 
region  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  interior  of  the  Californian  peninsula 
consists  of  a  mass  of  rock,  furrowed  by  ra- 
vines, and  the  highest  parts  of  which  are 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Thence 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north- 
ward, the  range  which  immediately  borders 
the  Pacific  coast  is  of  no  great  elevation; 
but  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  35th  degree 
of  latitude,  another  and  more  inland  chain 
is  thrown  off  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the 
mountains  here  form  two  parallel  chains. 
This  more  inland  chain  constitutes  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  the  valley 
which  lies  between  it  and  the  proper  coast 
range  is  the  modern  El-Dorado  of  the  West- 
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em  World.  The  Sierra  Nevada  extends  in 
a  general  north  and  south  direction  as  far  as 
the  42nd  parallel,  where  a  kind  of  mountain- 
knot  occurs,  in  which  the  coast-mountains 
are  again  united  with  those  of  the  more  in- 
land chain.  The  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
as  the  name  implies,  rises  above  the  snow- 
line, and  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  feet. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  forms  the  "  Great 
Basin"  of  Utah,  or  Deseret, — a  region  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  mountain-chains, 
and  possessing  a  strictly  inland  drainage, 
resembling  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  plateaus 
in  the  interior  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
north-eastern  part  of  this  region  contains 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  also  the  smaller 
lake  of  Utah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
of  which  there  are  some  fertile  tracts.  But 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Great  Basin  is  a 
desert  plain — elevated  between  four  and 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this 
plateau  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada rises  by  a  gradual  ascent ;  on  their 
western  face,  the  mountains  descend  rapid- 
ly to  the  deep  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
River. 

The  volcanic  peaks  of  St.  Elias  and  Fair- 
weather,  which  adjoin  the  coast,  between 
the  parallels  of  59°  and  61°,  constitute  the 
most  conspicuous  elevations  upon  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  North  American  continent, 
exceeding  even  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
altitude.  The  former  is  stated  to  reach 
17,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  snow- 
covered  summits  are  conspicuous  at  a  great 
distance  to  seaward. 

The  Apalachian  or' Alleghany  ranges,  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent—^and  chiefly  within  the  older-settled 
portion  of  the  United  States— constitute  the 
third  considerable  mountain-system  of  this 
division  of  the  globe. 

The  Apalachian  Mountains  lie  in  the  ge- 
neral direction  of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  extend- 
ing from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  34° — a 
range  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Hudson 
form  a  division  of  the  mountain-system, 
intersecting  it  transversely,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north  and  south.  To  the  eastward 
of  the  river  Hudson,  the  mountains  exhibit 
an  elevated  mass  of  high'  land,  of  consider- 
able breadth,  with,  in  some  cases,  detached 
groups  of  heights,  which  form  conspicuous 
features  of  natural  scenery. 

To  the  west  of  the  Hudson  valley,  the 
mountains  consist  of  several  narrow  ridges, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another,  with 
longitudinal  valleys  between.  It  is  only  to 
this  portion  of  the  system  that  the  name  of 
Alleghany  is  applied.  The  number  of  the 
ridges  which  the  entire  mountain-region 
here  comprises  varies  from  six  to  as  many 
as  twelve,  spread  over  a  width  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  The  rivers  that 
originate  among  these  successive  chains 
form  waterfalls  in  their  passage  from  the 
high  intervening  valleys  into  the  plains 
beyond,  often  forcing  their  way  through 
ravines  of  singular  beauty. 


The  average  height  of  the  mountains  be- 
longing to  the  Apalachian  system  does  not 
exceed  from  2500  to  oOOO  feet:  among  the 
highest  summits  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  (in 
Virginia,)  4260  feet,  and  the  Unaka  Moun- 
tains (on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee).  Mount  Washington,  in  the 
group  of  the  White  Mountains,  is  6234  feet 
in  height. 

Besides  the  three  great  mountain-systems 
already  described — the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  mountains  of  the  West  Coast,  and  the 
Apalachian  system, — the  northern  half  of. 
America  includes  the  elevated  regions  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  plateau  of  La- 
brador, the  Arctic  Highlands,  and  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 

The  Ozark  Mountains  are  a  detached 
group  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
tending about  300  miles  in  length  by  100 
miles  in  width.  They  embrace  a  tract  cover- 
ed with  hills  of  steep  ascent  but  rounded 
summits,  and  varying  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height. 

The  plateau  of  Labrador  is  a  mass  of 
barren  rock,  interspersed  with  numerous 
swamps  and  lakes,  and  presenting  every- 
where a  broken  and  uneven  surface.  The 
interior  has  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
and  the  shores  are  formed  by  steep  rocks. 

The  Arctic  Highlands  occupy  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  continent,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Their  surface  is 
broken  and  rvigged,  like  that  of  Labra- 
dor, but  probably  of  less  elevation,  and 
they  contain  a  great  number  of  lakes  and 
streams.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  em- 
braced under  the  name  of  the  Barren 
Grounds  :  its  widest  extent  is  upon  the  east 
coast,  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  it  reaches  from  the  60th  or  61st  paral- 
lel to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  but 
narrows  to  the  westward.  The  whole  region 
is  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  climate,  both 
of  this  territory  and  the  plateau  of  Labrador, 
is  intensely  cold. 

The  high  lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus 
extend  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from 
the  valley  of  the  river  Gila,  (a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,)  in  the  parallel  of  32°,  as  far 
as  the  narrow  neck  of  land  lying  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Darien  and  Panama, — a  distance 
little  short  of  three  thousand  miles.  The 
western  and  larger  portion  of  this  region 
includes  the  plateaus  of  Chihuahua  and 
Anahuac  (both  within  the  territory  of  Mexi- 
co) ;  the  eastern  part  forms  the  plateau  of 
Guatemala. 

The  plateau  of  Chihuahua  (to  the  north- 
ward of  the  24th  parallel)  varies  from  4000 
to  6000  feet  in  height,  the  southern  portion 
being  the  more  elevated  :  the  higher  parts 
of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  (further  to  the 
southward)  are  from  6000  to  9000  feet  in 
elevation.  The  plateau  of  Chihuahua  is 
generally  level,  and  great  part  of  it  desert, 
— the  soil  being  largely  impregnated  with 
nitre,  muriate  of  soda,  and  other  salts,  like 
the  steppes  of  the  Old  World:  this  tract 
contains  many  dry  salt-lakes,  and  most  of 
the  rivers  that  cross  it  terminate  on  the 
table-land,  without  finding  any  outlet  to 
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the  coast.  The  plain  of  Anahuac  is  more 
generally  fertile,  though  in  many  parts  arid 
and  unproductive. 

A  chain  of  heights  called  the  Sierra 
Madre  stretches  across  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can table-land,  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south.  But  the  most  conspicuous  eleva- 
tions in  this  portion  of  America  are  the 
numerous  volcanic  peaks  which  rise  above 
the  plateau  of  Anahuac.  These  mountains 
exhibit  distinct  cones,  isolated  from  one  an- 
other. In  some,  the  volcanic  fire  is  either 
extinct  or  dormant;  in  others,  it  is  in  fre- 
quent activity.  Several  of  these  peaks  oc- 
cur in  a  line  from  east  to  west  across  the 
table-land,  nearly  along  the  course  of  the 
19th  parallel.  Amongst  them  is  the  cone 
of  Jorullo — a  volcano  of  recent  origin.  This 
mountain  was  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  volcanic  matter  thrown  out  of  the  earth 
by  an  eruption  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1759,  when  it  rose  out  of  the  plain  to  a 
height  of  more  than  1700  feet.  The  ele- 
vation of  its  summit  above  the  sea-level 
exceeds  4000  feet.  Popocatepetl,  a  vol- 
canic cone  further  to  the  eastward,  (near 
the  centre  of  the  table-land,)  reaches  the 
height  of  17,735  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ap- 
pears to  surpass  in  elevation  any  other 
summit  in  the  northern  half  of  the  New 
World.  The  Peak  of  Orizava,  nearer  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  is  17,388  feet 
iii  elevation. 

The  Mexican  plateau  is  divided  from  the 
ocean  on  either  side  by  a  low  and  narrow 
plain.  Upon  the  Pacific  side,  the  plain 
is  of  more  contracted  dimensions  than  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf:  a  low  sandy 
beach  here  extends  along  the  coast,  backed 
by  wet  and  level  prairies,  which  in  some 
parts  are  mere  swamps.  These  low  coast 
plains  are  generally  unhealthy. 

A  low  chain  of  hills  which  extends  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  connects  the 
Mexican  table-lands  with  those  of  Central 
America,  which  occupy  the  country  thence 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  plateau  of  Central  America  (or  Gua- 
temala) has  a  mean  elevation  of  from  five  to 
six  thousand  feet  in  its  more  northerly 
portion,  but  lessens  rapidly  in  height  to- 
wards the  southward.  The  table-land  con- 
sists everywhere  of  a  succession  of  plains 
and  hilly  ridges,  divided  by  narrow  and 
elevated  valleys.  The  mountains  that 
stretch  along  its  south-western  border,  be- 
side the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  contain  numer- 
ous active  volcanoes.  To  the  eastward,  the 
high  grounds  decline  by  a  more  gradual 
slope  towards  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea — terminating  in  the  low  and  flat  plain 
of  Mosquitia,  which  lies  along  the  coast 
from  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  southward. 

The  narrower  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  crossed  by  a  chain  of  low  hills, 
which  nowhere  exceed  a  thousand  or  eleven 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  between  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Chagres,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  town  of  Pa- 
nama, upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  (a  direct 
distance  of  forty-two  miles,)  the  summit- 
level  of  the  country  surveyed  for  a  proposed 
line  of  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  is  only  473  feet  above  the  sea, 


and  the  highest  ground  on  the  line  of  rail- 
way between  the  same  points  does  not 
exceed  300  feet.  The  level  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  at  Chagres  is  6|-  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama,  at 
the  time  of  low  water.  But  the  tides  in  the 
Gulf  of  Panama  are  very  considerable,  the 
difference  between  the  extreme  levels  of 
high  and  low  water  being  upwards  of  27 
feet ;  whereas  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  the 
tides  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  at  Chagres 
the  variation  between  high  and  low  water 
is  not  more  than  12  or  13  inches. 

Plains. — A  great  plain  extends  through 
the  centre  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mackenzie  to  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, over  a  length  of  three  thousand  miles. 
The  highest  part  of  this  plain  is  a  gentle 
rise  of  land  which  divides  it  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  slope  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
waters  flow  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — 
in  the  former,  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay.  But  the 
undulating  tract  called  the  Coteau  des 
Prairies,  which  forms  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  watershed,  does  not  exceed 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  some  cases 
the  head- waters  of  the  rivers  which  belong 
to  the  different  basins  communicate  with 
one  another,  either  by  temporary  channels 
formed  during  the  rains,  or  by  permanent 
water-courses. 

The  mountains  of  the  Apalachian  system 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  other,  form  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  of  the  great  plain.  Its  widest 
part  is  under  the  parallel  of  47°,  where  the 
distance  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Pocky 
Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
exceeds  1800  miles.  The  eastern  parts  of 
the  plain,  towards  the  base  of  the  Apala- 
chian Mountains  and  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  are  generally  wooded,  and  diversified 
by  hills  of  trifling  elevation.  The  middle 
parts,  embracing  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  and  northward  as  far 
as  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mackenzie,  are 
the  level  and  grassy  regions  of  the  prairies. 
The  south-western  portion,  lying  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the 
parallels  of  32°  and  43°,  is  chiefly  desert. 
This  latter  tract  forms  an  elevated  base 
(about  2500  feet  in  height)  from  which  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rise,  and  great  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  surface  of  gravel, 
strewed  with  large  boulders. 

The  prairies — one  of  the  great  and  distinc- 
tive features  of  North  American  scenery — 
are  plains  of  immense  extent,  and  of  almost 
perfectly  level  surface,  covered  with  tall 
grass  and  wildflowers,butdestitute  of  trees, 
except  upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the  j 
rivers.  Those  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  in  some  places  swampy:  to  the 
west  of  that  river  they  generally  possess  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil. 

Rivers. — In  no  other  portion  of  the  globe 
are  rivers  and  lakes  found  upon  so  magnifi- 
cent a  scale  as  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
New  World. 

The  3fississippi — "  Father  of  Waters  "  (for 
such  is  the  signification  of  the  name) — drains 
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all  the  southern  half  of  the  great  interior 
plain,  and  carries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
collected  waters  from  more  than  a  million 
square  miles  of  territory.  A  more  particu- 
lar account  of  this  giant  stream  is  given  un- 
der the  head  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  territories  of  which  its  course  is  entirely 
comprehended. 

The  second  great  river  of  the  North 
American  continent  is  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  has  an  eastwardly  course  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  most  distant  among  the  streams  that 
contribute  their  waters  to  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  the  little  river  St.  Louis, 
which  flows  into  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  waters  of  this  lake  commu- 
nicate with  the  lower  lakes  of  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  from  the  last-named  of  which 
the  proper  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  issues. 
Thence  it  flows  by  a  north-easterly  course 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  forming 
a  broad  estuary  towards  its  mouth. 

The  northern  half  of  the  great  plain  has 
two  slopes, — one  easterly  or  north-easterly, 
towards  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay, — the 
other  in,  a  northerly  direction,  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  easterly  slope  is  drained  by  the  rivers 
Nelson  and  Churchill  (or  Missinipi),  both 
considerable  streams,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Ray. 
The  Nelson  flows  from  Lake  "Winnipeg, 
which  receives  the  large  river  Saskatchewan, 
(formed  by  two  great  branches,  both  of 
them  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,)  be- 
sides the  Red  River  and.  other  streams. 
From  the  source  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  the  length  of  channel 
is  about  1400  miles.  The  Churchill  or  Missi- 
nipi rises  in  the  centre  of  the  great  plain, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  900  miles. 

The  northerly  slope  of  the  plain  is  drained 
by  the  river  Mackenzie,  which  flows  into  the 
Arctic  Sea,  after  a  course  of  more  than  2000 
miles.  The  most  distant  source  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie is  the  river  Athabasca,  which  flows 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  enters 
Lake  Athabasca  after  a  course  of  nearly 
700  miles :  from  this  lake  the  stream  called 
Slave  River  flows  into  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  receiving  on  its  way  the  waters  of 
Peace  River.  The  river  Mackenzie  (pro- 
perly so  called)  issues  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Great  Slave  Lake,  below  which 
it  is  joined  by  the  River  of  the  Mountains, 
or  Au  Liard's  River,  the  waters  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains, — here  of  inconsider- 
able height.  During  the  summer  the  Mac- 
kenzie pours  a  vast  flood  of  waters  into 
the  sea,  but  is  obstructed  by  ice  during 
nine  months  of  the  year. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mackenzie  are  the  Cop- 
permine River,  and  the  Thleewecho  or  Back's 
River,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  tract  of 
the  Arctic  highlands. 

The  trifling  elevation  of  the  watersheds 
in  the  great  plain,  and  the  facility  offered 
for  communication  between  its  different 
streams,  has  been  already  referred  to  above. 
The  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  river  (a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Mississippi)  are  only  separated 
from    Lake  Travers,  which   discharges    a 


stream  into  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg (and  thence,  by  the  Nelson,  into  Hud- 
son's Bay)  by  a  portage  of  two  miles,  which 
is  perfectly  level,  and  is  sometimes  inun- 
dated in  the  rainy  season,  so  as  to  enable 
boats  to  pass  from  the  one  river  to  the  other. 
A  still  more  striking  instance  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  rivers  Churchill  and  Mackenzie  ; 
from  Lake  Wollaston  (lat.  58°,  long.  104°,)  a 
stream  issues  at  either  extremity,  that  at 
one  end  of  the  lake  flowing  to  the  north- 
ward into  Lake  Athabasca,  (which  is  con- 
nected with  the  waters  of  the  Mackenzie,) 
and  that  which  leaves  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  flowing  southward  into  Deer  Lake, 
and  thence  by  another  stream  into  the 
Churchill,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
Hudson's  Bay. 

The  plain  that  stretches  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Apala- 
chian  Mountains,  con  tains  numerous  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Connecticut, 
the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Potomac,  the  James,  the  Roan- 
oke, the  Pedee,  the  Santee,  the  Savannah, 
and  the  Alatahama, — all  of  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Apalachicola  and 
the  Mobile,  further  to  the  westward,  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Most  of  these 
rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland, and  the  Hudson  (at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  the  city  of  New  York)  can  be 
ascended  by  the  largest  merchant-ships  for 
120  miles,  and  by  steamers  of  light  draught 
much  higher  up. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  on  its  west- 
ern side  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  rises  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  valley  of  this  river  foi'ms  part 
of  the  line  of  division  between  the  great 
central  plain  and  the  plateaus  of  the  Mexi- 
can Isthmus. 

The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  eastern 
side  of  this  isthmus,  either  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  all  of 
short  courses ;  but  one  of  them — the  San 
Juan  —  possesses  considerable  importance, 
from  its  affording  the  most  ready  means  of 
communication  hitherto  effected  between 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  river  San  Juan  has  its 
origin  in  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  plateau  of  Guate- 
mala, and  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles, 
empties  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Though  shallow,  and  in  some  places  inter- 
rupted by  rapids,  it  is  navigated  by  small 
steamers  through  its  entire  length.  Lake 
Nicaragua  lies  at  an  elevation  of  128  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  between  its  western 
shore  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  a  neck 
of  land  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  only 
eleven  miles  across  in  a  direct  line, — so  that 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  oceans  here 
make  very  near  approach  to  one  another. 
A  road  of  16  miles  in  length,  and  practica- 
ble for  mules,  connects  these  points,  and  no 
natural  difficulty  that  might  not  be  over- 
come by  engineering  skill  opposes  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  which  would  effect  a 
navigable  communication  between  them. 

The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  upon  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  are    the  Fraser,  Oregon  or  CO' 
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lumbia,  Sacramento,  and  the  Colorado.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Columbia, 
which  is  joined  by  several  important  tri- 
butaries; the  largest  of  tbem  is  the  Lewis 
or  Saptin  river.  The  Columbia  is  navigable, 
for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  water,  as  far  up  as  where  it  passes 
through  the  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range, 
at  which  considerable  falls  occur. 

The  river  Sacramento  Avaters  the  northern 
half  of  tbe  valley  lying  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  coast  range  of  California, 
and  forms  at  its  mouth  the  harbour  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Colorado  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Lakes. — The  great  interior  plain  of  North 
America  abounds  in  lakes,  especially  in  its 
northern  half,  where  they  form — with  tho 
numberless  river-channels  by  which  they 
are  connected — a  perfect  labyrinth  of  inland 
water-communication. 

The  largest  lakes  in  North  America,  and 
the  largest  fresh- water  lakes  in  the  world, 
are .  the  great  inland  seas— for  such  they 
really  are — of  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  of  which  some  account  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  page.  These  lakes 
have  together  an  area  of  more  than  96,000 
square  miles.  Lake  Champlain  (about  500 
square  miles)  belongs  to  the  same  basin 
of  drainage,  its  waters  being  connected 
with  the  river  St.  Lawrence— the  great  out- 
let for  all  the  above-named  waters— by  the 
stream  of  the  Richelieu. 

Among  the  other  principal  lakes  of  North 
America  are  Winnipeg,  Athabasca,  Great 
Slave  Lake,  Great  Bear  Lake,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others  of  less  considerable  dimen- 
sions. All  of  these  are  situated  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  great  plain,  and  lie 
within  the  limits  of  a  broad  belt  of  primi- 
tive and  metamorphic  rocks  which  extends 
from  Lake  Superior  northward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.l 

Upon  the  plateau  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
291  miles  in  circuit,  the  waters  of  which 
rival  those  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  their  pro- 
portion of  briny  matter.  The  shores  of  this 
lake  have  become  the  seat  of  the  Mormon 
community — the  most  extraordinary  among 
the  social  phenomena  of  modern  times. 
The  smaller  fresh- water  lake  of  Utah,  to  the 
south-eastward,  discharges  a  stream  into  the 
Salt  Lake,  which  has  no  outlet. 

Lake  Chapala,  on  the  Mexican  highland, 
is  of  large  size ;  its  waters  are  discharged 
into  the  Pacific  by  the  Santiago  River. 
The  still  larger  lake  of  Nicaragua  (3500 
square  miles)  is  further  to  the  southward, 
upon  the  highlands  of  Central  America.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Nicaragua  are  connected 
with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  means  of  the 
river  San  Juan,  already  noticed.  The  lake 
of  Managua,  or  Leon,  (430  square  miles,)  to 
the  northwest  of  Lake  Nicaragua,discharges 
a  stream  into  that  body  of  water. 


i  Upon  the  west,  this  primitive  rock  formation 
extends  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  "the  course  of  Slave  River,  beyond  which  se- 
condary formations  commence.  The  rivers  with- 
in this  tract  of  country  have  little  fall,  and  pre- 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mottntains  and  plateaus.  —  The  promin- 
ent feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  Southern  America  is  presented  in  its 
vast  mountain -system,  which  stretches  in 
unbroken  line  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
through  a  range  of  four  thousand  miles, 
and  the  summits  of  which  reach  a  height 
superior  to  that  of  any  others  in  the  New 
World.  These  mountains  are  called  by  the 
general  names  of  the  Andes  (or  Cordilleras 
de  los  Andes).  In  conjunction  with  the 
highlands  of  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  the  mountains  that  extend  along  the 
western  side  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, they  form  a  vast  (and  nearly  continu- 
ous) region  of  elevation  stretching  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  New  World,  and 
almost  rivalling  in  its  proportions  the  ele- 
vated belt  of  highlands  that  crosses  the 
Asiatic  and  African  continents,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

The  Andes  commence  immediately  to  the 
southward  of  the  Panama  Isthmus.  Be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Atrato, 
which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
gulf  of  San  Miguel,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  the  nearly  level  ground  which  the 
isthmus  there  exhibits  has  only  a  trifling 
height  above  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  aline 
joining  these  points,  the  mountains  begin  to 
rise,  and  stretch  thence  in  an  unbroken 
chain  (or  series  of  chains)  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent. 

In  their  northern  portion  the  Andes  form 
three  principal  chains,  the  most  eastern  of 
which  rises  immediately  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  About  2°  N.  lat.  the 
middle  and  eastern  chains  unite,  and  the 
mountains  thence  extend  in  two  parallel 
ranges  as  far  as  about  the  20th  degree  S.  lat. 
Below  this  parallel  they  consist  of  only  one 
principal  chain,  which  gradually  narrows  as 
it  advances  southward  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  mountain-system,  where  it  becomes 
merely  a  narrow  ridge  rising  abruptly  above 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Throughout  their  course  (except  towards 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  system)  the 
Andes  throw  off  numerous  spurs  and  branch 
chains  ; — most  of  these  assume  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  principal  range,  though 
some  of  them  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
its  course.  The  broadest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain-region is  between  the  20th  and  25th 
parallels,  where  it  is  upwards  of  400  miles 
across.  In  general,  the  breadth  is  consider- 
ably less — rarely  exceeding  from  200  to  250 
miles,  even  in  the  more  northern  and  ex- 
tended parts  of  the  system.  But  although 
the  Andes  thus  surpass  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  in  length  and  continuity,  as  well 
as  in  the  breadth  of  their  wider  parts,  they 
are  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  great  moun- 
tain-system of  the  eastern  continent. 

The  entire  system  of  the  Andes  is  divided, 
according  to  the  countries  through  which 

sent  for  the  most  part  the  character  of  a  succession 
of  lake-basins,  connected  by  intermediate  chan- 
nels. (Sir  John  Richardson's  "Journal  of  a  Boat- 
Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land."   London,  1851.) 
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they  extend,  into  the  Columbian,  Peruvian, 
Bolivian,  Chilian,  and  Patagonian  Andes. 

The  Columbian  Andes  extend  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mountain-region  as 
far  as  the  4th  degree  of  south  latitude,  con- 
sisting at  first  of  three,  and  afterwards  of 
two,  parallel  ranges,  with  longitudinal  val- 
leys between.  The  average  height  of  this 
part  of  the  system  is  from  11,000  to  12,000 
feet,  and  the  highest  peaks  exceed  20,000  feet. 
Numerous  high  summits  lie  upon  either  side 
of  the  table-land  of  Quito,  immediately  under 
the  line  of  the  equator  ;  the  most  elevated  of 
these  is  Chimborazo,  21,415  feet,  which  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
the  New  World.  Cotopaxi,  Antisana,  Cay- 
ambe,  and  others  of  nearly  equal  elevation, 
occur  within  this  part  of  the  mountain- 
region.  This  portion  of  the  Andes  is  inter- 
sected by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  the 
sides  of  some  of  which  descend  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  depth  of  between  4000  and  5000  feet. 
The  most  eastward  of  the  three  chains  em- 
braced within  the  Columbian  Andes  assumes 
a  north-easterly,  and  afterwards  an  easterly, 
direction,  and  extends  in  a  narrow  ridge 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This 
branch  chain  bears  the  name  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  Venezuela.  The  highest  summit,  the 
Silla  de  Caraccas,  is  8630  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes  extend 
from  the  4th  to  the  28th  parallel  of  S.  latitude, 
and  embrace  a  greater  number  of  elevated 
summits  than  any  other  part  of  the  system. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  ranges  is  here 
from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  the  loftiest 
summits  rise  to  an  altitude  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  feet  more.  Among  the  stupendous 
masses  which  lie  grouped  around  the  table- 
land of  Titicaca  (between  the  14th  and  19th 
parallels)  are  several  which  exceed  20,000 
feet ;  and  the  peak  of  Sahama,the  highest  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  is  22,350  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  passes  over 
this  portion  of  the  mountain-system  are  be- 
tween 15,000  and  16,000  feet  in  height,  and 
one  of  them  exceeds  16,000  feet. 

The  Chilian  Andes,  which  extend  south- 
ward from  the  28th  to  the  42nd  parallel, 
though  perhaps  of  inferior  average  elevation 
to  the  mountains  further  northward,  yet  con- 
tain the  highest  known  summit  in  the  entire 
system — Aconcagua,  (32°  45'  S.lat.,)  which  is 
23,944  feet  above  the  sea,  and  appears  to  be 
the  culminating  point  of  the  New  World. 
Both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  peak  the 
average  height  of  the  chain  is  at  least 
12,000  feet,  and  several  of  the  passes  over  it 
exceed  that  elevation. 

The  Patagonian  Andes,  which  embrace  the 
remainder  of  the  mountain-region,  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  an 
average  height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and 
in  some  cases  attain  an  elevation  of  9000  feet. 
The  coast  is  here  indented  by    deep    and 

1  The  volcanic  chain  thus  traced  along  the 
Andes  is  prolonged  to  the  northward  through 
Central  America  and  the  Mexican  plateau,  and 
thence,  at  more  distant  intervals,  along  the  en- 
tire western  side  of  the  New  World.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cook's  Inlet  (on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  60"  N.  lat.)  it  re-appears  in 
full  activity,  and  a  chain  of  active  volcanic  fire 
I  stretches  through  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  the 


narrow  inlets,  which  penetrate  within  the 
mountain-mass,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
fiords  upon  the  western  shores  of  Norway. 
The  high  and  rocky  islands  which  line  this 
portion  of  the  American  coast  are  really 
parts  of  the  mountain-region,  severed  from 
the  mainland  by  deep  channels,  upon  either 
side  of  which  rise  walls  of  nearly  perpendi- 
cular rock.  The  mountains  re-appear  in  the 
rocky  archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (upon 
the  principal  island  of  which  is  Mount  Sar- 
micnto,  6900  feet,)  and  are  finally  lost  in  the 
group  of  the  Diego  Ramirez  Islands,  to  the 
south-westward  of  Cape  Horn, 

The  height  of  the  snow-line  in  the  Andes 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  system. 
In  the  Andes  of  Quito,  under  the  equator, 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  found  at 
15,800  feet  above  the  sea  :  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes  it  varies  from  15,900  to  upwards  of 
18,000  feet — its  superior  altitude  here  being 
due  to  the  increased  breadth  of  the  moun- 
tain-region, and  the  greater  mass  of  the 
plateaus  which  it  embraces.  In  the  Chilian 
Andes,  the  snow-line  gradually  declines  from 
14,000  to  6000  feet  further  to  the  southward, 
and  thence  progressively  diminishes  with 
the  advance  into  a  higher  latitude. 

No  part  of  the  world  contains  so  great  a 
number  of  active  volcanoes  as  are  ranged 
along  the  mountain-system  just  described, 
many  of  the  highest  summits  of  which  are 
of  this  character.  In  the  Patagonian  Andes, 
between  the  parallels  of  44°  and  42°,  there  are 
four  active  volcanoes.  In  Chili  there  are  a 
great  number  of  volcanic  summits,  amongst 
them  Aconcagua,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  system,  and  the  loftiest  volcano  on  the 
globe.  The  country  along  the  western  foot 
of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  more  exposed  to 
earthquakes  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  the  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
have  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  these 
convulsions,  and  on  several  occasions  whole 
tracts  of  country,  extending  over  many 
thousands  of  square  miles,  have  had  their 
relative  levels  permanently  altered  by  similar 
causes. 

The  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes  contain 
few  active  volcanoes,  and  between  the  30th 
and  23rd  parallels  no  volcanic  summits  oc- 
cur. But  in  the  Columbian  Andes,  im- 
mediately to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  volcanoes  again  become  numerous. 
Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  high  summits 
in  this  part  of  the  system,  are  active  vol- 
canoes, and  are  in  frequent  eruption.! 

The  plateaus  that  are  enclosed  between 
the  parallel  ridges  of  the  Andes  rival  those 
of  the  Old  World  in  point  of  elevation, 
though  of  much  more  contracted  dimensions. 
The  plain  of  Quito  (crossed  by  the  equator) 
lies  at  a  level  of  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
exhibits — in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone — 
a  climate  and  vegetation  such  as  belong  to 

range  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Kamschatka,  and 
the  various  island  chains  that  stretch  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  constitute 
the  seats  of  similar  volcanic  force.  The  immense 
basin  of  the  Pacific  is  thus  bordered  by  a  girdle 
of  subterranean  fire,  which  manifests  its  force,  at 
intervals,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion or  the  earthquake. 
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the  warmer  latitudes  of  temperate  regions. 
The  atmosphere  in  this  and  similar  elevated 
regions  of  the  Andes  is  pure  and  calm,  and 
the  sky  clear,  while  violent  storms  rage  in 
the  valleys  below.  The  plateau  of  Pasco 
(between  10°  and  11°  S.  lat.)  has  a  mean 
height  of  11,000  feet;  that  of  Titicaca  (be- 
tween the  parallels  of  14°  and  19°),  of  13,000 
feet.  The  region  of  the  Despoblado  —  a 
barren  mountain-desert,  further  to  the 
south,  which  embraces  the  widest  portion 
of  the  mountain-system — rises  to  between 
13,000  and  14,000  feet. 

From  the  summits  of  these  elevated  pla- 
teaus, the  mountains  of  course  exhibit  an 
altitude  much  less  than  they  present  to 
view  when  seen  from  the  plains  that  border 
upon  the  coast,  or  from  the  vessel  of  the 
passing  mariner.  Even  Chimborazo,  the 
giant  of  the  Columbian  Andes,  has  in  re- 
ality a  less  elevation  above  the  plateau  from 
which  it  rises  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc  above 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  although  its  abso- 
lute height  above  the  sea-level  surpasses 
by  a  third  that  of  the  monarch  of  the  Euro- 
pean mountains. 

South  America  contains  two  other  moun- 
tain-systems, both  of  them,  however,  of 
greatly  inferior  extent  and  elevation  to  the 
Andes.  These  are,  the  Mountains  of  Guiana 
(or  Sierras  of  Parime  and  Acaray)  and  the 
Mountains  of  Brazil.  Neither  of  these 
mountain-systems  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Andes.  They  adjoin  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent,  towards  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  The  mountains  of  Guiana  in  part 
divide  the  river-basins  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon.  Their  average  elevation  does 
not  exceed  5000  feet. 

The  mountains  of  Brazil  embrace  a 
widely-spread  system  of  heights,  lying 
mostly  in  narrow  chains  and  ridges.  The 
chain  that  immediately  borders  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  known  as  the  Sierra  do 
Mar,  the  passes  over  which  are  3000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Plains.-* A.  great  plain  stretches  through 
the  whole  length  of  South  America,  like 
that  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  plain  intervenes  between  the 
Andes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mountain- 
systems  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  upon  the 
other. 

The  central  plain  of  South  America  is 
divided  into  three  principal  portions — the 
plain  of  the  Orinoco,  the  plain  of  the  Ama- 
zon, and  the  plain  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata, — 
deriving  these  distinguishing  names  from 
the  three  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  the 
American  continent.  The  division  between 
these  regions  is  only  marked  by  the  un- 
dulating rise  of  ground  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  different  river- 
basins,  and  this  (as  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  plain)  is  at  so  trifling  an  elevation 
as  to  admit  of  ready  communication  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  the  opposite 
streams. 

In  reference  to  their  great  natural  fea- 
tures, the  three  portions  of  the  South  Ameri- 
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can  plain  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
Region  of  the  Llanos;  the  region  of  the 
Selvas,  or  forest  plains  ;  and  the  Region  of 
the  Pampas. 

1.  The  llanos,  or  savannahs,  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Orinoco ;  they  are 
level  grassy  tracts,  similar  in  general  char- 
acter to  the  prairies  of  North  America,  and 
are  annually  inundated  by  the  rivers  to  an 
immense  extent.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  the  llanos  are  covered  with  fine 
grass,  and  form  rich  natural  pasture- 
grounds  ;  but  during  the  dry  weather  the 
vegetation  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
parched  ground  opens  in  deep  and  wide 
crevices, — to  be  laid  under  water  with  the 
return  of  the  rains,  and  again  covered  with 
the  finest  turf. 

2.  The  selvas,  or  forest-plains,  extend  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
zon, within  the  limits  to  which  the  annual 
inundations  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries 
extend.  A  large  part  of  this  region  is  an 
\minterrupted  forest,  filled  up  with  a  dense 
growth  of  under-wood,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ted together  by  innumerable  creeping- 
plants.  Along  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
rivers  there  are  swampy  tracts  of  immense 
extent.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  inunda- 
tions the  country  extends  in  wide  grassy 
plains. 

To  the  southward  of  the  forest  region, 
the  country  which  extends  from  the  east- 
ern foot  of  the  Andes  over  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  rivers  Madera  and  Para- 
guay consists  generally  of  open  meadows, 
covered  with  grass  and  herbs.  This  por- 
tion of  the  plain  is  laid  under  water  during 
the  rains,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  vast  tem- 
porary lakes  are  formed,  which  disappear 
with  the  return « of  dry  weather.  The 
largest  of  these  is  called  the  Lake  of  Xara  - 
yes,  to  the  eastward  of  the  upper  Paraguay, 
which  covers  an  immense  extent. 

Between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  28°  the 
plain  of  the  Paraguay  (one  of  the  chief  tri- 
butaries of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata)  consists  of  a 
dry  and  sterile  region,  called  the  Gran  C?iaco,l 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  desert.  In  the 
southern  part  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  To  the  south  of  this 
begins  the  region  of  the  Pampas,  which 
extend  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Negro  (in  39°  S.  lat.). 

3.  The  Pampas  are  level  plains,  vari- 
ously covered  with  long  coarse  grass,  mix- 
ed with  wild  oats,  clover,  and  other  herb- 
age ; — in  some  places  consisting  of  swampy 
tracts,  overgrown  with  canes  and  tall 
reeds,  and  in  other  districts  covered  with 
gigantic  thistles,  which  grow  to  a  height 
of  eight  feet,  and  are  so  thick  as  liter- 
ally to  render  the  country  impassable. 
The  last-mentioned  description  of  country 
lies  chiefly  between  the  32nd  and  39th  par- 
allels, and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes. 
During  nine  months  of  the  year  the  thistles 
are  here  the  predominant  (and  almost  the 
only)  feature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 
with  the  heats  of  summer  these  plants  become 
burnt  up :    their  tall  leafless  stems  are  then 
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levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  powerful 
blast  of  the  pampero,  or  south-west  wind, 
from  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Andes,  after 
which  the  earth  is  covered  for  a  brief  time 
with  herbage.  This  is  destined,  with  the 
return  of  spring,  again  to  give  way  to  the 
stronger  vegetation  which  it  had  succeeded, 
and  for  a.time  supplanted. 

The  Patagonian  plain,  which  extends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Negro  (lat.  39°  S.)  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  is 
for  the  most  part  barren  :  in  some  places  it 
is  covered  with  sand,  mixed  with  stones 
and  gravel,  and  has  sea-worn  and  rolled 
shingle-stones  imbedded  in  its  surface.  It 
contains  no  trees,  but  a  scanty  vegetation 
of  shrubs  and  herbage  is  found  in  a  few  hol- 
lows and  ravines. 

Upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
a  narrow  plain  extends  between  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  and  the  sea,  excepting  to  the 
southward  of  the  42nd  parallel,  where  the 
mountains  rise  immediately  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  widest  part  of 
this  plain  is  that  which  stretches  along  the 
base  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  where  it  is  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  across.  This  is  in 
general  well-watered  and  fertile. 

That  portion  of  the  coast-plain  which 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  27°  and  23° 
south  latitude  is  a  perfectly  sterile  tract, 
called  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  which  extends 
between  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  and 
the  Pacific.  Within  these  limits  not  a  drop 
of  rain  ever  falls,  and  the  air  is  only  occa- 
sionally refreshed  by  mists  and  dews.  The 
surface  of  this  region  is  covered  with  hil- 
locks of  loose  sand,  or  with  naked  rocks. 

Further  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast 
of  Peru,  the  plain  is  of  narrower  limits, 
varying  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  comprised 
between  the  parallel  of  23°  and  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  (in  3°  35'  S.  lat.)  it 
consists  of  a  narrow  tract  of  sand,  inter- 
sected by  chains  of  hills  which  diverge  from 
the  great  range  of  the  Andes.  Numerous 
rivers,  of  short  courses,  cross  this  portion  of 
the  plain  from  east  to  west,  and  along  their 
banks  are  oases  of  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
but  in  all  the  intermediate  spaces  a  fine 
yellow  drift-sand  covers  alike  both  hill  and 
dale.  The  wind  raises  the  sand  into  columns 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  which 
whirl  about  in  all  directions,  sometimes 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  traveller, 
who  only  escapes  from  them  by  rapid  rid- 
ing. Besides  these  pillars  of  sand,  there  are 
moving  sand-hillocks,  or  medanos,  which 
continually  change  their  position,  being 
driven  forward  by  the  wind,  like  the  sand- 
hills in  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts 
But  the  transverse  chains  of  hills  which  ex- 
tend, at  intervals,  from  the  Andes  across 
to  the  coast,  are  a  continual  check  to  the 
onward  movement  of  the  sands,  serving 
to  protect  the  banks  of  the  rivers  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  their  advance,  and  the 
entire  plain  from  thus  becoming  converted 
into  a  sterile  waste. 

Northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  the 
coast-plain  again  becomes  wider,  and  all  its 
remaining  portion  is  a  well-watered  tract, 
covered  with  rich  vegetation. 


Rivers.  —  The  three  principal  rivers  of 
South  America  are  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon, 
and  the  La  Plata,  which  drain  the  northern, 
middle,  and  southern  portions  of  the  great 
plain. 

The  Orinoco  (about  1200  miles  long)  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Guiana,  and  assumes 
at  first  a  westerly  course,  afterwards  turning 
to  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  enter- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  About  130 
miles  below  its  source  the  Orinoco  sends  off 
to  the  southward  a  branch  called  the  Casi- 
quiari,  which  joins  the  river  Negro,  a  tribut- 
ary of  the  Amazon,  and  thus  effects  a  na- 
tural communication  (navigable  for  boats) 
between  the  basins  of  the  two  great  rivers. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco 
are  the  Guaviari,  Meta,  and  Apure,  (all  of 
which  come  from  the  declivities  of  the 
Andes,)  on  its  left  bank;  the  Ventuari, 
Caura,  and  Caroni,  on  the  right.  Below  the 
village  of  Angostura,  280  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  no  impediments  to  its 
navigation  occur;  above  this  its  course  is 
occasionally  interrupted  by  rapids,  but  in 
general  it  presents  a  deep  and  navigable 
channel  nearly  to  its  source. 

The  Amazon  (which  in  the  upper  portion 
of  its  course  is  called  the  Maranon)  rises  in 
the  small  lake  of  Lauricocha,  upon  the  table- 
land of  Pasco,  amidst  the  highest  parts  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  Thence  it  flows  in  a 
northerly  course  until  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  afterwards  crosses  the  great  plain 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  But  the  longest  branch  of  the  river 
—the  Ucayali — draws  its  waters  from  a  more 
southern  source,  to  the  west  of  the  plateau 
of  Titicaca.  The  whole  length  of  the  river, 
by  this  arm,  is  little  short  of  3900  miles,  so 
that  it  is  only  inferior  to  the  Mississippi  in 
length  of  course, and  divides  with  that  river 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  consider- 
able stream  on  the  globe. 

The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  of  immense 
extent,  embracing  upwards  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  of  Europe.  Among  its 
numerous  tributaries,  the  principal  are  the 
Napo,Putumayo  or  lea,  Yapura,  and  Negro, 
on  the  left  bank : — the  Huallaga,  Ucayali, 
Yavari,  Yutay,  Yurua,Teffe,  Purus,  Madera, 
Tapajos,  Xingu,  and  Tocantins,  upon  the 
right.  All  of  these  are  rivers  which  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  would  be  accounted 
of  first-rate  magnitude,  and  the  Madera  has 
a  course  of  more  than  2000  miles  before  it 
joins  the  Amazon. 

"Where  the  Amazon  leaves  the  mountain- 
region,  (at  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  about 
700  miles  below  its  source,)  it  is  800  yards 
wide,  and  thence  rapidly  increases  in  breadth 
and  in  volume  of  water.  During  the  last  450 
miles  of  its  course  it  is  nowhere  less  than 
four  miles  in  width,  and  at  its  mouth  the 
channel  is  fifty  miles  across,  so  that  it  is 
rather  like  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  than  a 
river. 

About  100  miles  above'  its  mouth  the 
Amazon  throws  off  a  branch  to  the  south- 
eastward, called  the  Taygpura  Channel.  This 
branch  afterwards  turns  to  the  northward, 
and  encircles  the  large   island  of  Marajo; 
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where  it  enters  the  sea  it  is  called  the  Rio 
Para,  and  is  a  broad  and  deep  fresh-water 
estuary. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  the  Ucay- 
ali,  more  than  2500  miles,  and  by  those  of 
smaller  size  (drawing  not  more  than  five  or 
six  feet  of  water)  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  water 
which  it  brings  down,  that  its  freshness  is 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  500 
miles  from  the  coast. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  a  broad  fresh -water 
estuary,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Parana  and  Uruguay.  The  Parana  flows 
from  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  in  a  south- 
westerly and  southerly  direction,  and  about 
800  miles  above  the  sea  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Paraguay,  which  waters  a  more 
western  portion  of  the  great  plain.  The 
length  of  the  Parana,  reckoning  from  its 
most  distant  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  about  2400  miles,  and  the 
Paraguay  branch  alone  has  a  course  of  1260 
miles.  The  Uruguay  (800  miles  long)  unites 
with  the  Parana  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
latter  river. 

Both  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  are 
navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
to  vast  distances  inland.  The  navigation 
of  the  Uruguay  is  interrupted  by  numerous 
falls  above  the  last  two  hundred  miles  of 
its  course.  Some  of  the  smaller  affluents 
of  the  Paraguay  are  only  divided  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  Guapore  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Madera  river)  by  a  nar- 
row portage  of  three  miles  across.  The  im- 
mense and  turbid  flood  which  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  pours  into  the  Atlantic  is  perceptible 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  sea- ward,  and  forms  a  powerful  current 
amidst  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Among  the  other  principal  rivers  of  South 
America  are  the  Magdalena,  which  flows 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Atrato,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Tiie  JEssequibo,Bemerara, 
Berbice,  Corentyn,  Surinam,  and  Maroni,  all 
cross  the  plain  between  the  Mountains  of 
Guiana  and  the  Atlantic,  and  flow  into  that 
ocean  to  the  eastward  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Md- 
ranhao,  Paranahyba,  San  Francisco,  Grande 
do  Belmonte,  and  many  others,  belong  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Amazon.  The  Colorado  and  the  Negro  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  to  the  southward  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  have  comparatively  short  courses  : 
amongst  the  longest  are  the  Biobio,  in  Chili, 
about  150  miles,  and  a  few  streams  of  nearly 
equal  length  upon  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

Lakes. — South  America  has  few  lakes  of 
large  size.  The  most  important  is  Lake 
Titicaca,  (about  3800  square  miles,)  situated 
on  the  plateau  of  that  name,  at  an  elevation 
of  12,847  feet,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes  ;  near 
the  shores  it  is  720  feet  in  depth.  The 
water  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  fresh ;  a  river 
called  the    Desaguadoro,  which    leaves  its 
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southern  extremity,  flows  into  the  smaller 
lake  (or  marsh)  of  Aullagas,  or  Uros,  which 
lies  at  490  feet  lower  level,  and  the  water  of 
which  is  salt.  Several  salt-water  lakes  occur 
in  the  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Chilian 
Andes,  and  are  the  recipients  of  rivers  which 
have  no  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

Lake  Maracaybo,  near  the  coast  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strait 
with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  and  has  brack- 
ish water.  The  Laguna  de  los  Patos,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Brazil,  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  sea  by  a  channel  called  the 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  receives  from  the 
south  the  waters  of  Lake  Mirim.  Between 
Lake  Mirim  and  the  sea  is  the  narrow  lake 
of  Mangueira,  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
a  narrow  channel. 


Islands  of  America. — An  extensive  archi- 
pelago adjoins  the  northernmost  shores  of  the 
New  World.  Many  of  the  islands  in  this 
portion  of  the  globe  have  been  discovered 
within  recent  years,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
longed search  for  traces  of  Franklin  iind  his 
companions  in  polar  adventure.  Others  of 
them  were  first  visited  during  the  various 
prior  voyages  made  in  the  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish a  navigation  round  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent — that  is, 
to  make  the  north-west  passage. 

Amongst  the  principal  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago  (as  this  region  may  be  appro- 
priately termed)  are  Baring  Island,  the  Parry 
Islands,  North  Devon,  Cockburn,  Cumber- 
land, and  Southampton  Islands.  Greenland 
constitutes  a  mass  of  land" of  immense  ex- 
tent, reaching  from  the  60th  to  the  78th 
parallel,  and  perhaps  embraces  several  dis- 
tinct insular  tracts. 

The  aspect  of  nature  in  these  islands  is 
dreary  and  uninviting.  Steep  rocks  rise 
from  the  coast,  and  the  surface  of  the  interior 
is  buried  under  ice  and  snow  for  ten  months 
of  the  year.  Upon  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
vast  glaciers — the  accumulating  ice  and  snow 
of  successive  winters — descend  to  the  shore, 
and  becoming  detached  by  the  joint  influence 
of  the  waves  and  atmospheric  changes,  float 
as  enormous  icebergs  in  the  adjacent  seas, 
whence  they  are  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
current  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  into 
the  more  open  ocean  to  the  southward. 1 

The  considerable  islands  of  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Anticosti,  lie  off  the  eastern  shores  of 
North  America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  group  of  the 
Bermudas — the  "still-vex'd  Bermoothes  " 
of  the  poet — is  further  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  a  stormy  sea. 

Another  extensive  archipelago— that  of 
the  West  Indies — is  found  within  the  seas 
that  lie  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
New  World.  The  West  Indies  embrace  the 
four  larger  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti, 
and  Porto  Rico,  (or  the  Greater  Antilles,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,)  with  the  long 
chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  (that  is,  the  is- 
lands from  Porto  Rico  to  Trinidad,)  and  the 
Bahamas.  These  islands  are  described  at 
length  in  a  subsequent  section, 
phical  Society,  vol.  xxiii. 
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Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica are  the  Falkland  Islands,  Georgia  Is 
land,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Patagonian. 
Archipelago  —  the  last  embracing  several 
large  islands  which  adjoin  the  western  coasts 
of  Patagonia. 

Upon  the  west  side  of  America  are  Juan 
Fernandez  and  a  few  smaller  islets,  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  and  the  Revillagigedo 
Islands :  together  with  Vancouver  Island, 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  Sitka  Island, and  several  others  which 
lie  closely  adjacent  to  the  north-west  coasts 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  chain  of  the  A- 
leutian  Islands,  which  extend  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  in  a 
curved  line  towards  the  shores  of  Kams- 
chatka. 

Juan  Fernandez,  (dear  to  youthful  readers 
of  successive  generations  as  the  scene  of 
Alexander  Selkirk's  residence,  and  hence  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's  imaginary  adventures,)  is 
a  small  island  of  volcanic  formation,  diver- 
sified by  mountains,  valleys  with  running 
streams,  and  abundant  vegetation.  The  Ga- 
lapagos Islands  are  mountainous,  and  their 
surface  covered  with  lava  and  other  volcanic 
rocks  ;  the  highest  part  of  Albemarle  Island 
(the  largest  of  the  group)  is  3840  feet  in  alti- 
tude. The  Revillagigedo  Islands  are  also  a 
volcanic  group. 

Climate  of  America. — Most  parts  of  America 
have  a  lower  average  temperature  than 
portions  of  the  Old  World  in  correspondent 
latitudes  ;  this  is  in  part  owing  to  its  com- 
parative narrowness  within  the  tropics, 
while  its  northern  half  spreads  out  to  a  con- 
siderable breadth  towards  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Hence  South 
America  is  generally  warmer  than  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  continent.  The  western 
side  of  North  America  is  much  warmer  than 
the  eastern,  and  experiences  in  a  less  degree 
the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter  temper- 
ature. 

The  differences  in  temperature  between 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  North 
America  are  most  perceptible  during  the 
winter  months.  In  July,  the  temperatures 
on  either  side  of  the  continent  nearly  coin- 
cide, at  least  to  the  southward  of  the  50th 
parallel.  But  in  January  the  temperatures  in 
similar  latitudes  upon  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern coasts  are  much  higher  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  The  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  has,  in  fact,  a  tem- 
perature subject  to  comparatively  little 
annual  variation,  while  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  North  American  plain 
experience  intensely  hot  summers  and  cor- 
respondingly severe  winters.  At  Sitka  Is- 
land, on  the  norrh-west  coast,  (lat.  57°  3', 
long.  135°  18'  west,)  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  454,  and  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  2T5  ;  while  at  Portland, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  more  than  thirteen  degrees  nearer  the 
equator,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
is  only  one  degree  higher,  46*4,  and  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter 
is  45°. 

In  North  America,  the  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  eastern  and  western 


coasts  increases  with  the  distance  from  the 
equator  ;  but  in  South  America  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  difference  being  greater  in 
the  torrid  than  in  the  temperate  zone.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  of  all  the  broader  por- 
tion of  South  America  being  situated  within 
the  tropics,  while  beyond  these  limits  it 
gradually  tapers  off  as  it  advances  into  the 
southern  temperate  zone,  and  becomes  more 
fully  exposed  to  the  equalizing  influences  of 
an  oceanic  climate.  The  southern  half  of 
the  American  continent  differs  also  from 
the  northern  in  the  fact  of  its  western  coasts 
being  colder  than  its  eastern — a  result  due  to 
the  cooling  influences  of  a  perpetual  current 
which  sets  to  the  northward  along  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  which  carries  with  it 
the  lower  temperature  of  the  hign  latitudes 
in  which  it  originates. 

The  highest  summer  temperatures  in  the 
New  World  are  found  within  a  line  which 
encircles  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  embracing  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States,  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
the  northern  shores  of  South  America  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Within  these  limits  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  summer  is  nowhere  less  than  81°,  and 
the  mean  of  the  year  rarely  lower  than  70°. 

The  coldest  portion  of  the  New  World  in- 
cludes the  coasts  of  North  America  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackenzie  and  the 
Gulf  of  Boothia,  together  with  the  adjacent 
islands  to  the  northward ;  and  extends  in- 
land as  far  as  Chesterfield  Inlet  (on  the 
western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay).  This  em- 
braces a  large  portion  of  the  tract  described 
under  the  name  of  the  Arctic  Highlands. 
The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  here 
from  -  21°  to  -  28°,  (or  from  53°  to  60° below 
the  freezing  point,)  and  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  year  not  higher  than  between  3° 
and  4°.  In  latitude  66°  the  snow  remains 
continually  on  the  ground  from  the  middle 
of  October  till  the  beginning  of  May,  at 
which  time  the  soil  begins  to  appear,  after 
it  has  been  covered  up  for  two  hundred 
days.  But  even  in  the  highest  latitudes  of 
the  New  World  the  severest  winter  cold  is 
not  equal  to  that  experienced  at  Yakutsk, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  in  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

The  climate  of  America  is  also  moister 
than  that  of  the  eastern  continent;  hence 
its  dense  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  with- 
in the  tropical  regions  is  equal,  in  the  Old 
World,  to  77  inches  of  water,  and  in  the 
New  World  to  115  inches.  Similarly,  in  the 
temperate  regions,  the  mean  is  34  inches 
in  the  Eastern  continent,  and  39  inches  in 
the  Western. 

In  all  parts  of  tropical  America  which 
border  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  quantity  of 
rain  is  very  great ;  at  Vera  Cruz  about  78 
inches  fall  annually,  and  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  between  60  and  70  inches. 
But  in  some  localities,  and  under  particular 
circumstances,  the  quantity  of  moisture 
precipitated  is  much  greater.  At  Para- 
maribo (on  the  coast  of  Dutch  Guiana)  229 
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inches  of  rain  are  said  to  fall  annually,  and 
at  San  Luis  de  Maranhao,  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  276  inches  (or  23  feet)  are  said  to  have 
been  received.  This  astonishing  quantity, 
again,  falls  within  a  brief  period,  and  is 
confined  to  particular  seasons;  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  much 
rain  sometimes  falling  within  a  few  days 
(or  even  hours)  as  in  higher  latitudes  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  year.  At  Demarara 
six  inches  of  rain  have  been  collected  within 
12  hours,  and  at  Cayenne  as  many  as  21 
inches  within  a  single  day.  Hence,  as  the 
rainy  season  is  confined  to  a  brief  period,  the 
number  of  clear  days  is  much  more  con- 
siderable than  in  our  temperate  climates. 
Even  during  the  wet  season  the  sun  is  rarely 
altogether  obscured,  and  sometimes  several 
days  pass  without  a  drop  of  moisture. 

The  period  of  rain  varies  with  the  situa- 
tion relatively  to  the  equator,  and  other 
circumstances ;  in  some  localities  (as  in 
many  of  the  "West  India  Islands  and  in 
Guiana)  two  wet  and  dry  seasons  occur,  as 
the  sun  alternately  passes  and  repasses  the 
zenith  in  his  progress  towards  either  tropic. 
In  the  vast  plains  of  equatorial  America, 
the  most  striking  changes  in  the  aspect  of 
the  natural  world  accompany  the  setting  in 
of  the  rainy  season.  During  the  long  pre- 
ceding drought  the  ground  has  become 
parched,  and  the  thirsty  soil  opens  in  wide 
crevices,  while  the  sun  glares  with  intense 
radiance  through  a  clear  and  intensely  heat- 
ed atmosphere.  The  wild  animals,  unable 
to  find  pasture,  are  alike  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  of  them  perish. 
But  as  the  sun  approaches  the  equator,  the 
deep  blue  sky  gradually  becomes  of  a  lighter 
hue,  and  clouds  begin  to  appear  above  the 
distant  horizon.  They  rise  gradually,  like 
a  heavy  mist,  towards  the  zenith  ;  a  distant 
thunder  is  heard,  the  clouds  appear  to  be 
suddenly  burst  open,  the  rain  descends  in 
torrents,  and  the  rivers  almost  immediately 
begin  to  rise.  In  a  few  days  the  ground  is 
covered  with  the  finest  turf,  and  the  ani- 
mals find  abundant  pasture.  The  huge 
serpents  and  other  creatures  which  have 
lain  inactive  and  torpid  during  the  dry 
weather  are  now  aroused  into  full  life/and 
the  vast  savannahs  swarm  with  innumer- 
able wild  animals.  As  the  rising  flood 
overspreads  the  country,  many  of  these  are 
drowned  in  the  inundation  which  they  are 
unable  to  escape,  and  vast  numbers  fall 
victims  to  the  gigantic  caymans  and  water- 
snakes.  With  the  return  of  the  dry  season, 
the  waters  retire  and  the  face  of  nature 
gradually  resumes  its  former  aspect.  On 
such  a  magnificent  scale  of  change  does 
Nature  work  in  these  regions  ! 

The  high  table  lands  of  Mexico  and  Quito, 
with  other  similar  regions  among  the  Andes, 
enjoy  a  climate  that  resembles  a  perpetual 
spring,  scarcely  varying  in  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  while  the  low  plains 
at  their  base  are  intensely  hot,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  alternations  of  drought  and 
moisture. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

Minerals. — The  mineralogy  of  the  New 
World  is  particularly  rich  and  splendid. 
Both  gold  and  silver  have  been  supplied 
from  this  continent  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance ever  since  it  first  became  known  to 
Europeans,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
quantity  of  gold  furnished  by  California  (on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America)  is  un- 
paralleled by  any  region  in  the  world,  except- 
ing Australia. 

The  diamond  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  other 
precious  stones  in  New  Granada,  Peru,  Chili, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  Gold  is 
found  in  California,  Brazil,  Mexico,  New 
Granada,  Bolivia,  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  in 
general  in  all  the  countries  along  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes. 

Silver  is  abundant  on  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  and  also  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  New 
Granada,  Chili,  and  La  Plata. 

Copper  is  found  in  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  (including 
California)  ;  lead,  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  tin,  in  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

Both  iron  and  coal  abound  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  United  States  ;  iron  also  oc- 
curs in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  Mexico  ;  as 
well  as  in  Brazil,  New  Granada,  Bolivia, 
and  other  countries  of  South  America. 
Coal  is  likewise  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Granada,  and  Chili, 
though  it  is  not  worked  in  the  two  latter 
localities.  The  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States  are  of  immense  extent,  covering  an 
area  which  is  more  than  sixteen  times 
greater  than  those  of  Britain. 

Vegetation. — In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  varied  and  luxuri- 
ant than  in  tropical  America.  Among  the 
more  characteristic  productions  of  the  for- 
est are  the  mahogany-tree,  log-wood,  Brazil- 
wood, with  numerous  other  hard  woods  ;  a 
vast  variety  of  palms;  and  (in  South 
America)  the  different  species  of  cinchona, 
or  Peruvian-bark.  Oaks,  cypresses, maples, 
and  pines,  every  whei*e  abound  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  towards  the  more 
temperate  latitudes  of  the  continent. 

Alternate  forests  and  prairies  form  the 
great  features  of  natural  scenery  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  New  World.  The  for- 
est-trees valued  for  their  timber  embrace 
numerous  species  of  the  oak  and  pine  tribes, 
with  the  ash,  beech,  birch,  black  and  white 
cedar,  chestnut,  cypress,  juniper,  hickory, 
locust,  maple,  mulberry,  poplar,  and  wal- 
nut. In  advancing  to  higher  latitudes,  be- 
yond the  parallel  of  50°,  the  pines  gradually 
become  more  numerous,  and  the  larch,  aspen, 
poplar,  alder,  hazel,  and  willow,  are  among 
the  more  characteristic  forms  of  arborescent 
life.  The  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  and  Cana- 
dian cedar-tree,  are  not  met  with  further 
north  than  the  Saskatchewan  (lat.  54°). 
Towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  the  north-western  coasts  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  trees  gradually  become  more  stunt- 
ed, and  one  by  one  disappear.     Beyond  the 
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polar  circle  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and 
mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  dwarf  shrubs, 
constitute  there  the  sole  vegetable  covering 
of  the  barren  and  dreary  plains. 

Few  of  the  more  useful  plants  of  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
the  New  "World,  and  none  of  the  cerealia  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  known  to  the  people 
of  this  continent  prior  to  its  discovery  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  a 
mutual  interchange  between  the  produc- 
tions (both  vegetable  and  animal)  of  the  two 
continents  has  gradually  been  effected,  to 
the  advantage  of  both,  and  probably  in  a 
superior  degree  to  the  profit  of  the  western 
world. 

Maize,  cocoa,  pimento,  mandioc  (or  cas- 
siva),  the  potato,  and  the  tobacco-plant,  are 
among  the  native  productions  of  America, 
and  have  thence  been  diffused  over  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  banana,  cotton- 
plant,  sugar-cane,  and  the  various  grains 
and  fruits  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  all 
flourish  in  those  parts  of  the  New  World 
which  possess  a  climate  suitable  to  their 
growth.  Wheat  and  other  European  grains 
and  fruits  grow  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  table-lands, 
the  sugar-cane  on  their  declivities  (to  a 
height  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea),  and  the  banana,  mandioc, 
caoutchouc-tree,  mahogany-tree,  and  num- 
berless fruits  and  flowers  of  the  richest  kind, 
on  the  low  plains  of  the  coast. 

The  various  plants  of  the  cactus  tribe  are 
peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and  one 
species  (the  cactus  coccinifer)  is  the  abode  of 
the  cochineal  insect  of  Mexico,  so  valued 
for  its  red  dye.  The  azaleas,  magnolias,  and 
rhododendrons,  are  among  the  characteristic 
plants  of  North  America.  On  the  rivers  of 
Guiana,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent, 
flourishes  the  Victoria  Regia,  one  of  the 
largest  flowers  in  the  world,  and  the  giant 
of  the  lily  tribe. 


.—The  native  zoology  of  America 
differs  from  that  of  the  Old  World  still  more 
strikingly  than  its  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
The  animals  common  to  both  continents  are 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  northern  parts 
of  America  ;  they  consist  principally  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals,  with  some  aquatic  birds, 
and  a  few  fishes.  On  the  whole,  the  types 
of  animal  life  indigenous  to  America  are 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  ;  they  are  also  less  generally  use- 
ful to  man,  and  perhaps  less  calculated  to 
arouse  his  intelligence  and  subserve  the 
purpose  of  his  advancement  towards  civil- 
ization. America  has  neither  the  elephant 
nor  the  camel ;  nor  were  either  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  or  the  hog,  known  in  this 
portion  of  the  globe  until  after  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  though  they  now  exist 
abundantly  in  a  domesticated  state,  and  im- 
mense herds  of  wild  horses  and  oxen  roam 
over  the  boundless  plains  of  South  America. 
The  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  inferior 
in  size,  and  strength,  and  ferocity,  to  those 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  place  of  the  lion, 
America  has  only  the  puma— a  smaller  and 
less  powerful  creature.  The  tiger  of  South- 
ern Asia  is  represented  by  the  jaguar,  a  some- 


what smaller  animal,  but  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  American  carnivora.  In  North 
America  the  numerous  bears  form,  indeed,  an 
exception  to  this  general  character,  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  size  and  power,  par- 
ticularly the  grizzly  bear  of  the  countries 
which  border  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  great  white  bear  of  the  polar  regions  is 
common  to  the  high  latitudes  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

The  largest  quadrupeds  native  to  South 
America  are  the  llama  and  the  tapir ;  the 
former  of  these  is  confined  to  the  decli- 
vities of  the  Andes,  where  it  is  used  as 
a  beast  of  burthen,  and  supplies  some  of  the 
purposes  of  the  camel  of  the  Old  World,— 
though  very  inferior  to  that  animal  in  size, 
strength,  and  intelligence.  The  tapir,  an 
animal  of  feeble  powers,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  cow, and  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  snout,  which  is  turned  inwards, 
belongs  to  the  order  of  pachydermatous 
quadrupeds,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
World. 

North  America,  which  is  more  strictly 
continental  in  extent  than  the  southern 
half  of  the  New  World,  possesses,  however, 
some  types  of  animal  life  which  rival  those 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  Among  these  are 
the  majestic  bison,  or  American  buffalo, 
(vast  herds  of  which  inhabit  the  immense 
prairies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,)  —  together  with  the  elk  or 
moose-deer,  occupying  a  place  similar  to  the 
rein-deer  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia, — 
and  the  various  bears.  Several  varieties  of 
the  deer-kind  occur  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  continent,  together  with  the  musk-ox 
the  big-horned  sheep,  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain goat,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

The  tapir  and  the  peccary  (an  animal  of 
the  hog  kind)  range  all  over  the  plains  of 
South  America,  and  the  former  is  also  found 
on  the  coast  of  Central  America.  The  puma 
occurs  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  even  as 
far  northward  as  the  45th  parallel,  though 
found  most  numerously  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  continent,  where  its  range  extends  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan. The  jaguar  is  confined  to  the  forests  of 
Brazil  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  South 
America.  The  lynx  and  the  wolf  belong  to 
the  colder  tracts  of  North  America. 

The  sloth,  ant-eater,  and  armadillo  (all 
belonging  to  the  order  of  edentata,  or  tooth- 
less animals)  are  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Monkeys  are  exceedingly  numerous 
all  over  this  portion  of  the  continent, 
especially  in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  These, 
however,  are  different  in  species  from  the 
monkeys  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  they 
are  of  smaller  size,  and  all  possess  tails, 
mostly  prehensile.  None  of  the  apes  of 
the  New  World  make  the  same  approach 
to  the  human  form  which  is  found  in  the 
chimpanzee  and  ourang  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
Towards  the  close  of  day  the  howling 
monkeys  of  Brazil  make  the  woods  resound 
with  the  most  frightful  cries ;  but  they  are 
neither  of  large  size  nor  of  formidable 
powers. 

The  opossums  are  numerous  in  South 
America,  and  one  species  is  met  with  in  the 
United  States  (Virginia) ;  this  family  (tnar 
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supialia)  is  altogether  absent  from  the  east- 
ern continent,  but  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Australian  division  of  the  globe.  The 
beaver  abounds  in  the  colder  latitudes  of 
North  America,  together  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  fur-bearing  animals : — as  ra- 
coons, martens,  squirrels,  sea-otters,  minks, 
musk-rats,  ermines,  foxes,  wolverines,  and 
hares.  The  chinchilla,  a  small  animal  which 
yields  a  delicate  and  beautiful  fur,  is  con- 
fined to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Andes. 

Bats  are  very  numerous  in  South  America, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  among  them  is  the  large  vampyre 
bat,  which  frequently  sucks  the  blood  of 
horses  and  mules  during  the  night.  All  of 
them  differ  in  species  from  the  bats  of  the 
eastern  continent. 

Birds  constitute  a  department  of  the  na- 
tural kingdom  which  is  very  numerously  and 
variously  developed  m  the  New  World,  and 
the  ornithology  of  tropical  America  ex- 
ceeds in  splendour  that  of  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  Among  the  principal  birds  of 
prey  are  several  species  of  eagle — including 
the  large  white-headed  eagle  of  the  United 
States;  with  vultures,  hawks,  kites,  and 
owls.  The  largest  of  the  vultures  is  the 
gigantic  condor  of  the  Andes,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  higher  peaks  of  those  moun- 
tains, bordering  on  the  limits  of  the  snowy 
region.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  rapacious  of  birds,  and  commits  numer- 
ous ravages  amongst  the  cattle,  deer,  and 
other  animals.  The  American  ostrich,  or 
enm,  which  dwells  in  the  plains  of  the 
pampas,  is  also  distinguished  by  its  size. 

The  humming-birds  are  peculiar  to  the 
western  continent,  and  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  America  various  birds  of  the 
most  glittering  plumage,  together  with  num- 
berless fire-flies,  lend  an  almost  magical 
charm  to  the  aspect  of  nature.  The  range 
of  the  humming-birds  extends  over  the 
whole  continent  to  the  southward  of  the  4  2nd 
parallel  (north  lat.),  and  stretches  upon  the 
western  side  of  North  America  as  high  as 
the  parallel  of  60° — an  evidence  of  the  su- 
perior warmth  which  distinguishes  that  side 
of  the  American  continent. 

Both  reptiles  and  insects  are  abundant  in 
the  New  "World,  which,  owing  to  its  excessive 
moisture  and  dense  vegetation,  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  development  of  these  depart- 
ments of  the  natural  kingdom.  "Venomous 
serpents  are  more  numerous  in  tropical 
America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  rattle-snake  occurs  in  both  divisions  of 
the  continent,  within  the  parallels  of  45°  to 
the  northward,  and  of  30°  to  the  south,  of 
the  equator ;  and  the  huge  boa-constrictor, 
the  largest  of  the  serpent  tribe,  and  the 
terror  even  of  the  natives,  dwells  in  the 
marshes  and  swamps  of  South  America. 
Huge  caymans,  iguanas,  and  other  lizards, 
with  numberless  alligators  and  water- 
snakes,  abound  in  the  rivers  and  temporary 
lagoons  of  this  region. 

Insects  are  still  more  numerous  and  equally 
destructive.  Mosquitoes,  chigoes,  centi- 
pedes, and  ants  of  gigantic  size  and  fright- 
fully voracious  tastes,  with  numberless  other 
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insect-plagues,  are  the  torment  of  life  both 
to  man  and  beast. 

Nothing  is  more  splendid  or  sparkling  than 
the  insect  world  of  South  America.  The  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  species,  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colours,  and  the  size  of  their  bodies, 
make  the  beetles,  butterflies,  and  others  of 
their  kind,  among  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ments of  those  regions,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
surrounding  life  causes  the  greatest  delight 
to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  naturalist.  But 
to  mankind  in  general  it  is  far  otherwise  :  in 
Guiana  the  ants  migrate  in  dense  squadrons, 
destroying  everything  that  falls  in  their 
way,  and  sometimes  for  a  time  take  absolute 
possession  of  the  dwellings,  from  which  they 
expel  every  other  living  creature.  Chigoe's 
delight  to  burrow  in  the  human  flesh  (having 
an  especial  preference  for  the  toes,  which 
not  unfrequently  require  to  undergo  the 
process  of  semi-amputation  in  the  course  of 
their  expulsion) ;  whole  legions  of  "  yellow- 
nippers,"  in  number  sufficient  to  darken  the 
air,  seize  remorsely  on  the  food  that  is 
placed  before  the  hungry  wayfarer;  while, 
if  he  strive  to  take  refuge  in  repose,  vil- 
lanous  mosquitoes  delight  to  draw  his 
blood,  and  literally  "  murder  sleep  "  with 
their  ruthless  sting.l 

The  population  of  the  New  "World  amounts 
to  about  53,000,000.  These  form  three  great 
divisions  :  the  Indians,  who  are  a  native 
American  race,  and  have  in  general  a  red- 
dish, copper-coloured  complexion  ;  the  Ne- 
groes, who  were  originally  brought  from 
Africa,  and  have  multiplied  in  the  New 
World  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  the  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling 
people  throughout  the  continent.  Besides 
these  are  the  mixed  races,  as  the  Mulatto, 
sprung  from  the  union  of  the  white  man  with 
the  Negro  ;  the  Mestizo,  from  the  European 
and  the  native  Indian  ;  and  the  Zambo,  from 
the  Indian  and  the  Negro. 

The  Indians  are  distinguished  from  the 
two  other  races  by  the  colour  of  their  com- 
plexion, and  by  their  long,  coarse,  coal- 
black  hair,  (which  is  never  crisped,  like  that 
of  the  African ;  or  curled,  as  that  of  the 
white  sometimes  is,)  as  well  as  by  a  scanti- 
ness of  beard.  Their  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  smell,  are  remarkably  acute.  In 
war  and  the  chase  they  are  indefatigable, 
but  they  are  averse  to  regular  and  mecha- 
nical labour.  They  are  cold  and  phlegmatic 
in  temperament,  and  manifest  an  extraordi- 
nary insensibility  to  bodily  pain.  They  have 
good  natural  intellects,  and  exhibit  both 
grace  of  delivery  and  force  of  language  in 
public  speaking. 

The  most  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  are  scantily  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  people  called  the  Esquimaux,  who, 
however,  are  very  few  in  number.  They 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  Indians, 
and  are  probably  of  Asiatic  origin ;  the 
Esquimaux  are  of  short  stature,  lead  a  wan- 
dering life,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  fish. 

More  than  half  the  total  population  of  the 
continent   now  consist   of   descendants  of 
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Europeans,  among  whom  people  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  are  most  numerous,  and  are 
increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
These  embrace  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States.  Among  the  native 
Indian  race  are  a  vast  number  of  tribes  and 
nations,  whose  languages  are  different  from 
one  another ;  but  they  are  everywhere  de- 
clining in  numerical  strength,  and  the  In- 
dian is  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance 
of  the  white  man. 

Of  the  native  languages  of  America,  two 
of  the  most  widely  diffused  are  the  Quichua 
and  Aztec  tongues,  the  former  of  which  pre- 
vails over  the  table-lands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
and  the  latter  on  the  plateaus  of  the  Mexican 
Isthmus.  The  people  of  these  elevated  re- 
gions are  the  only  native  tribes  who  appear 
to  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of 
civilization,  or  even  to  have  adopted  settled 
habits  of  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards,  both  Mexico  and  Peru  were  ex- 
tensive and  well-regulated  kingdoms,  with 
regular  laws  and  other  institutions, by  means 
of  which  property  was  secured,  the  different 
orders  of  society  defined  and  protected  from 
encroachment,  and  the  various  usages  of 
social  life  practised  in  peace  and  content- 
ment. The  people  of  these  kingdoms  in- 
habited large  towns ;  and  the  remains  of 
their  temples,  pyramids,  roads,  and  other 
works,  with  hieroglyphic  writings,  paint- 
ings,and  similar  objects,  attest  the  degree  of 
refinement  which  they  had  attained,  and  the 
industry  which  they  had  manifested.  But 
these  nations,  though  relatively  high  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  as  compared  with  their 
native  brethren  of  the  New  World,  were 
wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  disciplined 
vigour  and  fierce  ardour  of  their  European 
opponents,  and  they  quickly  fell  beneath  the 
yoke  of  Spanish  conquest.  Nor  has  the 
native  civilization  of  America  ever  made  the 
slightest  attempt  at  revival;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Indians  have  everywhere  retro- 
graded. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  nations  above  referred  to,  the  Indian 
has  nowhere  advanced  beyond  the  condition 
of  the  hunter's  life  ;  and  he  remains  to  this 
day  the  man  of  the  forest,  the  untutored 
denizen  of  the  woods  and  prairies,  where  he 
wanders  (in  thin  and  scattered  tribes)  by  the 
shores  of  the  vast  lakes  and  mighty  rivers 
which  were  formerly  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  race. 

The  total  population  of  America  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  up  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Indians 9,000,000 

Negroes 6,000,000 

Europeans  and  their  descendants  31,000,000 
Mixed  races 7,000,000 


Total 


53,000,000 


Progress  of  discovery  in  the  New  World. — The 
first  visitors  of  America  from  the  coasts  of 
Europe—  the  historic  records  of  Scandinavian 
nations  place  the  fact  beyond  reach  of  doubt 
— were  the  Northmen  ;  that  is,  the  bold  ad- 
venturers who  dwelt  upon  the  rocky  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Baltic  and  the  neighbour- 


ing Atlantic,  and  who  were  nurtured  amidst 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  seafaring  life. 
Iceland  was  discovered  by  some  Scandina- 
vian adventurers  about  861  a.  r>.,  and  cir- 
cumnavigated within  three  years  after- 
wards. A  few  years  later  it  became  the 
permanent  seat  of  a  Norwegian  colony. 
From  Iceland  to  the  shores  of  Greenland  the 
course  of  adventure  was  natural,  and  its 
execution  was  facilitated  by  the  prevailing 
winds  and  currents  of  the  intervening  sea. 
In  the  spring  of  986,  Eric  the  lied  emigrated 
from  Iceland  thither,  and  formed  upon  a 
portion  of  the  Greenland  coasts  to  which  his 
name  became  attached  (Erics-fiord)  a  set- 
tlement which  continued  to  exist,  and  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  parent  country, 
Norway,  for  upwards  of  four  centuries.  The 
voyage  of  Eric  the  lied  was  not  the  first  that 
had  been  made  to  Greenland  :  its  shores  had 
been  already  visited  by  the  Icelandic  voy- 
agers several  years  previously. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Eric  the  Bed 
migrated  to  Greenland,  Biarne,  the  son  of 
one  of  his  companions,  sailing  in  a  similar 
direction,  was  carried  by  northerly  winds 
out  of  his  intended  course  and  beyond  his 
destined  point.  He  reached  a  land  which 
was  without  mountains,  exhibiting  only 
gentle  elevations,  covered  with  wood,  and, 
still  further  to  the  southward,  another  land 
which  was  fiat  and  also  overgrown  with 
wood.  Standing  thence  out  to  sea,  and 
sailing  for  three  days  with  a  south-west 
wind,  Biarne  and  his  companions  arrived  at 
a  large  island,  the  shores  of  which  were  high 
and  covered  with  icebergs.  From  this  last- 
discovered  land,  they  returned  by  four  days' 
sailing  to  the  colony  in  Greenland. 

The  discoveries  of  Biarne  were  speedily 
followed  up.  Leif  Ericson  (that  is,  Leif, 
son  of  Eric  the  Bed)  sailing  in  the  same 
general  direction,  in  the  year  1000,  came  to 
the  land  which  Biarne  had  last  seen,  and 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Helluland. 
Thence  he  proceeded  onward  to  a  country 
which  he  called  Markland,  t.  e.,  "Wood-land, 
from  its  abundant  forests.  Afterwards, 
passing  a  remarkable  promontory,  (to  which 
Thorwald,  the  brother  of  Leif,  in  a  voyage 
undertaken  two  years  later,  gave  the  name 
of  Kialarnes,  or  Keel  Cape,)  and  sailing  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  an  island  that  lay 
to  the  eastward,  they  visited,  and  wintered 
in,  a  country  which  contained  abundance  of 
vines  and  grapes,  and  which  they  hence 
called  Vinland  (Vine-land).  Thecompanions 
of  Thorwald  Ericson,  who  passed  three  suc- 
cessive winters  in.  the  newly- discovered 
Vinland,  explored  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kialarnes  more  fully  ;  but  com- 
ing into  hostile  encounter  with  the  natives, 
whom  they  called  Skrellings,  (Esquimaux,] 
Thorwald  himself  died  by  a  wound  from  an 
arrow.  A  party  whom  he  had  sent  upon  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  southward  employ- 
ed several  months  in  examining  the  range 
of  coast  in  that  direction,  and  brought  back 
an  accurate  description  of  its  features.  The 
followers  of  Thorwald  subsequently  re- 
turned from  Leifsbooths  (as  the  temporary 
settlement  made  by  Leif  and  his  companions 
had  been  called)  to  Greenland,  in  the  spring 
of  1005. 
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Two  years  later  a  more  numerous  party  of 
adventurers  sailed  from  Greenland  in  three 
ships,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a 
colony  upon  the  fertile  and  pleasant  shores 
that  had  been  discovered  so  far  to  the  south- 
ward. Thorfinn,  surnamed  Karlsefne,  (i.  e., 
one  who  is  destined  to  be  an  able  or  great 
man,)  and  SnorreThorbrandson,  both  of  dis- 
tinguished lineage,  and  the  former  of  royal 
descent,  were  the  leaders  of  this  expedition, 
which  included  in  all  a  hundred  and  sixty 
men.  They  passed  successively  Helluland 
and  Markland,  and  came  at  length  to  Kial- 
arnes,  with  its  long  beaches  of  sand.  "When 
they  had  passed  these,  the  country  began  to  be 
indented  by  inlets.  A  small  party  of  the  ad- 
venturers became  shortly  after  separated 
from  the  main  body,  and  their  ship  was 
driven  by  westerly  gales  to  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land— a  land  that  was  well  known  to  the 
Scandinavian  mariners.  The  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  companies,  sailed  to  the  southward 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kialarnes,  passed 
some  large  islands  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  (to  the  locality  about  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Hope,)  saw  fields  of  corn, 
together  with  vines,  and  reached  a  land 
where  no  snow  fell  during  the  winter,  and 
the  cattle  required  no  housing.  But  hos- 
tilities which  ensued  with  the  natives  led 
them  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  per- 
manent residence  in  these  lands,  and,  after 
three  winters  spent  there,  our  adventurous 
explorers  returned  to  Greenland.  Other 
adventures  in  the  lately-visited  lands  en- 
sued, and  the  intercourse  between  Green- 
land and  the  Vine-land  of  early  Scandinavian 
enterprise  was  maintained  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards,  to  at  least  as  late  a  date 
as  1121.  There  is  mention  of  a  country  to 
which  the  name  of  Great  Ireland  was  given, 
and  of  circumstances  which  even  seem  to 
favour  the  idea  that  traders  from  Ireland 
and  the  islands  upon  the  northern  and  west- 
ern sides  of  Scotland,  maintained  an  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  portions  of  the  North 
American  coasts  as  far  to  the  southward  as 
the  30th  parallel. 

The  descriptions  given  in  the  chronicles  of 
these  voyages  of  the  lands  that  were  visited 
are  definite  and  precise,  and  such  as  lead  (in 
combination  with  other  particulars,  as  to 
time  and  direction  of  course)  to  their  ready 
identification  with  regions  that  are  now 
known  by  more  familiar  names.  The  Hellu- 
land of  the  Northmen  was  our  present  New- 
foundland, with  its  naked  and  rocky  fiats  ; 
Markland  answers  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
adjacent  forest-covered  regions ;  the  Keel- 
shaped  Cape — Kialarnes — is  the  well-known 
Cape  Cod,  with  its  deserts  and  long  narrow 
beaches  of  sand  ;  in  the  island  between  which 
and  the  neighbouring  mainland  Biarne 
sailed,  we  recognise  Nantucket,  with  its 
adjacent  shoals  (the"  many  shallows  "  of  the 
Northmen)  ;  and  the  pleasant  Vinland  is  the 
region  beyond,  the  Connecticut  and  neigh- 
bouring New  England  States  of  our  modern 
maps.i 

But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  nations 
of  Southern  Europe  remained  up  to  near  the 
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close  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  land  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  the  open  waters  of  that  vast  (and 
seemingly  boundless)  ocean  constituted  a 
limit  which  none  before  Columbus  had  dared 
to  pass.  To  the  great  Genoese  navigator — 
and  to  him  alone — belongs  the  merit  of  daring 
to  steer  a  westerly  course  across  their  un- 
known expanse,  and  of  accomplishing,  as  the 
result  of  his  enterprise,  the  discovery  of  the 
New  "World.  The  glory  of  this  achievement, 
alike  in  its  conception  and  its  realization, 
after  years  of  disappointed  hope  but  of 
ever-active  faith,  is  all  his  own. 

It  is  no  detraction  from  the  merits  of 
Columbus  to  allow  that  prior  circumstances 
had  in  some  measure  paved  the  way  for  his 
great  undertaking.  All  great  discoveries — 
whether  in  the  physical  or  the  moral  world — 
are  the  consequence  of  prior  trains  of  thought 
and  event.  The  elassic  fable  of  a  Minerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter  has  no  parallel  in  the  actual  world 
of  human  nature.  The  dreams  of  the 
visionary  enthusiast  point  towards  the  con- 
clusions which  a  later  age  carries  into  active 
being  :  the  loose  and  scattered  events  which, 
taken  singly,  point  to  no  conclusion,  are 
combined  by  the  philosophic  observer  into  a 
connected  train ,  and  important  consequences 
educed  from  the  considerations  to  which 
they  lead. 

The  story  of  Columbus,  at  least  in  its  lead- 
ing outlines,  is  well  known.  After  years  of 
disappointment  and  delay,  he  at  length  ob- 
tained, through  the  generous  patronage  of 
Isabella  of  Castile,  the  means  of  setting  sail 
— three  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  about 
ninety  men,  composed  his  armament — from 
Palos,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  upon  a  voyage 
across  the  western  ocean.  On  the  night  of 
the  eleventh  of  October,  1492,  after  a  voyage 
of  thirty- five  days,  the  New  World  was  dis- 
covered. The  spot  which  the  great  discov- 
erer had  reached  was  the  small  island  of 
Guanahani,  (or  San  Salvador,  as  Columbus 
himself  named  it,)  one  of  the  Bahama  archi- 
pelago. He  thence  visited  other  islands, 
amongst  them  Hayti  (or  Hispaniola)  and 
Cuba,  and,  after  leaving  a  party  of  his  crew 
settled  upon  the  former,  returned  to  Europe, 
bringing  the  tidings  of  a  discovery  which  at 
once  concentrated  the  regards  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

"We-have  said  that  the  way  for  this  achieve- 
ment— the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind— was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  prior 
events.  The  existence  of  a  great  western  re- 
gion was  a  popular  belief  in  the  age  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  had  been  fostered  by  the  vision- 
ary semblance  of  land  in  the  distant  horizon , 
as  the  dwellers  upon  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
the  European  continent,  or  the  residents  in 
the  then  recently-settled  islands  of  the 
Canary  and  Madeira  groups,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  quarter  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  currents  of  the  ocean  carried  with  them 
the  produce  of  unknown  regions — portions 
of  cane,  fruits,  pieces  of  carved  wood,  and 
even  the  bodies  of  men  that  evidently  be 
longed  to  a  strange  race — and  threw  them 
upon  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
the  Tenth  Century.— Journal  of  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  vol.  viii.  (_1838). 
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adjacent  islands.  Such  indications  obviously 
pointed  to  a  land  beyond  the  western  waters. 
More  important  still,  Columbus  entertained 
a  firm  belief  in  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  he  naturally  cherished  the 
idea  that  by  pursuing  a  due  westerly  course 
he  should  arrive  at  the  easternmost  shores 
of  the  rich  lands  of  Cathay  and  Xipangu  (or 
China  and  Japan)— that  is,  the  further  re- 
gions of  Eastern  Asia,  rendered  more  than 
ever  attractive  to  men's  imagination  by  the 
narrative  of  Marco  Polo's  adventures.  The 
maps  of  Ptolemy — then  and  for  long  after- 
wards implicitly  followed— already  extend 
ed  Asia  far  beyond  its  proper  limits  to  the 
eastward,  and  when  the  countries  made 
known  by  Marco  Polo  were  added  to  this 
extent,  it  seemed  almost  to  bring  the  furthest 
east  into  easy  reach  of  the  west  by  such 
a  course  as  Columbus  proposed.  This  idea 
pervaded  all  his  movements,  and  gave  its 
golden  colouring  to  even  his  most  sanguine 
hopes.  When  he  had  reached  the  lands 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  great  western 
ocean,  Columbus  imagined  himself  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  "  the  Indies  "  which  were  the 
professed  object  of  his  search,  and  he  died  in 
ignorance  of  the  full  value  of  his  great 
achievement.  He  had  hoped  to  reach,  by  a 
hitherto  untried  course,  the  further  shores 
of  regions  known  from  an  olden  date  :  he 
remained  unaware  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
endeavour,  he  had  actually  discovered  a  New 
World.  Even  in  the  most  visionary  ima- 
ginings of  his  sanguine  temperament,  Co- 
lumbus had  never  fully  estimated  the  great- 
ness of  the  boon  that  he  was  about  to  confer 
upon  mankind. 

It  is  possible  that  some  traditionary 
knowledge  of  the  adventures  of  the  hardy 
Northmen,  at  a  prior  date  of  between  four 
and  five  centuries,  may  have  been  common 
among  mariners  in  the  age  of  Columbus. 
The  maps  of  the  Zeni  (two  Venetian  noble- 
men who  were  employed,  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  in  the  service  of  a  prince 
of  the  Feroe  Islands)  confirm  this  idea,  and 
partially  supply  a  link  between  the  two 
periods.  In  these  maps,  there  are  delinea- 
tions of  lands  situated  far  to  the  west  of 
Iceland  and  the  Feroe  Island,  and  tales  were 
current  respecting  populous  regions  that 
were  said  to  exist  in  that  direction.  But 
this  only  furnishes  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  minds  of  mankind  be- 
came gradually  directed  towards  the  great 
event  which  was  to  ensue,  and  of  the  truth 
embodied  in  the  poet's  axiom  that  "  com- 
ing events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Other 
discoverers  have  boldly  pursued  the  path  of 
adventure  :  it  is  the  distinguishing  glory 
of  Columbus  that  he  set  out  with  the  as- 
sured conviction,  based  upon  philosophic 
induction,  of  finding  land  in  the  precise 
direction  in  which  he  sought  it.  His  mem- 
orable voyage  was  philosophy  carried  into 
action. 

Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  the  lands 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  second  of  these  voyages  (a.  n.  1493)  he 
added  Jamaica  to  his  previous  discoveries. 
In  the  third  (1498)  he  discovered  Trinidad 
and  other  islands.,  and  coasted  the  shores  of 
the   South  American  mainland  about  the 


mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river.  In  his  latest 
voyage  (1502)  he  visited  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Central  America,  from  Honduras 
southward,  past  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Mosquito  territory,  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
One  of  the  companions  of  his  second  voyage 
was  Alonzo  de  Hojeda,  who  subsequently 
conducted  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
following  up  the  discoveries  which  the 
Admiral  —  (such  was  the  title  by  which 
Columbus  preferred  to  be  distinguished)— 
had  made  upon  occasion  of  his  third  voyage. 
Hojeda  was  accompanied  in  this  under- 
taking by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Floren- 
tine pilot,  who  afterwards  published  an 
account  of  the  voyages  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  laying  unwarranted  claim  to  pre- 
cedence in  the  discovery  of  the  mainland  of 
the  western  continent,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent right  of  affixing  his  name  to  the 
newly-found  regions.  This  claim,  ground- 
less as  it  really  was,  (for  the  voyage  in  which 
Vespucci  was  engaged  did  nottake  place 
until  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which 
Columbus  had  discovered  the  outlet  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the 
South  American  mainland,)  was  unwisely 
acquiesced  in.  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  the 
first  to  publish  an  account  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered regions,  and  his  name  hence  be- 
came irremovably  attached  to  the  great  con- 
tinent which  Columbus  had  really  been  the 
first  to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  hemisphere. 

History  presents  elsewhere  no  example  of 
the  universal  excitement  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  awakened,  and  of  the 
sustained  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were 
followed  up.  The  young,  the  adventurous, 
the  needy,  the  discontented  of  every  grade, 
—  those  who  felt  the  pressure  of  social 
wrong,  (real  or  imagined,)  under  whatever 
form,  in  the  populous  countries  of  Europe, 
—hastened  to  amend  their  lot  in  the  newly- 
fcmnd  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  cry 
of  "westward  ho!"  became  the  rallying 
signal  for  people  of  every  class  and  of 
every  age  :  and  still,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
and  a  half  centuries,  the  fervour  called  into 
being  by  Columbus  maintains  its  existence, 
and  produces  its  active  fruits.  Visions  of 
El-Dorados  —  glittering  in  their  golden 
wealth — floated  before  the  eyes  of  the  earlier 
and  more  sanguine  adventurers  from  Span- 
ish lands,  and  lent  their  charm  to  not  a  few 
of  those  bold  spirits  who  ere  long  hoisted 
the  flag  of  Britain  above  the  western  waters. 
To  discovery,  and  the  first-fruits  of  dis- 
covery,— reaped  amidst  ferocious  and  unre- 
lenting barbarity  practised  by  the  early 
Spaniards  towards  the  simple  and  unoffend- 
ing natives  of  the  New  "World—  succeeded 
permanent  settlement,  with  its  attendant 
commerce  and  social  polity,  and  cities  grew 
up  beside  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  newly- 
colonized  regions  of  the  west.  The  works 
of  the  European  race  supplanted  those  that 
already  existed  ere  the  white  man  had  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  American  shores :  the  j 
native  erections,  abandoned  to  neglect,  be-  j 
came  buried  amidst  the  thick  overgrowth 
of  the  forest  and  the  tropical  jungle — to  be  I 
re-discovered  in  the  present  day,  and  to  ex- 
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cite  rearet  that  they  alone  remain  to  tell  of 
the  partial  civilization  which  the  Indian 
population  had  attained,  and  which  the  tide 
of  Spanish  conquest  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  periods  of  particular  discovery  or 
settlement  are,  for  the  most  part,  given  in 
the  account  of  the  countries  themselves. 
We  need  here  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  achievements—those  which  serve 
as  beacons  from  which  to  measure  the 
course  of  advance,  in  the  ceaseless  stream 
of  mankind  that  flowed  from  eastern  to 
western  lands. 

Columbus  had  coasted  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  the  newly-found  Indies:  his  immediate 
followers  had  visited  the  adjacent  plains  of 
the  interior,  and  had  entered  the  estuaries 
of  the  great  rivers  that  belong  to  Southern 
America.  In  1513  (one-and-twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  Columbus's  first  voyage) 
Nunez  Balboa  marched  across  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  divides  the  gulf  of  Darien  from 
the  Pacific,  and  gazed  with  delight  upon 
the  vast  ocean  which  rolled  its  waves  be- 
yond. He  heard  of  countries,  rich  in  gold, 
that  stretched  far  to  the  southward  —  the 
lands  in  which  the  Incas  held  their  sway. 
Even  yet,  however,  the  delusion  which 
connected  the  newly-discovered  regions 
with  the  Indies  of  the  eastern  world  con- 
tinued to  prevail.  It  was  not  until,  after  a 
further  lapse  of  seven  years,  Magellan  con- 
ducted his  little  fleet  across  the  "South 
Sea  " — as  Balboa  had  named  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  he  (among  Europeans)  was 
the  first  to  behold — that  the  error  was  dis- 
sipated, and  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
American  continent  became  established. 

Fernando  Magellan  (a  Portuguese  by 
birth,  though  sailing  in  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  crown)  was  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  passage  round  the  southern  half  of 
America,  and  he  undertook  to  conduct  a 
fleet  to  the  Moluccas  (then  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  government  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal) by  a  westerly  route.  Sailing  from  San 
Lucar,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  1519,  Ma- 
gellan pursued  his  way  along  the  South 
American  coast  (passing  the  winter  at  Port 
San  Julian,  in  lat.  49°  S.)  until  he  reached 
the  strait  which  has  since  borne  his  name. 
With  three  out  of  the  five  vessels  of  which 
his  fleet  was  composed,  the  adventurous  Por- 
tuguese passed  through  the  narrow  and  in- 
tricate channel,  and  thence  entered  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Pacific.  In  three  months 
and  twenty  days  Magellan  crossed  this  im- 
mense ocean,  and  reached  in  safety  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  his  life  was  sacri- 
ficed in  the  course  of  a  hostile  encounter  be- 
tween two  parties  of  the  natives,  the  cause 
of  one  of  whom  he  had  ardently  espoused. 
Of  his  three  ships,  one  only — the  "Vittoria — 
returned  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  passing 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  accomplishing  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  A  great 
and  memorable  achievement  !  The  voyage 
had  lasted  over  a  period  of  three  years  and 
fourteen  days.  The  ship  by  which  it  had 
been  accomplished  was  drawn  upon  shore, 
and  was  long  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
this  undertaking. 

Meanwhile,  the  career  of  Spanish  con- 


quest had  been  successfully  pursued  upon 
the  American  mainland.  Hernando  Cortez, 
disembarking  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
with  a  few  hundred  followers,  in  1519,  over- 
threw the  empire  of  Montezuma,  though 
not  without  a  bold  and  determined  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  native  princes  and 
people.  Twelve  years  later,  Peru  followed 
the  fate  of  Mexico,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Incas  fell  before  the  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous Francisco  Pizarro.  Almagro,  the  com- 
panion of  Pizarro,  pushed  their  joint  scheme 
of  conquest  further  to  the  southward,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Chili.  The  Spani- 
ards had  not  been  long  settled  in  Peru,  ere 
they  undertook  (under  the  command  of 
Gonzalez  Pizarro,  a  half-brother  of  Fran- 
cisco) an  expedition  to  the  eastward,  across 
the  great  mountain -system  of  the  Cordille- 
ras. The  leader  of  the  expedition  did  not 
advance  far  beyond  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  had  been  crossed  amidst 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  but  one  of  his  captains — Francisco  de 
Orellana — embarking  on  the  waters  of  a 
stream  that  flowed  to  the  eastward,  was 
carried  down  the  mighty  channel  of  an  un- 
known river,  the  Amazon,  (or  Orellana,  as 
it  is  sometimes,  with  but  due  justice  to  the 
bold  adventurer,  termed,)  to  its  outlet 
on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  New  World. 
Orellana  and  the  few  companions  of  his 
adventure  reached  the  sea  in  the  summer  of 
1511,  after  a  river  navigation  of  more  than 
a  thousand  leagues. 

The  course  of  Spanish  conquest,  and  con- 
sequent settlement,  in  the  New  "World,  had 
not  been  witnessed  with  indifference  by 
other  nations.  A  Portuguese  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
had  incidentally  fallen  in  with  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  year  1500,  in  the  course  of 
a  voyage  to  the  Indies  of  the  eastern  world, 
by  way  of  the  lately-discovered  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cabral 
took  possession  of  Brazil  on  behalf  of  the 
Portuguese  crown,  and  the  settlement  of 
that  vast  and  fertile  land  followed,  though 
not  immediately.  In  1514,  a  party  of  Span- 
ish adventurers, under  Juande  Solis,  visited, 
to  the  southward  of  Brazil,  a  great  estuary 
to  which  (from  the  freshness  of  the  water) 
they  gave  the  name  of  Mar  Dolce,  and  thus 
obtained  the  first  knowledge  of  the  river 
now  known  as  the  La  Plata.  This  latter 
name,  however,  was  not  conferred  upon  it 
until  twelve  years  later,  when  Sebastian 
Cabot,  ascending  its  stream  for  some  dis- 
ance,  in  1526,  and  finding  the  native  savages 
in  possession  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
bestowed  the  appellation  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  lands  through  which  the 
"  Eiver  of  Silver  "  (for  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name)  flows,  would  be  found  rich  in 
the  precious  metals. 

The  Spaniards  had  fondly  imagined  that 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  by  the  strait  of  Magellan, 
were  all  their  own.  The  first  man  who  dis- 
sipated the  vain  illusion  was  our  bold  coun- 
tryman—foremost  among  the  heroes  of  Eng- 
lish maritime  adventure  —  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  De- 
cember, 1577,  and,  passing  through  the  strait 
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of  Magellan,  carried  the  flag  of  Britain  into 
the  waters  of  the  Great  South  Sea.  Drake 
plundered  the  ships  which  he  found  in  the 
Spanish  ports  upon  the  western  coast  of 
South  America— the  doing  so  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age — captured 
the  richly -laden  Spanish  galleon,  freighted 
with  the  treasures  of  the  New  World,  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  the  American  continent 
to  as  high  a  latitude  as  48°  N.,  visited  Cele- 
bes and  other  islands  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago, and  finally  returned  to  Plymouth 
after  a  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  which 
had  occupied  two  years  and  ten  months. 

The  success  which  attended  Drakes  expe- 
dition caused  the  court  of  Spain  to  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  its  imagined  right  over 
the  navigation  of  the  South  Sea.  It  was 
believed  that  the  channel  which  Magellan 
had  been  the  first  to  discover  formed  the 
only  entrance  from  the  eastward  into  that 
vast  expanse  of  ocean,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  fortify  the  straits,  and  so  shut  out  other 
nations  from  access  to  the  seas  and  lands 
that  lay  beyond.  Vain  attempt!  futile  as 
the  endeavour  to  dry  up  the  stream  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  part  of  the  fool  who  put  his 
hand  over  the  fountain  that  issues  in  the 

I  court-yard  of  the  castle  at  Donaueschingen  ! 

*  The  well-appointed  expedition  of  Sarmiento, 
a.  d.  1581,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  founded 
a  city  on  the  strait,  which  disease  and 
famine  soon  caused  to  be  deserted,  and 
which  Candish  (an  English  adventurer  who 
followed  in  the  path  of  Drake,  in  15b6j 
found  already  in  ruins.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1615,  (thirty-four  years  after  the  date  of 
Sarmiento's  futile  and  disastrous  attempt,) 
two  Dutch  vessels  —  the  Unity  and  the 
Horn — advanced  further  to  the  southward, 
passing  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  made  the 
passage  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  New  World.  The  name  of  Cape  Horn, 
given  to  the  rocky  headland  which  is  now 
so  often  passed,  was  conferred  by  Schouten, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  in  honour 
of  his  native  town.  The  passage  into  the 
great  ocean  was  now  definitively  opened,  and 
the  course  round  the  globe  was  already  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  familiar  track. 

The  career  of  discovery  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  lain  chiefly 
within  the  regions  of  Southern  and  Central 
America,  or  in  those  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  adjoin  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  merits  of 
discovery  and  settlement  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  North  America  are  shared  by  the 
French  and  Dutch  with  the  English  nation. 
To  the  French  belonged  the  first  examina- 
tion of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
settlement  of  Canada  and  the  neighbouring 
coasts  and  islands.!  The  Dutch  lay  just 
claim  to  having  been  the  first  to  plant  a 
colony  upon  the  coasts  of  what  is  now  the 
"  Empire  State  "  of  the  North  American 
Union,  founding  New  Amsterdam  where 
New  York  at  present  stands,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  Henry  Hudson  had  discover- 
ed while  sailing  in  the  employ  of  their  nation. 
But  the  merchant-adventurers  of  England 
occupy  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the 
1  See  under  the  head  of  those  countries  (pages 
734,  et  seq.). 


records  of  discovery  as  connected  with  the 
northern  latitudes  of  the  New  World,  and 
their  enterprises  in  that  direction  were  all 
(with  scarcely  an  exception)  undertaken  in 
connexion  with  an  object  which  has  con- 
tinued to  attract  the  regards  of  the  English 
nation  down  to  the  present  day — the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  to  India. 
The  distinction  between  the  efforts  of  our 
countrymen  in  this  regard,  and  those  of  the 
maritime  adventurers  of  other  nations,  (bril- 
liant as  the  achievements  of  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly were,)  is  one  that  is  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable  to  the  English  nation. 
"  When  we  contemplate  (says  the  historian) 
the  early  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  we  see  needy  adventurers,  and 
men  of  desperate  character  and  fortune, 
pursuing  gain  or  licentiousness  with  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  But  the  English  navi- 
gators, who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
sought  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
globe,  were  men  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  driven  forward  by  motives  of  a  more 
honourable  nature.  They  undertook  the 
most  difficult  navigations  through  seas  per- 
petually agitated  by  storms  and  encumbered 
with  ice,  in  vessels  of  the  most  fr.il  con- 
struction and  of  small  burden  :  they  encoun- 
tered all  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  a 
rigorous  climate,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  a 
very  distant  or  with  no  prospect  of  ultimate 
pecuniary  advantage."  * 

The  idea  that  a  passage  existed  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  round 
the  northern  shores  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  the  sanguine  hope  of  its  discovery, 
date  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  time  of 
the  Cabots,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. John  Cabot  was  a  native  of  Venice, 
settled  at  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England.  In  14t<6,  that  monarch  granted 
a  patent  to  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  Louis, 
Sebastian,  and  Sancius — giving  them  the 
right  to  acquire  and  settle  in  the  unknown 
lands  of  which  they  proposed  to  go  in  search. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  "  understanding,  (says  the 
chronicler,)  by  reason  of  the  sphere,  that  if 
he  should  sail  by  way  of  north-west,  he 
should  by  a  shorter  track  come  to  India,  he 
thereupon  caused  the  king  to  be  advertised 
of  his  device."  Setting  out,  accordingly,  in 
two  small  "  caravels  "  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  sailed  to  the  north-westward  from 
the  English  coast, "  not  thinking  to  find  any 
other  land  than  that  of  Cathay,  (that  is, 
China,)  and  from  thence  to  turn  towards 
India."  Thus  was  the  search  after  the  famous 
"  north-west  passage  "  inaugurated.  In  this 
voyage  (pursued  as  far  to  the  northward  as 
the  parallel  of  56° — or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  67£°) — the  Cabots  visited  New- 
foundland, which,  however,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Portuguese,  unuer 
Cortereal,  had  become  acquainted  with  at  a 
prior  period. 

When  the  achievements  of  Balboa  and 
Magellan  had  shown  that  an  immense  ocean 
bounaed  on  their  western  side  the  lands  to 
which  Columbus  had  taught  the  way,  the 
idea  of  making  a  "north-west"  passage  to 
India  from  the  shores  of  Europe  receiveu 

2  Cooley :  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Dis- 
i  covery. 
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fresh  encouragement.  It  was  argued  (and 
with  justice)  that  a  navigable  passage — 
should  such  be  found  to  exist— between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  round  the  northern 
shores  of  the  New  World,  would  prove  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  rich  lands  of  the 
East,  and  would  save  the  long  and  danger- 
ous navigation  through  the  stormy  seas  that 
wash  the  southern  Horn.  The  slowly-acquir- 
ed, and  too  often  fatal,  experiences  of  three 
and  a  half  centuries  have  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  channel  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  seas  that  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
American  continent,  and,  in  doing  so,  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  so  blocked 
up  by  ice  as  to  be,  for  all  pi*actical  purposes, 
useless.  The  name  of  Franklin  marks  the 
melancholy  termination  of  a  course  of  ad- 
venture in  which,  intermingled  with  many 
causes  of  sorrow,  there  is  much  that  gives 
occasion  for  just  pride  on  the  part  of  the 
English  nation. 

The  cause  of  north  western  adventure, 
however,  languished  for  a  time  in  the  early 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  vig- 
orous (though  disastrous)  efforts  in  search  of 
a  nearer  route  to  the  Indies  were  even  made 
in  an  opposite,  or  north-eastern,  direction, 
by  way  of  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  But  Martin  Frobisher,  one  of  the 
bold  mariners  who  upheld  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag  in  the  days  of  the  virgin  queen, 
renewed  the  attempt  to  reach  Cathay  and 
India  by  way  of  the  passage  round  America 
— "the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  was 
yet  left  undone  whereby  a  notable  mind 
might  be  made  famous  and  fortunate."  The 
name  of  Frobisher's  Strait  indicates  upon 
the  chart  the  limit  of  our  gallant  adven- 
turer's progress.  The  queen  ordered  the 
name  of  "  Meta  Incognita  "  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  lands  that  adjoined  the  newly-dis- 
covered channel,  and  a  second  expedition 
was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
colony  upon  them.  This  second  adventure 
resulted  only  in  disaster. 

Other  voyages,  upon  the  details  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  dwell  here,  followed  in 
the  same  general  direction  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  names 
of  John  Davis,  (whose  three  voyages  in 
search  of  the  north-west  passage  were  made 
in  1585  and  the  two  succeeding  years,)  of 
Henry  Hudson,  (1607  —  1610,)  of  Thomas 
Button,  (who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  coast 
of  the  North  American  mainland  upon  the 
western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  a.  r.  1613,) 
and  of  "William  Baffin,  (who  served  as  pilot 
in  two  voyages  undertaken  in  1615  and  the 
succeeding  year  —  Robert  Bylot  acting  on 
each  occasion  as  master,)  mark  the  most  im- 
portant and  successful  of  these  undertakings, 
which,  if  they  failed  in  discovering  the  north- 
west passage,  added  vastly  to  the  extent  of 
geographical  knowledge,  and  redounded  to 
the  honour  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
undertaken.  The  immense  inlet  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  upon  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
American  continent,  formed  the  limits  of 
Arctic  discovery  in  that  direction,  until 
near  the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century.  Further  adventures  in 
the  same  field  of  discovery  were,  indeed, 


undertaken  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Baffin's 
voyages  —  by  Luke  Fox,  James,  Gillam, 
Knight,  (the  last-named  in  the  year  1719,) 
and  others  —  but  without  accomplishing 
anything  of  importance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  result.  In  1728,  the 
able  and  adventurous  Behring — a  Dane  by 
birth,  but  in  the  employ  of  Peter  the  Great 
of  Itussia — discovered  the  strait  which  bears 
his  name,  and  thus  proved  the  separation  of 
the  American  and  Asiatic  continents.  Half 
a  century  later,  Captain  Cook,  in  the  course 
of  his  third  voyage,  passed  through  this 
channel,  and  coasted  the  Arctic  shores  of 
North  America,  beyond  Behring's  Strait,  as 
far  as  Icy  Cape  (under  the  meridian  of 
162°  W.). 

The  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  under  a  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1669,  forms  an  era  in  the 
records  of  geographical  discovery.  In  the 
search  after  furs,  their  hunters  traversed  the 
distant  and  inhospitable  wilds  that  lay  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  of 
the  more  adventurous  among  their  officers 
reached,  by  long  overland  journeys,  the 
waters  of  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean. 
Among  the  latter  were  Samuel  Hearne,  who 
in  1771  traced  the  course  of  the  Coppermine 
river  downwards  to  its  outlet,  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  who  eighteen  years  later  de- 
scended the  great  river  which  bears  his  name. 
But  the  space  between  the  outlets  of  these 
rivers,  and  beyond  them  upon  either  hand 
—  from  the  Mackenzie  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, and  from  the  Coppermine  to  the  Icy 
Cape  of  Cook's  narrative  in  the  other— long 
remained  a  blank  upon  the  charts. 

The  hopes  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage  were 
actively  revived  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  present  century,  and  the  search  for  it 
was  pursued  with  renewed  zeal.  During 
the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  voyages 
of  Baffin,  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  which 
had  been  discovered  by  that  skilful  navi- 
gator had  not  been  re-visited,  and  even  the 
form  of  its  coasts  had  almost  disappeared 
from  the  charts.  In  1818,  the  British  go- 
vernment fitted  out  an  expedition  —  the 
Isabella  and  the  Alexander  were  the  ships 
of  which  it  consisted — for  the  purpose  of  its 
exploration,  with  a  view  to  the  finding  of 
some  opening  upon  its  shores  that  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  penetrating  to  the 
westward.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Ross  had  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  Lieutenant  Parry  was  his 
second  in  command.  The  voyage  made  by 
Ross  in  1818,  though  it  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  advocates  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, served  at  least  to  vindicate  the  ac- 
curacy of  Baffin.  Lancaster  Sound  —  an 
opening  on  the  western  side  of  Baffin's  Bay 
—seemed  to  Ross  to  be  closed  up  to  the  west- 
ward. But  his  opinion  in  this  regard  was 
not  shared  by  those  under  his  command.  In 
the  following  year  the  Hecla  and  Griper 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Parry,  in 
order  to  renew  the  attempt  to  proceed  to 
the  westward,  and  to  pass  from  the  waters 
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of  the  Atlantic  into  those  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait.  This 
voyage  was  attended  by  a  larger  measure 
of  success  than  accompanied  any  simi- 
lar endeavour  either  before  or  since,  and 
produced  results  in  the  way  of  geographical 
discovery  which  are  only  rivalled  in  import- 
ance by  the  voyage  of  Captain  Maclure, 
from  the  eastward,  thirty-four  years  later. 
Parry  passed  through  Lancaster  Sound  and 
its  continuation,  Barrow's  Strait,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  me- 
ridian of  113°,  wintering  upon  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Melville  Island  (as  he  named 
the  land  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
reach).  He  had  thus  accomplished  half 
the  distance  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  Beh- 
ring's Strait,  by  a  navigation  of  more  than 
600  miles  through  unknown  and  ice-en- 
cumbered seas.  In  the  second  and  third 
attempts  which  he  afterwards  made,  with 
a  similar  purpose  in  view,  the  results — 
though  important  both  to  geography  and 
to  the  cause  of  physical  science  —  were 
of  less  consequence,  in  so  far  as  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  round  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  Parry's  second  voyage,  (1821 — 23,)  the 
Hecla  and  Fury — the  vessels  of  which  the 
expedition  consisted  were  so  named — passed 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  and  endeavoui'ed 
to  force  a  passage  thence  to  the  westward. 
But  the  meridian  of  85°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich 
indicates  the  furthest  point  reached  in  that 
direction,  though  two  successive  winters 
were  passed  in  the  ice.  In  his  third  voyage 
(1824-5)  Parry  renewed  his  attempt  by  way 
of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait, 
intending,  however,  to  proceed  down  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  as  a  broad  opening  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  latter  channel  is  named. 
Port  Bowen,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  was  the  wintering-place  of 
the  voyagers,  who  returned  to  England  in 
the  ensuing  summer,  after  being  obliged  to 
abandon  one  of  their  ships — the  Fury — with 
all  her  stores. 

Coevally  with  Parry's  first  voyage,  an 
overland  expedition  was  conducted  down 
the  Coppermine  River,  to  its  outlet  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  by  one  whose  name  has  since 
become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
cause  of  discovery  in  the  North  Polar  re- 
gions, and  whose  subsequent  fate  it  has 
been  for  the  entire  civilized  world  to  de- 
plore. There  were  associated  with  Lieu- 
tenant Franklin  on  this  occasion  several 
persons  whose  names  have  since  acquired 
world  wide  reputation  in  connexion  with 
the  same  field  of  action— particularly  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Richardson  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  George)  Back. 

One  purpose  of  Franklin's  overland  jour- 
ney of  1819-20  was  to  co-operate  with  Capt. 
Parry,  whose  vessels,  it  was  hoped,  might 
have  been  enabled  to  reach  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coasts  towards  which 
it  was  directed.  The  sufferings  which  the 
whole  party  underwent  during  this  expedi- 
tion were  of  the  most  frightful  description. 
But  they  passed  over  several  thousand  miles 
of  country  previously  unit  no  wn,  and  ex- 


plored a  large  extent  of  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Coppermine. 

A  few  years  later  —  in  1825  —  Franklin 
(again  accompanied  by  Richardson  and 
Back)  headed  a  second  overland  expedition 
into  the  dreary  region  of  the  frozen  north. 
On  this  occasion,  the  intrepid  explorers 
passed  down  the  stream  of  the  Macken- 
zie, and  thence,  dividing  into  two  parties, 
explored  the  coasts  to  the  east  and  west 
of  its  outlet  in  the  ocean.  The  line  of  coast 
between  the  Coppermine  and  the  Mackenzie 
was  fully  examined,  and  the  shores  to  the 
westward  of  the  latter  stream  were  traced 
as  far  as  the  meridian  of  148°  52'.  The  sub- 
sequent voyage  of  Captain  Beechey ,  (by  way 
of  Behring's  Strait,)  in  1826,  and  the  later 
boat- voyages  of  Dease  and  Simpson — officers 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
—  in  1837-8,  completed  the  delineation  of 
the  northern  shores  of  America,  from  the 
furthest  point  reached  by  Franklin  to  the 
Icy  Cape  of  Captain  Cook.  A  long  range 
of  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Coronation  Gulf 
(as  the  furthest  point  of  Frmklin  and 
Richardson's  journey  to  the  east  of  the 
Coppermine  had  been  termed)  was  also 
traced  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  in 
1838-9,  who  connected  their  discoveries  with 
the  outlet  of  the  Great  Fish  (or  Back's) 
River,  first  explored  bv  Captain  Back,  in 
1833-5. 

The  land-journey  of  Captain  Back  was 
consequent  upon  a  renewed  attempt  made 
by  Captain  Ross,  in  1829,  to  effect  a  passage 
to  the  westward  through  Lancaster  Sound. 
The  Victory  (as  the  vessel  in  which  Ross 
embarked  on  this  undertaking  was  termed) 
had  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  by  the 
munificence  of  a  public-spirited  individual 
— the  late  Sir  Felix  Booth.  A  term  of  nearly 
four  years  was  passed  by  Ross  and  his  com- 
panions amidst  the  ice  of  the  polar  seas, 
during  the  later  period  of  which  the  alarm 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  missing 
voyagers  led  to  the  journey  of  Captain  Back 
down  the  river  that  bears  his  name.  In  the 
interim  of  Back's  journey,  however,  Ross 
and  his  companions  returned  in  safety  to 
the  shores  of  Britain. 

The  spirit  of  polar  adventure  now  slum- 
bered for  a  time,  but  was  not  extinguished. 
There  were  still  believers  in  the  feasibility 
of  the  "  north-west  passage,"  and  gallant 
men  who  were  willing  to  peril  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  geographical  science.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  the  hero  of  Arctic 
adventure  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier,  Sir  John  Franklin— for  by  that  title 
was  he  now  distinguished.  Two  well-ap- 
pointed ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Captains  Fitzjames 
and  Crozier — Sir  John  Franklin,  as  supreme 
head  of  the  expedition,  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  former  vessel — sailed  from  Sheer- 
ness  in  May,  1S45,  the  entire  complement 
of  their  crews,  officers  and  men,  numbering 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Franklin  and 
his  companions  were  resolutely  bent  on 
making  the  often  attempted  north-west 
passage  round  the  American  continent. 
They  were  last  seen  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  in  the  August  of  the  same  year 
in  which  they  had  left  England,  making 
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their  way  to  the  westward.  They  were 
subsequently  ascertained  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  1845-6  beside  Cape  Riley,  a  point 
on  the  eastward  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Wellington  Channel.  What  their  further 
course  may  have  been  is  mere  conjecture. 
But  it  is  known  to  the  civilized  world  that, 
in  185-1,  Dr.  Rae  (who  has  gained  well- 
merited  repute  in  the  cause  of  geographical 
discovery)  brought  to  England  undoubted 
remains  of  the  Franklin  expedition,  in  the 
shape  of  various  articles  (forks,  spoons,  &c.) 
which  he  obtained  from  a  tribe  of  Esqui- 
maux in  the  neighbourhood  of  Back's  River. 
The  fate  of  Franklin  (already  regarded,  ex- 
cepting by  very  few,  as  almost  hopeless) 
was  now  considered  as  sealed.  He  and  his 
numerous  party  had  perished — how,  must 
ever  remain  unknown  —  amidst  the  dreary 
ice  and  snows  of  the  Arctic  wilderness  ! 

The  record  of  the  numerous  expeditions 
despatched  to  the  northerly  regions  of 
America  since  1845  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  tiie  search  after  Franklin  than  to 
the  chronicle  of  geographical  discovery, 
though  the  latter  cause  has  been  promoted 
by  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Foremost 
amongst  them  in  respect  of  this  (their 
secondary)  object — the  only  point  of  view 
from  which  we  need  here  regard  them — is 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Investigator,"  under 
the  command  of  Captain  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Maclure,  in  1859-3,  which  completed  the 
chain  of  discovery  that  had  been  so  ably 
commenced  by  Parry,  thirty-four  years  pre- 
viously. The  Inve=«;igator  left  England  in 
January,  1850,  and  passed  through  Behring's 
Strait  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
Ere  the  brief  summer  period  of  Arctic  navi- 
gation had  elapsed,  her  able  commander — 
advancing  to  the  eastward — had  reached  the 
shores  of  Baring  Island,  as  he  called  a  large 
tract  of  land  which  he  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plore. The  winter  of  1850-1  was  passed  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  this  island:  the  two 
succeeding  winters  upon  its  northern  shores. 


Thence  a  party  of  the  officers  and  crew  t.<j 
longing  to  the  ships  crossed  the  ice  to  the 
southern  side  of  Melville  Island,  the  fur- 
thest point  of  Parry's  discoveries  in  1819-20. 
The  identity  of  Baring  Island  with  land 
which  Parry  had  seen  to  the  southward, 
and  which  had  been  marked  in  his  charts  as 
Banks's  Land,  was  established.  The  com- 
bined discoveries  of  Parry  and  Maclure 
prove  the  continuity  of  icy  channel  between 
the  two  great  oceans  that  wash  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  New  World — Lancaster  Sound, 
Barrow's  Strait,  and  Melville  Sound, are  the 
connecting  links  between  the  waters  of 
Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Sea — and  the 
problem  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  is 
solved! 

The  discoveries  of  Penny,  Belcher,  Rae, 
Inglefield,  Kane,  and  others,  within  the 
wide  field  over  which  the  search  for  Frank- 
lin extended,  are  deserving  of  honourable 
mention,  and  would  repay  an  extended  ex- 
amination, did  our  limits  allow  of  it.  To 
the  last-named  navigator — Lieut.  Kane,  of 
the  United  States  Navy — is  due  the  honour 
of  having  traced  further  to  the  northward 
than  any  preceding  explorer  the  opening 
known  as  Smith's  Sound,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Lieut.  Kane 
wintered  in  latitude  79°  10',  and  traced  the 
western  side  of  Kennedy  Channel  (as  the 
continuation  of  Smith's  Sound  has 'been 
called)  to  as  high  a  parallel  as  82°  12',  giving 
to  the  northernmost  known  land  on  the 
globe,  as  this  region  actually  is,  the  appro- 
priate name  of  North  Grinnell  Land.  The 
voyage  of  1854-5,  in  which  this  was  accom- 
plished, is  the  more  note-worthy  that  it  was 
a  private  undertaking,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Grinnell,  an  enterprising  merchant  of 
the  United  States — thus  affording  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  interest  felt  by  our 
Trans-atlantic  brethren  at  once  in  the  fate 
of  Franklin  and  in  the  advancement  of  geo- 
graphical science ! 
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BRITISH  NOKTH  AMERICA. 


The  north-western  corner  of  the  American 
continent,  from  the  meridian  of  141°  west  to 
the  channel  of  Behring's  Strait,  falls  within 
the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire.  "With  this 
exception,  all  the  wider  portion  of  North 
America — from  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  those  of  the  Mexican  Gulf— is  di- 
vided between  two  powers.  These  are,  the 
Empire  of  Britain,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
southerly  and  richer  half  of  this  immense 
territory,  including  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi:  the  former  holds  sway  over 
the  northward  and  eastward  slopes  of  the 
great  plain,  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  line  of  the  49th 
parallel,  the  great  lakes,  the  course  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  a  tract  of  high  ground 
bordering  on  the  southern  bank  of  that 
river,  form  the  boundary  between  the  two 
nations. 

British  North  America  extends  from  the 
great  lakes  and  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel 
northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  from  the  meridian  of  53°  on  the  east  to 
that  of  141°  on  the  west.  The  whole  area  of 
the  territory  embraced  within  these  wide 
limits  exceeds  three  millions  of  square  miles. 
But  the  larger  portion  of  this  immense 
region  possesses  a  climate  too  severe,  and 
a  soil  too  sterile,  to  admit  of  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture.  The  dreary  tract  of  the  Barren 
Grounds,  between  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie, 
is  seldom  visited,  unless  by  the  wandering 
Esquimaux,  or  the  Indian  in  pursuit  of  furs. 
It  is  only  in  the  south  and  south-east  por- 
tions of  the  territory,  towards  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence— or  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains — that 
the  requisites  for  settled  communities  are 
found.  Within  these  limits  (which  even 
in  themselves  are  vast)  are  some  of  the 
fairest  territories  and  most  flourishing  col- 
onies in  the  world. 

Five  distinct  colonies  are  established 
within  the  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent  that  is  subject  to  British  rule. 
These  are,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  (which  comprises  also  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,)  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Newfoundland.  All  five  lie  either  within 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  adjoin  the 
gulf  to  which  that  river  gives  its  name. 


I.  CANADA. 


Extent  and  boundaries. — Canada  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Its  most  eastern  point  is  Cape  Gaspe, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence: 
thence  it  extends  westward  to  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  meridian  of  90°,  near 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a 


curved  line  of  about  1400  miles  long.  Upon 
the  south,  Canada  is  bounded  by  the  United 
States;  upon  the  north  side  it  has  no  de- 
fined limit,  but  is  regarded  as  including  all 
the  country  watered  by  streams  which  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence — that  is,  all  the  land 
which  lies  within  the  line  of  watershed  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  rivers  fall- 
ing into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  average  breadth  of  Canada  varies  be- 
tween two  and  four  hundred  miles,  and  the 
entire  area  of  the  province  is  little  less  than 
350,000  square  miles. 

The  frontier  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  formed  by  the  great  lakes 
and  the  course  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as 
far  as  the  point  where  that  stream  is  inter- 
sected by  the  parallel  of  45°,  thence  by  the 
line  of  that  parallel  as  far  east  as  the  me- 
ridian of  71°,  and  afterwards  by  a  line  which 
extends  at  some  distance  to  the  south-east 
of  the  river,  and  terminates  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  (on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence).  To  the  north  of  the 
45th  parallel,  therefore,  both  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  included  within  the 
British  territory. 

The  great  natural  features  of  Canada  are 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  chain  of 
lakes  from  which  it  descends.  Four  of  these 
lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior, 
have  a  large  portion  of  their  shores  situated 
within  the  limits  of  this  province;  Lake 
Michigan  is  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

In  its  course  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  town  of  Quebec,  the  St.  Lawrence 
spreads  out  in  several  places  into  lakes  of 
some  magnitude  :  the  first  of  these,  imme- 
diately below  Lake  Ontario,  is  known  as 
the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  from  the 
immense  number  of  islets  with  which  it  is 
studded.  Lower  down  its  course  are  the 
Lakes  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Peter,  the  last  of  which  is  about  nine 
miles  in  width.  At  Quebec  the  river  is  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
but  below  this  point  it  continually  increases 
in  breadth,  and  expands  into  a  broad  estuary 
before  reaching  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  large  island 
of  Anticosti,  which  is  125  miles  long  by  30 
broad. 

Anticosti  Island  is  low  and  swampy  on 
the  south;  high,  rocky,  and  barren,  on  its 
northern  side.  Within  recent  years,  some 
permanent  stations  have  been  formed  upon 
different  parts  of  its  dangerous  and  dreary 
coasts,  supplied  with  stores  of  clothing  and 
provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
assistance  to  the  shipwrecked  crews  that 
are  frequently  cast  upon  them.  The  island 
is  included  within  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. 

From  the  point  of  Gaspe  to  the  Labrador 
coast  is  a  distance  (in  a  straight  line)  of  120 
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miles:  through  all  this  vast  space  the  St. 
Lawrence  pours  its  waters  into  the  sea. 
Thence  the  blue  and  winding  path  of  the 
great  river  may  be  traced  upward,  through 
still  reach,  foaming  rapid,  lake,  and  mighty 
cataract,  to  its  source  in  the  trackless 
prairies  of  the  west. 

The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea,  measures  about 
seven  hundred  miles.  But  including  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  from  which  it  derives 
its  waters,  the  whole  length  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior  is  little  short  of  nineteen 
hundred  miles  :  if  the  course  of  the  river  St. 
Louis,  the  longest  of  the  streams  which  fall 
into  that  lake,  be  added,  the  entire  length 
of  the  great  Canadian  river  will  be  found  to 
exceed  two  thousand  miles,  nearly  through- 
out which  its  waters  are  navigable — saving 
when  the  severity  of  winter  binds  them  fast 
in  ice. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  600  tons  burden  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal (nearly  six  hundred  miles  above  the 
gulf).  Above  Montreal,  up  to  Lake  Ontario, 
the  navigation  is  naturally  much  impeded 
by  rocks.  But  extensive  works  have  within 
recent  years  been  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  these  difficulties.  By 
the  aid  of  locks,  combined  with  short  lateral 
cuts  and  canals  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
principal  rapids,  vessels  of  considerable 
size  are  now  enabled  to  pass  up  to  Lake 
Ontario  nearly  along  the  direct  line  of  the 
river.  From  the  beginning  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  April,  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec  is  completely 
stopped  by  the  ice.  Below  Quebec  the  great 
width  of  the  stream,  and  the  force  of  its 
current,  prevent  its  being  frozen  entirely 
across ;  but  the  immense  masses  of  floating 
ice  which  the  river  "brings  down  render  it 
impossible  for  vessels  to  pass  up  earlier  than 
the  second  week  in  May. 

Ihe  principal  tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  the  rivers  Ottawa,  St.  Maurice,  and 
Saguenay,  upon  the  northern  bank,  and  the 
Richelieu,  St.  Francis,  and  Chaudiere,  upon 
the  southern.  The  Ottawa  (which  issues 
from  Lake  Temiscaming  and  flows  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  St.  Lawrence) 
contains  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  and 
expands  in  some  places  into  lakes.  By  the 
help  of  artificial  means  its  lower  course  is 
rendered  navigable,  and  has  been  connected 
with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Rideau  Canal — 
constructed  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  before  these  latter  had  been  overcome 
in  the  manner  above  described.  The  Sa- 
guenay, which  issues  from  Lake  St.  John, 
has  a  rapid  current,  and  pours  an  astonish- 
ing mass  of  turbid  water  into  the  stream 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Chambly,  or  Richelieu,  issues  fromLake 
Champlain,  a  long  and  narrow  body  of  water 
within  the  United  States  frontier;  it  is 
navigable  for  decked  vessels  to  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  up  to  Lake  Champlain  for  boats  and 
canoes. 

The  country  which  extends  beyond  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  upon 


either  side  consists  of  a  succession  of  plains, 
terraces,  and  elevated  platforms  or  table- 
lands. But  the  height  is  nowhere  consider- 
able, and  rarely  exceeds  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  feet. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  down- 
wards to  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  low,  or  only  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  this  low  country  continues  for 
some  distance  inland ;  but  towards  Quebec 
the  shores  assume  a  bold  and  steep  aspect, 
and  (except  at  occasional  intervals)  preserve 
this  character  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Upon  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  country  which  extends  over  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  St.  Francis  forms  a  level 
plain,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  culti- 
vated tracts  in  the  province. 

The  country  lying  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  is  only  of  moderate  elevation  ; 
it  contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  some 
extensive  marshes,  but  the  soil  is  in  general 
very  fertile.  Further  to  the  westward,  a 
narrow  plain  extends  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  the  country  rises  towards 
the  north  into  a  plateau  of  considerable 
elevation:  this  plateau  attains  a  height  of 
730  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Huron  (or 
1344  feet  above  the  sea)  where  it  approaches 
that  body  of  water. 

The  peninsular  portion  of  Canada,  en- 
closed by  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  with  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a 
level  or  slightly  undulating  plain,  the  whole 
of  which  possesses  an  alluvial  soil  of  great 
fertility.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in 
the  colony,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  po- 
pulation and  importance.  It  is  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  two  most  con- 
siderable are  the  Ouse  (flowing  to  the  south- 
eastward, into  Lake  Erie)  and  the  Thames, 
which  has  a  S.  W.  course  and  enters  the 
lake  of  St.  Clair  (situated  midway  between 
the  channel  that  unites  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie).  Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  for 
small  schooners  in  their  lower  courses,  and 
boats  ascend  them  through  nearly  their 
entire  lengths. 

The  river  Niagara,  which  connects  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  is  precipitated  in  mid- 
course  down  the  stupendous  falls  of  that 
name — elsewhere  described.  But  the  "Wel- 
land  canal  effects  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  two  lakes,  and  admits  vessels 
of  450  tons  burden. 

Climate  and  natural  productions.  —  The 
climate  of  Canada  presents  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  especially  in  the  east- 
ern or  lower  portion  of  the  province.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  is  here  about 
70°,  and  the  temperature  of  winter  varies 
between  20°  above,  and  25°  below,  zero.  In 
Lower  Canada,  five  months  of  the  year 
(May  to  September)  comprise  three  of  its 
seasonal  divisions  —  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  The  other  seven  are  winter.  The 
frosts  begin  in  October,  and  during  Novem- 
ber and  the  first  three  weeks  of  December 
snow-storms  are  incessant.  After  this 
period  the  atmosphere  clears,  an  intense 
and  dry  frost  succeeds,  and  continues  until 
April  or  May,  during  the  whole  of  which 
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time  the  sky  is  serene,  and  of  a  bright  azure 
hue.  Throughout  this  long  winter  the 
ground  is  buried  under  a  hard  covering  of 
ice  and  frozen  snow.  The  snow  begins  to 
melt  in  April,  and  has  all  disappeared  by 
the  first  or  second  week  in  May  :  summer  is 
then  fully  established,  and  the  vegetation, 
which  has  already  been  for  some  time  in 
active  progress  beneath  the  surface,  breaks 
forth  in  profuse  luxuriance. 

In  the  Upper  or  western  portion  of  Canada, 
particularly  in  the  country  which  borders 
on  the  great  lakes,  the  climate  is  much  less 
extreme,  and  the  winter  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. In  all  parts  of  Canada  the  air  is  dry 
and  healthy  :  fogs  are  almost  unknown,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  is  rendered  less  severe  in 
its  effects  by  the  general  absence  of  winds 
during  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  frost. 
Indeed  the  season  is  one  of  general  amuse- 
ment and  rejoicing  in  Canada:  the  labours 
of  agriculture  are  necessarily  suspended,  but 
numerous  amusements  arc  practised  on  the 
ice,  and  the  inhabitants  travel  with  ease 
and  rapidity  in  sledges  drawn  by  a  single 
horse  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground. 

"  In  all  parts  of  Canada,  however,  (says 
the  author  of  '  Hochelaga,')  the  winters  are 
very  severe,  and  the  heat  of  summer  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  tropics.  Nearly 
everything  that  grows  in  England  flourishes 
here  also,  and  the  country  possesses  various 
productions  which  nature  has  denied  us. 
The  climate  has  in  a  slight  degree  changed 
since  the  tolerably  extended  cultivation,  but 
to  this  day  Quebec  must  rank  amongst  the 
coldest  and  hottest  places  in  the  civilized 
world.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  vari- 
ations of  the  temperature  are  great  and 
sudden  ;  at  noon  you  will  fain  hide  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  at  midnight  the  earth 
is  bound  up  in  frost. 

"  To  people  naturally  healthy  the  climate 
will  be  found  healthy  too,  but  to  the  rheu- 
matic, consumptive,  and  feeble,  it  is  a  severe 
trial.  It  is  remarked  that  a  great  number 
of  children  die  in  infancy  in  this  country, 
particularly  among  the  French-Canadian 
population ;  the  weak  in  years  seem  in- 
juriously affected  as  well  as  the  weak  in 
constitution. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  bitterly 
cold  days  in  winter,  that  season  is  far  from 
being  disagreeable  ;  the  pure,  dry,  frosty  air 
has  at  times  a  most  exhilarating  effect,  and 
the  blue,  unclouded  sky  above  relieves  the 
eye  from  the  almost  painful  monotony  of 
the  snowy  earth.  The  long  duration  of  this 
sleep  of  nature  is  however  very  wearisome  ; 
after  the  third  or  fourth  month  the  longing 
for  green  fields  and  leafy  woods  becomes  in- 
tense and  harassing,  and  the  frozen  pleasures 
of  the  winter  have  lost  all  their  novelty  and 
zest.  While  the  snow  is  melting  away  in 
spring  the  weather  is  usually  beautiful  and 
very  warm  ;  but  the  roads  and  fields  are  in 
an  indescribably  disagreeable  state,  and 
travelling  is  almost  impossible.  Then,  when 
the  young  summer  fairly  sets  in,  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  climate, 
bright  and  warm  during  the  day,  with  the 
air  still  clear  and  pure  as  ever ;  and  the 
transition  from  bare  brown  fields  and 
woods  to  verdure  and  rich  green  foliage  is 


so  rapid  that  you  can  almost  fancy  you  see 
its  progress ;  while  at  night  light  frosts 
refresh  the  atmosphere  and  brace  the  nerves 
relaxed  by  the  delirious  warmth  of  the  day. 
"To  this  succeed  July  and  August, almost 
terrible  in  their  intense  heat; — the  roads 
and  rocks  at  mid-day  so  hot  as  to  be  pain- 
ful to  the  touch,  and  the  strength  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  even  greater  than  in 
the  tropics;  but  the  night  always  brings  a 
re -invigorating  coolness,  and  the  breezes  of 
the  morning  are  as  fresh  and  tempered  as  in 
our  own  favoured  land.  The  autumn — or 
the  '  Fall,'  as  they  love  to  call  it  here — 
rivals  the  spring  in  its  healthy  and  moder- 
ate warmth,  and  far  excels  it  in  the  beauty 
of  the  colouring  which  it  bestows." 

The  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  very 
great,  but  have  until  lately  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  Iron  is  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  province,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Montreal,  and 
to  the  northward  of  the  river  Saguenay. 
Plumbago,  and  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  and 
copper,  are  also  found.  Copper  is  abundant 
in  the  tract  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  its  produce  is  now  very  consider- 
able ;  gold,  silver,  and  tin,  have  also  been  met 
with  in  the  same  region.  The  northern  and 
western  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  abound  in 
salt  springs,  and  the  north  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  exhibit  immense  beds  of  gypsum,  some 
of  which  is  quarried  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Various  kinds  of  marble,  with  ser- 
pentine, granite,  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
are  abundant. 

But  the  productions  of  the  forest  are  the 
most  characteristic  wealth  of  Canada.  The 
variety  of  trees  is  astonishing :  among  the 
most  common  are  numerous  pines  and  firs, 
with  the  maple,  white  cedar,  birch,  ash, 
oak,  beech,  elm,  hazel,  cherry,  cypress, 
poplar,  willow,  and  sycamore.  One  of  the 
most  useful  is  the  maple,  from  the  sap  of 
which  excellent  sugar  is  made.  The  trees 
not  available  for  timber  serve  to  supply  the 
pot  and  pearl-ash  manufactories. 

Wild  animals  (including  the  moose-deer, 
bear,  wolf,  wild  cat,  fox,  lynx,  and  othei's) 
are  numerous,  but  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing before  the  increasing  population  and 
advancing  extent  of  the  settled  portions  of 
the  province.  The  beaver,  which  was  for- 
merly very  abundant,  is  now  seldom  found 
within  reach  of  the  white  settlements.  Two 
species  of  rattle-snake  occur,  but  these  are 
not  numerous.  Fish  abound  in  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  include  the  sturgeon, 
pike,  trout,  and  a  species  of  fresh-water 
herring.  Salmon  are  plentiful  in  Lake 
Ontario,  but  are  not  found  above  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Seals  are  numerous  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  wolf,  however,  is  still  in  many  parts 
of  the  province  the  terror  of  the  sheep-fold, 
as  the  wild-cat  is  of  the  poultry -yard.  A 
reward  is  given  by  the  magistracy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  former — at  the  rate  of  six 
dollars  for  each  wolf's  head.  The  Canadian 
welves  hunt  in  packs,  and  their  howling 
during  the  long  winter  nights  is  peculiarly 
frightful.     The  size  of  the  animal  is  about 
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that  of  a  mastiff,  in  colour  of  a  dirty  yellow- 
ish brown,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the 
back,  and  a  bushy  tail  of  about  a  foot  in 
length.  Pears  are  still  numerous  in  the 
forest  land,  though  becoming  scarce  in  pro- 
portion as  the  country  is  cleared.  In  severe 
winters,  however,  they  sometimes  venture 
within  the  precincts  of  the  farm-yard,  and 
carry  off  the  pigs  and  young  cattle. 

Topography. — The  entire  province  is  divid- 
ed into  Western  and  Eastern  Canada,  the 
line  of  division  being  chiefly  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Ottawa.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  territory  enclosed  between  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  Eastern  Canada.  Prior  to  1838 
these  divisions  formed  each  a  distinct 
colony,  and  were  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  by  which  appellations  they 
are  still  frequently  distinguished. 

Eastern  or  Lower  Canada  contains  five 
districts,  named  (in  the  order  of  ascent  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards)  Gaspe, 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  St.  Francis,  and 
Montreal.  These  are  subdivided  into  thirty- 
six  counties. 

Lower  Canada  contains  two  cities  of  con- 
siderable size— Quebec  and  Montreal;  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  smaller  (but  flour- 
ishing) towns  and  villages.  It  is  at  Quebec, 
which  contains  upwards  of  65,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  ranked,  since  1850,  as  the  po- 
litical capital  of  the  entire  colony,  that  the 
voyager  from  Europe  usually  makes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  the  dwellers  beside  the  great  river 
of  these  western  regions. 

Quebec  stands  beside  the  left  (or  north- 
western) bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  a 
triangular  piece  of  land  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  river  St.  Charles  with 
the  greater  stream.  The  aspect  it  exhibits 
to  the  approaching  voyager  is  an  attractive 
one.  "Take  mountain  and  plain,  sinuous 
river  and  broad  ti'anquil  waters,  stately  ship 
and  tiny  boat,  gentle  hill  and  shady  valley, 
bold  headland  and  rich  fruitful  fields, 
frowning  battlement  and  cheerful  villa, 
glittering  dome  and  rural  spire,  flowery 
garden  and  sombre  forest — group  them  ail 
into  the  choicest  picture  of  ideal  beauty 
your  fancy  can  create,  arch  it  over  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  light  it  up  with  a  radiant  sun, 
and,  lest  the  sheen  should  be  too  dazzling, 
hang  a  veil  of  lighted  haze  over  all,  to 
soften  the  lines  and  perfect  the  repose — you 
will  then  have  seen  Quebec  on  this  Sep- 
tember morning. 

"The  river  St.  Charles,  winding  through 
low, rich  grounds,  empties  itself  into  a  wide 
basin,  closed  in  to  the  north-east  by  the  is- 
land of  Orleans.  In  the  angle  it  makes 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  lofty  promon- 
tory; there  stands  the  city,  walled  and 
bastioned  round.  On  an  undulating  slope, 
rising  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the 
smaller  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  battle- 
ments, lie  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Vallicre ;  St.  John's  spreads  up  the  shoulder 
of  the  height,  along  the  land-face  of  the  de- 
fences ;  St.  Louis  is  the  continuation ;  thence, 
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to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  open  ground. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  promontory,  and 
the  most  advanced  into  the  stream,  is  Cape 
Diamond,  the  strongest  citadel  in  the  New 
World.  On  the  river  side,  a  hundred  yards 
of  perpendicular  rock  forbid  the  foot  of 
man  ;  another  is  fenced  off  from  the  town  by 
a  massive  fortification  and  broad  glacis; 
the  third  side  of  the  grim  triangle  looks  out 
upon  the  plains  of  Abraham,  in  a  line  of 
armed  ramparts. 

"The  Lower  Town  is  built  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  saved  from  the  water,  under 
the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  promontory,  stretch- 
ing from  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch  to  where 
the  citadel  overhangs.  Busy  wharves  ex- 
tend all  round  the  town  and  for  three  miles 
up  the  Great  River,  with  numerous  ships 
alongside. 

"  From  Quebec  to  the  opposite  shore  is  but 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but  the  basin  just 
below  is  five  times  as  wide,  and  large  and 
deep  enough  to  hold  the  English  navy. 
Through  the  strait  the  tides  flow  with  great 
rapidity,  rising  and  falling  twenty  feet,  as 
the  flood  or  ebb  of  the  sea  dams  up  or  draws 
away  the  waters  of  the  stream.  There  are 
many  and  dangerous  currents;  very  few 
ever  rise  again  who  sink  for  a  moment  in 
its  treacherous  arms;  even  strong  swim- 
mers have  gone  down  like  lead. 

"The  pretty  village  of  Point  Levy,  with 
its  churches  and  neat  dwellings,  ornaments 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  it,  too,  has  a 
share  of  wharves,  rafts,  and  shipping.  Quaint 
ferry-boats  Avith  paddle-wheels  worked  by 
four  fat  horses, pulling  and  puffing  round  on 
the  deck,  cross  every  four  minutes.  Dirty, 
impudent-looking  little  steamers  run  out 
from  hidden  nooks  in  the  shore,  lay  hold  of 
huge  ships  twenty  times  as  big  as  themscl  ves, 
and  walk  away  with  them  as  an  ant  carries 
a  grain  of  wheat."  * 

The  portion  of  Quebec  that  is  enclosed 
within  the  fortifications— called  the  Upper 
Town  —  contains  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  the  better  description 
of  shops.  From  the  ramparts  magnificent 
views  are  commanded,  of  the  broad  river  on 
the  one  side  and  of  a  country  of  unsur- 
passed beauty  and  richness  upon  the  other. 
The  Lower  Town,  immediately  adjoining  the 
river,  consists  principally  of  banks,  mer- 
chants' offices,  stores,  and  timbei'-yards,  with 
an  amazing  number  of  small  hotels  and  inns. 
The  suburbs  are  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  but  possess  churches,  hospitals,  and 
convents,  of  more  lasting  materials.  Two 
tremendous  fires,  which  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  consuming  large  portions 
of  the  city,  with  a  vast  destruction  of 
property,  resulted  ultimately  in  many  im- 
provements in  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  buildings,  and  in  the  use  of  more  durable 
materials  in  their  construction.  A  pillar 
erected  on  the  heights  above  Cape  Diamond 
commemorates  the  illustrious  names  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  the  victory  gained 
by  the  former  in  1759,  upon  the  adjoining 
plains  of  Abraham.  The  name  of  Wolfe's 
Cove  is  given  to  the  spot  (a  short  distance 
above  the  town)  where  the  landing  of  the 
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English  troops  took  place,  and  whence  by 
a  narrow  and  winding  path  they  reached  the 
heights  above :  a  small  and  unpretending 
monument  marks  the  exact  place  of  the 
hero's  death. 

The  falls  of  Montmorenci,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  (which  joins 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  7  miles  N.  E.  of 
Quebec,)  constitute  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  natural  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Canadian  capital.  A  scene  of  like  at- 
traction is  presented  in  the  falls  of  the 
Chaudiere  river,  which  enters  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  its  southern  bank,  a  short  distance 
above  Quebec.  The  environs  of  the  Canadian 
metropolis  display  in  every  direction  great 
and  various  beauties  of  scenery,  especially 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year.  It  is  (says 
Warburton)  almost  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  gorgeous  colours  that  adorn  the 
foliage  of  a  Canadian  autumn.  "  The  som- 
bre pine,  the  glassy  beech,  the  russet  oak, 
the  graceful  ash,  the  lofty  elm,  each  of 
their  different  hue ;  but,  far  beyond  all  in 
beauty,  the  maple  brightens  up  the  dark 
mass  w'th  its  broad  leaf  of  richest  crimson. 
For  three  weeks  it  remains  in  this  lovely 
stage  of  decay ;  after  the  hectic  flush,  it  dies 
and  falls.  This  tree  is  the  emblem  of  the 
nationality  of  Canada,  as  is  the  rose  of  Eng- 
land, the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland." 

Above  Quebec,  and  the  voyager  up  the 
great  river  passes,  first,  the  outlet  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  afterwards  in  succession  the 
small  towns  of  St.  Trois,  St.  Anne's,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Port  St.  Francis,  ere  he  enters 
Lake  St.  Peter,  as  a  broad  expansion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  called.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  places  are  nearly  all  of  the  French 
race — habitans,  as  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  are  called.  Simple  in  wants 
and  habits,  and  addicted  to  the  practices  of 
their  forefathers,  there  belong  not  to  them 
the  active  energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  popu- 
lation of  the  upper  portion  of  the  province, 
or  of  the  states  of  the  adjoining  republic. 
Their  villages  improve  but  slowly,  and  their 
lands  are  often  rudely  tilled.  But  they  are 
contented,  and,  in  their  own  way ,  prosperous, 
notwithstanding.  "  With  their  gentle,  court- 
eous manners,  their  few  wants,  their  blind, 
trusting,  superstitious  faith,  their  lovely 
country,  their  sweet  old  songs,  sung  by  their 
fathers  centuries  ago  on  the  banks  of  the 
sunny  Loire — I  doubt  if  the  earth  contains  a 
happier  population  than  the  innocent  ha- 
bitans of  Canada."  (Hochelaga.) 

Three  Rivets,  (or Trois  Rivieres,)  the  most 
considerable  and  improving  of  the  places 
here  named,  derives  some  importance  from 
its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  river  St. 
Maurice  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  An  ex- 
tensive trade  in  timber  (or  lumber,  as  the 
people  of  the  western  world  term  it)  is  car- 
ried on  upon  the  St.  Maurice  and  its  tribut- 
aries, and  there  are  valuable  iron  forges  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  Three 
Rivers,  which  has  increased  rapidly  of  re- 
cent years,  was  in  1854  between  six  and 
seven  thousand. 

Immediately  above  the  head  of  Lake  St. 
Peter  (and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence)  is  the  thriving  town  of  Sorel,  or 


William  Henry,  with  about  4000  inhabitants, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  river.  On  the 
same  side,  30  miles  higher  up,  is  Varennes,  a 
place  of  great  beauty,  once  frequented  for 
its  mineral  springs.  Some  distance  further, 
and  the  considerable  island  of  Montreal— 30 
miles  in  length,  and  about  a  third  of  that 
measure  in  breadth — is  reached.  Upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  island  is  the  city  of 
Montreal — the  Mont  Royal  of  early  French 
discovery,  the  Hochelaga  of  earlier  Indian 
record. 

The  city  of  Montreal  (with  a  population 
that  numbers  60,000,  amongst  them  French 
Canadians,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Americans)  extends  along  the  river's  banks 
for  a  length  of  two  miles,  with  about  half 
that  measure  in  depth.  The  public  buildings 
are  large  and  numerous— prominent  amongst 
them  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, reputed 
the  largest  building  in  the  New  World.  The 
neighbouring  quarries  supply  abundant  ma- 
terial for  the  architect :  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  houses  is  solid  and  at  the  same 
time  attractive,  and  the  shops  are  showily 
furnished.  "  Montreal  would  be  considered  a 
very  handsome  town  in  England,  and  in  bus- 
tle and  activity  it  far  surpasses  any  one  of  its 
size  there  :  the  wharves,  hotels,  shops,  baths, 
are  also  much  finer ;  it  possesses  quite  a 
metropolitan  appearance."  Few  towns, 
even  in  the  New  World,  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  within  recent  years,  and  its 
commerce  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Montreal  exhibits  at  once  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  an  American  city,  and  the 
solidity  of  an  English.  The  magnificent 
Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  in  process  of  being 
carried  (through  an  iron  tube)  across  the 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence — here  two  miles 
wide — bids  fair  to  rank  as  a  monument  of 
engineering  skill  beside  the  greatest  under- 
takings of  such  a  kind  in  the  Old  World. 

The  island  of  Montreal  is  almost  through- 
out fiat,  and  is  richly  cultivated  :  the  emi- 
nence entitled  Mont  Royal  alone  varies  its 
surface.  Opposite  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  island,  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Ottawa 
pours  its  flood  of  water  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  picturesque  village  of  La  Prairie 
is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  the  city  of  Montreal.  Lachine  is 
nine  miles  above  Montreal,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island:  above  is  an  expansion  of  the 
river,  called  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  beyond  (16 
miles  higher  up)  the  small  town  of  Coteau 
du  Lac.  Still  higher  on  the  southern  bank, 
the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis  stands  near 
the  spot  where  the  line  of  the  45th  pai-allel 
strikes  the  St.  Lawrence.  Up  to  this  point 
the  great  river  flows  entirely  within  British 
territory;  above,  the  southern  (or  rather 
south-eastern)  bank  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  The  opposite  (or  British)  side  is 
Upper  Canada. 


UprER  or  Western  Canada,  is  divided 
into  twenty  districts,  which  are  subdivided 
into  counties.  Three  considerable  towns — 
Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Bytown  —  with  a 
vast  number  of  smaller  and  thriving  towns 
and  villages,  attest  the  prosperity  of  this 
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portion  of  the  province,  which  has  for  many 
years  past  been  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth, 
population,  and  industrial  resources  of  every 
kind. 

Kingston— at  one  time  (for  a  brief  period) 
the  seat  of  the  general  government  for  the 
entire  province  of  Canada — lies  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  immediately 
above  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before 
it  is  reached,  the  river-voyager  passes  the 
small  towns  of  Cornwall  andPrescot,  on  the 
Canadian  bank  of  the  river,  and  of  Ogdens- 
burgh,on  the  American  side.  Above  Prescot  is 
the  beautiful  "  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles  " 
— as  the  broad  river,  broken  into  numerous 
channels  by  a  countless  multitude  of  richly- 
wooded  islets,  is  there  termed.  "  The  eye 
does  not  Aveary  to  see,  but  the  hand  aches  in 
ever  writing  the  one  word — beauty ;  wher- 
ever you  steer  over  this  great  river — is 
beauty,  beauty  still."  (Hochelaga.) 

The  present  aspect  of  Kingston  is  dreary, 
and,  on  the  whole,  uninviting.  The  town 
looks  (and  really  is)  too  large  for  its  present 
population,  and  the  public  buildings  seem 
disproportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the 
place.  The  establishment  of  the  seat  of 
government  there  gave  a  temporary  pros- 
perity to  Kingston,  which  its  subsequent 
removal  has  in  great  measure  withdrawn. 
Yet  the  situation  of  Kingston  is  one  fa- 
vourable for  trade.  Besides  its  command 
of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Ontario,  it  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Rideau  Canal,  by  the  line  of  which 
it  communicates  with  the  Ottawa,  and  thus 
opens  up  an  extensive  intercourse  with  a 
large  tract  of  fertile  back  country.  Kings- 
ton had  in  1852  between  11,000  and  12,000 
inhabitants. 

Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa,  (at  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  connect- 
ed by  a  branch  with  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,)  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
places  in  the  province,  and  has  upwards  of 
10,000  inhabitants. 

The  vast  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario,  fii^e 
hundred  miles  in  circuit,  opens  out  immedi- 
'  ately  to  the  west  of  Kingston.  An  extensive 
'  traffic  is  carried  on  upon  its  surface,  both  in 
'  sailing  vessels  and  in  steamers.  Numerous 
1  streams  pour  in  their  tribute  to  its  waters. 
Rivers  and  lake  alike  abound  in  fish  of  ex- 
cellent and  varied  flavour  :  the  salmon  and 
i  bass  are  the  most  highly  prized,  and  are 
j  taken  in  great  quantities.  The  fantastic 
mirage  plays  its  freaks  there ;  in  the  sum- 
mer weather,  when  the  passing  traveller  is 
among  the  islands  or  near  the  shore,  its  illu- 
sions are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  strange. 
On  the  Canadian  side,  to  the  west  of  Kings- 
ton, is  a  most  singular  arm  of  the  lake,  call- 
ed the  Bay  of  Quinte  ;  for  eighty  miles  it 
intrudes  its  zigzag  course  through  the  land, 
nearly  returning  again  to  the  main  waters. 
In  many  places  it  is  but  a  mile  broad,  but 
everywhere  deep  and  safe.  On  its  shores 
the  forests  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  thriv- 
ing settlements,  some  of  them  in  situa- 
tions of  very  great  beauty. 

Coburg,  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  is  further  to  the  westward.    A  rail- 
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way  connects  it  with  Rice  Lake,  twelve 
miles  distant  towards  the  interior,  and 
thence  is  steam  navigation  (up  the  channel 
of  the  Otonabee,  with  dark  pine-forests 
upon  either  side)  to  the  flourishing  agricul- 
tural settlement  of  Peterborough,  one  of  the 
most  rising  towns  in  the  province. 

Toronto,  the  chief  city  of  "Western  Canada, 
stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  towards  its  upper  extremity.  It 
possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  is  in  every 
respect  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  is 
par  excellence  the  show-city  of  Canada.  "  I 
had  heard  (says  a  recent  tourist)  much  of 
its  wonderful  rise  and  prosperity ;  but  the 
reality  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  It  is 
the  growth  of  this  century.  In  179'^,  Gene- 
ral Simcoe  founded  the  town,  then  called 
Little  York.  In  1813,  the  Americans  burnt 
it ;  and  when  rebuilt,  the  name  with  great 
good  taste  was  changed  to  '  Toronto,' 
the  original  Indian  appellation,  signifying 
1  place  of  meeting.'  At  that  time  the  site 
was  a  bushy  wilderness,  which  might  have 
been  purchased  for  a  few  dollars ;  now  the 
value  of  the  assessed  property  is  upwards  of 
four  millions  sterling,  and  the  population 
numbers  45,000."  1 

Large  public  buildings  have  long  since 
been  erected  at  Toronto,  and  others  are  in 
process  of  erection :  busy  streets  stretch 
their  long  arms  from  the  city  outwards  into 
the  bush,  and  the  wharves  exhibit  the  vigor- 
ous activity  of  a  thriving  maritime  port. 
Ships  of  900  tons  burthen  are  built  for  the 
corn-trade,  and  proceed  direct  to  Europe. 
Railways  already  extend  from  the  city 
northward  to  Lake  Simcoe,  (surrounded  by 
flourishing  agricultural  settlements,)  and 
westward,  through  Hamilton,  to  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  Other  lines,  in  rapid  process  of 
construction,  will  ere  long  connect  Toronto 
with  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  the  east,  and 
with  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  on  the  west. 
The  shops  in  the  main  thoroughfares  rival 
those  in  any  of  our  provincial  towns  in  their 
various  display  of  goods.  Toronto,  besides, 
is  thoroughly  English.  The  names  of  the 
street  inns  recall  memories  that  are  fami- 
liar to  the  thoughts,  and  dear  to  the  bosoms, 
of  every  Englishman.  The  surrounding 
country  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  diversified 
by  villas  and  well-kept  gardens  in  the 
English  style. 

This  flourishing  city  of  the  "West  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  fugitive  slaves  from  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  the  United 
States;  many  of  them  hold  considerable 
property  in  and  about  Toronto.  Another 
distinction  which  it  possesses  is  its  Uni- 
versity, the  only  one  in  the  province.  To- 
ronto is  500  miles  distant  from  Quebec,  but 
by  the  aid  of  swift  steamers  the  distance  is 
accomplished  in  fifty -four  hours,  and  when 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  completed, 
the  time  will  be  still  further  lessened. 

Hamilton,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  Burlington  Bay. 
is  a  smaller  but  flourishing  place,  with  700U 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  place  in  the 
Gore  district,  in  which  (as  in  the  adjoining 
district  of  Niagara)  there  are  a  great  num.- 
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ber  of  Dutch  and  German  settlers.  About 
forty-three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ha- 
milton, the  River  Niagara  enters  Lake  On- 
tario. Seven  miles  up  the  river  Niagara, 
upon  the  Canadian  side,  is  Queenstown, 
which  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its 
proximity  to  the  stupendous  Falls,  situated 
eight  miles  higher  up  the  stream.  A  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Niagara  connects 
Queenstown  with  Lewiston,  upon  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  river.  The  heights  above 
Queenstown  were  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment of  1812,  in  which  General  Brock,  who 
commanded  the  English  forces,  fell.  A 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  was  de- 
stroyed by  some  American"  sympathizers  " 
during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1838,  but 
is  about  to  be  replaced  by  another,  of  more 
substantial  construction. 

It  is  by  way  of  the  steamboats  that  pass 
between  Toronto  and  Queenstown  that  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  are  frequently  visited  by  the 
Canadian  tourist.  The  distance  between  the 
two  towns — forty  miles — is  accomplished  in 
about  three  hours.  From  Queenstown  to  the 
Falls  the  road  lies  through  a  partially  cleared 
"  bush."  While  yet  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles,  a  deep  booming  sound — the 
eternal  voice  of  the  mighty  waters — is  heard 
to  issue  from  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
becomes  stronger  as  the  distance  is  lessened. 
At  length  the  road  suddenly  dips  downward, 
and  the  great  wonder  of  the  AVestern  "World 
is  revealed,  at  once,  to  the  traveller's  gaze. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  vast  number  of  tourists, 
and  the  first  emotions  excited  by  their  ap- 
pearance have  been  variously  depicted, 
according  either  to  the  temperament  or 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  observer. 
There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  distinct, 
though  adjoining,  falls — one  on  the  Cana- 
dian, the  other  on  the  American  side  of  the 
river.  Goat  Island,  which  rises  in  the  midst 
of  the  foaming  Niagara, — the  waters  of  the 
river  form  a  succession  of  rapids  for  some 
miles  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract, — 
divides  the  two.  The  Horse -shoe  Fall  (as 
that  on  the  Canadian  side,  from  its  shape,  is 
termed)  has  a  descent  of  158  feet  perpen- 
dicular, the  American  Fall  of  164  feet.  The 
former  is  generally  considered  superior  in 
pictorial  effect,  from  the  graceful  curve  of 
the  waters. 

The  first  aspect  of  this  stupendous  work 
of  nature  not  unfrequently  disappoints  the 
beholder.  The  greatness  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  like  that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
grows  upon  the  contemplation.  It  is  by 
slow  and  gradual  degrees  that  the  full  sense 
of  their  grandeur  is  realized. 

"To  the  question  (says  one  of  the  latest 
tourists  who  has  recorded  his  impressions) 
'  were  you  disappointed  by  the  first  view  r ' 

1  The  alternation  of  seasons  causes  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  body  of  water  passing  over 
the  falls.  But  a  prevalence  of  westerly  gales 
greatly  increases  tlie  quantity;  and  the  remark- 
able periodical  rise  of  the  great  American  lakes, 
which  are  supposed  to  attain  a  maximum  height 
every  seven  years,  also  influences  the  amount  of 
water.  According  to  a  very  interesting  paper 
published  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  (July,  1854,) 
Lake  Erie  was  at  its  maximum  height  in  1846 ; 


which  is  generally  asked,  I  answer 'No;' 
but  it  is  right  to  add,  I  had  been  careful  not 
to  raise  my  expectations  too  high.  Indeed, 
remembering  how  many  persons  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  disappointed  by  the 
height  of  the  falls  appearing  so  insignificant 
in  proportion  to  their  great  breadth,  I  had 
dwarfed  my  ideal  view  too  much  ;  and  now, 
when  the  reality  was  before  me,  it  exceeded 
my  expectations.  This  is  a  pleasing  dis- 
appointment. A  few  yards  below  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  in  full  view  of  the  two  falls, 

stands  the  Clifton  House  Hotel 

A  walk — or  rather  a  run — of  a  few  minutes 
brought  me  to  the  Table  Hock ;  whence 
I  gazed  on  the  descending  sea  before  me 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder,  tempered 
by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  was  permit- 
ted to  look  upon  a  scene  whose  stupendous 
majesty  is  identified  with  my  earliest  know- 
ledge of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

"  Seen  from  the  Table  Hock,  no  disap- 
pointment can  be  felt.  For  my  part,  so  en- 
tirely was  I  unprepared  for  the  enormous 
volume  of  water,  that,  in  the  weakness  of  my 
comprehension  and  inability  to  grasp  the 
scene,  I  was  unwilling  to  turn  my  aching 
eyes  from  the  glorious  spectacle,  apprehend- 
ing it  could  only  endure  for  a  season,  and 
that  the  overwhelming  rush  of  water  must 
speedily  cease.  But  as  I  gazed  with  trem- 
bling anxiety,  and  marked  no  change  beyond 
the  masses  of  spray  clouds,  swayed  by  the 
wind  across  the  mighty  sheet  which  ever 
retained  its  sublime  proportions,  the  truth 
began  to  force  itself  upon  me,  that  for  thou- 
sands of  years  the  waters  had  been  falling, 
by  day  and  by  night,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
ever  sounding,  in  a  voice  which,  once  heard, 
can  never  be  forgotten,  the  praise  of  Him 
who  bade  them  fiow.l  Here,  indeed,  may 
be  felt  the  beauty  of  the  words  in  our 
canticle, '  O  ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the 
Lord, praise  him,  and  magnify  him  for  ever ! ' 
— and  it  was  probably  with  feelings  of  deep 
awe  that  the  Indian  of  olden  time,  worship- 
ping the  Great  Spirit,  gave  the  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate name  O-Ni-aw-ga-rah,  the  Thun- 
der of  Waters,  to  this  matchless  scene.  It  is 
indeed  eloquent  '  as  with  the  voice  of  a 
great  multitude — the  voice  of  many  waters 
— the  voice  of  many  thunderings,  saying, 
Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigncth.' " 

The  other  towns  in  Canada  West  are  of 
much  smaller  size  than  those  noted  above, 
but  they  are  all  flourishing.  The  entire 
tract  of  country  that  lies  between  the  three 
great  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron — su- 
perior in  soil  and  climate  to  most  other 
parts  of  the  province  —  is  fast  becoming 
filled  up  by  the  settler.  Where,  even  a  few 
years  since,  forests    covered   the  ground, 

had  attained  its  sixth  observed  maximum  height 
in  1853;  and  was  also  very  hijjh  in  1854.  But  the 
observations  are  neither  sufficiently  exact  nor 
continuous  to  warrant  the  deduction  that  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  during  which  the 
level  of  the  lake  is  raised  more  than  five  feet,  oc- 
curs at  regular  intervals  ;  the  subject  of  lake  dis- 
turbances being  one  of  great  difficulty.  (Weld  : 
"  Vacation  Tour,  &c") 
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there  are  now  busy  agricultural  communi- 
ties, with  every  sign  of  industry  and  conse- 
quent prosperity — for  to  be  industrious  is  to 
be  prosperous,  in  these  vast  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  western  world.  Railways 
already  connect  many  of  the  principal  places 
in  this  tract  of  territory.  The  towns  of 
London,  Oxford,  Guelph,  Stratford,  Chat- 
ham, Goderich,  (on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,)  Amherstburg,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  others,  bear  evidence  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  province,  and  the  numer- 
ous thriving  homesteads  attest  the  happy 
results  that  ensue  from  the  use  of  the  wood- 
man's axe  and  the  turning  up  a  virgin  soil 
by  the  plough. 


The  present  population  of  Canada  is  little 
short  of  two  millions  (1,843,000).  In  the  east- 
ern and  older  settled  portions  of  the  province 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent,  the  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of 
emigrants  from  Britain.  In  "Western  or 
Upper  Canada,  the  population  is  composed 
principally  either  of  British  or  Irish  emi- 
grants and  their  descendants;  and  in  some 
localities  there  are  numerous  settlements  of 
Germans.  Emigration  to  both  divisions  of 
the  province,  but  particularly  to  the  Upper 
portion,  continues  in  active  progress  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
preserve  their  native  language,  corrupted 
by  some  intermixture  of  English  words. 
They  are  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  people, 
but  averse  to  improvements,  and  jealous  of 
English  rule. 

The  Indians  in  Canada  are  fewer  than 
40,000  in  number,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing. 
They  belong  entirely  to  the  two  nations  of 
the  Ojibbe  way  sand  Mohawks,  (or  Iroquois,) 
and  dwell  in  the  tracts  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes.  A  few  have  settled  in  villages 
and  embraced  Christianity,  but  the  majority 
are  hunters,  with  no  fixed  place  of  abode. 

Industrial  pursuits. — In  Canada,  the  clear- 
ance of  the  ground  and  the  culture  of  the 
soil  are  the  main  business  of  the  settler's 
life.  Trees  are  regarded  as  his  natural  ene- 
mies, and  to  make  war  with  the  forest  is 
his  great  vocation.  The  total  quantity  of 
land  at  present  brought  under  cultivation 
is  below  five  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  or 
less  than  a  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  so 
much  so  that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  are  frequently  produced  from  ground 
still  partially  encumbered  by  stumps  of 
trees,  and  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Canada 
100  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  on  a 
single  acre. 

The  grains  cultivated  in  Canada  are 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
maize.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  province,  and  bears  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  than  that  grown  else- 
where. The  potato  crops  throughout  the 
province  are  excellent  and  abundant,  and 
all  the  vegetables  proper  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  Old  World  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
successfully  cultivated,  and  the  two  lat- 
ter are  indigenous.    The  cotton  plant  grows 


wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal, 
and  attains  considerable  size.  The  fruits 
of  Europe  are  abundantly  produced,  espe- 
cially in  Western  Canada,  where  the  peach 
and  grape  both  come  to  perfection,  as  well 
as  many  of  those  common  to  the  warmer 
latitudes  of  the  eastern  continent. 

But  forests  still  cover  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  province,  and  furnish  the 
material  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  its 
industry  is  occupied.  A  single  block  of 
mills  will  sometimes  saw  20,000,000  feet  of 
timber  in  a  season.  One  firm  alone,  engaged 
in  the  lumber  trade  on  the  Ottawa,  main- 
tained during  the  winter  of  1854-5  (it  is  dur- 
ing the  winter  that  the  timber  is  cut)  3800 
men  in  their  service,  and  had  100  lumbering 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  1853,  the  exports  from  Quebec 
of  white  pine  amounted  to  17,400,000  cubic 
feet.  And  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  forest- 
region  of  the  Ottawa  alone  there  is  timber 
sufficient  to  feed  the  mills  on  that  noble 
river,  at  their  present  rate  of  consumption, 
for  600  years!  {Weld.) 

The  quantity  of  maple-sugar  which  is 
made  is  very  considerable, — in  Upper  Cana- 
da alone  more  than  4,000,000  lbs.,  all  of 
which  meets  with  local  consumption.  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  the 
quantity  is  not  so  great.  The  numerous 
grist,  oatmeal,  and  barley  mills,  with  saw 
mills,  fulling  mills,  cai'ding  mills,  thrashing 
mills,  and  tanneries,  indicate  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers. 
Pot  and  pearl-ash  factories  are  also  very 
numerous,  and  there  are  paper  mills,  iron- 
works, distilleries,  and  breweries.  In  Mont- 
real, and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
there  are  manufactories  of  blankets,  car- 
peting, grey  cloths,  and  a  variety  of  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  as  well  as  of 
leather,  agricultural  implements,  furniture, 
and  other  articles. 

Farm  labourers,  and  mechanics  of  nearly 
every  kind,  are  the  class  of  emigrants  most 
in  demand  in  Canada;  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters and  cabinet-makers,  millwrights,  paint- 
ers, plasterers,  sawyers,  shoemakers,  stone- 
masons, and  other  artisans,  readily  meet 
with  employment,  and  gain  good  wages. 

Canada  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States.  The  imports  consist  of 
coals,  metal,  cordage,  and  various  manu- 
factures, from  the  United  Kingdom  ; — sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  rum,  from  the  British 
West  Indies  ; — beef  and  pork,  biscuit,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  from  the  United  States. 

The  exports  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
wheat,  flour,  and  timber,  to  Great  Britain  ; 
beef,  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour,  to  the 
British  West  Indies ; — lumber,  wheat,  flour, 
butter,  and  live  stock,  to  the  United  States. 

The  early  history  of  this  now  flourishing 
dependency  of  Britain  is  strikingly  inter- 
esting. Canada  has  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  witnessed  many  se- 
vere struggles  for  mastery.  The  first  Euro- 
pean who  visited  these  lands  was  Jacques 
Cartier.  In  the  month  of  May,  1535,  the 
year  after  his  circumnavigation  of  New- 
foundland, he  again  sailed  from   St.  Malo 


with  three  small  ships.  He  and  his  follow- 
ers a\  <  re  blessed  by  the  bishop  in  the  ca- 
thedral, received  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
bade  farewell  to  their  friends,  as  if  for  ever. 
The  little  squadron  was  for  a  long  time  dis- 
persed, but  met  again  with  great  joy  on  the 
28th  of  June.  Having  visited  Newfound- 
land, they  kept  it  to  the  north,  and  sailed 
into  a  large  gulf,  full  of  islands  ;  they  passed 
on  the  north  side  of  Anticosti,  and,  some- 
times landing  by  the  way,  came  at  length 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  By  means 
of  two  Indians  taken  in  a  former  voyage,  at 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  they  conversed  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  overcame  their  terror. 
These  simple  people  then  received  them 
with  songs  of  joy  and  dances,  giving  them 
freely  of  all  the  provisions  they  had.  The 
adventurers  soon  gathered  that  there  was 
a  town  some  days'  sail  higher  up  ;  this,  and 
the  river,  and  the  countries  round  about, 
the  natives  called  Hochelaga  ;  thither  they 
bent  their  way.  The  kind-hearted  Indians 
tried,  by  entreaties  and  innocent  stratagems, 
to  detain  their  dangerous  guests. 

During  the  voyage  up  the  stream  they 
passed  shores  of  great  beauty  ;  the  climate 
was  genial,  the  weather  wanner  than  that 
of  France,  and  everywhere  they  met  with 
unsuspicious  friendship.  They  found  Hoche- 
laga a  fortified  town  among  rich  corn-fields, 
on  an  island,  under  the  shade  of  a  mountain 
which  they  called  Mont  Royal ;  time  has 
changed  it  to  Montreal.  The  old  name, 
like  the  old  people,  is  long  since  forgotten. 
The  inhabitants  had  stores  of  corn  and  fish 
laid  up  with  great  care,  also  tobacco,  which 
the  Europeans  saw  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  natives  were  courteous  and  friendly 
in  their  manners,  some  of  them  of  noble 
beauty ;  they  bowed  to  a  Great  Spirit,  and 
knew  of  a  future  state.  Their  king  wore  a 
crown,  which  he  transferred  to  Jacques 
Cartier ;  but  when  they  brought  their  sick 
and  infirm,  trusting  to  his  supernatural 
power  to  heal,  the  Christian  soldier  blessed 
them  with  the  cross,  and  prayed  that  Heaven 
might  give  them  health.     (Hochelaga.) 

The  adventurers  returned  to  France  next 
year,  carrying  off  one  of  the  kings  with 
them,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  subjects  ;  he 
became  contented  with  his  lot,  but  soon 
died.  This  was  the  first  wrong  the  doomed 
race  suffered  from  the  white  men.  Four 
years  afterwards,  the  Sieur  de  Roberval, 
graced  with  many  high-sounding  titles,  and 
aided  by  Jacques  Cartier,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  River.  The  in- 
habitants, mindful  of  former  injury,  met  the 
strangers  with  war  instead  of  peace.  Four 
miles  from  Quebec  is  the  village  of  Charles- 
bourg  ;  there,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
French  built  their  first  stronghold,  to  guard 
themselves  from  just  vengeance.  Their 
leader,  tortured  by  the  dissensions  of  his  fol- 
lowers, soon  led  them  back  to  France,  and 
in  1549,  with  his  brave  brother,  sailed  to 
seek  the  visionary  Cathay,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  gloom  of  this  failure  had  passed  away, 
Chauvin  and  Pontgrave  opened  a  fur  trade 
at  Tadousac,  Avithout  much  success.  Next 
[  followed  the  piratical  De  Monts,  with  a  fleet 


of  forty  sail,  terrible  alike  to  the  white  and 
native  races ;  his  monstrous  crimes  caused 
his  ruin.  His  successor,  the  worthy  Cham- 
plain,  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  1608, 
and  cultivated  the  rich  valley  of  the  St. 
Charles. 

With  some  of  his  followers  he  penetrated 
to  the  great  lakes  of  the  West,  and  returned 
in  safety  from  among  their  fierce  and  sav- 
age nations.  To  this  vast  territory  he  gave 
the  name  of  Canada,  or  New  France.  For 
many  years  the  settlers  met  with  great  diffi- 
culty from  the  climate  and  the  Indians,  but 
adventurers  poured  in  from  the  Old  World, 
and  wars  and ''fire-water  "thinned  their  foes. 
Some  powerful  tribes  sought  their  alliance, 
serving  them  to  the  end  with  faith  and  cour- 
age. Montreal,  Niagara,  and  other  towns 
were  founded,  and  Quebec  was  strengthened 
into  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West. 

The  quarrels  of  the  mother  countries  in- 
volved the  colonists  in  constant  difficulties 
with  their  English  neighbours  of  the  South, 
and  their  Indian  allies  added  unheard-of 
horrors  to  their  wars.  After  many  alternate 
successes,  a  British  army  of  great  force,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Amherst,  in- 
vaded Canada  in  1759.  Ticonderoga  fell 
into  his  power,  and  Niagara  was  won  by  the 
division  of  General  Johnson  after  a  gallant 
battle.  These  triumphs  were  of  but  little 
moment,  for  all  knew  that  on  Quebec  the 
fate  of  Canada  depended. 

The  heights  of  Abraham  witnessed  the 
final  struggle,  which  the  genius  of  Wolfe 
decided  in  favour  of  Britain.  In  1763,  the 
sovereignty  over  Canada  was  formally 
ceded  to  Britain,  and  has  never  since  been 
disturbed  by  any  foreign  power.  Internal  dis- 
putes, troubles,  and  grievances,  have  some- 
times interfered,  for  a  time,  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province.  These  produced 
their  most  serious  result  in  the  ill-timed  and 
thoroughly  abortive  insurgent  movements 
of  1837-8,  throughout  which  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  province, 
as  well  as  the  more  reflecting  portion  of 
those  in  the  Lower,  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  crown.  Subsequent  legislation  has 
removed  the  causes  of  disaffection,  and  the 
wise  step  taken  in  the  formation  of  the 
whole  territory  into  a  single  colony,  with 
one  united  legislature,  has  tended  to  a 
greater  fusion  of  the  French  and  English 
sections  of  the  population.  The  former  ele- 
ment still  predominates  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Canada,  but  the  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lation is  loyalist  throughout. 

The  present  political  constitution  of 
Canada  embraces  a  House  of  Assembly,  a 
Legislative  Council,  and  a  Governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown.  The  House  of  Assembly 
consists  of  eighty-four  members,  (forty-two 
for  each  division  of  the  province,)  who  are 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  twenty  members, 
appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Canada  forms  the  three  Protestant  dioceses 
of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto.  In  the 
eastern  division  of  the  province,  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  are  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  Liberal  provision 
is  made  for  education,  and  besides  numerous 
elementary  schools,  there  are  several  high 
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schools  and  colleges.  Toronto  is  tlie  scat  of 
a  university,  established  by  royal  charter, 
and  liberally  endowed. 


II.  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
Canada.  On  the  east  and  south  it  borders 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  on  the  west,  the  small  river  St.  Croix 
and  the  meridian  of  67°  53'  divide  it  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  on  the 
north  it  is'  terminated  by  the  course  of 
the  river  Ristigouche,  which  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
vince is  little  short  of  30,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  New  Brunswick  is  varied. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  the  country  is 
generally  level,  but  begins  gradually  to  rise 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  inland. 
The  tract  which  lies  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
has  a  rocky  and  uneven  surface,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  the  river  St.  John  forms  a 
plateau  of  several  hun.lred  feet  in  height. 
Along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  St.  John 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  coun- 
try. The  most  mountainous  portion  of  the 
province  is  in  the  north,  where  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  irregular  and  rugged 
country,  which  divides  "the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  St.  John. 

The  longest  river  of  New  Brunswick  is 
the  St.  John,  which  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  ;  it 
is  navigable  for  sloops  up  to  Fredericton,  (a 
distance  of  eighty  miles,)  and  for  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  up  to  the  Great  Falls,  nearly 
200  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  St.  Croix  falls  into  Pasamaquoddy 
Bay,— an  arm  of  the  sea  lying  on  the  borders 
of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States, 
and  containing  numerous  islands.  The 
Miramichi,  which  drains  the  central  parts 
of  the  province,  flows  eastward  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  it  is  the  next  river 
to  the  St.  John  in  magnitude,  has  a  course 
of  about  120  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
nearly  forty  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Mira- 
michi contains  abundance  of  fine  timber. 
The  Ristigouche,  which  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs,  has  a  length  of  about  eighty- 
five  miles. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  resembles 
in  many  respects  that  of  Canada  ;  the  heat 
in  summer  is  often  intense,  whilst  in  winter 
the  cold  is  severe,  and  the  country  is  covered 
with  snow  for  about  four  months  annually. 
But  the  cold  is  not  so  long  in  duration  as 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Canada,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  John  is 
more  temperate  than  its  upper  and  more 
elevated  portion.  The  air  is  generally 
healthy. 

Among  the  most  valuable  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  province  are  its  minerals  :  iron 
ore  is  particularly  abundant,  and  good  coal 
is  worked.  Plumbago  also  occurs  ;  and  tur- 
quoise, cornelian,  and  other  valuable  stones 
are  found.  Gypsum  is  worked  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  grindstones  are 
extensively  supplied  from  this  province. 


New  Brunswick  is  divided  into  ten  coun- 
ties. Fredericton,  (6000  inhabitants,)  the 
political  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  John  River, 
which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point—about 
80  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  town  is  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  buildings. 

From  Fredericton  downwards,  the  St.  John 
flows  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  good  harbour, 
and  beside  this  harbour  the  town  of  St.  John, 
.the  largest  in  the  province  (with  15,000  in- 
habitants) is  built. 

The  other  towns  are  St.  Andrew's,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Pasamaquoddy  Bay — Liver- 
pool, upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence— Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  Mira- 
michi River— and  Bathurst,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  fine  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  In  all  of  them, 
the  absorbing  pursuits  are  the  trade  in 
lumber  and  the  fisheries. 

New  Brunswick — now  a  distinct  colony, 
under  the  administration  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  a  Legislative  and  Executive 
Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly — formed  a 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  till  the  year  1785.  Un- 
der the  exemplary  rule  of  Colonel  Carlton, 
its  first  governor,  the  province  made  great 
and  rapid  advance.  The  original  settlers 
were  nearly  all  men  who  had  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause  during  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  whom  lands  were  given  in  this  coun- 
try: their  high  and  loyal  spirit  has  in  no 
degree  weakened  in  their  descendants. 

The  population  of  NewBrunswickamount- 
ed,in  1851,  to  193,800:  they  are  tall  and  stal- 
wart, hardy  woodsmen  and  bold  fishers,  loyal 
and  faithful  to  the  mother  country.  "Within 
twenty  years,  the  revenue  of  the  province 
has  trebled;  roads  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, together  with  the  education  of 
the  people,  have  of  late  years  attracted  a 
large  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  legislature. 


III.  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
form  together  a  single  province. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  open  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Cape  Breton  Island  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  divided 
from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  which  is  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  width  :  it  is  a  deep  and  safe  channel, 
and  affords  the  best  passage  for  ships  bound 
to  or  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other 
places  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Nova  Scotia  has  an  area  of  15,600  square 
miles.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  forms 
a  table -land  of  moderate  elevation,  some 
parts  of  which  have  a  hilly  surface,  and 
contain  numerous  small  lakes.  The  south- 
ern portion  of  the  country  is  in  many  places 
rocky  and  poor, the  northern  more  generally 
fertile.  The  rivers  have  necessarily  short 
courses,  but  the  coasts  abound  in  excellent 
harbours. 
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Cape  Breton  Island  is  3125  square  miles  in 
area:  it  is  generally  hilly  in  the  interior. 
The  coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and  on 
the  east  side  is  a  large  inlet  called  Le  Bras 
d'Or,  which  is  entered  by  two  narrow  chan- 
nels,and  penetrates  nearly  across  the  island. 
The  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or  contain  many 
small  bays  and  harbours,  from  which  timber 
is  shipped. 

The  climate,  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Breton 
Island,  resembles  that  of  Lower  Canada  :  the 
winters  are  very  severe  and  the  summers 
hot,  but  the  air  is  generally  healthy.  Fogs 
are  experienced  along  the  line  of  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  both  parts  of  the 
colony  is  considerable.  Coal  of  excellent 
quality  abounds  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  Island  ;  and  iron  ore,  gypsum, 
salt,  slate,  granite,  and  sandstone,  are  work- 
ed in  the  former  territory.  Grindstones  are 
very  extensively  quarried. 

Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  nine  counties. 
It  contains  Halifax,  (about  25,000  inhabit- 
ants,) the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  stands 
upon  the  south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
on  an  extensive  inlet, — one  of  the  most 
magnificent  harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  of 
easy  access,  having  a  wide  and  safe  entrance, 
guarded  by  three  formidable  forts.  Halifax 
possesses  an  extensive  dockyard,  and  con- 
stitutes the  principal  naval  station  of  Britain 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  nearest 
port  to  Britain  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  a  great  packet  station.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles;  but  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  poor  in  appearance. 
The  great  living  feature  of  the  place  (says 
Mr.  Weld)  are  the  troops  of  noble  New- 
foundland dogs,  with  huge  bushy  tails  and 
shining  black  hair,  which  are  met  with  in 
all  parts  of  the  town.  They  are  principally 
fed  on  fish — here  a  drug,  seeing  that  there 
are  annually  exported  from  Halifax  about 
500,000  barrels  and  boxes  of  dried  cod. 
Should  the  fish  crop  fail,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants ever  suffer  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  they 
might  hold  out  a  long  time  by  subsisting  on 
their  dogs. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  Nova  Scotia 
are  Lunenberg  and  Liverpool — both  upon 
the  coast,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Halifax ;  Yar- 
mouth, situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy ;  Annapolis,  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  same  bay,  about  halfway  up  its 
recess  ;  Pictou,  on  the  northern  coast,  upon 
the  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait ;  and 
Windsor,  in  the  interior,  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Halifax.    Windsor  is  the  seat  of  a  college. 

The  name  of  Nova  Scotia  was  first  given  to 
this  province  when  it  became  an  appanage 
of  Britain  :  previous  to  this  it  bore  the  name 
of  Acadie,  conferred  upon  it  by  the  earlier 
French  settlers.  It  was  not  until  1763,  after 
a  long  period  of  conflict  and  alternate  mas- 
tery, that  it  became  finally  attached  to  the 
British  crown.  Many  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  are  of  French  descent. 
The  first  French  settlers  liv<  d  amicably  with 
the  Mic-Mac  Indians,  its  original  possessors, 
and  converted  them  to  Christianity.  These 
Indians  were    fierce  and    warlike,  of  tall 


stature  and  great  activity,  gifts  wrhich 
availed  them  little  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  the  white  race.  The  wars 
between  the  French  and  English,  and  the 
poison  of  the  "fire-water,"  (as  the  Indians 
term  the  spirituous  liquor  for  knowledge  of 
which  they  have  to  thank  the  stranger  race 
who  first  visited  them  from  beyond  the  sea,) 
gradually  wasted  them  away.  There  are  per- 
haps about  two  thousand  still  left.  They  are 
humanely  treated,  and  a  few  of  them  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized 
life;  but  the  majority,  true  to  the  instincts 
of  the  Indian  race,  prefer  to  roam  the  forests 
in  pursuit  of  game,and  afterwards  dissipate 
the  spoil  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  numbers 
276,000.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
province  is  not  considerable  ;  timber  is 
still  very  abundant,  notwithstanding  the 
large  quantities  of  it  which  have  been  an- 
nually exported  for  a  long  period.  Among 
the  most  numerous  members  of  the  forest  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  the  maple,  poplar,  and  Ame- 
rican elm,  with  the  beech.,  ash,  birch,  larch, 
and  various  pines.  The  varied  and  brilliant 
autumnal  foliage  of  the  trees  in  a  North 
American  forest  rarely  fails  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  awaken  the  admiration,  of 
the  traveller. 

The  fisheries,  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Breton  Island,  are  exceedingly  valuable  ; 
the  coasts  literally  swarm  with  shoals  of 
the  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  sturgeon,  had- 
dock, and  many  others.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  whaie,  porpoise,  and 
grampus,  are  found. 

A  large  portion  of  the  settlers  in  these 
territories  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade, 
many  of  the  farmers  themselves  cutting 
timber  from  the  forests,  afterwards  shipping 
it  on  vessels  of  their  own  build,  and  carry- 
ing it  for  sale  to  Boston  or  other  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

The  exports  of  this  province  are  lumber, 
coals,  gypsum,  grindstones,  dried  fish,  and 
fish-oil :  the  imports  are  British  manufac- 
tures and  West  India  produce.  The  gypsum 
and  grindstones  are  chiefly  supplied  to  the 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  fish-oil,  and  some  portions  of  the 
lumber,  to  Britain ;  the  remainder,  with 
dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  salt  provisions, 
principally  to  the  West  Indies  and  some  of 
the  southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497  ;  but  it  remained 
unnoticed  until  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  when  a  few  French  fishermen  be- 
gan to  frequent  its  shores  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  the  fur-traders  from  Nova 
Scotia  opened  a  small  commerce  with  the 
Indians.  In  1720,  under  Louis  XIV.,  the 
French  colonized  the  island,  and  erected 
strong  fortifications  at  Louisburg,  on  the 
south-eastern  coast.  The  Indian  population 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
French.  The  possession  of  Louisburg  and 
other  harbours  on  these  coasts  was  justly 
regarded  by  France  as  essential  to  the  safety 
of  her  position  in  Canada. 

In  1745,  Louisburg  fell  before  a  body  of 
4000  New  England  colonists — then  loyal  sub- 
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jects  of  the  British  crown.  Ten  years  later, 
it  was  restored  to  the  French  by  treaty,  to 
be  retaken, however,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years.  The  capture  of  Louisburg  on  this 
occasion  (in  1758)  formed  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  the  war  then  raging 
between  France  and  England  in  the  New 
World.  Boscawen  and  Amherst  held  re- 
spectively the  chief  naval  and  military  com- 
mands in  the  expedition,  and  Wolfe  (to  whom 
its  success  was  in  great  measure  due)  headed 
a  division,  and  exhibited  a  valour  combined 
with  judgment  which  marked  him  out  as 
fit  hero  for  the  after-glory  of  Quebec. 
After  a  gallant  defence,  the  garrison  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war:  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Louisburg,  the  English  became  mas- 
ters of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
lands, and  therewith  fell  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Halifax  had  already 
become  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  fortifications  of  Louisburg  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  place  itself  be- 
came almost  deserted.  "  The  harbour  (says 
the  historian  of  the  American  revolution) 
still  offers  shelter  from  the  storms :  the  coast 
repels  the  surge ;  but  a  few  hovels  only 
mark  the  spot  which  so  much  treasure  was 
lavished  to  fortify,  so  much  heroism  to 
conquer."  To  this  day,  it  is  said,  there 
may  be  seen,  beneath  the  clear  waters  of 
the  harbour,  the  wrecks  of  the  large  French 
ships  that  were  sunk  in  the  struggle. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  separation  of 
the  North  American  colonies  from  the 
mother  country,  that  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  attracted  much  further  attention. 
Some  of  the  loyalist  population  of  the 
newly-declared  republic  settled  there, and  in 
the  present  century  many  hardy  sons  of 
the  Scotch  highlands  have  added  to  their 
number. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  is 
a  district  of  rich  coal-fields,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  square  miles  in  extent ;  there  is  also 
a  coal  country  in  the  west,  but  this  last  is 
not  much  known.  In  a  small  river  flowing 
through  an  unexplored  tract,  the  water  is 
highly  charged  with  gas ;  women  often 
make  a  small  hole  in  the  bank,  fill  it  up  with 
stones,  and  apply  a  light ;  a  blaze  immedi- 
ately springs  up,  the  water  soon  boils,  and 
is  available  for  their  use  in  washing  and 
other  household  purposes ;  the  fire  would 
last  for  weeks  or  months,  if  not  extinguish- 
ed. This  phenomenon  has  only  been  ob- 
served since  the  opening  of  a  large  mine, 
whose  outburst  of  water  flowed  into  the  river. 
The  island  produces  a  vast  quantity  of  valu- 
able gypsum,  of  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  purchase  ship-luads  every 
year.  Nature  has  also  supplied  abundant 
salt-springs,  and  there  is  coal  close  at  hand 
to  complete  their  usefulness  for  the  inex- 
haustible fisheries  of  the  coast.  Copper, 
iron,  lead,  are  found  in  variety  and  plenty. 
The  soil,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  is  light  and  poor,  but  a  great 
extent  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation ;  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  Nova  Scotia.  Re- 
mains of  animals  of  great  size  have  been 
found  in  the  earth:  when  the  country  was 
first  settled,  moose  and  cariboo- deer  were 


very  numerous,  but  they  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Indians,  and  are  now  as  rare  as 
they  are  ;  only  about  three  hundred  of  the 
Mic-Macs  remain  there  at  this  day. 

The  population  is  about  thirty-six  thou- 
sand; they  export  provisions  to  Newfound- 
land, an  1  fish,  timber,  coal,  gypsum,  to  other 
countries  ;  their  little  trade  increases  rapid- 
ly. Sidney,  the  capital  of  the  island,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Bras  d'  Or,"  is  built  on  a 
small  promontory,  and  has  a  good  harbour. 
The  people  of  Cape  Breton  are  a  simple,  hon- 
est, and  virtuous  race,  well-affected  to  Great 
Britain,  but  not  so  far  advanced  in  social 
progress  as  their  western  neighbours. 
Schools  are  now  spreading  over  the  coun- 
try, and  as  wealthy  and  adventurous  peo- 
ple become  better  acquainted  with  the 
great  resources  of  the  island,  the  general 
prosperity  increases. 


IV.  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward  Island  lies  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty- 
four  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part.  Nor- 
thumberland Strait,  in  some  places  only  nine 
miles  wide,  separates  it  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  area  of  the  island  is 
about  two  thousand  square  miles.  The  fea- 
tures of  this  country  are  softer  than  those  of 
its  neighbours  ;  there  are  no  mountains,  but 
gentle  and  fertile  undulations,  clothed  to  the 
water's  edge  with  Valuable  woods  and  rich 
verdure.  The  north  shore  is  very  beautiful ; 
many  cheerful  villages  and  green  clearings, 
with  small  lakes,  shady  harbours,  and  numer- 
ous streams,  diversify  its  scenery.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  the  vast  flood  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  has  worked  indentations  into 
every  part  of  the  coast :  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  this  district  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant  from  some  arm  of  the  sea  ;  many 
of  these  afford  shelter  to  large  ships  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  its  crescent  shaped 
shore,  while  all  are  deep  enough  for  small 
vessels  in  the  coasting  trade. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island  stands  Char- 
lotte Town,  the  capital,  upon  the  shore  of 
Hillsborough  Bay.  This  is  an  excellent  and 
well-defended  harbour;  the  town  is  small, 
but  it  contains  the  public  buildings  of  the 
island.  The  neighbourhood  only  yields  to 
Quebec  in  beauty  among  the  scenes  of  British 
North  America. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  in  1497.  The  French  first  used  it 
as  a  fishing  station,  and  began  to  colonize  it 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  settlers  took  part  vigorously 
against  the  English  in  their  endless  wars  in 
these  countries.  When  the  conquerors  of 
Louisburg  took  possession  of  this  island  of 
St.  John,  as  it  was  then  called,  they  found 
a  number  of  their  countrymen's  scalps  in 
the  French  Governor's  house.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century  some  Scotch  emigrants 
found  their  way  thither,  and  most  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  their  descendants. 
The  late  Duke  of  Kent,  when  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  paid  great  attention  to  this 
island  ;  since  his  time  it  has  improved  very 
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j  much,  and  its  name,  in  honour  of  him,  was 
j  changed  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  land  is  admirably  adapted  for  pastoral 
;  and  agricultural  purposes,  but  is  denied  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. Upwards  of  70,000  people  are  seat- 
!  tered  over  the  surface  of  the  island;  ten  times 
I  the  number  would  find  abundant  room  and 
j  support.  There  are  about  eighty  schools, 
j  and  a  proportionate  number  of  churches. 
A  governor  is  appointed  by  the  English 
Crown,  and  the  internal  government  is  the 
I  same  as  in  the  sister  colonies. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  more  favoured 
!  in  climate  than  any  other  part  of  North  Ame- 
j  rica ;  it  has  neither  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
I  cold  that  belong  to  Canada,  nor  the  fogs  of 
!  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton:  fevers  and 
!  consumption  are  almost  unknown  ;  the  air 
!  is  dry  and  bracing ;  the  sickly  and  weak, 
'  under  its  salubrious  influence,  soon  become 
healthy  and  robust,  and  the  age  of  fivescore 
:  years  is  often  reached  in  vigour  of  mind 
and  body.  This  happy  country  furnishes 
plenty,  but  not  wealth;  the  people  are  hos- 
pitable, moral,  and  contented.    (Hochelaga.) 


V.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland,  an  island  of  large  size — 
the  area  it  embraces  is  about  36,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  that  of  Ireland — lies 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  north,  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  (less  than  twelve  miles  across)  divides 
it  from  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Off  its 
south-western  shores,  a  much  broader  chan- 
nel intervenes  between  Newfoundland  and 
the  nearest  point  of  Cape  Breton  Island. 
This  channel,  sixty  miles  across,  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  is  passed  through  annually  by 
many  hundreds  of  vessels,  since  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  gre*at  highway  to  Canada.  Upon 
the  north,  east,  and  south,  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland is  open  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  shores  of  this  island  are  exceedingly 
rugged  and  irregular  in  outline;  they  exhi- 
bit throughout  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and 
estuaries,  with  peninsulas  and  headlands  be- 
tween. Many  of  the  inlets  form  good  and 
safe  harbours.'  The  Bays  of  Conception, Trin- 
ity, Bonavista,  Notre  Dame,  White,  and 
Hare,  upon  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts ; 
of  St.  George,  upon  the  western  side  ;  and  of 
Fortune,  Placentia,  and  St.  Mary,  upon  the 
south,  are  the  most  noteworthy  among  the 
numberless  inlets.  Trinity  and  Placentia 
Bays  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
of  a  mile  across,  and  nearly  divide  the 
south-eastern  peninsula  from  the  other 
and  larger  portion  of  the  island.  This 
peninsula,  which  bears  the1  name  of  Avalon, 
is  the  most  populous  and  fully  settled  por- 
tion of  Newfoundland. 

The  western  shores  of  Newfoundland  arc 
more  generally  high  and  rocky  than  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  Low  hills  extend 
along  the  eastern  coasts.  The  interior  (sel- 
dom visited  by  the  settlers,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts even  yet  almost  unknown)  contains 
chains  of  hills,  with  rivers,  swamps,  and 


lakes — some  of  the  litter  of  considerable 
size.  The  ground  is  in  many  districts  rocky 
and  barren,  but  there  are  tracts  of  alluvial 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  All  the 
settlements,  however,  are  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  interior  are 
seldom  visited.  For  the  most  part,  indeed, 
a  barren  soil  and  an  ungenial  climate  defy 
in  Newfoundland  the  skill  of  the  husband- 
man. Wheat  does  not  grow,  and  the  scanty 
crops  of  barley  and  oats  scarcely  ripen. 
From  sheltered  places  near  the  settlements 
a  moderate  supply  of  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables  is  forced  from  the  unwilling 
earth.  A  few  cattle  are  reared ;  for  the  na- 
tive grasses  are  nutritious.  All  else,  for  the 
use  of  man,  comes  from  the  sea. 

The  winter  in  Newfoundland  is  long  and 
severe,  though  less  so  than  on  the  adjacent 
mainland.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  and  fogs  are 
very  prevalent;  but  the  summers  are  dry, 
and  their  heat  very  great.  It  is  only  during 
the  setting-in  and  breaking-up  of  the  win- 
ter that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  felt  to  an 
unpleasant  extent,  and  especially  at  the 
latter  period,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  the  great  fields  of  ice  which 
float  to  the  southward  are  near  the  coasts. 
But  at  other  seasons  the  sky  is  often  cloud- 
less and  serene,  and  the  brilliant  corusca- 
tions of  the  aurora  are  seen  during  the  calm 
nights  in  their  fullest  splendour.  Violent 
snow-storms,  accompanied  by  gales  of  wind, 
often  occur  during  the  winter.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  in- 
habitants frequently  attain  a  great  age. 

Newfoundland  is  said  to  contain  good  coal, 
besides  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals,  as 
well  as  abundance  of  granite  and  other  build- 
ing-stones ;  but  none  of  these  are  worked — 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  being  almost 
solely  directed  to  the  fisheries.  There  is 
some  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
not  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Deer  and 
foxes  are  numerous,  and  bears,  otters,  hares, 
and  martens,  are  also  found.  Beavers  were 
formerly  plentiful,  but  are  becoming  scarce. 

The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  comprise 
cod,  salmon,  herrings, mackerel,  caplin,  and 
seal,  besides  others  of  less  value.  The  cod- 
fishery  is  the  most  important,  and  cod  are 
taken  in  greater  numbers  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  near  the  adjacent  shores, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  extensive 
submarine  elevations,  which  lie  in  the  ocean 
to  the  south  and  south-eastward  of  the  is- 
land, and  spread  over  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  with  various  chan- 
nels of  deep  water  between  them.  The  Great 
Bank,  which  lies  furthest  to  the  eastward, 
is  upwards  of  300  miles  in  dimensions  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  250  miles  from  east 
to  west.  The  depths  of  water  over  it  vary 
between  fifteen  and  eighty  fathoms :  its  bot- 
tom consists  generally  of  sand,  sometimes 
mixed  with  shells  and  gravel.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  10° 
or  12°  below  that  of  the  surrounding  ocean  : 
a  great  swell  and  thick  fog  also  usually  serve 
to  indicate  its  place. 

Cod-fish  are  found  on  the  Great  Bank  in 
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the  most  extraordinary  abundance,  and  their 
annual  capture  in  this  locality  for  nearly  the 
last  two  hundred  years  does  not  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  any  degree  the  vast 
multitude  of  their  shoals.  But  of  late  years 
the  bank-fishing  has  been  chiefly  prosecuted 
by  the  French  and  Americans,  the  English 
fishermen  preferring  to  confine  their  labours 
nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  island,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  facilities  thereby  af- 
forded for  drying  and  curing  their  fish.  The 
continual  fogs  which  cover  the  bank,  with 
the  frequent  rain  and  sleet,  also  occasion 
much  inconvenience. 

There  are  three  distinct  qualities  of  cod- 
fish cured  in  Newfoundland.  Those  of  the 
largest  size  and  finest  quality  are  distin- 
guished as  merchantable  fish.  The  second 
kind,  known  as  3Iadeira-fish,  are  chiefly 
used  to  supply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
markets  :  while  the  third  and  inferior  kind 
are  exported  entirely  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  are  extensively  consumed  by 
the  Negro  population. 

The  cod-fishery  does  not  commence  until 
the  early  part  of  June;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  three  preceding  months 
the  hardy  boatmen  of  Newfoundland  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  capture  of  seals, 
which  are  numerously  taken  on  the  exten- 
sive fields  of  ice  then  floating  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  seas. 

The  town  of  St.  John— the  capital  of  New- 
foundland—stands upon  the  eastern  coast, 
within  the  peninsula  of  Avalon.  It  has  a 
good  and  safe  harbour,  the  passage  through 
which,  or  along  the  neighbouring:  shores, 
gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  predominant 
pursuit  of  the  islanders.  St.  John's  (says 
Mr.  Warburton)  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  fishi- 
est of  capital  cities.  "  Round  a  great  part 
of  the  harbour  are  sheds,  acres  in  extent, 
roofed  with  cod  split  in  half,  laid  on  like 
slates,  drying  in  the  sun,  or  rather  the  air, 
for  there  is  not  much  of  the  former  to  de- 
pend upon.  Those  ships  bearing  nearly  every 
flag  in  the  world,  are  laden  with  cod  ;  those 
stout  weatherly  boats  crowding  up  to  the 
wharves,  have  just  now  returned  from  fish- 
ing for  cod;  those  few  scant  fields  of  culti- 
vation, with  lean  crops  coaxed  out  of  the 
barren  soil,  are  manured  with  cod;  those 
trim,  snug-looking  wooden  houses,  their 
handsome  furniture,  the  piano,  and  the 
musical  skill  of  the  young  lady  who  plays 
it,  the  satin  gown  of  the  mother,  the  gold 
chain  of  the  father,  are  all  paid  for  in  cod  ; 
the  breezes  from  the  shore,  soft  and  warm 
on  (.his  bright  August  day,  are  rich,  not 
with  the  odours  of  a  thousand  flowers,  but 
of  a  thousand  cod.  Earth,  sea,  and  air,  are 
alike  pervaded  with  this  wonderful  fish. 
There  is  only  one  place  which  appears  to  be 
kept  sacred  from  its  intrusion,  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  is  the  dinner-table  ;  an  ob- 
servation made  on  its  absence  from  that 
apparently  appropriate  position  excited 
as  much  astonishment  as  if  I  had  made  a 
remark  to  a  Northumberland  squire  that  he 
had  not  a  head  dish  of  'Newcastle  coals. 

"  The  town  is  irregular  and  dirty,  built 
chiefly  of  wood;  the  dampness  of  the  climate 
rendering  stone  unsuitable.  The  heavy  rains 
plough  the  streets  into  water-courses.  Thou- 


sands of  lean  dogs  stalk  about,  quarrelling 
with  each  other  for  the  offal  of  the  fish, 
which  lies  plentifully  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  is  their  recreation  :  their  busi- 
is  to  draw  go-carts.  There  are  also  great 
numbers  of  cats,  which,  on  account  of  the 
hostile  relations  existing  between  them  and 
their  canine  neighbours,  generally  reside  on 
the  tops  of  the  houses.  A  large  fish- oil 
factory ,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fills  it  with 
most  obnoxious  odours." 

There  are,  however,  many  neat  and  com- 
fortable houses  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John, 
where  the  air,  though  a  little  foggy,  is  fresh 
and  healthful. 

St.  John's  is  the  only  town,  properly 
speaking,  on  the  island.  The  shores  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  and  of  the  neighbouring  in- 
lets, in  general  contain  numerous  small  and 
thriving  fishing-villages  and  hamlets  ;  but, 
excepting  within  the  limits  of  the  Avalon 
peninsula,  there  is  no  settlement,  nor  even 
a  single  house,  at  a  greater  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  coast. 

Newfoundland  had,  in  1851,  a  population 
of  101,600.  One  half  are  Roman  Catholics, 
principally  of  Irish  descent:  the  remainder 
are  of  English  race,  and  of  various  creeds. 
There  is  not  much  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try on  the  island,  but  the  knitting  of  stock- 
ings, caps,  mittens,  and  other  articles  of 
warm  woollen  clothing,  is  a  domestic  oc- 
cupation. Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent,  the  materials  being  supplied 
from  New  Brunswick. 

The  exports  from  Newfoundland  consist 
almost  wholly  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
— dried  and  cured  fish,  sounds,  tongues,  cod 
and  other  fish  oils,  and  seal-skins.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  salted  provisions  from  Ire- 
land and  Germany,  with  flour  and  meal  from 
the  United  States  and  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  islanders  obtain  port  wine  direct  from 
Portugal,  in  exchange  for  th<!ir  fish. 

Newfoundland  forms  a  distinct  colony, 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
with  a  local  legislature.  Let  the  gifted 
author  of  '  Hochelaga '  tell  the  story  of  its 
earlier  records,  and  the  mournful  fate — well 
fitted  "to  point  a  moral" — that  befell  its 
native  race.  "  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1497,  a  small  squadron  of  ships  sailed  from 
Bristol,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India  by 
the  north-west.  Two  men  of  Venetian 
origin,  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  a 
youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  undertook 
their  guidance.  After  a  toilsome  voyage  of 
many  weeks,  they  entered  a  region  of  vast 
banks,  fogs,  and  mists,  but  continued  on 
with  unshaken  hardihood.  After  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June, 
they  reached  a  land  hitherto  unnoted  in 
any  map  or  record ;  sterile  and  uncultivated, 
abounding  in  great  white  bears  and  elks. 
The  discoverers  called  this  country  by  a 
name  signifying  '  rich  in  fish,'  from  the 
numbers  which  swarmed  in  the  rivers  and 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  inhabitants  were 
wild  and  unfriendly,  clothed  with  the  skins 
of  beasts,  and  painted  with  a  reddisli  clay. 

"  The  Cabots  returned  to  England  that 
year,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further 
notice  was  taken  of  this  country,  which  the 
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English  called  Newfoundland,  till  1534 ; 
when  the  brave  Jacques  Cartier,  with  only 
sixty  men,  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  two  small 
vessels,  under  the  French  flag,  and  nearly 
circumnavigated  the  island.  Two  English- 
men, named  Elliot  and  Thorn,  traded  there 
for  some  years  under  the  protection  of 
Henry  VIII.,  obtaining  rich  furs  from  the 
natives.  At  length  these  unhappy  men, 
with  a  body  of  their  dependents,  made  a  set- 
tlement, and  determined  to  remain  there 
the  winter.  They  knew  not  what  they  had 
to  meet;  their  provisions  failed,  none  of 
them  survived,  and  tradition  says  they  ate 
each  other. 

"  The  most  remarkable  among  the  adven- 
turers who  visited  these  bleak  shores,  for 
many  years  afterwards,  was  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert.  He  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  lost  on  his  return 
to  England.  His  good  brave  words  in  the 
storm  are  left  us  still :  '  Courage,  friends, 
we  are  as  near  to  heaven  upon  sea  as  upon 
land.' 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  French  had  a  settlement  at 
Placentia,  on  the  south  coast.  George  Cal- 
vert landed  from  England  in  the  year  1622, 
having  with  him  seeds,  grain,  and  cattle. 
His  settlers  were  successful,  and  some  of 
their  descendants  founded,  in  a  commodious 
harbour,  the  capital,  St.  John's.  At  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  gave 
up  his  claim  to  the  island,  which  has  ever 

since  remained  an  English  colony 

j  "  The  natives  met  with  in  the  first  dis- 
covery were  Esquimaux;  fierce  men,  of 
stalwart  frame  and  intractable  disposition  ; 
their  complexion  was  a  dark  red  ;  they  were 
bold  hunters  and  fishers,  and  of  courage  in 
battle.  From  the  first,  they  and  the  white 
men  were  deadly  foes.  The  Mic-Mac  Indians 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  these  red  men,  carried 
on  a  war  of  extermination  against  each 
other  for  centuries ;  each  landing  with  de- 
structive swoop  on  the  others'  coasts,  scalp- 
ing the  men,  and  carrying  the  women  into 
slavery.  The  Esquimaux  warriors  were 
more  frequently  victorious,  till  in  an  evil 
hour  they  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  pale 
faces ;  the  rifle  and  the  bayonet  soon  broke 
their  spirit.  Abandoning  the  coasts  and  the 
hunting-grounds  of  their  fathers,  they  fled 
into  the  dreary  forests  of  the  interior. 
Sometimes,  in  the  long  winter  nights,  they 
crept  out  from  their  wild  fastnesses,  and 
visited  some  lonely  hamlet  with  a  terrible 
vengeance.  The  settlers  in  return  hunted 
them  down  like  wolves,  and,  in  the  course 
of  years,  their  life  of  misery  reduced  their 
numbers,  and  weakened  their  frames  so 
much,  that  they  never  ventured  to  appear. 
It  was  known  that  some  few  still  lingered, 
but  they  were  almost  forgotten. 

"  The  winter  of  1830  was  unusually  severe 
in  this  country, and  prolonged  beyond  those 
of  former  years.  Towards  its  close,  a  settler 
was  hewing  down  trees  at  some  distance 
from  one  of  the  remote  villages,  when  two 
gaunt  figures  creptout  from  theneighbouring 
'  bush  : '  with  sad  cries  and  imploring  ges- 
tures they  tried  to  express  their  prayer  for 


help.  The  white  man,  terrified  by  their 
uncouth  and  haggard  looks,  seized  his  gun, 
which  lay  at  hand,  and  shot  the  foremost; 
the  other  tossed  his  lean  arms  wildly  into 
the  air — the  woods  rang  with  his  despairing 
shrieks  as  he  rushed  away.  Since  then 
none  of  the  fallen  race  have  been  seen.  The 
emaciated  frame  of  the  dead  man  showed 
how  dire  had  been  their  necessity.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  last  of  the  red  men 
perished  in  that  bitter  winter." 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  a  small  group  to  the 
S.  "VV.  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  attached  to 
the  government  of  Canada.  They  contain 
about  1100  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  of 
French  descent,  and  arc  engaged  principally 
in  the  fisheries. 


1  Sir  John  Richardson ;"  Boat- Voyage  through      Rupert's  Land."    (London,  1851.) 


HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY. 

The  remainder  of  the  immense  region  com- 
prised within  British  North  America  is  em- 
braced under  the  general  name  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory.  Over  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  it,  there  are  scattered— at  wide 
intervals  apart— ;Only  a  few  posts,  or  sta- 
tions, maintained  by  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  skins  of  the  numerous  fur- 
bearing  animals  which  have  here  their 
native  seat.  But  through  the  whole  of  this 
vast  territory,  of  more  than  2500  miles  across, 
a  regular  communication  is  kept  up  between 
the  different  posts,  and  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  are  annually 
forwarded  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Company  to  all  the  districts  within  its  limits. 

In  general,  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
territory  alike  unfit  it  for  cultivation.  But 
exceptions  to  this  character  are  found  in  par- 
ticular districts,  especially  along  its  south- 
ern limits.  The  whole  tract  is  thickly 
studded  with  lakes,  and  abounds  in  rivers  ; 
these  supply  abundance  of  fish,  which  form 
the  principal  food  both  of  the  native  Indians 
and  of  the  white  settlers  located  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations.  The  fur  bearing  animals 
are  still  numerous,  and  their  skins  form 
almost  the  sole  objects  for  which  the  coun- 
try is  frequented.  The  animals  hunted 
for  food  are  the  moose-deer  or  elk,  the  rein- 
deer, the  red  and  several  other  species  of 
deer,  the  buffalo,  and  a  species  of  antelope, 
and  there  are  also  good  rabbits  and  porcu- 
pines. The  numerous  birds  which  resort  to 
these  latitudes  at  particular  seasons  con- 
tribute towards  the  subsistence  of  the 
traders.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and 
ducks  come  from  the  south  in  the  spring, 
and  remain  during  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  year:  great  numbers  of  them  are  killed 
in  the  autumn,  on  their  return  to  lower 
latitudes,  and  are  cured  and  laid  up  as  pro- 
vision for  winter  use. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
this  immense  range  of  territory  contains 
mineral  treasures  which  far  surpass  in  value 
all  the  returns  which  the  fur  trade  can  ever 
yield.    Coal  is  known  to  exist1  in  many  dis- 
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tricts  at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  numerous 
indications  of  varied  metallic  wealth  have 
been  observed. 

The  few  native  inhabitants  of  this  region 
are  some  Indian  nations,  (who  dwell  princi- 
pally in  the  interior  plains,  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains,)  and  the  Esquimaux, 
who  inhabit  the  coasts  from  Labrador  west- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Among  the  principal  Indian  tribes  are  the 
Chippeways,  the  Assiniboines,  and  the 
Crees;  they  are  now  but  few  in  number, 
and  are  rapidly  diminishing, — owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  spread  of  diseases  in- 
troduced amongst  them  by  Europeans,  and 
to  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  These 
evils  are  said  to  have  been  much  diminish- 
ed of  late.  The  Indians  (with  perhaps  a  few 
occasional  exceptions)  retain  their  accustom- 
ed habits  as  hunters  and  wanderers',  and 
the  attempts  made  to  induce  them  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits  have  not  been  at- 
tended by  any  general  success.  The  Esqui- 
maux are  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  people, 
but  are  sunk  in  almost  the  lowest  condition 
of  life, — maintaining  with  difficulty  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  amidst  the  natural  hard- 
ships by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  this 
inclement  region. 

The  most  eastern  part  of  British  North 
America  is  the  coast  of  Labrador,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  peninsular  territory 
situated  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic.  On  this  coast  there  are  a  few 
missionai-y  settlements,  maintained  by  the 
Moravians  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Esquimaux.  The  names  of  these  stations 
are  Hopedale,  Nain,  Okkak,  and  Hebron. 
Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  been  taught 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  This.coast  is  chiefly 
frequented  for  the  sake  of  the  seal-fishery. 
The  country  upon  the  east  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay  is  called  East  Main,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador. 

The  entire  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Labrador  is  now 
called  Rupert's  Land,  under  which  name 
it  has  been  erected  into  a  colonial  bishopric 
of  the  English  Church.  The  tract  lying  to 
the  south-westward  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
that  situated  around  the  basin  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  are  the  most  frequented  and  best- 
known  portions  of  this  territory. 

York  Factory,  or  Fort  York,  the  principal 
trading  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Hayes' 
River,  about  five  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  country  around 
this  settlement  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  the 
timber  with  which  some  portions  of  it  were 
formerly  covered  has  been  much  diminished 
by  the  demand  for  fuel.  At  a  greater  dis- 
tance in  the  interior,  the  Company  possess 
numerous  other  establishments,  or  trading 
posts, — some  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  houses,  as  Carlton  House, 
Cumberland  House,  and  others.  Fort  Mac- 
pherson,  the  most  northern  of  these  estab- 
lishments, (situated  on  the  banks  of  Peel 
River,  to  the  westward  of  the  Mackenzie,) 
is  in  latitude  67°  30'  N.  The  pine  and  the 
alder  are  abundant  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
a  vigorous  vegetation,  composed  of  these 


trees,  together  with  several  arboreous 
plants,  and  various  saxifrages,  lichens, 
grasses,  and  moss,  clothes  the  valleys  which 
lie  amongst  the  adjacent  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  pinus  alba,  the  king  of  the  Arctic  for- 
ests, here  grows  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and 
is  upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base. 

At  Fort  au  Liard,  (lat.  60°  5'  N.,  long.  122° 
31'  W.,)  which  has  an  altitude  of  between 
400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea,  wheat  is 
raised,  and  yields  a  good  return  in  favourable 
seasons,  though  in  some  years  it  does  not 
ripen.  At  Dunvegan,  on  Peace  River, 
(in  lat.  56°  6'  N.,  long.  117°  45'  W.,)  and  at 
an  altitude  of  778  feet,  the  cultivation  of 
this  grain  is  equally  precarious  ;  but  it  grows 
freely  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
excepting  near  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the 
summer  temperature  is  too  low.  Oats  are 
little  cultivated  in  Rupert's  Land,  since  they 
require  a  longer  time  to  ripen  than  barley 
does  ;  good  crops  of  them  have,  however, 
been  raised  at  Fort  Simpson  (in  lat.  61°  51' 
N.).  In  good  seasons  barley  ripens  well  at 
Fort  Norman,  on  the  65th  parallel.  Potatoes 
yield  abundantly  at  Fort  au  Liard,  and  grow, 
though  inferior  in  quality,  at  Fort  Simpson 
and  Fort  Norman.  They  have  not  succeed- 
ed at  Fort  Good  Hope,  near  the  67th  parallel, 
but  turnips  have  grown  well  there  in  fa- 
vourable seasons. 

The  tract  situated  to  the  southward  of 
Lake  "Winnipeg  is  called  the  Red  River. 
Settlement,  from  the  stream  of  that  name, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  it  is  situated.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  Red  River  is  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  whence 
it  flows  northward,  receiving  several 
other  streams  above  its  termination  in  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  residents  in  this  settle- 
ment are  composed  chiefly  of  emigrants  from 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  together  with 
old  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  a  few  native  Indians  and  half  castes. 
The  winter  is  severe  in  this  district,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  abundant  crops  of  grain 
are  generally  raised.  The  settlers  possess 
also  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  be- 
sides horses,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Red  River  Settlement  is  about 
six  thousand. 

The  country  lying  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  territory,  is  now  generally  called 
New  Caledonia.  The  south-eastern  portion 
of  this  is  watered  by  the  Eraser's  River  and 
its  tributaries,  many  of  which  have  their 
rise  in  lakes  of  considerable  size  ;  but  few  of 
these  are  deep  enough  for  navigation,  even 
by  canoes.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  the 
soil  is  generally  well  covered  with  timber. 
There  are  a  few  fortified  posts  within  this 
region  similar  to  those  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  large  is- 
lands adjoin  the  coast;  upon  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which — Vancouver  Island — a 
settlement  has  recently  been  formed. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  trade  in  furs. 
The  lands  included  in  the  original  grant  to 
the  Company  were  declared  to  include  all 
territories  within  the  limits    watered  by 
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rivers  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
comprehensive  grant  was  extended  oy  the 
union  of  this  body  with  the  North  West 
Company,  in  1821,  since  which  it  has  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  territorial  authority  over 
the  whole  region  between  the  coasts  of  Lab- 
rador and  the  Pacific. 

Vancouver  Island  lies  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacinc,  between  the  parallels  of  48°  and  51° 
N.,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
The  northern  entrance  to  this  channel  is 
called  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound:  its  south- 
ern entrance  forms  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Bri- 
tish territory  and  that  of  the  United  States 
passes  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Vancouver  Island  is  290  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  fifty  miles,  and 
embraces  an  area  of  not  less  than  14,000 
square  miles.  The  interior  is  hilly,  and 
rises  into  high  mountains  towards  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  island.  The  coasts  con- 
tain numerous  good  harbours,  and  water  is 
plentiful  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is 
milder  than  that  of  England,  and  appears  to 
be  healthy  and  pleasant. 

Coal  of  good  quality  is  found  abundantly 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  mouth  of  Nanaimo  river,  and  the  ad- 
jacent shores  of  Wentuhuysen  Inlet,  exhibit 
the  outcrop  of  an  extensive  coal-field, 
which  is  worked  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Specimens  of  rich  copper-ore,  together  with 


indications  of  iron-stone  and  lead,  have 
also  been  found,  and  limestone  is  plentiful. 
There  is  abundance  of  fine  timber.  The  soil, 
in  so  far  as  cultivation  has  hitherto  extend- 
ed, has  been  found  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  wheat.  Potatoes  thrive,  and  are  cultivat- 
ed by  the  Indian  population  as  a  common 
article  of  food. 

Vancouver  Island  was  granted  in  1849  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  permanent  settlement 
upon  its  shores.  The  government  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  assisted  by  a  council  of  seven 
members.  Fort  Victoria,  on  the  shore  of 
Itoyal  Bay,  (at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island,)  constitutes  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  mouth  of  Nanaimo  river,  which 
is  already  becoming  a  place  of  resort  as  a 
coaling-station  for  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Northern  Pacinc,  is  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Fort  Victoria. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land belong  to  the  Indian  race,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  number  not  fewer  than  sixty 
thousand.  They  are  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed,  and  readily  furnish  assistance  to 
the  settlers. 

Some  distance  to  the  northward  of  Van- 
couver Island  is  the  group  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  (supposed,  until  lately,  to  be  a 
single  inland,)  which  have  attracted  notice 
within  a  recent  period  from  the  discovery  of 
gold  upon  them.  Fine  specimens  of  lead 
and  copper  ores  have  also  been  found  there. 


RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 


The  Prussian  Territory  in  America  com- 
prehends the  north-western  corner  of  the 
continent,  with  several  adjacent  islands, 
both  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
within  the  area  of  Behring's  Sea.  The 
superficial  extent  of  this  territory  is  pro- 
bably upwards  of  400r000  square  miles. 

Those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Bussian  Ame- 
rica which  border  on  Behring's  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  are  high  and  rocky,  with  bold  and 
steep  promontories.  But  the  Arctic  coasts, 
to  the  north  and  east  of  Behring's  Strait,  and 
thence  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie, are  low,  flat,  and  often  swampy.  Se- 
veral rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea 
along  the  latter  tract;  one  of  them,  named  (by 
its  English  discoverers)  the  Colville,  is  two 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  freshens  the 
water  for  a  considerable  distance. 

A  large  river  called  the  Yukon,  (or  "Kwich- 
pack,)  which  rises  upon  the  western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  northward  of 
the  parallel  of  60°,  flows  through  Russian 
America  in  a  north-westerly  and  westerly 
direction,  and  enters  Behring's  Sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norton  Sound.  The  Yukon 
is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  flowing  with  a 


powerful  current  *  the  upper  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  it  runs  is  said  to  re- 
semble the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie ;  its 
lower  course  is  through  a  low,  marshy,  and 
sparingly-wooded  country.  But  the  interior 
of  all  this  part  of  America  is  very  little 
known. 

The  seal-fishery,  and  the  capture  of  the 
various  fur-bearing  animals,  are  prosecuted 
by  the  Russians  along  the  coasts  and  upon 
the  adjoining  islands.  The  native  tribes  sell 
or  barter  their  furs  to  the  Russian  traders  at 
a  few  forts  which  the  latter  have  erected  at 
various  points  along  the  coast.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  Russian  stations  is  New  Arkhangel, 
(in  lat.  57°  3',)  on  the  west  coast  of  Sitka 
Island,  which  has  about  1000  inhabitants, 
and  contains  the  warehouses  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company.  Michaelovski, upon  the  coast 
of  Norton  Sound,  (lat.  63°  30',)  is  another  of 
the  Russian  trading  ports.  The  teeth  and 
bones  of  the  mammoth  are  found  upon  the 
coasts  of  Russian  America,  (like  the  similar 
fossil  remains  upon  the  Siberian  coasts,) 
though  none  have  been  discovered  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  United 
States  of  North  America,  constitute  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  republic  in 
the  world,  and  far  surpass  in  importance 
any  of  the  other  nations  that  are  establish- 
ed within  the  western  half  of  the  globe.  In 
point  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  political 
influence,  the  great  republic  of  the  New 
World  ranks  second  only  to  the  principal 
among  European  nations,  and  bids  fair  to 
exert  even  a  superior  influence  upon  the 
future  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  of 
immense  extent.  It  stretches  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
it  reaches  from  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel 
and  the  great  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  on 
the  other. 

Upon  the  north,  this  vast  territory  is 
bounded  by  the  possessions  of  Britain  :  upon 
the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  upon  the 
south,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  States 
of  the  Mexican  confederation :  upon  the 
west,  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Its  aver- 
age measure  from  east  to  west  (along  the 
line  of  the  40th  parallel)  is  upwards  of  2600 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  the  mean 
extent  exceeds  1100  miles. 

The  entire  extent  of  country  embraced 
within  these  wide  limits  exceeds  three 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles. 
But  the  whole  of  this  territory  is  not  as  yet 
actually  occupied  by  the  white  population, 
and  the  States  that  constitute  the  Union 
are  chiefly  confined  to  its  eastern  half— em- 
bracing the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  country  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  One 
of  them — California — is  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  as  are  also  some  of  the  territorial 
governments.  The  whole  frontier  of  the 
Union  is  about  10,000  miles,  4400  of  which 
are  sea-coast  and  1500  lake  coast. 

Natural  features. — The  territory  of  the 
United  States  i3  traversed  by  two  principal 
chains  of  mountains  :  the  Alleghanies,  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west.  These  divide  the  country  into 
three  distinct  regions — the  Atlantic  slope, 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  de- 
clivity from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  Alleghanies  are  less  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains than  a  long  plateau  crested  with 
several  chains  of  mountains  or  hills,  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  wide  and  elevated 
valleys.  East  of  the  Hudson  the  mountains 
are  chiefly  granitic,  with  rounded  summits, 
often  covered  at  their  tops  with  bogs  and 
turf,   and  distributed  in   irregular  groups 


without  any  marked  direction.  Some  parts 
of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  and 
the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire, 
rise  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  After  passing  the  Hudson  the 
structure  of  the  mountains  seems  to  change. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  they  assume 
the  form  of  long  parallel  ridges,  varying  in 
height  from  2500  to  4000  feet,  and  occupying 
a  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Georgia,  where  they  ter- 
minate, they  again  lose  the  form  of  continu- 
ous chains,  and  break  into  groups  of  nearly 
isolated  mountains,  some  of  which  attain  a 
considerable  elevation. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  the  Alleghanies.  Their 
base  is  300  miles  in  breadth,  and  their  lofti-  ! 
est  summits,  covered  with  everlasting  snow,  I 
rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  ! 
They  are  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  ! 
500  to  600  miles,  but  between  them  and  the 
coast  lie  other  tracts  of  high  ground,  ir.clud-  | 
ing  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  {ante  j 
p.  706-7.) 

The  immense    valley  included   between  : 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies  is 
intersected  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  j 
runs  from  north  to  south,  all  through  the  j 
United  States.     Great  part  of  the  country  j 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  yet  a  wilder-  ! 
ness,  inhabited  only  by  roving  bands  of  In-  | 
dians.      But    for    a    considerable    distance 
beyond   the   river  the  country   is   already  ! 
organized   into  States  and  Territories,  and  I 
the  unoccupied  region  of  "the  far  west  "  is  ! 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  restricted 
in  its  limits.    To  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ! 
the  country  becomes  agreeably  diversified 
in  surface  as  it  approaches  the  Alleghanies, 
and  is  generally  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion.    A  low  plain,  from  50  to    100  miles  i 
wide,  extends    along    the    Atlantic    coast. 
Beyond  this  plain  the  land  rises  towards  the  j 
interior  till  it  terminates  hi  the  Alleghanies. 
The  soil  of  the  low  country,  except  on  the  i 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  is  sandy,  and 
comparatively   unproductive ;    but   the  re- 
mainder has  a  strong  fertile  soil,  capable  of  , 
supporting  a  dense  population. 

The  shores  of  the  United  States  are  wash-  | 
ed  by  three  seas:  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
cast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  j 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  and  sounds  on  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der are  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British 
colony  of  New  Brunswick;  Massachusetts 
Bay,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod; 
Long  Island  Round,  between  Long  Island 
and  the  coast  of  Connecticut ;  Delaware 
Bay,  which  sets  up  between  Cape  May  and 
Cape  Hcnlopen,  separating  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware ;  Chesapeake 
Bay,  -which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  ex- 
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tending  in  a  northern  direction  for  two 
hundred  miles,  through  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland ;  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  Pamlico  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  There  are  no  large  bays  or  sounds 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  however,  there  are  several 
excellent  bays;  the  principal  is  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  state  of  California, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

With  the  exception  of  Michigan  and  Lake 
Champlain,  none  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America  lie  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
the   United    States ;    the  rest  are   on    the 


northern  boundary,  where  they  form  a  con- 
nected chain,  extending  through  a  distance 
of  more  than  1200  miles.  The  first  in  the 
chain  is  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Few  persons  are 
really  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  these  great 
lakes  ;  they  are  truly  inland  seas,  and  their 
navigation  is  subject  to  the  like  vicissitudes 
which  are  connected  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area, 
depth,  &c,  of  these  vast  fresh-water 
seas : — 


Mean 
length. 

Mean 
breadth. 

Area. 

Elevation 
above  sea. 

Mean 
depth. 

LakeSupeiior     . 

—  Michigan    . 

—  Huron    .     . 

—  Erie    .     .     . 

—  Ontario  .     . 

400  miles 
220     — 
240      — 
240     — 
180     — 

80  miles 
70     — 
80     — 
40     — 
35      — 

32,000  sq.  m. 
24,000     — 
20,000     — 
9,600     — 
6,300     — 

596   feet 
578      — 
578      — 
565      — 
232      — 

900  feet 

1000     — 

1000     — 

84     — 

500    — 

The  united  area  of  the  five  lakes  thus 
amounts  to  91,900  square  miles,  to  which  360 
square  miles  have  to  be  added  for  the  smaller 
Lake  of  St.  Clair  (intermediate  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie),  belonging  to  the 
same  basin  ;  making  a  total  of  92,260  square 
miles —  a  greater  area  than  that  of  the  entire 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

Lake  Champlain,  lying  between  Vermont 
and  New  York,  is  128  miles  long,  and  from 
1  to  16  miles  wide,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  the  Itichelieu  river  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  computed  that  the  lakes 
contain  together  above  14,000  cubic  miles  of 
water — a  quantity  more  than  five-sevenths 
of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  earth.  The 
extent  of  country  which  they  drain,  from 
the  north-western  angle  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  including  also  the  area  of 
the  lakes  themselves,  is  estimated  at  up- 
,  wards  of  335,000  square  miles. 
I  The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  First,  the 
Mississippi  and  its  wide  spread  branches, 
which  drain  the  whole  country  included 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; second,  the  rivers  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  which  water  the  Atlantic 
plain,  and  flow  into  the  ocean ;  third, 
the  system  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  may  be  subdivided  into  those 
flowing  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  those  having  their  source  in 
the  highlands  of  Texas ;  and  fourth,  the 
streams  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Mississippi  rises  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  latitude  47°  lo'  north,  amidst  lakes  and 
swamps,  dreary  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  after  a  south-east  course  of  about 
500  miles,  reaches  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  it  descends  perpendicularly  16  feet, 
and  forms  numerous  rapids.  From  these 
falls  it  pursues,  at  first,  a  south-easterly,  and 
then  a  southerly,  direction  ;  and,  after  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  on  the  west,  and  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missis- 
sippi on  the  east,  passes  through  Louisiana, 
and  discharges  itself  through  a  delta  of  many 


mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly 
3,200  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable, 
with  few  obstructions,  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
on  its  left  or  eastern  bank  are— the  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Illinois,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Yazoo. 
The  most  considerable  of  them  is  the  Ohio, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela,at  Pittsburg,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  course  of  the 
Ohio  is  945  miles  in  length. 

The  principal  streams  that  join  the  Missis- 
sippi on  its  right  or  western  bank  are— the 
St.  Peter's  river,  the  Des  Moines  river,  the 
Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  is  the 
Missouri,  which  has  a  much  longer  course 
than  that  of  the  Mississippi  itself  above  the 
point  of  junction. 

The  Missouri  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  small  streams — the  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Gallatin  rivers,  which  rise  amidst  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Some  distance  below 
their  junction  are  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Missouri,  where  the  river  descends  362  feet 
within  a  distance  of  18  miles.  Thence  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi — a  distance  of 
2000  miles— the  navigation  is  uninterrupted 
by  falls  or  rapids.  The  entire  length  of 
river-course,  from  the  source  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  little  short  of  4000  miles.  The 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Yel- 
lowstone, Nebraska  or  Platte,  and  the 
Kanzas,  all  of  which  join  its  right  or  south- 
ern bank. 

The  principal  rivers  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Alleghanies,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  plain, 
are — the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware, 
Susquehannah,  Potomac,  James,  and  Sa- 
vannah—all of  them  navigable  for  consider- 
able distances  inland. 

The  rivers  Appalachicola,  Mobile,  Brazos 
Colorado,  and  Grande  del  Norte,  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — the  two  former  (with 
southwardly  courses)  to  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  others  (in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  S.  E.)  to  the  west  and  south  of 
that  river.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  forms 
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part  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
on  the  side  of  Mexico 

The  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  Pacific 
coast,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  the  Oregon  or  Columbia,  the 
Sacramento,  and  the  Colorado.  The  last- 
mentioned  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, immediately  above  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  Gila.  The  area  of  country 
drained  by  the  Colorado  is  very  considerable. 
In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  stretch- 
ing over  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  diversity  of  cli- 
mate, with  the  numerous  differences  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  nature.  The  climate  of 
the  United  States  is  variable  and  incon- 
stant; subject  alike  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  It  passes  rapidly  from  the  frosts 
of  Norway  to  the  scorching  heat  of  Africa, 
and  from  the  humidity  of  Holland  to  the 
droughts  of  Castile.  In  the  central  districts 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  experience  within  a 
few  hours  a  variation  of  25°  to  30°  Fahr. 
The  annual  extremes  are  more  marked  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  progressively  ap- 
proximate on  approaching  the  southern 
coast,  until  on  reaching  the  extreme  point  of 
Florida  the  thermometer  is  almost  station- 
ary, and  at  most  does  not  vary  20°  through- 
out the  year.  Locality  in  the  United  States, 
as  elsewhere,  in  great  measure  determines 
the  character  of  the  climate ;  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  modifying  influence  of  the  ocean 
is  recognised,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate 
much  remedied.  Inland,  beyond  the  mount- 
ains, and  throughout  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  climate  is  purely  that 
of  latitude,  and  subject  to  exact  seasonal 
influences  ;  while  the  lake  region  again  is 
modified  by  the  near  vicinity  of  those  large 
inland  seas.  The  region  skirting  the  Pacific, 
from  the  49th  parallel  to  San  Diego,  has  a 
climate  peculiarly  mild;  the  winters  are 
neither  long  nor  severe,  nor  the  summers 
of  any  peculiar  heat.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  general  character  of  the  climate 
is  "  inconstancy."  Even  the  Indians  com- 
plain of  the  sudden  variations  of  the  tem- 
perature. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  as  abundant  as  various.  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  States,  iron 
and  anthracite  form  the  great  staples,  and 
vast  beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  in 
almost  all  the  Western  States.  Copper 
abounds  especially  in  the  North-western 
States,  and  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior ; 
vast  boulders  of  copper,  some  tons  in  weight, 
have  been  found  in  the  Wisconsin  region, 
and  such  has  of  late  years  been  the  activity 
of  mining  operations,  that  the  market  has 
been  almost  entirely  supplied  with  these 
metals  from  the  west.  The  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  are  inexhaustible. 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  whole  north-west,  produce  salt  in  abund- 
ance; and  in  Utah  territory  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  its  valley  contain  salt  sufficient 
(says  an  American  writer)  to  preserve,  if 
salt  will  preserve  it,  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  to  the  crack  of  doom.l 


i  The  Book  of  the  World.    By  R.   S.   Fisher,      M.  D.  (New  York  ;   1352.) 


The  United  States,  indeed,  possess  mines 
of  every  metal  or  mineral  known  to  the 
arts.  California  has  surpassed  all  other 
mineral  regions  (Australia,  perhaps,  alone 
excepted)  in  the  abundance  of  its  gold, 
quicksilver,  and  other  minerals;  and  gold 
is  mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  New 
Mexico  and  the  neighbouring  regions  like- 
wise abound  in  the  pi-ecious  metals.  With 
regard  to  marbles,  building-stones,  slates, 
clays  for  brick  or  pottery,  no  country  is 
better  supplied.  New  England  rests  on 
a  bed  of  granite  and  marble ;  the  Middle 
States  overlie  sandstone  and  freestone  bases, 
and  most  part  of  the  Ohio  region  has  a 
foundation  of  limestone.  The  coal-mines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  more  fully  referred 
to  hereafter,  are  of  immense  value.  Granite 
pervades  the  whole  country  from  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Such 
resources  are  of  incalculable  value  to  a  state, 
and  have  ever  been  the  staples  of  natural 
wealth. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  the  United  States 
include  all — or  very  nearly  all — those  men- 
tioned in  a  prior  section  as  belonging  to 
the  northern  half  of  the  New  World. 


SECTION    II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions. — The  United  States  were  origin- 
ally thirteen  in  number.  Since  the  period 
when  they  first  became  an  independent 
nation,  (a.  d.  1776,)  the  number  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  Union  now  em- 
braces thirty-one  distinct  States,  besides 
seven  territorial  governments,  and  a  tract 
of  country  known  as  the  Indian  territory, 
which  is  as  yet  unoccupied  (or  only  occupied 
in  a  very  limited  degree)  by  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  States  are  divided — with  reference  to 
their  respective  geographical  positions  — 
into  North-eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  West- 
ern, and  South-western.  The  States  that 
are  comprised  within  the  three  former  of 
these  divisions  (embracing  16  of  the  number) 
lie  along,  or  adjacent  to,  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  are  chiefly  within  the 
drainage  of  rivers  that  flow  directly  into  the 
Atlantic.  These  States  comprehend  the 
older-settled  portions  of  the  Union. 

The  Western  and  South-western  States 
(with  the  single  exception  of  California)  lie 
chiefly  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  situated  to  the 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Cali- 
fornia —  the  most  recent  member  of  the 
Union,  and  the  most  westerly  of  all  in  geo- 
graphical position — lies  along  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific,  upon  the  further  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and 
population  of  the  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories comprised  within  the  Union  —  the 
population  being  according  to  the  census  of 
1850 :— 
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Population. 


NORTH-EASTERN. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts      . 

Rhode  Island    .... 

Connecticut 

MIDDLE. 

New  York         .... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

SOUTHERN. 

Virginia    

North  Carolina    .... 
South  Carolina 

Georgia         ..... 
Elorida 

WESTERN. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Missouri        ..... 
Iowa 

SOUTH-WESTERN. 

Tennessee         .... 

Alabama 

Mississippi        .... 
Louisiana      ..... 

Arkansas  

Texas    

California 

Minnesota  Territory 
New  Mexico  Territory 
Utah  Territory 
Oregon  Territory 
Washington  Territory    . 
Nebraska  Territory     .        . 
Kansas  Territory     . 


32,628 
9,411 

10,212 
7,500 
1,340 
4,784 


46,085 
8,320 

44,000 
2,120 

13,959 


64,000 
43,800 
28,200 
62,000 
53,786 


39,964 
33,809 
55,405 
56,243 
53,924 
40,500 
67,380 
50,914 


45,000 
50,722 
47,151 
46,431 
52,198 
237,321 

188,981 

83,000 
210,744 
187,923 
175,000 
110,000 
335,000 
120,000 


583,000 
318,000 
314,000 
995,000 
147,000 
371,000 


3,098,000 
489,000 
2,312,000 
91,000 
583,000 
52,000 


1,421,000 

868,000 
668,000 
906,000 
87,000 


1,980,000 
988,000 
851,000 
398,000 
305,000 
982,000 
682,000 
192,000 


1,003,000 
772,000 
606,000 
518,000 
210,000 
213,000 

200,000 

6,077 
61,000 
19,000 
13,000 


132 
109 


0*10 
007 


The  total  area  of  the  settled  portions  of 
the  United  States  is  therefore  upwards  of 
2,700,000  square  miles. 


1.  The  five  North -Eastern  States  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  surface  of  New  England  is  infinitely 
varied.  Mountain  ranges,  bold  spurs  and 
sol  tary  eminences,  rising  from  the  moderate 
elevation  of  the  New-Haven  bluffs  to  the 
lofty  grandeur  of  Mount  Washington,  are 
everywhere  dispersed.    The  land  sweils  in 


beautiful  undulations,  and  the  valleys, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  are  numerous 
and  attractive  in  feature.  Few  countries 
are  better  watered ;  rivers,  brooks,  and  mill- 
streams,  traverse  the  valleys,  forming  in 
many  cases  a  succession  of  cascades.  To 
the  mill-power  afforded  by  these,  New 
England  owes  much  of  its  greatness.  Numer- 
ous lakes  are  found  too  in  the  landscape,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  cheerful  than  the 
aspect  they  impart.  Such  is  the  interior. 
The  coasts' are  bold  and  rocky,  but  every- 
where indented  with  inlets  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  which  afford  almost  every  town 
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lying  near  the  sea  the  conveniences  of  com- 
merce. Portsmouth,  Boston,  and  Newport 
harbours  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
But  with  regard  to  climate  and  soil,  the  re- 
gion is  unblessed.  Extremes  press  upon 
extremes,  winter  upon  summer,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  24  hours  the  colds  of  Lapland 
and  the  heats  of  the  tropics  may  be  expe- 
rienced: with  little  exception,  the  lands 
are  sterile,  and  require  the  persistent  toil  of 
man  to  make  them  yield  their  fruits.  Yet 
the  New  England  farmer  is  prosperous,  and 
his  lands  are  the  best  cultivated  of  any  in 
the  United  States. 

New  England,  however,  is  more  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  in  its  industry 
than  it  is  agricultural.  Here  is  the  great 
workshop  of  the  Union,  and  the  centre  of  a 
vast  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Its 
internal  trade  and  transportation  are  equally 
magnificent.  Its  railroads  interlace  in  every 
section,  and  extend  beyond  the  State  for 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  character  of  the  New-Englander  is 
solid,  and  his  endeavours  are  guided  by  prin- 
ciple. Religion  and  education  he  fosters 
as  the  source  of  all  his  welfare  in  life,  and, 
armed  with  these,  he  fears  not  whatever 
may  oppose.  As  a  young  giant  he  grapples 
with  his  destiny,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
toils  only  looks  to  the  end.  It  is  men  with 
such  characters  that  have  developed  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  subdued  the 
sterile  soils  and  barren  mountains,  the 
rivers,  and  even  the  elements,  to  their  will 
and  purpose. — (Fisher.) 

The  State  of  Maine  occupies  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Union.  Its  surface  is 
diversified  and  generally  uneven,  but  rarely 
mountainous.  The  highest  points  of  land, 
however,  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
province,  rise  to  upwards  of  5000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Penobscot  and  Kennebec 
rivers— both  having  southerly  courses — 
are  its  two  principal  streams.  Lakes  are 
numerous,  the  largest — Moosehead  Lake — 
being  50  miles  in  length.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  settled  within  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  portions  of  the  State,  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  northern  portions 
being  as  yet  a  mere  wilderness— scarcely 
less  so  than  when  first  trod  by  the  white 
man. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  promi- 
nent branches  of  industry  in  this  State. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  population  de- 
rive their  support  from  the  former  pursuit. 
Mining  and  manufactures  are  only  inci- 
dental occupations.  Considerable  numbers 
of  persons  are  engaged  in  navigation  and 
the  fisheries. 

The  town  of  Augusta,  (8000  inhabitants,) 
on  the  Kennebec  river,  is  the  political  ca- 
pital of  the  State,  but  both  Portland  and 
Bangor  are  places  of  larger  extent.  Port- 
land, (27,000  inhabitants,)  seated  on  an  ele- 
vated peninsula,  upon  the  shore  of  Casco 
Bay,  possesses  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  Union.  Bangor  (14,000  in- 
habitants) is  a  commercial  city,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Penobscot,  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea. 


New  Hampshihe  lies  to  the  W.  and  S.TV. 
of  Maine.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
borders  on  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it  has 
a  sea-coast  of  not  more  than  18  miles  in 
length.  Extensive  salt-marshes  line  this 
tract  of  coast,  and  for  20  or  30  miles  inland 
the  country  is  generally  level,  or  only  diver- 
sified by  small  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond, 
the  hills  increase  in  elevation,  and  towards 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State  rise  into 
high  mountains — amongst  which  the  group 
of  the  White  Mountains  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  tract  of  country  embraces 
natural  beauties  of  the  most  striking  and 
varied  character.  Mount  Washington,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  White  Mountains, 
rises  to  6225  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  bare  tops  of  the  White  Mountains 
are  generally  covered  with  snow  from  the 
close  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
snows  of  winter  are  principally  melted 
away  at  the  beginning  of  June,  leaving  here 
and  there  large  drifted  patches,  which  gener- 
ally remain  a  few  weeks  longer  ;  and  some- 
times a  few  of  them  even  endure  until  the 
beginning  of  August.  They  are  occasionally 
almost  white  with  new-fallen  snow  or  sleet 
in  July  and  August,  and  fresh  heavy  snows 
sometimes  fall  in  May  and  June.  The 
summer  heat  of  the  day,  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington ,  is  generally  about  20°  of 
Fahrenheit  less  than  that  of  the  country  at 
the  base,  which,  during  the  extreme  heats 
of  summer,  sometimes  rises  to  90°. 

The  rock  of  the  White  Mountains  is  grey 
granite,  but  the  higher  bare  summits  con- 
sist of  large,  loose,  rugged  rocks  of  mica 
slate,  of  dark  colour  and  exceedingly  rough 
surface.  These  rocks  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  various  lichens,  whose  prevail- 
ing colour  is  black,  mixed  with  the  yellow 
of  the  beautiful  geographic  lichen,  which  is 
very  general  and  abundant.  In  the  spaces 
between  the  rocks  there  grows  a  coarse 
Alpine  grassy  sedge,  mixed  with  various 
lichens  and  mosses. 

The  sides  and  base  of  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest  of 
the  trees  of  the  country,  and  the  ground 
beneath  their  shade  is  ornamented  with  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  northern  woods, 
and  deeply  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of 
mosses.  In  the  lower  region  are  the  sugar- 
maple,  with  its  broad  angular  leaves,  chang- 
ing early  in  autumn — when  every  leaf  be- 
comes a  flower,  scarlet  or  crimson,  or  of 
various  brown  and  yellow  hue— the  yellow 
birch,  the  beech,  and  the  white  birch.  Mixed 
with  these  are  a  frequent  but  less  abundant 
growth  of  black  spruces  and  balsam  firs, 
with  the  striped  maple,  the  mountain  ash, 
the  aspen  poplars,  the  hemlock,  and  the 
white  pine.  Higher  up,  the  spruce  and  fir 
become  the  prevailing  growth,  with  the  yel- 
low and  white  birch,  gradually  growing 
smaller  as  they  ascend,  until  the  dwarf  firs, 
closely  interwoven  together  and  only  a  few 
feet  high,  form  a  dense  and  almost  impene- 
trable hedge.  Above  this  hedge  of  dwarf 
trees,  which  reach  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  scattered  fir 
and  spruce  bushes,  shrinking  from  the  cold 
mountain  wind,  and  clinging  to  the  ground 
in  sheltered  hollows  by  tlie  side  of  the  rocks, 
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with  similar  bushes  of  white  and  yellow 
birch,  which  reach  almost  a  thousand  feet 
higher.  Above,  are  only  Alpine  plants, 
mosses,  and  lichens. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, the  view  on  all  sides  is  of  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  mountain-ridges  and  peaks — an  in- 
finite sea  of  mountains,  broken  only  here  and 
there  by  the  brown  spaces  of  the  cleared  set- 
tlements, and  by  the  gleaming  waters  of  dis- 
tant lakes.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
Atlantic.  To  the  south-  eastward,  the  ocean 
is  sometimes  distinctly  visible.  (Oakes's 
"  Scenery  of  the  White  Mountains.") 

The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  generally 
fertile.  The  intervales  on  the  large  rivers 
are  the  richest  and  best  fitted  for  tillage — 
the  uplands  for  grazing  and  pasturage. 
Sugar  is  extensively  made  from  the  maple- 
tree.  The  industry  of  this  State  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  but  of  late  years  manufactures 
have  sprung  up,  and  arc  making  consider- 
able progress.  Agriculture,  however,  em- 
ploys three-fourths  of  the  population. 

Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
an  inland  city,  lying  upon  either  side  of  the 
Merrimack  river,  which  rises  in  the  White 
Mountains,  and  runs  southwardly  through 
the  middle  of  the  State.  Its  population  is 
below  9000.  Portsmouth,  (10,000  inhabitants,) 
on  the  coast,  is  the  largest  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  its  only  seaport.  It  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbour.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  naval  station  of  Kittery. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  entirely 
inland,  lies  to  the  west  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  line  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  Lake  Champlain,  which 
bounds  Vermont  to  the  westward,  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  State  and-  that  of 
New  York. 

The  surface  of  Vermont  is,  with  little  ex- 
ception, hilly.  The  Green  Mountains  (from 
which  it  derives  its  name)  run  through  its 
central  portions,  dividing  into  two  chains. 
The  higher  summits  of  the  Green  Mountains 
exceed  4000  feet.  The  river  Richelieu  (or 
Sorelle),  which  issues  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Champlain,  connects  that 
body  of  water  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
canal  of  64  miles  in  length  unites  it  with 
the  Hudson.  There  are  several  good  har- 
bours on  Lake  Champlain,  which  contains 
numerous  islands,  and  is  extensively  navi- 
gated by  steamers.  A  small  portion  of 
Lake  Memphramagog,  which  is  30  miles  in 
length,  is  within  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  State;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  be- 
longs to  Canada. 

The  industry  of  Vermont  is  essentially 
agricultural— three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion being  occupied  in  farming  and  grazing. 
Its  foreign  commerce  is  limited  ;  Burlington, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  constitutes  its  only  di- 
rect outlet.  Rut  the  internal  and  transit 
trade  are  considerable,  and  its  railway  com- 
munication—with Canada  on  one  side,  and 
with  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  on 
the  other — is  extensive. 

Montpelier,  (4000  inhabitants,)  the  State 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  union  of  the 
branches  of  the  Onion  or  Winooski  river, 


which  flows  into  Lake  Champlain.  Burling- 
ton, with  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  possesses  a  good  harbour, 
a  State  university,  and  some  commercial  im- 
portance. St.  Alban's,  Pittsford,  Rutland, 
and  other  towns  in  this  State,  are  all  of  small 
size. 

Massachusetts  is  the  most  important  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  in  point  of 
manufacturing  industry  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  Union.  It  has  an  extensive 
and  varied  range  of  sea-coast,  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  which  is  the  remarkable 
peninsula  known  as  Cape  Cod — a  long  and 
narrow  tract  of  land,  curved  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  man's  arm  bent  both  at  the 
wrist  and  elbow.  A  great  part  of  this  pen- 
insula is  sandy  and  barren,  and  in  many 
places  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation ;  yet 
it  is  populous.  Its  inhabitants  derive  their 
support  almost  entirely  from  the  ocean. 
Nantucket  Island,  15  miles  long,  lies  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Cod :  to  the  S.  E.  of  this 
island  are  the  Nantucket  shoals — a  frequent 
scene  of  shipwreck.  The  island  called 
Martha's  Vineyard  is  to  the  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket :  there  are  several  smaller  islands  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  surface  of  Massachusetts  is  diversified, 
especially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  j 
State,  which  includes  part  of  the  range^of 
the  Green  Mountains.  Towards  the  east, 
the  land  becomes  more  level,  and  along  the 
sea-coast  is  generally  sandy  and  poor.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  Merrimack  river  has  its 
course  within  the  State,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut passes  through  its  western  division. 

The  industrial  employments  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  very  various,  and  comprehend, 
indeed,  every  branch  of  the  national  in- 
dustry ;  manufactures, agriculture, and  com- 
merce, give  support  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  population.  Agriculture  employs  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  is  pursued  with  untiring 
energy  and  skill.  In  the  country  about 
Boston,  the  ground  is  cultivated  like  a 
garden. 

But  manufactures  are  a  more  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  State  industry.  Massa- 
chusetts manufactures  more  fibrous  ma- 
terial than  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  together. 
The  cotton-manufacture  (of  which  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  are  the  chief  seats)  takes  the 
first  rank,  and  that  of  woollen  fabrics  the 
second.  Another  great  branch  of  manu- 
facture is  that  of  leather  goods,  especially  of 
boots  and  shoes.  The  small  town  of  Lynn 
(on  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Boston) 
alone  produced  in  the  single  year  1853  nearly 
5,000,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes!  More 
than  7000  women  are  employed  there  in 
binding  shoes.  Glass,  hats,  salt,  and  paper, 
are  also  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  sugar-refining  is  very  largely  carried  on. 

As  a  commercial  State,  Massachusetts 
holds  the  third  rank  in  the  Union.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  shipping  is  engaged  in  the 
whale  and  coast  fisheries.  One  peculiar 
branch  of  trade — that  in  ice — has  become 
enormously  developed  within  a  recent 
period.  Boston  is  the  great  seat  of  the  ice- 
trade.    All  the  lakes  and  ponds  near  the 
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city  are  put  under  requisition  to  meet  the 
required  demand,  and  additional  lakes  are 
in  course  of  formation.  The  quantity  of  ice 
shipped  in  the  year  1852  amounted  to  nearly 
200,000  tons. 

Boston,  (138,000  inhahitants,)  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts,  is  the  principal  city  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  seats  of  commerce  in  the  New 
World.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  is  one  well  adapted  for  com- 
merce. The  older  portion  of  the  city  stands 
upon  a  peninsula,  which  is  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Long 
causeways,  built  across  the  intervening  arms 
of  the  sea,  unite  the  city  with  its  extensive 
suburbs  on  the  neighbouring  mainland. 
The  harbour  of  Boston — one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States — is  safe  and  spacious. 

Boston  is  altogether  a  beautiful  city,  and 
possesses  numerous  fine  public  buildings. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  amongst  them 
is  Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  early  orators  of 
the  Revolution  indulged  their  eloquence  in 
behalf  of  democracy.  A  monument  crowns 
the  summit  of  Bunker's  Hill,  a  spot  dear 
(and  justly  dear)  to  American  bosoms.  Its 
numerous  literary  institutions  and  the 
general  tone  of  its  society — more  refined  and 
intellectual  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  Union — entitle  Boston  to  be  regarded  as 
the  literary  capital  of  the  Western  World. 

Cambridge,  (14,000  inhabitants,)  only  4  miles 
distant  from  Boston,  is  the  seat  of  Harvard 
University,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Union :  about  a  mile  further  is  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  deservedly  an  object  of 
attraction  to  the  stranger,  since  many  of 
the  greatest  among  the  sons  of  America  re- 
pose beneath  its  turf. 

The  manufacturing  town  of  Lowell,  on  the 
Merrimack  river,  (30  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Boston,)  is  another  place  that  attracts,  and 
repays,  the  curiosity  of  the  inquiring  visitor 
to  the  New  World.  Lowell  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  America, 
which  the  motive  power  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  stream  of  the  Merrimack  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  carrying  on  without 
the  dust  and  dirt  that  disfigure  our  own 
smoke-begrimed  manufacturing  towns.  Like 
everything  else  in  the  western  world,  its 
progress  has  been  rapid:  its  population, 
fewer  than  200  in  1820,  amounted  in  1850  to 
upwards  of  32,000.  Lawrence,  (8000  inhabit- 
ants,) lately  incorporated  as  a  manufactur- 
ing city,  is  also  in  this  State.  Springfield, 
(21,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  western  half  of  Massachusetts, 
is  the  great  armoury  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  possesses  cotton  and  other  factories 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

Salem,  with  21,000  inhabitants,  is  a  flour- 
ishing seaport  town  to  the  northward  of 
Boston  :  it  shares  in  the  extensive  boot  and 
shoe  manufactures  of  Lynn,  which  it  nearly 
adjoins.  Nahant,  about  midway  between 
Salem  and  Boston,  is  a  pretty  and  much- 
frequented  watering-place.  Plymouth,  (7000 
inhabitants,)  36  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Boston, 
is  sacred  as  the  spot  where  the  "  pilgrim- 
fathers  "  from  the  Old  World  first  landed  on 
the  American  shores,  in  1620. 

Newburyport,  (10,000  inhabitants,)  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Merrimack ;  Worcester,  (popu- 
lation 17,000,)  to  the  westward  of  Boston  ; 
and  Fall  River,  (12,000  inhabitants,)  to  the 
S.  of  that  city,  together  with  many  other 
places,  testify  to  the  enterprise  and  flourish- 
ing industry  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. Every  part  of  the  State  is  intersected 
by  railways,  which  forma  complete  network 
over  its  surface. 

Rhode  Island,  to  the  southward  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  smallest  member  of  the 
Union.  Narragansett  Bay,  which  nearly 
divides  the  State  into  two  parts,  contains 
several  islands,  from  the  largest  of  which 
the  name  of  the  entire  province  is  derived. 
This  island  (about  50  square  miles  in  area) 
enjoys  a  delightful  soil  and  climate,  and  is 
the  reputed  "  Eden  "  of  America. 

The  northern  part  of  this  State  is  hilly 
and  broken,  and  the  soil  often  thin  and 
barren:  the  more  level  region,  towards 
the  coast,  forms  a  rich  grazing  country. 
The  industry  of  its  people  is  chiefly  directed 
to  manufacturing  pursuits — chiefly  cotton 
and  woollen  goods:  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  also  invested  in  the  whale,  cod,  and 
mackerel  fisheries. 

The  cities  of  Providence  and  Newport  are 
alternately  the  chief  seats  of  the  local  legis- 
lature. The  former  (with  41,000  inhabitants) 
lies  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
possesses  considerable  commerce.  Newport, 
situated  on  Rhode  Island,  has  a  population 
of  9500.  Bristol,  an  active  commercial  town, 
has  4600  inhabitants. 

Connecticut  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
New  England  States.  It  adjoins  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  west — those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  on  the  north 
and  east.  Its  surface,  though  nowhere 
mountainous,  is  pleasingly  diversified  by 
hills  of  fpoderate  elevation.  The  Connecti- 
cut river — the  finest  in  New  England — runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  State,  from  north 
to  south,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
"  In  proportion  to  its  extent  and  population, 
Connecticut  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
States  in  the  Union,  and  has  largely  develop- 
ed its  resources  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
It  stands  pre-eminent  both  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  as  a  commercial 
State  occupies  the  third  position  in  New 
England.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  leather,  re- 
present the  staples  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  fisheries  are  also  very  exten- 
sively pursued.  About  half  the  foreign 
trade  of  Connecticut  centres  in  Newhaven, 
and  one-fourth  in  New  London. 

Newhaven  and  Hartford  are  the  alternate 
capitals  of  the  State.  The  former,  on  the 
coast,  has  a  population  of  22,000,  and  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  Union .  It  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  liter- 
ary institutions  in  the  United  States — Yale 
College.  Hartford  (with  18,000  inhabitants) 
stands  on  the  Connecticut  river,  50  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Middlctown,  14  miles  to 
the  south,  is  at  the  head  of  the  ship-naviga- 
tion of  the  Connecticut.  New  London  and 
Norwich ,  (both  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
State,  on  the  river  Thames,)  and  Bridgeport, 
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upon  Long  Island  Sound,  are  flourishing 
towns — the  first-named  of  them  a  great  seat 
of  the  whale-fishery. 


2.  THE  MIDDLE  STATES, 

The  portions  of  the  Great  Republic  com- 
prehended under  this  heading  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  the  highest  commercial  importance. 
Mountains,  valleys,  and  plains— lakes, rivers, 
and  capacious  bays — impart  diversity  to  the 
topography  of  this  region,  and  combine  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants. 
Running  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west are  the  Alleghanies, — a  mine  of  inex- 
haustible wealth,  producing  coal,  iron,  and 
other  useful  minerals.  On  the  north  and 
west  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
form  an  outlet  for  commerce  ;  and  the  rivers 
flowing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the 
Atlantic  convey  to  the  coast  the  produc- 
tions of  the  interior,  which  are  received  by 
the  merchants  of  the  large  Atlantic  cities, 
and  transported  thence  from  the  magnificent 
harbours  which  indent  its  shores. 

A  large  portion,  of  this  territory  was 
originally  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  and 
hence  bore  formerly  the  name  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  In  the  older  settlements,  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  still  form 
a  large  moiety  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the 
present  population  of  the  Middle  States,  as 
a  whole,  is  of  heterogeneous  origin.  Every 
nation  of  the  world  has  contributed  its 
quota,  but  none  so  largely  as  Britain,  the 
institutions  of  which  country  find  here,  in 
most  respects,  their  counterpai't.  Society, 
however,  in  these  States  cannot  be  said,  ex- 
cept generally,  to  possess  any  distinctive  as- 
pect, and  not  unfrequently  whole  localities 
may  be  found  in  which  the  immigrant  in- 
habitants still  retain  all  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  nation  from  which  they 
sprung ;  thus,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
the  people  are  decidedly  Dutch,  using  their 
primitive  language,  and  tenaciously  adher- 
ing to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  "  faderland," 
while  in  other  sections  the  descendants  of 
other  nations  still  retain  their  several  and 
ancient  customs. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  the  most  popu- 
lous and  important  in  the  entire  Union, 
and  exceeds  any  other  of  the  Middle  States 
in  point  of  magnitude.  It  is  only  one-tenth 
part  smaller  than  England.  On  the  one 
hand,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
divide  it  from  Canada :  on  the  other,  it 
reaches  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  so  extensive  an  area,  the  diversities  of 
surface,  climate,  and  productions,  are  con- 
siderable. The  most  prominent  features  of 
scenery  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  group  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains approach  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  present  a  bold  and  lofty  face  along  the 
margin  of  the  river.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Hudson  is  also  elevated  and 
picturesque.  The  western  part  of  the  State 
is  more  generally  level. 

1  See  ante,  p  722,  for  some  account  of  the  falls 
of    Niagara— the    most    stupendous  among  the 


"The  lakes  of  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cham- 
plain,  fall  partly  within  this  State — the  last- 
named  almost  entirely  within  its  limits. 
Lake  George,  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Champlain,  (with  which  it  communicates,) 
is  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  natural  beau- 
ties. A  great  number  of  smaller  lakes  occur 
in  the  more  western  division  of  the  State. 
The  rivers  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  form 
part  of  the  border-line  between  New  York 
and  Canada. 1  The  Hudson  flows  from  north 
to  south  through  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State,  and  has  the  city  of  New  York  at  its 
outlet  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Hudson  is 
navigable  for  ships  up  to  the  town  of  Hud- 
son, for  large  sloops  to  Albany,  and  for 
small  sloops  to  Troy  (150  miles  above  its 
mouth,  which  is  the  head  of  the  tide- water). 
The  Mohawk,  which  has  an  eastwardly 
course,  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Hudson, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  falls — 
said  to  be  hardly  inferior  even  to  Niagara. 
The  upper  course  of  the  Delaware  river 
forms  part  of  the  boundary-line  between 
New  Yrork  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  this  State  are 
various  and  extensive.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  cereal  agri- 
culture,and  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Me- 
tallic ores — especially  iron  and  lead — are 
extensively  diffused,  but  mining  occupies 
here  only  a  secondary  position.  Pennsyl- 
vania excels  New  York  in  its  iron-works —  j 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  surpass  it  s 
in  textile  fabrics.  In  other  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  New  York  stands 
pre-eminent. 

,  The  foreign  commerce  of  New  York  is 
equal  to  a  full  third  of  that  of  the  entire 
Union.  Her  lake  and  interior  commerce  is 
equally  immense.  Railways,  canals,  plank 
and  turnpike  roads,  and  navigable  rivers, 
alike  facilitate  this  commerce. 

New    York — the   "  Empire   City,"  as  the 
Americans   delight  to  call  it — is  the   com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  j 
the  largest  city  in  the  New  "World.    It  is  ! 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  at  ' 
the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  with  the  East  [ 
river,  as  the  narrower  portion  of  the  chan- 
nel  which   divides  Long  Island  from   the 
mainland  is  called.    The  city  occupies  the 
long  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  between 
the  rivers,  and  extends  for  several  miles  ! 
along  the  course  of  each.    Brooklyn,  situ-  j 
ated  upon  Long   Island,  forms   a  kind  of 
suburb  of  New  York,  constant  communica- 
tion between  the  two  being  maintained  by  . 
steamers.    Below  the  city,  the  Hudson  ex-  i 
pands  into    an   extensive  harbour,  which  ! 
communicates  by  the  channel  of  the  Nar-  j 
rows  with  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic. 

New  York  had  in  1850  a  population  ex<- 
ceeding  515,000,  and  Brooklyn  of  i>7,000.   The  i 
commerce  of  the   great  American   city  is 
only  inferior  in  amount  to  that  of  London.  \ 
It  is  in  most  respects  a  beautiful  and  well-  i 
built  city,  though  containing  (like  all  large  , 
capitals)  particular  quarters  which  strik- 
ingly  contrast  with   the   wealth  and  sub-  ' 
stantial    character    of    its   general  aspect, 
natural  wonders  of  the  Western  World. 
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The  principal  street,  called  Broadway, 
stretches  through  the  city  for  a  length  of 
three  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  rivals  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  British  metro- 
polis in  the  active  and  bustling  traffic  of 
which  it  is  the  scene. 

Few  of  the  public  buildings  of  New  York 
demand  much  of  the  stranger's  notice  :  many 
of  them  are  of  great  size,  and  costly,  but  the 
sites  are  generally  bad,  and  the  architecture 
often  indifferent.  The  hotels — as  in  all  the 
larger  towns  throughout  the  Union — are 
magnificent  in  point  of  extent  and  style  of 
accommodation,  with  the  additional  merit 
of  moderation  in  scale  of  charge.  The  "  Em- 
pire City"  affords  an  excellent  study  for 
the  curious  observer  of  mankind,  for  in 
its  social  aspects  New  York  is  almost  a 
European  town ;  foreigners  from  every  na- 
tion swarm  in  its  streets.  The  stranger,  as 
he  walks  along,  is  confused  by  the  varied 
activity  everywhere  displayed  ;  an  activity 
that  tells  unmistakeably  of  the  "  go-a-head  " 
principle  which  forms  the  general  rule  of 
conduct  in  the  Western  World.  Foreigners 
resident  in  America  imbibe,  ere  long,  this 
principle,  and  hurry  forward  —  in  every 
phase  of  life — in  company  with  those  who 
are  around  them. 

Albany,  (50,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  Hud- 
son, 14o  miles  above  New  York,  is  the  poli- 
tical capital  of  this  State.  The  traveller  by 
steamboat  or  railway  between  the  two  cities 
passes  (on  the  western  bank  of  the  river) 
the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains. Troy,  ten  miles  above  Albany,  has 
nearly  29,000  inhabitants.  Next  to  James 
Town,  in  Virginia,  (now  in  ruins,)  Albany  is 
the  oldest  European  settlement  within  the 
thirteen  States  that  originally  constituted 
the  Union.  It  was  founded  in  1612  by  the 
Dutch,  and  bore  the  name  of  Fort  Orange — 
as  New  York,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
same  people,  did  that  of  New  Amsterdam — 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  In  1664,  on 
the  capture  of  the  territory  by  the  English, 
these  names  were  changed  to  the  present 
appellations,  in  honour  of  James,  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  the  brother  of  Charles 
II., to  whom,  with  imperial  liberality,  the 
whole  tract  of  country  had  been  granted  by 
royal  charter. 

About  25  miles  to  the  northward  of  Troy 
is  Saratoga,  the  mineral  springs  of  which 
have  rendered  it  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  the  States.  Ballston  Spa  is 
12  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Saratoga.  The  his- 
torical associations  of  Saratoga  are  interest- 
ing ;  it  was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the 
English  army,  under  Burgoyne,  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  American  general.  From 
the  date  of  that  event  (1777),  America  be- 
came virtually  a  nation.  Other  localities  of 
historic  interest  occur  at  no  great  distance. 
Upon  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  (with  which,  by  way  of  Lake 
George,  the  communication  from  Saratoga 
is  direct — it  can  hardly  be  called  easy,  since 
a  portion  of  it  is  over  a  corduroy  road,  with 
its  terrible  irregularities  of  level  and  con- 
sequent joltings) — are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  former  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  arms  of  France  and 


England.  Beside  Lake  George  itself  are  the 
remains  of  Fort  George  and  Fort  William 
Henry,  the  sites  of  similar  conflict  in  the 
great  struggle  for  dominion  over  the  west- 
ern world. 

The  city  of  Rochester  (on  Gennessee  river, 
a  short  distance  above  its  outlet  into  Lake 
Ontario)  has  a  population  exceeding  36,000. 
Buffalo,  further  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie,  is  of  greater  commercial  import- 
ance ;  its  population,  upwards  of  40,000  in 
1850,  is  said  now  to  exceed  60,000.  Buffalo 
exhibits  one  of  the  many  instances  which  the 
United  States  furnish  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities  in  this  region.  It  was  only  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
prosperity  of  Buffalo  is  due  to  its  admirable 
situation,  as  one  of  the  great  outlets  of  the 
lake  commerce,  by  which  it  constitutes  a 
gateway  between  the  marts  of  the  East,  and 
the  vast  producing  regions  of  the  more 
Western  States.  It  is  steam— on  land  and 
water  alike — that  accomplishes  these  won- 
ders: among  7000  tons  of  shipping  build- 
ing at  Buffalo  in  January,  1852,  there  was 
but  one  sailing  vessel. 

New  Jersey,  though  possessed  of  few 
natural  advantages,  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing States  in  the  Union.  Its  extensive 
maritime  frontier  contributes  to  this  in  a 
less  degree  than  its  intermediate  position 
between  New  York  and  the  populous  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  which  latter  Slate 
adjoins  it  to  the  south-westward.  Much  of 
its  surface,  towards  the  coast,  consists  of 
salt  marshes  and  sandy  plains.  In  its  north- 
ward portion,  which  is  diversified  by  con- 
siderable elevations,  there  are  highly  fertile 
tracts,  as  well  as  rich  mineral  fields.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Hudson  forms  part  of  the 
N.  E.  boundary  of  this  State;  the  Delaware 
separates  it  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  S.  W. 
The  small  river  Passaic,  which  falls  into 
NewarkBay,  (adjoining New  York  Harbour,) 
exhibits  an  attractive  feature  of  scenery  in 
its  Great  Falls,  and  supplies  an  immense 
amount  of  motive  power,  which  is  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  the  uses  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  Mining  is  largely  car- 
ried on  in  New  Jersey— ores  of  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper,  being  extensively  worked.  The 
internal  trade  of  the  State  is  considerable. 

The  most  populous  city  in  New  Jersey  is 
Newark,  (38,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  Passaic 
river,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth. 
Paterson,  on  the  same  stream,  higher  up,  at 
the  falls,  has  a  population  of  21,000.  Tren- 
ton, the  State  capital,  stands  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  and  has  7000  inhabitants. 
Jersey  City,  (on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
opposite  New  York,)  JElizabethtoivn,  and 
several  other  places  in  the  State,  are  flour- 
ishing, and  of  local  importance. 

Pennsylvania. — the  name  of  which  re- 
calls that  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn, 
the  holder  of  an  immense  tract  of  country 
in  the  New  World,  under  grant  from  Charles 
II. — stretches  westward  from  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  the  moun- 
tain-chains of  the  Alleghany  system.  At 
its  north-western  comer  it  touches  the  j 
waters  of  Lake  Erie. 
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The  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  essentially 
mountainous,  few  level  tracts  of  much  extent 
being  met  with  in  any  portion  of  the  State. 
In  the  south-eastern  section,  however,  the 
mountains  subside,  and  the  lands  are  rather 
undulating  than  hilly.  The  Alleghany 
Mountains  run  across  the  State  from  south- 
west to  north  east.  There  are  many 
smaller  ranges  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
ridge,  and  generally  parallel  with  it.  These 
are  locally  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Sideling  Hill,  Laurel  Hill,  &c.  The  eastern 
ascent  of  the  Alleghanies  is  rugged  and 
steep,  but  on  the  north  and  west  their  ele- 
vations have  a  gradual  descent,  and  form 
an  extensive  table -land. 

The  soil  of  this  State  is  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  operations.  The  richest  tract 
is  to  the  south-east  of  the  mountains,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehannah,  extending 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Delaware.  This 
part  has  long  been  settled,  and  is  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  tract  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Alleghany  River  has  also  a  very  superior 
soil,  but  is  as  yet  less  completely  brought 
under  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

The  minerals  which  abound  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  have  been  a  source  of  unpre- 
cedented wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Coal, 
iron,  and  salt, are  in  inexhaustible  profusion. 
West  of  the  mountains  are  vast  fields  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  is  used  at  Pittsburg 
and  other  places  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. In  this  region  salt  springs  occur, 
which  yield  a  strong  brine.  The  anthracite 
coal  region  extends  from  the  Susquehannah 
over  the  whole  mountain  districts  to  the 
south  and  east.  The  quality  of  the  mineral 
varies  much,  and  each  district  produces 
specific  kinds  of  the  mineral.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  anthracite  beds  in  Penn- 
sylvania cover  an  area  of  975  square  miles, 
or  624,000  acres,  and  in  some  places  have 
a  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet ;  and  as 
each  cubic  yard  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  one  ton  of  coal,  the  quantity  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  country  for 
ages  to  come.  The  bituminous  coal  region, 
or  that  over  which  the  veins  are  scattered, 
occupies  an  area  of  about  21,000  square 
miles.  The  coal  from  this  region  constitutes 
the  great  resource  of  the  steamboats  on  the 
western  rivers,  and  has,  more  than  any 
other  agent,  tended  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  fertile  lands,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  prosperity,  of  the 
great  "West. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  eastward 
division  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  Delaware, 
the  Schuylkill,  and  the  Susquehannah.  The 
Delaware  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is 
deep  enough  for  ship-navigation  up  to 
Philadelphia :  the  Schuylkill,  which  joins  it 
a  few  miles  below  that  city,  has  been  made 
navigable  by  artificial  means,  which  over- 
come its  numerous  falls  and  rapids.  The 
Susquehannah  is  formed  by  two  principal 
branches,  the  united  stream  from  which 
falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  within  the  limits 
of  Maryland.  Numerous  rapids  interrupt 
the  navigation  within  the  last  fifty  miles  of 
its  course. 

To  the  westward  of  the  mountains,  the 
two  streams  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Mo- 


nongahela,  which  unite  at  Pittsburg,  form 
the  Ohio,  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Mining  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  in- 
dustry of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood  upon 
the  manufacture  of  iron  alone.  Next  to  iron 
and  coal-works,  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  cotton  goods  claims  regard.  Agriculture 
is  also  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  corn  and  live-stock  very  great. 

Railways  and  canals  facilitate  the  internal 
traffic  of  Pennsylvania  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent. By  their  joint  means,  the  mountain- 
chains  of  the  Alleghany  are  crossed,  and  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  brought  into  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  great  lakes. 

Philadelphia,  (409,000  inhabitants,)  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  State,  and  the 
second  city  in  the  Union  in  population  and 
amount  of  trade, occupies  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
immediately  above  their  junction.  It  is  built 
on  a  perfectly  regular  plan,  the  streets  being 
all  straight, intersecting  at  right  angles,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Phila- 
delphia is  a  handsome  city,  and  contains  a 
greater  number  of  striking  edifices  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Union  ;  its  public  institu- 
tions are  also  numerous  and  important. 
Philadelphia  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Quaker  population  of  the  United  States. 

Harrisburg,  (8000  inhabitants,)  100  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Philadelphia  and  on  the 
Susquehannah  river,  is  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  State.  Jn  lies  on  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  western  route  across  the  Alleghanies, 
which  thence— passing  Hollidaysburg— pro- 
ceeds onward  to  Pittsburg,  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  midst  of  coal- 
mines and  iron-works.  Pittsburg,  with  its 
suburbs,  has  little  short  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  been  termed  the  "  Birm- 
ingham "  of  America:  it  is  surrounded  by 
populous  villages,  busily  engaged  in  the 
iron-trade.  Reading,  Lancaster,  Easton, 
and  other  towns  in  this  State,  are  of  local 
importance. 

Delaware,  a  maritime  State,  is,  next  to 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  in  the  Union. 
On  two  sides — the  south  and  west — it  is 
limited  by  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  in  other  di- 
rections, the  ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Delaware  River  (with  a  small  portion  of 
Pennsylvania)  form  its  frontier. 

Delaware  is  somewhat  hilly  towards  the 
north,  but  is  more  generally  low  and  level ; 
in  many  places  swampy.  It  includes  the 
little  streams  of  the  Brandy  wine  and  Chris- 
tiana, memorable  in  American  history. 
They  unite  below  the  town  of  "Wilmington, 
and  fall  into  the  Delaware.  The  industry  is 
chiefly  agricultural,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and 
wheat  being  the  staple  crops.  Some  iron  is 
manufactured,  and  gunpowder  is  extensively 
made. 

Dover,  the  seat  of  local  government,  is 
only  a  small  place,  otherwise  unimportant. 
K'iimington  (14,000  inhabitants)  is  the  larg- 
est town  in  the  State,  and  possesses  some 
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commerce.  It  stands  about  a  mile  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Brandy  wine  and  Christiana 
Creeks,  which  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Delaware  River.  Newcastle,  a  small  town 
to  the  S.  of  Wilmington,  carries  on  some 
trade  with  Philadelphia. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  southward 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal portions  by  Chesapeake  Bay— a  mag- 
nificent arm  of  the  Atlantic.  Upon  the 
shores  of  this  inlet,  the  land  is  generally 
low ;  inwards  the  ground  rises,  and  the 
western  parts  of  the  State  are  traversed 
by  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Po- 
tomac, which  forms  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Maryland,  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
State.  It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  form- 
ing towards  its  mouth  an  estuary  of  several 
miles  in  width.  Ships  of  the  heaviest  bur- 
den navigate  the  Potomac  for  300  miles  up- 
wards :  above,  are  a  succession  of  falls,  as 
the  river  passes,  by  several  narrow  gorges, 
through  the  various  ridges  of  the  mountain- 
region.  By  aid  of  canals,  however,  the 
navigation  is  carried  up  to  Cumberland,  191 
miles  above  Washington. 

Maryland  is  rich  in  minerals— chiefly  coal 
and  iron,  which  are  extensively  worked. 
But  the  chief  characteristics  of  its  industry 
are  the  extensive  produce  of  tobacco  and 
wheat.  As  a  tobacco-growing  State,  Mary- 
land ranks  fourth  in  importance.  Its  wheat 
is  accounted  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
flouring-mills  are  very  numerous.  Ship- 
building, at  Baltimore  and  other  ports,  is  also 
a  considerable  branch  of  industry. 

The  more  southerly  of  the  two  great  lines 
of  communication  (by  joint  railway,  river, 
and  canal)  across  the  Alleghanies,  passes 
through  Maryland.  From  Baltimore  it  tra- 
verses the  State  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
which  it  thence  follows  upward  (passing- 
Harper's  Ferry,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac— a  scene  of 
unequalled  natural  beauties)  to  Cumberland, 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  Be- 
yond Cumberland  the  line  enters  Penn- 
sylvania, within  the  limits  of  which  State 
it  crosses  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  2400 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence  descends 
their  western  declivities  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  at  the  head  of 
Patapsco  River — an  inlet  of  Chesapeake 
Bay — is  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  ranks 
as  the  third  in  the  Union  in  point  of  popu- 
lation. It  had,  in  1850,  upwards  of  169,000 
inhabitants.  Baltimore  has  been  termed  the 
"city  of  monuments:"  foremost  amongst 
them  in  note  is  that  dedicated  to  Washing- 
ton, a  column  of  imposing  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue.  Baltimore  is 
the  greatest  flour-market  in  the  Union,  and 
has  a  large  export  tra  !e  in  tobacco. 

Annapolis,  (4000  inhabitants,)  to  the  south- 
ward of  Baltimore,  is  only  important  as  the 
political  capital  of  the  State.  Frederick,  with 
a  population  of  6000,  Williamsport,  Cumber- 
land, and  other  places,  are  thriving  towns. 

Maryland  is  usually  the  fiist  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States  in  wrhich  the  traveller,  advancing 
from  the  northward,    comes   into   contact 


with  a  slave  population.  Delaware  is  also — 
though  to  a  small  numerical  extent — a  slave- 
holding  State. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  or  Federal 
District  of  the  United  States,  consisted, 
until  a  recent  period,  of  a  tract  of  country 
forming  a  perfect  square,  and  measuring  ten 
miles  on  each  side,  situated  upon  either 
bank  of  the  Potomac  river.  This  tract  was, 
in  1789,  ceded  to  the  general  government  by 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  there  a  federal  capi- 
tal, and  carrying  on  the  general  business  of 
the  nation.  But  in  1816,  the  portion  lying 
on  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river  was  re- 
trograded to  that  State,  so  that  the  District 
now  comprehends  only  the  Maryland  (or 
eastern)  side  of  the  Potomac,  within  the 
limits  of  which  are  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown— the  former  the  political 
capital  of  the  American  nation. 

The  city  of  Washington  stands  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  in  a 
situation  which  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  the  Union.  The  site  of  AVashing- 
ton  was  first  laid  out  in  1792,  and  upon  a 
scale  of  vast  proportions,  in  the  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  flourishing  seat  of  wealth  and 
commerce.  But  the  expectations  of  its 
founders  have  been  signally  disappointed 
in  this  regard,  and  its  population  scarcely 
exceeds  40,000.  Washington,  indeed,  has 
neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  and  pos- 
sesses no  importance  but  that  derived  from 
its  being  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
of  the  Union.  The  Capitol,  in  which  the 
houses  of  legislature  assemble,  is  a  fine 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on 
a  commanding  eminence,  and  is  perhaps 
superior  in  its  architecture  to  any  other 
structure  in  the  New  World. 

Washington  contains  the  residence  of  the 
President,  and  the  various  public  offices 
connected  with  the  general  government; 
but  the  city  wears  an  unfinished  aspect, 
owing  to  the  unfilled  magnitude  of  its 
original  design.  The  heights  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, above  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
are  exceedingly  picturesque.  Georgetown, 
immediately  above  Washington,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8000,  and  enjoys  a  limited  amount 
of  trade. 

Some  miles  below  Washington,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  (and  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia,)  are  the  grounds  and 
picturesque  residence  of  Mount  Vernon — 
"  the  Mecca  of  America,"  as  a  modern  com- 
piler styles  it.  The  remains  of  the  great 
citizen  repose  here,  but  the  neglected  con- 
dition in  which  the  tomb,  house,  and 
grounds,  were  alike  found  by  a  recent  tourist 
are  little  in  harmony  with  the  veneration 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  pro- 
fess for  his  memory. 


3.  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Under  this  head  are  comprehended  the 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  They  stretch 
in  the  direction  of  latitude  from  the  40th 
parallel  nearly  to  the  tropic,  and  are  fronted 
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on  the  seaward  side  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf. 

The  coasts  of  this  region,  from  the  Potomac 
on  the  Atlantic,  round  the  peninsula  of 
Floridn,  to  the  Pearl  River,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  about  1150  miles  in  length. 
They  are  indented  with  numerous  inlets  and 
bays,  and  lined  with  a  large  number  of  is- 
lands and  reefs,  which  render  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous.  No  rivers  of  much 
commercial  importance  are  found  south  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  few  that  furnish 
channels  sufficiently  capacious  and  deep  for 
large  shipping:  as  a  consequence,  little 
foreign  commerce  belongs  directly  to  this 
section  of  the  Union.  The  coasting  trade, 
however,  is  very  extensive. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Some  manufactures,  how- 
ever, exist,  and  manufacturing  industry  is 
progressing  in  the  more  northerly  of  these 
States.  The  great  staples  of  industry  are 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Some  wheat 
and  corn,  perhaps  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption, are  raised.  The  whole  region 
is  rich  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  the 
produce  of  its  pine  forests.  These  articles 
are  sent  northward  in  large  quantities,  and 
lumber  is  an  article  of  export.  In  several 
of  the  States  gold  has  been  discovered  ; 
in  Virginia,  coal-fields  of  a  vast  area  exist, 
and  are  worked  to  some  extent. 

The  Southern  States  were  settled  some- 
what earlier  than  the  northern  and  middle 
districts,  and  in  the  main  by  persons  from 
the  same  countries.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation, however,  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in 
either  of  those  cases. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
there  are  in  these  States  no  town-popula- 
tions that  exceed  5000  in  number.  The 
people  are  scattered  over  the  country,  or 
aggregated  in  small  masses  on  plantations. 
This  disposition  of  the  population  has  a  de- 
cided effect  on  their  character,  and  tends  to 
that  personal  independence  which  is  ob- 
served in  all  their  actions.  "Without  sys- 
tematic organization,  each  inhabitant  is  free 
to  act  for  himself,  comparatively  untram- 
melled by  the  usages  of  society,  and  often 
unamenable  to  its  salutary  restraints. 

Some  few  Indians  still  remain  in  these 
States,  but  the  bulk  of  the  tribes  have  been 
transported  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  the  oldest  settled 
portion  of  the  Union, — excepting  in  so  far 
as  the  original  Spanish  colon  stsof  the  New 
World  are  concerned.  The  tract  of  country 
which  it  embraces  was  originally  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  it  has  since 
borne,  in  honour  of  the  virgin  Queen.  Under 
her  successor,  the  first  actual  settlement 
was  made  in  the  territory,  at  Jamestown,  in 
the  year  1607. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  State  is 
highly  diversified.  American  writers  divide 
Virginia  into  four  regions — the  first,  low 
and  flat,  (and,  near  the  coast,  marshy,)  from 
the  sea  inland  to  the  termination  of  the 
tide-water; — the  second,  from  the  head  of 


tide-water  to  the  mountain-chain  known  as 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  which  the  ground  gra- 
dually rises,  and  passes  ultimately  into  a 
hilly  and  picturesque  region; — the  third, 
the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
proper  chains  of  the  Alleghanies,  further  to 
the  westward; — the  fourth,  comprising  the 
broken  and  undulating  country  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  course  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Virginia  contains  wooded  tracts  of  great 
extent.  The  forest,  near  the  sea,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  pine,  oak,  cypress,  cedar, 
juniper,  and  holly;  above  tide-water,  of 
pine,  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  locust,  chestnut, 
gum,  ash,  sycamore,  and  elm  ;  in  the  valley, 
of  nearly  the  same,  with  maple,  scaly-bark, 
hickory,  fir,  arbor  vita?,  &c.  In  the  more 
western  parts  of  the  State,  buck-eye,  sugar- 
maple,  and  some  other  trees,  heroine  com- 
mon ;  but  the  body  of  the  forest  is  the  same 
as  between  the  mountains  and  tide  water: 
except  that  the  western  forests  are  far 
more  heavy,  more  lofty,  and  less  inter- 
mixed with  copse.  In  respect  to  mineral 
productions,  few  are  found  in  the  first  zone, 
the  soil  being  alluvial ;  the  second  section 
contains  pit-coal  of  a  good  quality,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Richmond,  on  James  River  ; 
the  third  region  has  inexhaustible  mines 
of  iron  ore  of  a  fine  quality  ;  and  the  fourth 
is  distinguished  for  its  various  mineral 
treasures. 

The  grain-crop  of  Virginia  consists  prin- 
cipally of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats. 
Tobacco  is  grown  on  a  scale  of  great  extent ; 
cotton  and  flax  to  a  smaller  extent.  Live 
stock  are  very  abundantly  reared,  especially 
hogs,  in  the  western  division  of  the  State.  * 

As  a  manufacturing  State,  Virginia  holds 
the  fifth  or  sixth  rank  in  the  Union.  Its  iron 
manufactures  are  the  most  important:  cot- 
ton and  woollen  next  so.  Tobacco  and  wheat- 
flour  are  the  chief  articles  exported. 

Richmond,  the  political  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, (and  also  the  largest  town  in  the 
State,)  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  James 
River,  immediately  below  the  falls.  It  has 
27,000  inhabitants,  and  rejoices  (like  other 
places  in  the  Southern  States)  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  slave-market,  in  which  human 
flesh  and  blood  are  daily  exposed  to  auction. 

The  chief  seaport  of  the  State  is  Norfolk,  on 
a  creek  near  the  southern  shore  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  with  a  population  of  14,000. 
Peteisburg,  to  the  south  of  Richmond,  (on 
the  river  Appommotox,)  has  a  like  number 
of  inhabitants.  Fredericksburg ,  Charlottes- 
ville, and  Lynchburg,  are  smaller  towns,  all 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Winchester  lies  in  the  valley  between  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  and 
Wheeling  (celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
glass  and  iron)  to  the  westward  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

Virginia  is  celebrated  for  its  many  scenic 
beauties,  one  of  the  most  note- worthy  among 
which  is  the  "  Natural  Bridge  "  over  Cedar 
Creek,  a  huge  rock,  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
90  feet  long,  spanning  the  river  at  a  height 
of  more  than  200  feetabove  its  surface,  and 
supported  by  abutments  so  gracefully  curved, 
so  long,  and  light,  and  springing,  as  to  appear 
scarcely  more  heavy  than  the  capital  of  a 
Corinthian    column.      The  passage  of   the 
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Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's 
Ferry  has  been  already  mentioned. 

North  Carolina  consists  of  extensive 
marshes  and  swamps  near  the  coast,  and  for 
a  distance  of  60  or  80  miles  inland  the 
country  is  a  dead  level.  Beyond,  the  land 
swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  rises  into  mountains.  Mitchell's 
Peak,  the  highest,  reaches  6720  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  is  a  greater  elevation  than  is 
attained  by  any  other  summit  in  the  Alle- 
ghany region.  In  the  low  country,  the  soil 
is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  with  im- 
mense forests  of  pitch-pine  ;  in  the  swamps, 
rice  of  fine  quality  grows  in  abundance,  and 
in  the  upper  country  wheat  and  other  ce- 
reals, with  hemp  and  flax. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Roanoke  River, 
which  rises  in  Virginia,  is  within  this  State. 
It  falls  into  Albemarle  Sound,  upon  the 
north  side  of  which  inlet  is  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp— 30  miles  long  and  10  broad- 
region  of  inauspicious  name.  The  river 
Neuse,  500  miles  long,  falls  into  Pamlico 
Sound. 

The  industry  of  North  Carolina  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  and  the  great  staples  of  the 
South— cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice— are  culti- 
vated extensively.  Indian  corn  forms  the 
largest  cereal  crop  ;  next,  oats  and  wheat ; 
the  crops  of  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  are 
very  small.  Live  stock,  especially  hogs,  are 
abundant.  The  yield  of  wool  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  State  has  valuable  mines  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  a  considerable  deposit  of 
gold  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies  ; 
but  mining  is  not  prosecuted  to  any  great 
extent.  The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina 
are  richer  than  those  of  the  other  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  deposit  seems  to  have  there 
a  wider  range. 

Raleigh,  (3000  inhabitants,)  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  State,  near  the  river  Neuse.  Newbern, 
on  the  same  river,  has  a  population  of  4700. 
Wilmington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  its  commerce,  has  only 
6200  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  not  far  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  is  very  unhealthy.  Fay- 
etteville,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
stream,  has  4300  inhabitants. 

The  coast  of  South  Carolina  is  lined  with 
a  chain  of  fine  islands,  between  which  and 
the  continental  shore  there  is  convenient 
navigation.  The  mainland  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  country. 
The  low  country  extends  80  or  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  is  covered  with  pine 
forests,  interspersed  with  swamps  and 
marshes,  having  a  rich  soil.  Succeeding 
this  region  is  an  undulatng  country,  chiefly 
of  sand,  which  extends  about  50  or  60  miles 
westward.  Proceeding  further  inland  the 
mountains  become  abrupt,  but  on  advancing 
the  country  displays  an  elevated  level,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  fine  country  of  hills  and 
dales,  which  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
State  rise  into  lofty  mountains.  In  the  low 
country,  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  produce  large  crops  of 
cotton  and  Indian  corn.    The  marshes  and 


swamps  are  the  finest  rice-lands  in  the 
Union.  Many  parts  in  the  central  district 
are  susceptible  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  afford  ample  pasturage.  The 
country  east  of  the  first  heights  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  barren  and  worth- 
less. The  soil  of  the  upper  country  is  strong 
and  fertile.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  staples 
of  South  Carolina.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  well  adapted  to  tobacco  and  indigo,  and 
these  were  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  present 
staples  now  engrosses  the  whole  attention 
of  the  planter. 

The  principal  rivers  of  South  Carolina  are 
the  Santee,  (the  most  important,)  the  Pedee, 
and  the  Savannah.  The  last-named  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  State  on  the  side  of 
Georgia.  The  Santee  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  branches  —  the  Congaree  and  the 
"Waterce  rivers.  Upon  the  former  of  them 
the  town  of  Columbia,  (6000  inhabitants,)  the 
capital  of  the  State,  is  situated,  in  the  centre 
of  the  entire  territory. 

The  largest  city  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the 
Southern  States,  is  Charleston,  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  unimportant  streams 
which  unite  in  Charleston  harbour,  seven 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  population  of 
Charleston,  with  its  suburb  of  St.  Phillip's, 
exceeds  41,000.  Its  situation  is  low,  and 
hence  liable  to  inundation,  but  the  locality 
is  in  other  respects  pleasant.  Georgetown, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee  river,  with 
2000  inhabitants,  possesses  some  trade. 

The  topography  of  Georgia  resembles  in 
general  features  that  of  South  Carolina, 
low  and  swampy  along  the  coast,  and  gra- 
dually rising  towards  the  distant  interior. 
The  high  grounds,  however,  occupy  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  State.  A 
chain  of  islands  lines  the  coast :  the  princi- 
pal of  these  are  Tybee,  Ossabaw,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, Sapello,  St." Simon,  and  Cumberland. 
These  are  the  sea- islands  so  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  texture  of  their  cotton,  known 
as  "  sea-island  staple,"  which  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  bears  the  highest  price  in  the 
market.  About  500,000 bales  (each  averaging 
375  lbs.)  of  this  are  annually  produced. 

Besides  the  Savannah,  (which  divides 
Georgia  from  South  Carolina,)  the  Ogeechee 
and  the  Alatahama  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  State.  The  St.  Mary's,  a  deep  river, 
forms  the  border  on  the  side  of  Florida  ;  the 
Chattahouchee  on  that  of  Alabama.  In  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  partly 
also  in  Florida,  is  Eokefanoke  swamp,  (180 
miles  in  circumference,)  which  abounds  with 
alligators,  snakes,  and  swarms  of  insects,  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  uninhabitable  by 
human  beings.  In  the  lowlands,  the  climate 
is  unhealthy  during  the  later  summer  and 
autumn  months,  excepting  on  the  sea  is- 
lands, which  preserve  a  comparatively 
healthy  atmosphere  throughout  the  year. 

The  productive  industry  of  Georgia  is 
chiefly  agricultural.  The  great  staples  arc 
cotton  and  rice  ;  the  former  is  extensively 
grown  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  upon 
the  islands.  Tobacco  and  sugar  are  not 
much  attended  to.     The  crop  of  Indian  corn 
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is  large.  The  manufactures  of  Georgia 
(chiefly  coarse  cotton  goods)  are  not  con- 
siderable, though  it  takes  the  lead  in  this 
respect  among  the  Southern  States.  Some 
iron  is  made,  and  gold-dust  is  collected. 

Savannah,  (28,000  inhabitants,)  the  largest 
city  in  Georgia,  stands  on  a  low  sandy 
plain,  18  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  river.  Augusta,  (9300  inhabitants,) 
the  entrepot  of  trade  for  a  large  district,  is 
much  higher  up  the  river,  below  the  falls. 
J/i7/«7<7e^«e,(4000inhabitants,)on  the  Oconee 
river,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the 
political  capital.  Athens,  Darien,  Macon, 
and  Columbus,  are  smaller,  but  thriving, 
towns. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  thir- 
teen States  that  originally  formed  the  North 
American  Union.  Previous  to  1732 — when 
the  territory  was  granted  by  George  II.  (in 
honour  of  whom  it  received  its  name)  to  a 
company  of  persons — Georgia  was  a  wilder- 
ness. Emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Germany 
went  thither  at  successive  periods.-  In  1742 
the  Spaniards  attacked  the  settlement,  but 
were  repulsed.  After  the  revolution,  seri- 
ous hostilities  occurred  with  the  native 
Indian  population,  the  disputes  with  whom 
were,  however,  ultimately  compromised. 

Florida  constituted  a  territorial  govern- 
ment prior  to  1845,  in  which  year  it  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  ad- 
vances further  southward  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Only  about 
half  of  the  State  is  as  yet  surveyed  and 
occupied. 

Florida  nowhere  exhibits  more  than  slight 
undulations  of  surface,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  perfectly  level.  There  is  much  good 
soil  in  the  State,  and  much  that  is  sandy  and 
unfit  for  agriculture,  bearing  only  pines  and 
shrubs.  A  large  portion  also  consists  of 
swamps.  The  shores  are  indented  with  bays 
and  lagoons,  and  are  lined  with  numerous 
islands.  The  climate,  which  is  essentially 
tropical  in  character,  is  such  that  vegetation 
is  perennial.  It  is  generally  healthy,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lowlands  and 
swamps.  The  southward  portions  of  the 
State,  (little  more  than  one  degree  distant 
from  the  line  of  the  tropic,)  together  with 
the  neighbouring  islands,  enjoy  a  nearly 
equable  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  Florida  is 
the  Appalachicola,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Flint  and  the  Chattahouchee, 
and  enters  the  Mexican  Gulf.  There  are, 
besides,  the  St.  Mary's,  St.  John,  Suannee, 
and  numerous  other  streams,  as  well  as 
several  small  lakes. 

The  natural  productions  of  Florida  are  live- 
oak  timber,  which  is  unequalled  in  quality, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  useful  and  orna- 
mental woods.  The  fig,  orange,  and  date, 
are  among  its  fruits.  Cotton  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  staples,  and  sugar  is  exten- 
sively grown.  Kice,  indigo,  &c,  are  furn- 
ished to  a  considerable  value.  The  lands 
of  Florida,  however,  are  better  suited  for 
grazing,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  swine 
roam  over  its  illimitable  pastures.  Sponges 
of  fine  quality  are  collected  on  the  reefs. 

The  industry  of  this  State  is  almost  exclu- 


sively agricultural.  Cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco,  form  the  great  staples  of  its  pro- 
duce. The  chief  cereal  crop  is  Indian  corn. 
The  oak  timber  of  Florida  is  highly  esteemed 
for  ship-building. 

St.  Augustine,  (3000  inhabitants,)  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States,  stands  near  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  port  is  bad,  and 
its  former  importance  has  hence  declined. 
Tallahassee,  (population  2000,)  the  seat  of  the 
State  government,  is  an  inland  town,  situ- 
ated further  to  the  westward,  upon  an 
elevated  site.  Pensacola,  (2800  inhabitants,) 
near  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  State,  lies 
on  the  shore  of  a  bay  to  which  its  name  is 
given,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Key  West,  one  of  the  many  islets  that  lie 
off  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, has  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  largest  class  of  ships, 
and  is  an  important  naval  station.  The 
wreckers  of  Key  West  are  said  to  be  a 
most  daring  set  of  men,  practised  in  the  task 
of  aiding  and  recovering  vessels  stranded  on 
the  reefs. 


4.     THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  on  the  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi ; 
Kentucky,  to  the  southward  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  Missouri  and  Iowa,  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Beyond,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Missouri  river,  are  the  recently-consti- 
tuted Nebraska  and  Kanzas  territories. 

If  we  except  a  few  insulated  elevations, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  States  pre- 
sents a  series  of  plains,  with  gentle  slopes  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  form  the  chief  features  of  this  prolific 
country.  No  continuous  chain,  nor  any  hill 
approaching  the  semblance  of  a  mountain ,  in- 
terrupts the  vision,  and  the  far  horizon  alone 
arrests  the  powers  of  sight.  Along  the  rivers, 
indeed,  a  few  rugged  bluffs  occasionally 
occur  ;  but  of  so  limited  an  extent  as  to  be 
lost  in  the  pervading  characteristics  of  the 
whole. 

The  soil  of  these  prairies — for  of  such 
does  the  great  region  of  the  west  chiefly  con- 
sist— is  infinite  in  variety,  of  great  depth,  and 
fertile  beyond  description.  Naturally  they 
are  clothed  with  a  strong  sward,  bearing  a 
tall,  coarse  grass,  and  in  some  places  exten- 
sive tracts  are  covei'ed  with  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  trees.  Here 
are  found  some  of  the  most  lovely  landscapes, 
and  for  miles  and  miles  a  varied  scenery  of 
natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of 
gently  swelling  hill  and  dale :— here  trees 
grouped  or  standing  alone ;  and  there 
arranged  in  long  avenues, as  though  planted 
by  human  hands,  with  strips  of  open  prairie 
intervening.  Sometimes  the  "openings" 
are  dotted  with  numerous  clear  lakes,  and 
form  scenes  of  enchanting  beauty.  It  is  in 
these  regions  that  the  bison  roams,  and  here 
the  red  hunter  formerly  delighted  to  pursue 
his  game  amid  the  primeval  developments 
of  nature. 

But  the  most  important  features  of  this 
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country  are  the  giant  rivers,  which,  with  a 
thousand  branches,  penetrate  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  land,  and  carry  off  the  surplus 
waters  to  the  vast  central  trunk  which  tra- 
verses it  from  north  to  south.  "Without 
these,  and  the  vast  lakes  on  the  north,  the 
whole  region  must  for  ever  have  remained 
an  impenetrable  wilderness.  They  are  now 
the  great  avenues  of  commerce,  and  have 
contributed  more  than  aught  else  to  develope 
the  teeming  wealth  of  the  regions  watered 
by  their  courses.  Craft  of  every  description, 
from  the  primitive  flat-bottomed  boat  to 
the  magnificent  steam-boat,  the  acme  of 
mechanical  skill,  bear  upon  their  bosoms  the 
productions  of  every  land,  and  minister  daily 
to  the  wants  of  a  thriving  population,  who 
by  their  presence  and  perseverance  have 
caused  the  wilderness  to  smile,  and  the 
nakedness  of  the  earth  to  be  clothed  in  per- 
ennial harvests. 

Nor  is  all  the  wealth  of  this  prolific  region 
found  merely  on  the  surface.  In  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  unbounded  supplies  of  the  most 
valuable  minerals  exist.  Lead,  iron,  coal, 
and  lime,  are  here  embedded,  and  salt  is 
found  in  abundance  in  all  the  States. 

Here;  then,  we  find  a  country  rich  in  the 
produce  of  the  mines — rich  in  the  great 
staples  of  agriculture — prolific  beyond  com- 
prehension, supplied  with  every  accom- 
modation for  the  transportation  of  man  and 
merchandise,  and  of  an  extent  equalled  by 
few  of  the  great  empires  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
country,  how  grand !  its  destiny,  how 
mighty !  Its  progress  from  a  wilderness  to 
a  garden  has  been  rapid.  Untrod  by  man 
within  a  century,  it  now  maintains  its  mil- 
lions, and  exports  a  surplus  to  feed  the 
less  bountifully  provided  nations  of  Europe. 
Unscathed  by  slavery,  it  is  the  home  of  the 
freeman,  and  its  lands  are  tilled  by  un- 
shackled hands  ;  in  this — even  American 
writers  allow — we  discover  the  great  secret 
of  its  prosperity. 

The  State  of  Ohio— one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  flourishing  in  the  Union — stretches 
between  the  river  whence  its  name  is  de- 
rived, and  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Penn- 
sylvania bounds  it  on  the  eastward,  and  the 
State  of  Indiana  on  the  west.  The  northern 
parts  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  interior,  are  generally  level,  and  in  some 
places  wet  and  marshy.  The  eastern  and 
south-eastern  parts,  near  the  Ohio  river,  are 
very  uneven,  often  rising  in  abrupt  and 
broken  hills.  On  the  margins  of  many  of  the 
rivers  are  strips  of  alluvial  soil  possessing 
great  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the  Scioto, 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  (tri- 
butaries of  the  Ohio,)  are  the  most  extensive 
sections  of  level,  rich,  and  fertile  lands  in 
the  State. 

In  its  natural  condition,  with  the  exception 
of  some  central  prairies,  Ohio  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  Both  prairies  and 
forests  are  still  extensive,  and  the  latter  furn- 
ish an  immense  variety  of  valuable  woods. 
The  climate  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  in  the  States,  and  is  free  alike  from 
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the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  that  prevail  on 
the  Atlantic. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Ohio  are  very 
great.  The  eastward  division  of  the  State 
lies  within  the  great  Pittsburg  coal-field, 
which  extends  over  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Virginia,  its  superficial 
area  being  about  14,000  square  miles  !  "  Pro- 
bably a  mean  thickness  of  six  feet  of  coal, 
(says  an  American  writer,  in  reference  to  the 
Ohio  division  of  this  immense  coal-field,) 
capable  of  being  worked  over  5000  square 
miles,  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  our  coal 
resources  in  this  part  of  the  States.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  data,  there  are  now  be- 
neath the  surface  of  these  5000  square  miles 
thirty  thousand  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  In 
the  ordinary  method  of  computation  in  these 
cases,  we  may  safely  estimate  that  at  least 
twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  tons  are 
available.  Could  we  contemplate  a  demand 
for  Ohio  coal  as  large  as  five  millions  of  tons 
per  annum,  there  will  be  an  annual  supply 
unexhausted  until  the  termination  of  four 
thousand  six  hundred  years!"  Prodigious 
as  this  is,  subsequent  investigations  not 
only  confirm  the  calculation,  but  justify  its 
enlargement ;  for  it  has  been  proved  that 
in  some  counties  the  coal-bed  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  thick.  So  that,  when  the  com- 
paratively small  coal  area  of  Great  Britain, 
comprising  8139  square  miles,  is  exhausted, 
the  inhabitants  of  our  islands  may  be  warm- 
ed by  the  coal-fields  of  America,  which  ex- 
tend over  an  area  of  133,132  square  miles. 1 

Favoured  by  the  abundance  of  mineral 
wealth,  manufactures  have  made  rapid  pro 
gress  in  Ohio.  Machinery  is  made  on  an  ex 
tensive  scale,  besides  every  description  of 
hardware  goods.  Woollen  and  cotton  fac- 
tories have  also  sprung  into  being  within 
recent  years,  and  the  former  are  already 
numerous. 

The  industry  is,  however,  pi'incipally  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  In  the  opinion  of 
American  writers,  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities of  Ohio  are  unsurpassed.  "  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  finest  wheat  country  in  the 
world,  and  for  grazing,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
feeding,  it  has  scarcely  an  equal."  Of  its 
live-stock,  hogs  are  especially  characteristic, 
and  they  are  slaughtered  in  Cincinnati  and 
other  towns  in  prodigious  numbers.  . 

Columbtts,  (17,000  inhabitants,)  the  capital 
of  the  State,  occupies  a  central  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  River.  Railways 
connect  it  with  Cleveland,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  with  Cin- 
cinnati—the "Queen  City  of  the  West" — 
upon  the  other. 

Cincinnati  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  Its  progress 
towards  its  present  flourishing  condition — 
like  that  of  everything  else  in  this  land  of 
"go-ahead"  philosophy  and  practice — has 
been  wonderfully  rapid.  In  1800,  Cincinnati 
was  a  hamlet  of  750  souls,  and  exactly  half 
a  century  later  its  population  numbered 
116,000.  Its  trade  is  immense:  not  much 
fewer  than  4000  steamboat  arrivals  at  its  busy 
and  crowded  quays  are  registered  in  a  single 
year.    Domestic  furniture  alone  is  manu- 
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factured  there  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
and  perfect  mountains  of  bedsteads,  chairs, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  like  articles,  are  seen 
upon  its  quays,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
steamers  for  shipment  to  the  far  "West. 

Sandusky,  with  (in  1851)  7900  inhabitants, 
and  Cleveland,  with  21,000,  are  both  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Zanesville,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron, 
has  8000  inhabitants  and  rapidly-increasing 
manufactures. 

The  north-western  corner  of  Indiana 
touches  on  Lake  Michigan  :  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this,  its  frontiers  are  inland.  No 
part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  but  the 
tracts  that  border  on  the  Ohio  (the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Illinois)  contain  much 
broken,  hilly  land.  The  valleys  of  the 
rivers  present  an  undulating  surface  of 
alternate  forest  and  prairie.  Next  to  the 
Ohio,  the  principal  river  of  the  State  is  the 
Wabash,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  "Wabash 
joins  the  Ohio,  receiving  first  the  stream  of 
the  White  River. 

The  produce  of  Indiana  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, and  includes  immense  numbers  of 
hogs  and  other  live-stock.  Indian  corn  is 
more  extensively  grown  than  any  other 
cereal :  wheat  and  oats  next  in  quantity. 
Maple  sugar  is  very  largely  produced. 

None  of  the  towns  in  this  State  are  of  large 
size.  Indianopolis,  the  capital,  stands  on 
one  of  the  forks  of  White  River,  and 
has  8000  inhabitants.  La  Fayette,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  possesses  some 
commercial  importance.  Neiv  Albany,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  some  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  Madison,  on  the  same 
river ,  higher  up,  has  8000  inhabitants.  Vevay, 
a  Swiss  colony,  prettily  laid  out,  and  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards,  is  also  on  the  Ohio, 
above  Madison.  Neiv  Harmony,  the  scene 
of  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  well-meant  but  abor- 
tive experiments,  is  in  this  State,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wabash. 

Illinois.  —  The  rivers  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Wabash,  —  upon  the  west,  south,  and 
east  —  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
frontier-line  of  this  State,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  the  vast  extent  of  its  prairies. 
Upon  the  north-east,  it  includes  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  the 
medium  of  which  it  carries  on,  from  the 
port  of  Chicago,  an  immense  commerce. 

The  surface  of  Illinois  is  generally  level : 
the  southern  and  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  State  are  somewhat  broken  and 
hilly,  but  nowhere  rise  to  any  considerable 
elevation.  In  the  extreme  southernmost 
portion  of  Illinois  the  land  is  mostly  covered 
with  timber;  elsewhere  prairie  predomin- 
ates, and  occupies  probably  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  its  surface.  Sometimes  long  points 
of  timber  project  into  the  prairies,  and  line 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  points  of 
prairies  project  into  the  timber  between 
these  streams.  In  many  instances  there 
are  copses  and  groves  of  timber,  from  a 
hundred  to  two  thousand  acres,  in  the 
midst  of  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean. 


The  river  Illinois  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  State,  and  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Mississippi,  as  also  do  the  Rock 
River,  the  Kaskaia,  and  other  streams. 

Illinois  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  and  coal 
are  abundant,  and  copper  has  been  found. 
But  lead  is  the  more  characteristic  produce, 
and  the  ores  of  this  metal  which  occur  in 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  State,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Galena,  appear  to 
rival  in  richness  and  abundance  any  in  the 
world.  Large  quantities  have  been  worked 
and  smelted  there  within  recent  years. 

The  industry  of  Illinois  is  of"  the  most 
varied  description — including  mining,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce,  as  well  as  agri- 
culture. The  latter  is  the  predominant 
pursuit — Indian  corn  being  the  most  exten- 
sive article  of  produce,  wheat  and  oats  next 
in  succession.  Live  stock  is  very  abundant, 
and  its  products — as  beef,  pork,  and  wool — 
are  largely  exported. 

Chicago,  upon  the  south-western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  is  the  great  city  of  Illinois. 
Its  history  is  startling.  In  1829,  when  it 
wasfirstjaid  out,  a  solitary  log-tavern  suf- 
ficed to  supply  the  wants  of  the  scanty  po- 
pulation. Wolves  outnumbered  the  white 
men,  and  the  wigwam  of  the  painted  savage 
dotted  the  prairie  on  every  side.  In  1840, 
the  population  was  4479  ;  ten  years  later,  it 
exceeded  28,000;  in  1854,  it  amounted  to 
75,000!  Spacious  stores,  (says  Mr.  Weld.) 
fine  ecclesiastical  establishments,  large  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  fine  houses,  now  meet  the 
eye  on  every  side.  The  situation  of  Chicago, 
however,  exposes  it  to  occasional  inunda- 
tion from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  with  which 
it  is  almost  on  a  level,  and  the  country  is 
fiat  formany  miles  inland. 

Springfield,  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
State,  is  a  small  place,  centrally  situated. 
Jacksonville  and  numerous  other  towns — all 
of  small  size  —  may  also  be  referred  to. 
Galena,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  Fever  River,  is  the  chief  depot  of 
the  lead-mining  region.  Nauvoo,  the  some- 
time seat  of  the  Mormon  community,  is 
within  this  State,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  so- 
called  "  Prophet"  and  his  followers,  its  po- 
pulation sank  from  25,000  to  fewer  than 
1000.  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
witlnthe  Mississippi,  is  a  town  laid  out  in 
the  midst  of  a  swamp,  and  thinly  occupied 
by  an  ague-stricken  population. 

Michigan  consists  of  two  peninsular  tracts 
— one  of  them  situated  between  the  lakes  of 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  the  other  be- 
tween the  last-named  lake  and  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  thus  embraces  portions  of  the 
shores  of  four  out  of  the  five  great  lakes, 
and  possesses  facilities  for  interior  commerce 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  single 
State. 

The  surface  of  the  southern  and  larger 
peninsula  is  generally  level.  The  ground 
rises  gradually  from  the  lakes  towards  an 
undulating  interior,  and  is  mostly  covered 
with  pine-forests,  interspersed  with  prairies. 
There  are  sand-hills  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  some  high  sand  cliffs  occur 
upon  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron.    White  and 
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yellow  pine — characteristic  of  a  more  north- 
erly and  temperate  climate — are  added  to 
the  forest  trees  that  occur  further  to  the 
south. 

The  more  northerly  peninsula  exhibits 
bolder  scenery:  mountains  and  lakes,  plains, 
forests,  and  rivers,  are  variously  spread 
over  its  surface.  The  sugar-maple  abounds 
here.  This  division  of  the  State  embraces  a 
rich  mineral  field,  in  which  copper  of  the 
finest  quality  is  found:  iron  also  occurs. 
Wild  animals,  game,  fish,  and  aquatic  fowl, 
are  abundant  in  Michigan,  the  population 
of  which  is  as  yet  thin  and  scattered.  The 
beaver  frequents  its  rivers,  and  bears, 
wolves,  elk,  deer,  and  foxes,  abound  in  the 
forests. 

Agriculture  is  the  branch  of  industry  gen- 
erally pursued  in  Michigan  ;  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  oats,  being  the  principal  crops. 
The  grasses  are  well  adapted  for  sheep-farm- 
ing, which  has  become  a  favourite  pursuit : 
a  great  deal  of  wool  is  now  exported  from 
this  State.  Lumbering  is  another  great 
employment,  and  Michigan  produces  in 
sawed  timber  alone  150  millions  of  cubic 
feet  per  annum.  Saw,  flouring,  and  grist 
mills  are  numerous.  The  transport  trade, 
by  way  of  the  great  lakes,  is  very  consider- 
able in  amount. 

Lansing,  the  seat  'of  government,  is  cen- 
trally situated  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  State.  Its  site  was  a  few  years  since  a 
wilderness,  and  the  population  as  yet  is  but 
small.  Detroit,  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  its  trade,  stands  on  the 
western  bank  of  Detroit  river,  a  few  miles 
below  its  issue  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  upon 
the  line  of  frontier  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  has  a  population  of 
21,000.  The  other  towns  in  the  State  are  at 
present  mere  villages,  around  which  the 
settler  is  actively  and  successfully  battling 
with  the  vast  (and,  but  a  few  years  since, 
untrodden)  wilderness. 

The  State  of  "Wisconsin  lies  principally 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ; 
it  includes  also  within  its  limits  part  of  the 
S.  W.  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Wisconsin  is  one  vast  plain,  varied  only 
by  river-hills,  and  the  gentle  swells  and 
undulations  of  the  country,  usually  called 
"rolling."  This  plain  is  elevated  from  600 
to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  highest  lands  are  those  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  from  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thence  there  is  a  gradual  de- 
scent toward  the  south  and  west,  inter- 
rupted in  some  places  by  ridges  and  mounds, 
the  latter  of  which,  rising  above  the  gen- 
eral landscape,  present  an  anomaly  in  the 
contour  of  the  country,  and  in  the  un- 
settled parts  serve  as  guides  to  the  tra- 
veller. The  slope  towards  Lake  Superior 
is  very  abrupt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
rivers  are  short,  rapid,  and  broken  by  falls. 
They  are  unfit  for  navigation,  but  possess 
abundance  of  water-power,  which  at  no 
distant  period  will  become  useful  to  the 
settler. 

Besides  the  great  lakes  on  the  north  and 
east,  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones  are  scat- 
tered over  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 


They  are  from  one  to  twenty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  many  of  them  situated  amid  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery, 
abounding  in  fish,  and  having  a  rich  supply 
of  fine  specimens  of  agate,  cornelian,  and 
other  precious  stones,  on  their  shores.  In 
the  shalloAV  water  of  the  bays,  the  zigania 
aqnatica,  a  species  of  wild  rice,  is  abundant : 
it  attracts  immense  flocks  of  water-fowl 
to  these  localities,  and  even  affords  a  nu- 
tritious aliment  for  man. 

The  Mississippi,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Wisconsin,  is  augmented  from 
this  State  by  the  Chippewa  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  both  of  them  considerable  streams. 
Numerous  smaller  streams  run  through 
every  part  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  streams 
that  flow  towards  the  lakes  rise  at  but  short 
distances  from  those  that  belong  to  the 
Mississippi  basin — sometimes  even- rising  in 
the  same  lake  or  swamp ;  so  that  commu- 
nication between  the  two  systems  of  waters 
is  comparatively  easy.  Both  lead  and  cop- 
per ores  occur  in  Wisconsin  —  the  former 
chiefly  in  the  S.  W.,  adjacent  to  the  lead 
district  of  Galena,  inv  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  industry  of  this  recently  settled  and 
flourishing  State  embraces  alike  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  mining,  and  commerce  ; 
but  the  first-named  pursuit  employs  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population.  All  the  crops 
common  to  the  northerly  States  of  theUnion 
are  grown  with  abundant  success.  The 
largest  town  in  Wisconsin  is  Milwaukie,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Before  1835, 
the  site  of  this  city  was  a  wilderness  ;  in 
1850,  it  had  21,000  inhabitants.  Uadison,  to 
the  west  of  Milwaukie,  between  70  and  80 
miles  inland,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  go- 
vernment. Green  Bay,  (at  the  head  of  the 
inlet  so  called — an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,) 
and  other  places,  are  prosperous  and  ad- 
vancing. 

■Kentucky  lies  to  the  southward  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Its  extreme  western  portion  is 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi.  In  the  east,  it 
includes  the  inland  slope  of  the  Cumber- 
land range  of  mountains — a  portion  of  the 
Alleghany  system. 

The  eastern  parts  of  the  State  are  hilly,  as 
also  is  a  tract  of  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width 
along  the  margin  of  the  Ohio.  The  interior 
districts  are  undulating,  and  in  many  parts 
abundantly  wooded. 

The  whole  of  Kentucky,  below  the  moun- 
tains, rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  limestone, 
usually  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  are  every  Avhere  apertures  in  this  form- 
ation called  "  sinkholes,"  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  disappear  into  the 
earth.  The  waters  for  this  reason  are  more 
diminished  during  the  dry  season  than  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union,  and  the 
small  streams  are  entirely  dried  up  and 
disappear.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  na- 
tural curiosities :  the  streams  have  gener- 
ally worn  very  deep  channels  in  the  cal- 
careous rock  over  which  they  flow.  The 
precipices  formed  by  Kentucky  Hiver  form 
in  many  places  grand  features  of  natural 
scenery,  presenting  perpendicular  banks  of 
300  feet  of  solid  limestone.     In  the  south- 
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west  part  of  the  State,  between  Green  and  ' 
Cumberland  Rivers,  there  are  numerous 
caves.  One,  called  the  "  Mammoth  Cave," 
is  said  to  be  eight  or  nine  miles  long. 

The  staple  productions  of  Kentucky  are 
hemp,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn. 
Salt  springs  are  numerous,  and  supply  not 
only  this  State,  but  also  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
with  that  mineral.  Iron,  bituminous  coal, 
and  granite,  are  mined  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  eastern  districts. 

The  industry  of  Kentucky  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. Vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  ex- 
ported annually,  chiefly  to  the  Southern 
States.  The  hog  trade  is  immense,  and  its 
products,  as  lard,  lard-oil,  candles,  prussiate 
of  potash,  &c,  form  a  material  item  in  the 
general  wealth.  Large  amounts  of  wool  and 
dairy-produce  are  also  supplied.  The  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on,  as 
also  is  that  of  iron. 

Frankfort,  (4300  inhabitants,)  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river — a  tributary  of  the  Ohio — is  the 
State  capital.  Louisville,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  43,000,  is  the  chief  commercial  city. 
It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  im- 
mediately above  the  falls.  Lexington,  with 
7500  inhabitants,  to  the  south-east  of  Prank- 
fort,  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  State.  Mays- 
ville,  (on  the  Ohio,)  Augusta,  and  other 
places,  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
Kentucky. 

The  State  of  Missouri  derives  its  name 
from  the  great  river  so  called,  which  crosses 
it  from  west  to  east,  and  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi within  its  limits.  The  Ozark  Moun- 
tains (the  height  of  which  is  inconsiderable) 
run  through  the  southern  division  of  the 
State.  The  greater  part  of  Missouri  has  a 
rolling  and  variegated  surface,  sometimes 
rising  into  picturesque  hills,  then  stretching 
far  away  into  the  sea  of  prairie,  occasionally 
interspersed  with  shady  groves  and  spark- 
ling streamlets.  Of  the  numerous  streams 
which  join  the  Missouri  within  this  State, 
the  Osage  river  is  the  most  considerable. 
Salt  River  joins  the  Mississippi  above,  and 
the  Maramec  River  below,  the  confluence  of 
the  Missouri. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  State  is  varied, 
and  apparently  exhaustless :  lead  and  cop- 
per, iron,  copperas,  chalk,  black-lead,  and 
brimstone,  cornelian  and  other  precious 
stones,  free-stone,  grind-stone,  and  burr- 
stone,  are  enumerated  as  forming  its  pro- 
duce under  this  head.  There  are  immense 
hills,  from  300  to  350  feet  in  height,  entirely 
composed  of  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  and 
yielding  80  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Salt- 
springs  occur  in  the  tract  between  the  Osage 
and  the  Missouri. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Missouri  are 
tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  the  grasses.  Large 
numbers  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  are  reared  for  exportation. 

St.  Louis,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  and 
the  commercial  emporium  of  the  west, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  20  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri.  In  1840,  its  population  numbered 
16,500  ;  ten  years  later,  97,800.  Upwards  of 
28C0  steamers  arrive  at  St.  Louis  annually, 


conveying  to  and  fro  vast  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise. This  city  is  the  chief  depot  of  the 
American  Fur  Company. 

Jefferson  city,  (3700  inhabitants,)  the  State 
capital,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
above  the  junction  of  the  Osage  river.  St. 
Charles,  (4000  inhabitants,')  the  former  capi- 
tal, is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  river, 
lower  down,  The  town  of  Independence, 
near  the  western  border  of  the  State,  is  the 
starting-point  or  rendezvous  for  the  Santa 
Fe  traders  and  emigrants  to  Oregon.  Mis- 
souri originally  formed  a  part  of  the  exten- 
sive territory  of  Louisiana.  It  became  an 
independent  member  of  the  Union  in  1821. 

Iowa — only  constituted  a  State  in  1816, 
and  scarcely  yet  escaped  from  the  wilderness 
— embraces  a  fine  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers, 
which  form  its  eastern  and  western  bound- 
aries. Its  general  features  are  varied,  with- 
out being  mountainous  or  even  hilly.  A  mo- 
derately-elevated plateau  extends' through 
the  middle  portions  of  the  State,  dividing 
the  streams  that  flow  respectively  to  the 
great  rivers  on  either  hand.  The  margins 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  are  thickly  tim- 
bered, but  the  rest  of  the  State  is  open 
prairie,  with  alternations  of  woodland  of 
some  extent,  which  diversify  and  enliven 
the  scenery.  The  varieties  of  the  prairie 
land  are  endless  :  some  are  level  and  others 
rolling  ;  some  clothed  in  thick  grass,  suitable 
for  graziug-farms,  while  hazel  thickets  and 
sassafras  shrubs  invest  others  with  a  peren- 
nial verdure,  and  in  spring  and  summer  they 
are  superbly  decorated  with  flowers.  The 
soil  of  Iowa  is  uniformly  good,  being  of  a 
rich  black  mould ;  in  the  prairies  this  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  sandy  loam,  and 
sometimes  with  red  clay  and  gravel. 

The  buffalo,  which  formerly  roamed  over 
the  flowery  prairie,  is  now  almost  extinct ; 
but  the  elk,  though  diminished  in  numbers, 
is  still  hunted  in  the  recesses  of  the  State. 
Panthers  and  wild  cats  are  sometimes  seen, 
and  the  grey  wolf  still  lurks  about  the  re- 
moter settlements.  The  common  prairie  wolf 
is  a  denizen  of  these  regions,  and  proves 
mischievous  among  the  sheep  and  hogs.  In 
the  wooded  districts  the  black  bear  is  found. 
Foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  gophars,  porcu- 
pines, and  squirrels  of  various  kinds,  are 
also  numerous.  The  otter  and  bear  still  in- 
habit the  unsettled  parts  about  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  Deer  are  also  numerous — their 
flesh  affording  food,  and  their  skins  cloth- 
ing, to  the  pioneer  of  the  wilderness. 

The  lead  mines  of  Iowa  are  already  of 
great  value,  and  their  capabilities  of  produce 
seem  boundless.  Zinc  also  occurs  in  rich 
abundance.  Iron-ore  is  likewise  plentifully 
distributed.  The  mineral  region  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  State,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dubuque,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

The  industry  of  Iowa  is,  however,  as  yet 
strictly  agricultural.  Tobacco  is  successfully 
grown  on  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  (an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,) 
and  the  castor-oil  plant  succeeds  in  the  same 
region.  u"Wool-growing  is  very  profitably 
pursued,  as  also  is  the  rearing  of  hogs. 
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Iowa  City,  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
State,  stands  on  the  river  Iowa,  which  joins 
the  Mississippi.  This  place  was  a  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Indians  up  to  1839.  Dubuque, 
Burlington,  and  several  other  places,  are 
thriving,  and  give  promise  of  future  im- 
portance. 


5.  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 

The  South-Western  states  comprehend 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  They  embrace  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  The  whole  of  this  region, 
excepting  the  State  of  Texas,  lies  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  watered 
principally  by  the  tributaries  flowing  into 
that  mighty  stream.  Texas  is  geographi- 
cally separate  from  the  central  valley,  and 
has  a  distinct  river-system.  All  the  States 
that  are  included  within  this  section  of  the 
Union  are  rich  in  the  peculiar  staples  of  the 
South. 

The  institutions  of  the  South- Western 
States  possess  a  general  resemblance,  and 
slavery,  in.  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  com- 
mon to  all.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  settlements  along  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  found  these  States 
a  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  the  savage 
Indian  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 
The  rapid  increase  in  their  population,  and 
the  immense  wealth  that  has  been  deve- 
loped in  so  short  a  period,  have  excited  ad- 
miration. Yet  in  these  respects  they  can- 
not compare  with  the  progress  of  the  new 
States  in  the  north-west,  free  as  the  latter 
happily  are  from  the  stain  of  slavery. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  whole  region 
included  in  these  States  were  French- 
men, either  from  Canada  or  otherwise. 
The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
ceded  by  Fiance  to  England  in  1763,  and 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  Louisiana  purchase, 
in  1803,  gave  to  the  United  States  all  the 
lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Spanish 
boundary ;  and  Texas  was  voluntarily  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  in  18-15.  There 
is  yet  an  immense  unoccupied  territory  to 
the  west,  es  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  also  formed  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase. 

Tennessee,  prior  to  1790  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  is  now  the  most  populous  and 
thickly-settled  of  the  South- Western  States. 
The  Cumberland  Mountains — a  portion  of 
the  Alleghany  system — stretch  through  the 
province  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west,  and  divide  it  naturally  into  two 
portions.  East  Tennessee  is  intersected  by 
several  ranges  of  hills,  the  elevated  valleys 
between  which  are  highly  fertile,  and  the 
climate  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the 
various  cereal  crops,  and  fruits  of  more 
northern  regions.  West  Tennessee  is  chiefly 
level,  but  towards  the  central  range  of  hills 
becomes  first  undulating,  and  then  more 
abrupt  and  elevated.     In   this  region   the 


soil,  especially  in  parts  bordering  on  the 
rivers,  is  deep,  rich,  and  fertile.,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  grazing  and  rearing  cattle. 
Tennessee  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp, 
and  a  variety  of  other  staples,  both  of  the 
North  and  South. 

Like  the  neighbouring  State  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  has  numerous  caves  of  great  ex- 
tent, some  of  which  contain  human  skele- 
tons and  the  bones  of  various  animals. 
One  cave  has  been  explored  to  the  distance 
of  ten  miles.  It  contains  many  vaulted 
compartments,  glittering  with  stalactites, 
and,  Avhen  viewed  by  torchlight,  the  scene 
is  magnificent.  Petrifications  of  various 
kinds  are  found  in  many  places.  Petrified 
trees  and  animals  are  abundant:  among 
these  are  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon,  and 
the  organic  remains  of  animals  long  since 
extinct.  In  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
are  some  very  singular  impressions  of  the 
feet  of  men,  horses,  and  other  animals,  as 
distinctly  marked  in  the  solid  limestone 
as  if  made  on  moist  clay.  Immense  banks 
of  oyster  shells,  of  enormous  size,  have 
been  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  Mississippi  forms  the  western  bound- 
ary of  this  State.  The  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  both  of  them  considerable 
streams,  have  their  courses  partly  (the  for- 
mer of  the  two  principally)  within  the 
State,  and,  passing  beyond  its '  northern 
border,  join  the  Ohio.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  Tennessee  basin  drains  the  elevated 
valleys  that  lie  between  the  Cumberland 
range  and  the  Unaka  or  Iron  Mountains, 
on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee  contains  iron  and  coal, 
with  some  lead,  and  building  material  in 
abundance.  Iron  is  worked  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  sections  of  the  State. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industrial 
employment,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wheat, 
being  the  chief  grain  crops.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  are  staple  articles  of  produce,  and 
both  hemp  and  flax  are  produced.  Cattle - 
rearing  is  extensively  pursued.  The  forests 
furnish  vast  quantities  of  mast  and  nuts, 
and  render  Tennessee  a  highly  eligible  re- 
gion for  hog-feeding. 

Nashville,  the  capital  and  largest  city  in 
the  State,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  Cumber- 
land River.  The  population,  with  the  sub- 
urbs, exceeds  17,500.  Clarksville,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river,  below  Nashville,  is  a 
flourishing  town.  Knoxville,  4600  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  was 
formerly  the  capital.  Fayetteville,  Murfrees- 
boro',  Greenville,  and  other  places,  though 
thriving,  are  only  of  local  note. 

Ala.ba.ma.  is  to  the  southward  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  it  embraces  in  the  S.  W.  a  portion  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including 
the  fine  Bay  of  Mobile,  which  possesses 
several  good  harbours. 

The  northern  districts  of  Alabama  are 
mountainous,  being  crossed  from  east  to 
west  by  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
Alleghanies.  In  the  south  the  country  is 
generally  level.  The  two  divisions  differ 
essentially  in  soil,  climate,  and  natural  pro- 
ductions.     The    north  has    a   fertile    soil, 
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and  the  mountains  and  hills  are  covered 
with  immense  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
elm,  cedar,  and  poplar.  The  central  region 
is  comparatively  sterile,  and  covered  with 
pine. 

Forests  of  cypress,  gum,  swamp-oak,  holly, 
and  live-oak,  diversify  the  south;  the  soil 
is  here  rich  and  deep,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco. Groves  of  orange-trees,  lemon,  and 
other  fruits,  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  af- 
ford by  their  shade  a  welcome  seclusion  from 
tbe  burning  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  The 
climate  in  the  northern  district  resembles 
that  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  seasons 
are  well  marked,  though  never  severe.  In 
the  South,  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen, 
and  the  seasons  are  only  diversified  by 
small  extremes. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  State  are  the 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Mobile,  Both  streams  are  navigat- 
ed by  steam-boats  for  considerable  distances 
inland.  The  Mobile  runs  into  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  that  name.  Both  iron  and  coal 
occur  in  the  hilly  district  within  the  north- 
ern borders  of  the  State,  but  they  are  little 
worked. 

Alabama  is  eminently  an  agricultural 
State,  and  produces  all  the  staples  of  the 
South ;  of  these,  cotton  takes  the  prece- 
dence. In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  cereal 
grains,  chiefly  Indian  corn,  with  oats  and 
wheat  in  smaller  quantity. 

Mobile,  (20,500  inhabitants,)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Alabama,  and  the  great  seat  of 
its  commerce.  Immense  quantities  of  cot- 
ton and  other  staples  of  southern  produce 
are  brought  down  the  rivers  to  this  point 
for  shipment.  Mobile  has  a  good  harbour, 
well  protected  by  fortifications.  It  is  un- 
desirable as  a  place  of  residence,  from  the 
frequent  prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  Alabama  river,  is  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  the  State.  Tuscaloosa,  for- 
merly the  capital,  stands  on  the  Black 
Warrior  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Tombigbee. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  is  situated  to  the 
westward  of  Alabama.  Its  south-eastern 
corner  skirts  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico for  a  distance  of  between  70  and  80 
miles,  throughout  which  there  stretches  a 
chain  of  low  and  sandy  islands. 

In  the  south,  for  about  100  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mississippi  exhibits  almost 
a  dead  level,  covered  chiefly  with  forests  of 
pine,  cypress  swamps,  prairies,  and  inun- 
dated swamps  and  marshes.  Further  north 
the  surface  becomes  more  elevated,  and  in 
many  places  hilly  and  broken,  but  in  no 
part  of  the  State  are  there  any  elevations 
approaching  the  character  of  mountains. 
A  range  of  bluffs  stretch  along  the  Missis- 
sippi at  various  distances,  in  some  places 
reaching  almost  to  the  margin  of  the  river. 
They  are  an  extension  of  the  table-lands 
which  extend  over  a  portion  of  the  State 
into  the  low  grounds  of  the  river,  and  are 
in  general  possessed  of  a  fertile  soil.  The 
low  alluvial  tracts,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  are  the  richest  lands  in  the  State. 


These,  however,  are  frequently  overflowed 
during  seasons  of  flood.  The  lands  border- 
ing on  the  Yazoo,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  State,  are  very  fertile,  with  a  fine, 
rich,  and  black  mould ;  the  pine  regions, 
on  the  contrary,  are  comparatively  barren, 
and  have  a  light  and  unproductive  soil. 
The  great  staple  of  Mississippi  is  cotton, 
but  Indian  corn,  bananas,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  indigo,  and  great  varieties 
of  fruit,  are  cultivated ;  and  the  natural 
growths,  consisting  of  valuable  timber  and 
spices,  fruits,  &c,  yield  considerable  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants. 

The  river  Mississippi  winds  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  State  for  upwards  of 
five  hundred  miles.  The  banks  of  this  river, 
except  where  approached  by  the  bluffs,  con- 
sist of  inundated  swamps,  covered  with 
cypress.  The  Yazoo  is  the  largest  river 
entirely  within  the  State.  It  has  a  course 
of  more  than  200  miles  from  north  to  south, 
50  of  which  are  navigable  ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  most  fertile  and  elevated  dis- 
trict, enters  the  Mississippi  12  miles  north 
of  Vicksburg.  The  Big  Black  is  also  a 
large  river,  falling  into  the  Mississippi  near 
32°  north  latitude.  It  is  as  long,  but  not  so 
capacious,  as  the  Yazoo. 

The  productions  of  Mississippi,  both  vege- 
table and  animal,  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
tropics.  The  paroquet  is  found  throughout 
the  southern  region,  and  venomous  snakes 
are  very  common.  The  turtle-dove,  mock- 
ing-bird, quail,  and  humming-bird,  are  also 
denizens  of  this  State.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  pursue  agriculture,  cotton  and 
sugar  being  the  chief  staples. 

Natchez,  (5200  inhabitants,)  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  300  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
mercial town  in  the  State.  Vicksburg,  on 
the  same  river,  100  miles  further  north,  has 
considerable  steamboat  traffic,  and  occupies 
a  picturesque  locality  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Walnut  Hills.  Port  Gibson,  midway 
between  Natchez  and  Vicksburg,  is  a 
thriving  and  populous  village.  Jackson,  a 
small  place  in  the  interior,  (on  the  Pearl 
River,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,) 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  government.  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  Tombigbee  river,  is  a  rising 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 

Louisiana  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the 
outlet  of  the  mighty  flood  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Pearl  Biver,  which  forms  part  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  divides  Louisiana  from 
Alabama ;  the  Sabine  Biver,  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  State,  separates  it  from 
Texas. 

The  whole  southern  portion  of  Louisiana, 
from  the  Pearl  to  the  Sabine,  consists  of  low 
swampy  marshes,  or  vast  prairies.  The 
tract  about  the  delta  is  one  continued  swamp, 
destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  strong 
reeds  five  or  six  feet  high.  Along  the 
gulf  marsh  land  extends  far  into  the  coun- 
try; passing  this,  the  land  gradually  rises, 
and  here  the  prairies  commence.  A  large 
portion  of  this  tract  is  annually  overflowed 
by  the  rivers.  Five  millions  of  acres,  or 
a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  State, 
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are  subject  to  this  periodic  inundation,  and 
for  the  most  part  unfit  for  cultivation.  In 
the  alluvial  territory  are  small  prairie  lands, 
slightly  elevated,  and  of  great  fertility. 
More  extended  prairies  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  State.  Pine-woods,  which 
have  a  rolling  surface,  are  extensive,  and 
have  generally  a  poor  soil.  Most  of  the 
prairies  have  a  second-rate  soil,  but  some 
are  extremely  rich,  and  feed  large  herds  of 
cattle. 

The  lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  furtber  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  river  depositing  more 
largely  on  its  banks,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  raise  artificial  embankments,  or 
levees,  to  protect  the  settlements  that  lie 
behind  from  inundation.  On  the  east  bank 
the  levees  commence  sixty  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  and  extend  down  the  river  more 
than  130  miles.  On  the  west  shore  they  com- 
mence 172  miles  above  New  Orleans.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  has  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  natural 
growth  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  oak, 
hickory,  black-walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia, 
and  poplar.  The  bottoms  along  the  Red 
River  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  broad,  and 
are  of  great  fertility.  On  the  uplands,  which 
are  sandy  and  less  fertile,  pines  and  various 
kinds  of  oak  are  found.  The  lower  courses 
of  the  Red  River  Imve  been  denominated 
"  the  cotton-planter's  paradise." 

The  staple  productions  of  Louisiana  are 
sugar,  cotton,  and  rice.  Sugar-cane  grows 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  espe- 
cially amidst  the  swampy  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. None  is  grown  north  of  31°  N.  lat. 
Cotton  is  grown  throughout  the  State. 
Rice  is  principally  confined  to  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  where  irrigation  is  easy. 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  more  extreme 
than  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  summer  heats  are  higher,  and  the  cold 
of  winter  more  severe,  owing  to  the  cold 
"northers"  which  sweep  over  the  frozen 
countries  to  the  northward.  The  southern 
portions  of  the  country,  being  wet  and 
marshy,  are  very  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  cities  are  frequently  scourg- 
ed with  yellow  fever.  The  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  State  have  a  climate  that  is 
pleasant  and  salubrious. 

The  Mississippi  throws  off  numerous  chan- 
nels in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  form- 
ing a  number  of  low,  and  for  the  most  part 
marshy,  islands.  The  Atchafalaya,  which 
leaves  the  main  stream  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  junction  of  Red  River,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  these  channels.  The 
Red  River  has  the  lower  portion  of  its  course 
within  this  State,  and  receives  the  stream  of 
the  Washita.  Amongst  the  numerous  lakes, 
that  of  Pontchartrain — only  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  New  Orleans,  to  the  northward — 
is  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  size. 

The  commerce  of  Louisiana  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  centres  almost  entirely  in  New 
Orleans,  which  is  the  great  commercial  city 
of  the  South,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  New 
York  in  the  amount  of  its  export  trade. 

New  Orleans  (120,000  inhabitants)  stands 
on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 


the  sea.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  plain,  in- 
clining from  the  river  towards  a  swamp  in 
the  rear,  and  on  ground  so  low  that  when 
the  river  is  full  the  streets  are  inundated. 
No  wonder  that  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed 
to  the  periodical  ravages  of  yellow  fever. 
But  the  situation,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  is  regarded — at  least  by  Americans — 
as  unrivalled.  The  Mississippi  and  its  tri- 
butaries bring  to  the  markets  of  New  Orleans 
the  products  of  20,000  miles  of  navigation, 
through  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  they  serve  to  carry  back  the 
contributions  of  every  country  and  climate. 
The  better  portions  of  the  city  are  well  and 
handsomely  built,  and  the  suburban  resid- 
ences of  the  wealthier  citizens  lie  in  the 
midst  of  'beautiful  gardens  and  orange - 
groves.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
striking,  especially  the  cathedral  or  church 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of 
St.  Charles. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  are  com 
posed  chiefly  of  Americans,  French,  Span 
iards,  Creoles,  and  the  coloured  races  of 
every  shade  ;  and  almost  every  other  nation 
is  represented  in  this  modern  Babylon. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  occupy  chiefly 
the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  city, 
where  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  ancient 
and  foreign  construction,  and  where  the 
manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  those 
nations  are  preserved  in  their  purity.  On 
entering  this  portion,  the  stranger  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  lie  was  in  an  American 
city. 

The  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  (4200  inhabit- 
ants,) on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
the  present  capital  of  the  State,  having  been 
substituted  for  New  Orleans  in  that  respect 
in  1848.  Donaldsojiville ,  90  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  was 
at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. Madiionville,  on  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
forms  a  healthy  and  pleasant  resort  for  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  during  the  hot  season. 
Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River,  is  the  centre 
of  a  rich  cotton-district.  Natchitochez,  on 
the  same  stream,  higher  up,  was  formerly  a 
French  military  post  of  some  strength. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  comprises  the 
southern  part  of  an  immense  territory,  which 
formerly  belonged  successively  to  France 
and  Spain.  This  country,  in  its  original  in- 
tegrity, extended  north  to  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  was  confined  only  by  the 
Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west.  The  river  was  dis- 
covered by  Marquette  and  Joliette,  two 
French  missionaries  from  Canada,  in  1673, 
and  explored  by  La  Salle,  in  1682.  The 
name  of  Louisiana  was  given  to  it  in  honour 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  1699,  the  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Iberville.  In  1718,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  was  founded.  In  176j  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  Spain,  but  in  1801  it  was  given 
up  to  the  French,  and  Napoleon  sold 
the  entire  tract  of  country  to  the  United 
States.  The  portion  of  the  territory  now 
forming  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  erected 
into  a  separate  territorial  government  in 
1804,  under  the  title  of  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans, the  former  title  remaining  to  the 
country  north  and  west,  or  that  which  now 
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constitutes  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  the  vast  unsettled  west.  In  1812 
the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  State,  under  the 
title  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Arkansas  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  occupies  a  wide  extent  of 
land  upon  either  side  of  the  river  Arkansas, 
which  crosses  it  from  west  to  east.  The 
surface  of  this  State  is  extremely  diversified, 
and  the  soil  of  very  unequal  quality.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  country,  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  is  an  extended  plain,  and  so 
low  as  to  be  frequently  inundated  during 
seasons  of  flood.  In  the  central  districts 
the  lands  are  undulating,  and  in  some 
portions  broken.  The  western  section  is 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Ozarks, 
which  attain  a  general  altitude  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Black  Mountains,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  the  Washita  Hills,  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Washita,  are  considerable  ele- 
vations. The  principal  staple  is  cotton, 
which  is  largely  grown  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. Corn  is  cultivated  with  success,  but 
the  cereal  crops  generally  are  not  so  abund- 
ant as  in  the  other  Western  States.  Grapes, 
plums,  etc.,  grow  in  wild  profusion. 

The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  washes  its  eastern  border,  and 
receives  all  the  streams  from  the  State,  are 
the  Arkansas,  St.  Francis,  White,  Washita, 
and  the  Red  River.  The  Arkansas  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  whence  its 
course  is  eastward  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
it  enters  near  the  34th  parallel.  Steam-boats 
ascend  the  stream  as  far  as  Fort  Gibson,  but 
the  navigation  is  insecure,  and  in  summer 
the  waters  are  almost  dried  up.  The  White 
River,  a  considerable  stream,  joins  the  Ar- 
kansas near  its  mouth,  after  a  southerly 
course  of  300  miles.  The  Red  River  passes 
through  the  south-west  angle  of  the  State, 
and  forms  its  boundary  for  a  few  miles.  The 
St.  Francis  passes  from  north  to  south  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  State,  and  falls 
into  the  Mississippi. 

Arkansas  is  rich  in  minerals.  Coal  and 
iron  are  known  to  abound,  and  both  gold 
and  silver  have  been  found  within  its  bor- 
ders. Zinc,  manganese,  and  lead  ores,  are 
also  plentifully  distributed.  But  the  results 
to  be  derived  from  these  advantages  are  a 
thing  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  when 
the  province  shall  have,  become  more  fully 
populated.  At  present,  nearly  the  entire 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  devoted  to 
agriculture.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the 
great  staples  of  produce:  hemp,  flax,  and 
sugar,  in  smaller  quantities.  Of  the  cereals, 
the  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  the  only  one  of 
any  amount. 

Little  Hock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands 
on  a  high  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  at  the  head  of  its  steam-boat 
navigation.  Though  containing  but  little 
more  than  4000  inhabitants,  it  is  the  largest 
place  in  the  State,  and  the  only  one  above 
the  rank  of  a  village. 

Texas — prior  to  1836  a  province  of  Mexico, 
and  afterwards,  until  1845,  in  which  year 


it  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  United 
States,  an  independent  republic — is  a  coun- 
try of  immense  extent.  Its  area  consider- 
ably exceeds  that  of  France.  From  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east, 
Texas  stretches  into  the  interior  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  in  one 
direction,  and  to  beyond  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  in  another. 

In  so  vast  an  extent  the  natural  features 
are  very  diversified.  The  country  presents 
a  surface  varying  from  the  low  plains  which 
border  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  rolling 
and  hilly  regions  of  the  centre  and  north. 
In  the  north-west  there  are  hills  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  flat  maritime  re  - 
gion  extends  inland  from  20  to  80  miles, 
being  narrowest  near  the  San  Antonio  river, 
and  widest  near  the  Brazos.  It  is  furrowed 
by  deep  ravines,  and  the  streams  which 
course  through  these  are  of  considerable 
volume.  Dense  forests  border  their  margins 
for  a  great  distance  back,  but  the  interven- 
ing country  is  mostly  open  prairie.  The 
forests  do  not  extend  quite  to  the  coast,  but 
terminate  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles 
from  it. 

Beyond  this  level  region  the  surface  gradu- 
ally becomes  undulating,  and  presents  a 
succession  of  broad  spreading  knolls  and 
wide  shallow  valleys.  The  prairies  and 
woodlands  here  alternate  in  the  most  pictur- 
esque manner :  the  prairies  are  generally  of 
small  extent  and  interspersed  with  groves  ; 
the  forest  trees  attain  a  larger  growth  than 
those  of  the  level  country,  and  the  forests 
are  more  widely  diffused  over  the  surface. 
The  whole  region  is  irrigated  by  frequent 
springs  and  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
The  width  of  this  zone  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles. 

A  hilly  region  succeeds,  which,  though  less 
fertile  than  that  below,  abounds  in  the 
grandest  scenery,  and  is  watered  by  in- 
numerable streams.  Few  of  these  hills  ex- 
ceed in  elevation  600 feet;  their  summits  are 
generally  flat,  and  tufted  with  dense  thickets 
of  cedar.  Beyond  this  is  another  undulat- 
ing region,  which  terminates  on  the  Red 
River.  It  is  bounded  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains which  extend  across  the  north-western 
portion  of  Texas,  and  which  furnish  the 
sources  of  the  Red  River,  the  Brazos,  the 
Colorado,  and  other  streams  on  the  east,  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
west.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  some  are  snow-capped 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

Long,  narrow  sand-islands  line  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  the  waters  which  they  divide 
off  from  the  sea  form  lagoons  and  bays  of 
great  extent.  The  most  important  of  these 
inlets  is  Galveston  Bay,  upon  an  island  at 
the  entrance  of  which  the  chief  commercial 
port  of  the  province  is  situated. 

The  productions  of  Texas  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
in  general :  in  the  hilly  sections,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  thrive  ;  in  the  level  and 
undulating  regions,  maize,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  etc.,  are  grown  luxuriantly;  and 
through  all  the  southern  part,  peaches,  figs, 
and  other  fruits  of  warm  latitudes.  Grapes 
grow  everywhere,  and  the  orange  and  lemon 
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have  been  planted  on  the  shores  of  Galveston 
Bay.  The  forests  consist  of  live  oak,  pine, 
cedar,  niesquit,  and  other  timbers,  many  of 
which  are  highly  valued  for  cabinet  furni- 
ture. The  staples  of  agriculture  are  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco;  and  the  cotton  and 
sugar  of  Texas  are  considered  superior  to 
those  of  Louisiana.  The  climate  is  also  well 
adapted  for  silk  culture,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree  abounds. 

All  the  animals  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  America  are  found  in  Texas.  "Vast  droves 
of  buffaloes  frequent  the  whole  unsettled 
portion.  At  the  sources  of  the  Brazos  and 
Colorado  the  droves  often  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  for  miles,  and  are  the 
chief  dependence  which  the  Commanche  and 
other  Indian  tribes  have  for  their  subsist- 
ence. Deer  are  found  in  herds  of  several 
thousands,  and  in  the  frontier  settlements 
venison  can  be  procured  more  readily  than 
mutton.  Mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  are  seen 
in  the  western  prairies,  moving  in  dense 
columns  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  the 
horses  eight  or  ten  abreast.  They  are  smaller 
than  the  domestic  horse,  but  easily  tamed 
and  subdued  to  labour.  The  stampede,  or 
tremendous  trampling  made  by  these  herds 
when  in  motion,  is  often  heard  for  several 
miles,  and  resembles  the  sound  of  distant 
thunder.  Bears,  wolves,  opossums,  hares, 
and  similar  animals,  are  found  in  the  forests. 
Every  species  of  wild  fowl  and  game  is  plen- 
tiful. Bees  are  numerous  in  many  places, 
and  vast  quantities  of  wild  honey  are  pro- 
cured from  the  forests.  There  are  few  venom- 
ous reptiles  or  insects ;  rattle-snakes  and 
moccassin  snakes  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  are  not  numerous ;  and  scorpions,  for- 
tunately of  a  harmless  nature,  are  found  in 
the  western  counties. 

Texas  still  includes  many  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Indians,  numbering  in  all,  perhaps, 
about  25,000.  Amongst  them,  said  to  be  able 
to  muster  3000  warriors,  the  Commanches 
are  the  most  numerous.  But  they  are  in  no 
degree  formidable  to  the  settlers.  Here,  as 
indeed  throughout  the  continent,  the  spirit 
of  the  Indian  has  been  broken  before  the 
superior  address  of  the  white  man. 

Agriculture  is  the  sole  occupation  in 
Texas.  Every  one  is  engaged  either  in  plant- 
ing, grain-sowing,  or  cattle-raising.  Cotton 
and  sugar  are  the  two  most  important  staples 
of  the  province,  and  are  cultivated  along  the 
coast  lands  and  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  principal  rivers.  Indian  corn 
and  oats  grow  luxuriantly. 

Austin,  with  5000  inhabitants,  is  the  capi- 
tal city  and  largest  place  in  the  State.  It 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
about  200  miles  from  the  sea.  Houston,  the 
former  capital ,  is  much  nearer  the  coast,  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  Galveston 
Bay.  The  town  of  Galveston,  with  4600  in- 
habitants, is  the  chief  port  of  Texas,  and  the 
seat  of  such  commerce  as  it  yet  possesses. 
Matagorda  is  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  river,  further  to  the  south.  Goliad 
and  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  are  old  Spanish 
stations,  on  the  river  San  Antonio.  Germans 
are  numerous  among  the  settlers  in  Texas, 
and  form  several  distinct  communities  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 


The  remainder  of  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains  embraces  the 
organized  territories  of  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  and  the  greater  part  of  New 
Mexico  ;  together  with  the  tract  known  as 
the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Minnesota  Territory  occupies  the 
space  between  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  extend- 
ing northward  from  Iowa  to  the  line  of 
the  British  frontier,  and  including  part  of 
the  N.  "W.  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Its 
surface,  chiefly  level,  exhibits  immense 
prairies,  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses, 
and  affording  sustenance  to  vast  herds  of 
the  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  other 
wild  animals  —  ere  long  to  be  supplant- 
ed by  man  and  the  works  of  man,  for  the 
hand  of  the  settler  is  already  busily  at  work 
in  this  region .  The  town  of  St.  Paul,  the 
capital  of  the  territory,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the 
falls.  Stillwater,  upon  the  small  lake  of  St. 
Croix,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Mississippi  below  the  town  of  St.  Paul,  is 
visited  (as  well  as  that  place)  by  steam 
boats.  Pembina,  upon  the  Red  River,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  State,"  contains  a 
mixed  population  of  Canadians,  Americans, 
Indians,  and  half-breeds — an  offshoot  of  the 
thriving  Red  River  settlement  formed  by 
Lord  Selkirk  within  the  adjoining  territory 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Territories  to- 
gether embrace  the  greater  portion  of  the 
vast  space  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  over  the 
Platte  or  Nebraska,  and  the  Kansas,  rivers. 
Countless  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer 
range  over  their  immense  plains, and  dispute 
their  sovereignty  with  the  Indian  hunter, 
destined,  no  doubt,  to  share  a  common  fate 
before  the  advances  of  the  white  settler. 
The  Nebraska  Territory  was  only  organized 
in  1853,  and  the  Kansas  Territory  is  of  still 
later  date.  The  region  which  they  embrace 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Western  Terri- 
tory. 

New  Mexico  embraces  the  southward  por- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system.  The 
great  chain  here  divides  into  two  or  more  sub- 
ordinate ranges,  which  spread  over  a  great 
breadth  of  country,  and  between  the  chief  of 
which  is  a  long  valley  watered  by  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Many  of  the  mountains  rise  to  con- 
siderable elevations ;  those  to  the  south- 
ward of  Santa  F6  have  an  average  height  of 
six  or  eight  thousand  feet,  while  near  that 
city  and  further  north  some  snow-capped 
peaks  rise  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mountains  here  con- 
sist chiefly  of  igneous  rocks,  and  are  highly 
metalliferous.  To  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, New  Mexico  embraces  a  large  (and  as 
yet  scarcely  known)  region,  which  extends 
over  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  are 
various,  and  very  extensive.  Gold,  silver, 
iron,  and  copper,  abound.  Mining,  however, 
has  been  long  neglected,  and  many  of  the 
placcros  which  were  formerly  worked  have 
been  entirely  deserted.    The  gold  mines  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe  are  still 
worked  to  a  limited  extent.  Silver  mines 
were  formerly  worked  by  the  Spaniards. 
Coal  has  also  been  discovered  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  and  large  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum, both  common  and  selenite,  are  found; 
the  common  is  used  as  lime  for  white-wash- 
ing, and  the  crystalline,  or  selenite,  instead 
of  window-glass.  On  the  highlands  there  are 
extensive  salinas,  or  salt  lakes,  from  which 
all  the  domestic  salt  used  in  the  country  is 
procured. 

The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Indians  and  mixed  breeds. 
Some  of  the  former  are  powerful  and  nearly 
independent  tribes.  The  white  inhabitants, 
prior  to  1848, — when  the  province  was 
ceded  by  the  Mexican  government  to  the 
United  States, — were  chiefly  Spaniards.  The 
principal  city,  Santa  Fe,  (about  5000  in- 
habitants,) is  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  this  region.  It  lies  about  20 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Santa  Fe  is  the  depot  of  a  considerable  com- 
merce between  Northern  Mexico  and  the 
"Western  States,  and  is  frequently  visited 
by  overland  emigrants  to  California. 

There  are  several  small  towns,  or  rather 
villages,  along  the  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians;  they 
are  styled  pueblos,  and  the  inhabitants 
Pueblo  Indians,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Indian  dwellers  in  the  open  country. 

The  Indian  Territory,  set  apart  by  Con- 
gress for  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
native  tribes  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  States  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, embraces  a  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Red  and  Kansas  Rivers,  to  the 
west  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  other 
members  of  a  fast  decaying  race,  enjoy  here 
— at  least  for  the  time  being — the  semblance 
of  immunity  from  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ences which  the  white  man  has  ever  exer- 
cised, when  placed  in  contact  with  the  na- 
tive tenants  of  the  North  American  forests 
and  prairies.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
missionaries  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  ap- 
pear to  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  the 
settled  pursuits  of  industry.  They  culti- 
vate their  gardens,  grow  cotton,  and  attend 
to  the  teachings  of  their  spiritual  and  moral 
instructors.  Perhaps  they  may  find  in  this 
— so  some  are  hopeful  enough  to  believe — 
compensation  for  the  wild  freedom  which 
their  too  trusting  forefathers  once  enjoyed 
over  the  boundless  range  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent! But  the  more  peaceful  and  settled 
tribes,  even  in  this  tract  of  territory,  are 
those  that  have  been  removed  from  their 
former  dwellings  to  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  true  Indian,  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  is  even  here  a  hunter  and  a  warrior, 
and  prefers  the  excitement  of  the  chase  or 
of  the  fight  to  the  quiet  monotony  of  civil- 
ized life. 


The  country  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  includes  the  State 


of  California,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Washington— the  two  latter  of 
which  form  part  of  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  formerly  known  as  the  Oregon 
Territory,  the  possession  of  which  was 
long  the  subject  of  difference  between  the 
governments  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

California  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  United  States  confederacy  in  the  year 
1850.  Two  years  previous,  by  treaty  with 
Mexico,  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  had  already 
(within  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  to  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race)  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  world  by  its  marvellous 
abundance  of  the  glittering  and  precious 
metal,  gold. 

The  territory  now  known  as  California  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  region  to  which 
that  name  was  formerly  applied.  California 
Alta  (or  Upper  California)  alone  embraced 
the  entire  region  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  the  Oregon  Territory — that 
is,  from  the  parallel  of  32°  30'  to  that  of  42° 
(or  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude),— and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
The  whole  of  this  vast  tract,  which  now  in- 
cludes, besides  the  State  of  California,  the 
territory  of  Utah  and  a  large  part  of  New 
Mexico,  was  embraced  in  the  country  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Mexican  treaty 
of  February,  1848.  Lower,  or  Peninsular, 
California,  remains  still — at  least  nominally 
— a  province  of  Mexico. 

The  State  of  California  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  two  principal  ranges  of 
mountains,  called  respectively  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  divides  the  region  from  the 
Utah  Territory,  and  the  Coast  Range,  run- 
ning almost  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from,  the  Pacific  coast.  The  main 
feature  of  this  region  is  the  long,  low,  broad 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquim  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  lying  in  the  general  direction  of 
north  and  south,  and  stretching  through  a 
length  of  500  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  50  miles.  Lateral  ranges,  parallel  with 
the  Sierra,  compose  the  structure  of  the 
country,  and  break  it  into  a  surface  of  val- 
leys and  mountains— the  valleys  a  few  hund- 
red, and  the  mountains  2000  to  4000,  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  form  greater  masses, 
and  become  more  elevated,  in  the  north, 
where  some  peaks,  as  the  Shaste,  enter  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  streams  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquim — both  of  them  navigable — give 
their  names  to  the  only  natural  division  of 
the  great  valley  above  referred  to.  The 
former,  which  has  a  southwardly  course, 
waters  the  northern  half  of  the  valley ;  the 
latter,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  im- 
parts fertility  to  its  southern  division.  The 
valley  itself,  however,  is  a  single  geographi- 
cal formation,  with  a  continuous  water-line 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  river-delta  of 
25  miles,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams 
above  their  entry  into  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, connects  it  with  the  ocean.  The  re- 
sources of  this  valley,  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural, are  immense.     Gold  and  quicksilver 
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are  the  most  valuable  of  its  mineral  pro- 
ducts. The  soil  and  climate  are  generally 
well  suited  for  agriculture.  "Westward  of 
the  rivers,  the  soil  is  chiefly  dry  and  un- 
productive ;  but  on  the  east  side  the  coun- 
try is  well  watered  and  luxuriantly  fertile, 
intersected  by  numerous  fine  streams,  and 
forming  large  and  beautiful  bottoms  of 
rich  land,  wooded  principally  with  white 
oaks.  Near  the  Tulare  Lakes,  and  on  the 
margins  of  the  Saci'ainento  and  San  Joa- 
quim  rivers,  the  surface  is  composed  of  level 
plains,  gradually  undulating  as  they  ap- 
proach the  mountains. 

The  portion  of  California  which  borders 
on  the  Pacific,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Coast  liange — the  only  part  inhabited  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold — had  long  been 
the  seat  of  numerous  missions.  All ,  the 
cereals  of  temperate  regions  are  cultivated 
there,  and  the  olive  and  grape  thrive  luxu- 
riantly. Few  localities  produce  in  such  per- 
fection so  great  a  variety  of  grains  and  fruits. 

The  coasts  of  California  are  generally  pre- 
cipitous and  rugged,  and,  in  comparison  to 
their  extent,  present  few  good  harbours. 
The  bays  of  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San 
Francisco,  are  the  finest.  The  last-named 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world, 
not  merely  as  a  harbour,  but  from  the  ac- 
cessory advantages  which  belong  to  it.  Its 
latitudinal  position  is  that  of  Lisbon ;  its 
climate  that  of  Italy ;  bold  shores  and 
mountains  give  it  grandeur ;  while  its  situa- 
tion offers  almost  unrivalled  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  coasts  of  Asia,  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Pacific.  The  bay 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  mountain- 
ranges,  and  only  a  narrow  gate,  about  a 
mile  wide,  affords  an  entrance. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  with  Mexico  and 
the  discovery  of  gold,  the  exportable  pro- 
ducts of  this  couutry  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  hides  and  tallow.  The  Califor- 
nians  were  a  pastoral  people,  and  paid 
much  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  horses 
and  cattle  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Wheat, barley,  maize, beans,  and  edible 
roots,  were  cultivated  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  de- 
struction of  cattle  for  their  hides  and  tallow 
has  now  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mand for  beef.  The  time  is  probably  not 
far  distant  when  cattle  from  the  Mississippi 
valley  will  be  driven  by  tens  of  thousands 
to  supply  this  new  market.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  California  are  well  suited  for 
the  cereals ;  but  the  temperature  along  the 
coast  is  too  cool  for  the  successful  culture  of 
maize  as  a  field  crop.  The  root-crops  thrive 
luxuriantly.  Apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are 
cultivated  with  facility  ;  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Atlantic  States  can  be  produced  in 
great  plenty  and  perfection.  The  grasses  are 
luxuriant  and  nutritious,  affording  excellent 
pasturage.  Oats  spring  up  spontaneously 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  and 
from  40  to  50  miles  inland.  The  dry  season 
matures  these  grasses  and  oats,  so  that 
they  remain  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  afford  an  ample  supply  of  forage.  While 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country  appears 
parched  and  vegetation  destroyed,  the  nu- 


merous flocks  and  herds  which  roam  over  it 
continue  in  excellent  condition.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  has  become  in  Calforaia  a 
secondary  consideration.  Men  will  not  sub- 
mit to  its  toils  while  they  can  gather  a  har- 
vest of  gold. 

The  commercial  resources  of  California  are 
at  present  founded  entirely  on  its  me- 
tallic wealth.  Gold  is  the  staple  product  of 
the  country,  and  is  immediately  available  in 
an  uncoined  state  for  all  the  purposes  of  ex- 
change. It  is  not  here  as  in  other  countries, 
where  the  products  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
arts  are  sent  to  markets — foreign  and  domes- 
tic— to  be  exchanged  for  the  precious  metals. 
Here  gold  not  only  supplies  the  medium  of 
domestic  trade,  but  is  the  staple  of  foreign 
commerce.  A  large  trade  has  consequently 
sprung  up,  and  centering  at  San  Francisco, 
is  thence  distributed  into  the  interior.  The 
whole  world  is  competing  for  its  market. 
Vessels  of  all  nations  have  their  prows 
directed  to  this  El  Dorado.  Gold  is  the  sun 
that  attracts  them. 

Important,  however,  as  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific — of  China  and  the  islands — is  to 
California,  it  cannot  compare  in  magnitude 
and  value  with  the  domestic  trade  carried 
on  with  the  older  States  of  the  Union.  In 
1848,  California  probably  did  not  contain 
more  than  25,000  people.  That  portion  of  it 
which  has  since  been  so  wonderfully  peo- 
pled was  comparatively  without  resources. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  that 
emigrants  thither  have  to  travel,  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  spread  themselves  over  the  hills 
and  plains  that  lie  beyond.  They  have 
been  supplied  from  distances  as  great,  not 
only  with  the  necessities,  but  the  com- 
forts and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Houses  have  been  imported  from  China, 
Chili,  and  the  Atlantic  States.  All  materials 
required  in  building  cities  and  towns  have 
been  added  to  the  wants  of  a  people  so  nu- 
merous, so  destitute,  and  remote  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  supply. 

The  gold  region  of  California  is  between 
400  and  500  miles  long,  and  from  40  and 
50  miles  broad,  following  the  line  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Further  discoveries  may, 
and  probably  will,  increase  the  area.  The 
metal  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
in  the  gullies  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  original  seat 
of  this  metal  is  in  the  quartz  rock  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  there  that  the  veins 
will  be  ultimately  found.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  gathered  chiefly  from  the  surface,  in 
the  form  of  dust,  but  of  late  scientific  min- 
ing operations  have  been  initiated.  The 
average  value  of  the  gold  produce  of  Cali- 
fornia during  recent  years  has  exceeded 
£12,000,000  sterling.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  special  deposit  in  the  rivers  ;  gold  is 
found  everywhere  east  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquim  rivers.  A  great  part  of  the 
immense  amount  gathered  is  carried  away 
by  foreigners,  and  perhaps  not  more  than 
two-thirds  reaches  the  Atlantic  ports.  Quick- 
silver is  found  in  the  form  of  cinnabar  in 
several  districts,  and  is  of  essential  value 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  gold 
|  from  its  matrix.    The  mineral  resources  of 
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California  are  not  confined  to  these  metals  ; 
coal,  iron,  etc.,  are  known  to  exist,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  these  will  be  turned 
to  much  account  so  long  as  gold-hunting 
continues  remunerative. 

The  principal  towns  in  California  previous 
to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Americans  were  Monterey,  (the  capital  un- 
der Spanish  rule,)  San  Diego,  a  port  in  the 
south,  with  Los  Angelos,  San  Jose,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  last-mentioned  place,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  to  which  its  name  is 
given,  has  become  the  great  city  of  the  pro- 
vince, under  recent  influences. 

Nowhere  else,  unless  in  south-eastern 
Australia— the  like  El  Dorado  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere— is  there  an  instance  of  a 
place  rising  to  such  sudden  prosperity  as 
San  Francisco  exhibits.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1849  it  was  a  mere  village  :  in  1850, 
it  had  a  population  of  30,000,  and  had  during 
the  brief  intervening  period  received — to  be 
distributed  over  the  golden  valley  to  which 
it  forms  the  seaward  gateway — more  than 
200.000  immigrants.  Vallejo,  a  newly-found- 
ed city,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Sacramento,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
capital  of  the  State.  Sacramento  City, 
Boston,  Benicia,  Napa,  and  numerous  other 
newly-erected  cities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  and  elsewhere,  give  evidence, 
by  their  rapid  increase  in  size  and  popula- 
tion, of  the  continued  prosperity  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nor  does  the  amount  of  its  gold- 
produce  shoAV  any  signs  of  diminution. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  aid  of  the  quartz-crushing  ma- 
chinery now  in  progress,  the  yield  of  pre- 
cious metal  may  continue,  for  a  long  period 
to  come,  to  be  largely  increased. 

The  Territory  of  Utah,  or  "  Deseret"  of 
the  Mormon  community,  occupies  the  great 
intei'ior  basin  lying  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
basin  is  some  500  miles  diameter  either  way, 
between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  shut  in  all  around  by  mountains,  with 
its  own  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
having  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
sea.  Partly  arid,  and  thinly  inhabited,  its 
general  character  is  that  of  a  desert,  but 
with  considerable  exceptions.  Mountain 
is  the  predominating  structure  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  basin,  with  plains  between; — 
the  mountains  Avooded  and  watered,  the 
plains  arid  and  sterile.  The  interior 
mountains  range  nearly  north  and  south,  in 
line  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  present  in  general  an  abrupt 
appearance,  rising  suddenly  above  a  nar- 
row base  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  two  to. five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  country.  They 
are  grassy  and  wooded,  with  snow  on  their 
summit  peaks,  and  give  rise  to  small 
streams  of  water,  which  lose  themselves, 
some  in  lakes,  some  in  the  dry  plains,  and 
some  in  the  belt  of  alluvial  soil  at  their 
base.  Between  these  mountains  are  the 
arid  plains  which  receive  and  deserAre  the 
name  of  deserts.  The  whole  region  is  more 
Asiatic  than  American  in  its  character, 
and  much  resembles  the  elevated  country 


between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  northern 
Persia. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Utah  Lake 
are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  constitute  its  most  interesting 
feature  ;  the  one  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  the  other  a  fresh-water 
lake.  Lake  Utah  is  about  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  is  itself  4200 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  river  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Jordan  has  been  given,  and  which  is  about 
40  miles  in  length.  These  lakes  drain  an 
area  of  12,000  square  miles.  Utah  Lake 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  remarkable  for 
the  numerous  and  bold  streams  which  it 
receives  from  the  mountains  on  the  south- 
east. It  abounds  with  trout  and  other  fish, 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  Indians 
during  the  fishing  season.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake  has  a  very  irregular  outline,  and  is 
about  75  miles  in  length.  The  shores  of  the 
lake  in  the  dry  season  are  Avhitened  with 
incrustations  of  salt,  and  everything  Avithin 
reach  is  covered  with  crystallizations.  Ko 
fish  or  other  animal  life  is  found  in  it. 

The  mountain-ranges  of  this  remarkable 
country  are  thinly  covered  with  some  varie- 
ties of  pine,  cedar,  aspen,  and  a  feAv  other 
trees,  and  afford  an  excellent  quality  of 
grass,  equal  to  any  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Black-tailed  deer  and  mountain- 
sheep  are  frequent  in  these  solitudes.  The 
plains,  unlike  the  hilly  country,  are  sterile 
— no  Avood,  no  Avater,  no  grass— the  arte- 
misia  the  prevailing  herb;  nor  do  they 
support  animals,  except  hares,  Avhich  shel- 
ter in  these  gloomy  shrubs,  and  the  fleet 
and  timid  antelope.  No  birds  are  seen  on  the 
plains,  and  feAvon  the  mountains.  Even  the 
Indian  is  here  degenerate,  and  the  feAv  mem- 
bers of  his  race  exist  in  the  lOAvest  state  of 
human  degradation.  On  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  their  condition  is  somewhat  superior. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Basin  does  not 
present  the  rigorous  Avinter  due  to  its  eleva- 
tion and  mountain-structui'e.  The  tem- 
perature is  little  below  that  incident  to 
the  latitude,  and  the  warm  summer  is 
scarcely  expended  before  the  beginning  of 
November.  In  the  valleys  a  mild  tempera- 
ture prevails  throughout  the  year,  and  tAvo 
crops  are,  not  unfrequently  housed  during 
the  summer.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  climate  of  this  great  interior  region, 
elevated  as  it  is,  and  surrounded  and  tra- 
versed by  snoAvy  mountains,  to  prevent 
civilized  man  from  making  it  his  home, 
and  finding,  in  the  portions  that  are  suitable 
for  agriculture,  the  means  of  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  The  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Mormon  community  is  sufficient  proof  of 
this. 

Previously  to  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  (184G-8,)  the  Utah  terri- 
tory had  seldom  been  visited  by  white  men. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  their 
settlement  of  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  by  mob 
violence,  led  that  strange  community  to 
migrate  to  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  which  they  only  reached  after  a  pro- 
longed journey  over  intervening  mountains 
and  deserts,  and  amidst  privations  and 
sufferings  such  as  probably  the  strong  im- 
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pulse  of  fanatic  zeal  could  alone  have 
enabled  them  to  overcome.  "Within  four 
years  after  the  Mormons — here  the  pioneers 
of  civilization — had  settled  in  the  country, 
their  numbers  had  increased  to  12,000,  and 
have  been  vastly  increased  during  the  period 
that  has  since  elapsed.  Their  first  act  was  to 
organize  for  themselves  a  government,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Deseret :  in  1850,  by  an  act  of  the  general 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  this  became 
one  of  the  organized  territorial  governments 
of  the  Union,  under  the  name  of  Utah. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Mormon  community 
is  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  situated  to  the  S.  E. 
of  the  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  which 
issues  from  the  Utah  Lake.  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  is  at  an  elevation  of  4300  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  lies  upon  the  great  line 
of  overland  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  States  and  the  gold-producing  re- 
gion of  California,  and  has  hence  been  the 
temporary  place  of  sojourn  to  thousands  of 
emigrants  on  their  long  and  tedious  way  to 
the  latter  region. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Population. — The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  descendants  of 
emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  considerable  proportion,  however,  are  of 
French,  German,  and  Dutch  extraction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York,  and  daily  accessions 
are  making  to  their  numbers  by  immigration 
from  every  part  of  Europe  ;  during  the  year 
1850,  indeed,  little  less  than  half  a  million 
of  foreigners  landed  at  the  various  ports  of 
the  Union.  But  the  English  language  and 
literature  are  universally  pursued;  the 
children  of  immigrants  from  other  nations 
soon  lose  their  national  peculiarities,  lan- 


guage, and  character,  by  intermarriages  and 
a  common  education  ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit  completely  preponderates  throughout 
the  heterogeneous  mass.  A  partial  excep- 
tion occurs  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  a  large  community  of  Ger- 
man settlers  have  long  clung  with  imper- 
turbable pertinacity  to  the  language  and 
habits  of  their  fatherland;  they  have,  how- 
ever, of  late  years,  found  the  inconvenience 
of  retaining  their  nationality  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  are  beginning  to  join  in  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  those  around  them. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was 
23,288,565.  "When  we  consider  (says  Dr. 
Fisher)  that  this  civilized  and  industrious 
multitude  exists  in  a  region  which  only  two 
centuries  ago  supported  but  a  few  hundred 
thousands  of  half-clad  and  half-fed  savages, 
and  look  at  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
which  has  marked  its  progress,  we  see  a  new 
and  most  striking  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Though  there  has  been  a 
continual  accession  of  numbers  by  immi- 
gration from  Europe,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  population  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  natural  increase  of  a 
community,  multiplying  itself  without  any 
check  from  difficulty  of  subsistence  or  want 
of  unoccupied  lands.  Nor  is  it  a  less  in- 
teresting consideration,  that  this  same 
facility  of  [self-multiplication  is  likely  to 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  that, 
should  no  external  or  accidental  cause  in- 
terfere, the  United  States  will  before  the 
end  of  the  present  century  form  the  most 
numerous  Christian  community  speaking 
one  language  in  the  world." 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  since 
which  period  there  have  been  six  decennial 
enumerations;  their  results  are  stated  in 
the  following  table : 


NUMBER  AND  CLASSES  OF  POPULATION. 


Census 
Year. 

White  Persons. 

Coloured  Persons. 

Total  Population. 

Free. 

Slave.    ^ 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 

3,172,464 
4,304,505 
5,862,004 
7,861,907 
10,526,248 
14,189,695 
19,662,448 

59,466 
108,395 
186,446 
238,156 
319,599 
386,303 
427,819 

697,897 
893,641 
1,191,364 
1,538,128 
2,009,043 
2,487,355 
3,198,898 

3,929,827 
5,305,941 
7,239,814 
9,638,191 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
23,288,565 

The  coloured  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the 
negro,  but  also  the  mulatto  and  mixed  races, 
form  somewhat  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total  number.  The  free  blacks  are  not 
generally  admitted  to  political  equality  with 
the  whites;  in  some  States,  indeed,  their 
testimony  is  not  admitted  against  a  white 
man,  and  they  are  subject  to  other  civil 
disabilities.  Slavery  has  been  abolished 
in  all  the  Eastern  States,  and  prospectively 


in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  its 
establishment  was  forbidden  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  in  all  the  States  north-west 
of  the  Ohio,  and  subsequently  in  those  north 
of  36°  30'  beyond  the  Mississippi,  except  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Maritime  slave- 
trade  has  been  declared  piracy;  but  a  great 
and  active  inland  trade  in  slaves  is  carried 
on  between  the  Atlantic  Slave  States  and 
the  new  States  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  number  clandestinely 
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introduced  from  Africa  has  also  been  con- 
siderable, even  since  the  trade  was  declared 
illegal. 

The  non-slave-holding  States  of  the  Union 
are :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
California,  and  the  territories  north  of  these. 
The  slave-holding  States  are:  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Texas.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  slavery  is  tolerated,  and  the  In- 
dians in  the  territories  west  of  Arkansas 
hold  a  number  of   slaves.     New  Mexico, 


Utah,  and  Oregon,  are  at  present  free  from 
this  institution,  but  the  two  first-named 
territories  may  be  admitted  as  States  with 
or  without  slavery.  The  slaves  form  rather 
more  than  one-third  part  of  the  population 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  but  they  are 
unequally  distributed,  and  the  whites  gen- 
erally preponderate. 

The  aboriginal  races,  or  Indians  resident 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  included  in  any  of  the  enumerations. 

The  following  Tables  are  derived  from  a 
valuable  "  Statistical  View  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington. 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  territorial 
increase  of  the  United  States. 


Area  of  the  Republic  at  the  peace  of  1783  .     . 
Purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  added  about 
Acquisition  of  Florida  in  1819,  added 
Admission  of  Texas  in  1846,  added 

Oregon  Treaty,  added 

Treaty  with  Mexico,  added 


820,680  square  miles 
899,579  — 

66,900  — 

318,000  — 

308,052  — 

522,955  — 


Total  2,936,166  — 

The  density  of  population  to  the  square  mile  at  different  dates  is  thus  shown : 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

479 

6-47 

4-21 

5-39 

7-20 

9-55 

790 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  incorporated  into  the  Confeder- 
ation was  estimated  (there  being  no  general 
enumeration  prior  to  1790),  in  1701,  at 
262,000  ;  in  1749,  at  1,046,000  ;  and  in  1775, 
whites  at  2,303,000,  aud  slaves  at  500,000. 
The  first  introduction  of  African  slaves  (29 
persons)  Avas  by  a  Dutch  vessel  into  Vir- 
ginia, in  1620.  Mr.  De  Bow  calculates  that 
the  whole  number  of  Africans  at  all  times 
imported  into  the  United  States  cannot  have 
exceeded  375,000  or  400,000.  In  1850  the  ag- 
gregate slave  population  was  3,204,000,  of 
whom  2,958,000  were  of  unmixed  African 
descent,  and  246,000  were  mulatto.  With 
regard  to  number  of  slaves,  Virginia  has 
always  held  the  first  rank,  and  South 
Carolina  the  second  ;  North  Carolina  has 
descended,  since  1790,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth,  and  New  Jersey  from  the  eighth  to  the 
seventeenth  rank. 

In  1850,  the  average  ages  were — whites, 
23'1  ;  free  coloured,  2454  ;'  slaves,  2P35. 

The  number  of  slaveholders,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  slaves  held  by  them,  have 
been  classified  as  follows : — 


Holders  of  1  slave 

Holders  of  1  slave  and  under  5  slaves    105 


;-i>o 


5     — 

10     — 

10  — 

20  — 

80,765 
54,595 

20     — 

50  — 

23,733 

50     — 

100  — 

6,196 

100     — 

200  — 

1,479 

200     — 

300  — 

187 

300     — 

500  — 

56 

500     — 

1000  — 

9 

1000  and  over 

2 

So  that  of  more  than  340,000  slaveholders, 
fewer  than  90,000  hold  over  10  slaves  each. 
The  two  who  hold  over  1000  each  are  both 
in  South  Carolina ;  and  of  the  nine  who  hold 
over  500  slaves  each,  two  reside  in  the  same 
State,  two  in  Georgia,  four  in  Louisiana,  and 
one  in  Mississippi. 

In  1850,  the  whole  number  of  whites  in  the 
Slave  States  was  6,222,418,  and  in  the  Free 
States  13,330,650.  The  ratio  of  increase  of 
whites  was  about  34  per  cent,  in  the  Slave 
States,  and  about  39  per  cent,  in  the  Free 
States.  The  greatest  rates  of  increase  were 
in  Wisconsin  (891  per  cent.),  Iowa  (347  per 
cent.),  and  Arkansas  (110  per  cent.).  At  the 
preceding  census  of  1840,  the  instances  of 
most  rapid  increase  of  white  population 
were — Michigan  (575  per  cent.),  Illinois  (205 
per  cent.),  and  Arkansas  (201  per  cent.). 

The  highest  rates  of  increase  of  slave  po- 
pulation, shown  by  the  census  of  1840,  were 
— in  Arkansas  (336  per  cent.),  Mississippi 
(197  per  cent.),  Missouri  (132  per  cent.),  and 
Alabama  (116  per  cent.) ;  and  by  the  census 
of  1850— Arkansas  (136  percent.),  Missis- 
sippi (59  per  cent.),  Florida  (53  per  cent.), 
and  Missouri  (50  per  cent.). 

The  present  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  to  be 
at  least  twenty-six  millions  and  a  half,  of 
whom  about  three  and  a  half  millions  are 
slaves.  The  Commissioners  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs estimated  the  total  number  of  Indians 
in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1853  to  be 
somewhat  over  four  hundred  thousand. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  white,  free 
coloured,  and  slave  populations  of  each 
State  in  1850.      The   extreme  left  column 
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shows  the  date  the  respective  States  were  I  column  shows  the  representation  in  the 
admitted  into  the  Union,  those  without  dates  lower  house  of  Congress.  In  the  upper 
being  the  thirteen  colonies  which  formed  house,  or  Senate,  each  State  has  two  repre- 
the   original   Confederacy.    The  other    left  I  sentatives. 


•6 

ft  a 

-a 

11 

Si 

Population. 

White, 

Free 
Coloured. 

Slave. 

1819 
1836 
1850 

1845 

1818 
1816 
1846 

1792 
1812 
1820 

1837 
1817 
1821 

1802 

1796 
1845 
1791 

1848 

7 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
8 
9 

11 
2 

10 
4 
6 
6 

11 
4 
5 
7 
3 
5 

33 
8 

21 

25 
2 
5 

10 
2 
3 

13 
3 

Alabama 
Arkansas     . 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia  . 
Illinois 

Indiana  .        .     ^. 
Iowa    . 
Kentucky- 
Louisiana    . 
Maine 
Maryland    . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan     . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New  Hampshire    . 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina   . 
Ohio         .... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina   . 
Tennessee 

Texas  .... 
Vermont. 
Virginia 
"Wisconsin 

426,514 
126,189 
91,635 
363,099 
71,169 
47,203 
521,572 
846,034 
977,154 
191,881 
761,413 
255,491 
581,813 
417,943 
985,450 
395,071 
295,718 
592,004 
317,456 
465,509 
3,048,325 
553,028 
1,955,050 
2,258,160 
143,875 
274,563 
756,836 
154,034 
313,402 
894,800 
304,756 

2,265 

608 

962 

7,693 

18,073 

932 

2,981 

5,436 

11,262 

333 

10,011 

17,462 

1,356 

74,723 

9,064 

2,583 

930 

2,618 

520 

23,810 

49,069 

27,463 

25,279 

53,626 

3,670 

8,960 

6,422 

397 

718 

54,333 

635 

342,844 
47,100 

2,290 
39,310 

381,682 

210,981 
244,809 

90,368 

309,878 
87,422 

236 

288,548 

384,984 
239,459 
58,168 

472,528 

Industrial  pursuits. — The  United  States 
have  made  astonishing  progress  in  industry 
and  wealth.  In  every  department  of  industry, 
in  agriculture,  manufactures,  fisheries,  and 
commerce,  the  movement  is  equally  rapid 
and  sustained.  Agriculture  has  ever  been 
the  staple  pursuit  of  the  North  Americans, 
and  agricultural  products  have  always  con- 
stituted their  principal  articles  of  export. 
The  first  exports  of  the  early  colonists  were 
the  natural  products  of  the  forest.  Firs, 
timber,  pitch  and  tar,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
with  some  cattle,  and  provisions,  constituted 
the  chief  articles  of  trade  from  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  rice  and  tobacco  had  even  then 
become  important  items  of  exportation  from 
the  southern  colonies.  At  a  later  period 
wheat  became  the  great  staple  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  and  cotton  that  of  the 
more  southern  sections  of  the  country.  Flax 
and  hemp  thrive,  particularly  in  the  rich  soil 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Maize,  being  suited  to  a  great  variety  of 
soils  and  situation,  is  so  universally  culti- 
vated, throughout  the  Union,  as  to  have 
received  the  name  of  "  corn  "  as  a  distinctive 
appellation.    Oats  for  horses,  and  rye  for  dis- 


tillation, are  the  prevalent  species  of  grain 
in  the  Northern  States,  while  in  the  extreme 
south  the  sugar-cane  supplies  almost  all  the 
demand  for  this  article  for  home  consump- 
tion. Grapes  for  wine,  and  beets  for  sugar, 
are  articles  of  prospective  culture  regarding 
the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations 
are  entertained.  Cotton,  the  great  staple  of 
the  United  States,  is  chiefly  a  product  of  the 
south.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  herbaceous 
or  annual  cotton-plant,  and  is  of  two  kinds 
— the  Sea  Island  or  long  staple,  and  the  up- 
land or  short  staple.  The  former,  which  is 
of  superior  quality,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Cotton 
was  first  sown  in  the  United  States  in  or 
about  1787,  and  was  first  exported  in  small 
quantities  in  1790 ;  since  then  its  culture  has 
become  enormous.  Tobacco  has  been  the 
staple  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  since  their 
first  settlement,  and  is  also  extensively 
grown  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
other  States;  besides  the  quantities  required 
for  domestic  use,  large  amounts  are  exported. 
Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina 
in  1694,  since  which  time  its  culture  has 
been  so  successful,  that,  in  addition  to  sup- 
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plying  the  home  consumption,  it  affords  an 
annual  surplus  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, hut  since  the  introduction  of  cotton  its 
cultivation  has  almost  ceased. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  the  United 
States  cannot  as  yet  compete  with  the  more 
fully  populated  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope; but  their  advance  in  this  respect  is 
steady,  and  has  of  late  years  been  wonder- 
fully rapid.  They  possess  in  exhaustless 
abundance  the  essential  materials  required 
for  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry— coal  and  iron,  and  these,  in  combin- 
ation with  the  extensive  water-power  that 
is  everywhere  at  command,  and  the  un- 
ceasing energy  that  is  displayed  in  every 
vocation  of  life,  bid  fair  to  place  them  ere 
long  in  the  first  rank  of  manufactivring 
nations. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  surpass  any 
of  the  other  States  in  the  Union  in  the 
number  of  their  manufacturing  establish- 
ments: Ohio  and  Massachusetts  come  next 
in  order.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  amount,  and  is  pur- 
sued to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nearly 
throughout  the  Union  :  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  characteristic  branches  of  industry.  In 
Pennsylvania,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation derive  their  subsistence  from  the  iron 
manufactures. 

The  States  most  extensively  engaged  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  are  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  ;  and  this  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
excepting  seven.  It  is  chiefly  the  coarser 
description  of  fabrics  that  are  produced. 
Twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty -one  States 
have  woollen  manufactures — Massachusetts 
again  ranking  first  in  order  of  importance, 
New  York  taking  the  second  place,  and 
Connecticut  the  third. 

Besides  iron,  cotton,  and  wool — the  three 
great  staples  of  manufacturing  industry — 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  con- 
sist of  a  vast  variety  of  articles,  including 
silk,  flax,  and  mixed  fabrics;  with  leather, 
soap  and  candles,  beer  and  spirits,  glass  and 
earthenware,  sugar,  paper,  cordage  ;  besides 
employing  numerous  flouring,  grist,  and 
saw-mills,  &c. 

In  commercial  affairs  the  country  enjoys 
great  advantages ;  the  extent  of  the  coast, 
the  energy  of  the  people,  and  above  all,  the 
unrestrained  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  life  by  the  Americans, 
have  tended  to  such  a  result.  The  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  second  only  in  ex- 
tent to  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  has 
attained  an  amazing  magnitude:  there  is 
no  part  of  the  globe  which  is  not  visited  by 
the  American  merchantmen  ;  and  besides  the 
extensive  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  a  vast 
inland  trade  is  carried  on,  over  an  unequalled 
extent  of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

The  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States  may  be  divided  into  three  branches : 
1.  That  which  is  carried  on  coastwise,  up 


the  bays  and  large  rivers,  and  on  the  great 
lakes, by  schooners,  sloops,  and  steam-boats. 
2.  That  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
steam-boats,  but  partly  in  rude  flat-bottom 
boats,  on  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  natural  centre  of  this  trade  is  New 
Orleans,  which,  situated  at  the  outlet  of 
the  valley,  is  necessarily  the  great  en- 
trep6t  of  all  the  produce  destined  for  ex- 
portation, and  of  all  the  foreign  articles 
required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  the  Western  States.  3.  The  overland  trade 
between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  States, 
which  consists  principally  of  hogs,  horses, 
cattle,  and  mules,  driven  every  year  to 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  value  of  many 
millions  of  dollars;  but  the  difficulty  of 
conveyance  long  prevented  any  other  re- 
turn than  money.  The  many  canals  and  rail- 
roads now  constructed,  however,  transport 
returned  merchandise  as  well  as  travellers 
across  the  mountains. 

The  four  maritime  States  of  NeAv  England 
are  those  most  devoted  to  navigation  and 
trade.  Massachusetts,  though  it  contains 
less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  owns  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  shipping  tonnage.  Next  to 
New  England,  the  people  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  are  the  most 
commercial.  Such  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  south  of  them, 
as  live  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on  the 
great  bays  or  estuaries,  are  generally  of 
seafaring  habits.  They  are  extremely  skil- 
ful in  naval  architecture ;  and  there  are  no 
class  of  mariners  more  capable  of  endurance 
and  management  than  the  well-known 
"  Yankee  captain."  In  all  weathers  he  is  on 
deck,  never  seems  to  sleep,  nor  ever  loses  a 
breath  of  wind  that  may  fill  his  sail.  On 
these  peculiarities  has  depended  the  success 
of  Americans,  and  they  now  rank  among  the 
ablest  seamen  of  the  world. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  consist 
principally  of  manufactured  goods  (chiefly 
of  the  finer  kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  supplied  by  Great  Britain) ;  with 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
produce ;  besides  tea,  hides,  wines,  spirits, 
dried  fruits,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
minor  articles,  including  watches,  books 
and  prints,  and  many  others. 

The  exports  are  principally  raw  produce, 
and  embrace  cotton,  flour,  maize,  tobacco, 
rice,  lumber  of  every  kind,  beef  and  pork, 
dried  fish,  whale  and  other  fish-oil,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  horses  and  cattle,  skins  and 
furs,  and  bullion,  (chiefly  gold,)  besides  a 
few  manufactured  commodities.  Of  these 
items,  cotton  is  by  far  the  largest  in  amount, 
and  forms  nearly  a  third  part  of  their  total 
value. 

The  various  articles  of  export  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  four  heads : — 1st,  the  produce 
of  agriculture,  which  constitutes  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  value  ; — 2nd,  the 
forest  produce,  which  amounts  to  about  a 
twentieth  part; — 3rd,  the  fisheries,  which 
represent  about  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the 
whole;  —  and  4th,  the  different  manufac- 
tures, which  make  up  the  remaining  por- 
tion, that  is,  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  total 
amount. 

3  u  3 
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Both  railways  and  canals  have  been  exten- 
sively constructed  throughout  the  Union ; 
most  of  the  towns  situated  on  the  principal 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  are  con- 
nected by  these  means,  and  also  brought 
into  direct  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal Atlantic  ports.  At  the  pi'esent  time  the 
length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  exceeds 
20,000  miles,  and  several  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional miles  are  in  course  of  construction. 
The  canal  and  river  navigation  is  on  a  still 
more  extensive  scale.  In  1854  the  aggregate 
length  of  electric  telegraph  in  the  United 
States  was  little  short  of  18,000  miles. 

Government,  social  condition,  Sfc.  —  The 
United  States  constitute  a  federal  republic. 
Each  of  the  thirty-one  States  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed  has  a  separate  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  and  the  whole  are  united 
in  a  general  government,  the  form  of  which 
is  a  representative  democracy. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent, who  is  chosen  (by  means  of  electoral 
colleges,  which  represent  the  votes  of  the 
people  at  large)  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
but  is  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  The  legislative  functions 
belong  to  a  body  styled  the  Congress,  which 
consists  of  two  houses  of  assembly — a  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  and  a  Senate.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of  233 
members,  who  are  apportioned  among  the 
different  States  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  (deducting  two-thirds  of  the 
slaves  in  the  estimate).  A  new  apportion- 
ment of  the  number  of  metnbers  to  each 
State  is  made  on  the  occasion  of  each  census, 
that  is,  at  successive  periods  of  ten  years, 
according  to  the  respective  changes  in  the 
population  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  State,  who  are  chosen  by  its  lo- 
cal legislature.  The  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  are  chosen  every 
two  years  ;  of  the  Senate,  one-third  part  go 
out  every  second  year,  so  that  each  member 
holds  his  seat  for  six  years.  In  both  cases, 
the  members  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  judicial  power  is  confided  to  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  President. 

The  office  of  the  general  government  is  to 
regulate  such  affairs  as  concern  the  interests 
of  the  entire  Union,  as  the  relations  with 
foreign  States,  the  protection  of  commerce, 
and  similar  matters.  But  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  each  State,  involving  its  code 
of  laws, its  punishments  for  offences,  in  fact, 
its  general  system  of  jurisprudence,  —  to- 
gether with  the  regulation  of  all  merely 
local  interests,  the  making  of  roads,  canals, 
and  similar  works, — is  left  in  the  charge  of 
its  own  legislature. 

The  governments  of  the  different  States, 
with  many  differences  in  their  laws  and 
written  constitutions,  have  most  of  their 
great  features  in  common,  and  are  modelled 
upon  the  same  form  as  the  general  govern- 
ment. Each  of  them  has  its  own  local  legis- 
lature, which  in  all  the  States,  with  the 
exception    of    Vermont,    consists    of   two 


branches — one  called  the  Senate,  and  the 
other  a  more  numerous  body  of  Represent- 
atives. In  each  of  them,  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  people  in  most  of  the  States,  though 
in  a  few  of  them  by  the  legislature.  In  all 
the  States,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers,  are  separate  and  distinct. 

The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  all  white 
adults,  (subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to 
length  of  residence,)  but  is  everywhere 
denied  to  the  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  Indian 
portion  of  the  population.  The  blacks  are 
throughout  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and 
even  in  those  States  in  which  their  freedom 
is  recognised  they  are  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  many  political  privileges,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  associate  upon  anything  ap- 
proaching to  terms  of  equality  with  the 
white  population.  This  prejudice  against 
colour  is  universally  entertained  in  the 
United  States,  and  painfully  attracts  the 
notice  of  every  impartial  observer  of  their 
social  usages — the  more  so  from  its  contrast 
to  the  professions  of  liberty  and  equality 
which  are  so  generally  rife  in  the  country 
where  it  occurs. 

There  is  no  established  church  in  the 
United  States;  the  Christian  religion  is 
universally  followed,  in  various  forms  of 
worship— the  churches  and  clergy  of  each 
sect  being  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  members.  The  variety 
of  sects  is  very  great :  those  which  have  the 
largest  number  of  followers  are  the  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  Baptists,  Protestant 
Episcopalains,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  Presbyterians  are  the  prevailing  sect 
throughout  the  New  England  States,  with 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  Methodists  are  more  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  Union  than  any  other  sect : 
they  are  most  numerous  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  least  so  in  New  England  and 
Louisiana.  The  Baptists  predominate  in 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  most 
of  the  States  further  south.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  numerous  in  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  also  in  Louisiana  and 
many  of  the  Western  States.  The  Episco- 
palians have  congregations  in  all  the  States, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  Connecticut,  the 
Middle  States,  and  some  of  the  southern  At- 
lantic States.  The  Quakers  are  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  have  congregations  in 
many  other  States.  Of  a  vast  number  of 
other  sects,  the  strangest  is  that  of  the  Mor- 
mons, (or  Latter-day  Saints,)  who  are  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
amongst  whom  polygamy  appears  to  be  a 
received  institution. 

In  most  of  the  States,  popular  education 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  in 
many  of  them  (especially  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  that  of  New  York)  a  high 
standard  of  general  attainment  is  realized 
in  this  regard — more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  country,  excepting  Prussia  and  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Eree 
elementary  or  primary  schools  are  widely 
distributed,  and  high  schools,  gymnasiums, 
and  colleges,  are  also  numerous.     These  in- 
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stitutions  are  supported  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  State. 

The  higher  branches  of  learning  are  also 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
pursuit  of  general  literature,  as  well  as 
medical,  theological,  and  legal  schools. 

National  character,  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term,  can  perhaps  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
in  a  community  so  variously  constituted  as 
that  which  we  are  here  considering.  The 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
both  physical  and  moral,  is  no  doubt  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  European  nations  from 
which  they  are  descended.  We  find  in  them 
the  same  activity  of  body  and  mind;  the 
same  restless  longing  for  something  more 
and  better  than  they  have  ;  the  same  con- 
stancy of  purpose ;  the  same  invention  and 
acuteness  in  their  pursuits,  whether  of  sci- 
ence or  gain,  of  power  or  pleasure.  They 
exhibit  the  same  sensibility  to  the  beautiful 
and  the  grand ;  the  same  high  power  of 
combination  and  deduction  ;  the  same  pro- 
pensity to  frame  laws  and  regulations,  and 
the  same  impatience  under  their  restraints  ; 
the  same  endless  diversity  of  temperament 
and  of  character  ;  —  all  those  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  have  placed  Eu- 
rope before  the  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
letters,  arts,  and  arms.  But  the  similarity, 
.great  as  it  is,  has  been  modified  by  circum- 
stances. In  general  the  Americans  are  tall, 
partly  from  the  climate,  and  from  their  pur- 
suits, which,  whether  of  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness, are  mostly  carried  on  in  the  open  air  ; 
they  are  strong,  from  a  plentiful  and  nour- 
ishing diet ;  and  they  have  sallow  com- 
plexions, from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  their 
climate.  Indeed,  the  only  striking  visible 
changes  which  the  European  race  has  un- 
dergone in  America  are,  a  greater  elongation 
of  person,  with  less  breadth,  and  a  sallower 
skin.i 

There  are  many  local  modifications  of  these 
characteristics.  Thus,  the  New  Englanders 
are  distinguished  for  hardy  enterprise — for 
mechanical  ingenuity  —  for  commercial 
astuteness.  In  the  slave-holding  States, 
whether  middle,  southern,  or  western,  the 
natives  are  often  indolent,  improvident,  and 
proud,  but  are  also  hospitable,  sanguine, 
frank,  and  unsuspecting. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  (says  a 
thoughtful  observer)  do  the  people  seem  to 
arrive  at  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  Old 
"World.  The  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  while,  perhaps,  they  stimulate 
the  energies  of  those  who  are  exposed  to 
them,  wear  out  the  stamina  of  the  body  and 
exhaust  its  vitality.  The  cares  of  manhood 
and  the  infirmities  of  second  childhood  are 
equally  premature,  denying  the  population 
the  two  loveliest  but  most  dependent  stages 
of  existence — the  idle,  but  fresh  and  gener- 
ous, morning  of  youth — the  feeble,  but  soft 
andsoothing,evening  of  old  age.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  find  even  the  climate  in  league  with 
the  practical  in  its  influences  on  the  powers 
of  man,  a  goad  to  material  prosperity.  The 
child  is  pushed  with  a  forcing  power  into 

1  Tucker  :  in  "  Geography  of  America,"  &c. 
(.London,  1841.) 


the  duties  and  pursuits  of  maturer  years ;  the 
man,  when  he  ceases  to  be  of  active  use,  is 
hurried  out  of  the  busy  scene,  his  part  played. 
The  cumberers  of  the  ground  are  but  few ; 
all  work,  none  play.  They  go  more  awk- 
wardly about  their  amusements  than  any 
people  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere  ;  theirs  is 
a  dark  and  sombre  path  through  life,  though 
every  step  were  on  gold.  Sarcastic  wit  will 
win  from  them  a  sarcastic  grin  ;  the  happy 
conclusion  of  some  hard-driven  bargain  may 
raise  a  smile  of  satisfaction;  but  the  joyful 
burst  of  cheerful  laughter,  the  glee  and  hi- 
larity of  a  happy  heart,  you  must  go  else- 
where to  seek.  They  are  not  a  healthy- 
looking  race  ;  the  countenance  is  sallow, 
and  marked  e'arly  in  life  with  lines  of 
thought.  The  fresh  pure  glow  of  the  Saxon 
cheek  is  never  seen  here.  The  men  are  tall, 
but  not  robust  or  athletic ;  they  have  no 
idea  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  rarely  or 
never  join  in  any  more  active  game  than 
bowls  or  billiards.  They  do  not  walk,  if 
they  can  ride;  ride  if  they  can  drive,  or 
drive  if  they  can  go  by  railway.  Mind  and 
body,  day  and  night,  youth  and  age,  are 
given  vip  to  the  one  great  pursuit  of  gain. 
But  this  inordinate  appetite  for  acquiring  is 
in  their  character  deprived  of  some  of  its 
most  odious  features  ;  it  is  rarely  accom- 
panied by  parsimony  or  want  of  charity.  I 
believe  no  people  on  earth  can  be  more  hos- 
pitable to  their  equals  in  worldly  wealth,  or 
more  open  handed  to  the  poor.  Their  estab- 
lishments for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  are 
almost  unrivalled  in  liberality  and  excel- 
lence of  ■  arrangement,  and  many  among 
them  are  as  lavish  in  their  expenditure  as 
they  are  energetic  in  possessing  themselves 
of  the  means  to  supply  it."  2 

The  army  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
two  distinct  classes— a  small  regular  force, 
and  a  militia.  The  first,  which  alone  com- 
poses the  regular  standing  army  of  the  nation, 
is  small  in  number— smaller  than  that  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  second-rate  (or  even 
third-rate)  powers  of  Europe  ;  its  effective 
force  amounts  to  little  more  than  10,000 
men,  who,  however,  upon  occasions  of  emer- 
gency's during  the  late  Mexican  war)  are  re- 
enforced  by  numerous  companies  of  volun- 
teers, organized  in  all  the  large  towns.  The 
militia  is  composed,  with  some  legal  excep- 
tions, of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45.  The  present  number  of  persons 
enrolled  within  its  ranks  is  upwrards  of 
2,250,000. 

The  navy  receives  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  general  government, 
and  its  efficiency  has  been  largely  increased 
within  recent  years  by  the  employment  of 
steam.  It  comprises  nominally  4  ships  of  the 
line,  12  first-class  frigates,  22  war  sloops, 
with  several  transports  and  smaller  vessels. 
Both  branches  of  the  service — army  and 
navy  alike— have  attested  their  claim  to  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  other  powers,  and  have 
on  numerous  occasions  evinced  their  ability, 
as  well  as  their  full  determination,  to  uphold 
the  honour,  and  maintain  the  interests,  of 
their  country. 

2  Hochelaga,  or  the  New  World. 
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MEXICO. 


SECTION  I. — NATURAL  FEATURES,  CLIMATE,  ETC. 

Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  extent  of 
Mexico  has  been  greatly  diminished  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  secession 
of  Texas  in  1836,  and  the  results  of  the  war 
with  the  United  States  ten  years  later, 
stripped  the  Mexican  Coufederation  of  con- 
siderably more  than  a  third  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory. Mexico  is  still,  however,  a  coun- 
try of  large  extent,  and  comprises  an  area 
estimated  to  exceed  800,000  square  miles. 

The  present  boundaries  of  Mexico  are — 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  course  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  east  and  north- 
east ;  a  line  drawn  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  north  ;  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and  south-west ; 
and  the  State  of  Guatemala  on  the  south- 
east. The  line  of  the  tropic  crosses  Mexico 
about  mid-way  between  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities,  so  that  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country  falls  within  the  torrid 
zone. 

As  a  whole,  Mexico  may  be  regarded  as  a 
narrow  isthmus;  lying  between  the  two 
vastest  oceans  of  the  globe.  Its  widest  di- 
mensions scarcely  exceed  five  hundred  miles 
across,  from  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf 
to  the  Pacific,  and  it  narrows  towards  the 
southward  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  this  measure.  The  position  of  Mexico  is 
hence,  commercially,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous in  the  world.  Its  shores  are 
open  to  the  intercourse  of  all  nations,  those 
of  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere  alike. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country  are 
very  varied,  and  have  been  briefly  described 
in  a  preceding  page.i  The  rivers  of  Mexico 
are  few  and  unimportant,  and  the  country 
suffers  under  a  deficiency  of  inland  water - 
communication.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
is  now  a  boundary  river  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  which 
it  commands  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  power.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
called  by  the  natives  Tolototlan,  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  republic,  not  far  from  the 
capital,  and,  after  traversing  the  Lake 
Chapala,  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  San  Bias. 
The  Balsas  or  Zacatula,  and  the  Yopez,  are 
the  only  other  vivers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plateau.  On  the  east  are  the  Tula,  Tampico, 
and  Tabasco,  flowing  into  the  Gulf;  but 
they  have  bars  at  their  mouths  which  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  large  ships.  The  other 
rivers  are  short,  and  might  more  properly  be 
called  torrents.  The  principal  lakes,  besides 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  are  Chapala,  in  the  State  of  Xalisco, 
which  covers  an  area  of  nearly  1000  square 
miles  ;  Pascuaro,  in  Mechoacan  ;  Mextitlan, 
Cayman,  and  Parras,  the  last  two  being 
1  See  ante,  p.  707,  708. 


in  the  desert  tract  called  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi. 

In  regard  to  climate,  the  country  is  di- 
vided into  three  regions,  named  respectively 
— the  Tierras  Calientes,  or  Hot  Regions ;  the 
Tierras  Templadas,  or  Temperate  Regions ; 
and  the  Tierras  Frias,  or  Cold  Regions-. 
The  first  include  the  low  grounds  of  the 
coasts,  under  the  elevation  of  2000  feet ;  the 
mean  temperature  is  about  77°,  and  the 
country  is  especially  suited  to  the  growth 
of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  banana,  which 
all  flourish  luxuriantly  :  but  this  district  is 
almost  inaccessible  by  sea  for  one-half  the 
year,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  north  winds 
and  boisterous  gales,  and  during  the  other 
half  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  from  the  op- 
pressive heat,  and  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls.  The  coast  then  becomes  the  seat 
of  pestilence,  and  the  stranger  from  more 
northern  climes,  arriving  for  the  first  time 
at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast 
within  the  tropics,  in  August,  September,  or 
October,  has  little  chance  of  escaping  the 
yellow  fever  and  fluxes  peculiar  to  those 
regions.  At  the  height  of  2000  or  2500  feet, 
these  scourges  are  quite  unknown. 

The  temperate  regions,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  occupy  the  slopes 
of  the  great  plateau,  and  range  from  2500 
to  5000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  from  68°  to  70°, 
and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  alike 
unknown.  The  Mexican  oak,  and  most  of 
the  fruits  and  cereals  of  Europe,  flourish  in 
this  genial  climate.  Mists,  however,  are  fre- 
quent, occasioning  excessive  humidity,  but 
pi'oducing  great  beauty  and  strength  of 
vegetation.  The  cold  regions  include  the 
high  table-lands,  and  mountains  of  upwards 
of  5000  feet  in  elevation.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  plateau  is  generally  about 
62°,  but  in  the  city  of  Mexico  it  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  falls  below  the  freezing  point. 
In  the  cold  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day 
varies  from  55°  to  70°  ;  while  in  the  summer 
it  seldom  rises  above  75°  in  the  shade.  At  a 
greater  elevation  than  8000  feet,  the  tem- 
perature is  unpleasantly  severe.  But  the 
climate  of  the  table-lands  is  favourable  to 
human  life  :  famine,  and  its  concomitant 
privations — the  result  of  improvidence  and 
of  political  disturbance — have  thinned  the 
population  of  Mexico  more  than  epidemic 
complaints. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  conveyed 
to  Mexico,  have  prospered  there,  and  multi- 
plied in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  wild 
horses,  which  gallop  in  immense  herds  over 
the  plains  of  Mexico,  are  descended  from 
those  taken  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
breed  is  equally  beautiful  and  vigorous. 
That  of  the  mule  is  not  less  so.  The  trans- 
portation of  goods  between  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz  occupies  70,000  mules.  The  sheep 
are  a  coarse  and  neglected  breed.    The  feed- 
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ing  of  cattle  is  of  great  importance  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  also  in  parts  of  the  interior. 
.Families  are  sometimes  met  with  who  pos- 
sess herds  of  40,000  or  50,000  head  of  cattle 
and  horses.  Former  accounts  speak  of  herds 
two  or  three  times  more  numerous.  Car- 
nivorous animals  are  not  numerous,  hut 
both  the  jaguar  and  the  cougar  (or  puma) 
are  met  with  in  the  lower  and  hotter  parts 
of  Mexico.  The  bison  and  the  musk-ox 
wander  in  immense  herds  over  its  northern 
plains.  The  Mexican  bear  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  bird  and  insect  tribes  of  Mexico  are 
of  beautiful  colours,  and  in  immense  variety 
and  nvimber.  Parrots  and  parroquets,  and 
other  tropical  birds,  inhabit  the  groves  of 
the  tierras  calientes,  which  are  also  infested 
with  venomous  insects,  as  centipedes,  mos- 
quitoes, &c,  and  a  great  variety  of  serpents, 
the  latter,  however,  not  generally  very 
formidable.  Higher  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  scene  become  changed,  and  with 
the  successive  ascent  to  greater  elevations, 
class  on  class  of  animated  nature,  each  differ- 
ent from  the  other,  is  successively  developed. 
Forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
that  are  indigenous  to  the  polar  regions,  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  elevated 
regions  of  Mexico. 

The  mineral  conformation  of  Mexico  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extensive  development  of 
igneous  rocks,  combined  with  the  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals.  Granite  is  compara- 
tively rare,  but  it  appears  on  the  surface  in 
the  mountain-chain  that  borders  the  Pacific, 
and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is  a  natural  excava- 
tion in  that  species  of  rock.  The  ores  of  the 
precious  metals  are  found  in  extensive  de- 


posits on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac.  The  ores 
occur,  however,  in  various  rocks :  in  the 
mines  of  Comanja,  rich  veins  of  silver  occur 
insienite  ;  in  those  of  Guanaxuato,the  rich- 
est in  Mexico,  the  metal  lies  in  primitive 
clay-slate,  passing  into  talc-slate  ;  and  those 
of  Heal  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and  Somo  del 
Toro,  are  situated  in  a  bed  of  transition 
limestone. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  not  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  precious  metals.  Iron 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara, 
Mechoacan,  and  Zacatecas  :  but  no  mines  of 
this  metal  were  worked  before  1825.  Cop- 
per is  raised  in  Mechoacan  and  Guanaxuato. 
Tin  is  obtained  partly  from  mines,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  washing  of  the  ravines. 
The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are  entirely 
neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  have 
been  found,  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manga- 
nese. A  quicksilver  mine  is  wrought  in  the 
State  of  Queretaro,  but  the  greater  quantity 
used  in  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals 
is  obtained  from  Spain,  and  the  produce  of 
gold  and  silver  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  supplies  of  quicksilver  from  that 
country.  Carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  smelt- 
ing the  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance, crystallized  on  the  surface  of  several 
of  the  lakes. 


SECTION  II. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

Divisions.— The  following  table  exhibits 
the  area  and  respective  populations  (as  esti- 
mated in  1850)  of  the  different  States  of 
which  Mexico  is  composed,  with  the  capital 
cities  of  each  : — 


Name  of  State. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
of  State. 

Name  of  Capital. 

Population 
ofCapitals. 

Federal  District  (Mexico)     . 

89 

200,000 

Mexico 

170,000 

Chihuahua  .... 

100,250 

147,600 

Chihuahua 

14,000 

Chiapas 

18,679 

144,000 

San  Christoval  . 

6,500 

Cohahuila    .... 

56,570 

-75,300 

Saltillo    . 

20,000 

Durango          .... 

48,489 

162,200 

Durango     . 

22,000 

Guanaxuato 

12,618 

713,600 

Guanaxuato   . 

49,000 

Guerrero         .... 

32,002 

270,000 

Tixtla 

4,500 

Mexico         .... 

19,535 

973,700 

Toluca     . 

12,000 

Mechoacan      .... 

22,993 

491,700 

Morelia 

25,000 

Nuevo  Leon 

16,687 

,   133,300 

Montery 

13,500 

Oaxaca    

31,822 

525,100 

Oaxaca 

25,000 

Puebla         .... 

12,042 

580,000 

Puebla    . 

71,600 

Queretaro       .... 

•    2,444 

184,000 

Queretaro  . 

29,700 

San  Luis  Potosi 

29,486 

368,000 

San  Luis 

40,000 

Sonora    

123,466 

139,000 

Ures    . 

7,000 

Sinaloa        .... 

35,721 

160,000 

Culiacan 

12,000 

Tabasco 

15,609 

64,000 

S.  JuanBaptista 

4,000 

Tamaulipas 

30,334 

100,000 

Ciudad  Victoria 

5,500 

Vera  Cruz        .... 

27,595 

265,000 

Vera  Cruz  . 

8,000 

Xalisco        .... 

48,590 

774,500 

Guadalaxara  . 

63,000 

Yucatan 

52,947 

681,000 

Merida 

40,000 

Zacatecas    .... 

30,507 

356,000 

Zacatecas 

25,000 

Tlascala  (territory  of;  . 

1,984 

80,000 

Tlascala 

3,500 

Colima  (territory  of)  . 

3,019 

61,000 

Colima    . 

31,700 

Lower  California  (territ.  of)  . 

60,662 

12,000 

La  Paz 

500 

834,140 

7,661,000 
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The  "Federal  District"  consists  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  with  a  small  surrounding 
territory.  This  territory  is  distinct  from  the 
State  of  Mexico,  the  government  of  which 
has  no  jurisdiction  within  its  limits.  It  is 
subject  only  to  the  rule  of  the  National 
Congress. 

The  city  of  Mexico — the  capital  of  the 
Mexican  confederation,  and  the  seat  of 
general  government  for  the  nation — stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated  plain, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7450  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  is  low,  (relatively 
to  the  adjacent  heights,)  and  is  rendered 
swampy  by  the  superabundant  waters  of 
four  lakes  which  occupy  great  part  of  the 
plain.  The  largest  of  these — Lake  Tezcuco 
— has  an  area  of  77  square  miles.  The  roads, 
or  causeways,  that  lead  to  the  city  require 
to  be  elevated  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground. 

Mexico  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  city, 
worthy  to  rank  in  general  appearance  with 
the  most  imposing  capitals  of  either  hemi- 
sphere. The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  Grand  Square, 
is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  any  metro- 
polis, and  many  of  its  churches,  convents, 
palaces,  prisons,  and  other  public  edifices, 
exhibit  striking  features  of  architecture. 
The  cathedral,  a  magnificent  pile  of  build- 
ing, stands  on  the  site  of  the  principal  tem- 
ple of  the  ancient  Aztec  empire.  Mexico 
possesses  a  university,  an  academy  of  sci- 
ences, and  other  institutions  for  the  culture 
of  knowledge— all  of  them,  owing  to  the  social 
and  political  disorganization  of  the  country, 
in  a  neglected  state,  and  comparatively  use- 
less. The  principal  commerce  of  the  country 
passes  through  the  capital. 

The  public  promenades  of  the  capital  ex- 
hibit best  the  characteristic  features  of 
Mexican  life.  The  alamecla,  or  public  walk, 
at  the  west  end,  somewhat  resembles  a  park, 
but  has  the  stiff,  formal  appearance  of  Dutch 
and  French  grounds.  In  the  centre  is  a 
magnificent  fountain.  Another  open  space, 
called  the  passeo,  about  two  miles  in  length, 
planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  is  much 
frequented  on  holidays  by  persons  in  car- 
riages and  on  horseback.  In  the  city  also 
are  several  portales,  or  covered  colonnades, 
lined  with  shops  and  stalls,  and  forming  a 
favourite  evening  promenade.  Tbe  environs, 
also,  present  on  Friday  evenings  a  very  lively 
scene  of  bustle  and  gaiety ;  hundreds  of 
canoes  of  various  sizes,  mostly  with  awn- 
ings, and  crowded  with  native  Indians  and 
Mestizos,  are  seen  passing  in  every  direction 
along  the  canals,  each  boat  with  its  guitar- 
player  at  the  stern,  and  some  of  the  party 
either  singing  or  dancing. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  are  not  generally  remarkable 
either  for  extent  or  fineness  of  workman- 
ship. Nothing  is  exposed  in  the  store-win- 
dows, and  most  of  the  articles  are  made  in 
the  places  where  they  are  offered  for  sale. 
Gold  and  silver  lace,  epaulettes,  and  orna- 
mental work  in  general,  are  made  in  great 
perfection  ;  silversmith's  work  and  chasing 
are  also  well  done.  Cabinet- ware  is  ex- 
tremely dear  and  inferior,  being  made  with 
clumsy  tools  and  bad  woods  ;  the  saw  is 


scarcely  known,  and  the  turning-lathe  is  of 
the  most  primitive  construction.  Coach- 
making  is  better  understood,  and  extensively 
carried  on.  Hats  and  cloaks  are  made  on  a 
large  scale,  but  are  sold  at  high  prices.  Soap 
is  a  staple  manufacture.  Men,  not  women, 
are  the  milliners  of  the  Mexican  capital, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty  or 
thirty  strong  able  fellows,  who  should  be 
employed  at  coal-heaving  or  dray- work,  em- 
ployed in  decorating  ladies'  dresses,  making 
flowers,  and  trimming  caps  and  flounces ! 
The  bake-houses  are  large  establishments, 
and  the  bread,  which  is  excellent,  is  made 
exclusively  by  peons  or  slaves,  which  class 
also  perform  the  work  in  the  cloth-factories. 
Shops,  for  the  sale  of  pulque,  a  kind  of  beer 
made  from  the  aloe,  and  native  Spanish 
brandies,  are  very  common,  and  have  a  gay 
appearance. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Europeans,  the  large  cloak 
being  as  common  an  article  of  male  attire 
in  Mexico  as  in  Spain.  The  ordinary 
costume  of  the  ladies  is  black,  with  the 
veil  and  mantilla ;  but  on  holidays  and  pub- 
lic occasions,  their  dresses  are  remarkable 
as  well  for  gayness  of  colours  as  for  expens- 
iveness  of  material.  Indeed,  when  in 
their  carriages  on  the  Passeo,  they  contrast 
strangely  with  the  same  persons  when  seen 
at  home  in  complete  dishabille,  without 
stockings,  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  either 
pursuing  their  favourite  amusement  of  ci- 
gar-smoking, or  eating  cakes  and  capsicum 
out  of  the  dirty  earthenware  of  the  country. 

The  ladies  seldom  go  out  during  the  day  ; 
but  after  sunset,  young  and  old  come  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  the  Alameda, 
Passeo,  and  Portales,  swarm  with  the  dames 
and  signoritas  of  the  city,  chatting  and 
smoking  with  their  gallants.  Some  among 
the  higher  ranks  are  intelligent,  and  a  few 
even  fond  of  literature ;  but  there  is  little 
encouragement  afforded  to  such  pursuits  in 
Mexico,  and  the  city  is  ill  supplied  with 
libraries.  There  are  three  or  four  news- 
papers, which  are  described  as  miserable 
productions. 

The  white  Creoles  of  Mexico  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  mildness,  courtesy,  and 
hospi.tality  ;  their  besetting  sin  is  gambling. 
Female  virtue  is  on  the  same  low  level  as 
in  Old  Spain  ;  but  the  Mexican  ladies  are 
better  educated,  and  form  agreeable  society, 
to  those,  at  least,  who  entertain  no  objection 
to  their  uniform  practice  of  smoking,  com- 
mon to  both  sexes  throughout  the  country. 

Few  of  the  other  cities  of  Mexico  require 
any  special  description.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  a  declining  condition,  and  in- 
deed every  part  of  the  country  displays  evi- 
dence of  the  disorganized  state  of  society  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  roads  are  in- 
fested by  banditti,  whole  tracts  of  country 
left  waste,  and  the  advantages  which  nature 
has  conferred  on  this  fine  region  are  almost 
wholly  neglected. 

Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  port  of  the  capital, 
(and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  country,)  occupies 
a  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation,  upon  the  i 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  town  is 
well  built,  many  of  the  houses  being  large, 
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and  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Moorish  style. 
The  various  towers,  cupolas,  and  battlements 
of  Vera  Cruz  give  it  an  attractive  appear- 
ance from  the  seaward  view  ;  but  immedi- 
ately around  the  walls  are  barren  sand-hills, 
and  pools  of  stagnant  water.  Yellow  fever 
is  the  curse  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  no  stranger  can 
pass  even  a  single  night  within  its  precincts 
free  from  peril.  Hence  the  merchants  and 
upper  classes  in  general  reside  —  at  least 
during  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
year — in  the  town  of  X  alapa,  which  lies  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  table-land,  at 
an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
strong  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  built  on 
an  island  that  lies  400  fathoms  off  the  shore, 
commands  the  town.  The  harbour  of  Vera 
Cruz,  between  this  island  and  the  mainland, 
is  merely  an  open  (and,  during  northerly 
winds,  insecure)  roadstead. 

Vera  Cruz  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  upon  the  spot  where  Cortez 
landed:  a  small  Indian  settlement  appears 
to  have  already  marked  the  site.  It  received 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  from  Philip 
III.  in  1615.  During  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  in  1847,  it  surrendered  to  the 
Americans,  and  was  held  by  them  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

The  town  of  Xalapa,  (or  Jalapa,}  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  lies  on  the  line  of  road 
— almost  the  only  one  in  the  country — be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital.  Amidst 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  by  Avhich  it  is  sur- 
rounded, there  occurs  in  abundance  the 
medicinal  herb  (ipomea  purga)  from  which 
jalap — the  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
town — is  obtained. 

Tampico,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,to  the 
northward  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  a  town  of  recent 
origin,  but  commands  a  considerable  share 
of  trade,  and  divides  with  Vera  Cruz  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  on  the  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Panuco — navigable  for  70  or  80  miles 
up — which  receives  the  Tampico  river  im- 
mediately above  the  town.  Matamoras,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ilio  Grande,  is  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  State,  and  upon  the 
frontier  of  the  American  Union. 

Montery,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  (to 
the  westward  of  Tamaulipas)  lies  on  the 
borders  of  the  table-land,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  agricultural  country.  Saltillo,  further 
inland,  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Coha- 
huila,  seems  to  be  more  nourishing  than 
most  Mexican  towns.  Buena  Vista,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south,  has  become  celebrated  in 
American  annals  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  United  States'  army  over  that 
of  Mexico  during  the  late  war  (1846 — 8). 

The  interior  province  of  Chihuahua, 
further  to  the  northward,  contains  numerous 
mines,  (some  of  them  formerly  of  great 
value,)  as  well  as,  in  its  eastern  half,  the 
rugged  and  desert  region  called  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi,  long  the  resort  of  independent 
native  tribes.  Duran&o,  to  the  southward, 
is  also  a  rich  mining  district,  and  contains, 
besides,  abundai  it  agricultural  resources.  Its 
chief  town — Victoria  de  Durango — is  to  the 
westward  of  the  mountain-range  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  passes  through  the 
province. 


The  large  province  of  Sonora  is  now  the 
most  northerly  in  Mexico :  it  stretches  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
belongs  therefore  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Sonora  includes  Guaymas,  a  port  of  some 
note,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf. 
Sinaloa,  to  the  southward  of  Sonora,  pos- 
sesses, besides  its  capital,  Culiaean,  the  port 
of  Mazatlan,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Californian  Gulf,  nearly  under  the  line  of  the 
tropic. 

Xalisco — also  on  the  Pacific  coast,  further 
to  the  southward — contains  the  city  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  (the  name  of  which  is  sometimes, 
indeed,  given  to  the  State  itself,)  the  third 
place  in  Mexico  in  point  of  size  and  popula- 
tion. Guadalaxara  is  a  finely -built  city, 
standing  in  a  rich  plain,  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Santiago  river.  It  possesses  manu- 
factures of  leather  and  earthenware.  San 
Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  constitutes 
its  port,  but  is  unhealthy,  and  possesses  no 
harbour — only  an  open  roadstead.  Xalisco 
is  a  province  rich  in  minerals.  The  State  of 
Zacatecas  occupies  part  of  the  interior  table- 
land ;  its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  one 
of  the  chief  mining  cities  of  Mexico.  The 
town  of  Aguas  Calientes,  to  the  southward, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  in  the 
country  :  its  cloth-manufacture  and  its  hot 
.springs  confer  on  it  some  celebrity. 

The  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  table- 
land, to  the  eastward  of  Zacatecas,  is  rich  in 
silver  mines,  and  San  Luis,  its  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  thriving  of  Mexican  cities. 
Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the 
outport  for  the  mineral  produce  of  this 
province.  Guanaxuato,  to  the  southward  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  possesses,  however,  still 
higher  importance  as  a  mining  capital. 
The  produce  of  the  silver  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood,  during  the  last  century,  was 
surprisingly  great.  Some  of  the  mines  are 
still  worked  with  profitable  results,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  abandoned.  Gua- 
naxuato lies  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  and 
at  6800  feet  above  the  sea;  its  churches, 
public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  private 
residences,  are  described  as  magnificent — 
indicative  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  which 
the  grandees  of  Mexico  assumed  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Spanish  rule.  Quere- 
taro,  (in  the  State  of  that  name,)  to  the  east- 
ward of  Guanaxuato,  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  woollens,  now  greatly  de- 
clined in  value. 

Mechoacan,  (formerly  Valladolid,)  to  the 
westward  of  the  capital,  is  chiefly  an  inland 
State,  but  has  a  small  seaward  frontage  on 
the  Pacific.  The  volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo — 
famous  from  the  interesting  and  well-known 
account  given  by  Humboldt  of  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  its  formation  during 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century — is  with- 
in this  State.  There  are  other  volcanoes 
in  the  province,  wrhich  contains  also  hot 
and  sulphureous  springs.  The  city  of  VallaT 
dolid,  or  Morelia,  as  it  is  now  generally 
called,  has  a  fine  climate,  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  and  several  gorgeous  churches 
and  other  public  edifices.  Colima,  in  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  that  name — to  the 
westward — lies  not  far  from  the  base  of  a 
lofty  volcanic  cone. 
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Acapulco,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  is 
distinguished  hy  its  fine  harbour,  which 
rendered  it  in  former  times  the  chief  port  of 
Mexico  upon  its  western,  as  Vera  Cruz  was 
on  its  eastern,  coasts.  "  It  is  familiar  (says 
Captain  Hall)  to  the  memory  of  most  people, 
from  its  being  the  port  whence  the  rich 
Spanish  galleons  of  former  days  took  their 
departure,  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the 
Western  over  the  Eastern  World.  It  is  cele- 
brated, also,  in  Anson's  delightful  voyage, 
and  occupied  a  conspictious  place  in  the 
very  intei'esting  accounts  of  the  Buccaneers  ; 
to  a  sailor,  therefore,  it  is  classic  ground  in 
every  sense.  I  cannot  express  the  universal 
professional  admiration  excited  by  a  sight 
of  this  celebrated  port,  which  is,  moreover, 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  harbour.  It  is  easy 
of  access  ;  very  capacious ;  the  water  not  too 
deep  ;  the  holding-ground  good ;  quite  free 
from  hidden  dangers ;  and  as  secure  as  the 
basin  in  Portsmouth  dock-yard.  Prom  the 
interior  of  the  harbour  the  sea  cannot  be 
discovered,  and  a  stranger,  coming  to  the 
spot  by  land,  would  imagine  he  was  looking 
over  a  sequestered  mountain  lake."  But  the 
town  of  Acapulco  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  the  air  by  the  surrounding 
elevations,  and  its  population  does  not  num- 
ber more  than  3000 — chiefly  mulattoes  and 
sambos. 

The  State  of  Pttebla  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
Mexico,  chiefly  upon  the  interior  table-land, 
but  has  a  small  seaward  frontage  on  the  Pa- 
cific side.  The  city  of  that  name— properly  La 
Puebla  de  los  Angelos — ranks  next  to  the 
capital  m  point  of  population.  Puebla  is 
the  paradise  of  priestcraft :  with  fewer  than 
7^,000  inhabitants,  it  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  69  churches,  9  .monasteries,  13  nun- 
neries, and  23  ecclesiastical  colleges!  The 
churches  are  described  as  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme,  fully  equalling  (if  not  surpassing)  in 
richness  of  interior  decoration  the  finest  that 
are  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
of  the  Old  World. 

Cholula,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Puebla,  is  an  old  Aztec  city — a  remnant  of 
the  days  of  Montezuma.  The  principal  relic 
of  its  ancient  grandeur  is  a  huge  pyramid  or 
teocalli,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  now  covered 
with  prickly-pear,  cypress,  and  other  ever- 
green shrubs,  and  looking  at  a  distance  like 
a  natural  conical-shaped  hill.  As  it  is  ap- 
proached, however,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
four  distinct  pyramidal  stories,  the  whole 
built  with  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  crowned  with  a  small 
church.  According  to  Humboldt,  each  side 
of  its  base  measures  1440  feet,  or  nearly 
double  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops  ;  its  height,  however,  is  only  164  feet. 
It  appears  to  have  been  constructed  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
ascent  to  the  platform  on  the  summit  is  by 
a  flight  of  120  steps.  The  chapel  erected 
on  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  about  90 
feet  in  length,  with  two  towers  and  a  dome. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  has  succeeded  to  a  temple  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  ah\  This  py- 
ramidal pile  is,  however,  conjectured  to 
have  served  as  a  cemetery  as  well  as  for 
the  purposes  of  religion;  it  bears  in  many 


respects  remarkable  analogy  to  the  Birs 
Nimroud  and  similar  colossal  piles  that  are 
found  upon  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
plains.  The  Indians  believe  it  to  be  hollow, 
and  have  a  tradition,  that,  during  the  abode 
of  Cortez  at  Cholula,  a  number  of  armed 
warriors  were  concealed  within  it,  who 
were  to  have  fallen  suddenly  on  the  Spanish 
army.  In  making  the  present  road  from 
Puebla  to  Mexico,  the  first  story  of  this  pyra- 
mid was  cut  through,  and  a  square  chamber 
discovered,  destitute  of  an  outlet,  supported 
by  beams  of  cypress,  and  built  in  a  remark- 
able way,  every  succeeding  course  of  bricks 
passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  some  rude  substitutes  for  the  arch, 
met  with  in  certain  Egyptian  edifices.  In 
this  chamber  two  skeletons,  some  idols  in 
basalt,  and  some  curiously  varnished  and 
painted  vases,  Avere  found. 

There  are,  also,  some  other  detached 
masses  of  clay  and  unburnt  brick,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Cholula,  in  one  of  which, 
apparently  an  ancient  fortress,  many  human 
bones,  earthenware,  and  weapons  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  have  been  found.  The 
view  from  the  great  pyramid,  embracing  the 
Cordillera,  the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  and 
the  cultivated  plain  beneath,  is  both  exten- 
sive and  magnificent.  Cholula  is  surrounded 
by  corn-fields,  aloe  plantations,  and  neatly 
cultivated  gardens. 

The  small  town  of  Tlascala  (situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz), 
though  within  the  State  of  Puebla,  is  the 
capital  of  a  distinct  territory,  to  which  its 
name  is  given.  Tlascala  was  the  former 
seat  of  an  empire  adverse  to  Aztec  supre- 
macy, and  its  people  assisted  Cortez  in 
his  career  of  conquest.  Each  of  the  four 
hills  on  which  it  was  built  had  its  own 
cacique  or  war-chief.  But  the  subject 
people  of  Tlascala  are  now  reduced  to  an  un- 
important number,  scattered  through  about 
a  hundred  villages.  One  might  almost 
think  (says  Malte-Brun)  that  a  fatal  destiny 
avenges  on  their  heads  the  crime  of  having 
assisted  Cortez  in  subjugating  the  independ- 
ence of  their  native  land. 

Oaxaca  is  a  region  abounding  in  mulberry- 
trees,  as  well  as  in  cotton,  corn,  cocoa,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  The  cochineal 
insect  thrives  here.  The  city  of  Oaxaca — 
one  of  the  neatest  and  best-built  in  the 
country  —  stands  beside  the  Bio  Verde, 
which  enters  the  Pacific.  The  State  of  Ta- 
basco, which  lies  along  the  most  southward 
portion  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  occupies  a 
position  well  suited  for  maritime  commerce, 
and  possesses  also  extensive  inland  water- 
communication,  by  means  of  the  Tabasquillo 
and  Usumasinta  rivers,  the  lowpr  portions 
of  which  are  within  its  limits.  The  western 
part  of  this  State  belongs  to  the  narrow 
tract  called  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  page  (703).  Ta- 
basco, however,  has  no  towns  of  any  size :  its 
capital,  San  Juan  Baptista,  (or  Villa  Her- 
mosa,)  is  only  a  small  place,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tabasco. 

Chiapas  —  a  small  province  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  Tabasco  and  Oaxaca— -derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity  that  are  found  within  its  limits. 
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Its  largest  town — Chiapas  de  los  Indios — 
stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tabasquillo 
River,  by  means  of  which  it  exports  some  ma- 
hogany, logwood,  and  cochineal.  Ciudad 
Real,  or  San  Cnstoval,  the  nominal  capital, 
is  within  the  valley  of  the  same  ^iver,  to 
the  south-eastward. 

The  remains  of  ancient  art  found  within 
the  province  of  Chiapas  attest  it  as  the  seat 
of  ancient  empire  and  civilization.  The 
ruins  of  Palenque,  Ocosingo,  and  other 
places,  exhibit  the  works  of  a  people  whose 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  life  was  con- 
siderable, and  indicate  the  comparative 
civilization  that  had  been  attained  at  the 
period  when  they  were  first  visited  by 
Europeans.  The  Indians  of  Chiapas,  indeed, 
formed  a  State  which  was  independent  of 
the  emperors  of  Mexico,  and  second  only  to 
Tlascala  in  regard  to  civilization.  They 
defended  themselves  with  courage  against 
the  Spaniards.  Happily  for  them,  the  soil 
was  not  rich  in  mines,  a  circumstance  which 
has  secured  to  the  natives  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties.  At  this  day  even  they 
enjoy  a  completely  independent  existence, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that  this 
State  belongs  either  to  Mexico  or  Guatemala ; 
both  nations  claim  it,  but  any  authority 
they  may  assert  over  it  is  merely  nominal, 
and  has  no  practical  result. 

The  ruins  of  Palenque — said  to  have  been 
first  accidentally  discovered  by  a  party  of 
Spaniards  in  1750 — have  been  elaborately 
described  and  illustrated  by  the  joint  labours 
of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Catherwood,  their 
latest  and  most  trustworthy  explorers. 1  It 
is  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pal- 
enque (eight  miles  distant)  that  their  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  is  derived,  for  the 
ruins  themselves  are  nameless,  as  every- 
thing connected  with  their  origin  is  buried 
in  oblivion.  Like  the  similar  remains  found 
elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  New  World, 
they  are  concealed  beneath  the  dense  veget- 
ation of  a  tropical  forest,  which  covers  the 
face  of  the  country  for  miles  around. 

The  village  of  Palenque,  once  considerable, 
is  an  insignificant  and  wretched  place.  The 
traffic  it  formerly  possessed  (from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  line  of  import-trade  to  Guate- 
mala) has  become  diverted  to  Belize,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  have  swept  off  more 
than  half  the  population.  When  Mr. 
Stephens  was  there,  he  found  only  three 
shops  in  the  village,  and  most  of  the  houses 
were  falling  into  ruin.  But  the  remains  of 
former  greatness  and  power  which  lead  the 
inquiring  traveller  to  this  locality  more  than 
compensate  him — by  their  aspect,  and  the 
reflections  they  awaken  in  the  mind — for 
the  inconveniences  and  privations  of  the 
journey  thither,  even  including  in  the  cata- 
logue the  plague  of  musquitoes  and  other 
insects,  and  the  dread  of  snakes,  lizards, 
scorpions,  and  such  noxious  reptiles,  with 
which  the  ruins  are  infested. 

The  extent  over  which  the  now  remaining 
buildings  of  the  ancient  city  are  spread  is 
not  considerable.  But  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  mostly  of  pyramidal  shape,  are 
probably  the  remains  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  public  buildings,  while  the  meaner 
1  Incidents    of    Travel    in    Central    America, 


erections  which  once  formed  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  have 
altogether  perished.  The  city  may  perhaps 
have  covered  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  and 
what  now  remains  of  it  tends  powerfully  to 
foster  the  idea  of  its  former  greatness. 
"  Here  (says  Mr.  Stephens,  summing  up  his 
impressions  of  the  scene  around  him)  were 
the  remains  of  a  cultivated,  polished,  and 
peculiar  people,  who  had  passed  through  all 
the  stages  incident  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations;  reached  their  golden  age,  and 
perished  entirely  unknown.  The  links 
which  connected  them  with  the  human 
family  were  severed  and  lost,  and  these  were 
the  only  memorials  of  their  footsteps  upon 
earth.  We  lived  in  the  ruined  palaces  of 
their  kings ;  we  went  up  to  their  desolate 
temples  and  fallen  altars ;  and  Avherever  we 
moved  we  saw  the  evidences  of  their  taste, 
their  skill  in  arts,  their  wealth,  and  power. 
In  the  midst  of  desolation  and  ruin  we 
looked  back  to  the  past,  cleared  away  the 
gloomy  forest,  and  fancied  every  building 
perfect,  with  its  terraces  and  pyramids,  its 
sculptured  and  painted  ornaments,  grand, 
lofty,  and  imposing,  and  overlooking  an  im- 
mense inhabited  plain  ;  we  called  back  into 
life  the  strange  people  who  gazed  at  us  in 
sadness  from  the  walls ;  pictured  them,  in 
fanciful  costumes  and  adorned  with  plumes 
of  feathers,  ascending  the  terraces  of  the 
palace  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  temples. 
In  the  romance  of  the  world's  history  no- 
thing ever  impressed  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  spectacle  of  this  once  great  and  lovely 
city,  overturned,  desolate,  and  lost ;  dis- 
covered by  accident,  overgrown  with  trees 
for  miles  around,  and  without  even  a  name 
to  distinguish  it.  Apart  from  everything 
else,  it  was  a  mournful  witness  to  the 
world's  mutations — 

'  Nations  melt 
From  Power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  awhile,  and  downward  go.'  " 

At  a  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Palenque 
is  a  village  called  Las  Tres  Cruces,  (or  the 
Three  Crosses,)  from  three  crosses  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Cortez  erected  at  the 
spot  when  on  his  conquering  march  from 
Mexico  to  Honduras  by  the  lake  of  Peten. 


Yucatan,  which  has  sometimes  taken  the 
position  of  an  independent  nation,  is  the 
most  eastward  of  the  States  that  form  the 
Mexican  confederation.  It  is  an  extensive 
peninsula,  projecting  in  a  north Avardly 
direction  between  the  Gulfs  of  Campeachy 
and  Honduras,  as  those  portions  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  which 
wash  its  western  and  eastern  shores  are 
respectively  termed.  The  north-eastern 
termination  of  the  peninsula  forms  Cape 
Catoche.  From  Cape  Catoche  to  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  along  the  entire  northern  and 
western  shores  of  the  peninsula,  the  coast 
does  not  possess  a  single  spring  of  fresh 
water.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  for 
the  most  part  flat,  sandy,  and  arid,  though 
particular  tracts  are  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile. Wherever  moisture  occurs^  the  veget- 
Chiapas,  &c.    By  J.  I/.  Stephens.  (London,  1842.) 
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able  kingdom  displays  all  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  tropical  growth.  Merida,  the 
capital,  lies  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  plain, 
about  21  miles  distant  from  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  small  harbour 
of  Sisal  forms  its  nearest  port.  Campeachy, 
on  the  western  coast,  (with  about  18,000 
inhabitants,)  though  with  an  indifferent 
harbour,  commands  considerable  trade, 
chiefly  in  the  export  of  bees'-wax  and  the 
kind  of  dye-wood  that  goes  by  its  name. 
Valladolid,  to  the  eastward  of  Merida,  is  an 
inland  town.  Bacalar,  further  to  the  south, 
lies  not  far  distant  from  the  frontier  of  the 
British  province  of  Belize. 

Yucatan,  like  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Chiapas,  derives  from  its  antiquities — but 
recently  explored,  and  indeed  until  within 
the  last  few  years  scarcely  known  to  exist 
— an  interest  of  a1  higher  order  than  any 
that  belongs  to  its  condition  in  the  present 
day.  These  ancient  Avorks,  fast  crumbling 
into  ruin  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical 
atmosphere, — for  the  dry  air  of  Egypt,  which 
has  preserved  in  such  wondei'ful  freshness 
the  works  of  ancient  art  that  adorn  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  is  nowhere  found  in  the 
New  World, — and  in  many  cases  completely 
buried  beneath  the  luxuriance  of  vegetable 
growth,  consist  of  huge  mounds  and  ter- 
races, which  mark  the  sites  once  occupied 
by  cities.  The  masonry  or  plaster  that 
forms  the  external  covering  of  these  mounds 
is  elaborately  covered  with  sculptures,  ex- 
hibiting a  rich  and  often  grotesque  style  of 
ornament;  the  entire  fabrics  displaying  a 
high  degree  of  architectural  and  artistic 
skill  on  the  part  of  their  builders.  In  some 
cases,  openings  in  the  edifices  conduct  into 
interior  chambers,  the  walls  and  corridors  of 
which  exhibit  carvings  of  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  uncouth  monsters.  Statues  of 
considerable  size  also  abound,  in  many 
cases  overthrown  from  their  bases, in  others 
still  erect,  startling  the  beholder  who — 
penetrating  the  dense  surrounding  brush- 
wood— comes  suddenly  into  full  view  of 
their  strange  and  often  unearthly  figures. 
The  impression  of  a  human  hand,  frequently 
found  imprinted  in  red  colour  upon  the 
walls,  and  evidently  produced  by  pressure 
from  the  living  subject  while  the  clay 
upon  which  it  appears  was  yet  in  a  soft  con- 
dition— the  hand  being  probably  smeared 
with  red  paint  for  the  purpose — is  not  the 
least  singular  of  the  many  emblems  of  a 
past  age  which  these  ruins  display.- 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  intelligent  traveller  to 
whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  these  strange  monuments  of  a  by- 
gone age,  describes  his  visit  (in  company 
with  Mr.  Catherwood)  to  as  many  as  forty- 
nine  ruined  cities  in  Yucatan  alone,  besides 
those  which  he  had  explored  on  a  previous 
journey  through  Central  America  and  Chia- 
pas. Whence  came  these  mysterious  works, 
of  whom  the  Indian  of  the  present  day  can 
give  no  account,  and  which  he  regards 
with  an  awe-stricken  wonder  analogous  to 
that  with  which  the  degenerate  Arab  gazes 
upon  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  or  of  the 
Assyrian  plain  ?  Who  were  their  builders  ? 
To  what  age  of  the  world  do  they  belong  ? 

1  Stephens—"  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan," 


The  history  of  these  strange  monuments 
of  the  past  is  recorded  in  themselves  alone. 
No  historic  page  tells  aught  concerning 
them,  no  traditions  exist  by  which  to  eluci- 
date the  time  and  objects  of  their  founders. 
But  the  later  experiences  acquired  by  their 
exploref  lead  to  the  impression  that  they 
belong  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  New  World. 
An  impression  which  at  first  prevailed  of 
their  laying  claim  to  a  much  higher  anti- 
quity, and  of  their  having  been  the  works 
of  a  race  that  has  altogether  passed  away, 
is  now  believed  to  be  erroneous. 1 

Among  the  most  extensive  and  remark- 
able of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  are 
those  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen,  the  former 
situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Merida,  the  latter  at  a  further  distance 
in  the  interior,  to  the  west  of  Valladolid. 

The  ruins  of  Chichen  are  nine  leagues 
distant  from  Valladolid,  the  road  to  which 
place  passes  close  beside  them.  They  are 
hence  more  generally  known  to  the  people 
of  the  country  than  any  other  among  the 
many  ruined  cities  which  Yucatan  contains. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  the  two  Maya 
words — chi,  mouth,  and  chen,  well — signify- 
ing "  the  mouth  of  the  well."  Among  the 
ruins  are  two  great  senotes  (or  pools)  which 
beyond  doubt  furnished  water  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ancient  city.  Yucatan 
is  a  region  in  which  water — generally  scarce 
— is  a  precious  commodity.  Throughout 
the  whole  country  there  is  no  running 
stream,  or  spring,  or  living  fountain,  and, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  caves  and  hollows 
in  the  rocks  from  which  the  inhabitants  at 
this  day  drink,  they  would  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  artificial  reservoirs,  made  to 
collect  the  rains.  Some  of  the  senotes  are 
immense  circular  hollows  in  the  rock — of 
natural  origin— from  60  to  200  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  broken,  rocky,  perpendicular 
sides,  from  50  to  100  feet  deep,  and  always 
preserving  a  considerable  body  of  water,  of 
great  depth,  at  the  bottom. 

The  ruined  buildings  of  wh'ch  Chichen 
consists  occupy  a  circumference  of  about 
two  miles.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  edifices  bears  (like  a  similar  ruin  at 
Uxmal)  the  name  of  "  Casa  de  las  Monjas," 
or  House  of  the  Nuns.  This  building— the 
end  xiew  of  which  is  represented  in  our  en- 
graving— is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  ornaments.  To  the  right  hand 
is  the  corner  of  a  building  called  the  Eglesia, 
or  church.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  former 
edifice  are  twenty  small  cartouches  of  hiero- 
glyphics, in  four  rows,  five  in  a  row.  Above 
these  stand  out  in  a  line  six  bold  projecting 
curved  ornaments  (also  resembling  similar 
works  at  Uxmal)  resembling  an  elephant's 
trunk ,  and  the  upper  centre  space  over  the 
doorway  is  an  irregular  circular  niche,  in 
which  portions  of  a  seated  figure,  with  a 
head-dress  of  feathers,  still  remain.  The 
rest  of  the  ornaments  are  of  that  distinctive 
stamp  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  New  World,  and  which  is  unlike 
any  designs  that  are  elsewhere  met  with. 
The  tropical  plants  and  shrubs  that  are 
found  growing   upon  the  roof,   and  over- 
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hanging  the  cornice  like  a  fringe- work,  add 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  its 
elegant  facade. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  edifice 
here  referred  to  is  638  feet,  and  its  height, 
when  entire,  was  65  feet.  The  broad  plat- 
form upon  which  it  stands  —  now  over- 
grown with  grass  several  feet  high — forms 
a  noble  promenade,  and  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Several  doorways,  with  spacious  staircases, 
lead  into  apartments  in  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  The  Avails  of  these  chambers  have 
been  originally  covered  with  painted  de- 
signs, now  wantonly  defaced,  but  the  re- 
mains of  which  present  colours  that  are  in 
some  places  still  bright  and  vivid:  among 
these,  detached  portions  of  human  figures 
continually  recur,  well  drawn,  the  heads 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  the 
hands  bearing  shields  and  spears.  "  All  at- 
tempt (says  Mr.  Stephens)  at  description 
would  fail,  and  much  more  so  would  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  strange  interest  of 
walking  along  the  overgrown  platform  of 
this  gigantic  and  desolate  building." 

Previous  to  1821,  Yucatan,  like  Mexico, 
was  a  colony  of  Spain.  It  afterwards  be- 
came an  integral  portion  of  Mexico,  when 
that  country  declared  its  independence  of 
Spanish  rule.  Subsequently  the  people  of 
Yucatan  assumed  an  independent  position, 
but  at  a  later  period  joined  for  a  time  the 
confederation  of  Mexican  States.  In  1840 
Yucatan  was  proclaimed  an  independent 
republic  :  three  years  later  it  again  became 
incorporated  with  the  Mexican  Union,  and 
after  a  further  period  of  three  years  (in 
1846)  once  more  severed  the  connexion. 
Subsequently,  five  or  six  years  later,  after  a 
brief  period  of  independence,  this  unstable 
republic  has  again  entered  into  alliance 
with  Mexico,  and  rejoined  the  confedera- 
tion of  States  which  that  country,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  embodies. 

The  territory  of  Lower  California  con- 
sists of  the  extensive  peninsula  to  which 
the  name  of  California  was  originally  ap- 
plied. This  peninsula  measures  700  miles 
in  length,  with  a  width  that  varies  from  30 
to  100  miles.  The  surface  appears  to  be  for 
the  most  part  rocky  and  unproductive  ;  but 
the  localities  of  the  various  missions  which 
were  early  established  by  the  Jesuits  indi- 
cate tracts  of  an  exceptional  character.  The 
culture  of  maize  and  various  fruits  is  carried 
on  in  these  places.  Cattle  are  abundant 
throughout  the  peninsula,  and  among  the 
numerous  wild  animals  are  wolves,  foxes, 
and  deer.  The  pearl-fishery  carried  on  fn 
the  adjacent  gulf  has  declined  in  value. 

The  small  towns  of  Lorcto,  near  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  peninsula,  (about  lat.  26°,) 
and  La  Paz,  towards  its  southern  extremity, 
number  each  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  the  entire  territory  con- 
sists chiefly  of  natives  who  have  been  par- 
tially civilized  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  who  are  chiefly 
gathered  round  the  various  missions  which 
it  supports. 


SECTION    III. POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Inhabitants.— -The  population  of  Mexico 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  seven  and  a 
half  millions.  Of  these,  fewer  than  a  million 
are  whites— almost  exclusively  of  Spanish 
descent.  Nearly  four  and  a  half  millions 
are  Indians.  The  remaining  two  millions 
are  a  mixed  race— the  mestizos,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed.  The  Indians  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring  population; 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  they  are  generally  averse  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mechanical  arts.  A  few  are 
engaged  in  the  mines,  and  others  in  the 
occupation  of  pearl-divers.  The  mixed  races 
are  more  generally  engaged  in  trade  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  towns  as  servants  to  the 
white  population. 

The  whites,  or  Creoles— descendants  of 
the  early  Spanish  conquerors  and  colonists 
of  the  country— though  scarcely  amounting 
to  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole 
population,  are  the  dominant  race,  and  all 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  State  is  con- 
centrated in  their  hands.  It  is  true  that,  in 
so  far  as  political  privileges  are  concerned, 
the  distinctions  of  colour  have  been  abolish- 
ed in  Mexico,  and  all  classes  are  nominally 
admitted  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights;  but  the  superior  influences  of  the 
white  over  the  coloured  skin  are  equally 
manifest  here  as  in  other  lands  where  the 
two  have  come  into  contact.  Among  the 
white  population  of  Mexico  have  hitherto 
been  divided,  almost  exclusively,  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  Some 
amount  of  social  refinement  and  elegance, 
combined  with  a  considerable  share  of 
education,  may  seem  partially  to  justify 
the  privileges  of  the  superior  class.  But 
the  Creole  population  of  Mexico  inherits 
all  the  worst  faults  of  the  Spanish  character 
—pride,  indolence,  a  contempt  for  what  is 
useful  and  solid  as  opposed  to  what  is  showy 
and  unreal.  To  this  is  to  be  added  a  fanatic 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the 
hands  of  whose  clergy  nearly  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  is  concentrated. 

"Besides  (says  a  popular  writer)  the  evil 
of  a  disorderly  army,  whose  pay  is  always 
in  arrear,  and  whose  allegiance  is  therefore 
venal,  Mexico  is  cursed  with  the  perhaps 
still  greater  evil  of  an  enormously  rich 
church,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and 
bigoted  clergy.  The  church  in  Mexico,  in 
addition  to  the  enormous  property  belong- 
ing to  it,  manages  all  the  charitable  trusts 
of  the  country,  and  is  the  great  money- 
lender and  pawnbroker.  While  the  State 
's  insolvent,  the  church  is  wealthy,  and  the 
great  proprietors  are  generally  in  debt  to  it 
The  church  consequently  possesses  great 
political  power  ;  by  this  power  the  exercise 
of  all  other  religions  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic is  prohibited,  and  in  this  way  an  effectual 
stop  is  placed  on  immigration.  The  sword 
and  the  bell  are  the  plagues  of  Mexico;; 
and  no  improvement  is  possible  that  does  not  j 
begin  by  reducing  the  former  to  subordin-  j 
ation,  and  abating  the  wealth  of  the  latter. 
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"The  dominant  class  is  not  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  but  lives  pro- 
fusely, profligately,  and  listlessly,  in  towns. 
To  augment  their  wealth,  selfishness  intro- 
duced a  protective  system.  The  cities 
thereby  tax  the  country,  the  north  levies 
tribute  on  the  south,  and  new  elements  of 
turbulence,  weakness,  and  ruin,  are  estab- 
lished. 

"The  Indian  population  is  divided  and 
kept  apart  by  a  Babel  of  tongues.  There 
are  in  Mexico  more  than  forty  different 
languages.  And  the  half-breeds  have  all 
the  vices  of  both  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

"Add  to  this — the  enormous  public  debt, 
and  the  frightful  dishonesty,  of  Mexico; 
roads  infested  with  banditti  ;  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  recklessness  of  life,  among 
the  lower  classes;  general  immorality ;  and 
the  outlines  of  the  sketch  are  complete." 

Every  branch  of  industrial  pursuit  is  in  the 
lowest  possible  condition  in  Mexico,  and  the 
natural  wealth  of  this  fine  country  is  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  productions  of 
Mexico  are  gold,  silver,  cochineal,  hides, 
and  Indian  corn,  besides  a  vast  variety  of 
fruits  and  other  plants. 

The  mines  were  formerly  very  productive, 
and  immense  quantities  both  of  gold  and 
silver  have  been  drawn  from  them:  but 
this  source  of  wealth  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted.  An  ignorant  adherence 
to  old  and  exploded  practices  in  the  art  of 
mining,  deficiency  of  capital,  and — more 
than  all — the  disturbed  political  condition 
of  the  country,  have  led  to  this  result. 

Agriculture  is  greatly  neglected,  but  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  causes  it  to  yield 
a  considerable  amount  of  produce.  Maize  is 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  country, — wheat, 
potatoes,  and  European  vegetables  in  ge- 
neral, only  on  the  summits  of  the  table- 
lands, or  in  tracts  elevated  upwards  of  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  maguey 
plant  (from  which  a  juicy  beverage  is  ob- 
tained) is  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
higher  portions  of  the  table-land.  The 
sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  declivities  of  the 
plateau,  and  at  heights  of  between  five 
and  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
cotton-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  along  the 
plains  of  the  coast,  and  the  coarse  kind  of 
cloth  made  from  it  forms  the  chief  dress  of 
the  Indian  population.  Coffee,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo,  are  all  grown,  though  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Vanilla  is  collected  in 
the  forests,  and  the  jalapa  is  found  growing 
on  many  of  the  higher  plains.  The  plant 
upon  which  the  cochineal -insect  thrives  has 
been  already  referred  to  :  the  produce  of  this 
is  considerable,  and,  next  to  the  precious 
metals,  cochineal  is  the  most  important 
article  of  export  from  Mexico. 

Horned  cattle  are  very  numerous,  and 
supply  hides  and  tallow  in  considerable 
abundance  ;  horses  and  mules  are  also  reared 
in  great  numbers,  and  are  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Bees'-wax  is  extensively 
:ollected  in  some  parts  of  Mexico.  The  silk- 


worm was  formerly  reared,  but  its  produce 
is  now  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  most  parts  of  Mexico  manufacturing 
industry  is  scarcely  known.  Soap  is  exten- 
sively made,  and  tallow  is  plentiful.  Coarse 
articles  of  clothing,  and  a  few  gold  and 
silver  utensils  and  ornaments,  are  likewise 
made.  The  commerce  is  not  considerable  : 
the  imports  embrace  quicksilver,  various 
manufactured  goods,  with  earthenware,  fire- 
arms, hardware,  and  machinery  ;  the  ex- 
ports consist  of  metals,  cochineal,  hides, 
cattle,  and  some  medicinal  herbs. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  side. 
Vera  Cruz  exports  most  of  the  agricultural, 
and  Tampico  most  of  the  mineral  produce. 

The  roads  in  Mexico  are  very  defective,  and 
scarcely  any  of  them  passable  for  carriages. 
Mules  are  everywhere  used  for  the  transport 
both  of  passengers  and  merchandise. 

The  political  arrangements  of  Mexico  are 
professedly  modelled  in  accordance  (or 
nearly  so)  with  those  of  the  great  neighbour 
republic — the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Each  of  the  States  of  Mexico  has  an 
internal  government  of  its  own,  and  the 
whole  of  them  form  a  federal  republic,  under 
the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico. 
A  chamber  of  representatives,  a  senate,  and 
an  elective  president,  constitute  the  Mexi- 
can Congress.  But  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion—at no  time  possessed  of  much  solidity 
or  power  of  endurance — has  for  many  years 
past  been  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the 
whole  country  has  been  a  prey  to  dis- 
sensions of  every  kind,  often  resulting  in 
civil  war. 

The  Federal  Union  of  the  Mexican  States 
dates  only  from  the  year  1824.  Previous  to 
1813,  the  whole  country  had  formed  one  of 
the  widely-spread  colonial  possessions  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  After  the  first  period 
of  sanguinary  tumult  which  succeeded  the 
declaration  of  independence,  Mexico  sub- 
mitted to  the  rule  of  an  emperor,  in  the  per- 
son of  Augustiu  Iturbide,  whose  power, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  country  presents  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  rapine,  strife,  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  efforts  of  its  public  men  have 
been  directed  only  towards  self-aggrandize- 
ment. No  stability  of  system,  or  persever- 
ance in  any  one  line  of  policy,  has  been 
visible.  In  so  far  as  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  has  been  concerned, 
a  continual  succession  of  changes  between 
a  federal  and  a  centralized  form  of  republic 
has  been  in  progress.  At  one  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, a  federal  assembly  in  the  capital, 
with  provincial  assemblies  in  the  different 
States  ;  at  another,  a  general  legislature  in 
the  capital,  with  nothing  at  all  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  not  seldom  an  unprincipled 
dictator,  whose  only  charter  of  power  has 
been  the  sword. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  countries 
embraced  under  the  name  of  Central  Ame- 
rica stretch  from  the  southern  borders  of 
Mexico  to  the  Isthimis  of  Panama,  over  those 
portions  of  the  continent  which  lie  between 
the  8th  and  18th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
This  range  of  territory  is  bounded  upon 
either  side  by  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  at  its  widest 
part  is  little  more  than  300  miles  across, from 
sea  to  sea,  while  in  general  it  is^of  much 
narrower  dimensions. 

Central  "America  includes  five  distinct 
States  —  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Pica, — besides  the  territory  of  Belize,  or 
British  Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  coast. 
The  whole  area  which  it  embraces  is  about 
186,000  English  square  miles. 

1.  Guatemala  is  the  largest  of  the  States 
of  Central  America,  and  is  little  short  of 
53,000  square  miles  in  area.  It  lies  most  to 
the  westward,  and  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  to  the  inner  angle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  embracing  an  ex- 
tensive range  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

2.  San  Salvador,  a  small  territory  of  6900 
square  miles,  adjoins  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Guatemala,  and  stretches  for  about  150  miles 
along  the  Pacific,  with  a  breadth  of  fifty 
miles  inland. 

3.  Honduras  also  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
Guatemala:  it  extends  entirely  across  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  which  the  New  World 
here  consists,  from  the  Bay  of  Conchagua  on 
the  Pacific,  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  on  the 
Atlantic  side, — the  latter  of  which  forms  its 
principal  sea-board.  The  State  of  Hon- 
duras includes  about  43,700  square  miles. 

4.  NicaVagua — about  36 ,000  square  miles  in 
area — is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the 
last-mentioned  State,  and  extends  from  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  over  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  paral- 
lels of  11°  and  13°.  It  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
the  course  of  the  river  San  Ouan  forms  a 
portion  of  its  southern  frontier. 

Neither  Honduras  nor  Nicaragua  have 
any  defined  boundary  to  the  eastward,  on 
which  side  they  adjoin  the  territory  of 
Mosquito.  This  latter  tract  of  country  lies 
along  the  Cai-ibbean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  San  Juan  northward  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios,  and  frorn  the  sea-shore  for  a 
distance  inland  which  is  incapable  of  pre- 
cise definition,  but  which  the  supporters 
of  Mosquito  independence  extend  as  far  as 
the  lower  course  of  the  Roman  River,  in 
long.  85°  40'  west. 

5.  Costa  Rica,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
States  of  Central  America,  extends  from  the 
river  San  Juan  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ni- 
caragua as  far  as  the  meridian  of  82°,  in- 
cluding a  tract  of  country  which  gradually 
diminishes  in  breadth  as  it  advances  to  the 


south-eastward.  But  the  narrow  tract  of 
the  Panama  Isthmus  lies  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  State,  and  now  forms,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, an  independent  State,  though  formerly 
included  within  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada, in  South  America.  Costa  Rica  in- 
cludes an  area  of  21,000  square  miles,  and 
borders  upon  both  of  the  great  oceans. 

Natural  features,  climate,  Sfc. — The  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  America  have  been 
referred  to  in  a  prior  page  (708).  It  is 
well  watered,  though  feAV  of  the  rivers  are, 
in  their  natural  state,  capable  of  navigation. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  springs, many  of 
which  are  thermal. 

The  climate  resembles  in  most  respects 
that  of  Mexico,  a  striking  difference  being 
experienced  between  the  temperature  of  the 
coasts  and  that  of  the  elevated  interior.  In- 
deed, the  distinctive  appellations  of  cold, 
temperate,  and  hot  climates  are  often  ap- 
plied by  the  inhabitants  to  districts  which 
border  closely  upon  one  another.  A  great 
quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the  wet  season, 
often  accompanied  by  violent  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  rains  generally  begin  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  continue  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  October:  the  dry  season 
then  sets  in,  and  lasts  for  seven  months,  dur- 
ing which  period  no  rain  is  expected,  and  a 
casual  shower  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Central  America  possesses  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  other  mineral  produce 
of  value,  including  iron,  lead,  and  mercury, 
with  various  marbles  and  other  stones.  But 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in 
its  vegetable  productions,  which  embrace 
indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
cedar,  mahogany,  with  numberless  dye- 
woods,  balsams,  gums,  and  medicinal  herbs. 
The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  cover 
large  tracts  of  country.  The  neighbouring 
seas  produce  pearls,  and  abound  in  tortoises 
and  fish  of  various  kinds. 

The  five  States  of  Central  America  were 
originally,  like  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  formed  the  kingdom 
(or  Captain-Generalcy)  of  Guatemala.  But 
these  provinces  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  estab- 
lishing their  independence  of  Spain,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  United  States  of 
Central  America,'  with  a  President,  a  Sen- 
ate, and  a  Federal  Congress.  In  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  adopted,  all  distinctions 
of  colour  were  disregarded,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution  thrown  open  to  all 
classes.  But,  since  1839,  the  Union  between 
the  different  members  of  the  Confederation 
has  been  virtually  dissolved,  and  each  State 
is  now  a  sovereign  and  indepenclentrepublic. 
Guatemala  is  the  most  important  and  flour- 
ishing, and  has  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
tranquillity  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
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The  State  of  Guatemala,  is  divided  into 
seven  departments :  its  capital  is  the  city  of 
New  Guatemala,  situated  on  a  high  plain, 
4370  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of 
45  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
a  well-built  place,  with  40,000  inhabitants. 
— Old  Guatemala,  which  lies  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  (21  miles  to  the  south-west,)  was 
abandoned  as  the  capital,  owing  to  the 
numerous  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions by  which  it  had  suffered,  but  has  still 
a  population  of  9000.  To  the  south  of  the 
town  is  the  volcano  d'Agua,  (13,758  feet  in 
altitude,)  which  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  water  which  it  emits  during  periods  of 
eruption. — The  ports  of  Istapa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  and  San  Tomas  (or  St.  Thomas) 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  upon 
the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  chief  out- 
lets for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic. 
The  Gulf  of  Honduras  is  connected  by  the 
river  Dulce  with  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  a  fine 
and  navigable  fresh- water  inlet. 

Guatemala  contains,  in  many  places,  ruin- 
ed cities,  of  the  same  general  character  as 
those  referred  to  in  the  account  of  Yucatan 
and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
of  these  are  the  remains  of  Copan,  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  near  the 
border  of  Honduras.  Copan  is  described  by 
the  historians  as  a  strong  and  flourishing 
city  in  the  times  of  early  Spanish  conquest 
in  the  New  World,  and  its  present  remains 
evince  the  skill  of  its  builders.  Stone  co- 
lumns, elaborately  sculptured,  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  give  assurance  that  the 
primeval  inhabitants  of  the  American  conti- 
nent were  very  far  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  savage  life.  "  With  an  interest 
(says  Mr.  Stephens,  who  visited  these  re- 
mains) perhaps  stronger  than  we  had  ever 
felt  in  wandering  among  the  ruins  of 
Egypt,  we  followed  our  guide,  who,  some- 
times missing  his  way,  with  a  constant  and 
vigorous  use  of  his  machete  conducted  us 
through  the  thick  forest,  among  half-buried 
fragments,  to  fourteen  monuments  of  the 
same  character  and  appearance,  some  with 
more  elegant  designs,  and  some  in  work- 
manship equal  to  the  finest  monuments  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  one  displaced  from  its  pe- 
destal by  enormous  roots ;  another  locked  in 
the  close  embrace  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
almost  lifted  out  of  the  earth ;  another 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  bound  down  by 
huge  vines  and  creepers  ;  and  one  standing, 
with  its  altar  before  it,  in  a  grove  of  trees 
which  grew  around,  seemingly  to  share  and 
shroud  it  as  a  sacred  thing  :  in  this  solemn 
stillness  of  the  woods,  it  seemed  a  divinity 
mourning  over  a  fallen  people. 

"  The  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  this  buried  city  were  the  noise  of  mon- 
keys moving  among  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
and  the  cracking  of  dry  branches  broken  by 

their  weight We  sat  down  on  the 

very  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  we  were 
surrounded.    AVho    were    the    people   that 

1  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  &c. 

*  This  substance  was  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Spanish  commerce  usually  sent  to  Callao,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  Spain  :  it  was  long  popu- 
larly supposed  in  Europe  to  be  a  native  produc- 


built  this  city?  In  the  ruined  cities  of 
Egypt,  even  in  the  long-lost  Petra,  the 
stranger  knows  the  story  of  the  people  whose 
vestiges  are  around  him.  America,  say 
historians,  was  peopled  by;  savages  ;  but 
savages  never  reared  these  structures,  sa- 
vages never  carved  these  stones.  We  asked 
the  Indians  who  made  them,  and  their  dull 
answer  was  '  Quien  sabe  ? ' '  Who  knows  ?' "  1 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  divided  into 
four  departments.  The  city  of  San  Salvador, 
its  capital,  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  gener- 
al government  for  the  Federal  Union.  It 
lies  at  a  distance  of  22  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  contained,  prior  to  1854,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  20,000  inhabitants. 

Salvador  possesses  three  ports— those  of 
Acajutla,  (near  the  western  limit  of  its 
coast,)  Libertad,  and  La  Union,  the  last- 
named  of  which  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Con- 
chagua.  The  tract  of  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween Acajutla  and  Libertad  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  district  which  furnishes  the  so- 
called  "  balsam  of  Peru."  it  is  inhabited  by 
a  few  Indian  families,  who  extract  the 
balsam  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  is  abundant  here,  though 
not  found  anywhere  else.2 

Honduras  is  the  principal  mining  district 
of  Central  America,  but  the  produce  of  the 
workings  is  now  of  trifling  amount,  and  the 
whole  territory  is  but  thinly  inhabited. 

Honduras  contains  seven  departments: 
its  two  most  important  towns  are  Truxillo 
and  Omoa,  both  of  them  sea-ports  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Omoa  is 
considered  one  of  the  hottest  places  in 
America. 

The  State  of  Nicaragua  is  advantageously 
circumstanced  both  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  derives  import- 
ance from  its  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans.  It  contains  a 
population  of  235,000,  who  are  chiefly  located 
along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in 
the  country  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  large 
lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua. 

The  city  of  Leon,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  territory,  (at  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
inland,)  is  the  capital  of  the  republic ;  but 
it  has  suffered  greatly  during  the  political 
troubles  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  has  declined  from  the  importance  which 
it  once  possessed.  The  port  of  Realejo,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  lies  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  com- 
mands some  trade. 

Granada,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Central 
America,  lies  near  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by 
means  of  that  lake  and  the  river  San  Juan: 
it  has  10,000  inhabitants.  Managua,  a  small 
town  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  peopled 
chiefly  by  Indians,  among  whom  are  many 
good  workmen  in  various  useful  trades, 
tion  of  the  country  whence  it  was  immediately 
derived,  and  the  name  of  which  hence  became 
applied  to  it.  (Central  America,  &c.  By  John 
Bailey.    London,  1850.) 
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The  town  of  Nicaragua  stands  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
intervenes  between  that  body  of  water  and 
the  Pacific. 

Lake  Nicaragua  is  a  fine  expanse  of  water, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  country.  Near  the  shores,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  100  yards  from  the  beach,  it  has  in 
general  a  depth  of  two  fathoms;  in  other 
parts,  the  soundings  vary  between  five  and 
fifteen  fathoms.  It  contains  numerous  is- 
lands, some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  is  twelve  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
the  town  of  Nicaragua,  and  about  the  same 
distance  (in  a  straight  line)  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  San  Juan  del  Sur 
is  a  good  port,  with  a  clear  entrance :  the 
town  of  Pcneda  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
founded  upon  its  shores,  and  its  name  to 
have  been  changed  to  that  of  San  Juan  de 
la  Concordia. 

Costa  Rica  contains  few  towns,  and  is 
thinly  inhabited,  except  in  one  particular 
district,  towards  its  northern  limits.  The 
capital  of  this  State  is  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
which  lies  about  midway  between  its  oppo- 
site coasts.  Further  to  the  eastward  is  the 
city  of  Carthago:  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a 
volcanic  mountain,  of  the  same  name,  from 
the  summit  of  which  both  oceans  can  be 
distinctly  seen. 

The  two  chief  ports  of  Costa  Pica  are 
Punt  a  Arenas,  (upon  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  on 
the  Pacific,)  and  Matina,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  principal  produce  of  the  State  is 
coffee,  the  culture  of  which  has  of  late  years 
been  pursued  with  great  success. 

Inhabitants. — Central  America  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  million  and  a  half:  proba- 
bly fewer  than  a  quarter  of  these  are  whites 
(chiefly  Creoles,  that  is,  people  of  European 
parentage).  The  other  three-fourths  are 
divided  between  Indians  and  people  of 
mixed  descent,  of  whom  the  latter — called 
ladinos,  or  mestizos — are  the  more  numer- 
ous. There  are  a  few  negroes,  but  their 
number  is  inconsiderable.  The  ladinos  are 
fairer  in  complexion  than  the  mixed  races 
in  some  other  parts  of  America,  and  many 
of  them  are  little  distinguishable  fvoni  the 
whites.  The  Indians  of  the  State  of  Guate- 
mala preserve  to  a  great  degree  their  abo- 
riginal customs  and  language ;  but  in  the 
other  States  they  speak  the  Spanish  tongue, 
and  are  more  blended  with  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Guatemala  is  more  populous  than 
either  of  the  other  States,  and  has  about 
600,000  inhabitants. 

The  pursuits  of  industry  are  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  this  part  of  the 
American  continent.  Agriculture  is  very 
imperfectly  pursued,  and  the  only  manu- 
factures are  a  few  coarse  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  together  with  coarse  earthenware. 
But  some  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
country  is  exported,  and  a  variety  of  foreign 
manufactured  commodities  are  received  in 
return. 

Of  the  articles  which  furnish  the  export- 
able wealth  of  Central  America,  the  indigo 


of  Salvador,  and  the  cochineal  of  Guatemala, 
hold  the  prominent  rank.  Coffee  assumes 
the  next  place  on  the  list,  and  is  yearly  be- 
coming of  greater  importance,  especially 
that  grown  in  the  State  of  Costa  Rica.  The 
remaining  items  include  a  little  sugar,  a 
small  quantity  of  hides,  with  Nicaragua 
wood,  mahogany,  balsam,  and  sarsaparilla. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  might  all  be  rendered  great  staples  of 
produce,  were  the  necessary  attention  be- 
stowed upon  their  culture. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are 
wretchedly  defective:  the  roads  are  mere 
tracks,  worn  by  the  frequent  passage  of  men 
and  animals.  No  species  of  wheel  carriage 
can  be  used,  and  the  only  mode  of  transport 
is  that  of  mules,  or  the  backs  of  the  Indians 
for  articles  of  moderate  weight. 


The  Mosquito  Territory,  inhabited  by  a 
handful  of  wretched  and  degraded  Indians, 
who, under  the  shadow  of  British  protection, 
claim  to  constitute  an  independent  state, 
ruled  by  a  native  king,  adjoins  the  State  of 
Costa  Rica  on  the  south,  and  the  republics 
of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  on  the  west. 
During  the  period  of  Spanish  sway  in  the 
New  "World,  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  coun- 
try was  nominally  embraced,  with  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua, within  the  Captain- Generalcy  of 
Guatemala.  "When  the  States  of  Central 
America  asserted  their  independence  of 
Spain,  the  republics  of  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua laid  claim  to  the  Mosquito  tract  of 
country,  which  adjoins  their  eastern  limits, 
as  forming  part  of  their  respective  territories 
— and,  apparently,  with  at  least  as  good  a 
right  as  that  in  virtue  of  which  the  white 
races  have  elsewhere  claimed  dominion  over 
the  native  races  of  the  New  World.  It  is  true 
that  the  Spaniards  may  never  have  actually 
subdued  the  Indian  population  who  found  a 
place  of  refuge  amidst  the  unhealthy  swamps 
and  forests  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  But  the 
pretence  of  sovereignty  as  an  independent 
nation,  assumed  on  behalf  of  their  miserable 
descendants,  is  obviously  absurd  and  unwar- 
rantable. A  handful  of  half-naked  savages 
— without  even  the  protective  ferocity  of 
genuine  savage  life — ruled  by  a  nominal 
king  who  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  consul  at  Grey  Town,  cannot  be  re- 
cognised as  constituting  an  independent 
nation,  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 
Yet  this  so-called  sovereignty  of  Mosquito 
has  furnished  the  occasion  of  serious  dis- 
sension between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  real 
point  at  issue  is  obviously  the  privilege  of 
exercising,  on  the  part  of  either  nation,  a 
controlling  authority  over  a  tract  of  country 
which  forms  so  important  a  link  of  commii- 
nication  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
American  continent. 

The  Mosquito  Indians  have  been  said  by 
some  writers  to  present  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  Indian  character.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  an  active  race,  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  are  dexterous 
boatmen.  The  small  native  tribes  who 
dwell  in  the  interior  are  ruder  than  those 
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near  the  shore,  and  are  perhaps  little  re- 
moved from  the  condition  of  savage  life. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  who  dwell 
beside  the  coast,  (including  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  miserable  villages — 
composed  of  a  few  huts — that  occur  along 
its  entire  extent,)  however,  are  not  Indians, 
but  either  pure  negroes,  or  sambos — that 
is,  a  mongrel  offspring  of  mixed  Indian  and 
negro  blood,  in  whom  the  worst  qualities  of 
either  race  are  combined.  The  so-styled 
"  King  of  Mosquitia  "  is  almost  a  pure  negro, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  Indian  blood.  1 

Immense  quantities  of  fine  timber  are 
found  at  various  places  along  the  Mosquito 
coast,  and  sarsaparilla  is  abundant.  A  great 
deal  of  tortoise-shell  of  the  best  quality  is 
obtained  on  the  shores.  The  town  of  Blue- 
fields,  at  the  mouth  of  Escondido  River,  and 
at  the  head  ofBluefields  Lagoon,  (lat.  12°  N.) 
— a  collection  of  wretched  huts,  with  about 
500  inhabitants — is  the  nominal  capital  of 
Mosquitia.  But  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or 
Grey  Town,  (situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan,)  is  the  principal  settlement 
in  the  territory,  and  is  inhabited  by  foreign- 
ers of  various  nations,  under  the  protection 
of  their  respective  consuls,  and  compris- 
ing adventurers  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Grey  Town  (notwithstanding  the 
temporary  injury  inflicted  by  an  American 
squadron,  which  bombarded  and  almost  de- 
stroyed it  a  few  years  since)  has  become 
an  important  seat  of  trade,  and  is  increasing 
in  population.  Among  its  inhabitants  are 
a  great  number  of  immigrants  from  the 
United  States,  since  it  has  become  one  of 
the  stages  on  the  principal  line  of  transit 
between  California  and  the  older  States  of 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  frequented 
lines  of  route  hitherto  established  between 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  American  conti- 
nent pi'oceeds  by  way  of  San  Juan  de  Ni- 
caragua, for  Grey  Town,)  the  river  San  Juan, 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  port  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  (or  Peneda,)  on  the  Pacific.  The 
river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua  are  na- 
vigated by  steamers  ;  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  route  is  overland. 

The  climate  of  Grey  Town  is  in  general 
tolerably  healthy,  though  new  settlers  are 
attacked  by  the  fevers  which  (as  in  all 
tropical  countries)  prevail  at  particular 
periods  of  the  year. 


The    colony    of    British    Honduras,   or 
Belize,  is  situated  further  to  the  northward 
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than  most  of  the  countries  described  in  this 
section,  and  embraces  the  most  northward- 
ly portion  of  the  coast  of  Central  America. 
Upon  the  north  and  north-west  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  State  of  Yucatan,  on  the  south- 
west and  south  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Its  inland 
limits  are  undetermined,  but  it  probably  in- 
cludes an  area  of  not  less  than  14,000  square 
miles. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  is  in  many  parts 
low  and  swampy,  but  the  interior  is  hilly. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Belize,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  the  town  of  that  name,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy during  the  wet  season,  (between  the 
months  of  June  and  September,)  when 
the  usual  fevers  of  tropical  countries  pre- 
vail. The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  forests,  among  which  numer- 
ous wild  animals  are  found. 

British  Honduras  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes.  Their  prin- 
cipal employment  is  in  connexion  witli  the 
forests,  which  supply  abundance  of  ma- 
hogany and  other  timber.  The  greater  part 
of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  a  few  ex- 
tensive establishments  at  the  town  of  Belize, 
in  the  service  of  whom  the  mahogany-cut- 
ters are  employed. 

The  exports  of  British  Honduras  comprise 
mahogany,  logwood,  rosewood,  hides,  tor- 
toise-shell, fustic,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsa- 
parilla, and  cocoa-nuts.  But  most  of  these 
articles  are  only  in  small  quantities.  Some 
British  manufactures  are  imported. 

This  territory  forms  a  dependency  of  Ja- 
maica, and  is  governed  by  a  superintendent. 
It  is  also  included  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica. 

The  Islands  of  Utila,  Buatan,  and  Bonaca, 
with  the  smaller  adjacent  islets  of  Helena, 
Barbarat,  and  Moxat,  lie  within  the  south- 
ward portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras — off 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  State  of  that 
name,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Belize  set- 
tlement. The  exercise  of  sovereignty  over 
these  islands  is  claimed  by  Britain.  They 
were  formed,  in  1852,  into  a  British  Colony, 
under  the  title  of  the  Bay  Islands,  and  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Jamaica.  This 
proceeding,  however,  has  given  umbrage  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  who 
regard  it  as  a  contravention  of  the  engage- 
ment made  by  the  British  government  — 
under  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treaty  of  a  prior 
date— not  to  exercise  any  sovereignty  over 
the  coasts  or  islands  of  Central  America. 


New  York,  1855. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 


The  West  Indian  Archipelago  embraces 
the  numerous  islands  that  adjoin  the  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  islands,  as  noticed  in  a  preceding 
page,  include  three  principal  divisions — the 
Greater  Antilles,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and 
the  Bahama  Islands.  The  whole  of  the  two 
former  divisions,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter, 
are  situated  between  the  10th  degree  of 
north  latitude  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  so 
that  they  lie  principally  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  total  area  of  the  archipelago  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  95,000  square  miles,  and 
the  Greater  Antilles  include  upwards  of 
80,000  square  miles  of  this  space, — a  sur- 
face nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

Natural  features,  climate,  %c. — Nearly  all 
the  islands  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  An- 
tilles are  mountainous,  and  exhibit  great 
diversities  of  surface.  In  Cuba  and  Hayti, 
the  highest  elevations  exceed  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  some  of  the  hills  in  Jamaica  are 
of  nearly  equal  altitude.  Many  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles  rise  to  elevations  of  between 
four  and  five  thousand  feet,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  exhibit  signs  of  volcanic  action, — 
several,  indeed,  containing  active  volcanoes. 
The  Bahama  Islands  are  for  the  most  part 
low  and  level.  They  consist  of  calcareous 
rocks,  composed  of  coral-shells, madrepores, 
and  various  marine  deposits  that  have  be- 
come hardened  into  solid  masses  in  the 
course  of  ages. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
are  open  to  the  influence  of  the  trade-wind, 
as  well  as  to  the  equatorial  currents  of  the 
Atlantic ;  on  this  side  they  are  generally 
rugged  and  abrupt,  rising  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  sea.  The  refreshing  influence  of 
the  trade- wind  causes  the  vegetation  to  be 
more  vigorous  here  than  on  the  opposite,  or 
western,  side  of  the  chain,  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  felt  with  greater  intensity. 
The  coasts  of  nearly  all  the  smaller  islands 
are  high  and  rocky,  and  they  are  indented 
by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which 
afford  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  strictly 
tropical,  but  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing seas  moderates  the  otherwise  intense 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  larger  islands  is  perhaps 
about  78°,  and  that  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
about  2°  higher.  In  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Cuba  slight  frosts  occasionally  occur 
in  winter,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
island  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to 
below  40° ;  but  no  snow  is  ever  known  to 
fall,  even  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  summits. 
At  Havanna  the  hottest  months  average 
about  8U°,  and  the  coldest  are  a  little  above 
71°.  Kingston  (in  Jamaica)  has  a  rather 
I  higher  average  throughout  the  year,  and  in 


several  of  the  smaller  islands  the  heat  of 
summer  is  more  considerable. 

The  only  alternation  of  seasons  known  in 
the  West  Indies  is  that  from  drought  to 
moisture.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  all  the  islands  is  generally  considerable, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  archipelago  there 
are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 

Along  the  southern  coasts  of  Porto  Rico, 
Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  the  rains  commence  in 
the  middle  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  last  until  the  end  of  November — with 
the  interruption  of  a  short  dry  season,  of 
about  six  weeks'  duration.  This  period  of 
dry  weather  occurs  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  in  the  two  former  islands,  but  in 
Jamaica  not  until  August  and  September. 
In  the  last-mentioned  island  the  rains  are 
generally  very  violent  during  June  and  July, 
and  descend  in  torrents  for  two  or  three 
hours  every  day — frequently  accompanied 
by  thunder-storms.  The  long  dry  season 
begins  in  November,  and  lasts  until  April, 
during  all  which  time  the  sky  is  clear  and 
cloudless,  and  neither  rains  nor  storms  oc- 
cur. Upon  the  northern  side  of  these 
islands  the  succession  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  is  less  distinctly  marked,  and  in 
Cuba  the  rain  is  more  distributed  through- 
out the  year;  though  the  period  between 
July  and  September,  when  it  descends  in 
violent  torrents,  is  that  in  which  the  greater 
quantity  occurs. 

In  the  Lesser  Antilles  the  long  dry  season 
commences  about  the  end  of  November,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  March :  during  this 
period  only  a  few  slight  showers  fall,  while 
the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  air  calm  and 
transparent,  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  in 
succession.  Then  follows  a  short  rainy  sea- 
son, of  about  six  or  seven  weeks'  duration, 
(from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May,)  during  which  time  showers  fall 
nearly  every  day.  This  short  rainy  season 
is  separated  from  the  great  rains  by  a  dry 
and  hot  season,  which  continues  through  the 
month  of  June.  The  great  rains  commence 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  are  ushered 
in  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
terrific  thunder-storms,  with  vivid  and  con- 
tinual flashes  of  lightning.  The  rains  now 
descend  in  torrents,  but  they  rarely  last  for 
many  hours  without  intermission,  several 
showers  generally  occurring  in  the  course  of 
each  day.  In  August  their  violence  begins 
to  diminish,  but  they  do  not  become  gentle 
before  the  month  of  October,  with  the  close 
of  which  they  altogether  cease. 

All  the  Lesser  Antilles  (excepting  the  two 
southernmost,  Trinidad  and  Tobago)  are 
within  the  range  of  the  hurricanes,  which 
sometimes  rage  with  terrific  violence.  Hur- 
ricanes are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
rarely  occasion  any  considerable  damage. 
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The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  generally- 
healthy  between  the  months  of  November 
and  June  ;  but  during  the  great  rains  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  especially  fevers,  are  of 
frequent  prevalence.  Earthquakes  are  of 
not  nnfrequent  occurrence,  though  much 
less  destructive  in  their  effects  here  than  on 
the  continent  of  South  America. 

The  smaller  islands  of  the  "West  Indies 
contain  no  minerals  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
repay  the  labour  of  working  ;  but  Cuba  and 
Hayti  possess  both  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  more  useful  metals.  Copper 
is  particularly  abundant  in  Cuba,  and  is 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  coal 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Havanna.  Alum  and  copperas 
also  occur  in  the  same  island,  as  well  as 
many  other  mineral  substances. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands 
are  rich  and  abundant.  Among  the  princi- 
pal articles  which  they  supply  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  pimento  ;  others  of  less  importance  are 
indigo,  ginger,  arnotto,  aloes,  sassafras,  and 
the  castor-oil  tree.  The  most  common  fruits 
are  the  pine-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pome- 
granate, the  cabbage-tree,  the  cashew,  the 
mango,  gxiava,  shaddock,  papaw,  forbidden 
fruit,  orange,  lemon,  bread-fruit,  and  the 
banana.  The  plantations  of  the  banana  and 
plantain  are  extensive  in  most  of  the  is- 
lands ;  those  of  cocoa  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

In  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  which  supply 
large  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other 
valuable  timber. 

The  grains  of  England  are  not  generally 
cultivated  in  the  "West  Indies.  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  is  universally  grown,  and  yields 
abundant  crops:  rice  is  only  raised  to  any 
extent  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Many  nu- 
tritious fruits  are  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  ground-provisions,  as  the  yam,  manioc 
(or  cassava),  sweet  potato,  and  others. 

The  cattle  in  these  islands  are  generally  of 
small  size.  Only  a  few  of  them  contain 
sheep"  and  goats;  but  a  small  number  of 
hoi'ses  and  mules  are  reared.  Hogs  are  more 
abundant  than  any  other  domestic  animals 
There  are  not  many  wild  animals,  excepting 
hogs,  monkeys,  and  a  few  creatures  of 
smaller  size.  The  cayman  is  common,  as 
well  as  various  lizards  and  snakes :  fish  and 
turtle  are  abundant ;  and  parrots,  flamingos, 
and  humming-birds,  are  common.  Insect - 
life  is  also  particularly  abundant  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  tropical  America. 

Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  numbers  about  3,000,000. 
Two-thirds  of  them  are  negroes  ;  the  remain- 
der consists  almost  entirely  of  whites  and 
mulattoes  (or  people  of  mixed  European  and 
negro  blood).  The  native  Indian  race,  by 
whom  the  islands  were  occupied  prior  to 
their  discovery  by  Europeans,  have  been 
altogether  exterminated,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  families  scattered  in  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  islands.  In  Cuba  and  Porto 
E-ico,  the  white  population  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants than  in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  all  the  is- 


lands of  the  West  Indies  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  European  nations,  and  the  white 
population  of  each  consists  principally  of 
settlers  from  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus  the  white  population  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Pico  is  entirely  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
that  of  Jamaica  of  English  origin.  The  de- 
scendants of  white  parents  (of  whatever 
nation)  born  in  the  West  Indies  are  distin- 
guished as  Creoles,  this  term  being  properly 
applied  in  those  cases  only  in  which  both 
parents  are  of  European  origin.  Those  born 
of  mixed  parentage  are  called  mulattoes  or 
(in  Cuba)  pardos. 

Since  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1834,  the 
negro  population  of  the  British  West  Indies 
occupy  the  position  of  free  labourers.  But 
in  most  of  the  other  islands  (excepting 
Hayti)  the  black  population  consists  chiefly 
of  slaves.  In  Cuba  the  slave-trade  is  still 
carried  on,  and  negroes  are  annually  im- 
ported from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  West  Indies 
are  sugar,  rum,  molasses  (or  treacle),  and 
coffee  ;  besides  cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  spices, 
and  many  other  tropical  plants  and  fruits. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  entirely  per- 
formed by  the  negro  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  is  any  other  race  found 
capable  of  sustaining  the  severe  fatigue  of 
agricultural  labour  undei  the  intense  heat  of 
a  tropical  sun.  But  in  the  British  West 
Indies  the  amount  of  sugar  and  other  articles 
produced  for  export  is  much  less  now  than 
it  was  formerly,  previous  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves. 


The  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies are  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Pico, 
with  a  few  small  dependencies  of  the  former. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  '  Queen 
of  the  Antilles.'  From  east  to  west  it 
measures  750  miles,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  between  60  and  70  miles  ;  its  area 
is  about  43,000  English  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Cuba  is  for  the  most  part 
thickly  beset  with  rocks,  coral-reefs,  and 
small  islets,  and  only  a  third  part  of  its  ex- 
tent is  accessible  to  vessels ;  but  within  this 
portion  are  several  excellent  harbours.  A 
chain  of  mountains  stretches  through  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  in  the  eastern 
part — where  it  bears  the  name  of  Sierra  del 
Cobre  (or  Copper  Mountains) — attains  a 
height  of  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  base  of  these  mountains  the  coun- 
try opens  out  into  extensive  plains  and  sa- 
vannahs, most  of  which  are  well  watered, 
and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  natural  features  of  Cuba  display 
scenic  beauty  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
rich  glow  and  luxuriant  abundance  of  the 
tropics  are  everywhere  manifested,  and  in 
many  cases — especially  upon  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  and  among  the  seldom- 
visited  recesses  of  the  interior, — the  bold 
aspects  of  mountain  and  adjacent  valley  4 
with  rapid  torrent  and  wide -spread  forest, 
impart  variety  to  the  landscape.  "The 
wastes  of  Northern  Cuba  are  jungles  of 
closely-twining  plants,  gay  with  the  myriad 
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hues  of  strange,  magnificent  flowers,  and 
overtopped  by  gigantic  trees,  whose  trunks 
are  not  less  gay  with  fantastic  embroideries, 
and  from  whose  Briarian  arms  hang  count- 
less veils  and  fringes  of  creeping  plants,  the 
names  of  which  cause  upon  the  ear  the  same 
indefinite  impression  of  savage  magnificence 
that  is  made  by  their  blended;  indistinguish- 
able forms  upon  the  eye.  All  things  which 
to  us  of  the  temperate  zones  are  creatures  of 
boxes  and  of  bales — (creations,  we  might 
perhaps  as  truly  say,  of  the  merchant  and 
the  grocer)— meet  us  here  at  every  turn, 
wild  and  bold  in  the  woods :  the  fan-like 
cacao-tree,  the  spreading  vanilla,  the  parasite 
tamarind,  the  gaunt  and  desolate  guava. 
The  cactus  no  longer  struggles  for  existence 
in  the  feeble  sunshine  of  a  three -pair  back 
window  with  a  southern  exposure;  but, 
swollen  to  the  size  of  a  scrub-oak,  impedes 
your  way  with  its  dull,  hideous,  prickly 
leaves,  and  flaunts  its  great  flowers  in  your 
face.  You  may  cool  your  thirst  by  day  with 
the  sweet  clear  waters  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
You  may  cool  your  heated  eyes  by  night 
with  such  floods  of  golden  moonlight  as 
would  have  driven  Shelley  mad.  The  moon 
makes  all  men  Endymions  in  Cuba. 

"The  silence  of  these  tropic  forests  is  tre- 
mendous. Still  are  they  as  the  seat  of  Saturn. 
No  beast  crashes  through  the  undergrowth, 
no  bird  sings  in  the  branches,  no  wind  sighs 
through  the  mighty  tops.  The  living  crea- 
tures of  that  world  glance  noiselessly 
through  the  air  or  glide  stealthily  beneath 
the  heavy  sound-deadening  verdure."  1  The 
general  absence  of  song-birds  from  the 
tropical  forest  is  matter  of  ordinary  remark. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  visitors  from 
the  Florida  coast,  the  birds  of  Cuba  are  only 
gaily  dressed  birds  of  the  ball-room. 

The  island  enjoys  a  more  desirable  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  companions  of 
tropical  existence  in  the  general  absence  of 
noxious  reptiles  or  insects.  Of  the  few 
snakes,  none  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
venomous.  The  tarantula  and  the  scorpion 
are  there,  but  they  are  comparatively  dis- 
regarded. Among  insects,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  cucullo,  or  fire-fly — watchman 
of  the  night — which  emits  a  phosphorescent 
light,  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
candle,  and  to  enable  even  small  print  to  be 
read  by  it  with  facility.  The  palm-trees — 
sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet — rise  high  above 
the  other  members  of  the  Cuban  forest,  and 
over-top  alike  the  full-leaved  orange,  the 
dark  and  glossy  foliage  of  the  mango,  the 
tall  elm-like  aguacate,  and  the  cone-shaped 
mamey.  The  pine-apple  and  the  banana 
grow  in  exuberant  abundance.  The  sugar- 
cane and  the  coffee- tree  are  the  especial 
objects  of  the  Cuban  planter's  care. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  land  in  Cuba 
is  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  large 
regions  in  its  interior  which  are  as  little 
known  as  the  interior  highlands  of  Asia. 
Within  these  recesses,  there  are  forests, 
still  the  refuge  of  the  wild  dog  and  the 
wilder  man — the  fierce  .Maroon,  haunting 
the  outskirts  of  a  tyrannous  civilization. 


Pictures   from   Cuba.     By  William   Eurlbut.     (London,  1855.) 


The  population  of  Cuba. is  not  accurately 
known,  for  the  various  enumerations  that 
have  been  made  present  too  many  points  of 
difference  to  be  received  as  trustworthy. 
In  1841,  the  total  number  was  stated  as  a 
little  exceeding  a  million.  Seven  years 
later,  the  returns  appear  to  show  a  decrease 
of  nearly  100,000,  confined  to  the  black 
portion  of  the  population. 

The  white  population  of  Cuba  is  supposed 
to  number  about  400,000,  who  are  divided 
between  the  Ci'eoles — that  is,  those  born  on 
the  island — and  the  old  Spaniards,  or  natives 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Spaniards  fill  all  the 
public  offices  of  the  island,  and  transact  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  commercial  affairs. 
They  look  down  upon  the  Creoles  with  an 
affected  contempt,  which  the  latter  return 
with  unmeasured  (though  ill-supprc-sed) 
hatred — not  without  reason,  for  Spanish  of- 
ficials and  grandees  have  continued,  since 
the  island  became  an  appanage  of  Spain,  to 
suck  the  very  life-blood  of  its  industrial  re- 
sources. To  support  the  swarm  of  public 
functionaries,  and  the  large  body  of  tioops 
by  which  the  existing  order  of  things  is 
maintained,  the  Cuban  population  are  taxed 
more  heavily  than  almost  any  other  civilized 
nation.  The  owners  of  the  great  sugar-plant- 
ations are  mostly  Spaniards  by  birth.  Some 
few  of  the  Creoles  are  scattered  over  the 
great  haciendas  or  estates  of  the  sugar  and 
coffee  planters,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  native-born  whites  are  found  upon  the 
vegas  and  tobacco-farms,  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  interior. 

The  other  and  larger  moiety  of  the  Cuban 
population  is  divided  between  negroes  and 
mulattoes.  The  number  of  free  negroes  is 
not  inconsiderable,  but  the  vastly  greater 
portion  of  the  black  population  of  the  island 
is  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba  probably 
rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of  350,0(;0. 
Fully  one -half  of  them  are  native  Africans 
— imported  in  defiance  of  treaties  with  Eng- 
land— for  the  slave-trade  still  flourishes  upon 
the  Cuban  shores,  and  has  been  (there  can 
be  little  doubt)  connived  at,  and  even  en- 
couraged, by  many  of  the  Spanish  Captain- 
Generals  of  the  island. 

The  great  sugar-estates  of  Cuba  lie  in  the 
Vuelta  Arriba,  or  "  upper  district,"  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  island — the  region  of 
the  famous  "  red  earth."  Many  of  these 
properties  yield  princely  revenues,  and  are 
worked  by  "  gangs"  of  slaves,  numerically 
larger  than  those  common  in  the  Slave- 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  pro- 
prietors generally  live — at  least  during  part 
of  the  year — upon  their  estates,  which  re- 
quire the  outlay  of  immense  capital,  and  the 
use  of  complicated  and  costly  machinery. 
The  juice  of  the  cane  here  passes  through  a 
succession  of  boilers  and  vats  in  the  process 
of  its  conversion  into  sugar,  by  aid  of  ma- 
chinery of  recent  French  invention.  The 
district  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  island,  has  also  some  sugar- 
estates  of  large  size,  worked  in  more  primi- 
tive fashion.  The  great  red-tiled  shed  of 
the  sugar-mill  is  full  to  the  top  of  the  cut 
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and  bundled  canes,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment  are  in  full  activ- 
ity. "  Wild-looking,  half-naked  hordes  of 
negroes,  many  of  them  roaring  out  jokes  to 
each  other  in  savage  dialects  of  the  African 
coast,  tramp  up  and.  down  the  platform  of 
the  mill,  thrusting  arm-fulls  of  the  canes 
between  the  ponderous  rollers  of  the  crush- 
ing machine ;  and  there  is  no  pause  in  the 
flowing  of  the  milky  stream  of  cane-juice, 
which,  plunging  in  a  small  cataract  from 
beneath  the  rollers,  runs  swiftly  through 
canals  of  cloven  palm-trunks  to  the  vats  of 
the  neighbouring  purging-house.  There  is 
the  heart  of  this  small  kingdom.  Beneath, 
huge  furnaces  glow  with  the  fiercely-burn- 
ing fuel  of  the  dried  cane-stalks.  Above,  the 
juice,  transferred  from  boiler  to  boiler,  en- 
dures all  manner  of  transformations,  simmer- 
ing here,  foaming  there, — here  moody  and 
sluggish,  a  brown  and  turbid  pool,  there  toss- 
ing and  bubbling,  an  uneasy  sea  of  liquid 
gold,  sending  up  its  wholesome  vapour  in 
dense  white  wreaths ;  now  beaten  into  a  per- 
fect syllabub  by  stalwart  negroes,  with  long 
paddles  made  of  aloes-wood,  and  anon  ladled 
out,  in  like  manner,  into  a  trench  with  lofty 
sides,  wherein  it  is  stirred,  and  flung  aloft  in 
beautiful  showers  tinted  with  the  softest 
brown,  crystallizing  slowly  as  it  falls  and 
cools.  Sugar  is  in  the  air,  the  ground  is 
yellow  with  sugar,  the  dogs  lap  up  the 
sugar  from  the  shallow  pans,  the  little 
naked  negroes  tumbling  about  the  doorways 
are  crusted  over  with  sugar :  you  have 
found  life's  clumsy  realization  of  childhood's 
sumptuous  dreams."  1 

Next  to  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  objects  of  culture  in  Cuba.  Small 
quantities  of  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  are 
grown.  Rice  is  produced  in  some  districts, 
but  maize  is  the  grain  most  extensively 
raised.  A  considerable  extent  of  country 
is  appropriated  to  cattle-farms,  and  the  do- 
mestic quadrupeds  (especially  oxen,  horses, 
and  pigs)  are  numerous. 

The  only  manufactures  of  Cuba  are  the 
making  of  stigar,  molasses,  and  cigars ;  to- 
gether with  bleaching  wax,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  coffee.  The  commerce  of  the 
island  is  considerable,  and  the  foreign  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries,  (including  Spain,)  as 
well  as  with  the  United  States.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco  ;  honey, 
wax,  rum,  and  hides ;  mahogany,  cedar, 
fustic,  and  other  woods ;  and  copper  ore. 
The  imports  are  grain  and  flour,  (the  quan- 
tity of  corn  grown  on  the  island  being 
insufficient  for  its  consumption,)  salt  meats 
and  fish,  brandy,  wines,  and  manufactured 
cotton  and  other  goods,  the  latter  chiefly 
from  Britain.  The  two  principal  ports  are 
Havanna  and  Matanzas,  from  the  former  of 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade 
is  carried  on. 

Havanna,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the 
largest  city  in  the  West  Indies,  is  situated 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  upon  the 
western  side  of  a  bay  which  forms  a  safe 
and  excellent  harbour.  It  has  a  population 
little  short  of  200,000,  the  upper  classes  of 
whom  are  distinguished  for  the  liveliness 
1  Pictures  from  Cuba.    (Ibid). 


and  gaiety  of  their  manners,  the  ptirsuit  of 
pleasure  appearing  to  occupy  a  large  share 
of  their  attention. 

The  gay  life  of  the  Cuban  metropolis  is 
most  advantageously  seen — by  daylight  (to- 
wards the  approaching  evening-time)  in  the 
paseos— and  at  night  in  the  opera-house,  an 
attractive  place  of  resort  to  all  classes.  The 
paseos  form  the  most  charming  of  prome- 
nades: broad,  well-made  roads,  they  stretch 
for  several  miles  beyond  the  walls,  bordered 
with  stately  buildings  near  the  city,  and 
lined  through  their  whole  extent  with  fine 
rows  of  poplars  and  of  palms.  Some  of  the 
paseos  are  adorned  with  statues  and  with 
fountains.  The  Alameda,  a  well-paved  and 
attractive  walk,  along  a  fine  sea-wall,  is 
another  place  of  fashionable  resort,  as  also 
is  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  capacious  apartments  and 
lofty  ceilings  of  the  Havanna  mansions — 
built  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  huge 
windows  that  open  upon  moonlit  balconies 
— attract  the  stranger's  eye,  and  add  to  the 
charms  of  social  life  in  the  Cuban  city. 

Havanna  is  protected  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, especially  upon  the  seaward  side.  The 
castles  of  El  Morro  and  La  Cabanas  lie  upon 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  towards 
the  sea,  and  other  forts  guard  the  city  at 
various  points.  The  massive  walls  of  the 
Cabanas  are  of  imposing  appearance.  No 
fewer  than  15,000  men  would,  it  is  said,  be 
required  to  garrison  properly  the  various 
forts  about  Havanna. 

The  environs  of  the  Cuban  capital  present 
many  scenes  of  beauty.  The  town  of  JRegla, 
where  foreign  ships  anchor,  is  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  Guabanacoa, 
which  claims  to  be  an  ancient  Indian  town, 
is  at  the  southward  extremity  of  the  bay. 
Guabanaqoa  is  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing-place of  the  island  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter,  this  old  Indian  city 
is  a  quiet,  dreary,  and  deserted  place.  The 
Cerro  is  a  suburb  nearer  to  the  city,  and  is 
full  of  delightful  villas— or  quintas,  as  they 
are  termed.  And  there  are  everywhere  fine 
and  gently-sloping  hills  that  enclose  around 
the  waters  of  the  bay. 

The  smaller  towns  in  Cuba— they  are  said 
to  be  twenty-two  in  number,  many  of  them, 
however,  mere  villages  —  are  in  general 
monotonously  alike.  The  most  considerable 
among  them  is  Matanzas,  (on  the  north 
coast,  50  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Havanna,) 
which  is,  nextlo  the  capital,  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  island.  Its  name — which 
means  "  the  Massacres" — commemorates,  it 
is  said,  the  last  of  the  great  slaughter 
which  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  perpe- 
trated upon  the  aboriginal  Indian  popula- 
tion. Matanzas  has  a  population  of  45,000. 
A  railway  connects  it  with  the  Cuban  me- 
tropolis. 

Ptierto  Principe,  with  30,000  inhabitants, 
is  an  inland  city,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island.  Santo  Espiritu,  another  interior 
town,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  11,000. 
Nnevitas,  the  port  of  Puerto  Trincipe,  is 
upon  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  as  also — 
though  much  further  to  the  eastward,  near 
the  termination  of  the  land  in  that  direction 
— is  Baraqoa,  the  earliest  of  the  Spanish 
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settlements.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  26,000 
inhabitants,  looks  out  from  beneath  its 
magnificent  rocky  portals  upon  the  more 
southern  waters.  Trinidad,  (15,000  inhabit- 
ants,) with  its  fine  harbour  and  princely 
sugar  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  also 
upon  the  south  coast.  Manzanilla,  (to  the 
westward  of  Santiago,)  upon  the  same  line 
of  coast,  is  a  small  but  flourishing  port,  with 
6000  inhabitants.  The  bay  and  town  of 
Xagua,  to  the  west  of  Trinidad,  are  also  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island.  Guines,  an 
inland  town,  though  not  far  distant  from 
the  southern  coast,  is  a  frequent  place  of 
resort  to  visitants  of  Cuba  in  search  of  health 
— for  the  warm  climate  of  Cuba  renders  it 
the  "  Madeira "  of  the  Northern  States  of 
the  American  Union.  Limonar,  however, 
has  partly  superseded  it  in  this  respect,  and 
is  considered  the  most  desirable  spring  re- 
sidence on  the  island. 

Several  railways  have  been  constructed 
in  Cuba  of  late  years,  by  means  of  which  the 
capital  is  connected  with  many  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  with  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  and  commercial  districts 
of  the  interior.  Steam-vessels  also  ply 
between  Havanna  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast. 

Cuba  is  under  the  government  of  a  Cap- 
tain-General, appointed  by  the  Spanish 
Crown.  This  island  has  belonged  to  Spain 
ever  since  the  year  1511,  when  the  first 
European  settlement  was  made  upon  its 
shores.  The  attempts  made  upon  two  re- 
cent occasions,  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States,  to  withdraw  the  inhabitants 
from  their  allegiance  to  Spanish  authority, 
met  with  signal  and  merited  failure. 

Porto  Rico  is  situated  considerably  to 
the  eastward  of  Cuba,  the  large  island  of 
Hayti  intervening  between  them.  Porto 
Rico  measures  ninety  miles  in  length  by 
about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an 
area  of  2970  square  miles.  The  interior 
forms  a  broad  mountain-mass,  with  an 
average  height  of  1500  feet,  and  the  highest 
summit  of  which  rises  to  3678  feet.  Between 
the  hills  there  are  watered  and  well- wooded 
valleys,  and  alluvial  plains,  the  soil  of  which 
is  very  fertile.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
island  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
European  grains,  and  the  climate  is  gener- 
ally healthy. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  about 
500,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  whites, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  free  people  of 
colour:  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
total  number  are  slaves.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
molasses,  rum,  and  tobacco ;  these  are  ex- 
ported, together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  hides  and  cattle.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  mother  country  and  the 
United  States. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  San  Juan  de 
Porto  Jlico,  a  town  situated  on  the  north 
coast,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  and  possess- 
ing a  safe  and  capacious  harbour.  Ponce, 
upon  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  with 

1  Sir  Robert  Scbomburgk  describes  (  Athenaeum, 
No.  1338,  1853)  an  interesting  visit  which  he  paid 
to  this  mountain.     Its  northern  part  is  covered 


Mayaguez,  on  the  west,  and  a  few  other 
places  of  little  note,  enjoy  some  commerce. 
Porto  Rico  has  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Spain  since  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in 
1493. 


The  island  of  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo, 
measures  nearly  400  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  rather 
more  than  100  miles  in  its  broader  portion; 
but  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
forms  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula.  The 
area  of  this  island  is  about  29,500  square 
miles. 

In  the  interior  of  Hayti  is  a  highland 
tract,  called  the  Mountains  of  Cibao,  whence 
several  ranges  diverge,  and  stretch  to  the 
extremities  of  the  island,  terminating  upon 
the  coast  in  bold  headlands.  The  highest 
summits  of  the  Mountains  of  Cibao  are  8600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  different 
ranges  lie  extensive  and  beautiful  plains, 
which  are  watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  are 
exuberantly  fertile.  Many  of  the  rivers  are 
navigable  by  boats  through  great  part  of 
their  courses  ;  and  the  shores,  which  are 
generally  high  and  rocky,  contain  numer- 
ous good  harbours.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
mahogany,  iron-wood,  log- wood,  cedar,  and 
other  trees;  and  nearly  all  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  indi- 
genous to  the  soil.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions are  valuable,  but  none  of  the  mines 
are  now  worked.  In  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  interior,  above  the  banks  of  the 
river  Yuna,  there  is  a  hill  composed  entirely 
of  magnetic  iron-stone,  and  known  as  the 
"Loadstone  Mountain."! 

The  population  of  Hayti  is  said  to  be  be- 
tween 600,000  and  700,000  ;  nearly  the  whole 
are  either  negroes  of  pure  blood,  or  else 
mulattoes, the  whites  being  exceedingly  few 
in  number  (not  amounting  to  more  than  a 
few  hundreds).  The  people  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island  speak  a  corrupted  dialect 
of  the  French,  intermixed  with  various 
negro  languages,  and  those  in  the  eastern 
half  use  a  similarly  corrupted  dialect  of  the 
Spanish  tongue. 

The  exportable  pi'oductions  of  Hayti  are 
at  present  limited  to  mahogany  and  a  few 
other  woods,  with  hides,  dried  beef,  coffee, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton.  The  trade 
of  the  island  was  formerly  very  considerable, 
and  its  productiveness  in  sugar  and  other 
tropical  staples  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of 
the  West  Indies.  But  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  (at  which  time 
Hayti  first  became  independent)  the  amount 
of  produce  has  immensely  fallen  off,  and  its 
commerce  has  declined  in  proportion.  At 
present,  the  principal  foreign  trade  is  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  from  which  coun- 
tries manufactured  fabrics,  wines,  brandy, 
and  various  articles  of  consumption,  are 
imported.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  smuggling  carried  on  between 
Hayti  and  Jamaica.  The  principal  seats  of 
with  rugged  black  roclts,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  pigeon's  egg  to  masses  a  ton  in  weight— all  more 
or  less  magnetic. 
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trade  are  Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Haytien, 
Samana,  Cayes,  Jacquemel,  and  Gonaives. 

Port  au  Prince,  (or  Port  Republicain,  as  it 
is  also  called,)  the  principal  town  on  the 
island,  and  the  capital  of  the  Haytien 
empire,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast,  at  the 
head  of  a  fine  bay,  and  is  estimated  to  have 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  port  of  Gonaives  is 
also  on  the  west  coast,  further  to  the  north- 
ward. Cape  Haytien  is  a  large  and  well- 
built  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
with  10,000  inhabitants.  Cayes,  a  small 
town  on  the  south-west  coast,  was  formerly 
more  considerable,  but  has  now  only  3000 
inhabitants.  Jacquemel,  to  the  eastward  of 
Cayes,  has  6000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
some  trade.  St.  Domingo,  (10,000  inhabit- 
ants,) on  the  south-east  coast,  is  the  oldest 
existing  European  settlement  in  the  New 
World,  having  been  founded  in  1502. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
possession  of  Hayti  was  divided  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  former  owning  the 
western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern,  half  of 
the  island.  But  the  great  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  1789,  was  followed 
by  violent  political  disturbances,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  negroes  revolting  from  the 
authority  of  their  white  masters,  and  de- 
claring the  independence  of  the  island. 
Since  then  Hayti  has  been  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  most  frightful  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  At  the  present  time  the  island 
constitutes  two  distinct  States,  the  east- 
ern or  former  Spanish  portion  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Dominican  Republic  (of  which 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo  is  the  capital) ; 
and  the  western  forming  the  Empire  of 
Hayti.  The  port  of  Samana,  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  island,  has  within  recent 
years  been  occupied  by  France  as  a  naval 
station,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dominican 
government. 


The  British  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies embrace  the  large  island  of  Jamaica, 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, and  the  entire  archipelago  of  the 
Bahamas. 

Jamaica,  lies  to  the  southward  of  Cuba. 
From  east  to  west  it  measures  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  4300  square  miles — 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
centre  of  Jamaica  from  west  to  east ;  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  they  are  called  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  highest  summits  of 
which  exceed  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
valleys  which  intersect  them  are  generally 
narrow  :  but  an  extensive  open  tract,  called 
the  Plain  of  Liguanea,  extends  along  the 
south  coast.  The  whole  island  is  well  water- 
ed :  the  rivers  are  not  in  general  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  of  their  being  navigated,  but 
one  of  them— the  Black  River,  which  enters 
the  sea  upon  the  south-west  coast — is  as- 
cended by  canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats  to 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Jamaica  contain  numerous 
safe  and  excellent  harbours,  and  there  are 


as  many  as  thirty  ports  which  are  capable 
of  affording  shelter  to  vessels.  In  the  valleys 
and  level  tracts  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  other  tropical  plants.  The  climate 
was  formerly  accounted  unhealthy  to  Eu 
ropeans ;  but  the  yellow  fever  is  now  much 
less  prevalent  than  in  former  years,  and, 
with  the  exercise  of  temperate  habits,  the 
air  of  Jamaica  is  not  found  to  be  more  pre- 
judicial to  health  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  torrid  zone.  Among  Eu- 
ropeans as  well  as  negroes,  many  individuals 
remain  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  amounts  to 
nearly  400,000,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  negroes,  and  the  remainder  prin- 
cipally mulattoes  —  the  whites  being  less 
than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  number. 
The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  and  pimento 
(or  allspice) ;  with  smaller  quantities  of 
cocoa,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
logwood.  The  imports  are  chiefly  British 
manufactures,  some  of  which  are  re-export- 
ed to  Cuba  and  the  countries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent, — the  island  serving  as  a 
general  dep6t  for  the  British  trade  in  this 
part  of  the  globe. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties — 
those  of  Surrey,  (in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,)  Middlesex,  (in  the  middle,)  and  Corn- 
wall (on  the  west).  The  largest  place  on 
the  island  is  Kingston,  which  stands  on  a 
fine  harbour  upon  the  south  coast,  and  car- 
ries on  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  ;  it  has 
30,000  inhabitants.  Upon  a  tongue  of  land 
at  the  entrance  of  Kingston  harbour  are  the 
remains  of  Port  Royal,  formerly  a  splendid 
town,  but  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
earthquakes.  Spanish  Town,  (or  Santiago  de 
la  Vega,)  situated  in  a  fine  valley  to  the 
west  of  Kingston,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  6000  inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  in  Jamaica  are  of  small 
size,  but  several  of  them  carry  on  consider- 
able trade:  among  the  principal  are  Port 
Morant  and  Savannah-la-Mar,  upon  the 
south  coast ;  and  Port  Antonio,  Annotto, 
Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Lucea,  upon 
the  north  shores  of  the  island. 

To  the  north-westward  of  Jamaica  are  the 
three  small  islands  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little 
Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brack ;  the  first-men- 
tioned is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
is  the  only  one  that  is  inhabited.  The  peo- 
ple upon  it  are  chiefly  engaged  in  catching 
turtle.  These  islands  belong  to  Britain,  and 
are  dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
Governor  and  Council,  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown,  with  a  House  of  Assembly, 
elected  by  qualified  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  island  was  originally  colonized 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1503,  and  remained 
subject  to  the  Spanish  Crown  until  1655,  in 
which  year  it  was  taken  by  an  English 
fleet.  Since  that  period  it  has  constituted  a 
British  possession  ;  but  its  commercial  im- 
portance is  now  considerably  less  than  in 
former  years,  and  its  plantations  have  under- 
gone an  immense  depreciation  in  value. 
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The  smaller  islands  in  the  "West  Indies 
which  belong  to  Britain  are  (beginning 
with  those  nearest  to  the  South  American 
mainland)— Trinidad,  Tobago,  Barbadoes, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Antigua,  Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St. 
Christopher,  three  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  archipelago  of  the  Bahamas. 

In  most  of  the  above  islands  the  direction 
of  affairs  is  placed  under  a  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor and  Council,  assisted  by  a  House  of 
Assembly,  or  local  parliament.  But  Trinidad 
and  St.  Lucia  are  each  governed  by  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Crown,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  local  legislature.  These  two 
islands,  as  well  as  Tobago,  Grenada,  and 
St.  Vincent,  are  subject  to  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who 
is  Governor-General  of  the  Windward  Is- 
lands, as  those  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  which 
extend  from  Trinidad  to  Dominica  are 
termed  by  English  geographers. 

Trinidad  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  has  an  area  of  2020 
square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,a  large 
and  generally  shallow  gulf  which  receives 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Gulf  of  Paria  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  two  straits,  which  are  called  respective- 
ly the  Dragon's  Mouth  and  the  Serpent's 
Mouth:  the  former  of  these  lies  between 
the  north-west  point  of  Trinidad  and  the 
mainland,  and  is  fifteen  miles  wide ;  the 
latter  adjoins  the  south-west  point  of  the 
island,  and  is  ten  miles  across.  The  gulf 
has  everywhere  excellent  anchorage. 

Three  chains  of  hills  extend  across  Trini- 
dad from  east  to  west,  but  the  interior  of 
the  island  is  for  the  most  part  level.  Near 
its  south-western  extremity  is  a  remark- 
able tract  called  the  Pitch  Lake,  which  is 
really  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  bitu- 
men. This  substance  is  also  found  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  island,  and  has  been  large- 
ly exported  of  late  years.  There  are  some 
mud  volcanoes  in  the  same  region. 

Trinidad  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cocoa,  besides  some  cotton 
and  ginger.  The  population  is  upwards  of 
60,000 ;  the  few  whites  are  mostly  of  Spanish 
descent.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Port 
of  Spain,  (12,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  western 
coast.  Naparima  (2000  inhabitants)  is  situ- 
ated on  the  same  coast,  further  to  the  south- 
ward. Macaripe,  on  the  north  coast,  has  a 
good  harbour.  Trinidad  formerly  belonged 
to  Spain,  but  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
Britain  since  1797. 

Tobago  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Trini- 
dad, and  has  an  area  of  187  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  13,200,  only  300  of 
whom  are  whites.  The  island  consists  of  a 
mass  of  rocks,  which  rise  steeply  from  the 
sea  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and 
thence  descend  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
south-westward. 

The  chief  productions  of  Tobago  are  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  The  capital  of  the  is- 
land is  Scarborough,  (3000  inhabitants,)  a 
small  town  on  its  south-eastern  shores. 
There  are  fine  bays  on  several  parts  of  the 


coast.  Tobr.go  has  been  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
and  French,  but  has  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  since  1793. 

Barbadoes  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the 
general  range  of  the  Antilles.  It  has  an 
area  of  166  square  miles,  and  is  better  cul- 
tivated and  more  populous  than  any  other 
island  in  the  West  Indies, — forming,  next  to 
Jamaica,  the  most  valuable  of  the  British 
possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Barbadoes  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral 
reefs  ;  the  highest  point  on  the  island  is  only 
1145  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  surface  is, 
nevertheless,  diversified  and  picturesque. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  Barba- 
does does  not  possess  any  metals,  but  coal 
is  found,  and  petroleum,  potters' clay,  and 
several  ochres,  abound.  Its  climate  is  among 
the  healthiest  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its 
position  renders  it  peculiarly  open  to  the 
influence  of  the  sea-breezes  ;  but  hurricanes 
of  the  most  violent  character  not  unfre- 
quently  occur. 

The  population  of  Barbadoes  is  122,000, 
about  15,000  of  whom  are  whites.  The 
staple  productions  are  sugar,  arrow-root, 
aloes,  and  cotton.  The  capital  of  the  island 
is  Bridgetown,  (35,000  inhabitants,)  on  the 
shores  of  Carlisle  Bay,  upon  the  south-west 
coast.  Further  to  the  northward,  upon  the 
west  coast,  is  Speightstown.  Near  the  east 
side  of  the  island  is  Codrington  College,  the 
most  important  educational  establishment 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Barbadoes  was  first  made  the  seat  of  an 
English  settlement  in  the  year  1625,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a  British  possession. 

Grenada  has  an  area  of  125  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  29,600.  The  centre  of 
the  island  is  occupied  by  a  mountain  mass, 
which  rises  to  3200  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the 
valleys  contain  alluvial  tracts  of  great  fer- 
tility. About  five-eighths  of  the  surface  are 
under  cultivation  ;  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
and  cocoa,  are  produced,  and  indigo,  tobac- 
co, and  cotton,  also  thrive.  The  chief  town 
is  St.  George,  (4000  inhabitants,)  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  island  ;  its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  the  northward  of  Grenada,  and  extend- 
ing in  a  chain  thence  to  St.  Vincent,  are 
several  small  islets  embraced  under  the 
name  of  the  Grenadines:  the  principal  of 
them  are  Cariacou,  Canaguan,  and  Bequia. 
They  are  mostly  low  rocks,  destitute  of 
water,  but  cotton  and  sugar  are  raised  upon 
Cariacou  and  some  of  the  others.  The  Gren- 
adines are  dependencies  of  the  island  of 
Grenada. 

Grenada  has  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Britain  since  1783,  previously  to  which  it 
had  alternately  belonged  to  France  and 
England. 

St.  Vincent  is  110  square  miles  in  area, 
and  has  27,000  inhabitants.  A  volcanic  ridge 
runs  through  the  island  from  north  to  south, 
forming  towards  the  northern  part  a  volca- 
no called  the  Souffriere,  which  is  3000  feet 
above  the  sea :  but  the  mountain  called 
Morne  Garou,  the  highest  point  of  the  is- 
land, is  4800  feet  in  altitude.  The  climate 
is  exceedingly  moist. 
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St.  Vincent  produces  principally  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses.  The  capital  of  the  island 
is  Kingstown, (7 WO  inhabitants,)  on  the  south- 
west coast. 

After  fluctuating  between  the  dominion 
of  France  and  England  during  the  wars  of 
the  last  century,  St.  Vincent  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  latter  power  in  1783. 

St.  Lucia,  215  square  miles  in  area,  is 
nearly  covered  with  high  mountains,  among 
j  which  is  the  Souffriere,  a  volcanic  crater  in 
occasional  activity.  The  highest  points  on 
the  island  are  two  pitons,  or  conical  peaks, 
which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
shores  of  a  fine  bay  on  the  south-west  coast, 
and  the  higher  of  which  is  2710  feet  in  alti- 
tude. 

The  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  fertile,  hut  the 
climate  is  moist,  variable,  and  unhealthy. 
The  population  amounts  to  21,000:  the  white 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of 
French  descent.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  island  is  the  town  of  Castries,  (5000 
inhabitants,)  upon  the  north-west  coast. 

St.  Lucia  was  formerly  a  French  colony, 
and  after  repeatedly  alternating  between  the 
possession  of  France  and  England,was  finally 
ceded  to  the  latter  power  in  1803. 

Dominica,  has  an  area  of  275  square  miles. 
Its  central  parts  are  covered  with  rugged 
mountains,  the  highest  points  of  which  ex- 
ceed 6000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  most  parts 
of  them  are  clothed  with  forests  of  rose- 
wood and  other  ornamental  timber.  Hogs, 
poultry,  and  game,  are  plentiful  on  this 
island,  and  the  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Eees  abound  in  a  wild  state.  Sulphur  is 
abundantly  thrown  out  from  the  numerous 
souffrieres,  or  volcanic  vents.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  unhealthy,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile. 

Dominica  has  18,000  inhabitants,  less  than 
1000  of  whom  are  whites.  Its  productions 
are  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cocoa  and  arrow-root ;  together 
with  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Roseau,  (4000  inhabitants,)  on 
the  south-west  coast ;  further  to  the  north- 
ward is  St.  Joseph,  also  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island. 

Dominica  was  first  taken  possession  of  by 
England  in  1759,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  interval  between  1778  and  1783,  (dur- 
ing which  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
France,)  it  has  since  remained  a  British 
colony. 

Antigua,  108  square  miles  in  area,  is  high 
and  rocky  round  the  shores,  which  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks.  Eut  the  interior  is  principally  level, 
the  highest  hills  on  the  island  not  exceeding 
1500  feet  in  elevation.  The  air  of  Antigua 
is  dry  and  healthy,  but  there  are  no  rivers, 
and  the  want  of  water  is  sometimes  severely 
felt.  The  only  springs  on  the  island  are 
brackish,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
preserve  the  rain-water  for  ordinary  use. 
The  amount  of  produce  is,  however,  con- 
siderable, and  sugar-plantations  cover  more 
than  half  the  surface  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Antigua  is  36,000:  the 
exports  are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  with 


small  quantities  of  arrow-root  and  tobacco. 
The  capital  is  the  town  of  St.  John,  (16,000  in- 
habitants,) on  the  north-west  coast,  situated 
upon  the  shores  of  a  well-sheltered  harbour. 
English  Harbour,  on  the  south  coast,  is  an 
importantnaval  station,  and  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  West  Indies. 

Antigua  was  first  settled  upon  by  a  few 
English  families  in  1632,  and  has  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Britain 
since  the  year  1666. 

The  governor  of  Antigua  is  Governor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  including 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Chris- 
topher, and  others  of  the  chain  which  be- 
long to  Britain. 

Barbuda  is  about  72  square  miles  in  area  : 
it  consists  chiefly  of  coral  rocks,  and  is  al- 
most entirely  level,  the  highest  point  only 
rising  to  80  feet  above  the  sea.  The  air  is 
mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

Barbuda  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and 
those  almost  all  blacks:  it  is  a  private  pos- 
session of  the  Codrington  family,  and  con- 
stitutes a  proprietary  government, — the  only 
one  in  the  West  Indies.  No  sugar  is  grown, 
and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  island  is 
under  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  breeding  stock,  as  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  which  are  numer- 
ously exported  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Barbuda  has  no  harbour,  but  ships  anchor 
in  a  roadstead  upon  its  western  side. 

Montserrat  (to  the  south-westward  of 
Antigua)  is  47  square  miles  in  area,  and  is  a 
mass  of  rocky  hills,  diversified  by  pictur- 
esque and  fertile  valleys.  The  population 
amounts  to  7600  ;  most  of  the  whites  are  of 
Irish  descent.  Sugar  is  the  principal  pro- 
duce of  the  island.  The  chief  town  is  Fly- 
mouth;  but  the  island  has  no  harbour. 

Montserrat  was  first  settled  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1032,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  interval,  has  remained  in  British  pos- 
session since  that  lime. 

Nevis,  (38  square  miles,)  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  island,  consists  of  a  mountain  which 
rises  out  of  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet. 
Only  a  small  part  of  its  surface  is  under  cul- 
tivation, but  excellent  sugar  is  grown.  The 
population  of  Nevis  is  11,000;  the  exports 
of  the  island  are  confined  to  sugar. molasses, 
and  rum.  The  capital  is  Charlcstown,  a 
neatly  built  place,  with  a  good  roadstead. 

St.  Christopher,  or  St.  Kitt's,  an  island 
of  long  and  narrow  shape,  has  an  area  of  68 
square  miles.  At  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity is  Mount  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  rises  to  3711  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  a  fertile  plain  extends 
along  a  portion  of  the  coast. 

St.  Christopher  has  about  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. Nearly  one-half  of  the  island  is  unfit 
for  cultivation,  but  the  sugar-cane  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  remaining  part,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cotton,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  provisions.  The  town  of  Basse-terre,  on 
the  south  west  coast,  is  the  capital,  and  has 
6000  inhabitants. 

This  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English 
n  1623  ;  its  possession  was  subsequently 
shared  for  a  time  with  France,  but  except 
during  a  brief  interval  it  has  remained  in 
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the  hands  of  England,  and  has  been  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  our  country  since 
1803. 

Anguilla,  or  Snake  Island,  (about  30  square 
miles,)  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  by  W. 
of  St.  Christopher.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long, 
but  very  narrow,  and  is  low  and  flat.  The 
island  is  deficient  both  in  wood  and  water, 
but  a  little  sugar  is  grown,  with  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  maize,  and  a  great  many  cattle 
are  reared.  A  small  lake  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt. 

Anguilla  has  3100  inhabitants ;  it  forms  a 
dependency  of  the  island  of  Antigua. 

Three  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  namely, 
Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Anegada,  be- 
long to  Britain. 

Tortola  (26  square  miles  in 'area)  is  a  mass 
of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are  1560  feet 
above  the  sea.  Virgin  Gorda,  which  contains 
about  10  square  miles,  is  hilly  only  in  its 
eastern  part,  which  is  chiefly  barren.  Ane- 
gada lies  to  the  northward  of  the  main  group, 
and  consists  entirely  of  low  coral  reefs,  very 
little  raised  above  the  sea  level ;  it  is  about 
14  square  miles  in  area.  The  heat  in  these 
islands  is  not  so  great  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  climate  is  more 
healthy. 

The  total  population  of  the  three  islands 
is  about  7000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  white 
settlers.  Sugar  and  cotton,  together  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  grown  and  export- 
ed. Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  rearing  poultry. 

Tortola  contains  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  population,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  group.  Road- 
town,  a  small  place  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  is  its  capital. 

The  first  settlers  on  these  islands  were 
Dutch  pirates,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
English  in  1666,  since  which  period  they 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  Britain. 

The  Bahama  (or  Ltjcayos)  Islands  are  the 
most  northerly  portion  of  the  West  Indies. 
They  embrace  several  hundreds  of  small 
islets  and  rocks,  mostly  long  and  narrow 
in  shape  ;  about  twenty  of  the  number  are 
inhabited.  The  names  of  the  principal 
among  them  are  Great  Bahama,  Great  and 
Little  Abaco,  Eleuthera,  New  Providence, 
Andros  Island,  Great  Exuma,  Cat  Island, 
Watling  Island,  Long  Island,  Acklin  Island, 
Mariguana,  Great  Inagua,  the  group  of  the 
Caicos,  and  Turk's  Island. 

The  Bahamas  are  covered  with  a  light 
sandy  and  calcareous  soil,  based  upon  coral 
reefs.  They  are  all  low  and  level,  with  the 
exception  of  Inagua,  which  contains  a  few 
hills;  but  many  of  the  smaller  islets  are 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  These  low  groups  of  rocks 
are  called  Keys,  or  Cays. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Bahamas  the  sea  is 
deep,  and  in  many  places  unfathomable  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  but  on  their 
western  side  are  extensive  and  dangerous 
banks.  The  navigation  of  the  various  chan- 
nels between  the  islands  is  of  the  most  intri- 
cate character,  and  shipwrecks  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 


The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  is  temper- 
ate and  healthy,  the  thermometer  generally 
ranging  between  80°  and  90°,  though  in 
winter  it  sometimes  descends  as  low  as  60°. 
Thunder-storms  are  frequent,  and  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  sometimes  felt. 
There  are  no  streams  or  springs,  but  fresh 
water  is  easily  procured  by  digging.  In 
many  of  the  more  southern  islands  there  are 
natural  salt-ponds,  of  considerable  value ; 
Exuma,  Rugged  Island,  Turk's  Island, 
Gunn's  Key,  Long  Key,  Bum  Key,  and 
others,  supply  large  quantities  of  this  mi- 
neral. Many  of  the  islands  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  :  among  the  trees  are 
mahogany,  satin-wood,  lignum-vitae,  cedars, 
pines,  and  fustic.  Turtles  abound  on  the 
shores,  and  are  an  article  of  export. 

The  Bahamas  contain  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, more  than  half  of  them  negroes 
Some  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  islands  generally 
produce  sufficient  maize  and  ground  pro- 
visions for  their  own  consumption.  Cotton 
is  raised  to  a  small  extent,  and  pine-apples 
are  extensively  grown,  as  well  as  oranges, 
limes,  and  other  fruits.  Cattle  are  reared  in 
great  numbers :  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti 
are  found  in  the  woods. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bahamas  follow  the  occuparion  of  '  wreck- 
ers.' They  are  licensed  for  this  purpose  by 
Government,  and  receive  a  salvage  upon  the 
property  which  they  recover. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Bahamas  is 
Nassau,  on  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government.  San  Sal 
vador,  or  Guanahani,  the  land  first  seen  by 
Columbus  in  the  New  World,  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  represented  by  Cat  Is- 
land. But  Watling  Island— somewhat  fur- 
ther to  the  eastward — also  lays  claim,  with 
more  of  seeming  probability,  to  the  distinc- 
tion. At  that  time  these  islands  were 
thickly  populated  by  a  native  race,  who 
were  soon  entirely  exterminated. 

The  Bahamas  were  first  colonised  by  the 
English  in  1629,  but  were  subsequently  in 
the  alternate  possession  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. They  were  finally  ceded  to  the  latter 
power  in  1783,  and  have  since  remained  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  Britain.  They 
are  under  the  administration  of  a  Go- 
vernor, with  a  Council  and  a  House  of 
Assembly. 

The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
constitute  four  sees  of  the  English  Colonial 
Church  ;  the  dioceses  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  Guiana. 

The  diocese  of  Jamaica  includes,  besides 
the  island  of  that  name,  the  archipelago  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  province  of  British 
Honduras,  on  the  mainland. 

The  diocese  of  Barbadoes  embraces  that 
island  and  the  adjacent  members  of  the 
Windward  chain,  from  Trinidad  to  St.  Lucia. 

The  diocese  of  Antigua  comprehends 
Dominica  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Lee- 
ward chain,  including  the  archipelago  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  diocese  of  Guiana  is  confined  to  the 
colony  of  that  name. 
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The  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
are  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  with  some 
smaller  dependencies  of  the  latter. 

Martinique  (or  Martinico)  lies  between 
St.  Lucia  and  Dominica.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  380  square  miles.  The  interior  is 
mostly  covered  with  high  and  rocky  masses, 
which  penetrate  in  many  places  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  and  render  the  coast-line 
exceedingly  irregular.  Several  of  the  sum- 
mits exhibit  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  island  contains  numerous  streams,  many 
of  which  are  applied  to  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing sugar-mills. 

The  more  level  portions  of  Martinique  are 
very  fertile,  and,  though  hardly  two -fifths 
of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation,  the 
amount  of  produce  is  very  considerable. 
Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  are  the  ar- 
ticles principally  raised,  and  the  two  former 
— together  with  molasses  and  rum — form  the 
chief  staples  of  export.  The  greater  part  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  with  France,  or  with 
the  various  French  colonies. 

Martinique  contains  121,000  inhabitants, 
fewer  than  one-twelfth  of  whom  are  whites. 
The  largest  town  on  the  island  is  St.  Pierre, 
(18,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  north-west 
coast  ;  but  Fort  Royal,  (7000  inhabitants,)  in 
the  south-west,  is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  first  European  settlement  on  this  is- 
land was  made  by  the  French  in  1635.  It 
has  on  several  occasions  fallen  for  a  time 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  was 
finally  given  up  to  France  in  1814. 

Guadvloute  consists  of  two  islands,  di- 
vided by  a  narrow  strait:  the  western  of 
these  is  called  Basse-terre,  and  the  eastern 
Grande-terre.  The  two  together  have  an 
area  of  530  square  miles,  of  which  Basse- 
terre includes  the  larger  portion.  Basse- 
terre is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  vol- 
canic mountains.  Grande-terre  is  chiefly 
level ,  and  consists  principally  of  coral  rocks  : 
it  is  less  fertile  than  the  other  part  of  the 
island. 

Guadaloupe  includes  as  dependencies  the 
smaller  islands  of  Mariegalante,  Desirade, 
the  Saintes,  and  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Martin.  Mariegalante  lies  to  the  southward 
of  Grande-terre,  and  has  an  area  of  sixty 
square  miles  :  it  is  hilly,  but  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  Saintes  are  a  group 
of  small  but  lofty  rocks,  situated  further  to 
the  westward,  and  off  the  south  coast  of 
Basse-terre :  they  produce  a  little  coffee  and 
cotton. 

Desirade  (sixteen  square  miles)  is  to  the 
eastward  of  Guadaloupe  ;  it  forms  a  high 
and  steep  table-land,  of  limestone  rocks. 

St.  Martin,  a  small  island  considerably 
further  north,  and  immediately  to  the  south- 
ward of  Anguilla,  is  divided  between  the 
French  and  the  Dutch.  It  consists  of  a 
mass  of  rocky  hills,  between  which  and  the 
sea-sbore  are  small  lakes  from  which  salt 
is  obtained.  The  area  of  the  whole  island  is 
eighty  square  miles,  about  twenty  of  which 
are  included  within  the  French  part. 

The  total  population  of  Guadaloupe  and 
the  above  dependencies  is  134,000,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  negroes.  The  staple 
I  articles  of  produce  are  the  same  as  in  the 
other  West  Indian   Islands,   and  embrace 


sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  cotton, 
with  cocoa  and  tobacco. 

The  town  of  Basse-terre,  (9000  inhabit- 
ants,) on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island 
of  that  name,  is  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
Point-cl-Pitre,  (15,000  inhabitants,)  on  the 
west  side  of  Grande-terre,  is  the  seat  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  trade. 

Guadaloupe  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
in  1635.  During  the  wars  of  the  last  and  the 
early  portion  of  the  present  century,  this 
island  and  its  dependencies  fell  on  several 
occasions  into  possession  of  the  English,  but 
was  finally  confirmed  to  France  in  1814. 


The  Dutch  islands  in  the  West  Indies  are, 
part  of  St.  Martin,  with  the  small  adjacent 
islands  of  Saba  and  St.  Eustatius  ;  and  the 
islands  of  Curasao,  Oruba,  and  Buen  Ayre, 
all  three  lying  off  the  northern  shores  of  Ve- 
nezuela, on  the  South  American  continent. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  these  islands  in  1848. 

The  Dutch  part  of  St.  Martin  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  negroes.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  salt, 
constitute  its  productions. 

Saba,  situated  to  the  south-westward  of 
St.  Martin,  is  a  high  rock  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea.  It  has  an  area  of  ten 
square  miles,  and  contains  about  450  inha- 
bitants. Sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  its 
articles  of  produce. 

St.  Eustatius  lies  midway  between  Saba 
and  the  islandof  St.  Christopher:  itssurface 
is  uneven,  and  rises  towards  the  centre  into 
an  extinct  volcano  of  considerable  height. 
The  crater  of  this  contains  the  only  water 
found  on  the  island.  St.  Eustatius  has  an 
area  of  about  20  square  miles,  and  contains 
2400  inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes. 

Curasao,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Oruba 
and  Buen  Ayre,  lie  entirely  within  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  are  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Antilles.  Curaqao  has  an  area  of  170 
square  miles  :  it  is  hilly  in  the  interior,  but 
only  of  moderate  elevation  ;  the  shores  are 
bold  and  rocky.  It  scarcely  contains  any 
water,  and  the  soil  is  generally  poor.  The 
staple  produce  of  the  island  is  salt,  (procured 
by  evaporation,)  which  is  extensively  ex- 
ported. The  cochineal  plant  (cactus  coc- 
cinifera)  has  been  carefully  cultivated  of  late 
years.  The  tamarind  and  several  other  fruits 
are  also  reared,  and  the  liqueur  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  island  is  extensively  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  the  lime.  A  great 
number  of  cattle,  with  sheep  and  goats,  are 
bred  for  exportation. 

The  total  population  of  Curacao  and  its 
dependencies  is  26,400,  of  which'this  island 
contains  above  15,000.  The  town  of  Willem- 
staclt,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  the  capital, 
and  is  the  seat  of  government  for  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islands. 

Oruba  lies  to  the  westward  of  Curasao  : 
large  pieces  of  native  gold  have  been  found 
on  this  island. 

Buen  Ayre,  or  Bonaire,  is  to  the  east  of 
Curasao.  It  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  in  some 
parts  arid  ;  but  produces  timber  and  cochi- 
neal, besides  sheep,  goats,  and  asses,  as  well 
as  salt.     It  contains  1350  inhabitants. 
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The  islands  of  Santa  Crtjz,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John,  which  form  part  of  the  group 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  belong  to  Denmark. 
They  contain  together  a  population  of  41,000, 
chief! y  slaves. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  lies  considerably  to  the  south  of 
the  other  members  of  the  archipelago.  It 
has  an  area  of  110  square  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  this  island  is  flat,  but  a  range  of  low 
hills  extends  along  the  north  coast.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  surface  are  laid  out  in  sugar 
plantations,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in 
general  produce  ;  some  cattle  are  also  reared. 
The  town  of  Christ  ianstadt,  (5000  inhabit- 
ants,) on  the  north  coast,  is  the  capital ; 
Freeh rickstadt  is  a  small  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island. 

Santa  Cruz  has  fluctuated  between  the 
dominion  of  Holland,  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  Denmark 
in  1814. 

The  islands  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas 
are  both  of  them  high  and  rocky,  and  their 
surface  very  irregular  :  they  produce  sugar 
and  cotton  to  a  small  amount.  In  each  of 
them  the  principal  town  bears  the  same 
name  as  that  of  the  island. 


St.  Bartholomew,  a  small  island  lying  to 
the  south-eastward  of  St.  Martin,  belongs  to 
Sweden.  It  has  an  area  of  25  square  miles, 
and  contains  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  two-thirds  of  them  are 
negroes,  who  were  formerly  slaves,  but  were 
emancipated  by  the  Swedish  government  in 
1847.  St.  Bartholomew  is  hilly  in  the  in- 
terior ;  it  produces  a  small  quantity  of  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  indigo,  but  the  only  exports 
are  cattle  and  salt.  The  chief  town  is 
Gustavia,  on  the  west  coast :  its  harbour, 
called  Le  Carenage,  is  safe,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  traders. 

Culebra  or  Passage  Island,  and  Bieqxie  or 
Crab  Island,  are  the  two  most  westerly  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  are  nearly  adjacent 
to  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico.  Culebra  has  an 
area  of  about  30  square  miles,  and  about  300 
inhabitants.  Wood,  water,  and  fish,  can  be 
obtained  there.  The  sovereignty  of  the  is- 
land is  claimed  by  Spain. 

Bieque  or  Crab  Island  (40  square  miles) 
has  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  the  Brit- 
ish, Danes,  and  Spaniards,  have  the  joint 
right  of  cutting  wood  and  fishing  there. 


The  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  a  small 
group  situated  in  the  open  part  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  a  distance  of  580  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  belongs  to 
Britain.  They  lie  along  the  south-eastern 
side  of  an  extensive  coral  reef,  and  are  en- 
tirely of  coral  formation. 

The  Bermudas  are  said  to  embrace  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  and  fifty  islets  and 
rocks,  but  most  of  these  are  of  very  small 
size,  and  only  five  of  the  number  are  inha- 
bited :  the  largest  of  them  is  called  Bermuda 
or  Long  Island.      The  total    area    of  the 


group  is  about  22  square  miles.  The  islands 
are  all  low ;  the  highest  land  upon  Long 
Island  is  only  180  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  islets  are  scarcely  raised 
above  the  water.  They  contain  neither 
springs  nor  streams,  the  only  fresh  water 
being  that  supplied  by  the  rain,  which  is 
collected  in  tanks. 

In  their  climate  and  general  aspect  the 
Bermudas  resemble  the  more  temperate  por- 
tions of  the  "West  India  Islands,  a  perpetual 
spring  preserving  the  trees  and  grass  incon- 
stant verdure.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  in  great  abundance,  and  the  arrow- 
root raised  here  is  esteemed  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  culture  of  the  orange  is 
extending.  Only  a  small  number  of  sheep 
and  oxen  are  kept,  but  poultry  are  abund- 
ant ;  great  numbers  of  turtle  are  taken 
during  the  summer.  The  adjoining  seas  are 
well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  whale-fishery 
employs  about  a  dozen  boats  during  three 
months  of  the  year  (between  March  and 
June). 

The  Bermudas  contain  a  population  of 
11,000,  rather  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
blacks  and  mixed  people  of  colour.  The 
principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
are  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  the  building 
of  small  vessels,  which  are  generally  swift 
sailers,  and  very  durable,  being  constructed 
of  cedar.  The  plaiting  of  straw,  and  of  the 
mid-fibre  of  the  palmetto-leaf,  are  also  car- 
ried on.  The  articles  of  export  are  arrow- 
root, potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  ; 
together  with  a  fine  kind  of  white  free- 
stone, (sent  to  the  "West  Indies,  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,)  and  some  salt.  The  im- 
ports are  British  manufactures,  lumber, 
ships'  stores,  and  provisions.  The  trade  with 
Halifax,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, is  very  considerable,  and  homeward 
bound  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  fre- 
quently touch  at  these  islands. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Bermudas  is 
Hamilton,  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  town 
of  St.  George  is  situated  on  an  island  of  that 
name,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Of  late  years  these  islands  have 
been  made  the  seat  of  a  convict  establish- 
ment ;  the  convicts  are  chiefly  employed 
upon  public  works,  and  an  extensive  dock- 
yard has  been  constructed  upon  Ireland  Is- 
land, to  the  north-westward  of  the  principal 
island.  This  dockyard  is  one  of  the  most 
important  naval  stations  in  the  British 
colonies,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

The  Bermudas  are  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Governor,  with  a  Council,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly— the  latter  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants. 

These  islands  have  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  England  ever  since  the  first  settle- 
ment made  on  them,  in  1612.  They  derive 
their  general  appellation  from  that  of  a 
Spanish  navigator— Juan  Bermudez,— by 
whom  they  were  discovered,  in  1522.  The 
name  of  Somers'  Islands  is  taken  from  Sir 
George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  who  suffer- 
ed shipwreck  upon  them. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  was  divided,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  between 
the  dominion  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
former  power  possessed  great  part  of  the 
northern,  and  almost  all  the  western,  coasts, 
with  laige  tracts  in  the  interior;  while  the 
more  eastward  part  of  the  continent,  em- 
bracing the  present  empire  of  Brazil,  belong- 
ed to  Portugal.  But  these  territories  suc- 
cessively threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  rulers 
in  the  course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  succeeded,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, in  establishing  their  independence. 

The  countries  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  South  America,  are  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  and  La  Plata ;  together  with  the 
colonies  of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Gui- 
ana, upon  the  north-east  coast,  and  Pata- 
gonia, towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent.  Brazil  constitutes  an  em- 
pire, but  all  the  rest  of  the  South  American 
States  are  under  republican  forms  of  go- 
vernment. 


VENEZUELA. 


The  territory  comprised  within  the  pre- 
sent republic  of  Venezuela  constituted, 
under  Spanish  rule,  the  Captaincy-General 
of  Caracas.  When  the  colonies  declared 
themselves  independent  of  Spain,  the  three 
large  countries  now  known  as  Venezuela, 
New  Granada,  and  Ecuador,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  united  Republic,  under  the  Pre  - 
sidency  of  General  Bolivar,  who  had  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ences—adopting the  name  of  Columbia,  in 
honour  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the  New 
World.  But  the  Republic  of  Columbia, 
formally  established  in  1819,  proved  only  of 
short  duration.  In  1829,  Venezuela  separated 
from  it,  though  subsequently  re-united  to 
Columbia  for  a  brief  period.  A  final  separa- 
tion was  made  in  1831,  since  which  time  the 
Republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
Ecuador,  have  constituted  distinct  states. 
Some  recent  proposals  for  their  re-estab- 
lishment as  a  Federal  Union  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  again  excited  attention. 

Venezuela  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north  to  the  chain 
of  the  Parime  Mountains  on  the  south  ; 
upon  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  territory 
of  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
adjoining  Republic  of  New  Granada.  Vene- 
zuela comprises  an  area  of  450,000  square 
miles,  and  has  about  900,000  inhabitants.  It 
includes  within  its  limits  the  larger  portion 
of  the  llanos  or  plains  watered  by  the  Ori- 
noco river,  as  well  as  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Andes  and  the  northern  de- 
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divides  of  the  Guiana  mountain-system. 
The  narrow  ridge  called  the  Mountains  of 
Venezuela,  (p.  711,)  which  stretches  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  entirely 
included  within  this  State. 

The  climate  of  Venezuela  is  hot,  except 
in  the  more  elevated  regions,  where  the 
temperature  is  agreeable,  and  the  weather 
generally  equable.  The  regions  about  the 
coast,  and  the  low  marshy  lands  on  the 
margins  of  the  southern  streams,  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  fevers  and  fluxes  are  ex- 
tremely prevalent.  In  some  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Orinoco,  however,  although 
the  heat  is  intense,  the  air  is  said  to  be  more 
salubrious  than  on  the  sea-coast,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  breezes  which  prevail 
along  its  course.  The  soil  of  the  plains, 
watered  as  they  are  by  the  numerous  tribut- 
aries of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  is  exuber- 
antly fertile  in  all  kinds  of  tropical  produc- 
tions. Some  of  these  immense  flats  are 
covered  with  interminable  forests,  and 
others  with  tall  rank  grass,  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  height. 

The  northern  valleys  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive parts  of  Venezuela,  because  it  is 
there  that  the  heat  and  moisture  are  more 
equally  combined  than  elsewhere.  The 
southern  plains,  too  much  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  are  more  exclusively  pas- 
toral ;  cattle,  mules,  and  horses,  are  reared 
there  in  vast  numbers. 

The  vast  forests  of  Venezuela  are  rich  in 
every  description  of  valuable  wood  for  tim- 
ber, cabinet-furniture,  and  dyes, — mahoga- 
ny, cedar,  iron-wood,  and  many  others. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  cocoa,  which 
produces  an  article  equal  to  that  of  Soco- 
nusco,  in  Guatemala,  and  other  palms. 
Bananas,  plantains,  and  gigantic  mimosas 
grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  in  the 
richest  profusion.  Even  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  everywhere  concealed  under  a 
thick  carpet  of  verdure,  produced  by  the 
numberless  creepers  that  entwine  over  their 
giant  limbs.  The  ficus  gigantea  some- 
times reaches  the  extraordinary  height  of 
one  hundred  feet.  The  cocoa-nut,  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  yam,  potato,  vanilla,  co- 
chineal-plant, and  cassava,  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  The  tobacco  of  Caracas  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Virginia,  and 
second  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio 
Negro.  The  cinchona  or  Jesuits'  bark  is 
almost  exclusively  the  produce  of  this  State 
and  New  Granada. 

The  variety  of  animal  life  in  such  an  ex- 
tent of  country  is  necessarily  great :  all  the 
wild  animals  peculiar  to  tropical  America 
are  natives  of  the  immense  forests  which 
clothe  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Vene- 
zuela. Birds  are  likewise  very  numerous 
and  diversified,  and  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  plumage,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  vulture  family,  parrots  and 
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paroquets,  in  large  flocks,  macaws,  scarlet 
cardinals, flamingos,  pelicans,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  water  fowl.  Reptiles  and  insects 
svvarm  in  prolific  broods,  and  the  whole  land 
teems  with  these  beautiful  but  dangerous 
and  annoying  members  of  the  natural 
kingdom. 

Venez  uela  has  no  mines  of  any  importance. 
The  pearl-fisheries  along  the  coast,  once  of  t 
great  value,  have  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned. 

Topography. — Venezuela  is  divided  into 
five  departments.  Its  principal  towns  are 
Caracas,  Cumana,  Valencia,  and  Maracaybo. 
Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  lies  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  upon  the  inland  side  of  a  narrow 
mountain-ridge.  It  has  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  possesses  considerable  trade,  but  has 
frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes.  La 
Guayra,  (4000  inhabitants,)  the  port  of  Cara- 
cas, has  a  bad  harbour,  and  is  unhealthily 
situated. 

Cumana  (10,000  inhabitants)  lies  on  the 
coast,  180  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  capital , 
in  an  excellent  situation  for  trade,  but  is  less 
important  than  formerly.  Barcelona,  (15,000 
inhabitants,)  40  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  is  only  a 
short  distance  inland,  and  has  considerable 
export  trade,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
The  island  of  Margarita,  which  lies  off  the 
coast  to  the  northward  of  Cumana,  was  for- 
merly a  great  seat  of  the  pearl  fishery  :  it 
contains  15,000  inhabitants. 

Valencia,  to  the  south-west  of  Caracas,  is  an 
inland  town  with  15,000  inhabitants;  the 
produce  of  the  fertile  valleys  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  exported  through  Puerto  Cabello, 
a  seaport  town,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
7000  inhabitants. 

Maracaybo,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is  a 
fine  town  upon  the  west  side  of  the  strait 
which  connects  the  lake  of  that  name  with 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela. 

The  other  towns  of  Venezuela  are  all  of 
small  size.  Angostura,  though  with  only 
8000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  and  exports  cot- 
ton, cattle,  and  other  produce.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  240  miles  above  its  mouth.  But 
the  fine  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
lies  is  the  most  thinly  inhabited  part  of 
Venezuela,  and  contains  only  a  few  agricul- 
tural settlements,  which  are  confined  to  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  its 
tributary,  the  Caroni. 

It  was  amidst  the  vast  plains  watered  by 
the  Orinoco  that  report  located  the  fabulous 
"  El  Dorado,"  the  golden  kingdom  of  Manoa, 
long  the  grand  object  of  desire  to  the  earlier 
adventurers  from  Spain  and  other  lands,  and 
the  hope  of  reaching  which  occasioned  the 
fitting  out  of  many  expeditions  in  the  16th 
century.  The  Indians  of  Peru  continually 
directed  their  reckless  invaders  to  the  north, 
and  incited  their  rapacious  desires  with 
stories  of  a  more  golden  region  even  than 
their  own  in  that  direction.  Whether  they 
endeavoured  by  stratagem  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  merciless  conquerors,  or  referred  to 
to  the  opulent  city  of  the  Aztec  Emperor 
on  the   northern    continent,  is   matter  of 


doubt.  The  glittering  illusion  of  an  El  Do- 
rado in  the  interior  of  Guiana  was  ardently 
cherished  by  our  own  Raleigh,  whose  latest 
expedition  (in  1595)  was  expressly  directed 
to  wards  its  search.  So  confident,  indeed,  were 
the  Spaniards  long  afterwards  in  their  belief 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  country,  that  so 
late  as  the  year  1780  a  large  expedition 
perished  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  ex- 
plore it. 


NEW  GRANADA. 

New  Granada  stretches  from  the  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
as  far  southward  as  the  line  ol  the  equator, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  to 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Orinoco  on 
the  east.  It  embraces  a  portion  of  the 
shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  includes  the  narrowest  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  New  Granada 
has  an  area  of  380.000  square  miles,  and 
about  1,687,000  inhabitants. 

New  Granada  includes  the  upper  portion 
of  the  llanos  that  belong  to  the  Orinoco 
valley,  as  well  as  the  most  northerly  part 
of  the  Andes,  which  are  here  divided  into 
three  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains, 
with  high  paramos  or  table-lands  occupying 
their  summits.  The  low  country  along  the 
Pacific  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  and 
is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  moisture  and 
intense  heat. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  State  are  the 
Magdalena  and  the  Cauca,  which  have  their 
entire  course  within  its  limits.  The  first- 
named  carries  their  united  waters  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Besides  these,  New  Grana- 
da includes  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  have  their  sources  amidst 
the  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  water  the 
llanos  of  its  eastern  region.  The  Apure, 
Meta,  and  others  of  these,  are  navigable 
almost  to  their  sources.  The  lakes  are  in- 
considerable in  point  of  size:  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Guatavita,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Bogota,  into  Mhich  it  is  said 
that  large  quantities  of  treasure  were 
thrown  by  the  Indians  during  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  Extensive  salt- 
marshes  are  met  with  in  portions  of  the 
north-west  coa&t. 

New  Granada,  like  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  South  America  in  general,  is  rich  in 
minerals.  The  Cordilleras  teem  with  metal- 
lic wealth,  and,  though  as  yet  imperfectly 
explored,  have  produced  large  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  iron.  The  gold  is  mostly 
obtained  by  washing  the  auriferous  soils, 
and  conies  chiefly  from  the  provinces  of 
Choco,  Antioquia,  and  Popayan  ;  silver  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca;  platinum,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  ;  mercury  and  cinnabar,  as 
well  as  lead,  in  several  localities.  There 
are  mines  of  rock-salt  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north-east  of  Bogota,  and  nitre-producing 
caves  near  the  lake  of  Guatavita.  Sul- 
phureous hot  springs  occur  in  several  places. 
The  pearl  fishery  is  pursued,  with  but  in- 
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different  success,  both  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific  waters. 

The  climate  of  New  Granada  is  as  varied 
as  its  surface  ;  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  the  heats  and 
accompanying  diseases  of  intra-tropical 
latitudes  prevail.  The  mountain-regions 
present,  with  successive  elevations,  the 
characteristic  grades  of  transition  from  the 
warm  temperature  of  the  torrid  zone  to  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  polar  circles.  At  eleva- 
tions between  6000  and  10,000  feet,  per- 
petual spring  reigns,  and  health  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  favoured  inhabitants.  In 
these  districts  the  only  indigenous  disease  is 
goitre — the  fatal  attendant  upon  Alpine  lands. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  and 
the  diseases  that  prevail  during  summer 
upon  the  sea-board  of  New  Granada,  Eu- 
ropeans occasionally  sojourn  at  the  village 
of  Turbaco,  (only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Cartagena,)  built  on  an  eminence,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  majestic  forest  which  extends 
as  far  as  the  river  Magdalena.  The  houses 
there  are  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo, 
and  covered  with  palm-leaves.  Limpid 
springs  issue  from  a  calcareous  rock,  a  re- 
freshing shade  is  afforded  by  the  shining 
foliage  of  the  ana  card  ium  caracoli,  a  tree  of 
colossal  size,  to  which  the  natives  attribute 
the  property  of  attracting,  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  vapours  that  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  elevation  of  Turbaco,  which 
stands  at  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  confers  on  it  a  delicious  coolness, 
especially  during  the  night. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turbaco 
that  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  volcanitos, 
or  air-volcanoes,  so  graphically  described 
by  Humboldt,  occur.  They  are  situated 
about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  that 
village,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  which 
abounds  in  balsam-of-tolu  trees,  as  well  as  in 
other  rich  productions  of  the  tropical  flora. 
The  land  gradually  rises,  as  they  are  ap- 
proached, to  the  height  of  120  or  150  feet 
above  the  village  of  Turbaco,  and  in  the 
middle  of  an  extensive  plain  eighteen  or 
twenty  small  cones  are  observed,  each  with 
an  elevation  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet.  These  cones  are  formed  of  a  blackish- 
grey  clay,  and  an  opening  filled  with  water 
is  found  at  the  top  of  each.  On  approaching 
these  little  craters,  there  is  heard,  at  inter- 
vals, a  hollow  but  distinct  noise,  which  pre- 
cedes by  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  seconds 
the  disengagement  of  a  lai'ge  body  of  air. 
The  force  with  which  the  air  rises  above  the 
water  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  ex- 
periences a  high  degree  of  pressure  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  Humboldt  counted 
five  explosions  within  two  minutes.  The 
phenomenon  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
an  ejection  of  mud.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
cones  do  not  undergo  any  perceptible  changes 
of  form  during  a  great  number  of  years ;  but 
the  force  with  which  the  gas  ascends,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  explosions,  appear  to 
vary  according  to  the  seasons.  The  analyses 
of  Humboldt  showed  that  the  air  thus  dis- 
engaged does  not  contain  a  thousandth  part 
of  oxygen.  It  is  azotic  gas,  of  a  purer 
quality  than  that  ordinarily  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist. 


New  Granada  contains  five  departments. 
Its  capital  is  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  da  Bogotd, 
(30,000  inhabitants,)  which  lies  on  a  high 
plateau  of  the  eastern  Andes,  at  an  elevation 
of  8650  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  regularly 
built,  but  has  been  repeatedly  injured  by 
earthquakes.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
fine  cataract  of  Tequendama,  formed  by  the 
river  Bogota,  which  after  flowing  through  a 
deep  ravine  suddenly  precipitates  itself  to  a 
depth  of  900  feet. 

Cartagena,  (10,000  inhabitants,)  the  princi- 
pal sea-port  of  New  Granada,  lies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Magdalena. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  is  very  un- 
healthy during  the  rainy  season.  The  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  specie  and  bullion.  Savan- 
illa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  and 
Santa  Maria,  some  distance  to  the  eastward, 
are  both  places  of  some  trade. 

Popayan,  an  inland  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  Granada,  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Cauca,  has  7000  inhabitants. 


Panama.,  generally  regarded  as  a  province 
of  New  Granada,  has  within  a  recent  date 
declared  itself  an  independent  republic.  It 
embraces  the  narrow  isthmus  of  that  name, 
elsewhere  described  (page  708).  The  more 
eastern  part  of  the  isthmus  is  generally 
wooded  and  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  The 
western  portion  is  more  open,  and  contains 
extensive  savannahs:  its  climate  is  drier, 
and  less  unhealthy.  The  chief  towns  are 
Porto  Bcllo  and  Panama,  ttpon  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  together  with  Chagres, 
and  the  new  settlement  of  Aspinwall,  at  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Panama  rail- 
way. 

Porto  JSello,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  has  a  fine  natural  harbour,  but  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy:  hence  it  has  de- 
clined from  the  importance  it  once  possess- 
ed, and  has  now  only  a  few  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. The  small  town  of  Chagres,  to  the 
west,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chagres. 
It  seemed  likely,  a  few  years  since,  to  be- 
come an  important  seat  of  trade,  but  will 
probably  be  supplanted  in  this  respect  by 
the  rising  prosperity  of  Aspinwall,  in  its 
vicinity,  upon  the  coast  of  Limon  Bay.  The 
city  of  Panama,  upon  the  southern  side  of 
the  isthmus,  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Its  position  secures  to  it  considerable  trade, 
and  might  confer  on  it  —  were  the  often- 
mooted  canal  between  the  two  oceans  really 
formed — the  transit-commerce  between  the 
eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  globe. 


ECUADOR. 


The  Republic  of  Ecuador  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  the  parallel  of 
1°  40'  N.  latitude  to  that  of  5°  5'  S.  latitude, 
and  stretches  inland  as  far  as  the  meridian 
of  70°  (W.  of  Greenwich).  Its  southern 
frontier  is  marked  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amazon,  and  its  northern  by  the  river 
Yapura,  a  tributary  of  that  river.  Ecuador 
comprehends  an  area  of  315,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  600,000. 
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Ecuador  includes  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Columbian  Andes,  together  with  part  of 
the  extensive  plains  which  stre  ch  from 
their  base  towards  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
and  a  hilly  region  lying  between  the  Andes 
and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  high 
tracts  of  the  mountain-region  the  climate 
resembles  an  almost  perpetual  spring,  while 
the  low  plains  suffer  from  excess  both  of 
moisture  and  of  heat  (pages  715-6). 

The  river-system  of  Ecuador,  as  through- 
out the  western  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica, is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
giant  ranges  of  the  Andes.  To  the  west 
of  the  Cordilleras,  the  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Pacific  are  few,  and  their  courses 
short  and  abrupt.  The  Guayaquil — at  the 
outlet  of  which  into  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  stands  the  city  of  Guayaquil — is  the 
only  one  of  importance ;  it  takes  its  rise  at 
the  ba'Se  of  Chimborazo,  and,  pursuing  a 
southerly  course,  empties  itself  in  the  north 
side  of  the  bay.  The  gulf  is  a  fine  body  of 
water,  on  which  are  embosomed  several 
islands,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  large 
amount  of  shipping,  to  which  it  affords  good 
and  safe  anchorage.  The  rivers  eastward 
of  the  mountains  are  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  the  Negro,  Napo,  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Amazon  itself.  These 
all  rise  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and, 
pursuing  an  easterly  course,  contribute  to 
swell  the  volume  of  that  mighty  stream. 

The  mineral  products  of  this  country  are 
not  as  yet  of  such  account  as  is  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  South  America ;  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Cordilleras  of 
Ecuador  are  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as 
those  of  Peru,  and  that  the  precious  metals 
are  plentiful  in  the  yet  hidden  recesses  of 
the  mountains.  Gold  and  silver,  and  the 
other  metals,  are  found  here  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Andes. 

The  State  of  Ecuador  possesses,  however, 
truer  mines  of  wealth  in  its  agricultural  re- 
sources. The  soil  and  climate,  as  various 
as  the  gradations  in  height,  are  capable  of 
fostering  the  vegetation  of  every  region  of 
the  world — the  fruits  of  the  luxurious 
tropics,  and  the  scanty  shrubs  and  lichens 
of  the  poles.  The  temperate  regions  of 
the  elevated  plains,  however,  where  the 
seasons  are  merged  into  one  perpetual 
spring,  where  the  plough  and  the  sickle  are 
in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the 
seed-time  and  harvest  are  alike,  present  the 
greatest  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  the 
most  abundant  supplies.  There  the  bud, 
the  blossom,  and  the  ripened  fruit,  hang 
pendent  from  the  same  tree,  and  the  faded 
flower  and  withered  leaf  yield  to  a  per- 
petual succession  of  new  creations. 

The  interminable  forests  which  line  the 
margins  of  the  rivers,  and  cover  the  moun- 
tains to  their  summits,  abound  with  fine 
timber,  which  would  yield  a  large  revenue 
if  the  means  of  transit  to  the  shores  were 
easier.  Cedars,  ebonies,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  valuable  woods  of  great  beauty 
and  durability,  are  natives  of  these  regions, 
and  are  found  in  profusion. 


Ecuador  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments. The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Quito, 
(70,000  inhabitants,)  a  fine  and  well-built 
city,  situated  at  an  altitude  of '9600  feet 
above  the  sea,  upon  a  high  plateau  of  the 
Andes.  Quito  lies  nearly  under  the  line  of 
the  equator :  the  plain  on  which  it  stands 
is  terminated  on  either  hand  by  stupendous 
mountains,  several  of  the  snow-capped  sum- 
mits of  which  are  visible  from  the  city. 
Quito  is  of  Indian  origin,  but  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1534,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  by  Charles  V.  in  1541.  It  has  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  earthquakes.  Rio- 
bamba,  to  the  south  of  Quito,  is  a  large 
town  in  the  interior,  with  20,000  inhabitants. 

Guayaquil,  (22,000  inhabitants.)  the  prin- 
cipal sea-port  of  Ecuador,  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  fine  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name.  Cuenga, 
an  inland  town,  is  situated  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Guayaquil. 

The  Galapagos  islands,  800  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  mainland,  and  under  the  line  of 
the  equator,  belong  to  this  State.  A  settle- 
ment has  been  formed  upon  the  island  of 
Charles,  one  of  the  group,  but  the  rest  are 
uninhabited. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  three  States  above 
described  are  few  in  number,  comparatively 
to  their  great  extent  and  almost  boundless 
capabilities  of  produce.  In  each,  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  three  classes— the  whites, 
who  are  almost  exclusively  of  Spanish  de- 
scent ;  the  Indians;  and  the  mixed  races,  or 
mestizos.  The  two  latter  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  the  white  population  form- 
ing little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total 
number.  There  are  a  few  negroes  (mostly 
in  a  condition  of  slavery)  in  each  of  the 
States,  but  their  number  is  diminishing  ; 
they  are  fewer  in  Ecuador  than  elsewhere. 
Those  in  Venezuela  have  been  emancipated 
within  a  recent  period. 

The  Indians  in  some  parts  of  Ecuador  are 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  culti- 
vate their  fields  with  cai'e.  In  the  moun- 
tain-region they  apply  themselves  to  the 
weaving  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  great  plains  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  along 
the  coast  many  Indian  families  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  and  making  salt. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  either 
Ven  ezuela  or  New  Granada ,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  are  made  in  Ecuador,  which  country 
also  possesses  numerous  tanneries.  Eut  the 
chief  supply  of  manufactured  goods  is  de- 
rived from  abroad,  (principally  from  Great 
Britain,)  in  exchange  for  articles  of  raw  pro- 
duce. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  this 
part  of  America  are  cocoa,  coffee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  cotton,  hides, and  cattle, — to  which 
must  be  added,  from  Venezuela,  sugar, — and 
from  New  Granada,  gold  and  other  metals 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain. 
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GUIANA. 

The  name  of  Guiana  was  formerly  applied 
to  all  that  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies 
between  the  lower  Amazon  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Orinoco.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  is  now  included  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  it  is 
only  to  those  portions  of  Guiana  which  be- 
long to  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain 
— known  as  French,  Dutch,  and  British 
Guiana — that  the  name  is  now  given.  These 
territories  occupy  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica between  the  limits  of  Brazil  and  Vene- 
zuela, from  the  river  Oyapok  (long.  51°  SO') 
on  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on 
the  west,  and  stretch  inland  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Acaray,  or  system  of  the  Parime 
Mountains.  French  Guiana  is  the  more 
eastward  of  the  three  territories,  Dutch 
Guiana  lies  in  the  middle,  and  British  Gui- 
ana is  the  most  westerly  tract. 

The  coasts  of  Guiana  are  low  and  flat, 
and  extensive  mud-banks  lie  at  a  short  dis- 
tance off  the  land:  the  water  over  these 
banks  is  only  a  few  feet  in  depth,  so  that 
vessels  of  large  size  are  unable  to  approach 
close  in  shore.  A  rich  alluvial  soil  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  inland, — to  be- 
tween forty  and  seventy  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  the  British  portion  of  the  territory. 
The  country  then  rises  by  successive  ter- 
races towaids  the  distant  mountains  of  the 
interior;  the  terraces  or  platforms  being 
formed  by  ranges  of  hills  which  cross  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
with  wide  plains  between.  Nearly  all  the 
larger  rivers  of  Guiana  have  their  courses 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  form  catai-acts 
where  they  break  through  the  mountain- 
chains  :  these  cataracts  indicate  the  suc- 
cessive levels  of  the  various  plateaus,  as 
they  decline  from  the  interior  towards  the 
sea-coast. 

The  climate  of  Guiana  is  strictly  tropical ; 
the  heat  is  at  all  times  great,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  trade-winds  and  the  frequent 
rains  render  the  air  less  oppressh-  e  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  There  are  two  rainy 
seasons,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  very 
considerable. 

In  British  Guiana  the  long  rainy  season 
sets  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  lasts 
till  August;  from  the  latter  month  till  No- 
vember constitutes  the  long  dry  season.  In 
December  showers  begin  to  fall,  and  the 
month  of  January  is  uniformly  rainy :  this 
forms  the  shorter  season  of  rains,  and  the 
months  of  February  and  March  are  again 
dry.  The  climate  of  Guiana  is  more  adapted 
to  European  constitutions  than  that  of  most 
places  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  perhaps 
quite  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  country  situ- 
ated within  the  tropics.  Thunder-storms 
occur  only  during  the  rainy  seasons,  and  are 
violent,  but  rarely  do  any  damage.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  sometimes  felt. 
The  destructive  hurricanes  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands  are  here  unknown. 

The  soil  of  Guiana  is  for  the  most  part 
gifted  with  luxuriant  fertility,  and  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life  are  developed  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  all  these  regious. 


In  all  three  of  the  colonies,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  consists  of  negroes, 
who  perform  the  various  labours  of  agricul- 
ture. There  are  also  many  native  Indian 
tribes,  who  are  in  general  more  civilized 
than  those  dwelling  in  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  continent :  they  cultivate  maize, 
with  cassava  and  other  roots,  and  some  of 
them  visit  the  British  settlements,  and  work 
for  daily  wages  in  the  wood-cutting  estab- 
lishments. 

The  staple  productions  of  these  territories 
are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  to  which  are 
added,  in  French  Guiana,  pepper,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  Indian  corn  and 
rice  are  cultivated,  with  manioc,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  arrow-root.  The  chief 
fruits  are  the  banana,  pine-apple,  and  cocoa, 
or  chocolate  tree  (theobroma  cacao) ;  the  cab- 
bage-tree palm,  and  numerous  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  prolific  family,  grow  in 
dense  luxuriance.  Many  of  the  trees 
furnish  timber  valuable  for  building,  or  for 
ornamental  furniture  and  other  purposes. 

1.  French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called,)  extends  between  the 
river  Oyapok  on  the  east  and  the  Maroni  on 
the  west.  It  embraces  an  area  of  above 
30,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
(including  the  native  Indian  race)  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  white  settlers  are  few  in  number. 
There  are  about  20,000  negroes,  who  labour 
in  the  plantations.  The  chief  town  of  the 
colony  is  Cayenne,  situated  on  an  island 
which  adjoins  the  coast.  Cayenne  has  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  nearly  the 
whole  trade  of  the  province. 

French  Guiana  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  governor,  with  a  council  appointed 
by  the  inhabitants.  This  country  has  be- 
longed to  France,  with  a  few  short  inter- 
ruptions, since  the  year  1604.  It  is  used  as 
a  place  of  transport  for  political  offenders. 

2.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  extends 
between  the  rivers  Maroni  and  Corentyn, 
the  latter  of  which  divides  it  from  the  Brit- 
ish territory.  The  river  Surinam,  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire 
colony,  enters  the  sea  about  midway  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  borders  of 
the  territory.  Dutch  Guiana  has  an  area  of 
38,500  squai-e  miles,  with  a  population  (ex- 
clusive of  Indians  and  Maroons)  of  about 
60,000.  The  great  majority  of  these  are 
negroes  :  the  rest  chiefly  free  coloured  people 
and  whites, — the  latter  principally  Dutch, 
French,  and  Jews.  The  negroes,  formerly 
slaves,  have  been  emancipated  by  a  decree 
of  the  Dutch  government  within  the  last 
few  years. 

The  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  Parama- 
ribo, situated  on  the  river  Surinam,  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth.  Paramaribo  car- 
ries on  the  chief  trade  of  the  colony,  and 
has  20,000  inhabitants. 

This  territory  has  belonged  to  Holland 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
Governor-general,  appointed  by  the  Dutch 
government. 
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3.  British  Guiana  extends  along  the 
coast  from  the  river  Corentyn  to  the  south- 
ern entrance  of  the  Orinoco,  a  length  of 
nearly  300  miles, — and  stretches  into  the  in- 
terior to  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  at  least  equal  to 
76,000  square  miles,  and  perhaps  (for  the 
limits  on  the  side  of  Brazil  are  as  yet  unde- 
termined) falls  little  short  of  100,000.  But 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  extensive 
region  is  actually  colonised. 

The  chains  of  mountains  by  which  British 
Guiana  is  crossed  do  not  generally  exceed 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  but  the  range  called  the  Sierra  Paca- 
raima,  to  the  west  of  the  middle  course  of 
the  Essequibo,  rises  to  upwards  of  4000  feet. 
The  summit  of  Roraima,  in  this  range,  is 
said  to  be  5000  feet  above  the  table-land  in 
which  it  rises,  or  7500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  colony 
are  its  numerous  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which — the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  the 
Berbice,  and  the  Corentyn  (the  last-men- 
tioned flowing  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tier)— traverse  the  country  from  south  to 
north.  The  longest  of  these  is  the  Esse- 
quibo, which  has  a  length  of  600  miles,  and 
forms  a  wide  estuary  at  its  mouth  :  about 
midway  in  its  course  it  receives  the  river 
Rupunoony,  and  lower  down  the  Siparoony 
and  the  Massaroony,  (with  its  tributary, 
the  Cuyuny,)  all  three  from  the  west- 
ward. The  Demerara  has  a  length  of  200 
miles,  the  Berbice  of  360,  and  the  Corentyn 
of  about  470.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable 
by  boats,  excepting  where  interrupted  by 
the  cataracts  formed  in  their  passage  through 
the  mountain-chains  ;  they  afford  the  means 
of  extensive  and  easy  communication  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  interior. 

In  soil,  climate,  and  variety  of  native  pro- 
duce, British  Guiana  is  not  inferior  to  any 
tropical  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  would  be  idle  (says  Dr.  Dalton)  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  many  magnificent  and 
curious  flowers  abounding  in  the  woods,  and 
decorating  the  waters,  of  this  primitive  ter- 
ritory. On  the  lofty  mountains,  and  in  the 
quiet  valleys,  in  the  fertile  plains  and  the 
grassy  marshes,  an  immense  garden,  stored 

ith  infinite  variety ,  is  presented  to  the  ob- 
server. Raised  and  cultivated  by  nature 
alone,  thousands  of  plants,  the  most  rich 
and  rare,  spring  up,  blossom,  and  die.l 

The  population  of  the  colony  (exclusive 
of  the  native  Indian  race)  amounts  to  about 
163,000,  nearly  five- sixths  of  whom  are 
negroes.  Among  the  remainder,  besides 
whites  and  Indians,  are  a  great  number  of 
labourers  deported  of  late  years  from  the 
East  Indies,  Madeira,  St.  Helena,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  culture  of  the  plantations.  The  pro- 
duce of  sugar  is  very  considerable  ;  coffee 
and  cotton,  especially  the  former,  are  also 
largely  grown,  and  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  to  a  less  extent.  These  productions 
furnish  the  staple  exports  of  the  colony, 
and  British  manufactures  are  imported  in 

1  History  of  British  Guiana,  &c.  By  H.  G. 
Dalton,  M.D.     (London,  1855.) 

Description  of  British  Guiana.    By  SirR.  H. 


return  :  but  the  trade  has  considerably  de- 
clined in  amount  within  a  recent  period. 

The  settlements  are  most  numerous  along 
the  banks  of  the  Demerara  and  the  Berbice, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  between  those  rivers. 
On  the  Essequibo  and  the  small  river  Poma- 
roon  (to  the  westward  of  the  former)  there 
are  some  plantations,  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  small  size  ;  upon  the  Coren- 
tyn the  settlements  have  rapidly  increased 
both  in  number  and  extent.  All  the  planta- 
tions are  at  present  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coast,  and  the  inland  tracts 
are  comparatively  unexplored. 

The  native  Indian  race — few  in  number, 
and  rapidly  decaying,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  New  World — is  thinly  scattered  through- 
out the  colony.  Besides  many  of  smaller 
note,  there  are  (according  to  Dr.  Dalton)  five 
principal  native  tribes— the  Arawaaks,  the 
Accawai,  the  Warrows,  the  Macoosies,  and 
theCarabisee  (orCaribs),the  last-mentioned 
of  whom  are  fast  dwindling  away.  The 
Macoosies,  and  also  the  Arecunas,  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern  portions 
of  the  colony,  amongst  the  open  savannahs 
of  the  Rupunoony  river.  Ihe  Arawaaks 
and  Warrows  are  settled  along  the  coast- 
regions — the  latter  between  the  romaroon 
and  Orinoco  rivers.  The  total  number  of  the 
native  population  within  the  province  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  7000.* 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  the  three 
counties  of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Ber- 
bice. The  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  its  trade,  is  Georgetown,  (for- 
merly called  Stabroek,)  on  the  river  Deme- 
rara, a  short  distance  above  its  mouth. 
Georgetown  has  25,000  inhabitants.  New 
Amsterdam,  on  the  river  Berbice,  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  is  only  a  small  place,  with 
5000  inhabitants.  A  penal  settlement  has 
been  formed  on  the  river  Massaroony,  close 
to  its  junction  with  the  Essequibo. 

British  Guiana  was  formerly  included 
within  the  possessions  of  Holland,  the 
Dutch  having  formed  settlements  on  the 
river  Pomaroon  as  early  as  1580,  whence 
they  spread  their  authority  over  the  adja- 
cent tracts  to  the  eastward.  During  the 
war  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
the  country  more  than  once  changed  hands 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  and 
was  finally  settled  in  the  possession  of 
Britain  in  the  year  1803.  It  then  formed 
the  three  distiuct  colonies  of  Essequibo, 
Demerara,  and  Berbice,  but  these  were 
finally  united  into  one  colony  in  1831,  and 
placed  under  the  administration  of  a  go- 
vernor, appointed  by  the  British  Crown, 
and  assisted  by  a  colonial  assembly  or  par- 
liament. 


BRAZIL. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — The  Empire  of 
Brazil  is  the  largest  of  the  South  American 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by 

Schonburgbk  (London,  1840) :  also  Papers  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vols. 
6—10. 
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the  colonies  of  French,  Dutch,  and  British 
Guiana,  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  ;  on 
the  west  bv  Peru  and  Bolivia  ;  on  the  south- 
west and  south  by  the  provinces  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederacy  and  the  Banda  Orient- 
ale.  From  the  5th  parallel  of  N.  latitude, 
this  empire — colossal  in  point  of  extent  and 
abundance  of  natural  produce — stretches  to 
33°  S.  of  the  equator.  In  the  direction  of 
breadth,  the  meridians  of  35°  and  72°  W.  of 
Greenwich  mark  its  limits.  "Within  these 
wide-spread  proportions  Brazil  embraces 
nearly  half  of  the  South  American  conti 
nent,  having  an  area  which  exceeds  3,000,000 
square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  3700  miles 
in  length. 

Natural  features,  climate,  $c. — Brazil  in- 
cludes nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense 
plains  watered  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tri- 
butaries, together  with  a  portion  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay.  The  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  country  form  a  table-land  of 
moderate  elevation,  crossed  by  hills,  which 
in  general  only  rise  to  a  trifling  height  above 
its  level.  The  higher  summits  of  the  Bra- 
zilian mountain-system  exceed  five,  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  perhaps  six,  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  coasts  are  mostly  bor- 
dered by  extensive  plains,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  hills,  are 
clothed  with  dense  forests. 

The  hydrography  of  Brazil  is  on  a  splen- 
did scale,  and  includes  many  of  the  largest 
rivers  belonging  to  this  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  climate  varies  consider- 
ably in  its  different  regions,  but  is  through- 
out warm.  The  plains  which  lie  within  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon  are  characterized  by 
excessive  heat  and  abundant  moisture,  and 
the  low  tracts  along  the  coast  partake  of 
this  character.  The  table-land  has  a  tem- 
perature Avhich  is  several  degrees  lower, 
and  also  a  much  less  quantity  of  rain.  In 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  table-land, 
"ght  frosts  are  occasionally  experienced  in 
winter.  In  the  southern  provinces  (which 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zone) 
the  heat  is  moderate,  the  rains  more  equally 


distributed, and  the  climate  altogether  more 
equable,  settled,  and  regular,  than  further 
to  the  northward. 

The  productions  of  Brazil  are  very  varied ; 
gold,  silver,  and  iron,  with  the  diamond,  to- 
paz, and  other  precious  stones,  form  a  por- 
tion of  its  mineral  wealth.  No  country  in 
the  world  is  so  abundant  in  diamonds,  which 
are  found  chiefly  within  a  tract  adjacent  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco 
and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte.  Gold  is 
worked  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
also  in  the  district  of  Matto  Grosso,  to  the 
westward  of  the  upper  Paraguay. 

But  the  vegetable  produce  of  Brazil  is  of 
infinitely  greater  value,  and  embraces  near- 
ly all  the  plants  and  trees  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  western  continent.  The  forests 
abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber,  in- 
cluding rosewood,  mahogany,  fustic,  and  a 
great  number  of  dye-woods,  as  well  as  others 
adapted  for  ship-building  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Palms,  in  infinite  variety,  likewise 
abound,  and  add  their  grace  of  form  to  the 
rich  and  splendid  foliage  of  the  Brazilian 
forest. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  Brazil  exhibits  a 
variety  equally  great,  and  contains  within 
itself  all  the  forms  of  life  peculiar  to  the 
warmer  latitudes  of  the  western  continent. 
Birds  and  insects  are  particularly  numerous, 
and  the  latter  are  especially  destructive  in 
their  habits.  The  natural  wealth  of  this 
favoured  region  —  wanting  only  a  more 
numerous  population,  and  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  industrial  energy,  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth— is,  indeed,  almost 
boundless. 


Topography. — Brazil  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen provinces,  several  of  which  exceed 
most  European  countries  in  their  dimen- 
sions. There  are  eleven  of  the  number, 
each  one  of  which  is  superior  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  point  of  superficial  extent.  The 
names  of  the  provinces,  with  the  estimated 
population  of  each,  are  given  below : — 


Name  of  Province. 

Population. 

Chief  Town. 

Para 

205,000 

Para 

Maranhao    .... 

390,000 

San  Luis  de  Maranhao 

Piauhy 

80,000 

Oeiras 

Ceara   

190,000 

Aracate 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte     . 

110,000 

Natal 

Parahyba    .... 

260,000 

Parahyba 

Pernambuco  .... 

600,000 

Pernambuco 

Alagoas        .... 

220,000 

Porto  Calvo 

Sergipe   

175,000 

Sergipe  del  Rey 

Bahia 

780,000 

Bahia,  or  San  Salvador 

Espiritu  Santo 

140,000 

Vittoria 

Rio  de  Janeiro    . 

850,000 

Rio  Janeiro 

San  Paulo       .... 

458,000 

San  Paulo 

Santa  Catherina         .        .  *" 

90,000 

Desterro 

San  Pedro  do  Sul  . 

260,000 

San  Pedro 

Minas  Gcraes 

900,000 

Till  a  Rica 

Matto  Grosso .... 

180,000 

Villa  Bella 

Goyaz  

185,000 

Villa  Boa 
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Only  the  throe  last-named  of  the  above  pro- 
vinces are  altogether  inland.  Of  the  others, 
the  first  five  on  the  list  extend  along  the 
northern  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  St.  Roque.  The  five  ensuing  (Parahyba 
to  Bahia,  inclusive)  extend  along  the  more 
eastward  portion,  and  the  remainder,  in  suc- 
cession, along  the  south-eastward  section, 
of  the  Brazilian  coasts.  Most  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  however,  stretch  far  back  into 
the  distant  interior,  over  forests  that  still 
remain,  in  many  cases,  almost  virgin. 

Rio  Janeiro — or  Rio,  as  it  is  generally 
called — the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  empire, 
is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  city  upon 
the  South  American  continent.  It  lies  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  bay,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  natural  harbours.  It  is  the 
harbour,  indeed,  that  properly  bears  the 
name  which  has  become  affixed  (after  a 
practice  of  which  Brazilian  topography 
affords  numerous  examples)  to  the  city  it- 
self. Rio  de  Janeiro — or  River  of  January 
-had  that  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  De  Sousa,  from  its  dis- 
covery on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1531. 
The  original  (though  now  disused)  name  of 
the  cit>  that  stands  upon  its  western  shore 
was  San  Sebastian. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Rio,  though 
perfectly  safe,  and  with  deep  water,  is  so 
narrow  that  a  single  ship-of-war  might 
blockade  it.  Its  shores  present  a  varied  and 
attractive  picture.  Upon  the  left,  above 
the  white-looking  city,  rise  the  eccentric 
forms  of  the  Corcovado,  the  Tejouka,  and 
the  Sugar-loaf  mountains,  with  bare  rocky 
summits  and  green  sides,  the  seeming  guard- 
ians of  the  busy  town  that  lies  beneath  their 
shadow.  In  the  further  distance, the  loftier 
summits  of  the  Organ  mountains  are  visible. 
On  the  right,  the  heights  above  Fort  Santa 
Cruz,  where  the  goat  tries  in  vain  to  struggle 
up  the  steep  rock,  serve  to  complete  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  to  enclose  the 
harbour,  like  a  basin  hollowed  out  in  the 
summit  of  a  mountain. 

The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  extends  for  some 
three  miles  along  the  south-western  shores 
of  the  bay,  and  includes  ground  of  great  ir- 
regularity of  surface.  It  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Hadfield,  a  bad  copy  of  Lisbon— streets  at 
right  angles,  a  large  square  facing  the  sea, 
(upon  two  sides  of  which  is  the  royal  palace,) 
and  the  suburbs  extending  up  the  hills  which 
everywhere  meet  the  eye.  The  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  which,  however,  is  the  re- 
verse of  objectionable  in  a  hot  climate,  since 
the  houses  on  either  side  afford  the  better 
shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun : 
they  are  generally  paved  and  lighted,  with 
trottoirs  at  the  sides.  The  coach  and  omni- 
bus traffic  is  very  considerable,  and  a  rail- 
way connects  the  city  with  the  suburban 
village  of  Petropolis  —  the  mountain  and 
summer  residence  of  the  court  and  upper 
classes.  "  Many  English  merchants  have 
houses  in  the  city,  but  most  of  the  shop- 
keepers   are    French The    best 

native  shops  are  those  of  the  silver-smiths, 

1  A  Sketcher's  Tour  round  the  World.  By  R. 
Elwes. 


who  work  pretty  well,  and  get  a  good 
deal  of  custom,  for  Brazilians  and  blacks 
revel  in  ornament,  often  wearing  silver  spurs 
and  a  silver-hafted  knife,  though  perhaps 
they  may  not  have  any  shoes  to  their  feet. 
The  Brazilians  are  very  fond  of  dress  ;  and, 
though  it  seems  so  unsuitable  for  the  climate, 
wear  black  trowsers  and  an  evening  suit  to 
walk  about  the  streets  in.  Strangers  will 
find  no  curiosities  in  Rio  Janeiro,  except  the 
feather  flowers,  which  are  better  here  than 
in  Madeira,  and  fetch  a  higher  price.  A 
Frenchwoman  is  the  principal  manufacturer. 
They  are  made  (or  ought  to  be)  entirely  of 
undycd  feathers,  the  best  being  those  of  a 
purple,  copp'r,  or  crimson  colour,  from  the 
breasts  and  heads  of  humming-birds.  One 
of  these  wreaths  has  a  beautiful  effect,  and 
reflects  different-coloured  light.  The  wing 
cases  of  beetles  are  also  used,  and  glitter 
like  precious  stones."  1 

The  population  of  the  Brazilian  capital, 
which  has  very  largely  increased  of  late 
years,  is  supposed,  with  its  suburbs,  to 
amount  to  little  less  than  400,000.  Formerly 
the  black  and  mixed  races  largely  predomi- 
nated ;  but  the  whites  now  comprise  more 
than  half  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  second  city  in  the  Brazilian  Empire 
is  Bahia,  (or,  properly,  San  Salvador  da 
Bahia,)  which  stands  on  the  right  or  eastern 
side  of  a  fine  bay  called  "  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos"— that  is,  "All  Saints'  Bay  "—upon 
the  eastern  coast.  Bahia  is  800  miles  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

"  Bahia  possesses,"  says  Mr.  Hadfield, 
"  more  attractions  for  the  mere  traveller  in 
search  of  curiosities  than  probably  any  town 
inBrazil.  Its  religious  structures  are  the  most 
numerous,  imposing,  and  unique,  of  any  in 
the  country.  The  cathedral  of  San  Salvador 
is  a  splendid  monument  of  the  architectural 
genius  of  the  Jestiits,  and  its  interior  cor- 
responds in  magnificence  with  its  external 
beauty, containing,  among  otherremarkable 
monuments  of  those  colonizers,  a  portrait, 
said  to  be  taken  from  life,  of  their  famous 
founder,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  that  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  The  ancient  college  of  the 
order,  now  a  military  hospital,  is  also  very 
fine.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  40 
churches,  one  of  them  being  situated  in  the 
principal  street,  the  Praya,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Conception,  chiefly  con, posed 
of  blocks  of  marble  which  were  forwarded 
from  Europe  already  numbered,  like  the 
plates  of  an  iron,  house  in  these  days,  and 
on  their  arrival  tl^ey  had  merely  to  be  put 
together,  and  the  building  was  constructed 
at  once,  according  to  the  precise  design  of 
the  architect  at  home.  This  is  the  more 
singular  as  very  excellent  stone  abounds  on 
the  spot."  Some  of  the  houses  have  bal- 
conies and  blinds,  instead  of  windows  — 
a  most  desirable  arrangement  in  such  a  clim- 
ate. The  amount  of  business  carried  on  in 
Bahia  may  be  surmised  when  it  is  stated 
that  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  English  goods  alone  enter  it  an- 
nually.2 

The  most  important  town  between  Bahia 
2  Brazil,  the  River  Plate,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.    (.London,  1854.) 
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and  the  capital  is  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Victoria, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  to  which  the 
former  of  those  names  is  given ;  about  250 
miles  to  the  north  of  Rio.  The  general  aspect 
of  this  town,  however,  according  to  a  recent 
visitor,  is  anything  but  nourishing.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river  between  Espiritu  Santo 
and  Rio  occurs  Guarapari — a  name  given  to 
river,  town,  and  bay  alike.  This  place  was 
formerly  famous  as  a  resort  of  the  slave- 
trade,  since  the  almost  entire  extinction  of 
which  upon  the  Brazilian  coast  its  import- 
ance has  declined. 

Proceeding  northward  from  Bahia  along 
the  coast,  the  provinces  of  Sergipe  and 
Alagoas  (with  the  towns  of  the  same  names, 
the  latter  containing  14,000  inhabitants)  are 
passed,  and  the  seaward  extremity  of  the 
large  province  of  Pernambuco  is  reached. 
This  portion  of  Brazil  derives  importance 
from  its  extensive  produce  of  cotton  and 
sugar  ;  the  culture  of  the  latter,  especially, 
lias  increased  enormously  in  amount  with- 
in recent  years,  as  the  exports  of  its  capital 
— the  sea-port  town  of  Pernambuco — show. 

"Approaching Pernambuco  from  the  main, 
(says  Mr.  Hadfield,)  it  appears,  like  Venice, 
to  rise  gradually  out  of  the  waters,  though 
unlike  the  '  Sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,' 
we  cannot  perhaps  exactly  descry  her  '  tiara 
of  proud  towers,'  at  least  in  the  sense 
applied  to  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  but  still  the  reality  of  the  resem- 
blance is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  com- 
parison. You  first  discern  church-steeples, 
domes,  lofty  houses,  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
then  shipping,  and  the  general  features  of 
a  commercial  town,  become  visible  "  The 
harbour  is  a  natural  one,  formed  by  a  reef 
of  coral  rocks,  which  runs,  indeed,  along 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  Brazilian 
coast.  At  Pernambuco  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wall  some  yards  wide,  just 
as  if  erected  by  the  industry  of  man,  and 
extending  along  the  whole  sea-front  of 
the  town,  breaking  off  the  swell  of  the 
ocean,  and  leaving  the  water  in  the  har- 
bour or  creeks  perfectly  smooth,  except 
sometimes  at  high  water,  and  at  periods  of 
high  tide,  when  the  sea,  finding  its  way 
over  the  reef,  causes  a  little  bubbling  inside. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  kind  of  break  in 
the  reef,  which  also  forms  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  intersecting  the  town,  but  not  going 
any  great  distance  inland  ; — passing  through 
and  rounding  the  reef,  in  an  instant  you  are 
in  smooth  water,  and  in  Pernambuco  har- 
bour. The  width  of  the  passage  is  not  much 
above  200  yards,  taken  from  the  reef  to  the 
shore,  and  this  is  lined  with  quays  and 
wharves,  which  have  been  much  extended 
of  late  years. 

The  city  ofPernambuco  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  —  the  first,  called  the 
Recife,  (literally,  Reef,)  being  directly  op- 
posite the  reef,  and  where  most  of  the 
foreign  commercial  firms  are  located  ;  cross- 
ing a  wooden  bridge,  is  St.  Antonio,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  shopkeepers,  and  a  well- 
built  and  extensive  compartment ;  further  on 
is  Boa  Vista,  which  is  reached  by  crossing 
another  long  wooden  bridge,  protected  with 
a  light  iron  railing  at  the  sides.    The  river 


runs  under  these  bridges  very  rapidly  at 
times,  and  with  a  snake  like  course,  almost 
insulating  the  two  first  divisions.  From 
Boa  Vista  good  roads  branch  off  to  the  coun- 
try, and  a  new  one  has  latterly  been  made  to 
Olinda,  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 

Pernambuco  is  generally  well-built,  dis- 
playing lofty  houses,  whitewashed,  with  red 
tiles,  and  plenty  of  verandahs,  and  win- 
dows to  admit  the  cool  breezes  ;  and  for 
miles  in  every  direction  towards  the  in- 
terior there  are  comfortable  villas,  some 
very  large,  and  constructed  with  consider- 
able taste. 

Olinda,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Pernambuco,  forms  a  kind  of  suburb  of 
that  place,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
several  hills,  which  are  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  It  wears 
however,  a  decayed  aspect,  and  all  the 
trade  of  the  locality  centres  in  Recife, 
which  is  the  business  quarter  of  Pernam- 
buco. 

The  province  of  Para,  the  most  northprly 
portion  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  though  at 
present  of  little  repute,  is  of  rapidly-grow- 
ing importance.  It  includes  the  mouths  of 
the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 
Its  capital,  the  city  of  Para,  stands  upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Para,  a 
broad  estuary  which,  together  with  the 
principal  channel  of  the  great  river,  en- 
circles the  large  island  of  Marajo,  or  Jo- 
hanens. 

Para  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  pretty  appearance  from  the  river. 
Mostof  the  houses  are  Avhite,  which,  relieved 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  forest  that  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  land  side,  and  with  the  clear 
blue  sky  above,  gives  it  a  pleasing  aspect. 
The  islands  in  the  river  are  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  canoes  are  constantly 
passing,  paddled  by  negroes  or  Indians. 
The  custom-house,  formerly  a  convent,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  and  there  are 
several  churches  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  Europe.  The  squares  are 
more  like  village-greens,  being  covered 
with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds,  but  the 
graceful-looking  palms  which  are  planted 
in  their  midst  impart  to  them  a  picturesque 
appearance.  The  principal  street  is  the  Rua 
dos  Mercadores,  (Street  of  Merchants,)which 
contains  the  only  good  shops  in  the  town, 
and  this,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  is  the  only 
portion  that  is  paved. 

"What  most  strikes  the  observer  is  the 
number  and  size  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Para,  which  are  far  beyond  the  present 
wants  of  the  place.  The  palace  is  large 
and  massive,  but  has  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty.  In  its  rear  is  the 
theatre,  unfinished,  and  overgrown  with 
vines  and  climbing  shrubs.  Near  these 
buildings  is  the  cathedral,  the  largest  in 
Brazil,  the  bellsof  whose  two  steeples,  with 
those  of  the  numerous  churches,  seem  to  be 
continually  ringing.  Near  the  arsenal,  and 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  city  to  be  no 
nuisance  to  the  inhabitants,  is  the  public 
slaughter-house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  many  vultures  are  always  to  be  seen. 
The  advantages  which  the  valley  of  the 
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Amazon  offers  for  extended  commerce — 
were  steam  but  introduced  on  its  waters — are 
boundless,  and  Para  constitutes  the  natural 
out-port  for  this  traffic.  "About  one-half 
of  Bolivia,  two-thirds  of  Peru,  three-fourths 
of  Equador,  and  one-half  of  New  Granada 
are  drained  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributa- 
ries. For  want  of  steam  communication,  the 
trade  of  all  these  parts  of  those  countries 
goes  west  over  the  Andes  to  Callao.  There 
it  is  shipped,  and  after  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
and  sailing  eight  or  ten  thousand  miles,  it 
is  then  only  off  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
on  its  way  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  ; 
whereas,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
were  free,  and  steam-vessels  placed  on  its 
waters,  the  produce  of  the  interior  could  be 
landed  at  Para  for  what  it  costs  to  convey 
it  across  the  Andes  to  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific."— {Hadfield.) 

Few  of  the  other  places  in  Erazil  require 
any  detailed  notice.  San  Paulo,  (230  miles 
south-west  of  Rio  Janeiro,)  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  the  interior  table-land,  is  an 
important  town,  with  40,000  inhabitants  ; 
twelve  miles  distant  is  the  harbour  of  San- 
tos, which  forms  its  port,  and  carries  on 
great  trade.  San  Catherina,  (or,  properly, 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  on  the  island 
of  San  Catherina,)  with  6000  inhabitants, 
to  the  southward  of  Santos,  in  lat.  27°  30', 
possesses  also  some  commercial  importance. 
Further  south,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  that  direction,  is  the  flourishing 
seaport  of  Rio  Grande  do  San  Pedro,  (or  Do 
Sid,)  commonly  known  as  San  Pedro,  at  the 
southern  extremity  o£  the  large  lake  of 
Patos.  San  Pedro  has  a  population  of 
12,000  ;  it  possesses  considerable  trade  in 
the  export  of  dried  beef,  tallow,  flax,  horns, 
&c,  and  is  the  emporium  for  the  produce  of 
the  more  temperate  provinces  of  Erazil.  Porto 
Allegre,  the  capital  of  the  province  in  which 
San  Pedro  is  situated,  stands  beside  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Patos,  and  has  12,000  inhabitants. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  of  Erazil  are 
mostly  of  small  size:  the  two  most  con- 
siderable are  Villa  Rica,  to  the  northward 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  (in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,)  and  Villa  Bella,  (in  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso,)  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Guapore,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Madera.  One  hundred  and  forty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  former  is  Tejuco,  the 
capital  of  the  diamond  district. 

The  population  of  Brazil  (of  which  no 
accurate  census  exists)  is  believed  to  amount 
to  about  six  millions.  More  than  half  of 
the  number  are  negro  slaves.  The  whites, 
Who  arc  chiefly  of  Portuguese  descent, 
amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
entire  number  of  inhabitants.  The  remain- 
der are  mixed  races,  with  some  tribes  of 
native  Indians.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of 
barbarous  and  ferocious  habits  ;  others  have 
stationary  pursuits,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  industry  of  Brazil  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, and  its  resources  in  this  respect  are 
capable  of  almost  boundless  extension. 
|  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  the  staples  of 


its  wealth,  and  are  exported  to  a  large  ex-  j 
tent ;  rice,  cocoa,  maize,  and  other  grains, 
are  also  extensively  grown,  together  with 
tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  bananas,  lemons,  ! 
oranges,  figs,  and  numerous  other  fruits  I 
and  esculent  plants.  The  manioc,  or  cassava- 
plant,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensively used  there  than  any  other  article 
of  food.  Horned  cattle  and  horses  abound 
in  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  and  their 
hides  and  horns  furnish  valuable  articles  of 
export.  The  labour  of  cultivating  the  soil 
is  principally  performed  by  negroes,  who  are 
also  engaged  in  working  the  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  Brazil, 
but  a  large  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries,  and  especially  with 
Great  Britain.  Indeed  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Brazil  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  South  America.  The  ex- 
ports are  principally  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton ;  besides  which  are  hides,  tallow,  jerked 
beef,  horns,  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  gums 
and  drugs,  together  with  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  dve- 
woods  and  drugs,  are  supplied  extensively 
to  Britain,  as  well  as  to  other  European 
countries.  The  imports  are  chiefly  the 
manufactured  cotton  and  other  goods  of  our 
own  country,  with  wines  and  dried  fruits 
from  France  ;  glass,  beer,  linen,  and  paper, 
from  Holland  and  Germany ;  iron  and  cop- 
per utensils,  sail-cloth,  and  ropes,  from  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden  ;  wine  and  brandy  from 
Portugal;  and  wheat,  flour,  leather,  oil,  tar, 
ashes,  and  soap,  from  the  United  States. 
The  coasting  trade  is  very  active,  but  the 
internal  traffic  is  impeded  by  the  want  of 
good  roads.  Until  recently,  all  goods  had 
to  be  transported  either  on  the  backs  of 
mules  or  horses,  and  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  country  was  passable  for  carriages. 

But  great  changes  are  in  progress  in  this 
and  other  regards.  "Within  the  last  few 
years  the  Brazilian  government  has  entirely 
renounced  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and,  instead, 
has  encouraged  the  immigration  of  free 
labour  for  her  rich  and  fertile  soil,  from 
Germany,  Portugal,  China,  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  laying  down  railways  to  diminish 
the  delay  and  cost  of  transporting  her  pro- 
duce to   the  coast. 

The  political,  institutions  of  the  country  are 
calculated  to  favour  the  course  of  social  and 
industrial  progress  upouwhich  this  favoured 
country  has  so  actively  entered.  Brazil  is 
a  federative  empire,  originating  in  freedom, 
and  conducted  on  a  constitutional  system. 
Each  province  has  its  local  legislature,  its 
local  laws,  its  local  revenue ;  cultivating 
and  strengthening  in  their  several  spheres 
a  spirit  of  free  thought  and  free  action,  and 
competing  with  each  other  in  a  rivalry 
useful  to  all.  Over  provincial  liberty  pre- 
sides an  imperial  legislature,  equally  free. 
In  this  spirit  of  freedom  Brazil  is  inde- 
pendently working  out  her  own  happiness, 
and  by  her  wealth,  prosperity,  and  good 
example,  is  becoming  the  great  power  of 
South  America.  The  manner  in  which  the 
coloured  people  are  now  treated  in  Brazil 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  their  treat- 
ment in  the  United  States.    In  Brazil,  a 
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free  negro,  if  a  native  of  the  country,  pos- 
sesses all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  is 
eligible  for  the  highest  offices,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  naval.  The  most  skilful  physician 
in  Rio  Janeiro — the  emperor's  own  physi- 
cian— is  (or  was  recently)  a  coloured  man. 

In  some  of  the  Brazilian  provinces  free 
labour  is  already  proclaimed  by  authority 
to  be  cheaper  than  slave  labour.  In  the 
imperial  plantations,  near  Rio,  free  labour  is 
entirely  used  ;  and  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
president  of  that  province,  he  describes  two 
coffee  estates  similarly  situated,  the  one 
cultivated  by  free,  and  the  other  by  slave 
labour,  in  which  the  results  are,  that  the 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  former 
is  fourteen  per  cent.,  against  a  return  of 
only  eight  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

In  truth,  a  change  in  the  great  staple  of 
Brazilian  produce,  remarkably  favourable 
to  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the 
natural  increase  of  the  black  population, 
and  to  the  immigration  of  free  labour,  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  years  past. 
Whilst  in  Cuba,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  production  of  sugar  has  risen  from 
150,000  to  more  than  300,000  tons  annually, 
and  the  production  of  coffee  has  declined, 
the  reverse  has  been  the  case  in  Brazil. 
Coffee  has  there  enormously  increased,  and 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  now  only  a 
secondary  object.  In  1852  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  Rio  Janeiro  reached  £4,770,800, 
of  which  £4,265,800  was  represented  by 
coffee,  and  only  £160,000  by  sugar.  Coffee 
has  in  fact  become  the  great  export  of  the 
empire.  Now  the  coffee -shrub  grows  on 
the  mountains  and  high  grounds  in  general, 
in  climates  more  suited  to  the  reception 
and  longevity  of  a  European  population, 
and  its  culture  requires  less  capital,  labour, 
and  skill.  It  is  a  branch  of  industry  which 
does  not  decimate  a  slave  population,  and 
from  which  free  labour  does  not  shrink. 
It  is  on  the  production  of  coffee  that  the 
German  colonists  of  the  Brazilian  empire 
are  chiefly  employed.  They  are  provided 
with  villages  and  clothing,  and  divide  pro- 
fits with  the  proprietors. 

Brazil  was  attached  to  the  Portuguese 
crown  as  a  dependent  colony,  from  the 
period  of  its  discovery  up  to  the  year  1808, 
when  it  became  the  refuge  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal,  expelled  from  the 
mother  country,  and  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  separate  monarchy,— still,  how- 
ever, ruled  by  the  princes  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  This  continued 
until  1822,  when  Don  Pedro,  the  son  of  the 
then  sovereign  of  Portugal,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Brazil,  and  the  country  de- 
clared to  constitute,  in  every  respect,  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 


PERU. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — Peru,  a  country 
of  large  extent,  lies  upon  the  western  side 
of  Soutli  America.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  State  of  Ecuador,  on  the 
east  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  on  the  south- 
west and  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
whole  length  of  Peru,  along  the  line  of  the 


Pacific,  exceeds  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  is  between  four  and 
five  hundred ;  but  towards  its  southern 
extremity  the  country  is  considerably  nar- 
rowed in  dimensions.  The  area  of  Peru  is 
estimated  to  be  nearly  500,000  square  miles. 

Natural  features,  climate,  fyc. — Peru  em- 
braces three  distinct  regions — the  moun- 
tains, the  narrow  plain  between  the  Andes 
and  the  ocean,  and  ,the  great  plains  which 
stretch  from  the  eastward  slope  of  the 
Andes  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

1.  The  mountain-region  covers  nearly 
half  the  entire  territory,  and  includes  some 
of  the  highest  portions  of  the  Andes.  The 
numerous  valleys  which  everywhere  inter- 
sect the  mountains  are  very  fertile,  and  the 
eastern  half  of  this  region  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  western  half  is 
less  productive,  and  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  generally  bare. 

2.  The  strip  of  land  which  lies  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  between  the  Andes  and 
the  sea,  varies  in  breadth  from  three  to 
twenty  leagues.  This  tract  is  throughout 
a  sandy  plain,  intersected  by  chains  of 
small  hillocks,  which  cross  it  from  east  to 
west.  Numerous  short  streams  flow  from  the 
western  base  of  the  Andes  into  the  sea,  but 
their  waters  are  frequently  dried  up  during 
the  hot  season.  It  is  only  in  the  immediate 
valleys  of  these  rivers  that  the  soil  is  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,— the  greater  part  of  the 
plain  being  destitute  of  moisture,  and  abso- 
lutely sterile  (see  ante,  p.  713). 

Besides  the  columns  of  loose  sand  which 
are  found  along  the  Peruvian  coast,  there 
are  moving  sand-hills,  or  medanos,  which 
are  continually  changing  their  locality,  and 
travel  forward  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind.  The  medanos  are  hillock-like  eleva- 
tions of  sand,  some  of  which  have  a  firm, 
and  others  a  loose,  base.  The  former,  which 
are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sand 
upon  the  blocks  of  rock  scattered  over  the 
plain,  are  always  crescent-shaped,  and  are 
from  10  to  20  feet  high,  with  an  acute  crest. 
The  inner  side  is  perpendicular,  and  the 
outer  side  forms  an  angle  with  a  steep  in- 
clination downwards.  When  driven  by 
violent  winds  the  medanos  pass  rapidly  over 
the  plains.  The  smaller  and  lighter  ones 
move  quickly  forward,  but  those  of  larger 
size  soon  overtake  and  crush  them,  whilst 
they  are  themselves  shivered  by  the  colli- 
sion. These  medanos  assume  all  sorts  of 
extraordinary  figures,  and  sometimes  move 
alon^  the  plain  in  rows,  forming  the  most 
intricate  labyrinths,  so  that  persons  who 
have  had  the  greatest  experience  of  the 
coast  are  apt  to  lose  their  way  when  they 
encounter  them.  The  small  hillock-chains 
by  which  the  coast  is  crossed  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wandering  medanos;  other- 
Avise  the  fertile  river- valleys  would  soon  be 
converted  from  oases  into  sand-flats  equally 
barren  as  the  surrounding  waste. 

3.  The  plains  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Andes  embrace  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
surface  of  Peru.  They  are  without  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  greater  portion  are  covered 
with  abundant  forests,  alternating  in  some 
cases  with   extensive  savannahs  or  grassy 


plains.  This  region  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon,  and  is  watered  by  rivers  which 
join  its  upper  course. 

The  climate  of  the  mountain-region  is 
cold,  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  excepting 
in  the  deeper  valleys  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. Both  here  and  in  the  eastern  plain 
the  rains  are  abundant  during  six  months  of 
the  year.  But  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Peruvian  coast  no  rain  ever  falls,  though 
dense  mists  —  or  garuas — are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  air  in  this  region  is  uni- 
formly hot,  but  less  so  during  the  period  be- 
tween May  and  October  (or  the  winter  of 
the  southern  hemisphere)  than  in  the  op- 
posite portion  of  the  year. 

During  the  dry  or  summer  season  the 
movements  in  the  desert  are  in  full  activity, 
and  the  parched  sand  yields  to  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  colder 
season  its  weight  is  increased  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture,  and  the  hillocks  acquire 
more  solidity.  In  November,  summer  com- 
mences, and  during  the  ensuing  months 
everything  which  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  is  parched  up  by  the  intensely- 
heated  rays  reflected  back  from  the  sandy 
surface  of  the  desert.  No  plant  takes  root 
in  the  burning  soil,  and  no  animal  finds 
food  on  its  arid  and  lifeless  surface.  No 
bird,  no  insect,  moves  in  the  burning  at- 
mosphere. Only  in  the  very  loftiest  regions, 
the  king  of  the  air,  the  majestic  condor,  may 
be  seen  floating,  with  daring  wing,  on  his 
way  to  the  sea  coast.  Only  where  the  ocean 
and  the  desert  blend  with  each  other  is  there 
life  and  movement.  Flocks  of  earrion-ei-ows 
swarm  over  the  dead  remains  of  marine 
animals  scattered  along  the  shore.  Otters 
and  seals  impart  life  to  the  inaccessible 
rocks ;  hosts  of  coast-birds  eagerly  pounce 
on  the  fish  and  mollusca  cast  on  shore  ; 
variegated  lizards  sport  on  the  sand-hil- 
locks ;  and  busy  crabs  and  sea-spiders  work 
their  way  by  furrows  through  the  humid 
coast-soil. 

But  the  scene  changes  in  May.  A  thin 
veil  of  mist  then  overspreads  the  sea  and 
the  shore  ;  in  the  following  months  it  in- 
creases, and  it  is  only  in  October  that  it  be- 
gins to  disperse.  It  is  heaviest  in  August 
and  September,  when  it  lies  for  weeks  im- 
moveable on  the  earth  ;  but  at  the  begin- 
ing  and  towards  the.  close  of  the  winter 
season  it  remains  only  during  the  day-time, 
and  disperses  towards  evening.  This  mist 
does  not  resolve  itself  into  what  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  rain,  but  becomes  a  fine  minute 
precipitate  which  the  natives  call  garua — a 
kind  of  thick  fog  or  drizzling  mist. 

Occasionally  the  garua  falls  in  large  drops, 
but  even  then  there  is  this  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  rain,  that  it  does  not  descend 
from  clouds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  is  formed  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air  by  the  union  of  small  bub- 
bles of  mist.  The  perpendicular  height  over 
which  this  fog  passes  does  not  exceed  1200 
feet:  its  average  boundary  is  only  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  feet.  The  garua  is 
only  known  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea; 
beyond  the  sandy  plain,  within  the  nioun- 
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tain-region,  heavy  rains  occur,  and  the 
boundary  between  the  rain  and  the  mist  may 
be  defined  with  mathematical  precision. 

When  the  mists  set  in,  the  chain  of  hil- 
locks (lomas)  bordering  the  sand-flats  on  the 
coast  undergoes  a  complete  change.  As  if 
by  a  stroke  of  magic,  blooming  vegetation 
overspreads  the  soil  which  a  few  days  pre- 
viously was  a  mere  barren  wilderness. 

In  some  parts  of  northern  Peru,  where 
the  garuas  are  scanty,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  depends  wholly  on  the  mountain-rains  ; 
for  in  summer  most  of  the  rivers  are  dried 
up.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain,  the 
cattle  on  the  coast  suffer  severely.  At  Piura 
there  is  such  a  total  absence  of  dew  that  a 
sheet  of  paper,  left  for  a  whole  night  in  the 
open  air,  does  not  in  the  morning  exhibit 
the  smallest  trace  of  humidity.  In  central 
and  south  Peru  the  moisture  scarcely  pene- 
trates half  an  inch  into  the  earth. 

In  the  oases  the  garuas  arc  much  heavier 
than  in  the  adjacent  wastes.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  coast  there  is  no  rain,  (properly 
so  called,)  and  no  vegetation,  throughout  a 
large  circuit.  The  rain  commences  first  in 
the  north  at  Tumbez,  and  there  extensive 
woods  are  seen.  Towards  the  east,  it  be- 
gins first  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras, 
which  abound  in  vegetation. 1 

Topography. — The  Republic  of  Peru  in- 
cludes seven  departments,  eight  populous 
cities,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  Four  of  the  depart- 
ments are  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific: three  in  the  interior.  The  former 
comprise  Lima,  Truxillo,  (or  Libertad,)  Ju- 
nin,  and  Arequipa.  The  latter  are  Ayacucho, 
Ouzco,and  Puno. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  perhaps  in 
general  appearance  the  most  splendid  city 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  New  World,  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  Kimac,  which 
flows  through  a  valley  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.  It  is  six  miles  distant  from  the 
coast,  and  is  connected  with  Callao — its  port, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rimac — by  a  railway, 
the  first-constructed  work  of  the  kind  in 
South  America. 

Lima  owes  its  origin  to  Pizarro,by  whom 
it  Avas  founded  in  1535.  Its  population — 
which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary 
for  the  last  half- century — amounts  to  about 
54,000,  fewer  than  half  of  whom  are  whites. 
The  coloured  races  include  several  thousand 
Indians,  a  smaller  number  of  negroes,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  mestizoes.  The  houses 
in  Lima  are  all  low,— rarely  more  than  one 
story  in  height,  with  the  roofs  flat.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  cathedral,  which  was 
founded  by  Pizarro,  and  contains  his  re- 
mains, is  the  most  striking,  and  possesses  a 
rich  and  splendid  interior.  There  are  nu- 
merous churches  and  chapels,  besides  a  great 
many  convents  and  nunneries.  Callao, 
(3000  inhabitants,)  the  port  of  Lima,  is  a 
badly-built  place,  but  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  republic. 

Truxillo,  on  the  coast  to  the  northward  of 
Callao,  has  9000  inhabitants,  and  considcr- 
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able  trade.  Payta  (celebrated  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  Anson's  voyages)  is  a  small  seaport 
further  to  the  northward,  but  is  now  less 
important  than  formerly. 

Pasco,  (12,000  inhabitants,)  on  the  interior 
table-land,  to  the  north-east  of  Lima,  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  has  throughout  the  year  a  clim- 
ate which  resembles  a  cold  English  winter. 
Adjacent  to  it  are  valuable  silver  mines. 
Guamanga,  (or  Huamanga,)  also  in  the  in- 
terior, to  the  south-eastward  of  Lima,  is  a 
town  of  some  importance,  and  has  26,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in 
1539. 

Cuzco  (40,000  inhabitants)  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  mountain-region,  and  the  second 
city  in  the  country  for  size  and  population. 
It  lies  at  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles  to 
the  east-south-east  of  Lima,  in  a  wide  val- 
ley elevated  11,300  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  some  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactures,  and  make  leather  and 
furniture  with  considerable  skill.  Cuzco 
was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
monarchy,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
in  the  New  World,  and  many  architectural 
and  other  remains  of  the  time  of  the  Incas 
are  still  in  existence. 

The  larger  portion  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in 
the  south  of  Peru,  belongs  to  this  republic. 
Upon  its  western  shore  is  Puna,  a  place  of 
some  trade,  with  9000  inhabitants.  Arequipa, 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  (at  a 
height  of  7850  feet  above  the  sea,)  has  35,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  best-built 
and  most  nourishing  cities  in  South  America. 
It  has,  however,  been  frequently  injured  by 
earthquakes.  Arica,  with  a  population  re- 
duced to  3500,  is  a  small  seaport  town,  upon 
the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peruvian 
coast :  still  further  south  (lat.  20°  12')  is  the 
port  of  Iquique,  a  wretched  place,  with  some 
saltpetre  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Inhabitants.  —  The  entire  population  of 
Peru  (of  which  no  regular  census  appears  to 
have  been  taken  for  the  last  half-century)  is 
believed  not  to  exceed  1,700,000  —  a  very 
small  number  for  so  extensive  a  country. 
More  than  half  the  number  are  Indians,  and 
the  remainder  principally  mixed  races,  the 
whites  not  amounting  to  a  seventh  part  of 
the  whole. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  are  the  descendants 
of  races  who  had  attained  considerable 
civilization  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  some  of  them  are  at  present 
the  most  industrious  agriculturalists,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  fishermen,  in  the  countiw. 
Both  Indians  and  mixed  races  are  a  good 
deal  employed  as  porters,  in  carrying 
burdens  across  the  mountain-roads,  and  in 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships.  The  na- 
tives on  the  coast  are  expert  mariners,  and 
manage  their  balsas,  or  light  boats,  made  of 
inflated  skins,  with  great  dexterity.  The 
whites  are  all  of  Spanish  descent.  There 
are  some  Negroes  among  the  population, but 
they  are  very  few  in  number. 

The  natural  productions  of  Peru  are  rich 
and  varied,  and  constitute  the  chief  objects 
of  such  industry  as  the  country  possesses, 
The  mountain  region  abounds  in  minerals. 


and  there  are  a  great  number  of  silver  mines ; 
but  their  produce  is  now  much  less  than 
formerly.  Gold  occurs  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  there  arc  some  quicksilver  mines  which 
were  formerly  very  productive.  Copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  brimstone,  are  found.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  is  collected  abundantly  in  the 
coast-plain,  and  constitutes  an  important 
article  of  traffic. 

The  vegetable  produce  is  equally  varied, 
Eui'opean  grains  and  fruits,  as  well  as  maize 
and  rice,  flourish  in  the  more  temperate 
districts,  while  the  warmer  valleys  supply 
abundant  crops  of  tropical  plants,  among 
which  are  found  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
cocoa-plant.  Cinchona-bark,  copaiva-bal 
sam,  and  copal,  are  collected  from  the  forests 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  ;  wax  is 
procured  in  abundance,  and  indigo  grows 
spontaneously.  Vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and 
caoutchouc,  together  with  numerous  gums 
and  resins,  are  also  obtained  from  the  same 
region.  Upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca 
(at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feet)  barley  and 
oats  grow,  but  wheat  does  not  succeed. 

Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are 
made  by  the.  Indians  and  mixed  races,  but 
most  of  the  finer  articles  of  manufacture  are 
obtained  from  Europe.  Gold  and  silver  are 
skilfully  worked  into  trinkets,  and  various 
articles  either  of  use  or  ornament,  in  Lima 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  some  works 
in  iron  and  other  metals. 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Great 
Britain  with  Peru  and  the  other  States  upon 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The 
articles  which  Peru  supplies  to  the  markets 
of  Europe  are  the  precious  metals,  saltpetre, 
cinchona-bark,  vicuna  and  sheep's  wool, 
chinchilla  fur,  and  (of  late  years)  guano, 
The  latter  substance,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  our  own  country  as  a  manure, 
is  obtained  principally  from  the  little  group 
of  tbe  Chincha  Islands,  lying  off  the  coast 
to  the  southward  of  Lima.  Every  variety 
of  British  manufactured  goods  are  imported 
in  return  for  these  commodities.  Consider- 
able traffic  is  also  carried  on  with  the  ad- 
jacent South  American  States,  as  well  as 
with  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  Central 
America,  to  all  of  which  Peru  supplies  sugar, 
wines,  brandy,  salt,  and  other  articles  of 
minor  importance. 

The  internal  trade  of  all  the  South  Ameri 
can  countries  is  impeded  by  the  want  of 
good  roads,  and  goods  are  mostly  transport- 
ed upon  the  backs  of  labourers,  who  carry 
heavy  burdens  across  the  mountain-paths. 

In  its  political  arrangements,  Peru  con- 
stitutes a  republic,  under  the  administration 
of  a  President  and  a  Congress,  similar  in 
most  respects  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  But  the  country  has  long 
been  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  the 
four  southern  departments  at  one  time  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces, and  erected  themselves  into  a  separ- 
ate State,  under  the  title  of  the  South 
Peruvian  Republic.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  prevails  here,  as  throughout  South 
America,  excepting  among  such  of  the  na- 
tive tribes  as  have  not  been  converted  to 
Christianity. 
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Tiie  history  of  the  Peruvian  nation  pre- 
sents all  the  features  of  romance.  When 
the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
arrived  in  Peru,  in  1532,  they  found  the 
country  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas, 
who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  na- 
tives, had  held  the  sovereignty  about  400 
years. 

If  we  may  believe  the  native  traditions, 
the  Peruvians  were  initiated  in  the  arts  of 
society  and  government  by  a  man  and 
woman  who  came  from  an  island  in  the 
Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  south  country.  Manco 
Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and 
other  useful  employments,  while  Mama 
Oella  taught  the  women  to  weave  and  spin. 
The  former,  after  collecting  the  savages  into 
society,  and  founding  a  town,  turned  his 
attention  to  framing  laws  for  their  govern- 
ment. He  constituted  himself  their  sovereign 
and  high  priest,  and  made  the  office  hered- 
itary in  his  own  family.  His  territories  at 
first  comprised  only  a  few  leagues  around 
the  capital,  but  they  were  rapidly  enlarged 
under  his  vigorous  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment. The  same  tradition  represents 
the  disappearance  of  this  remarkable  legis- 
lator to  have  been  as  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able as  his  arrival.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth,  or  commencement  of  the  thirteenth, 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  From  this 
period  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
native  historians  enumerate  the  reigns  of 
fourteen  Incas,  (such  was  the  title  of  these 
monarchs,)  the  last  of  whom  was  the  unfor- 
tunate A.tahualpa. 

The  government  and  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvians,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Mexicans,  were  mild  in  the  extreme. 
Still,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
attendants  of  the  Incas  were  sacrificed  at 
their  death,  and  int.erred  with  them,  that 
they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with 
their  former  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the 
same  respect.  The  remains  of  the  roads, 
aqueducts,  palaces,  temples,  and  other  struc- 
tures, scattered  over  the  country,  attest 
the  advanced  state  of  civilization  at  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  compared  with  most  other 
American  nations,had  arrived.  But  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Pizarro 
and  his  bloodthirsty  comrades,  the  relation 
of  whose  barbarities,  practised  on  the  sim- 
ple and  unoffending  natives,  is  of  the  most 
revolting  description. 

Peru,  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy, 
continued  in  the  hands  of  Spain  for  nearly 
300  years,  and  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  In  1821, 
however,  the  valiant  San  Martin,  with  the 
Chilian  army,  entered  the  country,  and  pro- 
claimed its  independence;  but,  like  all  the 
ci-devant  Spanish  colonies,  it  has  been  in- 
volved since  then  in  all  but  perpetually  re- 
curring vicissitudes,  and  a  prey  to  civil  com- 
motions. 


Boundaries  and  extent. — Bolivia  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Peru,  on 
the  north-east  and  east  by  Brazil,  on  the 


south  by  La  Plata  and  Chili,  and  on  a  small 
portion  of  its  western  frontier  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  sea-coast  is  of  very  limited 
extent,  measuring  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  this  maritime  tract  is  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  stupend- 
ous Cordilleras,  or  mountain-chains,  of  the 
interior.  The  whole  area  of  Bolivia  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  450,000  square  miles. 

Natural  features,  climate,  S$t. — No  country 
on  the  globe  has  a  greater  variety  of  physi- 
cal aspect,  soil,  climate,  and  productions, 
than  Bolivia.  The  western  half  includes 
the  highest  plateaus  and  mountain-ridges  of 
the  Andes,  which  exhibit  cold,  naked,  and 
dreary  plains  on  their  summits,  though 
everywhere  intersected  by  deep  and  fertile 
valleys.  But  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Cor- 
dilleras are  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
spread  out  into  the  immense  lowland  plains 
which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
and  Paraguay.  The  maritime  region,  along 
the  coast  of  Bolivia,  is  wholly  sterile,  and 
forms  part  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  (p.  713). 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  country 
include  gol.l,  silver, mercury,  tin,  and  copper ; 
but  many  of  the  mines  have  been  long  since 
exhausted,  and  few  of  them  are  at  present 
worked  to  any  advantage. 

The  vegetation  of  the  lower  plains  of  the 
interior  includes  all  the  more  valuable 
productions  already  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  and 
forests  of  almost  boundless  extent  cover 
vast  tracts  of  country.  The  cactus  abound: 
on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Cordilleras, 
(at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea,) 
and  attains  in  some  cases  a  height  of  forty 
feet.  Below  this  is  a  zone  of  acacias,  and 
at  a  lower  level  arc  the  bamboo  and  numer- 
ous tree-ferns.  The  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea- 
plant,  is  extensively  spread  over  the  eastern 
plains;  the  copaiva-balsam.  and  the  cin- 
chona-bark, are  found  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  coca-tree  is  abundant  in 
Bolivia,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  and  the  natives 
of  both  countries  universally  masticate  its 
leaf,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Malays  chew 
the  fruit  of  the  betel-nut.  Coffee,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  man- 
dioc,  batatas,  guavas,  and  many  other  fruits, 
are  all  common,  and  several  of  them  culti- 
vated to  a  limited  extent.  The  coffee  grown 
here  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Topograpluj. — Bolivia  is  divided  into  six 
departments,  viz.  Potosi,  Chuquisaca,  Cocha- 
bamba,  La  Paz,  Tarija,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  the  last  of  which  includes,  besides 
part  of  the  mountain-region,  the  extensive 
territories  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  in  the 
vast  plain  of  the  interior. 

The  metropolis  of  Bolivia  is  the  city  of 
Chuquisaca,  (formerly  called  La  Plata,) 
which,  though  situated  on  the  interior  table- 
land, at  an  elevation  of  more  than  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  yet  relatively  low,  from  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  surrounded 
by  hills.  Chuquisaca  has  a  population  of 
16,000,  pretty  equally  divided  between 
Spaniards,  Indians,  and  mixed  races.  Its 
cathedral  is  a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing.   About  70  miles  to  the  south-west  is 
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Potosi,  which  is  of  larger  size,  and  vastly 
greater  celebrity,  from  its  silver  mines,  the 
produce  of  which  once  was  so  abundant. 
The  city  of  Potosi  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  at  a 
height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  At  one  time  it  is  said  to  have  had 
160,000  inhabitants,  but  the  mines  are  now 
of  little  value,  and  the  population  is  reduced 
to  36,000.  Cochabamba,  to  the  north-west  of 
the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural 
district,  and  has  25,000  inhabitants.  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (9000  inhabitants)  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  immense  plains  of  the  in- 
terior, at  the  foot  of  the  most  distant  offsets 
from  the  eastern  Cordillera. 

The  town  of  La  Paz  (30,000  inhabitants) 
lies  a  short  distance  from  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,and  has  considerable 
transit  trade.  A  small  island  in  the  lake  is 
celebrated  in  Indian  tradition  as  the  spot 
where  Manco  Capac,  the  divinely-appointed 
lawgiver  of  the  Peruvian  race,  was  first  in- 
trusted with  his  sacred  mission.  Cobija,  or 
Puerto-la-Mar,  the  only  seaport  of  Bolivia, 
is  a  wretched  place,  but  possesses  a  small 
amount  of  trade. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Bolivia  are 
Tarija,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name, 
and  containing  12,000  inhabitants;  Tupiza, 
Lipiz,  Tarapaca,  and  San  Francisco  de  Ata- 
cama,  on  the  Pacific;  and  the  city  of  Oruro, 
north-west  of  Potosi,  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Besides  these, 
the  country,  thinly  populated  throughout, 
is  dotted  over  with  numerous  Indian  vil- 
lages. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Bolivia  is 
probably  under  a  million,  but  its  amount  is 
very  variously  estimated.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  are  either  Indians  or  mixed  races. 
Many  of  the  native  tribes  are  intelligent 
and  industrious  :  some  of  them  are  engaged 
in  pastoral  occupations,  and  others  in  the 
culture  of  the  potato. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Bolivians 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  of 
Peru.  Some  coarse  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  are  made,  and  a  good  deal  of  leather 
is  prepared;  the  numerous  sheep,  vicunas, 
and  other  animals, supply  abundant  materials 
for  the  latter  pursuit.  The  commerce  of 
Bolivia  labours  under  great  disadvantages, 
owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the 
sea.  Even  the  precious  metals  will  not  in 
all  cases  bear  the  cost  of  the  laborious  tran- 
sit across  the  mountains,  upon  the  backs  of 
mules  or  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  wheel- 
ed vehicles  are  unknown.  Some  gold  and 
silver,  with  bark,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
and  vicuna,  are  exported,  and  European 
manufactures  imported — chiefly  by  way  of 
Arica,  (on  the  Peruvian  coast,)  through 
which  port  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  passes. 

The  government  of  Bolivia  is  republican  in 
form;  but  the  president  is  elected  for  life, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  naming  his  success- 
or. There  is  a  legislative  body  composed 
of  three  chambers,  and  the  fullest  amount  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  is  (at  least 


nominally)  secured  by  the  various  institu- 
tions. The  Roman  Catholic  religion  exclu- 
sively prevails. 

During  the  period  of  Spanish  rule,  Bolivia 
was  known  as  Upper  Peru,  and  was  suc- 
cessively attached  to  Peru  Proper  and  the 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  last  to  rid  itself  of  Spanish  oppression. 
Previous  to  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  (fought 
in  1824,)  it  formed  the  stronghold  of  the 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  fled  hither 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in 
Lima.  The  consequence  of  that  battle,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  entirely  defeated, 
was  its  independence.  The  present  name  of 
the  republic  was  given  to  it  in  the  following 
year,  in  honour  of  Bolivar,  the  South 
American  liberator,  and  to  him  its  destinies 
were  for  a  time  intrusted.  Subsequently, 
the  country  has  been  a  frequent  prey  to 
anarchy  and  violence,  and  the  scene  of  re- 
peated revolutionary  movements. 


CHILI. 

Boundaries  and  extent. — The  Republic  of 
Chili  embraces  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of 
territory  lying  along  the  western  side  of 
South  America,  Its  inland  frontier,  to  the 
eastward,  is  marked  by  the  stupendous  chain 
of  the  Andes,  which  divide  it  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata:  upon  the  north  Chili  is 
bounded  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  length  of 
Chili  from  north  to  south  is  1150  miles  ;  but 
its  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  130  miles,  and 
is  less  than  90  miles  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  country.  The  area  of  the 
tei'ritory  is  170,000  square  miles  (or  rather 
more  than  twice  the  dimensions  of  Great 
Britain). 

Natural  features,  climate,  %c. — The  greater 
part  of  Chili  is  covered  with  hills  which  di- 
verge from  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  and 
which  gradually  diminish  in  height  as  they 
recede  from  the  parent  ridge.  These  chains 
are  divided  by  valleys,  many  of  which  are 
broad  and  fertile,  though  others  are  mere 
ravines.  The  rivers  ail  have  short  courses; 
many  of  them  are  mere  mountain-streams, 
and  but  few  preserve  a  perennial  flow  of 
water.  The  longest  is  the  Biobio,  (in  the 
southern  division  of  the  country,)  which  has 
a  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  brings 
down  a  great  body  of  water.  The  Maypu, 
further  to  the  northward,  is  also  a  consider- 
able stream. 

The  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of 
Chili  are  in  the  southern  half  of  the  coun- 
try: towards  the  north  the  -hills  become 
more  bleak  and  naked,  and  only  exhibit  a 
scanty  brushwood  ;  even  this  disappears  to- 
wards the  border  of  Bolivia,  where  the 
Chilian  frontier  includes  part  of  the  desert- 
plain  of  Atacama. 

The  great  Cordillera  which  forms  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Chili  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  volcanic  summits  which  it  con- 
tains :  few  of  these,  however,  are  in  a  state 
of  activity.  But  earthquakes  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  occasion 
the  most  tremendous  devastation. 
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The  climate  of  Chili  is  temperate  and 
healthy  ;  the  rains  fall  in  the  winter  months 
—from  June  to  September,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  speedily  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  and  verdure.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  especially,  a  profuse 
vegetation  prevails,  and  dense  forests  cover 
a  great  part  of  the  surface.  Among  the 
mineral  productions  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  but  copper  is  the  only  one  of 
these  worked  to  any  extent.  Coal  of  good 
quality  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Concepcion  and  elsewhere,  and  is  exten- 
sively worked. 

Topograph]/.— Chili  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces — Atacama,  Coquimbo,  Aconca' 
gua,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Colchagua,  Talca, 
Maule,  Nuble,  Concepcion,  Arauco,  Val- 
divia,  and  Chiloe.  The  provinces  of  Arauco 
and  Vuldivia  include  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  inhabited  only  by  the  Araucanian 
Indians,  and  the  limits  of  which  are  unsettled 
and  almost  unknown.  Araucania,  indeed, 
has  seldom  been  penetrated  by  Enropeans. 

The  capital  of  the  Chilian  republic  is  the 
city  of  Santiago,  (80,000  inhabitants,)  situa- 
ted in  the  interior,  on  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Maypu.  Valparaiso,  (50,000  inhabitants,) 
the  principal  sea-port  of  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  seats  of  trade  on 
the  west  coast  of  America,  lies  to  the  north- 
westward of  Santiago,  from  which  it  is  70 
miles  in  direct  distance.  A  railway  between 
Valparaiso  and  the  capital,  passing  through 
the  rich  valley  of  Quillota,  is  in  process  of 
construction. 

Coquimbo  or  La  Serena,  (8000  inhabitants,) 
on  the  coast  to  the  northward,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  exports  a  great  deal 
of  the  mineral  produce.  The  town  of  Con- 
cepcion, in  one  of  the  southern  provinces, 
lies  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Biobio ;  Talcahuano,  at  the  entrance  of 
Concepcion  Bay,  forms  its  port.  Concep- 
cion has  been  repeatedly  destroyed,  by  earth- 
quakes and  other  causes,  but  has  still  a  po- 
pulation of  10,000. 

Valdivia,  the  southern  province  of  the 
mainland,  contains  the  small  port  oi'Val- 
divia,  with  2000  inhabitants.  Adjacent  to 
its  further  extremity  is  the  large  island  of 
Chiloe,  which  forms  the  most  southern  pro- 
vince of  the  republic.  Chiloe  is  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory :  the  interior  abounds  in  cattle,  and 
the  coasts  and  harbours  in  fish.  The  in- 
habitants are  partly  whites,  and  partly 
Araucanian  Indians  and  people  of  mixed 
blood.  San  Carlos,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Chili  is 
above  1,200,000.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  either  of  Spanish,  or  of  mixed  Spanish 
and  Indian,  descent.  The  Indians  of  pure 
blood  are  few  in  number,  and  are  only  found 
to  the  southward  of  the  river  Biobio,  in  the 
province  of  Araucania,  of  which  they  form 
the  sole  inhabitants. 

The  Araucanians  are  a  bold  and  warlike 
race,  and  have  always  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  independence  of  Spanish  rule. 
At  the  present  time,  though  nominally 
under  the  Chilian  sway,  Araucania  really 


constitutes  a  distinct  territory,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  under  a  government  of 
their  own. 

The  Chilians  (or  Chilenos)  are  regarded  as 
possessing  superior  activity  and  intelligence, 
and  as  being  honourably  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  that  indolence  which  is  so 
common  a  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  race. 
The  females  preserve  the  grace  and  gaiety 
of  manner  which  forms  the  common  and 
well-known  charm  of  their  Spanish  coun- 
trywomen. In  the  towns  of  Chili,  (and  in- 
deed throughout  Spanish  America,)  the 
evening  forms  the  period  of  general  gaiety, 
life,  and  active  enjoyment:  the  shops  are 
then  lighted  up,  the  streets  and  public 
walks  crowded  with  idlers  of  all  classes, 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  cooling  and  refreshing 
breeze,  and  numerous  amusements  are  car- 
ried on,  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 

Industrial  pursuits. — Both  agricultural  and 
mining  pursuits  are  extensively  carried  on 
in  Chili.  Oxen  are  reared  to  an  immense 
extent,  (particularly  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces,) single  farms  sometimes  possessing 
from  15,000  to  20,000  head  of  cattle.  Maize 
is  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts,  wheat 
and  barley  in  the  more  southern  tracts. 
Hemp  is  also  raised  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  large  quantities  of  pota- 
toes. But  the  methods  of  farming  are  of  the 
rudest  kind,  and  the  amount  of  produce  is 
very  much  below  the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 
Still,  however,  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain 
for  exportation. 

Copper  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Chili, 
and  the  mines  are  very  numerous,  especially 
in  the  northern  districts.  Large  quantities 
of  the  ore  are  annually  shipped  to  Swansea, 
and  a  great  deal  is  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
and  the  United  States.  Some  silver  is  also 
worked,  and  is  chiefly  supplied  to  the  Eng- 
lish market. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  earthen- 
ware jars,  hempen  cloths,  cordage,  soap,  tal- 
low, leather,  and  brandy.  The  foreign  com- 
merce is  superior  in  amount  to  that  of  any 
other  country  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Chili  is, 
indeed,  the  only  one  of  the  Spanish  South 
America  States  that  has  increased  the 
amount  of  its  commerce  since  the  period  of 
the  revolution.  An  immense  number  of 
hides  are  exported,  besides  copper,  silver, 
wheat,  wool,  and  hemp.  The  metals  and 
hides  are  chiefly  sent  to  Europe;  wheat, 
flour,  jerked  beef,  and  fruits,  to  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  other  countries  of  South 
America.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  manufactures  of  our  country 
are  extensively  imported  into  Chili.  The 
linens  of  Germany ;  the  silks,  papers,  per- 
fumes, wines,  and  brandies,  of  France  ;  the 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  productions  of  the 
United  States,  are  also  among  the  articles 
of  Chilian  consumption. 

The  history  of  Chili' presents  many  inci- 
dents of  striking  and  almost  romantic  in- 
terest. Previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest, 
Chili  belonged  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.  In 
1535,  Pizarro  sent  Almagro  to  invade  the 
territory ;  a  few  years  later,  Valdivia  ad- 
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vanced  southward  as  far  as  the  40th  parallel, 
subduing  the  whole  tract  of  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Araucania.  Chili  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Spain  till  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  the  Peninsula,  in  1809,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbons.  The  revolu- 
tion which  ended  in  the  separation  of 
Chili  from  the  parent  State  commenced  at 
Santiago,  the  capital,  in  1811,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  junta,  who  apparently  go- 
verned the  country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  but  shortly  assumed  the  position  of  an 
independent  government.  After  many  con- 
tests, the  patriot  forces  were  entirely  sub- 
dued at  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  (1814,)  and 
the  Spanish  authority  became  re-established 
throughout  the  country.  The  battle  of 
Chacabuco  (1817)  reversed  the  position  of 
affairs:  the  patriot  army  gained  a  great 
victory,  and  occupied  the  capital  and  most 
of  the  provinces.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year,  the  Spaniards  gained  some 
advantages,  which,  however,  were  of  brief 
duration  :  the  great  battle  of  Maypu  was 
shortly  fought,  and  the  patriots  were  suc- 
cessful in  driving  away  the  enemy  from  all 
the  provinces,  except  those  of  Valdivia  and 
Chiloe.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  the 
independence  of  Chili,  which  was  formally 
proclaimed  on  the  18th  September,  1818. 
The  Spanish  forces  still  occupied  Valdivia 
and  Chiloe  for  some  years  later,  but  in  1826 
they  were  finally  subdued,  and  every  rem- 
nant of  their  army  driven  from  the  country. 
Since  that  time,  Chili  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  prosperous,  and  its  people  have  en- 
joyed a  greater  share  of  tranquillity,  and  a 
better  administration  of  public  affairs,  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  South  American 
States  in  general. 

In  the  fii'st  years  of  the  republic,  the  peo- 
ple were  governed  by  juntas,  but  subse- 
quently a  Supreme  Directorship  was  estab- 
lished :  ultimately,  an  elective  President, 
with  a  senate  and  a  house  of  deputies,  have 
exercised  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
destinies  of  the  nation. 


Boundaries,  extent,  8gc. — The  United  Pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata — or  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, as  the  Confederacy  is  sometimes 
termed — embrace  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
the  interior  and  eastern  portions  of  South 
America.  From  Bolivia  on  the  north,  they 
extend  southward  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  (under  the  line  of  the  40th 
parallel)  divides  La  Plata  from  the  sterile 
region  of  Patagonia.  On  the  west,  the  huge 
chain  of  the  Andes  separates  the  La  Plata 
territory  from  Chili.  On  the  east,  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Brazilian  territory, 
form  its  frontier-line.  The  ai'ea  of  the  whole 
territory  of  La  Plata  exceeds  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  square  miles.  The  great 
river  whence  the  name  of  the  entire  region 
is  derived,  with  numerous  tributary  streams, 
flows  through  the  eastward  division  of  the 
La  Plata  provinces,  nearly  all  of  which  fall 
within  its  basin 


Natural  features,  climate,  kc. — The  greater 
portion  of  La  Plata  is  an  immense  plain, 
which  stretches  between  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Andes  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  southern  half  of  this  plain  includes  the 
vast  levels  of  the  Pampas,  which  have  been 
already  described  (p.  712).  In  its  central  part 
is  an  extensive  tract  known  as  the  desert  of 
Las  Salinas,  in  which  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence ;  the 
rivers  here  have  no  outlets,  and  lose  them- 
selves in  salt-water  lakes  or  marshes.  But 
the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the 
plain,  which  are  watered  by  the  Parana, 
Paraguay,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in- 
clude extensive  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil. 

The  elevated  valleys  which  lie  in  the  more 
western  part  of  the  region,  amongst  the  in- 
land offsets  of  the  Andes,  are  in  general 
watered  and  fertile ;  they  are  capable  of 
producing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  maize, 
whilst  abundant  pasturage  is  found  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  drains  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  extensive  territory.  But  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Pampas 
there  is  an  extensive  and  complicated  sys- 
tem of  inland  waters,  (embracing  the  river3 
Diamante,  Dcsaguadero,  and  others,)  which 
terminates  in  the  large  salt  lake  of  Urre- 
lauquen.  The  salt  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  this  lake  was  formerly  lai-gely  con- 
sumed in  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  territory 
exhibits  considerable  variety:  the  northern 
parts  are  hot,  excepting  within  the  higher 
districts  adjacent  to  the  mountain  Cordil- 
leras. In  the  south,  a  cooler  temperature 
prevails,  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
has  a  climate  resembling  that  of  many  por- 
tions of  Southern  Europe  ;  though  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  greater,  and  the  cold  of  winter 
less  generally  perceptible.  The  changes  of 
temperature  are  often,  however,  sudden  and 
considerable,  and  the  winds  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  northerly  winds,  which 
are  hot,  resemble  in  their  effects  the  sirocco 
of  Southern  Europe,  while  the  south-west 
wind,  or  pampero,  brings  with  it  the  cold 
air  from  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the 
Andes.  The  rains  are  generally  most  abund- 
ant  before  the  setting-in  of  the  cold  season. 


Dhrisions. — The  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata  originally  embraced  fifteen  distinct 
territories,  each  of  them  forming  a  separate 
state,  and  under  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment. Two  of  the  number,  however, — 
Banda  Orientale  and  Paraguay,— have  alto- 
gether severed  themselves  from  the  Union, 
and  assume  to  rank  as  independent  powers. 
The  other  thirteen  form  (at  least  nominally) 
a  federal  union,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  most  populous 
and  in  all  respects  most  important  of  the 
number. 

The  names  of  the  different  States  compre- 
hended under  the  general  appellation  of  La 
Plata,  with  the  estimated  population  of 
each,  are  as  follow  : — 
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Provinces. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Santa  Fe      . 

Entre  Bios      .... 

Corrientes   .... 

Cordova  

Santiago      .... 
Tucuraan         .... 

Salta 

Catamarca      .... 

Rioja 

San  Juan         .... 
Mendoza      .... 
San  Luis          .... 

Banda  Orientale,  or  Urugiiay 
Paraguay     .... 

200,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
85,000 
50,000 
45,000 
60,000 
35,000 
20,000 
25,000 
40,000 
25,000 

80,000 
300,000 

Buenos  Ayres 

Santa  Fe 

Bajada,  or  Parana 

Corrientes 

Cordova 

Santiago  del  Estero 

Tucuman 

Salta 

Catamarca 

Rioja 

San  Juan 

Mendoza 

San  Luis 

Monte  Video 
Assumption 

Buenos  Atjres,  the  principal  city  of  the  La 
Plata  territory,  and  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Argentine  confederacy,  occupies  an  import- 
ant position  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rio 
de  La  Plata — here  an  estuary  of  30  miles  in 
width.  Its  population,  (variously  estimated 
at  between  50,000  and  100,000,)  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  its  commerce,  underwent  con- 
siderable diminution  during  the  long  term 
of  years  through  which  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  Rosas  — its  ex -dictator— prevailed.  But 
since  the  expulsion  of  that  sanguinary  ty- 
rant, both  have  again  risen  in  amount,  and 
the  city  is  regaining  its  former  importance 
as  a  great  emporium  of  commerce,  and  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  La  Plata 
valley— rich  in  all  the  material  elements  of 
wealth. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  regularly  built.  The 
ground-plan,  indeed,  presents  almost  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  chess-board,  divided 
into  equal  squares  of  building,  intersect- 
ed by  rectangular  lines  of  thoroughfare. 
Though  a  well-built  city,  it  has  few  public 
buildings  that  attract  much  notice,  with 
the  exception  of  its  cathedral  (gorgeously 
adorned  in  the  interior,  though  unfinished 
externally)  and  its  magnificent  churches — 
evidences  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  who^e  zeal  their  origin  is  due. 
But  works  of  utility  are  sadly  deficient. 
Living  close  beside  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos 
Ayres  have  no  water  but  that  which  they 
purchase  from  itinerant  water-carriers,  who 
hawk  it  through  the  streets  in  carts  drawn 
by  oxen;  and  the  landing-place  of  a  great 
commercial  city  does  not  possess  a  single 
jetty,  wharf,  pier,  or  accommodation  of  any 
description.  Ships  anchor  safely  in  the  river, 
and  the  task  of  loading  and  unloading,  with 
vessels  of  large  size,  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  lighters. 1 

The  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  consti- 
tute almost  the  entire  town  population,  not 
merely  of  the  State  of  which  that  city  is  the 
capital,  but  of  the  whole  Argentine  confeder- 
acy. None  of  the  towns  in  the  interior 
have  more  than  a  few  thousand  inhabitants, 


and  most  of  them  are  merely  large  villages. 
As  the  voyager  proceeds,  however,  up  the 
magnificent  stream  of  the  Parana,  (ascended 
a  few  years  since  by  an  English  war-steanu  r 
to  the  town  of  Corrientes,  more  than  800 
miles  above  Buenos  Ayres,)  he  passes  several 
thriving  settlements,  and  notes  on  either 
hand  the  abundant  natural  resources  which 
might  render  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  a  rival  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  in 
point  of  wealth  and  industry.  But  peace, 
a  stable  government,  and — more  than  all — 
the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are 
wanting  to  their  development. 

Above  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  begins  to 
contract  its.  proportions,  the  island  of  Mar- 
tin Garcia,  composed  of  granite  rocks  of 
some  elevation,  with  a  roughly-built  fort 
that  is  surmounted  by  the  flag  of  the  Ar- 
gentine confederacy,  commands  the  ingress 
and  exit  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay 
rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Parana,  thence 
upwards,  are  diversified  by  farms  and  cat- 
tle-grazing stations,  and,  passing  the  bat- 
teries of  Obligado,  the  town  of  San  Nicolas 
—the  first  place  of  any  consequence  above 
Buenos  Ayres — is  reached.  Some  distance 
beyond  is  San  JRosario  de  Santa  Ft,  a  town 
with  7000  inhabitants  and  a  good  cathedral. 
San  Nicolas  is  (or  was,  in  1854)  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  frontier  town,  Rosario  being  within 
the  State  of  Santa  F6,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  general  ruler  of  the  Argentine  con- 
federation. Beyond  Rosario,  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  city  of  Assumption  (the  capital 
of  Paraguay)  is  700  miles — that  place  being 
a  thousand  miles  distant,  by  the  river,  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  Between  the  two  (but  nearer 
the  Paraguayan  capital)  is  Corrientes,  a 
short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Paraguay  river  with  the  Parana. 

Corrientes  is  only  of  small  size,  but  derives 
importance  from  its  position.  Jts  popula- 
tion has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
3000  to  8000.  The  province  of  that  name 
(of  which  it  is  the  capital)  contains  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  pasturage. 
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Among  the  other  principal  towns  of  the 
interior  are  Cordova,  the  seat  of  a  university 
of  some  former  celebrity,  on  the  Primero 
River  (380  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Buenos 
Ayres) ;  Santiago  del  Estero,  a  miserable  ill- 
built  place,  in  latitude  27°  47'  south ;  and, 
forty  leagues  beyond  Santiago,  the  city  of 
San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  on  an  elevated  plain, 
where  the  climate,  though  hot,  is  dry  and  sa- 
lubrious, and  where  nature  has  been  so  pro- 
digal of  her  choicest  gifts,  that  the  province 
of  Tucuman  merits  its  appellation  of  the 
"  Garden  of  the  Argentine."  The  city  con- 
tains from  7000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Cata- 
marca,  sixty  leagues  south-west  of  Tucu- 
man, contains  about  4000  inhabitants;  the 
city  of  Salta,  in  latitude  24°  30'  south,  and 
414  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  contains  be- 
tween 8000  and  9000  inhabitants,  and  is 
celebrated  as  a  mule-market.  Mendoza, 
(32°  53'  south  latitude, and  69°  6'  west  longi- 
tude,) situated  on  a  plain  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  4891  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  contains  12,000  inha- 
bitants. Two  roads  lead  from  Mendoza  over 
the  Andes,  through  the  passes  of  Uspallata 
and  Portillo,  into  the  plains  of  Chili,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain-region. 

The  little  town  of  Carmen,  some  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Itio  Negro,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  La  Plata  provinces, 
is  an  outlying  settlement  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  republic. 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  or  Banda  Ori- 
entale,! is  a  compactly-shaped  territory,  ly- 
ing on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  bounded  to  the 
northward  by  the  Brazilian  territory,  which 
it  adjoins.  Its  capital,  Monte  Video,  is  only 
inferior  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  point  of  trade 
and  population  amongst  the  cities  that  be- 
long to  the  region  watered  by  the  River 
Plate  and  its  tributaries. 

Monte  Video  stands  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  a  kind 
of  promontory,  one  side  of  which  is  washed 
by  the  sea.  Its  harbour,  opening  to  the  south- 
west, forms  a  circular  basin,  upon  the 
further  side  of  which  is  an  eminence  whence 
the  city  derives  its  name.  Its  more  seaward 
position,  with  the  possession  of  a  good  har- 
bour, gives  Monte  Video  natural  advantages 
superior  to  those  possessed  by  Buenos 
Ayres.  But  political  causes  have  materially 
injured  the  commerce  which  it  formerly  en- 
joyed ;  though  within  more  recent  years 
matters  have  amended  in  this  respect, 
and  the  commerce  of  Monte  Video  is  again 
reviving. 

Future  annalists  "(says  Mr.  Hadfield)  will 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the  history 
of  a  second  Troy  could  be  illustrated  in 
the  duration  of  the  aggression  to  which 
Monte  Video  was  subject,  while  under  the 
the  protective  cannon  of  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe — France  and 
England.  But  such  was  the  fact.  For  up- 
wards of  nine  years  it  was  besieged  by  the 
army  of  Rosas,  the  despotic  ruler  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  during  which  time  its  commerce  was 
nearly  ruined,  and  every  possible  injury  in- 
1  That  is,  Eastern  shore,  or  bank. 


flicted  on  the  adjacent  territory.  Over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  the  Banda  Orientale  was  shorn 
alike  of  its  cattle  and  its  population,  and  the 
custom-house  receipts  of  Monte  Video  were 
reduced  to  a  ftfth  of  their  former  amount. 
Monte  Video  is  now,  however,  again  pros- 
perous, and  has  a  population  exceeding 
10,000,  with  a  rapidly-rising  commerce. 
Like  most  of  the  Spanish  towns  in  South 
America,  it  is  built  in  squares,  with  parallel 
streets— the  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
with  square  courts,  from  which  the  different 
suites  of  rooms  are  entered.  Part  of  the  old 
fortifications  have  been  pulled  down  since 
the  siege  was  raised,  new  streets  are  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  and  country-houses  are 
springing  up  in  the  suburbs. 

The  River  Plate  is  at  Monte  Video  up- 
wards of  100  miles  across,  and  to  a  vessel 
lying  off  its  harbour  the  comparative  fresh- 
ness of  the  water  (which  during  the  preval- 
ence of  westerly  winds  is  scarcely  too  salt 
for  drinking)  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the 
open  sea.  The  trade  carried  on  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Banda  Orientale  in  the  flesh ,  hides, 
and  tallow  of  cattle,  and  the  skins  of  horses, 
is  very  great.  Latterly,  a  profitable  trade  has 
sprung  up  with  Australia  in  the  article  of 
mules,  those  animals  being  reared  in  great 
perfection  in  the  fine  pastures  of  this  State, 
and  being  of  infinite  use  in  the  gold-fields, 
owing  to  their  hardy  constitution,  strength, 
and  docility. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  territory  of 
the  Banda  Orientale  some  years  since.  Since 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  this  fine  terri- 
tory, there  is  every  prospect  of  its  continu- 
ing to  exhibit  a  steady  increase  in  pros- 
perity, with  the  encouragement  now  given 
to  agricultural  and  other  labours.  This  ex- 
pectation derives  additional  strength  from 
the  fact,  that  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
moderate  and  intelligent  of  allclasses  of  its 
population,  the  Banda  Orientale  has  volun- 
tarily placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Brazilian  government,  without  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  that  empire  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic, 
or  to  do  anything  beyond  the  lending  its 
aid  towards  that  preservation  of  peace 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  its 
humbler  neighbour. 


Paraguay  embraces  the  peninsular  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  the  two  great  rivers 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  above  their  junction. 
It  includes  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  which  is  commonly  stated 
as  about  300,000,  but  which  Mr.  Hadfield 
believes  there  is  reason  to  estimate  at  a  very 
much  higher  number.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
provinces  of  La  Plata  from  Spanish  rule,  the 
people  of  Paraguay  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  central  government  of 
the  confederation,  and  this  province  has 
since  formed  an  independent  State,  under 
a  ruler  who  exercised  absolute  authority. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francia,  during 
whose  long  period  of  rule  (terminated  by 
his  death,  in  1841)  every  possible  means 
were  taken  to  isolate  Paragiiay  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Later 
events,  however,  have  removed  the  restric- 
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tions  which  Franciahad  placed  upon  any  in- 
tercourse between  Paraguay  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  the  liiver  Plate  ;  and 
this  State  has  continued  to  advance  in  pros- 
perity under  its  present  ruler. 

Assumption,  (or  Ascension,)  the  capital  of 
Paraguay,  is  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Paraguay;  it  has  more  than  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some  trade, 
chiefly  in  the  export  of  the  mate,  or  Para- 
guay tea. 


Inhabitants. — In  the  southern  provinces 
of  La  Plata  the  population  consists  chiefly 
of  whites — mostly  of  Spanish  descent,  though 
in  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  numerous  Eng- 
lish and  French,  with  other  foreigners. 
The  number  of  Indians  becomes  greater  to- 
wards the  northward,  and  in  some  of  the 
provinces  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Many  of  these  are  the  descendants  of  tribes 
who  were  early  civilized  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
form  settled  agricultural  communities.  But 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  warlike  and  savage  tribes. 

The  wealth  of  La  Plata  consists  in  its 
immense  herds  of  horses  and  oxen,  which 
are  reared  upon  the  vast  plains  of  the  pam- 
pas. Horse  and  ox-hides,  and  horns,  form 
the  staple  articles  of  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  the  greater  portion  of  which  cen- 
tres in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Upwards 
of  a  million  of  ox-hides  are  annually  ex- 
ported thence,  together  with  numerous 
cow-hides,  horse-hides,  and  skins  of  other 
animals — including  those  of  the  sheep,  goat, 
calf,  deer,  and  chinchilla  furs. 

Sheep's  wool,  horse-hair,  dried  beef,  tal- 
low, bones,  and  hide-parings,  also  consti- 
tute important  articles  of  export,  and  indi- 
cate the  general  character  of  industrial  pur- 
suits in  this  region  of  the  globe.  The  oxen 
and  other  animals  are  not  now,  as  formerly, 
left  to  run  wild  in  the  pampas,  but  the  limits 
belonging  to  different  proprietors  are  mark- 
ed out,  and  indicated  by  definite  landmarks. 
The  stock  of  cattle  within  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  between  three  and  four  millions. 

"Wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  numerous  fruits, 
are  grown  in  many  portions  of  this  terri- 
tory ;  and  in  some  of  the  northern  tracts, 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other 
tropical  productions,  are  capable  of  success- 
ful cultivation.  But  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  agri- 
culture. In  Paraguay  the  most  important 
article  of  produce  is  the  yerba-mate,  or  Pa- 
raguay tea,  which  is  largely  consumed  in 
most  of  the  South  American  countries  :  this 
plant  is  also  found  in  an  indigenous  state 
in  the  province  of  Salta,  more  to  the  north- 
ward. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  La  Plata  is  con- 
siderable, and  small  quantities  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper*,  are  exported.  The  mining 
districts  lie  chiefly  in  the  western  and 
north-western  portions  of  the  territory. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  La  Plata; 
coarse  woollen  stuffs  are  made  in  some 
places,  particularly  the  short  riding-cloaks 
(or  ponchos)  which  are  \iniversally  worn 
here    and    in   the    neighbouring   parts    of 


South  America.  But  most  manufactured 
articles  are  imported,  chiefly  from  Britain, 
with  which  country  the  larger  portion  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  liiver  Plate  is 
carried  on.  Besides  cotton  and  other  tex- 
tile fabrics,  the  imports  comprise  wine, 
brandy,  earthenware,  glass,  jewellery,  and 
hats;  with  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  large 
quantities  of  salt,  (chiefly  from  St.  Ubes  and 
Cadiz,)  used  in  curing  the  flesh  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  oxen  which  are  annually  slaugh- 
tered for  their  hides. 

A  great  deal  of  internal  traffic  is  carried 
on  between  the  different  provinces,  and  the 
roads  are  generally  better  than  in  most  parts 
of  South  America.  But  the  boundless 
facilities  for  communication  presented  by 
the  great  rivers  of  the  country  are  at  present 
almost  entirely  neglected. 


Patagonia,  a  large  country  which  occu- 
pies the  southern  extremity  of  the  American 
continent,  extends  from  the  frontier  of  La 
Plata  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
The  mountain-chain  of  the  Andes  stretches 
along  its  western  border,  but  the  greater 
part  of  Patagonia,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  consists  of  a 
sterile  plain,  which  has  a  gradual  slope  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

No  part  of  this  country  is  cultivated.  The 
few  inhabitants,  Avho  are  uncivilized  native 
tribes,  subsist  on  their  herds  of  horses  and 
by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Great  numbers 
of  wild  cattle  are  found  within  this  region, 
as  well  as  guanacoes,  emus,  armadillos,  and 
other  animals.  Pumas  and  wolves  are  also 
frequent,  and  seals  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals frequent  the  coasts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  were  de- 
scribed by  the  older  voyagers  as  a  race  of 
giants,  and  are  really  a  tall  and  muscular 
people,  averaging  about  six  feet  in  height. 
They  lead  a  nomadic  life.  The  Fuegians, 
who  inhabit  the  mountain-region  and  the 
islands  of  the  adjacent  archipelago,  are  a 
people  of  diminutive  stature,  and  live  chiefly 
by  fishing. 

The  nominal  sovereignty  over  this  sterile 
region  is  claimed  by  the  Argentine  Con- 
federacy of  States. 

To  the  south  of  Patagonia  are  the  numer- 
ous islands  that  constitute  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
or  the  Magellanic  Archipelago,  as  some 
writers  have  called  them.  These  islands 
are  cold,  barren,  and  mountainous  in  aspect. 
Volcanic  fires,  however,  appear  at  distant 
intervals  to  illumine  the  perpetual  snow  that 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  this  distant  re- 
gion. Hence  the  name  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
given  by  the  early  navigators.  Narrow 
channels,  strong  currents,  and  boisterous 
winds,  render  it  dangerous  to  enter  into  this 
desolate  labyrinth.  The  coast,  which  is 
composed  of  granite,  lava,  and  basaltic 
rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Ca- 
taracts interrupt  the  stillness  that  reigns 
there ;  seals  sport  in  the  bays,  or  repose 
their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the  sand.  A 
great  many  penguins,  and  other  birds  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  flock  to  these  shores,  and 
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pursue  their  prey  without  molestation. 
The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  more 
favoured  by  nature  than  the  southern  and 
western ;  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
mountains  are  not  so  steep,  a  rich  verdure 
decks  the  valleys,  and  some  useful  animals 
are  found  in  the  woods  and  pastures. 

"  The  natives  of  these  islands,"  says 
Captain  Wilkes,  "  are  not  more  than  five 
feet  high,  of  a  light  copper  colour,  which  is 
much  concealed  by  smut  and  dirt,  particu- 
larly on  their  faces,  which  they  mark  verti- 
cally with  charcoal.  They  have  short  faces, 
narrow  foreheads,  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Their  eyes  are  small,  and  usually  black,  the 
upper  lids  in  the  inner  corner  overlapping 
the  under  one,  and  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  nose  is 
broad  and  flat,  with  wide-spread  nostrils, 
mouth  large,  teeth  white, large,  and  regular. 
The  hair  is  long,  lank,  and  black,  hanging 
over  the  face,  and  is  covered  with  white 
ashes,  which  gives  them  a  hideous  appear- 
ance. The  whole  face  is  compressed.  Their 
bodies  are  remarkable  from  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  ver- 
tebral column  ;  their  arms  are  long  and  out 
of  proportion  ;  their  legs  small,  and  ill-made. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  difference  between 
the  size  of  the  ankle  and  leg ;  and,  when 
standing,  the  skin  at  the  knee  hangs  in  a 
large,  loose  fold.  In  some,  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  appear  almost  wanting,  and  possess  very 
little  strength.  The  want  of  development 
of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  is  owing  to  their 
constant  sitting  posture,  both  in  their  huts 
and  canoes.  Their  skin  is  sensibly  colder 
than  ours.  It  is  impossible  to  fancy  any- 
thing in  human  nature  more  filthy.  They 
are  an  ill-shapen  and  ugly  race." 

The  huts  of  the  Puegians  (generally  found 
close  to  the  shore)  are  built  of  boughs  or 
small  trees,  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  covered 
with  grass  or  bark  at  the  top.  They  are  of 
circular  form,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  an 
oval  hole  to  creep  in  at.  The  fii-e  is  made  in 
an  excavation  in  the  middle  of  the  clay  floor. 
The  Fuegians  almost  live  on  shell-fish,  and 
the  usual  accompaniment  to  their  hut  is  a 
heap  of  shells.  They  are  armed  with  slings, 
and  spears  of  rude  construction,  with  which 
they  strike  their  fish  as  well  as  defend 
themselves.  The  men  employ  themselves 
in  building  huts,  obtaining  food,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  daily  wants.  The  women  are 
generally  seen  paddling  their  canoes.  They 
bury  their  dead  in  caves. 

Staten  Island,  to  the  eastward,  is  divided 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Archipelago  by 
the  strait  of  Le  Maire :  it  is  lofty,  and 
covered  with  verdure. 


The  Falkland  Islands  lie  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  They  consist  of  two  large 
islands— East  and  West  Falkland,  which  are 
divided  by  the  channel  of  Falkland  Sound, 
together-with  upwards  of  200  smaller  islets. 


The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  6000 
square  miles,  of  which  East  Falkland  in- 
cludes three  thousand,  and  West  Falkland 
two  thousand  square  miles,  the  smaller 
islands  making  up  the  remainder.    • 

The  coast-line  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  they  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and 
creeks,  several  of  which  form  good  harbours. 
A  chain  of  hills,  called  theWickham  Heights, 
crosses  East  Falkland  from  east  to  west,  and 
varies  between  800  and  2300  feet  in  altitude  ; 
but  the  land  is  in  general  low,  with  an  un- 
dulating surface.  The  average  height  of 
West  Falkland  appears  to  exceed  that  of 
the  eastern  island,  though  the  highest  ele- 
vations are  found  upon  the  latter.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  surface  consists  of  moor- 
land and  black  bog,  with  abundance  of  peat ; 
but  in  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  valleys 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent 
herbage.  There  are  few  rivers,  but  springs 
and  ponds  of  fresh  water  are  numerous. 

The  climate  of  the  Falkland  Islands  re- 
sembles that  of  England,  but  with  a  less 
range  of  temperature.  Rain  is  frequent,  but 
rarely  of  long  continuance,  and  the  nights 
are  almost  always  calm. 

There  are  no  trees  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
though  a  few  bushes  occur  ;  the  most  valu- 
able productions  are  their  grasses,  some  of 
which  grow  to  a  large  size— especially  the 
species  called  the  tussac  grass,  which  covers 
extensive  mossy  tracts.  Turnips  are  culti- 
vated with  partial  success,  but  potatoes  will 
not  grow,  nor  does  grain  ripen:  the  land 
appears  better  adapted  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  In  East  Falkland  there  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  wild  oxen,  besides  a  small 
breed  of  wild  horses.  Sheep  thrive  on 
particular  spots,  but  the  general  pasturage 
is  not  suitable  for  them.  Wild  pigs  are 
found  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  The 
peat,  which  is  everywhere  abundant,  affords 
excellent  fuel. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  first  discovered 
in  1592.  The  French,  Spaniards, and  British, 
have  at  various  times  formed  settlements  on 
their  shores,  and  more  recently  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  established  a  colony 
at  Port  Louis,  on  the  island  of  East  Talk- 
land.  But  this  was  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  1833,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain  over  the  whole  group  is  now  ac- 
knowledged. A  settlement  has  been  formed 
upon  Berkeley  Sound,  (on  the  coast  of  East 
Falkland,)  upon  which  the  town  of  Stanley 
has  been  founded,  and  declared  a  free  port. 

Vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn  occa- 
sionally visit  those  islands,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  water  and  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  they  are  frequented  by  numer- 
ous American,  French,  and  other  whalers 
and  sealing  vessels.  The  number  of  per- 
manent residents  at  the  British  settlement 
does  not  exceed  300,  but  there  are  settlers 
in  other  parts  of  East  Falkland,  and  the  oc- 
casional population  of  the  islands  is  much 
greater. 
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AUSTRALIA, 


GENERAL  SKETCH    OF  AUSTRALIA. 


This  division  of  the  globe  comprises,  to- 
gether with  the  Australian  mainland,  the 
adjacent  island  of  Tasmania.  The  Papuan 
or  Austral-negro  race,  to  which  the  native 
population  of  Australia  belongs,  is  spread 
over  a  wider  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands 
that  lie  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Asiatic  archipelago,  But  recent  events  have 
conferred  upon  Australia  a  degree  of  im- 
portance which  justifies  our  making  it  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  chapter. 


Situation  and  extent. — Australia  lies  whol- 
ly within  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is 
situated  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  between  which  and  the  Australian 
shores  there  intervene  the  countless  islands 
of  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 

Regarded  as  a  continent — in  which  light 
we  prefer  to  consider  it— Australia  is  small- 
est amongst  the  continental  divisions  of 
the  globe.  It  is  nearly  one-fifth  less  than 
Europe  in  point  of  superficial  extent. 1  But 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  yet  the  un- 
broken form  and  compact  shape  of  Australia, 
with  the  vast  extent  of  solid  land  which 
stretches  between  its  opposite  seas,  impart 
to  its  climate  and  productions  a  much  more 
truly  continental  character  than  belongs  to 
the  greater  portion  of  the  European  main- 
land. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  Australian 
continent  is  Cape  York,  which  lies  10°  42'  to 
the  south  of  the  equator:  its  most  southern 
extremity  is  Cape  Wilson,  in  39°  9'  south 
latitude.  It  stretches,  therefore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  north  and  south  through  nearly 
28£°  of  latitude — equivalent  to  a  measure  of 
2000  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  involving  a 
wide  range  of  difference  in  climate,  soil,  and 
productions  of  the  natural  kingdom.  But 
the  dimensions  of  Australia  from  north  to 
south  are  not  uniformly  so  considerable ; — 
to  the  west  of  Cape  York  the  northern  shores 
are  indented  by  the  broad  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, which  advances  a  long  way  inland. 
The  average  breadth  of  "  the  great  south 
land  "  (for  such  is  the  meaning  which  the 
name  implies),  however,  is  not  less  than  1200 
miles,  measured  between  its  northern  and 
its  southern  shores. 

In  the  opposite  direction — or  from  east  to 
west  —  the  dimensions  of  Australia  are 
still  more  considerable,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  2410  miles  in  a  direct  line — a  dis- 
tance equal  to  that  between  London  and 
the  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  on  the 
eastern  limits  of  Europe,  and  nearly  as  great 
as  that  which  intervenes  between  London 
i  See  Table  in  page  24. 


and  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  Avashes  the  eastern  shores  of 
Australia,  the  Indian  Ocean  its  western  and 
north-western  coasts ;  the  sea  which  bounds 
it  to  the  southward  is  generally  known  as 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  channel  of  Torres  Strait,  which  is 
situated  to  the  northward  of  Australia,  off 
Cape  York,  connects  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans, and  intervenes  between  the  Austra- 
lian mainland  and  the  large  island  of  New 
Guinea.  Torres  Strait  is  90  miles  wide  in 
its  narrowest  part;  it  forms  the  most  direct, 
though  not  the  most  frequented,  route  for 
the  homeward  voyage  from  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  to  Britain,  and  is  directly  in 
the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  India 
and  Port  Jackson.  But  the  navigation  of 
this  channel,  and  also  of  the  sea  which  ad- 
joins it  to  the  eastward,  is  rendered  danger- 
ous by  the  numerous  coral  islets  and  reefs 
with  which  it  is  everywhere  studded. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  York  a 
chain  of  coral  reefs,  known  collectively  as 
the  "  Great  Barrier  Beef,"  extends  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  as  far  southward  as 
the  parallel  of  24°  30',  and  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  about  30  miles  from  the  land,  though 
in  some  places  it  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  shore.  Numerous  vessels  have  been 
lost  upon  this  reef,  the  perils  of  which  arc 
diminished  by  the  accurate  surveys  that 
have  been  made  within  recent  years  ;  still, 
however,  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent 
seas  requires  the  most  extreme  care.  The 
narrow  channel  intervening  between  the 
reef  and  the  shore  affords  a  good  and 
safe  passage  for  vessels,  with  anchorage  in 
about  twelve  fathoms  of  water,  and  there 
are  a  few  openings  by  which  ships  can  pass 
through  the  reef,  between  its  outer  and  its 
inner  sides.  Upon  its  outward  or  eastern 
side  the  reef  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
waters  of  a  deep  sea. 

Bass's  Strait,  which  lies  to  the  southward 
of  Australia,  and  divides  it  from  the  island 
of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also 
requires  careful  navigation,  though  much 
less  dangerous  than  the  more  northern 
channel.  It  contains  numerous  small  islets, 
and  also  some  coral  reefs. 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  the  largest  in- 
let on  the  Australian  coast ;  its  shores  are 
for  the  most  part  low  and  flat,  particularly 
on  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides.  It 
was  a  portion  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
gulf  that  was  first  explored  by  the  Dutch 
ship  "  Duyfhen,"  in  1606. 

Further  to  the  westward,  but  also  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Australian  mainland. 
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is  the  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen,  which  is  nearly 
enclosed  by  a  projecting  tract  of  land  named 
Coburg  Peninsula,  with  the  adjoining  is- 
lands of  Melville  and  Bathurst.  Coburg 
Peninsula  is  indented  on  its  northern  side 
by  the  deep  and  narrow  inlet  of  Port  Ess- 
ington,  at  the  head  of  Avhich  a  settlement 
was  formed  by  the  British  government  in 
1838, but  was  subsequently  abandoned;  the 
climate,  here  strictly  tropical,  having  been 
found  decidedly  unhealthy.  Two  previous 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  forma  permanent  settlement  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Australia  had  been 
attended  with  the  like  unsuccessful  results. 
Upon  the  north-western  coast  there  are 
several  inlets  of  some  magnitude,  as  Cam- 
bridge Gulf,  Admiralty  Gulf,  and  others ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
the  large  indentation  of  Shark's  Bay.  On 
the  southern  sea-board  are  Spencer's  and  St. 
Vincent's  Gulfs,  both  of  them  deep  estuaries, 
which  indent  the  land  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Further  to  the  eastward,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Bass's  Strait,  are  the  two 
fine  inlets  of  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port, 
both  within  the  province  of  Victoria. 

Upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia — as 
well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  continent — 
there  are  numerous  good  harbours,  but  no 
inlets  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  By 
far  the  finest  of  them— and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world 
— is  Port  Jackson,  on  the  shores  of  which 
the  city  of  Sydney  stands. 

The  mountains  of  Australia,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts. 
They  appear  to  form  a  belt — not,  however, 
continuous  in  every  part — round  nearly  the 
entire  continent.  Between  the  hills  and 
the  sea  there  is  in  general  an  undulating 
and  watered  region,  penetrated  in  many 
places  by  advanced  spurs  from  the  moun- 
tain-chain, and  possessing  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  fertility.  On  their  inland  side  the 
country  forms  a  succession  of  upland  downs, 
or  table-lands,  which  gradually  sink,  towards 
the  more  distant  interior,  into  wide-spread 
and  level  plains,  with  a  slope  so  gradual 
as  in  many  places  scarcely  to  afford  an  out- 
fall to  the  running  waters.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  generally  hilly  character 
of  the  coast  district ;  that  portion  of  the 
southern  coast  which  stretches  westward 
from  Spencer's  Gulf  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  King  George's  Sound  (or  between  the 
meridians  of  118°  and  134°)  is  almost  uni- 
formly fiat,  sandy,  and  barren,  and  the  ad- 
joining land  is  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  known  mountains  in  Australia 
are  the  Australian  Alps,  towards  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  continent,  and  princi- 
pally within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria. The  boundary  line  between  this 
province  and  the  adjoining  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  crosses  the  chain. 

The  Australian  Alps  lie  at  a  distance  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  the 
coast.  Mount  Koskiusko,  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  Count  Strzeleeki  to  reach  6500 
feet  above  the  sea, and  the  summit  of  which 
is  capped  with    eternal    snow,  has    been 


hitherto  regarded  as  the  culminating  point 
of  the  range.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  snow-capped  summits  within  the 
same  mountain-region,  and  a  late  explorer 
(Dr.  Miiller)  thinks  that  some  of  them  will 
be  found  to  attain  a  still  greater  altitude. 

The  Blue  Mountains  stretch  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Australian  Alps,  parallel  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  in  the  same  general 
direction  ;  as  also  do  the  heights  still  fur- 
ther to  the  northward,  and  upon  a  portion 
of  which  the  name  of  the  Liverpool  Range 
has  been  bestowed.  The  whole  of  these 
ranges  are  obviously  but  portions  of  a 
great  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  heights,  along 
which  the  same  characteristics  of  mineral 
formation  generally  prevail.  It  is  in  the 
valleys  on  the  western  face  of  this  Cordil- 
lera, and  amongst  its  detached  and  outlying 
summits,  that  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  such 
extraordinary  abundance. 

The  elevation  of  the  Blue  Mountains  is 
not  considerable — their  highest  summit, 
Mount  York,  being  less  than  3500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  they  are  every- 
where steep  and  rugged,  intersected  by  deep 
and  precipitous  ravines  which  exhibit  in 
many  places  stupendous  chasms  enclosed 
between  walls  of  rock  on  either  side.  In 
traversing  the  range,  some  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  scenery  are  of  the  boldest 
and  most  striking  description.  But  the  total 
absence  of  lakes,  and  the  comparative  insig- 
nificance of  the  rivers,  are  drawbacks  to  the 
beauty  of  prospects,  which  are  still,  however, 
not  without  their  charm.  In  several  places 
where  the  tiny  rivulet  precipitates  itself 
over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  there  would  be 
found — in  other  countries — a  stupendous 
waterfall ;  and  is  so  here  for  a  time,  during 
the  brief  period  at  which  heavy  rains  fall. 

The  Liverpool  Range,  which  extends  to 
the  northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 
in  many  places  equally  rugged,  and  in 
general  of  somewhat  greater  altitude.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  east  coast,  through 
its  entire  extent,  there  are  numerous  moun- 
tain groups.  Mount  Lindsay,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Moreton  Bay,  is  nearly  6000  feet  in 
altitude,  and  further  to  the  north  there  are 
others  of  equal  or  greater  elevation. 

The  fine  upland  downs—different  portions 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Liverpool  Plains,  Bathurst  Plains,  Brisbane 
Plains,  Darling  Downs,  and  similar  appella- 
tions— lying  on  the  inland  side  of  the  moun- 
tain-chains of  the  east  coast,  constitute  a 
valuable  feature  in  the  natural  formation 
of  Australia.  They  are  the  great  grazing- 
grounds  of  the  New  South  Wales  colony, 
and  afford  sustenance  to  the  almost  count- 
less flocks  and  herds  of  the  settlers.  Tracts 
similarly  adapted  for  pasturage  also  occupy 
the  interior  of  the  more  southern  province 
of  Victoria,  to  the  west  and  north-west 
of  the  Australian  Alps.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  their  sheep  and 
oxen,  with  the  influx  of  new  settlers,  is 
continually  pushing  the  limits  of  these 
pasture  lands  (or  squatting  districts,  as  they 
are  termed)  further  and  further  towards  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  and  there  seems  at 
present  to  be  no  limit  to  their  extent  in  this 
direction.     Sterile  and  worthless  tracts  oc- 
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cur  in  particular  places,  it  is  true,  but  be- 
yond or  among  these  are  again  found 
"  runs"  of  a  superior  description,  so  as  to 
enable  the  squatter  whose  flocks  have  in- 
creased beyond  the  capabilities  of  his  pre- 
sent allotment  to  advance  another  step  into 
the  wilderness,  and  remove  his  fleecy  trea- 
sures to  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Australian 
continent,  a  chain  of  heights  stretches  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  shores  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  inland.  Some  of  its  summits  exceed 
3000  feet  in  altitude,  but  the  average  height 
is  considerably  less.  Hill-ranges  also  ex- 
tend along  great  part  of  the  western  coast, 
but  they  are  in  general  only  of  trifling 
height,  rarely  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

No  active  volcanoes  have  been  discovered 
in  Australia,  nor  have  any  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes been  experienced  in  the  settled  dis- 
tricts. Some  extinct  volcanoes,  with  dis- 
tinctly marked  craters,  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  south  coast,  near  the  river 
Glenelg,  (141°  E.  long.,)  and  traces  of  volcanic 
action  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  regard  to  rivers  that  the  prime 
defect  of  Australian  geography  occurs.  Not 
that  they  are  by  any  means  absent,  or  even 
otherwise  than  numerous,  but  the  rivers  of 
this  southern  continent  are  in  general  of 
trifling  proportions  and  slender  volume  of 
water  compared  with  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  All  the  rivers  of  Australia, 
like  those  of  the  warmer  latitudes  in  general, 
vary  greatly  in  depth  and  body  of  water 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  even  its  larger 
streams  being  shrunk  into  greatly  diminish- 
ed proportions  during  the  long  and  fre- 
quently intense  heat  of  summer.  The  small- 
er streams  become  at  this  time  wholly  dried 
up,  or  else  converted  into  a  chain  of  ponds, 
which  occupy  at  intervals  the  deserted  bed 
of  the  water-course.  In  travelling  in  the 
interior,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
thirsty  and  expectant  wayfarer  to  come 
upon  the  bed  of  some  creek — (nearly  all  the 
smaller  streams  of  this  continent  are,  some- 
what absurdly,  called  "creeks") — which  on 
a  former  occasion  he  has  left  filled  with  a 
running  stream,  and  to  find  it  destitute 
of  even  a  drop  of  the  precious  fluid.  De- 
pending for  a  supply,  not  on  any  perennial 
springs,  but  on  the  mere  surface  drainage 
ensuing  from  the  rains,  these  interior 
creeks,  while  at  times  utterly  parched  and 
arid,  present  the  evidence  of  tremendous 
floods  pouring  through  them  at  particular 
seasons.  During  the  droughts  which  pre- 
vail at  intervals  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  which  form  the  chief  drawback  to  its 
otherwise  fine  climate,  it  is  customary  to 
see  the  great  road  across  the  mountains, 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  interior  is  con- 
veyed to  Sydney,  strewed  with  the  carcasses 
and  whitened  bones  of  oxen  that  have 
perished  by  the  way,  from  inability  to  find 
a  spring  or  reservoir  of  water  whence  to 
slake  their  thirst;  on  such  occasions  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  cattle  to  perish 
by  hundreds. 
j      The  most  extensive  system  of  rivers  in 


Australia  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Murray, 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  river  Murray  rises  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  flows  for 
the  greater  portion  of  its  course  in  a  west- 
erly direction.  Nearly  under  the  meridian 
of  140°  it  makes  a  great  bend  (or  "  elbow," 
as  it  is  locally  termed)  to  the  southward,  and 
finally  enters  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bay, 
passing  immediately  above  its  mouth 
through  the  extensive  and  shallow  morass 
of,  Lake  Alexandrina.  In  the  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  its  course  the  Murray 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  ;  its  lower 
course  is  within  the  province  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. On  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  in  the 
westerly  portion  of  its  channel,  it  is  joined 
from  the  northward  by  the  rivers  Murrum- 
bidgee  and  Darling,  the  latter  of  which  col- 
lects the  waters  of  numerous  tributary 
streams  in  its  upper  course.  The  Murrum- 
bidgee,  before  joining  the  Murray,  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Lachlan,  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable length. 

All  the  above-named  rivers  flow  from  the 
western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  or 
other  ranges  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  have 
their  upper  courses  directed  towards  the  in- 
terior. The  whole  area  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Murray  is  probably  upwards 
of  200,000  square  miles,  and  the  length  of 
the  main  channel  exceeds  1200  miles. 

In  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  stream, 
the  volume  of  water,  excepting  at  particular 
seasons,  is  trifling.  But  in  its  lower  course 
the  Murray  becomes  really  a  considerable 
stream.  At  its  junction  with  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  (about  300  miles  above  the  elbow,) 
its  channel  is  350  feet  broad,  with  a  depth  of 
from  12  to  20  feet.  Below  the  point  at 
which  it  receives  the  Darling,  (still  con- 
siderably upwards  of  200  miles  above  its 
mouth,)  its  breadth  becomes  increased,  and 
thence  to  its  entrance  into  Lake  Alexan- 
drina, the  Murray  is  from  110  to  250  yards 
broad,  while  its  depth  varies  from  40  feet — 
which  it  retains  for  a  long  distance  from  the 
lake  upwards — to  occasional  shallows  of  12 
feet,  the  latter  being  the  minimum  depth  of 
water  in  this  portion  of  its  course.  Its  cur- 
rent is  trifling,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  an  hour.  During 
its  season  of  flood,  the  Murray  has  been  as- 
cended by  a  steamer  as  high  as  the  township 
of  Albury,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  its  source.  Were  the  channel  properly 
cleared,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  river 
might  become  an  important  medium  for  the 
conveyance  of  farm-produce  from  the  sta- 
tions adjacent  to  its  banks,  as  well  as  for 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  colonists. 

Lake  Alexandrina,  through  which  the 
Murray  passes  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  twenty -seven  miles  long  by 
twenty-three  broad.  But  it  is  shallow 
throughout,  varying  from  six  to  nine  feet 
in  depth,  and  the  channel  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  sea  is  exceedingly  nar- 
row and  dangerous.  The  water  of  Lake 
Alexandrina  is  fresh  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Murray,  but  becomes  brackish  to- 
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wards  the  sea.  It  communicates,  to  the 
eastward,  with  a  smaller  body  of  water,  called 
Lake  Albert,  which  is  also  brackish,  as  well 
as  (towards  the  south-east)  with  a  long  and 
narrow  salt-water  estuary,  called  Lake  Coo- 
rong,  which  runs  for  a  considerable  distance 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Encounter  Bay. 

Some  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
highlands  of  the  east  coast  towards  the  in- 
terior are  absorbed  in  the  immense  flats  of 
the  latter  region.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
river  Macquarie,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  small  streams  rising  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and,  after  flowing  for  300  miles  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  is  lost  amidst  a  tract 
which  consists  alternately  of  extensive 
marshes  or  of  an  arid  plain,  according  as 
the  dry  or  the  rainy  season  prevails.  The  su- 
perfluous water  of  the  Macquarie  marshes, 
however,  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  Darling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Murray  and  its 
tributaries,  none  of  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  inland  side  of  the  mountain-region,  to- 
wards the  interior,  have  hitherto  been  found 
to  preserve  a  direct  course  to  the  sea.  And 
these  rivers  of  Australia  differ  from  the  rivers 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  in  this  regard, 
that  whereas  the  latter  generally  increase  in 
breadth  and  volume  of  water  towards  their 
mouths,  or  in  the  lower  portions  of  their 
courses,  the  former  for  the  most  part  decline 
in  importance  as  they  advance,  becoming  at 
length  so  dwarfed  and  shrunken  that  their 
waters  are  unable  to  force  a  way  through 
the  vast  and  arid  flats  that  spread  around. 

The  coast-rivers  of  Eastern  Australia  are 
many  of  them  fine  streams,  and  they  pre- 
serve for  the  most  part  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  Their  courses  are  generally 
short,  being  limited  to  the  narrow  belt  of 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean  ;  but  the  upper  valleys  of  several 
among  them  lie  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
(or  parallel  to  the  general  bearing  of  the 
mountain-chains,)  so  that  their  total  length 
of  channel  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if 
they  immediately  crossed  the  interven- 
ing plain  on  their  way  towards  the  sea. 
The  upper  valleys  of  the  Shoalhaven,  the 
Hawkesbury,  and  the  Hunter,  are  all  of  this 
description. 

The  principal  stream  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Australia  is  Swan  River,  the  name 
of  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment formed  upon  its  banks.  Swan  River, 
however,  though  bringing  down  the  waters, 
during  seasons  of  flood,  from  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior,  is  a  mere  torrent, 
at  times  almost  dried  up,  or  converted  into 
a  chain  of  ponds.  But  when  swelled  by  the 
rains,  it  pours  down  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  which  sweeps  everything  before  it  in 
its  rapid  and  violent  course.  All  the  rivers 
found  on  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  Aus- 
tralian coast  are  of  similar  character,  and 
possess  only  a  trifling  share  of  importance. 
The  south  coast,  for  nearly  the  entire  distance 
from  King  George's  Sound  to  Spencer's  Gulf, 
has  no  running  streams,  nor  does  it  contain 
a  single  pool  or  watercourse  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

On  the  north  and  north-western  coasts 


there  are  many  river-mouths,  or  fresh-water 
estuaries,  some  of  them  broad  and  deep 
streams,  but  with  narrowing  banks,  and 
rapidly  diminishing  channels,  in  an  inland 
direction.  One  of  them — the  Victoria — was 
ascended  by  its  first  explorer  to  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles  inland.  Adelaide 
River,  on  the  same  coast,  (further  to  the 
eastward,)  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet  water  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea,  flowing  through  rich  alluvial 
flats. 

Australia  is  still  more  deficient  in  lakes 
than  in  rivers.  There  are,  indeed,  tern 
porary  lakes,  and  those  sometimes  of  vast 
size,  formed  during  the  rains,  which  after- 
wards dry  up  or  become  converted  into 
marshes.  Lake  Torrens,  which  appears  on 
the  maps  to  the  northward  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
is  only  an  immense  salt  swamp  ;  at  times  it 
is  almost  dry, but  at  other  seasons  discharges 
a  considerable  stream  into  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  by  means  of  which  driftwood  of  large 
size  is  not  unfrequently  floated  down.  There 
are  small  salt-lakes,  or  lagoons,  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast, both  in  New  South  Wales 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  absence  of  great  rivers,  or  exten- 
sive bodies  of  water  of  any  kind,  upon  most 
portions  of  the  Australian  coasts,  it  was 
long  a  favourite  idea  with  theoretical  geo- 
graphers that  the  interior  of  this  continent 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  great  inland  sea, 
or  internal  reservoir  of  waters.  But  the  re- 
sults of  such  interior  discoveries  as  have 
been  made  of  late  years  show  fully  the 
groundlessness  of  this  supposition,  and 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  more  central  regions  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  arid  tracts  of  sand  or  gravel, 
alternating  with  the  dried-up  beds  of  lakes, 
— such,  in  fact,  as  the  region  penetrated  by 
Captain  Sturt  in  1845-6. 

Climate. — The  northern  portions  of  the 
Australian  continent  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  experience  a  climate 
which  is  strictly  tropical.  At  Coburg  Pen- 
insula, within  little  more  than  eleven  de- 
grees of  the  equator,  the  mean  annual  heat 
is  as  great  as  that  experienced  at  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  and  exceeds  by  several  degrees 
the  average  temperature  of  Sydney  or  other 
places  within  the  settled  portions  of  Aus- 
tralia. But  in  the  southern  and  south-east- 
ern portions  of  the  continent — that  is,  in  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Soutjt  Australia, — the  average  temperature 
of  the  coast  districts  does  not  exceed  that 
experienced  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  either  province, 
however,  considerable  differences  of  climate 
are  experienced.  Thus,  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  district  of  More  ton  Bay,  in  the  north, — 
and  only  a  few  degrees  distant  from  the 
tropic, — is  uniformly  much  hotter  than 
Sydney,  which  is  between  six  and  seven  de- 
grees further  to  the  southward;  while 
Sydney,  again,  has  a  temperature  several 
degrees  higher  than  Bathurst,  situated  be- 
yond the  Blue  Mountains,  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  than 
that  of  the  upland  plains  in  general.  Thi8 
cooler  temperature  enjoyed  by  the  settlers 
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in  the  elevated  downs  which  lie  beyond  the 
mountains,  as  compared  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sydney  and  other  towns  on  the  coast, 
is  evidenced  in  their  ruddier  complexions, 
and  in  their  generally  robustcr  and  hardier 
frames. 

Measured  by  an  English  standard,  how- 
ever, the  climate  of  every  part  of  Australia 
is  hot — though  it  is  a  kind  of  heat  to  which 
the  settler  soon  becomes  accustomed,  and 
learns  to  bear,  not  only  without  inconveni- 
ence, but  even  with  a  large  amount  of  posi- 
tive gratification.  It  is  not  a  heat  produc- 
tive of  lassitude,  like  that  of  India  or  of 
tropical  America;  instead  of  deadening  the 
active  faculties,  it  rather  raises  them  (except 
under  the  influence  of  particular  and  tem- 
porary circumstances)  to  the  highest  amount 
of  vigorous  enjoyment.  Out-door  occupa- 
tions which,  under  a  similar  temperature,  it 
would  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  be  found 
nearly  impracticable  to  pursue,  are  there 
carried  on  without  the  smallest  injury  to 
the  constitutions  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
This  results,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  atmosphere — a  quality 
which  is  one  of  its  most  essential  character- 
istics. Hence  the  general  healthiness  of  an 
Australian  climate,  and  the  almost  uniform 
freedom  from  pulmonary  and  other  com- 
plaints which  a  humid  atmosphere  is  so 
liable  to  engender. 

The  difference  between  the  mean  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperatures  of  Sydney 
amounts  to  only  18°,  and  that  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months  does  not  exceed 
21°.  At  Melbourne,  lying  in  a  somewhat 
higher  latitude,  and  enjoying  a  corre- 
spondingly cooler  atmosphere,  the  mean 
range  of  temperature  is  restricted  within 
still  narrower  limits ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  of  summer  and  winter 
being  only  16°,  and  that  between  the  hottest 
and  coldest  months  less  than  19°.  Compare 
(or  rather  contrasl)  this  with  the  climate  of 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  where  a  summer 
which  averages  above  70°  is  succeeded  by  a 
winter  of  27°  or  30°,  (occasionally  sinking 
to  an  intense  degree  of  cold,)  and  where  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  shows  a 
difference  of  more  than  30°  within  the 
course  of  a  single  day ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  climate  enjoyed  by  our  colonists  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  will  be  at  once  mani- 
fest. In  the  interior  districts  of  Australia, 
however,  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
or  the  reverse,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned, 
the  coast  regions  of  New  South  "Wales  pre- 
sent no  material  difference  from  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  or  other  places  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Lisbon  has  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  61°,  Gibraltar  of  67°,  and  in  both 
places  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  mean  heat  experienced  at  the  opposite 
seasons  of  the  year  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  Sydney.  The  summer  heat  of  Syd- 
ney is  as  high  as  that  of  Naples,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Algiers,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  higher  than  that  of  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  while  its  winter  coincides  with 
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that  of  Sicily,  or  with  the  correspondent 
season  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

During  nine  months  of  the  year,  indeed, 
the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  and  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies  is  in  the  highest 
degree  healthful,  agreeable,  and  even  in- 
vigorating; the  perfect  clearness  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  being  productive  of 
an  elasticity  of  frame  which  influences 
pleasurably  both  mind  and  body.  It  is 
only  during  the  summer  that  the  heat  is  felt 
as  oppressive,  and  then  it  is  really  intense, 
— the  thermometer  ranging  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  the  shade,  from  88°  or  90°  to  upwards 
of  100°,  and  not  unfrequently  reaching  a 
still  higher  point — sometimes  even  as  high 
as  118°. 

But  this  extreme  heat  is  only  experienced 
during  the  occasional  prevalence  of  winds 
which  blow  from  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  fortunately  of  brief  duration. 
In  New  South  Wales  these  hot  winds 
generally  occur  about  four  times  in  each 
succeeding  summer,  and  blow  for  a  period 
of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
each  time.  In  their  origin  and  character 
they  are  probably  analogous  to  similar 
winds  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  as  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  else- 
where. 

The  hot  wind  of  Australia  and  Yan  Die- 
men's  Land  (for  a  similar  phenomenon  is  of 
occasional  occurrence  in  that  island)  exerts 
an  extremely  injurious  influence  upon  vege- 
tation during  its  brief  prevalence.  All  the 
grasses  and  leguminous  plants  are  parched 
by  it,  and  the  fruit  of  the  fig,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  vine,  is  destroyed.  The  red  and  blue 
grapes  commonly  lose  their  colour  and  their 
watery  elements ;  the  green  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  wither  ;  the  quality  of  the  crops 
is  occasionally  deteriorated,  and  whole  fields 
of  promising  wheat  and  potatoes  are  often 
laid  waste.  Its  effects  on  the  human  frame 
partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  those 
produced  by  the  sirocco,  or  simoon  of  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  A  feverish 
heat  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  are  symptoms 
confined  to  the  white  population  alone. 
Suppressed  perspiration,  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  and  vessels,  inflammatory  at- 
tacks, affections  of  the  glottis,  and  ophthal- 
mia, are  common  both  to  the  aborigines 
and  the  European  race.  The  barometer  rises 
before  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot 
wind.l 

At  Sydney  the  hot  wind  blows  from  the 
north-westward,  and  suddenly  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  air  to  an  excessive  and 
distressing  decree.  Similarly  heated  blasts 
from  the  interior  are  of  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  other  Australian  colonies — 
their  direction  varying  with  the  respec- 
tive situation  of  particular  places.  At 
Adelaide,  and  also  at  Melbourne,  these 
hot  winds  blow  from  the  northward,  and 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace.  The  province  of  Vic- 
toria, which  lies  in  a  more  southern  latitude 
than  either  New  South  Wales  or  South 
Australia,  enjoys  in  general  a  milder  tern- 
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perature  ;  but  even  here  the  settler  occa- 
sionally experiences  a  day  of  tremendous 
heat — the  hot  wind  blowing  in  a  continuous 
and  steady  breeze  during  the  whole  day 
and  night,  and  keeping  up  the  thermometer 
at  110°  in  the  shade.  The  dense  clouds  of 
dust  by  which  these  winds  are  accompanied 
are  destructive  of  any  sense  of  comfort ;  nor 
are  there  any  means  of  protection  from  the 
evil  influence  which  they  exert.  Doors 
and  windows  afford  no  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  subtle  and  all-penetrating  par- 
ticles of  sand  with  which  the  air  is  filled. 
Woe  to  those  who  are  exposed,  unsheltered, 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  scourge,  and 
whose  skin,  for  the  time  being,  becomes 
dry  as  parchment,  while  the  hair  bears 
more  resemblance  to  hay  than  to  any  softer 
material ! 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Sydney 
is  65°  ;  the  mean  of  summer,  74°  ;  and  of  the 
winter  season,  55° — the  mean  of  the  hottest 
and  coldest  months  respectively  being  75° 
and  54°.  At  Moreton  Bay  (which  is  six  de- 
grees nearer  to  the  tropic)  the  mean  of  the 
year  is  63°.  Melbourne  has  a  mean  annual 
heat  of  57°,  with  a  summer  of  65°,  and  a 
winter  of  48°.  Adelaide  has  a  mean  yearly 
temperature  of  65°,  with  a  mean  summer  of 
82°,  and  a  winter  of  56°.  At  the  latter  place, 
the  maximum  heat  (in  the  shade)  shown  by 
the  thermometer  during  a  period  often  years 
was  102°,  and  the  minimum  45°.  Western 
Australia — or  that  portion  of  it  which  in- 
cludes the  Swan  River  settlement — resem- 
bles the  other  parts  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent in  the  general  purity  aud  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  unusually  exempt 
from  the  hot  winds  which  are  found  to  occur 
elsewhere. 

On  all  parts  of  the  Australian  coast  — 
especially  those  which  are  situated  near  or 
within  the  tropic— alternate  land  and  sea 
breezes  prevail  during  the  warm  portion  of 
the  year.  The  cooling  sea-breeze,  which 
generally  sets  in  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  day,  and  becomes  more  steady  and 
powerful  towards  the  afternoon,  serves  to 
temper  the  otherwise  intense  heat  of  an 
Australian  summer.  In  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  too,  the  air  is  nearly  always  calm 
and  pleasant,  and  the  nights  arc  almost  uni- 
formly cool  and  refreshing.  Owing  to  the 
perfect  dryness  of  the  air,  a  person  may 
sleep  beneath  the  open  sky  almost  through- 
out the  year,  without  experiencing  any  in- 
jurious consequences. 

Snow — as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  above — is  a  phenomenon  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  the  coast  districts  of 
Australia.  Dr.  Lang  mentions  a  shower  of 
snow  as  occurring  at  Sydney  during  the 
winter  of  1836— the  first  that  had  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  New  South  Wales.  The  ju- 
venile portion  of  the  population,  who  had 
never  before  seen  anything  of  the  kind, 
looked  with  great  surprise  on  the  phenome- 
non, which  they  called  "  white  rain."  The 
evenings,  however,  are  cool,  and,  owing  to 
the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  good  fire  is  often  a  welcome 
(and  indeed  necessary)  accompaniment  to 
the  close  of  a  day  which  has  been  distin- 
guished in  its  earlier  portion  by  an  intense 


degree  of  heat.  In  the  more  elevated 
districts  of  New  South  Wales,  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains,  heavy  falls  of  snow  some- 
times take  place,  and  the  winter  is  there  by 
no  means  devoid  of  rigour — the  ground  being 
often  found  in  the  morning  covered  with  a 
bright  hoar  frost. 

It  is  in  the  periodical  character  of  its  rains 
that  an  Australian  climate  exhibits  one  of 
its  most  strongly  marked  features.  The 
rains  fall  at  particular  seasons,  and  with 
undeviating  regularity.  The  rainy  season, 
in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  coincides  with 
the  winter  months  ;  that  is,  the  period  be- 
tween June  and  September.  In  fact,  an 
Australian  winter  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  a  wet  English  summer,  and  is 
distinguished  much  more  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  heavy  rains,  than  by  any  very 
striking  difference  of  temperature  from  the 
months  by  which  it  is  preceded  and  followed. 
During  this  brief  portion  of  the  year,  the 
rain  comes  down  in  torrents,  —  forming 
sheets,  rather  than  showers,  of  rain — filling 
all  the  water-courses  with  inconceivable 
rapidity — swelling  insignificant  and  almost 
dried- up  brooks  into  deep  and  powerful 
rivers,  and  frequently  rendering  extensive 
tracts  of  country  altogether  impassable,  un- 
til the  wraters  have  subsided.  In  the  towns, 
every  highway  becomes,  for  the  time,  a  river 
— every  by-way  is  converted  into  a  torrent, 
and  every  bank  into  a  cataract. 

Notwithstanding  the  dryness  generally, 
and  justly,  attributed  to  the  Australian 
climate,  it  appears  probable  that  the  actual 
quantity  of  moisture  annually  precipitated 
in  most  parts  of  Australia  is  fully  equal  to 
that  which  occurs  in  the  majority  of  Eu- 
ropean countries.  In  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, indeed,  the  annual  quantity  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  that  which 
falls  in  several  localities  within  our  own 
country.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  yearly  in  Sydney  is  stated  to  amount 
to  fifty-two  inches,  and  at  Moreton  Bay 
it  sometimes  exceeds  sixty-three  inches. 

If  we  may  trust  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  oc- 
casionally falls,  within  a  brief  period,  in 
some  parts  of  Australia,  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary. According  to  Strzelecki,  as  many 
as  twenty-five  inches  of  rain  are  recorded 
to  have  fallen  at  Port  Jackson  within  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  —  an  amount 
that  is  scarcely  paralleled  even  within  the 
experiences  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or 
other  countries  within  the  tropics.  Evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  quantity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  rains,  and  of  the  sudden  floods 
by  which  they  are  attended,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  of  floating  bodies,  such  as  grass,  rushes, 
dried  branches  and  bushes,  remaining  in 
some  places  attached  to  the  trees  at  the  pro- 
digious height  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

But,  notwithstanding,  most  distressing 
droughts  sometimes  occur  in  New  South 
Wales,  when  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for 
many  months  in  succession,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  becomes  completely  parched. 
At  such  times,  the  cattle  perish  by  hundreds, 
from  inability  either  to  find  water,  or  to 
extract  any  nutriment  from  the  surface  of 
the  dried  and  burnt-up  soil.     Instances  have 
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even  occurred  of  no  rain  (or  scarcely  any) 
falling  within  periods  of  two  or  three  years' 
duration. 

These  periodical  droughts  form  the  worst 
feature  in  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  are  productive  of  most  serious  injury 
to  the  great  pastoral  settlers,  or  squatters, 
of  the  interior.  They  appear  to  recur,  in 
general,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  apart.  Both  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  are  fortunately  free  from  them, 
and  possess  a  more  uniform  supply  of- 
moisture.  In  the  latter  province,  about 
thirty  inches  of  rain  are  said  to  occur  an- 
nually ;  and,  in  both  colonies,  the  quantity 
is  nearly  always  found  sufficient  to  afford 
the  requisite  nourishment  to  the  crops.  At 
Adelaide,  during  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
the  greatest  quantity  observed,  within  any 
one  year,  was  twenty-six  inches,  and  the 
least  seventeen  inches,  —  showing,  on  the 
whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  this  re- 
gard, and  concurring,  in  this  respect,  with 
other  favourable  circumstances  in  the  cli- 
matology of  the  South  Australian  province. 

The  Australian  seasons  occur  at  precisely 
the  opposite  periods  of  the  year  to  our  own 
— the  English  summer  coinciding  with  the 
Australian  winter,  and  the  reverse.  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  are  there  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year — June,  July, 
and  August,  the  coldest.  Our  spring  corre- 
sponds to  the  autumn  of  the  Australian 
world  ;  and  the  months  between  September 
and  November  mark,  in  these  southern  lati- 
tudes, the  period  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  heat  of  the  summer  season.  Again, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  comes 
from  the  northern,  instead  of  the  southern, 
point  of  the  sky  ;  the  south  wind  is  cooling 
in  its  influences,  while  the  northerly  gales 
are  almost  stifling  in  their  intensity  of  boat. 
These  pecularities,  of  course,  powerfully 
attract  the  notice  of  one  who  visits  the 
southern  hemisphere  for  the  first  time,  and 
interfere  strangely  with  the  accustomed  and 
cherished  associations  of  an  English  mind. 
The  festivities  of  Christmas  take  place  dur- 
ing the  intensest  heat  of  the  Australian 
summer  ;  and  the  ball-room  filled  with  a 
company  assembled  in  honour  of  the  com- 
mencing year  is  decorated  with  the  gayest 
and  brightest  of  flowers,  freshly  plucked,  in 
their  fullest  bloom. 

Natural  productions.  —  The  native  pro- 
ductions of  Australia,  vegetable  and  animal 
alike,  are  almost  all  strikingly  dissimilar 
from  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  forest-trees  are  all  evergreens,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  eucalyptus,  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  gum-trees,  many  of  them  of 
gigantic  growth.  Acacias  are  also  numerous ; 
together  with  tree-ferns  and  nettles  of 
enormous  magnitude,  besides  many  similar 
plants  which  in  Europe  only  attain  the  size 
of  ordinary  weeds.  The  trees  of  an  Aus- 
tralian forest  have  in  general  fewer  branches, 
and  spread  out  laterally  in  a  less  degree,  than 
those  of  Europe,  shooting  upwards  more 
directly  into  the  air,  and  possessing  com- 
paratively a  smaller  number  of  leaves.  Both 
the  eucalyptus  and  the  acacia  present  their 
leaves  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal 


direction,  affording  hence  a  less  density  of 
shade  than  is  given  by  the  forest-trees  of 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  only  portions  of  Australia  in  which 
the  native  vegetation  resembles  that  of  other 
countries  are  its  northern  and  north-east- 
ern coast,  where  the  numerous  palms  and 
other  tropical  plants  remind  the  observer 
of  the  botanical  productions  of  the  adjacent 
Indian  archipelago.  Palms  occur  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  along  nearly  the  entire 
eastern  coast  of  the  Australian  continent, 
as  far  south  as  the  district  of  Illawara,  to 
the  southward  of  Sydney.  But  they  are 
not  found  either  to  the  south  or  to  the  west- 
ward. In  the  Illawara  district  are  still  left 
a  few  specimens  of  the  cabbage-tree  palm, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making  the 
kind  of  hat  almost  universally  worn  by  the 
colonists.  The  slender  stems  of  this  tree 
rise  to  sixty  or  eighty,  sometimes  even  a 
hundred,  feet  in  height, swaying  gracefully 
to  the  wind  as  it  whistles  through  the  round 
tuft  of  foliage  at  their  top. 

There  are  not  fewer  than  a  hundred 
species  of  the  eucalyptus,  or  gum-tree,  as  it 
is  familiarly  called ;  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  the  acacia  tribe  —  the  wattle 
of  the  colonists.  These  two  orders  form 
everywhere  the  great  characteristics  of 
Australian  vegetation,  and  impart  one  of  its 
most  striking  features  to  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  scenery.  Many  of  the 
gum-trees  are  of  vast  proportions,  rising 
from  150  to  upwards  of  200  feet  in  height. 
Their  foliage,  though  called  evergreen,  is 
really  of  a  somewhat  dull  and  leaden  hue,  and 
imparts  in  general  a  sombre  character  to  the 
landscape.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  is  yet  on  the  leaf,  a  peculiar  (and  not 
unpleasing)  odour,  which  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  camphor,  arises  from 
the  gum-forest.  From  one  species  of  the 
tribe  a  sweet-tasting  substance  like  manna 
(and  so  called  by  the  colonists)  is  produced; 
it  is  found  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  early 
morning,  as  well  as  adhering  to  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  hoar-frost ;  but 
the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  causes  it  to  dis- 
solve. Intermixed  with  immense  gum-trees 
are  the  tall  and  cypress-like  casuarinas,  with 
numerous  cedars,  and  a  vast  numler  of 
plants  of  smaller  growth,  which  fill  up  the 
interstices  of  the  forest,  or  attach  them- 
selves as  parasites  to  the  larger  trees. 

Several  of  the  gum-trees  afford  valuable 
timber,  and  are  extensively  used  for  build- 
ing purposes.  That  called  the  stringy  bark 
— from  the  old  bark  peeling  off  annually, 
and  hanging  in  loose  flakes  and  stripes 
about  the  tree — is  one  of  the  most  generally 
useful,  on  account  of  its  easy  splitting.  The 
red  and  white  gums  are  also  used  for  build- 
ing and  for  making  furniture,  and,  though 
rather  heavy,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
ship-building.  The  acacia,  or  wattle,  is, 
however,  most  generally  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  set- 
tlers in  the  interior,  as  well  as  for  a  variety 
of  domestic  purposes. 

The  cedar  of  Australia  affords  a  valuable 
and  highly  ornamental  wood,  beautiful  in 
colour  as   Spanish  mahogany,  though  in- 
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ferior  in  solidity  and  closeness  of  grain.  It 
is  extensively  used  for  the  purposes  of 
household  furniture  ;  indeed  almost  univers- 
ally so.  The  interior  fittings  of  churches, 
and  of  buildings  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, are  formed  of  the  same  beautiful 
wood.  In  the  lllawara  district,  (to  the 
south  of  Sydney,)  where  it  was  formerly 
plentiful,  the  cedar  is  for  the  most  part  cut 
down  ;  but  it  is  still  abundant  near  Sydney, 
and  also  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
colony,  about  Moreton  Bay. 

"With  a  few  trifling  and  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, there  are  no  native  food  plants  in 
Australia — none  that  could  be  useful  to  any 
material  extent  as  a  means  of  supporting 
life.  Among  the  indigenous  roots  there  are 
some  that  are  occasionally  used  as  food  by 
the  aborigines, — as  the  mernong,  a  kind  of 
native  parsnep,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Phillip.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  a  few  berries,  and  one 
or  two  insipid  and  nearly  tasteless  fruits. 
One  of  the  most  common  amongst  the  latter 
is  the  geebung,  Cor  jibbong,)  a  kind  of  plum, 
which  is  much  relished  by  the  j  uvenile  popu- 
lation of  Sydney ;  and  another  is  a  fruit 
called  "  the  five  corners,"  which  is  produced 
by  a  beautiful  species  of  fuchsia  after  the 
fall  of  the  blossom.  In  the  latter,  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  each  calyx  a  single  drop  of 
the  richest  honey-water.  The  native  cherry 
is  destitute  both  of  taste  and  flavour,  and 
has  the  stone  adhering  to  the  outside. 
There  is  a  tree  which  produces  a  fruit  re- 
sembling in  appearance  a  large  pear,  re- 
freshing and  tempting  enough  to  look  at ;  but 
it  is  really  only  a  hard  and  wooden  sub- 
stance, the  outer  husk  of  a  pendulous  seed- 
pod.  Many  of  the  native  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers  are  very  beautiful ;  like  the  trees, 
they  are  all  evergreens,  and  neai-ly  all 
scentless. 

The  native  grasses  are  abundant,  and  are 
spread  over  boundless  tracts  of  the  interior. 
But  the  grass  of  the  Australian  plains  does 
not  form  a  connected  turf,  like  that  of  an 
English  meadow  ;  it  grows  in  separate  tufts, 
with  a  reddish  calcareous  earth  in  some 
places,  and  a  black  and  sun -cracked  soil  in 
others,  between  the  interstices.  In  the  pas- 
ture-grounds of  Australia,  a  space  of  from 
three  to  five  acres  is  required  for  the  feed  of 
a  single  sheep.  Owing  to  this,  the  sheep  and 
cattle  runs  of  the  great  squatters,  with  their 
immense  flocks  and  herds,  of  necessity  em- 
brace vast  tracts  of  country,  and  are  con- 
tinually spreading  further  and  further  into 
the  interior. 

Ferns  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  especially 
on  moist  land,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rivers  there  are  huge  reeds,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  in  height,  forming  a  barrier 
through  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass. 
There  is  also  a  gigantic  stinging-nettle, 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  stem  of 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  girth, — sometimes  even 
of  much  larger  bulk;  the  sting  of  this  is 
said  to  be  so  painful  as  to  paralyse  the  limb 
for  a  time. 

But  if  Australian  botany  be  distinguished 
rather  by  the  novelty — and,  in  many  cases, 
the  beauty— of  its  forms  than  by  their  utility 
to  man,  it  is  owing  to  no  deficiency  in  the 


soil  or  climate  of  this  southern  continent. 
All  the  food-plants  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  native  to  other  regions,  are 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  success :  and 
the  fruits  of  southern  Europe,  with  those 
proper  to  the  warmer  latitudes  in  general, 
are  found  to  flourish  wherever  they  have 
hitherto  been  tried.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  Australian  soil  to  the  growth  of  nearly 
all  the  more  valuable  productions  of  foreign 
lands.  The  cotton-plant  succeeds  on  parts 
of  the  eastern  coast,  tobacco  is  cultivated 
successfully  in  all  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  indigo  is  found  to  grow  in  particular 
localities.  The  tea-plant  has  been  tried, 
with  every  promise  of  success,  in  parts  of 
New  South  "Wales.  The  vine  flourishes  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  together  with  nu- 
merous rich  fruits,  including  the  fig,  orange, 
mulberry,  peach,  and  others  of  the  tribe. 

The  largest  amongst  the  native  animals  of 
Australia  is  the  kangaroo,  which  belongs  to 
the  marsupial  order  of  quadrupeds ;  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  mammalia  are 
embraced  in  this  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Three  of  the  great  orders  of 
mammiferous  animals  are  altogether  unre 
presented  in  the  zoology  of  Australia; 
namely,  the  quadrumana,  the  pachydermata, 
and  the  ruminating  quadrupeds.  That  is  to 
say,  this  continent  has  none  of  the  monkey 
tribe  native  to  it  (unless,  indeed,  they  be  of 
the  biped  variety) ;  nor  any  of  the  thick- 
skinned  animals,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
horse,  &c. ;  nor  any  oxen,  deer,  sheep,  or 
similar  animals. 

Among  themarsxipials,  the  kaiigaroo  takes 
the  first  rank.  The  flesh  of  the  kangaroo 
forms  very  good  eating,  and  it  is  hunted  for 
the  purpose  by  the  natives;  as  well  as  by  the 
colonists  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  Although 
only  moving  by  a  succession  of  springs,  or 
jumps,  by  means  of  its  hind  legs,  the  kan- 
garoo attains  great  speed,  especially  when 
going  down  hill,  and  frequently  maintains 
the  chase  successfully  for  some  time,  putting 
both  dogs  and  horses  to  their  fullest  efforts 
of  agility.  They  bound  at  an  amazing  rate 
over  gullies  and  down  declivities,  passing 
entirely  over  the  tops  of  the  lower  brush- 
wood. Few  dogs  will  attack  a  large  kan- 
garoo singly,  and  it  is  sometimes  even  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  to  approach  one  when  at 
bay,  the  long  sharp  claw  which  the  animal 
bears  on  its  hind  leg  constituting  a  power- 
ful weapon  of  defence.  The  tail  of  the  kanga- 
roo is  accounted  its  choicest  portion,  and  its 
taste  is  said  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  venison.  But  this  animal  is  becoming 
scarce,  and  has  already  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  other  towns. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  kan- 
garoo tribe,  including  the  forest  kangaroo, 
the  red  kangaroo,  the  wallabi,the  kangaroo- 
rat,  and  many  others.  The  wallabi  is  com- 
paratively small  in  size ;  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent soup,  much  relished  by  the  epicures  of 
Sydney.  The  kangaroo-rat  is  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  rabbit ;  it  lodges  in  hollow 
trees,  hopping  along  like  the  other  kanga- 
roos with  great  speed,  and  also  affording 
good  sport  in  the  chase. 
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The  opossums  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
many  varieties.  They  all  feed  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  gum-tree,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
its  hollows,  or  amongst  the  branches.  Among 
them  is  a  grey-tailed  opossum,  which 
swings  itself  from  branch  to  branch,  twist- 
ing its  tail  round  one  of  them  as  a  support ; 
and  there  are  white  flying  opossums,  with  a 
web  like  a  bat's  wing  stretched  between 
their  fore  and  hind  feet,  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  wings  in  springing  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  flying  squirrels  are  also  of  a  beautiful 
slate  colour,  with  an  exceedingly  fine  and 
delicate  fur.  The  bandicoot  is  an  animal 
about  four  times  as  large  as  an  ordinary  rat, 
but  without  any  tail ;  it  burrows  in  the 
ground,  or  in  hollow  trees.  The  opossums 
and  squirrels  are  good  eating ;  and  the  ban- 
dicoot is  said  to  have  somewhat  the  flavour 
of  a  sucking-pig,  making  a  delicious  dish 
with  a  well-prepared  pudding  in  its  belly. 

There  is  a  native  sloth— a  kind  of  bear, 
about  the  size  of  a  poodle  dog,  with  shaggy, 
dirty-coloured  fur.  It  climbs  trees  with 
facility,  and  feeds  on  their  leaves,  getting 
very  fat  and  unwieldy  ;  the  flesh  is  esteemed 
by  the  natives.  The  porcupine,  or  Austra- 
lian hedgehog,  (of  which  there  are  two  spe- 
cies,) serves  for  another  native  dish  ;  as 
well  as  the  wombat— a,  kind  of  animal  some- 
thing between  the  bear  and  the  sloth,  which 
burrows  in  the  ground,  feeding  on  grass  and 
roots,  and  getting  very  fat. 

One  of  Captain  Cook's  sailors,  who  had 
gone  a  short  distance  into  the  forests  of  the 
Australian  coast,  came  back  to  his  com- 
panions in  great  terror,  telling  them  that 
he  had  seen  the  devil,  though  his  alarm  had 
prevented  him  from  making  any  further 
observations  on  "  the  prince  of  darkness" 
than  that  he  had  horns,  and  was  about  as  big 
as  a  one-gallon  keg !  The  creature  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  affright  to  the  honest 
tar  was  a  huge  bat,  of  horribly  ugly  appear- 
ance, and  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  as  "  the  flying 
fox." 

Among  smaller  animals  of  this  continent 
are  the  native  cat,  besides  several  rats  and 
mice,  jerboas,  ant-eaters,  and  a  few  others. 
But  the  most  remarkable  production  of  Aus- 
tralian zoology  is  the  ornithorhynchus,  or 
platypus— a  curious  semi-aquatic  creature* 
Avhich  has  the  body  of  an  otter,  with  a  bill 
like  that  of  a  duck,  and  lays  eggs.  So  per- 
fectly anomalous  in  appearance  is  this  ani- 
mal, that  its  existence  was  long  doubted; 
and  when  a  stuffed  specimen  was  brought 
to  this  country,  it  was  at  first  regarded  by 
a  learned  zoologist  to  whom  it  was  shown 
as  an  attempt  to  impose  on  his  credulity. 
The  platypus  frequents  the  margins  of  creeks 
and  rivers,  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  but  it  is 
only  seen  with  difficulty,  from  the  extreme 
shyness  of  its  habits.  The  natives  spear  and 
trap  them,  and  they  may  be  easily  shot  when 
they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
The  fur  of  the  platypus  is  soft,  and  prettily 
shaded  from  black  to  silver-grey. 

Australia  has  few  beasts  of  prey,  and  none 
of  large  size.  The  most  formidable  is  the 
native  dog  or  dingo,  which  commits  serious 
ravages  upon  the  flocks  of  the  settlers.    This 


animal  closely  resembles  the  Chinese  dog  in 
form  and  appearance,  being  either  of  a  red- 
dish or  dark  grey  colour,  with  shaggy  hair, 
long  and  bushy  tail,  prick  ears,  large  head, 
and  slightly  tapering  nose— in  look  and  size 
not  unlike  a  Scotch  collie.  The  bark  of  the 
dingo  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  a  do- 
mestic dog,  and  rather  resembles  a  howl. 
Two  or  more  of  them  frequently  pursue 
their  prey  in  company.  On  breaking  in 
amongst  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  dingo  occasions 
fearful  havoc,  biting  a  piece  out  of  every 
one  that  he  can  seize,  until  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  his  ferocity.  The  colonists  hunt  the 
dingo,  besides  adopting  other  means  for  the 
destruction  of  so  formidable  a  foe,  and  he  has 
been  altogether  extirpated  from  the  island 
of  Tasmania. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  scarcity  of  animal 
life  in  Australia  is  very  great— more  so  than 
in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
unless  it  be  the  neighbouring  islands  of  New 
Zealand.  The  whole  number  of  native  Aus- 
tralian species  includes  scarcely  more  than 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  total  list  of  known 
mammalia,  and  the  paucity  of  individuals 
is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  limited  num- 
ber of  species.  In  the  interior,  the  traveller 
may  frequently  pass  over  many  hundred 
miles  of  country  without  meeting  with  a 
single  quadruped,  and  almost  without  find- 
ing the  traces  of  a  single  land  animal. 

But  this  scanty  distribution  of  animal 
life  is  in  rapid  process  of  remedy,  and  that 
in  the  most  useful  manner,  by  the  agency 
of  the  white  settler.  All  the  domestic  quad- 
rupeds of  Europe  have  been  successfully 
introduced  into  Australia,  and  horses.oxen, 
sheep — all  utterly  unknown  to  this  southern 
continent  until  near  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury— are  now  reared  in  immense  numbers 
on  its  fertile  and  wide-spread  pasture 
grounds.  Both  the  ox  and  the  horse  have 
here  (as  in  America)  passed  into  a  wild 
state,  by  means  of  a  few  individuals  who 
have  accidentally  strayed  from  the  herds  of 
the  settlers.  Considerable  herds  of  wild 
oxen  are  now  met  with  in  the  interior. 
The  sheep  sometimes  stray  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  pastures  ;  but  their  formidable  foe, 
the  dingo,  will  probably  prevent  their  pass- 
ing into  a  state  of  nature — at  least,  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  Goats  and  pigs  are 
also  numerously  reared  by  the  settlers. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made — though 
hitherto  without  any  important  result — to 
introduce  the  camel  into  Australia ;  and  the 
peculiar  habits  of  that  animal  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  render  it  well  adapted  for 
traversing  the  arid  wastes  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior.  There  are  at  present 
a  few  camels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Phillip. 

Among  the  native  birds  of  Australia,  the 
most  numerous  are  those  of  the  parrot  tribe, 
comprising  paroquets,  cockatoos,  lories, 
and  many  others,  most  of  them  distinguished 
by  the  most  beautiful  plumage.  There  are 
both  black  and  white  cockatoos — two 
species  of  the  former.  The  yellow-crested 
white  cockatoo  is  very  numerous,  and  is  a 
great  pest  to  the  farmer,  ripping  up  ripe 
crops  of  maize  with  his  strong  hooked  beak, 
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and  destroying  much,  more  than  he  eats. 
Many  of  the  parrots  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful;  some  of  them  are  numerously  caught 
in  traps  at  seed-time,  and  are  frequently 
sold  in  the  market  to  be  used  as  food.  The 
parroquets  fly  through  the  woods  in  chirp- 
ing flocks,  alternately  creeping  up  the 
branches  of  the  stately  gum-tree,  or  fluttei'- 
ing  from  bough  to  bough,  with  their  bright 
and  glossy  plumage  glittering  in  the  sun  in 
every  variety  of  hue. 

The  family  of  honey-suckers,  (mellipha- 
gidce.)  which  here  takes  the  place  of  the 
humming  birds  of  America,  is  also  numer- 
ous ;  all  of  these  have  the  tongue  terminat- 
ing in  a  brush-like  bundld  of  very  slender 
filaments,  with  which  they  suck  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  Upon  the  northern  coasts  are 
found  the  beautiful  birds  of  paradise,  of 
similar  species  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
East  Indian  archipelago. 

Of  rapacious  birds,  there  are  eagles,  fal- 
cons, and  hawks,  besides  several  owls.  The 
eagles  are  formidable  birds,  and  a  couple  of 
them  will  sometimes  attack  a  kangaroo 
with  success.  The  ordinary  song-birds  are 
almost  entirely  absent ;  there  are,  indeed, 
some  among  the  native  birds  to  which  the 
names  of  the  thrush,  lark,  and  other  well- 
known  warblers,  are  given  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
melody  is  concerned,  they  are  poor  repre- 
sentatives of  their  European  namesakes. 
The  most  extraordinary  of  all  is  a  large 
species  of  woodpecker,  (Bacelo  gigantea,)  to 
which  the  colonists  give  the  not  inappro- 
priate name  of  the  laughing  jackass  !  This 
bird  is  of  black  and  grey  colour,  with  little 
or  no  tail,  and  a  head  and  beak  enormously 
disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body — 
altogether  a  curiously  ugly  and  strange- 
looking  fellow.  But  his  chaunt — frequently 
kept  up  for  a  lengthened  period — is  the  most 
laughter-provoking  of  sounds.  It  is  impos- 
sible, we  are  told,  to  hear  with  a  grave  face 
the  jocularities  of  this  feathered  jester. 

The  largest  among  the  feathered  tribes  of 
Australia  is  the  emu,  or  cassowary,  a  bird 
of  the  ostrich  kind,  though  of  somewhat 
inferior  size  to  the  African  ostrich.  The 
emu  is  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Australian  continent,  but  is  yearly  be- 
coming scarcer.  This  bird  often  stands 
nearly  as  high  as  a  man,  varying  from 
five  to  seven  feet,  and  is  of  a  dark  grey 
colour ;  it  has  no  wing3,  (or  only  minia- 
ture resemblances  of  them,)  and  is  covered 
with  a  substance  which  is  neither  hair  nor 
feathers,  but  something  between  both.  It 
runs  with  great  flcetness,  easily  outstrip- 
ping a  swift  horse ;  and  is  hunted  with 
dogs  by  the  settlers  in  the  same  way  as  the 
kangaroo.  The  hind  quarters  of  the  emu 
somewhat  resemble  beef,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  taste  ;  but  the  flesh  of  this  bird  is 
rarely  eaten  by  the  whites,  though  the 
natives  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  eggs,  which 
are  of  large  size,  thirteen  inches  long,  are 
good  and  nutritious.  When  several  of  these 
majestic  birds  are  seen  from  a  distance, 
striding  across  the  plain,  they  look  at  first 
view  like  a  party  of  the  native  savages. 

Another  fine  specimen  of  Australian 
ornithology  is  the  native  bustard,  a  bird  of 
large  size — sometimes  weighing  from  15    to 


20  pounds.  Like  the  emu,  this  bird  lives 
chiefly  in  the  open  plains  bordering  on  the 
forests,  and  is  very  shy  of  approach.  The 
bustard  forms  a  tempting  object  to  the 
colonial  sportsman,  and  though  a  powerful 
bird,  and  swift  of  flight,  is  occasionally 
brought  down  by  his  gun.  The  bustard  and 
the  brush-turkey  are  the  only  gallinaceous 
birds  native  to  the  Australian  continent ; 
but  the  various  domestic  poultry  of  other 
regions  have  all  been  introduced,  and  are 
numerously  reared.  There  are  black  swans, 
with  wild  geese  and  ducks  in  great  variety  ; 
the  former,  a  majestic  bird,  of  beautiful 
plumage,  which  is  not  unfrequently  seen 
sailing  in  solitary  majesty  upon  the  sheltered 
bosom  of  some  retired  creek,  or  salt-water 
lagoon,  near  the  sea  beach,  being  in  this 
southern  land  by  no  means  the  "rara  avis" 
described  by  the  poet. 

Snakes  and  other  reptiles  are  numerous 
in  many  parts  of  Australia,  and  especially 
so  in  its  warmer  latitudes.  The  black  snake 
— generally  about  four  feet  in  length — is  the 
one  most  frequently  met  with  ;  there  are 
also  the  brown  snake,  the  diamond  and 
ringed  snakes,  the  hazel  snake,  the  whip 
snake,  and  many  others.  Some  of  them  are 
venomous,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
settlers  are  bitten  by  them.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moreton  Bay  these  and  other 
members  of  the  reptile  world  are  very 
numerous.  The  diamond  snake,  which 
is  sometimes  fourteen  feet  long,  is  com- 
monly eaten  by  the  natives.  The  black 
snake  is  also  a  common  article  of  food  with 
the  natives,  and  it  is  likewise  sometimes 
eaten  by  the  whites.  Mr.  Mackenzie  tells 
lis  that  when  prepared  by  half  broiling  on 
the  fire,  it  is  "  as  white  as  an  eel,  and  as 
tender  as  a  chicken  ! "  There  is  also  the 
deaf  adder  —  a  disgusting  and  dangerous 
creature,  of  most  repulsive  appearance, 
short  and  puffy  in  form.  Lizards  are  numer- 
ous in  every  part  of  Australia,  and  may  be 
seen  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  houses, 
and  basking  in  the  sun  ;  they  are  quite 
harmless,  and  afford  a  ready  meal  for  the 
hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey.  Some  of  the 
guanas — the  larger  members  of  the  lizard 
family  —  occasionally  exceed  four  feet  in 
length,  and  are  of  a  dirty-brown  colour. 
The  guanas  and  lizards  all  become  torpid 
during  the  winter  ;  while  in  this  state  they 
are  picked  up  by  the  natives,  and  eaten 
by  them  in  a  half-roasted  state — their  flesh 
being  accounted  a  great  dainty.  The  frogs 
are  numerous,  and  often  intrude  into  the 
settler's  dwelling.  Scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  other  smaller  members  of  the  reptile 
tribe,  are  also  sufficiently — and  more  than 
sufficiently — numerous. 

A  much  more  really  serious  annoyance  to 
the  settler  in  these  southern  lands  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  insect  life  which  is  so  prolific 
in  Australia,  as  in  all  warm  countries.  The 
mosquitoes  and  flies  constitute,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
These  detestable  items  of  entomology  are  a 
perfect  torment  to  the  settler— leaving  him 
no  peace  either  by  day  or  night,  the  mos- 
quitoes ruthlessly  exacting  their  tribute  of 
blood  from  beneath  his  irritated  and  tor-  | 
turcd  skin.     Fortunately  ,  it  is  chiefly  to 
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new-comers  that  the  bite  of  the  mosquitoes 
is  so  annoying, — rarely  producing  swelling, 
or  other  unpleasant  effects,  on  those  who 
have  become,  by  long  residence,  habituated 
to  it.  Then  there  are  "  lion  ants,"  ugly, 
venomous,  black  creatures,  the  sting  of 
which  is  as  severe  as  that  of  a  wasp  ;  wood- 
ticks,  that  burrow  under  the  skin;  and 
similar  abominations. 

On  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  \ork,  there  are  ant- 
hills of  enormous  size — sometimes  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  ants  which  inhabit 
them  are  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  Eut  this  is 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonized  por- 
tions of  Australia.  The  common  flies  are  a 
more  general  nuisance,  settling  so  thickly 
and  pertinaciously  on  every  article  of  food, 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
swallowing  numbers  of  them  during  the 
progress  of  a  meal.  There  are  native  bees, 
in  shape  like  the  European  bee,  but  of 
smaller  size,  and  stingless.  They  live  in 
hollow  trees,  and  produce  fine  honey  and 
wax,  which  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
natives.  The  domestic  bee  has  been  intro- 
duced, with  full  success. 


The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia — 
the  "  black  fellows,"  as  they  are  termed  by 
the  colonists— belong  to  that  division  of  the 
human  family  which  is  known  by  ethnolo- 
gists as  the  Papuan  or  Austral-Negro  race. 
They  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  branch 
of  the  proper  negro  family,  though  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  African  negro  both 
in  physical  and  moral  attributes. 

The  native  man  of  Australia  is  of  a  dark, 
sooty-brown  complexion,  the  colour  of  the 
skin  varying  in  particular  localities  from  a 
colour  like  that  of  chocolate  to  a  deep 
earthy  black;  with  black  hair,  (generally 
lank  and  coarse,  though  occasionally  soft 
and  curling,  and  in  some  instances  of  a 
woolly  texture,  like  that  of  the  negro,)  and 
a  stature  rather  below  that  of  the  European. 
The  height  of  the  males  generally  ranges 
between  four  and  a  half  and  five  and  a 
half  feet ;  the  head  is  small,  the  trunk  slen- 
der, the  breast  commonly  arched  and  well- 
developed,  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  round- 
ed and  muscular  form,  the  foot  flat,  and 
the  heel  somewhat  protruding.  The  fore- 
head is  low,  the  eyes  large,  far  apart,  and  half 
covered  by  the  upper  lid,  the  iris  being  in- 
variably of  a  deep  brown,  the  pupil  large 
and  of  a  jet  black;  the  nose  broad  and  flat, 
with  thick  lips  and  large  white  teeth,  the 
lower  jaw  being  unusually  short  and  widely 
expanded. 

Measured  by  a  European  standard  of 
taste,  the  aborigines  of  Australia  constitute, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  ugly  race — perhaps 
more  unprepossessing  in  appearance  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  the  human  fa- 
mily ;  yet  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions  to 
be  taken  to  this  judgment,  in  so  far  as  some 
of  the  tribes  are  concerned,  and  especially 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  remained 
most  free  from  the  deteriorative  influence 
of  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The  limbs 
I  of  a  well -formed  Australian  exhibit  con- 


siderable symmetry,  and  a  well-defined 
muscular  development  ;  his  agility  and 
flexibility  of  body,  when  running  or  other- 
wise actively  engaged,  are  advantageously 
displayed;  and,  when  beheld  in  the  posture 
of  striking  or  throwing  his  spear,  his  atti- 
tude leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
manly  grace. 

The  native  people  of  this  continent  are, 
however,  almost  universally  sunk  in  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  condition  of  bar- 
barism, and,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of 
intelligence,  they  have  never  made  any 
effort  to  raise  themselves  above  the  rudest 
condition  of  natural  life. 

In  a  few  cases  the  natives  are  found 
clothed  with  opossum  skins,  or  with  coarse 
matting,  and  construct  temporary  huts  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees ;  but  in 
general  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing. Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
white  settlements  are  now,  however,  com- 
pelled to  wear  a  blanket,  these  articles  being 
distributed  amongst  them  at  certain  seasons 
by  an  agent  of  the  colonial  government. 
They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but  wan- 
der along  the  coasts — or  in  the  interior, 
along  the  creeks  and  rivers — in  search  of 
food ;  each  tribe,  however,  confining  its 
range  within  certain  limits,  and  never  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  between  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

The  food  of  the  native  Australian  is  fre- 
quently (to  our  senses,  at  any  rate,)  of  the 
most  disgusting  description  ;  they  eat  raven- 
ously almost  everything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  including  grubs,  worms,  snakes, 
lizards,  as  well  as  the  entrails  of  animals 
that  have  been  killed  by  the  Europeans,  or, 
indeed,  any  kind  of  refuse.  In  particular, 
there  is  a  large  kind  of  white  worm  or  mag- 
got—about  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
little  finger,  and  somewhat  resembling 
marrow  in  appearance,  as  well  as,  it  is  said, 
in  taste — which  they  grub  up  from  among 
the  roots  and  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
swallow  with  all  the  relish  of  a  professed 
epicure.  This  delicacy  forms  a  never-failing 
article  of  native  food,  and  is  even  occasion- 
ally eaten  by  the  whites  as  well  as  the 
blacks.  When  attainable,  the  kangaroo, 
opossum,  and  various  birds,  also  form  a  por- 
tion of  their  diet ;  together  with,  among  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast,  the  turtle, 
and  the  numerous  small  shell-fish  that 
abound  in  the  salt-water  creeks.  In  fact,  the 
extreme  scantiness,  amongst  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Australia,  of  articles  fit  for  the 
food  of  man,  has  compelled  the  natives  to 
avail  themselves  of  whatever  might  serve 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  makes  it  re- 
quisite for  even  a  few  individuals  to  wander 
over  large  spaces  in  its  search. 

There  are  no  means  of  forming  any  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  number  of  the  native 
population,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  very  in- 
considerable compared  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  country.  The  tribes  appear  to  com- 
prise, in  general,  but  few  individuals — often 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty,  and  rarely  ex- 
ceeding a'hundred  in  number  ;  and  they  are 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  apart.  There  are 
probably  nowhere  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sands within  the  neighbourhood  of  either 
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one  of  the  Avhite  settlements,  and  even 
these  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number. 
The  native  Australian — like  the  Red  Man  of 
the  American  forest,  or  the  islander  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  either  of  those  races — is  fast  passing 
away  from  the  face  of  the  land.  Unlike 
the  native  inhabitant  of  the  New  World,  he 
will  leave  no  memorial  behind  to  tell  of  his 
existence  to  future  generations.  No  temples, 
tombs,  palaces,  sculptured  shrines,  or  co- 
lossal images !  Nothing  but  the  native 
names,  always  descriptive  and  often  highly 
poetical — pity  that  so  few  of  them  have  been 
retained  in  the  nomenclature  of  colonial 
geography  ! — to  tell  that  such  a  race  of  beings 
ever  inhabited  the  "  great  south  land  !  " 
No  records  of  native  warriors  and  con- 
querors—  no  memorials  of  a  past!  The 
history  of  Australia  dates  its  commence- 
ment from  the  time  when  Britain's  exiles 
first  landed  upon  its  shores. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  present  population 
of  Australia  belong  to  the  white  race,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  British  de- 
scent. Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  others  of 
the  colonial  towns,  embrace  a  motley  col- 
lection of  people,  from  various  countries  of 
Europe  (and,  indeed,  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  globe).  But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
colonial  population  own  the  British  Islands 
as  the  land  of  their  parentage,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  being  natives 
either  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  especially  the 
latter.  The  language,  dress,  manners,  and 
usages  of  Britain,  have  been  transplanted 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  our  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  become  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  —  like  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  in  the  western — a  vast  field 
for  the  development  of  those  untiring 
energies  which  characterize  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

The  increase  in  the  colonial  population  of 
Australia  has  been  of  late  wonderfully  rapid, 
a  vast  impulse  having  been  communicated 
to  emigration  thither  by  the  discovery  of  its 
inexhaustible  mineral  wealth.  Gold  has  in 
this  case  been  the  prime  attraction  that  has 
turned  the  stream  of  mankind  towards  the 
shores  of  the  southern  ocean — as,  between 
three  and  four  centuries  since,  it  exerted  a 
like  influence  in  reference  to  the  coasts  of 
the  New  World. 

Prior  to  1788,  when  the  foundations  of 
Sydney  were  laid  by  Governor  Phillip  and 
his  convict-charge,  Australia  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  white  resident  throughout  its 
vast  expanse.  During  the  thirty  years  that 
immediately  succeeded  the  formation  of  the 
first  settlement,  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion was  slow,  and  the  emigrants  thither 
consisted  chiefly  of  convicts.  In  1810,  the 
whole  population  of  New  South  Wales — 
then,  and  for  long  after,  the  only  colony 
formed  on  the  Australian  continent — con- 
sisted of  fewer  than  8300  persons.  In  1821, 
they  had  increased  to  nearly  30,000,  and 
within  the  ensuing  twelve  years  to  leather 
more  than  double  that  number — the  census 
taken  in  1833  showing  a  return  of  60,794 
persons.  At  the  latter  period,  no  fewer 
than  two-fifths  of  the  population  consisted 


of  convicts  in  actual  bondage,  and  half  of 
the  remaining  number  were  liberated  con- 
victs. The  practice  of  sending  convicts  from 
Britain  to  New  South  Wales  did  not  wholly 
cease  until  1840. 

In  1851,  the  entire  white  population  of 
the  colonies  on  the  Australian  continent 
amounted  to  336,000  persons.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  gold  of  Australia  was  first 
discovered,  and  that  the  "  diggings  "  became 
in  consequence  so  potent  a  source  of  at- 
traction. Emigration  to  this  southern  El 
Dorado  has  progressed  with  marvellous 
rapidity  since,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
colonial  population  of  Australia  is  probably 
little  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million. 


Topography.— The  mainland  of  Australia 
comprehends  four  distinct  colonies — New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia.  New  South  Wales — the 
first  settlement  in  this  distant  region— was 
established  in  1788,  and  was  inclusive,  until 
1850,  of  the  present  colony  of  Victoria, 
formerly  the  district  of  Port  Phillip.  South 
Australia  was  first  settled  in  1836  :  Western 
Australia,  or  the  Swan  River  Settlement, 
seven  years  previously,  in  1829. 


1.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Prom  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
it  stretches  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the 
line  of  the  141st  meridian,  which  divides  it 
from  the  province  of  South  Australia.  The 
line  of  the  30th  parallel  was  defined,  by  Act 
of  the  Imperial  parliament,  (in  1850,)  as  its 
northern  frontier;  but  the  extensive  tract 
of  country  which  forms  the  Moreton  Bay 
district,  to  the  northward  of  that  line,  is  at 
present  comprehended  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  The  southern  boundary 
is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe, 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nent, to  the  nearest  source  of  the  river 
Murray,  and  thence  along  the  course  of 
that  river  to  the  meridian  of  141°.  The  area 
embraced  within  its  proper  limits  is  up- 
wards of  250,000  square  miles,  forming  a 
square  and  compact  mass  of  territory,  with 
a  maritime  frontier  upon  its  eastern  side. 

Between  the  26th  parallel  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Howe,  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  embraces  a  range  of  about 
nine  hundred  miles,  the  greater  portion 
broken  by  inlets  of  various  magnitude- 
many  of  them  forming  safe  and  excellent 
harbours — and  throughout  which  are  the 
mouths  of  numerous  rivers  that  pour  their 
waters  into  the  immense  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Many  portions  of  the  coast 
are  iron-bound — formed,  that  is,  by  high 
cliffs ;  and  the  entrances  of  the  different 
harbours  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  so 
as  to  only  become  visible  when  a  vessel 
nears  the  land.  Viewed  from  its  maritime 
frontier,  New  South  Wales  exhibits  an  as- 
pect which  is  wanting  neither  in  interest 
nor  variety.  The  foreground  of  the  picture  is  I 
composed  of  an  undulating  country,  for  the  I 
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most  part  richly  wooded,  and  rising  to  the 
westward  until  it  forms  a  kind  of  centre 
region  of  verdant  and  round-topped  hills 
and  ridges,  promiscuously  grouped  together; 
while  in  the  back-ground  there  is  seen  a 
distant  range  of  high  land  which  stretches 
along  the  horizon,  and  is  broken  at  intervals 
by  peaks  of  striking  shape  and  conspicuous 
elevation. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  inlets  on  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  Moreton  Bay — 
an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  lying  between 
the  parallels  of  27°  and  28°,  and  divided  from 
the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  two  long 
and  narrow  islands.  To  the  more  northern 
of  these  the  name  of  Moreton  Island  has 
•been  given  ;  the  southern  is  called  Strad- 
broke  Island.  Moreton  Bay  receives  numer- 
ous rivers,  (the  two  most  considerable  of 
which  are  the  Brisbane  and  the  Logan,) 
and  is  the  outlet  for  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  which  is  now  in  rapid  process  of 
being  filled  by  an  industrious  population, 
and  is  likely  to  become,  at  no  distant 
period,  a  distinct  and  important  colony. 
Between  Moreton  Bay  and  Port  Jackson  a 
constant  communication  is  maintained  by 
steam-boats. 

A  short  distance  to  the  southward  of 
Moreton  Bay  is  Point  Danger,  and,  still 
further  south,  Cape  Byron — the  most  eastern 
point  of  the  Australian  continent.  Cape 
Byron  is  in  latitude  28°  36'  south.  Sixty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Byron  is  Shoal  Bay,  an 
estuary  into  which  the  Clarence  river 
discharges  its  waters.  Near  the  coast  to 
the  southward  are  the  Solitary  Islands 
— a  group  of  rocks  frequented  only  by 
seals,  and  formerly  much  visited  by  the 
hardy  boatmen  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  these  animals. 
At  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  degree 
beyond  is  Trial  Bay,  into  which  the  river 
M'Leay  falls.  Trial  Bay  is  the  outlet  of  a 
fine  pastoral  tract  to  which  the  name  of 
New  England  has  been  given.  The  mouth 
of  the  M'Leay  is  in  30°  50'  south  latitude. 

Port  Macquarie,  the  inlet  next  in  succes- 
sion, (lat.  31°  21'  south,)  is  a  considerable 
harbour,  into  which  the  river  Hastings 
falls.  It  forms  the  outlet  for  an  extensive 
and  fertile  region,  occupied  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony. 
Port  Macquarie  lies  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  north-eastward  of  Sydney.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  southward  of  Port 
Macquarie  the  coast  is  lined  by  extensive 
lagoons,  most  of  which  communicate  with 
the  sea,  but  are  only  capable  of  use  for 
boat-navigation  :  no  inlet  of  any  magnitude 
occurs  until  Port  Stephens  is  reached,  in 
latitude  32°  43'  south. 

Port  Stephens  is  an  extensive  estuary, 
fifteen  miles  long,  but  less  than  a  quarter  of 
those  dimensions  in  width,  and  entered  by 
a  narrow  channel  of  half  a  mile  across.  It 
forms  a  fine  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is 
much  impeded  by  sand-banks. 

Port  Stephens  is  only  100  miles  distant 
from  Sydney.  Between  the  two  are  the  in- 
lets of  Port  Hunter  and  Broken  Bay.  The 
former  (80  miles  to  the  northward  of  Syd- 
ney) receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Hunter, 
and  constitutes  the  outlet  for  a  rich  and 


extensive  tract  of  country.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  coal-trade  of  the  colony— ex- 
tensive workings  of  coal  being  carried  on 
immediately  round  the  port  and  for  some 
distance  up  the  "banks  of  the  river.  The 
flourishing  port  of  Newcastle  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  southern  side. 

Broken  Bay  (lat.  33°  35°)  is  only  a  short 
distance  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson. 
The  name  correctly  describes  its  irregular 
shape,  stretching  far  into  the  land,  and 
broken  by  numerous  projecting  headlands 
upon  either  side.  The  southern  headland 
at  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  visible  from 
the  Sydney  lighthouse.  The  Hawkesbury 
river  enters  the  upper  extremity  of  Broken 
Bay,  which  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  easterly  winds  to  constitute  a 
safe  place  of  resort  for  shipping. 

Port  Jackson,  upon  the  southern  shore  cf 
which  the  metropolis  of  Australia— Sydney 
—is  situated,  is  in  latitude  33°  51'  S.  This 
fine  estuary— the  most  magn  ificent  of  natural 
harbours— merits  a  more  detailed  notice. 
Immediately  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Sydney  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is 
iron-bound,  presenting  to  view  an  apparent- 
ly unbroken  line  of  high  and  precipitous 
cliffs  of  sandstone,  against  which  the  huge 
waves  of  the  Pacific  perpetually  break.  It 
is  only  when  a  vessel  ncars  the  shore  that 
the  opening  of  Port  Jackson  becomes  visible 
— an  opening  upon  either  side  of  which  the 
cliffs  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
suddenly  and  forcibly  rent  asunder  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  Between  the 
heads,  (as  the  cliffs  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  are  called,)  the  breadth  of  the  en- 
trance does  not  exceed  a  mile,  and  to  the 
spectator  appears  considerably  less.  On 
entering  the  harbour  a  scene  of  almost  ma- 
gical beauty  and  variety  bursts  upon  the 
sight.  The  shores  of  Port  Jackson  seem 
as  though  they  enclosed  a  large  lake,  which 
stretches  far  to  the  westward,  with  numer- 
ous receding  inlets  upon  its  northern  and 
southern  sides. 

Botany  Bay— originally  the  destined  seat 
of  the  New  South  Wales  settlement,  and 
the  name  of  which  hence  continued  long  to 
be  that  by  which  the  entire  colony  was 
familiarly  known — is  only  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Port  Jackson.  But  its  shores, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  po- 
pulous city,  are  still  almost  as  untenanted 
as  when  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook  and 
his  fellow-voyager,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose 
botanical  tastes  found  there  so  much  grati- 
fication. Immediately  to  the  south  of  Botany 
Bay  is  Port  Hacking,  a  small  and  beautiful 
harbour,  accessible  only  to  the  smaller  class 
of  vessels.  Thence  to  the  southward,  there 
is  no  important  inlet  before  reaching  Jervis 
Bay,  (lat.  35°  6'  S.,)  a  fine  harbour  with  an 
entrance  of  two  miles  across,  and  stretching 
about  twelve  miles  inland.  Jervis  Bay  forms 
a  commodious  port,  easy  of  access ;  the 
river  Shoalhaven  enters  the  sea  a  few  miles 
to  the  northward. 

Bateman  Bay,  fifty  miles  further  to  the 
south,  (lat.  35°  44',)  is  a  small  estuary  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Burdo,  or  Clyde. 
At  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles  beyond  is 
Twofold  Bay,  (lat.  37°  5',)  which  is  more  fre- 
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quented  than  any  other  harbour  on  the  east 
coast  to  the  southward  of  Port  Jackson. 
Twofold  Bay  is  the  outlet  of  an  extensive 
tract  called  Moneroo  Plains,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable port  for  the  shipment  of  stock  to 
New  Zealand.  It  also  possesses  whaling 
establishments  of  some  magnitude.  Cape 
Howe,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  and  the  extreme  limit  of 
New  South  Wales  in  a  southerly  direction, 
is  30  miles  beyond.  At  this  point  the  coast 
tends  to  the  south-westward,  and  forms 
part  of  the  maritime  frontier  of  Victoria. 

The  great  feature  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  New  South  "Wales  is  the  chain  of 
high  ground  stretching  through  the  country 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  to  dif- 
ferent portions  of  which  the  colonists  hare 
given  the  names  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
Liverpool  Range,  the  Australian  Alps,  and 
other  appellations.  This  prolonged  range  of 
heights  belongs  to  the  extensive  cordillera 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  page  (822). 

About  the  latitude  of  30°  south,  the  divid- 
ing high  ground  assumes  the  character  of  a 
mountain-chain,  crowned  with  granite  and 
porphyritic  crests — in  some  places  peaked 
or  needle-shaped  in  appearance,  in  others 
exhibiting  a  flattened  figure.  Upon  either 
side,  the  country  here  exhibits  a  sloping 
surface,  with  numerous  spurs  both  to  the 
eastward  and  westward  of  the  chain — the 
whole  tract  being  deeply  furrowed  with  val- 
leys and  ravines.  The  Liverpool  Range, 
upon  the  northern  border  of  the  Hunter's 
River  district,  lies  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west,  and  is  crowned  by  several 
peaks  of  greenstone,  which  rear  their  naked, 
conical,  and  distorted  tops  to  the  elevation 
of  4700  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  summits 
of  Mount  Oxley  and  Mount  M' Arthur,  the 
eye  ranges  over  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  most  varied  description, 
blending  into  the  high  ground  of  the  Liver- 
pool Plains  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Hunter  on  the  other. 
Resuming  its  southerly  course,  and  forming, 
as  it  advances,  a  succession  of  high  granitic 
peaks,  the  main  range  throws  off  to  the 
eastward,  between  the  parallels  of  33°  and 
34°,  an  extensive  basaltic  spur,  which  ra- 
mifies into  the  sandstone  region  of  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

The  Blue  Mountains  are  difficult  even  to 
approach,  and  still  more  so  to  explore. 
Between  the  ranges  lie  yawning  chasms, 
deep  winding  gorges,  and  frightful  preci- 
pices. "  Narrow,  gloomy,  and.  profound, 
(says  Count  Strzelecki,)  these  stupendous 
rents  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  are  enclosed 
between  gigantic  walls  of  a  sandstone  rock, 
sometimes  receding  from — sometimes  fright- 
fully overhanging — the  dark  bed  of  the 
ravine,  with  its  black  and  silent  eddies,  or 
its  foaming  torrents  of  water." 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains overhangs  the  valleys  of  the  Nepean 
and  Hawkesbury  rivers,  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  which  rise  amongst  their  deep 
recesses.  One  of  these — the  river  Clwyd— 
flows  through  a  beautiful  and  smiling  valley, 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  the  mountain-re- 
gion. The  summit  of  Mount  York— to  the 
eastward  of  the  Clwyd  — is  3440  feet  above 


the  sea.  Mount  Victoria,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  valley,  and  over  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  great  western  road  is  car- 
ried, is  of  nearly  equal  elevation. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  advanced 
group  of  the  Blue  Mountains  branches  off 
(about  lat.  33°  30')  the  dividing  ridge  pur- 
sues its  southerly  course — gradually  bend- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  south-westwai-d, 
and  throwing  off,  as  it  advances,  various 
subordinate  spurs  and  ridges.  One  of  these, 
which  leaves  the  main  chain  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  the  34th  parallel,  runs  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  forms  the  ba- 
saltic group  of  Canobolas,  4610  feet  above 
the  sea.  Between  the  Canobolas  and  the 
Blue  Mountains  there  intervenes  the  valley 
of  the  river  Macquarie,  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  the  town  of  Bathurst  is 
situated.  In  its  progress  southward  the 
main  chain  assumes  great  variety  of  aspect ; 
in  some  places  smooth  and  round,  and  less 
intersected  by  ravines,  and  in  others  rising 
in  elevation,  and  exhibiting  bolder  features. 
Its  greenstone  and  sienitic  crest  bears  at 
times  the  appearance  of  an  Alpine  table- 
land ;  while  in  some  localities  it  breaks  into 
sharp-edged  and  dentiform  summits,  capped 
here  and  there  with  snow,  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  This  high  and  broken  country 
extends  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  of 
the  river  Shoalhaven,  stretching  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast 
about  Jervis  Bay. 

Further  to  the  west,  about  the  source  of 
the  rivers  Murrumbidgee,  Murray,  and  their 
tributaries,  the  country  exhibits  still  bolder 
features,  forming  clusters  of  broken  peaks, 
and  steep,  wall-like  ridges,  which  form  the 
outwork  of  the  high  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Australian  Alps— the  Warra- 
gong  of  native  geography.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  summits  of  the  Australian  Alps 
is  Mount  Koskiusko,  a  craggy  cone  of  sienite, 
the  view  from  which  ranges  over  an  area  of 
7000  squai'e  miles.  Beneath,  looking  from 
the  verge  of  the  cone  almost  perpendicularly 
downward,  the  eye  plunges  into  a  fearful 
gorge  three  thousand  feet  deep,  in  the  bed 
of  which  the  sources  of  the  Murray  gather 
their  contents,  and  roll  their  united  waters 
to  the  west. 

Mount  Koskiusko  stands  near  the  border 
line  between  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  but  within  the  former 
province.  The  snowy  chain  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alps  thence  resumes  its  south-westerly 
course,  covering  with  its  ramifications  great 
part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  province  of 
Victoria,  but  gradually  subsiding  to  the 
southward  as  it  approaches  the  shores  of 
Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port.  A  portion 
of  the  chain,  however,  extends  in  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  heights  to  the  ex-  ; 
tremity  of  Cape  Wilson,  (the  southern- 
most point  of  Australia,)  and,  after  sinking 
for  a  time  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
re-appears  in  the  numerous  granitic  islands 
of  Bass's  Strait,  and  in  the  peaked  and  ser- 
iated mountains  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Throughout  the  extended  range  of  high 
land  which  has  thus  been  traced,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  800  miles, — from  about  the 
latitude  of  30°  southward  to  the  promontory 
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of  Cape  Wilson, — the  same  geological  and 
mineral  features  prevail.  All  the  higher 
masses  consist  of  crystalline  and  unstratified 
rocks,  amongst  which  granite,  sienite,  and 
quartz,  predominate.  Intermingled  with 
these  crystalline  rocks  there  occur  in  a  few 
places  mica-schists,  together  with  various 
other  rocks  which  possess  a  slaty  texture, 
and  exhibit  marks  of  stratification.  But 
the  crystalline  rocks  rise  everywhere  to  a 
higher  level  than  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions, and  extend  over  a  considerable 
breadth  of  the  chain  on  either  side,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
It  is  the  portions  of  Australia  traversed 
by  this  prolonged  range  of  high  ground, 
and  chiefly  the  valleys  watered  by  moun- 
tain-torrents that  descend  from  its  rug- 
ged slopes,  that  constitute  the  gold-fields  of 
the  colony ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  precious  metal  occurs,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  through  its  whole  extent. 
Sandstone  rocks  occur  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  both  among 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  elsewhere  :  lime- 
stone is  rarely  found,  and  in  many  districts, 
as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Syd- 
ney, is  altogether  wanting. 

Besides  gold,  the  mineral  produce  of  New 
South  Wales  includes  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
coal,  the  three  former  of  which  are  known 
to  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  mountain- 
region.  The  coal  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Hunter,  and  embraces 
several  varieties  of  this  valuable  mineral, 
some  of  which  are  very  extensively  worked 
— both  for  use  in  the  colony  and  for  ship- 
ment to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Some 
parts  of  New  South  Wales  contain  ex- 
tremely beautiful  marbles,  very  valuable  for 
statuary  and  other  ornamental  purposes  ; 
as  on  the  Wollondilly,  (a  tributary  of  the 
upper  Nepean,  to  the  south-westward  of 
Sydney,)  where  the  rock  is  as  closely-grained 
and  as  white  as  the  Carrara  marble  ;  and  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Shoalhaven  Valley, 
where  the  stone  is  a  jet  black  traversed  by 
veins  of  white  calcareous  spar.  To  the 
southward  of  Wellington  Valley  (within 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Macquarie  and  its 
tributaries)  there  are  also  innumerable 
varieties  of  finely  variegated  marble,  the 
caves  that  occur  amongst  which  possess  the 
highest  interest  for  the  geologist.  (Strze- 
lecki.) 

Rivers. — The  great  defect  of  New  South 
Wales  is  its  deficiency  of  water.  If  its 
rivers  were  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  pro- 
portioned to  its  other  natural  features,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
favoured  countries  of  the  globe  ;  but  their 
supply  of  water  is  often  precarious,  and 
many  of  them  are  almost  lost  during  the 
prevalence  of  dry  weather.  The  coast  dis- 
trict is,  in  general,  better  watered  than  the 
wide  plains  of  the  interior,  and  contains 
many  streams  which  admit  of  steam-navi- 
gation, for  some  distance  above  their 
mouths,  throughout  the  year. 

The  river  Hawkesbury,  which  flows  into 
Broken  Bay,  (to  the  northward  of  Sydney,) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  among  the 
coast  streams,  and  along  its  banks  are  some 
fine  tracts  of  arable  land,  among  the  most 


fertile  and  best  cultivated  in  the  colony. 
The  Hawkesbury  draws  its  waters  princi- 
pally from  the  high  tract  of  the  Blue 
Mountains:  in  its  upper  course  it  has  the 
name  of  Nepean  river,  and  receives  the 
stream  of  the  Wollondilly.  The  Hawkes- 
bury flows  in  its  upper  portion  through  a 
champaign  country,  on  which  its  own  suc- 
cessive inundations  have  gradually  de- 
posited many  feet  of  the  richest  alluvial 
soil.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  mountain- 
ridges  on  either  side  approach  close  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  or  only  leave  a  narrow 
patch  of  alluvial  soil  on  the  one  side,  while 
the  river  sweeps  immediately  below  the 
base  of  the  opposite  rock.  The  town  of 
Windsor,  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  is  on  the 
Hawkesbury,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles 
above  its  mouth.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  for  a  distance 
of  four  miles  above  Windsor. 

The  river  Hunter,  further  to  the  north- 
ward, waters  one  of  the  finest  districts  in 
the  colony.  It  draws  its  waters  chiefly  from 
the  southern  flanks  of  the  Liverpool  Range, 
and  is  joined  by  several  tributaries  on  its 
way  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  after  a 
course  of  about  200  miles.  The  river  Goul- 
burn,  which  flows  from  a  more  western  part 
of  the  same  region,  joins  its  upper  course; 
neai*er  the  sea  it  receives  the  streams  to  which 
the  names  of  Patterson  and  William  rivers 
have  been  given,  although  both  of  them  (as 
well  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Hunter) 
possess  native  names  of  more  euphonious 
character,  and  well  deserving  of  preserv- 
ation. The  native  appellation  of  the  river 
Hunter  is  the  Coquun  ;  the  Patterson  of 
colonial  maps  possesses  the  native  name 
of  Yimmang,  and  William  river  that  of 
Dooribang. 

The  flourishing  town  of  Maitland  lies 
about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Hunter's  river.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  possesses  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  colonial  tobacco.  Steam-boats 
ascend  the  river  to  this  point,  and  maintain 
daily  communication  with  the  southern 
metropolis. 

Further  to  the  northward,  the  rivers 
Manning,  Hastings,  M'Leay ,  Clarence,  Rich- 
mond, Logan,  and  Brisbane,  succeed  one 
another  along  the  coast,  and  flow  through 
districts  which  are  in  rapid  process  of  oc- 
cupation by  the  cultivator,  and  are  fast  be- 
coming rich  in  the  varied  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  With  the  approach  to 
the  warm  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay,  into 
which  the  two  last-named  rivers  fall,  a 
climate  and  scenery  of  more  tropical  cha- 
racter become  manifest.  Palms  flourish  in 
this  district,  the  pine-apple  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  the  open  air,  and  the  banana  offers 
its  rich  clusters  of  fruit  ;  while  the  cotton- 
plant  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  an 
extent  which  may  perhaps,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  render  the  manufacturers  of 
southern  Lancashire  as  deeply  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  as 
their  wool-consuming  brethren  of  the  West 
Riding  already  are.  But  the  Moreton  Bay 
settlers  are  not  without  the  usual  draw- 
backs incident  to  countries  bordering  on  the 
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tropics.  On  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  and 
its  tributary  streams,  snakes,  mosquitoes, 
marsh-leeches,  stinging-ants,  and  other  ob- 
noxious creatures  of  the  animal  world,  are 
more  than  usually  abundant,  and  the  waters 
of  the  river,  towards  its  mouth,  are  infested 
by  sharks. 

Of  the  climate  and  agriculture  of  New 
South  Wales  we  have  already  spoken  (pages 
824—830).  Besides  the  various  productions 
of  the  soil  to  which  reference  has  been 
elsewhere  made,  there  are  found  in  the 
gardens  of  New  South  Wales  such  fruits  as 
the  orange,  fig,  peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry, 
grape,  nectarine,  and  many  others  ;  while 
among  the  vegetables  are  enumerated  the 
carrot,  parsnep,  turnip,  cauliflower,  aspara- 
gus, broccoli, onion, cabbage, and  potato,  to- 
gether with  the  melon,  cucumber,  and  green 
peas,  which  latter  may  be  had  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  season.  The  English 
settler  may  therefore,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  his  table  supplied  with  the  luxuries  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  at  home,  as 
well  as  with  a  vast  number  that  are  foreign 
to  the  English  soil.  Apples,  gooseberries, 
and  currants,  do  not  flourish  in  continental 
Australia,  the  soil  of  which  is  too  dry,  and 
the  air  too  hot,  for  their  growth :  they  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  the  cooler  atmospheres  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand. 

The  orchards  and  orangeries  of  New  South 
Wales  are  truly  magnificent,  especially  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
shores  of  which  are  in  many  places  lined 
with  groves  of  orange  trees,  covered  with 
the  richest  fruit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  dozen  of 
oranges  to  be  produced  in  a  single  season 
from  the  plantations  of  an  individual  settler. 
The  orange  trees  are  planted  in  long  double 
rows,  with  an  avenue  between ;  and  the 
view  along  the  avenue,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  dark  green  foliage  of  trees  con- 
trasts beautifully  with  the  bright  yellow 
fruit  with  which  the  branches  are  laden,  can 
scarcely  fail  (says  Dr.  Lang)  to  remind  the 
classical  scholar  of  the  fabled  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides. 

The  fig  and  peach  are  equally  abundant, 
both  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  adjacent 
Australian  provinces.  Vast  numbers  of 
peaches  are  annually  thrown  aside  as  food 
for  the  pigs,  and  a  basket  load  of  them  may 
during  the  season  be  procured  in  the  Sydney 
markets  for  a  few  pence. 

The  eastward  portion  of  New  South  Wales 
has  been  divided  into  forty-six  counties, 
which  embrace,  however,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  area  of  the  colony.  Be- 
yond the  "settled"  districts,  (which  include 
upwards  of  20,000,000  acres,  or  about  35,500 
square  miles,)  the  squatters  have  extended 
their  sheep  and  cattle  runs  over  fully  a 
hundred  million  of  acres.  The  metropolitan 
county,  which  comprehends  the  beautiful 
and  varied  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  bears  the 
name  of  Cumberland.  It  is  upon  the  south- 
ern side  of  Port  Jackson  that  Sydney— the 
capital  of  the  colony — is  situated. 

The  situation  of  Sydney  is  well  suited  for 

1  A  corruption  of  the  native  Wala-Mala ;  that 

is,  "  the  place  of  tombs,"  from  its  having  been  a 


commerce.  Port  Jackson,  upon  the  pro- 
jecting headlands  of  which  the  city  is  built, 
is  the  most  magnificent  of  natural  harbours. 
The  main  body  of  the  town  lies  between  two 
of  the  numerous  arms  of  Port  Jackson, 
known  as  Darling  Harbour  and  Wooloo- 
mooloo  Bay.l  The  former  is  on  its  western 
side,  the  latter  to  the  eastward.  Sydney  Cove, 
another  and  smaller  inlet,  indents  the  north- 
ern and  older  portion  of  the  city,  midway  be- 
tween  the  two  estuaries  named  above.  From 
the  ground  comprehended  between  Darling 
Harbour  and  Wooloomooloo  Bay,  this  me- 
tropolis of  southern  lands  spreads  its  arms 
around,  and  the  suburban  residences  of  its 
citizens  occupy  the  picturesque  eminences 
that  everywhere  border  the  shores  of  Port 
Jackson. 

There  is  not  a  more  thoroughly  English 
town  on  the  face  of  the  globe — not  even  in 
England  itself  —  than  the  Australian  me- 
tropolis. Sydney  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
novel  and  exotic  aspect  which  belongs  to 
foreign  capitals.  The  emigrant  thither  from 
the  shores  of  Britain  steps  upon  its  crowded 
wharves  after  a  voyage  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand miles,  and  hears  his  mother-tongue 
spoken  on  all  sides  around  him:  in  the 
busy  life  of  its  streets  he  gazes  upon  scenes 
exactly  similar  to  those  that  are  daily  ob- 
servable in  the  highways  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  or  Manchester.  The 
pleasant  sea-breezes  blow  freshly  from  the 
adjoining  waters.  "Were  it  not  (says 
Colonel  Mundy)  for  an  occasional  orange- 
tree  in  full  bloom  or  fruit,  in  the  back-yard 
of  some  of  the  older  cottages,  or  a  flock  of 
little  green  parrots  whistling  as  they  alight 
for  a  moment  on  a  house-top,  one  might 
fancy  himself  at  Brighton  or  Plymouth."- 

There  is  abundance  of  fine  sandstone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  as  the  majority  of  its 
public  buildings  testify.  Many  of  these  con- 
stitute highly  creditable  displays  of  archi- 
tectural skill,  and  the  newer  portions  of  the 
town  are  well  laid  out,  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  older  quarters,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  are  narrow, 
crowded,  and  dirty,  like  the  smaller  sea- 
port towns  in  our  own  country. 

The  chief  thoroughfare  of  Sydney — George 
Street — extends  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  parallel  to  the  shore  of  Dar- 
ling Harbour.  Its  fine  display  of  shops, 
many  of  them  rivalling  those  even  of  the 
British  metropolis  in  style  and  display  of 
goods,  forcibly  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
stranger.  At  the  back  of  George  Street  is 
the  quarter  known  as  "  the  Rocks  " — the 
St.  Giles's  of  Sydney,  and  the  resort  of  that 
numerous  section  of  its  population  whose 
distinguishing  attributes  are  of  more  than 
questionable  character.  The  rogues  of  every 
description  that  belonged  to  the  mother- 
country  have  not  been  transported — during 
a  term  of  more  than  half  a  century — to  the 
Australian  metropolis  without  its  bearing 
pretty  abundant  evidence  of  their  tend- 
encies, nor  without  carrying  with  them  a 
moral  taint  which  it  will  be  a  work  of  time 
(even  under  the  present  discontinuance  of 
transportation)  to  get  rid  of.  But  the  police 
former  burial-place  of  the  blacks. 

2  "  Our  Antipodes."    (London,  1853.) 
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of  Sydney  is  good,  and  both  life  and  pro- 
perty are  as  safe  in  the  metropolis  of  New 
South  Wales  as  in  other  large  towns. 

The  streets  of  the  Australian  capital  are 
crowded  with  vehicles  of  every  description 
— many  of  them  equipages  of  the  gayest 
kind,  in  which  the  wealthier  classes  enjoy 
their  drive,  during  the  cool  hours  of  the 
evening,  towards  the  "South  Head,"  (as 
the  headland  that  stands  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  Port  Jackson  is  termed,)  or  in 
other  places  of  fashionable  resort.  An  ex- 
tensive enclosure  called  "  the  Domain," 
with  the  adjoining  Botanic  Garden,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  towards  the  shores 
of  Port  Jackson  and  "Wooloomooloo  Hay, 
forms  deservedly  a  scene  of  attraction  to  the 
population  of  this  southern  metropolis. 

Sydney  was  founded  in  1788,  so  that  it  is 
not  yet  three-quarters  of  a  century  old.  In 
1851,  its  population  was  above  60,000,  and 
in  1855  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000 
— bearing  an  unusually  large  proportion  to 
that  of  the  entire  colony. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney,  for  many  miles  inland,  is 
sandy,  barren,  and  of  dreary  aspect.  A  short 
distance  to  the  southward  are  the  Surrey 
Hills,  covered  with  white  drift  sand,  which 
is  plentifully  distributed  on  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  soil.  Hut  along  the  shores 
of  Port  Jackson  a  more  varied  scenery  is 
found,  and  the  drive  to  Paramatta — a  small 
town  situated  at  the  head  of  that  estuary, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Sydney — is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  Paramatta  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  the  Australian  metropolis,  and 
constant  communication  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  places,  both  by  land  and 
water. 

Among  other  towns  in  the  colony,  some 
of  the  principal  are  Liverpool,  twenty  miles 
to  the  west  by  south  of  Sydney ,  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  that  falls  into  Botany  Bay  ; 
Carnpbcltotvn,  at  a  further  distance  to  the 
south-west,  on  the  river  Hawkesbury ; 
Goulbum,  in  the  district  of  Argyle, upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Sydney ;  with  Newcastle  and  Maitland,  in 
the  Hunter's  River  district.  All  of  these, 
besides  many  of  smaller  size,  are  situated 
within  the  coast  district  of  New  South 
"Wales,  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  dividing 
range  of  mountains. 

The  district  of  Illawara,  adjoining  the 
coast,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Sydney,  is  a  fertile  agricultural  tract, 
but  suffers  from  the  want  of  good  land 
communication  with  the  capital.  It  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  farm  produce, 
including  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  poul- 
try, some  of  which  is  supplied  to  the  Syd- 
ney markets.  The  only  town  —  or  rather 
village  —  which  it  contains  is  Wollongong, 
a  small  place,  with  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
hundred  inhabitants. 

The  most  considerable  town  in  the  inland 
division  of  the  colony,  or  to  the  westward 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  Bathurst,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Macquarie,  at 
a  direct  distance  from  Sydney  of  100  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  west-north-west.  Bath- 
urst was  until  lately  only  a  small  place, 


with  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants;  but 
it  has  become  the  centre  of  the  gold-mining 
operations  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has 
probably  increased  considerably  in  popula- 
tion. The  communication  between  Bathurst 
and  the  capital  is  maintained  by  means  of  a 
magnificent  road  across  the  Blue  Mountains, 
the  greatest  engineering  work  of  the  colony, 
and  one  of  which  it  may  justly  be  proud. 


2.   VICTORIA. 


Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  colony  of 
Victoria  —  formerly  the  province  of  Port 
Phillip — was  until  1860  a  portion  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  embraces  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Australian  continent,  includ- 
ing an  extensive  and  varied  line  of  coast. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Victoria  extends 
from  Cape  Howe  westward  to  the  longitude 
of  141°,  comprising  a  coast  line  of  nearly 
700  miles  in  length.  Its  inland  boundaries 
are  formed  by  the  course  of  the  river  Mur- 
ray, and  the  line  of  the  141st  meridian,  which 
divide  it  respectively  from  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  The 
area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  98,000 
square  miles,  within  which  is  found  a  larger 
proportion  of  fertile  and  available  soil  than 
in  any  other  known  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent. 

From  Cape  Howe,  the  Australian  coast 
trends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles,  towards  the 
high  promontory  of  Cape  Wilson,  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  mainland,  A  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Cape  Wilson  is 
Corner  Inlet,  upon  the  shore  of  which  is 
the  settlement  of  Alberton,  the  chief  out- 
port  for  the  fine  pastoral  district  of  Gipps's 
Land,  as  the  adjoining  tract  of  country  is 
called.  Beyond  Cape  Wilson,  the  coast  as- 
sumes a  north-westerly,  and  afterwards  a 
westerly,  direction.  Between  eighty  and 
ninety  miles  beyond  the  cape  is  Western 
Port — an  inlet  of  some  magnitude,  with  a 
long  and  narrow  island  fronting  it  to  sea- 
ward ;  and  a  short  distance  further  the  mag- 
nificent land-locked  bay  of  Port  Phillip — 
whence  the  original  name  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory was  derived. 

Port  Phillip  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage of  a  mile  and  a-half  across,  and  bounded 
on  either  hand  by  Points  Nepean  and  Lons- 
dale—  "the  Heads,"  as  they  are  locally 
termed ;  immediately  beyond,  it  expands  into 
a  capacious  and  securely-sheltered  basin, 
which  measures  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
across  in  either  direction,  and  in  which 
ships  may  at  all  times  ride  in  perfect  safety. 
At  its  northern  extremity  is  the  narrower 
recess  of  Hobson's  Bay,  the  harbour  of  Mel- 
bourne. 

Port  Phillip  resembles  in  appearance  an 
immense  lake  rather  than  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  landscape  of  singular 
variety  and  beauty.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  coast  is  for  some  distance  fronted  by 
hills  ;  but  these  give  place,  towards  the  up- 
per part  of  the  harbour,  to  a  more  undulat- 
ing and  softer  scenery.  On  the  west  (or 
rather  south-west)  is  a  considerable  arm 
of  the  bay  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Gee- 
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long,  and  penetrates  to  some  distance  within 
the  mainland. 

Cape  Otway — a  bold  headland,  which  rises 
majestically  from  the  sea,  and  is  densely 
covered  to  its  summit  with  the  rich  but 
sombre-coloured  native  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia— forms  a  conspicuous  object  upon  the 
southern  coast  of  this  province,  and  is  visi- 
ble long  before  the  voyager  from  the  east- 
ward comes  within  view  of  the  entrance  to 
Port  Phillip,  though  situated  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  sixty  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
that  inlet.  From  Cape  Otway  the  coast 
forms  a  bold  sweep  to  the  westward,  en- 
closing the  broad  indentation  of  Portland 
Bay,  along  the  line  of  which  several  flour- 
ishing settlements  have  been  made.  The 
western  limit  of  Portland  Pay  is  marked 
by  Cape  Nelson,  a  high  promontory,  to 
which  succeeds  Cape  Bridge  water ;  and  a 
short  distance  further  west  is  the  meridian 
which  marks  the  frontier  line  between  the 
provinces  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

Natural  features. — The  high  region  of  the 
Australian  Alps  spreads  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  province  of  Victoria,  and  imparts 
to  it  features  of  great  variety.  Mounts 
Hotham  and  Latrobe — as  two  of  the  higher 
summits  have  been  called — rise  above  the 
suow-line,  and  perhaps  equal  (if  they  do 
not  surpass)  in  altitude  any  other  portions 
of  the  mountain-region.  Upon  their  east- 
ward (or  rather  south-eastward)  face  the 
mountains  slope  off  in  beautifully  undu- 
lated grounds,  and  terminate  towards  the 
coast  in  an  open  and  well- watered  plain. 
This  is  the  fine  tract  of  Gipps's  Land,  now 
covered  with  the  flocks  of  the  colonists. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  chain,  the 
country  for  some  distance  consists  alter- 
nately of  dense  scrub  and  marshes. 

The  middle  and  western  divisions  of  the 
province  include  a  succession  of  hilly  tracts, 
to  different  portions  of  which  the  names  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Grampians  have  been 
given.  A  hilly,  undulating,  and  watered 
country  fills  up,  in  fact,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  province,  which  almost  uniformly 
exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  surface  —  a 
more  pleasing  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
woodland  and  prairie  —  than  any  other 
part  of  Australia.  Upon  their  northward 
slopes  these  hilly  tracts  are  watered  by 
streams  which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the 
Murray  ;  on  their  southern  side  by  ri- 
vers that  flow  directly  towards  the  sea- 
coast,  most  of  them  falling  either  into  Port 
Phillip  or  Portland  Bay.  Mount  Alexander, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  gold-digging  opera- 
tions, is  situated  at  a  direct  distance  of 
seventy  miles  from  Melbourne,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north-west — the  intervening  country 
being  covered  throughout  with  detached 
groups  of  hills  and  insulated  masses  of  high 
ground. 

The  course  of  the  river  Murray,  which 
forms  the  northern  frontier  of  Victoria,  has 
been  already  described.  Among  numerous 
tributary  streams  which  it  receives  from 
this  province,  are  the  Mitta-Mitta,  Ovens, 
Goulburn,  Loddon,  and  others.     The  Mitta- 

1  That  is,  "  flowing,  flowing,"  because  it  pre- 


Mitta  has  its  source  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
at  a  height  of  1850  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
the  tract  adjacent  to  that  whence  it  draws 
its  waters  is  Lake  Omeo— at  an  altitude  of 
3100  feet — the  rocks  adjoining  which  con- 
sist of  richly -auriferous  materials.  The 
Loddon  flows  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Alexander,  collecting  in  the  upper 
portion  of  its  course  the  waters  of  numer- 
ous "  creeks  " — the  well-known  names  of 
Friar's  Creek,  Forest  Creek,  and  Campbell's 
Creek,  are  among  the  number — all  of  them, 
by  turns,  the  popular  "  diggings  "  of  the 
colony.  The  Goulburn,  however,  preserves 
a  greater  stream  of  water  than  any  of  the 
other  tributaries  of  the  Murray  within  this 
province,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  volume  to 
the  main  river. 

The  river  Yarra-Yarra,*  which  belongs  to 
the  southward  slope  of  the  hilly  region, 
flows  into  the  head  of  Port  Phillip,  and  has 
the  city  of  Melbourne  on  its  banks.  Its  lower 
course  is  navigable  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen  and  for 
steamers  of  light  draught  to  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  inland — at  which  Melbourne  is 
situated.  This  portion  of  its  channel  lies 
between  high  and  level  banks  of  soft  mud, 
which  terminate  abruptly  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  are  overgrown  with  man- 
groves and  other  weedy  vegetation.  The 
stream  winds  lazily  along  its  course,  re- 
sembling in  appearance  rather  a  canal  than 
a  river.  The  tide  rises  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yarra  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  its  in- 
fluence extending  up  to  a  short  distance 
above  Melbourne. 

The  river  Barwon,  which  passes  Geelong 
and  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  of  Port  Phillip,  and  the  Glenelg,  which 
has  its  course  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  province,  are  among  the  longest  of 
the  seaward  streams. 

The  province  of  Victoria  lies  in  a  higher 
latitude  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  consequently  en- 
joys a  milder  temperature.  Changes  from 
sudden  heat  to  cold  are,  however,  frequent, 
especially  in  the  interior  ;  but  in  the  coast- 
districts  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  re- 
stricted within  narrow  limits,  the  difference 
between  the  mean  of  summer  and  winter 
being  (at  Melbourne)  only  sixteen  degrees, 
and  that  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months  of  the  year  less  than  nineteen  de- 
grees. The  mean  summer  heat  of  Melbourne 
is  less  by  several  degrees  than  that  experi- 
enced in  the  south  of  France,  or  upon  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  in  general,  while  its 
mean  yearly  temperature  nearly  corresponds 
with  that  proper  to  the  same  localities.  The 
fluctuations  of  temperature  are  undoubtedly 
very  trying  to  the  constitutions  of  newly- 
arrived  residents  in  the  province ;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  climate,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  pronounced  healthy.  The  droughts 
which  are  so  frequently  the  scourge  of  New 
South  Wales  are  but  rarely,  if  ever,  expe- 
rienced in  this  province. 

In  18-16,  Port  Phillip— then  a  district  of 
New  South  Wales  (and  only  of  eleven  years 

serves  a  perennial  stream  of  water. 
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date  in  its  period  of  occupation) — contained 
32,800  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1851 
showed  a  population  of  77,000 — the  number 
having  more  than  doubled  within  five  years. 
But  this  ratio  of  increase  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  that  belonging  to  the  similar 
period  which  has  since  elapsed.  The  colony 
of  Victoria  commenced  the  year  1856  with  a 
population  of  more  than  325,000,  upwards  of 
a  third  of  them  residents  in  its  busy  me- 
tropolis— Melbourne.  Such  are  the  aston- 
ishing results  of  the  gold-discoveries  of 'the 
year  1851  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the 
gold-fields,  agriculture  is  extensively  pur- 
sued by  the  colonists,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  there  are  tracts  well  suited  for  the 
plough.  For  the  growth  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  potatoes,  the  country  lying  around  Mel- 
bourne is  unsurpassed  by  any  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. But  sheep-farming  has  hitherto  con- 
stituted (and,  the  gold-diggings  notwith- 
standing, is  likely  to  continue  so  to  do)  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  majority 
of  the  settlers.  The  quantity  of  wool  ex- 
ported from  this  province  has  of  late  in- 
creased with  wonderful  rapidity.  For  se- 
veral years  past,  Port  Phillip  has  exported 
a  greater  amount  of  wool  than  the  older 
and  more  extensive  province  of  New  South 
Wales.  Its  pastures  are  uniformly  of  the 
richest  description,  and  the  wealthy  squat- 
ters by  whom  they  are  occupied  have 
availed  themselves  of  these  and  other  natural 
advantages  to  the  fullest  extent  in  their 
power.  Indeed,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  province  are  under 
occupation  as  sheep  and  cattle  runs.  As  in 
New  South  Wales,  large  numbers  of  stock 
are  annually  boiled  down  for  tallow,  which 
is  exported  chiefly  to  the  London  market, 
as  well  as  some  quantity  of  leather  and  hides. 

The  larger  portion  of  "Victoria  has  been 
laid  out  into  counties,  the  names  of  twenty- 
four  of  which  are  now  marked  upon  our 
maps.  The  western  division  of  the  province 
is  generally  known  as  the  Portland  Bay 
District.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  colony, 
the  squatting  stations  extend  far  into  the 
interior,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Murray, 
and  have,  indeed,  al  ready  reached  that  stream 
at  numerous  points.  The  north-western 
angle  of  the  province  is  as  yet  only  partially 
explored,  and  the  fine  agricultural  tract  of 
Gipps's  Land  has  hitherto  been  but  scantily 
occupied. 

Melbourne,  the  chief  city  of  Victoria — and, 
under  the  gold-seeking  influences  of  recent 
years,  the  chief  point  of  attraction  in  the 
Australian  colonies — stands  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Yarra  river,  eight  miles  above  the 
spot  where  its  waters  are  discharged  into 
Hobson's  Bay,  as  the  upper  extremity  of 
Port  Phillip  is  called.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  low,  and  partially  swampy.  Melbourne, 
however,  has  in  all  respects  a  flourishing 
appearance,  and  has  sprung  into  importance 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  scarcely  paralleled 
even  by  the  newly- settled  towns  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union.  It 
was  only  in  1837  (upon  ground  hitherto 
tenanted  only  by  the  kangaroo  and  the  emu, 
or  by  a  few  miserable  tribes  of  black  sav- 


ages) that  this  southern  capital  was  founded, 
and  in  1*54  its  population  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  suburbs  of  Melbourne 
already  stretch  far  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try; and  the  rapidly-increasing  localities  of 
Collingwood,  Richmond,  Flemington,  and 
other  places,  have  grown  up  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Melbourne  is  a  bad  shipping  port.  Only 
small  vessels  can  ascend  the  Yarra  to  the 
town,  the  greater  number  being  obliged  to 
load  and  unload  at  William's  Town,  now 
connected  with  Melbourne  by  a  short  line  of 
railway.  William's  Town  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yarra,  on  a  low  sand-flat 
which  stretches  into  Hobson's  Bay,  and  is 
unattractive  in  appearance.  The  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  St.  Kilda  and  Brighton, 
on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  are  prettily 
situated,  and  serve  as  bathing-places  to 
the  citizens  of  Melbourne. 

Geelong,  the  second  town  in  the  colony  in 
point  of  trade  and  population,  lies  at  the 
opposite  (or  south-western)  extremity  of 
Port  Phillip,  at  the  head  of  Corio  Bay.  This 
inlet  is  shallow,  so  that  ships  of  the  larger 
class  are  compelled  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
at  Port  Henry,  ten  miles  lower  down  the 
bay.  A  railway  between  Geelong  and  Mel- 
bourne is  in  process  of  construction. 

There  are  several  thriving  settlements  on 
the  shores  of  Portland  Bay,  in  the  more 
western  part  of  the  colony.  The  town  of 
Portland  has  extensive  whaling  establish- 
ments, and  ships  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wool.  Belfast,  on  an  inlet  called  Port 
Fairy,  to  the  eastward  of  Portland,  is  also 
a  thriving  seat  of  colonial  industry.  Belfast 
is  surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural  land 
in  the  western  division  of  the  province,  and 
is  famous  for  its  butter  and  cheese.  The 
tract  of  country  that  lies  between  Portland 
Bay  and  Geelong  is  unsurpassed  in  Australia 
for  richness  of  pasture.  The  delightful 
aspect  of  this  region,  and  the  varied  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  led  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  to 
bestow  on  it  the  appellation  of  Australia 
Felix,  by  which  name  the  entire  province 
was  long  generally  known. 

The  settlement  of  Alberton,  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  colony,  lies  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Corner  Inlet,  and 
serves  as  one  of  the  outports  for  the  Gipps's 
Land  District. 

Under  the  attractive  influences  of  the 
diggings,  numerous  townships  have  within 
the  last  few  years  been  laid  out  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Mount  Alexander  and 
other  auriferous  localities,  and  many  places 
that  are  already  populous  have  sprung  into 
active  and  vigorous  being,  Castlemaine, 
about  65  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Mel- 
bourne, is  the  most  considerable  of  these, 
and  the  road  thither  from  the  capital  is  at 
nearly  all  times  a  scene  of  busy  traffic. 
The  expectant  "  diggers "  on  their  way 
thither — among  them  numbers  of  Chinese, 
stretching  in  lengthened  file  along  the 
dusty  road  —  the  passers  to  and  fro,  either 
upon  horseback,  or  in  vehicles  of  roughest 
make,  and  the  weekly  gold-escort,  charged 
with  the  treasures  of  the  golden  soil,  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  objects  that 
diversify  the  scene.     The    Ballarat  road, 
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in  a  more  westerly  direction,  exhibits  fea- 
tures of  a  like  kind,  as  indeed  do  all  the 
roads  that  conduct  to  the  principal  gold- 
fields  of  the  province.  Kijneton,  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  agricultural  town- 
ships of  the  interior,  is  on  the  Mount  Alex- 
ander road. 


3.  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Boundaries  and  extent.  —  The  colony  of 
South  Australia  is  situated  to  the  westward 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  in- 
cludes a  considerable  portion  of  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Australian  continent.  Its 
inland  frontiers  are  wholly  artificial,  and 
are  merely  denoted  on  the  maps  by  the  lines 
of  the  parallels  and  meridians.  From  its 
maritime  frontier,  on  the  southward,  this 
province  stretches  into  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  latitude  of  26°,  (the  same  parallel 
which  marks  the  present  northern  limit  of 
New  South  Wales,)  and  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west  it  includes  the  space  lying 
between  the  longitude  of  132°  and  141°  east 
of  Greenwich.  The  area  comprised  within 
these  limits  is  about  300,000  square  miles,  the 
settled  portions  of  which,  however,  do  not 
amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  its  entire  ex- 
tent. These  lie  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  which 
form  the  most  distinguishing  features  in 
the  seaward  division  of  the  province. 

The  line  of  coast  falling  within  the  limits 
of  South  Australia  exceeds  1400  miles  in 
length,  including  the  two  extensive  gulfs 
which  occur  about  midway  between  its 
eastern  and  western  extremities.  St.  Vin- 
cent's Gulf — the  more  easterly  and  the 
smaller  of  these— indents  the  land  to  a  depth 
of  about  100  miles,  having  at  its  entrance, 
off  the  headland  of  Cape  Jervis,  a  breadth 
of  forty  miles.  Cape  Jervis  forms  the 
termination  of  a  projecting  neck  of  land 
which  divides  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  from  En- 
counter Bay,  lying  further  to  the  eastward. 
Off  the  entrance  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  is 
Kangaroo  Island. 

Spencer's  Gulf  is  sixty  miles  across  at  its 
opening  portion,  (between  Capes  Spencer 
and  Catastrophe,)  and  stretches  inland — 
narrowing  as  it  recedes  from  the  open  sea — 
for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  The  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  lies  between  Spencer 
and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs  is  called  York 
Peninsula.  Both  of  the  gulfs  have  deep 
water  throughout,  and  in  most  parts  admit 
of  safe  navigation  near  the  shore. 

Natural  features. — The  portions  of  South 
Australia  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gulfs  exhibit  a  diversified  surface. 
From  Cape  Jervis,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
St  Vincent's  Gulf,  a  range  of  high  land 
stretches  in  a  northward  direction  into  the 
interior,  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  ^ulf  along  its  whole 
extent.  Further  to  the  northward,  where  it 
approaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  this  high  tract  forms  two  distinct 
ranges,  which  have  been  traced  in  the  same 
northerly  direction  far  into  the  interior- 
somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel.    The  average  altitude  of  this  hilly 


tract  is  moderate,  few  even  of  the  higher 
summits  exceeding  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  points  are  Mount  Lofty 
(2285  feet)  and  Mount  Barker,  (1681  feet,) 
both  situated  to  the  south-eastward  of  the 
city  of  Adelaide  —  Mounts  Arden  and 
Brown,  (each  3000  feet,)  near  the  head  of 
Spencer's  Gulf,  and  Mount  Serle,  at  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance  in  the  interior. 

In  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  tract 
here  referred  to,  (that  is,  in  the  part  adjoin- 
ing the  eastern  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,) 
the  hills  are  well  grassed,  and  wooded  to 
their  summits,  while  the  adjacent  land  is 
generally  of  the  finest  description,  the  soil 
being  naturally  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing rich  crops  of  corn, fruits,  and  veget- 
ables of  every  kind.  In  a  few  places  along 
the  coast  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  land  cover- 
ed with  scrub.  Upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  high  ground  a  considerable  tract  of 
scrub  extends  towards  the  course  of  the 
river  Murray,  but  between  this  and  the  base 
of  the  hills  there  are  extensive  tracts  suited 
for  sheep  runs,  and  there  is  also  good  land 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

To  the  east  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Spencer's  Gulf,  the  hilly  tract  is  also  of 
generally  fertile  character.  The  hills  are 
here  rocky  and  precipitous  on  their  western 
side,  with  deep  ravines,  bordered  (as  usual 
in  Australia)  by  large  gum-trees  ;  and  at 
their  base  are  alluvial  flats,  or  plains,  cover- 
ed with  a  fine  silky  herbage,  intermixed 
with  patches  of  kangaroo  grass,  and  diver- 
sified at  intervals  by  a  fine  flowering  scrub. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  water  in  this  district 
during  the  season  of  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  can  only  be  had  by  digging.  The  ranges 
more  to  the  eastward  are  also  well  wood- 
ed, and  exhibit  gum-trees  —  the  ever-re- 
curring features  of  Australian  woodland 
scenery— of  magnificent  growth,  while  be- 
yond lie  extensive  and  richly-grassed  plains. 

At  a  further  distance  to  the  northward 
the  country  changes  for  the  worse ;  the 
hills  diminish  in  height,  and  become  more 
detached,  with  sterile  valleys  between,  and 
water  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Beyond  Mount 
Hopeless,  (lat.  29°  13',)  at  which  the  eastern 
range  of  hills  terminates,  the  country  con- 
sists on  every  side  of  low  stony  plains, 
varied  occasionally  by  sand,  and  interspersed 
with  precipitous  and  flat-topped  hillocks, 
from  50  to  300  feet  high,  and  coated  either 
with  stones  or  with  a  sandy  soil.  These 
plains  present  the  appearance  of  a  table- 
land, washed  smooth  by  the  violent  action 
of  water,  and  in  their  present  state  — 
whether  sandy  or  stony  —  are  destitute 
alike  of  water,  grass,  and  timber. 

"York  Peninsula,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  is 
a  level  tract,  great  part  of  it  covered  with 
scrub,  but  with  grassy  plains  at  frequent 
intervals:  in  the  latter  there  is  a  tolerable 
supply  of  fresh  water.  The  whole  penin- 
sula is  divided  into  sheep  runs. 

The  country  lying  on  the  western  side  of 
Spencer's  Gulf  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Eyre  Land.  It  is  a  peninsular  tract,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  heights  called 
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the  Gawler  Range,  which  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west.  The  more  northern 
portion  of  this  district  forms  a  table-land, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  1300  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  its  surface  is  traversed  by  short  and 
narrow  mountain -ridges.  To  the  south  of  this 
table-land  the  country  is  low  and  undu- 
lating, but  again  becomes  hilly  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Catastrophe,  at 
the  western  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  In 
this  hilly  tract  the  elevations  are  from  600 
to  1000  feet,  with  numerous  watered  and 
fertile  valleys,  in  many  of  which  there  is 
a  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  harbour  of  Port 
Lincoln,  situated  on  the  western  shore 
of  Spencer's  Gulf,  near  its  entrance,  and 
within  the  range  of  country  here  referred  to, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Rivers. — The  lower  portion  of  the  Murray 
— the  largest  river  in  Australia — lies  within 
the  limits  of  this  province.  As  observed 
elsewhere,  its  advantages  as  a  channel  of 
commercial  intercourse  are  much  impaired 
by  the  want  of  a  navigable  entrance.  Lake 
Alexandrina,  through  which  it  reaches  the 
sea,  is  little  more  than  a  shallow  pond,  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  South 
Australia  does  not  contain  a  single  stream 
entitled  to  the  name  of  river.  The  Torrens 
—on  the  banks  of  which  the  capital,  Adelaide, 
has  been  built — is  during  eight  months  of 
the  year  merely  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek,  with 
a  few  detached  pools  of  water  at  intervals ; 
though  during  the  winter  rains  it  becomes 
swelled,  for  a  brief  period,  into  a  powerful 
and  impetuous  stream.  This  insignificant 
watercourse  is,  in  fact,  about  as  unworthy 
the  distinction  of  having  the  capital  of  a 
colony  on  its  banks  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  procure  abundance  of  good  water, 
by  means  of  wells,  at  all  seasons. 

The  want  of  running  water  is  severely  felt 
in  many  parts  of  South  Australia,  which  is 
the  driest  and  the  dustiest  of  colonies.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  free  from  the  droughts  of 
New  South  "Wales,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  annually  is  always  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  husbandman.  During 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  the  climate 
is  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable,  admit- 
ting the  pursuit  of  out-door  occupations 
without  any  sensation  of  inconvenience 
from  the  heat.  The  sky  is  brilliantly  clear, 
the  air  warm  and  glowing,  and  the  weather 
almost  uniformly  fine.  The  only  unpleasant 
season  is  during  the  heat  of  summer, — the 
period  between  December  and  February, — 
when  the  sun  attains  an  excessive  power, 
and  occasional  hot  winds  from  the  north- 
ward augment  the  naturally  high  tempera- 
ture. The  rains  fall  chiefly  during  the 
winter  months,  the  mean  which  occurs  an- 
nually being  about  twenty-one  inches — 
with  less  variation  in  quantity  than  in 
most  parts  of  Australia. 

Productions—  This  colony  is  more  strictly 
agricultural  than  any  other  of  the  Australian 
settlements,  excepting  Yan  Diemen's  Land. 
A  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is  grown 
and  exported,  and— next  to  copper  ore — the 


produce  of  the  soil  constitutes  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  province.  The  wheat  of  South 
Australia  was  in  former  years  largely  ex- 
ported to  Britain,  and  also  to  Mauritius  and 
the  Cape.  But  the  increased  demands  of 
the  neighbouring  province — Victoria — now 
absorb  the  supply.  Sheep  and  cattle  are 
numerously  reared,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  Wool  and 
tallow  (the  latter  only  to  a  limited  extent) 
both  enter  into  the  list  of  its  exports. 

But  the  wealth  of  South  Australia  is 
chiefly  mineral :  it  contains  abundance  of 
copper  ore,  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
yielding  a  metal  of  the  finest  description. 
The  proportion  of  metal  contained  in  the 
ore  varies  from  12  to  as  high  as  70  per  cent., 
and  sometimes  masses  of  pure  copper,  with- 
out a  particle  of  alloy,  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground.  Nor  is  copper  the  only  metallic 
product  of  the  province.  Lead,  iron,  man- 
ganese, tin,  antimony,  titanium,  and  quick- 
silver, have  all  been  found.  There  are  also 
a  great  variety  of  earthy  minerals,  amongst 
them  quartz,  opal,  chalcedony,  tufa,  jasper, 
and  numerous  kinds  of  clay  ;  with  mica, 
felspar,  and  several  precious  stones,  as  the 
beryl,  tourmaline,  and  others. 

The  mountains  which  extend  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and 
thence  northward,  constitute  the  metalli- 
ferous region  of  South  Australia.  Both  cop- 
per and  lead  are  worked  at  various  points 
along  the  range,  the  former  to  a  greatly 
superior  extent.  The  most  productive  of 
the  mines  is  the  Burra  Burra,  situated 
about  ninety  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Adelaide,  and  the  working  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1845.  The  Burra  Burra  ore  con- 
tains from  30  to  71  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

The  city  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South 
Australia,  lies  four  miles  distant  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Torrens.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  city  is  to  the  southward  of  the  river 
(or, rather,  the  river's  bed,  for  the  Torrens  is 
nearly  dried  up  during  great  part  of  the 
year).  Adelaide  is  well  laid  out  :  the  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  the  shops  and  dwell- 
ing-houses numerous  and  well  built.  The 
population  amounts  to  upwards  of  20,000. 
Port  Adelaide,  on  an  inlet  of  the  gulf,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  to  the  N.  W.,  is  con- 
nected with  the  capital  by  a  good  road,  and 
a  railway  between  the  two  is  in  process  of 
construction. 

About  the  same  distance  from  the  capital 
as  Port  Adelaide,  but  in  the  direction  of 
south-west,  is  the  village  of  Glenelg,  on 
the  shores  of  Holdfast  Bay,  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  gulf  is  called.  The  entire  coast 
which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Adelaide,  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  Encounter  Bay,  and 
thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Victoria,  is  already  occu- 
pied by  the  colonists,  besides  an  extensive 
range  of  country  stretching  from  Adelaide 
to  the  northward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
mines.  New  townships  and  villages  have 
of  late  years  sprung  into  existence  through- 
out these  portions  of  the  colony,  especially 
in  the  mining  districts.  Macclesfield,  situ- 
ated among  the    Mount   Barker   range   of 
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hills,  (about  34  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Adelaide,)  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
these*  Kooringa,  near  the  EurraEurra  mine, 
contains  several  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
churches,  schools,  inns,  and  various  shops 
and  stores. 

Gawler,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
by-east  of  Adelaide,  is  a  thriving  town. 
About  the  same  distance  from  Adelaide 
to  the  eastward  is  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  Hahnsdorf,  situated  in  a  valley 
which  lies  amongst  the  Mount  Barker  range 
of  hills,  and  populated  by  an  industrious 
colony  of  Germans,  who  supply  tbe  capital 
with  a  great  deal  of  excellent  dairy  produce. 
All  these  portions  of  the  colony,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Adelaide  in  every 
direction ,  have  an  air  of  thriving  ease  and 
contentment,  and  are  tenanted  by  an  in- 
dustrious agricultural  population.  In  the 
country  about  Mount  Barker,  and  thence  to 
the  eastward,  there  are  numerous  good 
sheep  and  cattle  stations,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  in  great  squatting  dis- 
tricts of  the  other  colonies. 

Port  Lincoln,  on  the  south-western  shore 
of  Spencer's  Gulf,  in  a  more  distant  portion 
of  the  province,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  A  good  deal  of  the 
land  in  its  neighbourhood  has  been  advan- 
tageously brought  into  culture,  and  the 
surrounding  district  is  fast  increasing  in 
population  and  importance. 

Kangaroo  Island,  which  lies  off  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  is  of  consider- 
able size — ninety-six  miles  long  by  twenty- 
three  in  average  breadth,  excepting  towards 
its  eastern  extremity,  which  forms  a  penin- 
sula connected  with  the  other  portion  of 
the  island  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land. 
Its  interior  is  a  high  table-land,  mostly 
covered  with  scrub,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  are  several  lakes  both  of  salt  and 
fresh  water.  The  subsistence  of  the  set- 
tlers is  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  with  fishing,  and  hunting  seals; 
there  are,  besides,  a  few  sheep  stations. 
The  village  of  Kingscote,  on  the  shore  of 
Nepean  Bay,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  occupies  a  beautiful  locality,  and  its 
air  is  extremely  healthy. 

The  entire  number  of  aborigines  within 
the  province  of  South  Australia  does  not 
exceed  from  three  to  four  thousand.  Many 
of  them  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
settlers  as  shepherds  and  stock-keepers,  and 
a  few  as  household  assistants.  Some  of 
them  also  render  casual  assistance  as  reap- 
ers during  the  period  of  harvest. 


4.  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  poorest  and  least  important  of  the 
Australian  colonies  is  that  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Swan  River,  upon  the  coast  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  year  1829.  The 
Swan  River  Settlement  embraces  the  south- 
western corner  of  Australia,  or  that  portion 
of  the  continent  which  is  to  the  southward 
of  the  30th  parallel  and  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian  of  120°.  Besides  the  tract  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Swan,  it  includes  the 
country    in    the    neighbourhood    of    Cape 


Leeuwin,  and  the  south  coast  thence  to 
King  George's  Sound. 

In  a  more  extensive  sense,  Western  Aus- 
tralia comprehends  all  the  western  half  of 
the  Australian  continent,  from  the  meridian 
of  129°  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
an  immense  territory,  ranging  along  a  coast- 
line of  perhaps  not  less  than  four  thousand 
miles.  But  the  far  greater  portion  of  this 
is  unexplored— its  interior  altogether  un- 
known ;  and  the  only  part  over  which  the 
settlement  has  hitherto  extended  is  that 
embraced  within  the  narrower  limits  above 
specified. 

Ranges  of  high  ground  appear  to  extend 
along  the  maritime  portion  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  same  general  direction  as  those 
which  line  the  eastern  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  their  elevation  is  nowhere  so 
great.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swan 
River  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Darling 
Range,  and  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  at 
a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
inland.  The  hills  which  compose  the  Dar- 
ling Range  rarely  exceed  2000  feet  in  alti- 
tude, though  a  few  peaks  are  upwards  of 
3000  feet.  They  present  a  tame  and  mono- 
tonous aspect,  altogether  wanting  in  the 
boldness  of  outline  which  belongs  to  the 
mountain-chains  of  Eastern  Australia. 

Between  the  hill  ranges  and  the  sea  the 
soil  is  generally  poor  and  barren,  though 
interspersed  with  occasional  tracts  of  a 
more  fertile  description.  These  become  more 
numerous  at  a  further  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  higher 
grounds  there  are  extensive  portions  of  coun- 
try well  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  But 
the  fertile  region  terminates  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  miles  inland,  beyond  which 
the  country  seems  altogether  sterile — the 
plains  which  stretch  thence  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent  constituting,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  explored,  a  mere 
parched  and  arid  desert. 

The  rivers  of  Western  Australia  are  of 
similar  character  to  those  found  in  other 
portions  of  this  thirsty  and  comparatively 
ill-watered  continent.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  mere  surface  drains,  flooded  during 
heavy  rains,  but  not  supplied  from  any  pe- 
rennial sources.  In  regard  to  running 
streams,  indeed,  this  colony  is  worse  off 
than  any  of  the  Australian  settlements.  It 
has  no  river  to  be  compared  in  volume  of 
water  with  the  Murray,  or  with  the  Hunter, 
the  Hawkesbury,  and  others  of  the  coast 
rivers  of  Eastern  Australia.  Even  Swan 
River — the  principal  stream  of  the  colony, 
and  upwards  of  180  miles  in  length  of  chan- 
nel— is  a  mere  torrent,  subject  at  times  to 
sudden  and  tremendous  floods,  but  little 
better  than  a  chain  of  ponds  during  great 
part  of  the  year. 

Good  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swan  River,  and  is  wrorked  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  settlers.  Some  lead  mines  are 
also  worked.  Traces  of  both  iron  and  copper 
have  also  been  observed,  and  cinnabar  is 
found  in  some  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  further  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  settlement  would  probably 
show  that  its  mineral  wealth,  if  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  colonies  on  the  Austra- 
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lian  continent,  is  at  any  rate  far  from  in- 
considerable. 

The  progress  of  "Western  Australia  has 
been  slow,  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  At  this  time,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  its  first 
establishment,  its  population  is  less  than 
ten  thousand;  while  within  a  much  shorter 
period  the  flourishing  colonies  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence. But  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  early  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan 
gave  a  check  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered:  many 
of  them  abandoned  the  settlement  in  dis- 
gust—all, in  fact,  who  could  find  the  moans 
of  doing  so — proceeding,  chiefly,  either  to 
New  South  Wales  or  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  emigration  from  the  mother  country  to 
Western  Australia  was  for  a  long  time  al- 
together at  a  stand.  Latterly,  however,  it 
has  been  resumed,  though  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  the  prospects  of  the  settlement 
are  decidedly  improved. 

The  industry  of  the  colonists  is  chiefly  di- 
rected to  pastoral  pursuits.  But  the  pasture 
grounds  are  for  the  most  part  inferior  in 
natural  capabilities  to  those  of  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia ;  the  herbage  is  generally  poor  and 
scanty,  and  in  some  of  the  interior  districts 
there  prevails  a  plant  which  is  injurious  to 
the  flocks.  Wool,  however,  has  always  con- 
stituted the  chief  article  of  export  from  the 
colony.  Sheep  and  bullocks,  and  also  po- 
tatoes, are  exported  from  Western  Austra- 
lia to  Singapore  and  the  Mauritius,  with 
both  of  wbich  places  an  active  traffic  is 
maintained.  Sandal-wood  is  abundant  in 
the  colony,  and  is  extensively  supplied  to 
the  markets  of  India  and  China.  There  are 
several  other  descriptions  of  valuable  timber, 
particularly  a  tree  known  as  the  jarrah, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  ship-building. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  colony 
are  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Swan  River,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south.  The 
seat  of  government  is  Perth,  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  Swan  Kiver,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  Perth  is, 
however,  an  unimportant  place,  and  one  of 
the  smallest  of  capitals.  Below  the  town, 
the  Swan  discharges  itself  into  an  estuary 
called  Melville  Water,  at  the  mouth  of 
which,  behind  a  little  promontory  of  lime- 
stone, is  Freemantle,  the  principal  port  of 
the  settlement,  and  the  seat  of  a  recently- 
formed  convict  establishment.  Melville 
Water  is  navigable  for  some  distance  in- 
land, but  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  rocks. 
Ships  are  enabled,  however,  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  at  Freemantle  in  safety,  by 
means  of  a  jetty. 

Guildford  and  York  are  small  places  in  the 
interior,  the  former  on  the  banks  of  the 
Swan,  a  few  miles  above  Perth,  the  latter 
at  a  greater  distance  inland,  on  the  channel 
of  the  Avon,  as  the  upper  portion  of  Swan 
River  is  called.  Upon  the  coast  of  Geo- 
graphe  Bay,  some  distance  to  the  southward 
of  Swan  River,  a  settlement  called  Austra- 
Und  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
London  company,  several  years  since,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  very  prominent  results. 


King  George's  Sound,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Australia,  (about  180  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Leeuwin,)  is  a  fine  bay, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  sound,  it  com- 
municates by  a  narrow  entrance  with  an 
inner  and  almost  land-locked  harbour,  to 
which  the  name  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour 
is  given.  Upon  the  sbores  of  this,  at  the 
foot  of  two  granite  hills,  is  the  little  town 
of  Albany,  the  principal  place  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  colony.  Between  King  George's 
Sound  and  Spencer's  Gulf,  (within  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Australia,)  along  a  range  of 
coast  which  exceeds  1200  miles  in  length, 
there  are  no  harbours,  nor  any  safe  place  of 
resort  for  shipping,  and  the  land  near  the 
shore  appears  to  be  uniformly  barren. 


Progress  of  discovery  in  Australia. — At  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  vast  ocean  which  stretches  between  the 
shores  of  Asia  and  the  southern  polar  circle 
was  almost  unknown  to  navigators,  and  the 
wide  space  lying  beyond  the  immediate 
limits  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  presented 
a  blank  on  the  map  of  the  world.  The 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his 
successors  had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  by  the  addition  of  an  entire 
hemisphere,  and  fixed  the  relative  positions 
of  the  great  continents  which  constitute  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Worlds.  The 
Spaniards,  in  their  career  of  discovery  and 
conquest  from  the  eastward,  had  traversed 
the  immense  expanse  of  water  which  divides 
America  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Asiatic  continent ;  while  the  Portuguese, 
advancing  from  the  opposite  direction,  had 
become  familiar  with  the  passage  round  the 
"  Stormy  Cape,"  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Indian  Seas.  Amidst  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  these 
two  nations  encountered  one  another  in  the 
career  of  adventure,  and  disputed  the  so- 
vereignty over  the  newly-reached  regions 
of  the  farthest  East. 

When  the  pilots  and  cosmographers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  came  to  mark  out  on 
their  charts— with  such  definiteness  as  they 
were  then  enabled  to  achieve — the  great 
maritime  discoveries  of  their  age,  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  land  upon  the  northern  side 
of  the  globe.  Regarding  this  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  large  area  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  which  was  as  yet  unvisited, 
they  were  led  to  the  inference  that  there 
must  exist  a  great  southern  continent, 
which  might  be  expected  to  rival  in  extent 
the  continents  of  the  East  and  West.  There 
thus  grew  up,  during  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  a  general  belief  in  the  existence  of 
unknown  lands  of  vast  extent  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equator,  and  every  fresh  dis- 
covery in  those  regions  was  eagerly  hailed 
by  the  mariner  as  the  fulfilment  of  this 
anticipation.  Eyery  newly  reached  island 
or  tract  of  coast  was  assumed  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  expected  "  Australia,"  or 
Southern  Land,  in  search  of  which  numerous 
voyages  were  successively,  and  in  many 
cases  vainly,  undertaken. 
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In  the  year  1606,  Pedro  Fernando  de 
Quiros,  a  Spanish  navigator  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience, was  sent  from  the  shores  of  Peru 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  amongst  the  is- 
lands of  the  western  Pacific.  The  results 
of  this  expedition  were  in  many  respects 
important ;  and  it  added  more  largely  to 
the  stock  of  geographical  information  than 
any  similar  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  since  the  days  of  Magellan.  De 
Quiros  sailed  from  Callao,  and,  after  touch- 
ing at  several  islands  on  his  way,  at  length 
approached  the  shores  of  an  unknown  tract 
of  land,  and  anchored  his  vessels  in  a  spa- 
cious haven  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  La 
Vera  Cruz.  With  the  preconceived  notions 
characteristic  of  the  age,  he  at  once  conclud- 
ed the  land  which  he  had  discovered  to  he  a 
part  of  the  long-sought  southern  continent, 
and  accordingly  named  it  "Australia  del 
Espiritu  Santo,"  taking  formal  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  Philip  III. 
of  Spain.  He  afterwards  hastened  his  re- 
turn to  the  western  coast  of  America,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of 
his  discovery,  and  to  obtain  the  means  of 
following  it  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  suit- 
able to  the  occasion. 

But  the  "Australia"  which  De  Quiros 
had  thus  found  is  believed  to  have  been 
only  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides,  situated 
some  distance  to  the  north-eastward  of  the 
southern  continent.  On  leaving  its  shores, 
however,  our  navigator  became  separated 
by  a  storm  from  the  other  vessels  of  his  fleet, 
and  pursued  his  homeward  voyage  alone. 
Luis  vas  Torres,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, continuing  to  advance  on  a  southerly, 
and  afterwards  a  westerly  course,  fell  in 
with  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  ex- 
plored some  of  the  numerous  archipelagos 
in  their  vicinity.  When  sailing  to  the  west 
in  11°  south  latitude,  he  saw  land  to  the 
southward,  having  in  reality  passed  through 
the  channel  which  separates  New  Guinea 
from  the  Australian  continent  —  the  now 
well-known  Torres  Strait  of  our  charts. 
The  land  which  Torres  had  seen  to  the 
southward  must  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
great  Terra  Australis,  or  southern  conti- 
nent, of  which  De  Quiros  had  been  in 
search,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  authen- 
tic record  of  the  Australian  shores  having 
been  seen  by  European  eyes. 

We  say  "  perhaps  "  only, for  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  Portuguese  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia at  a  much  earlier  period,  during  the 
prior  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
supposition  derives  its  chief  support  from 
the  authority  of  some  ancient  maps,  pre- 
served among  the  manuscripts  in  our  Na- 
tional Library,  and  in  which  a  large  island, 
called  by  the  name  of  "  Great  Java,"  is 
delineated  in  a  position  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  the  Australian  mainland.  But 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  in 
those  days  often  prompted  by  political  jea- 
lousy to  conceal  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
coveries, and  if  the  shores  of  Australia  had 
ever  been  visited  by  them  during  the  period 
referred  to,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
had  passed  away,  wholly  unproductive  of 


any  permanent  results.  Even  the  discover- 
ies of  De  Quiros  and  Torres  were  subse- 
quently regarded  as  little  more  than  fic- 
tions ;  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  latter 
had  sailed  through  the  strait  which  now 
bears  his  name,  that  the  achievement  of  the 
enterprising  navigator  was  finally  rescued 
from  oblivion,  on  occasion  of  the  capture  of 
Manilla  by  the  British,  in  the  year  1762, 
when  copies  of  the  original  documents  re- 
lating to  this  voyage  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Dutch  had  entered  on  the  ca- 
reer of  discovery  and  conquest  in  the 
Eastern  seas  ;  and,  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  succeeding  century,  they  attracted 
notice  by  the  enlightened  spirit  and  perse- 
vering energy  with  which  their  undertak- 
ings were  prosecuted.  It  is  to  this  nation 
that  the  first  authentic  acquaintance  with 
the  Australian  coasts  must  be  justly  attri- 
buted. Torres  had  only  seen  land  to  the 
southward  of  his  course,  and  appears  to 
have  passed  by  without  suspecting  that  it 
was  really  the  "  great  southern  continent  " 
which  had  so  long  been  sought.  He  pro- 
bably supposed  it  was  of  limited  extent, 
and  formed  only  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
archipelago  through  which  he  was  sailing. 
But  in  the  same  year  (1606)  a  Dutch  vessel, 
called  the  Duyfhen,  sailed  along  part  of  the 
Australian  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  inlet  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. At  the  points  on  which  they 
touched  they  found  the  land  occupied  by 
wild,  cruel,  and  black  savages,  who  mur- 
dered some  of  their  crew,  and  want  of  pro- 
visions ultimately  compelled  their  return. 
The  name  of  Cape  Keer  Weer,  (or  Turn- 
again,)  given  to  the  headland  which  marks 
the  furthest  limit  of  their  voyage,  still 
commemorates  the  undertaking.  But  the 
voyage  of  the  Duyfhen,  like  the  enterprise 
of  Torres,  was  prosecuted  in  ignorance  of 
its  real  nature,  the  Dutch  supposing  the 
land  they  were  coasting  to  form  part  of  the 
southern  shores  of  New  Guinea,  so  that 
their  discovery  was,  for  the  time,  robbed 
of  its  greatest  interest. 

When  once,  however,  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch  had  been  drawn  to  these  distant 
coasts,  they  determined,  with  characteristic 
perseverance,  on  following  up  their  dis- 
coveries. Accordingly,  in  the  years  inter- 
vening between  1616  and  1627  they  visited, 
and  actually  explored,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Australian  shores,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  northern  and  western,  as  well  as 
great  part  of  the  southern,  coast.  Among 
the  earliest  voyagers  under  the  Dutch  flag 
is  mentioned  Theodoric  Hertoge,  (or  Her- 
tog,)  who  during  his  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  Endraght, 
fell  in  with  the  west  coast  of  Australia  in 
about  latitude  25°  south,  where  his  memory 
is  preserved  in  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Dirk  Hertog,  given  to  an  island  and  adjacent 
roadstead  lying  on  the  western  side  of 
Shark's  Bay.  To  the  coasts  then  seen, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Endraght' s  Land, 
from  that  of  his  vessel ;  and  in  like  manner  , 
the  succeeding  Dutch  voyagers  bestowed  I 
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appellations,  derived  either  from  their  own 
names,  or  those  of  their  ships,  on  such  parts 
of  the  coast  as  they  visited.  In  this  way  the 
names  of  Arnhem  Land,  Edels  Land,  De 
"Witt's  Land,  Leeuwin  Land,  and  Nuyts 
Land,  hecame  attached  to  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  have  only  been  displaced 
from  our  maps  of  Australia  within  a  very 
recent  period.  The  name  of  New  Holland, 
given  to  the  western  half  of  Australia  by 
order  of  the  States-general,  and  long  fa- 
miliarly applied  to  the  entire  continent,  is 
evidence  of  the  large  share  borne  by  the 
Dutch  nation  in  its  early  discovery. 

A  more  systematic  effort  was  made  by  the 
same  people  a  few  years  later,  in  the  expe- 
dition commanded  by  Tasman,  who  sailed 
from  Batavia  (then,  as  now,  a  Dutch  set- 
tlement) in  1642,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  "  great  south  land."  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  Tasman 's  voyage  was  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  "  Terra  Australis  "  ex- 
tended towards  the  south,  and  both  in  this 
and  other  regards  it  was  attended  with  full 
success.  Between  the  latitudes  of  42°  and 
43°  south,  Tasman  discovered  the  land  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Van  Dicmen, 
in  honour  of  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  colonies,  who  was  his  patron  in  the 
expedition.  He  supposed  this  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  southern  continent,  (a  mis- 
take not  rectified  until  the  discovery  of 
Bass's  Strait,  after  the  further  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,)  and,  pass- 
ing round  its  southernmost  point,  accom- 
plished one  great  object  of  his  undertak- 
ing. Thence  continuing  his  voyage  to 
the  eastward,  he  was  the  first  to  discover 
New  Zealand,  (to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Staten  Land,)  and,  passing  through  the 
groups  of  the  Friendly  Islands  and  others 
situated  in  that  locality,  he  finally  returned 
to  Batavia  by  the  northern  side  of  New 
Guinea.  Tasman  had  thus  accomplished 
the  entire  circumnavigation  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent,  though  —  as  it  subsequent- 
ly appeared — without  actually  visiting  any 
portion  of  its  coasts.  In  a  second  voyage, 
however,  in  1644,  the  same  navigator  traced 
the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, as  well  as  a  large  extent  of  the 
Australian  coast  lying  further  to  the  west- 
ward. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  voy- 
ages of  Tasman,  the  shores  of  Australia 
were  seemingly  almost  forgotten  by  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  were  seldom  visited,  ex- 
cepting by  the  chance  adventure  of  the  pass- 
ing navigator.  An  exception  occurs  in  the 
case  of  our  fellow-countryman,  the  bold  and 
sagacious  Dampier,  of  buccaneering  celeb- 
rity, who  Avas  sent  by  King  "William  III., 
in  1699,  on  an  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  new  countries,  as  well  as  for  the  fuller 
examination  of  the  shores  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Guinea.  Dampier  reached  the 
western  coast  of  New  Holland  at  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  visited  by  its  early  dis- 
coverer, Dirk  Hertog,  and  gave  to  the  in- 
let which  occurs  there  the  name  of  Sharks' 
Hay,  from  the  multitude  of  those  rapacious 
dwellers  in  the  ocean  by  Avhich  he  found  it 
infested.  He  saw  with  great  astonishment 
the  kangaroos  jumping  about  on  shore,  and 


further  to  the  northward  met  with  some  of 
the  natives  of  the  Australian  race,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  the  most  unpleasant-looking 
and  worse -featured  of  any  people  "  he  had 
ever  seen. 

No  other  note-worthy  event  occurs  in  the 
records  of  Australian  discovery  until  the 
time  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Captain 
Cook,  the  first  of  whose  celebrated  voyages 
was  undertaken  in  1768.  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  York — 
its  most  northern — to  its  most  southward 
extremity,  was  for  the  first  time  visited  and 
partially  surveyed.  Cook  reached  first  the 
more  southern  portion  of  this  coast,  and  in 
advancing  along  it  to  the  northward  entered 
an  inlet  to  which  he  gave  the  name  (after- 
wards so  well  known)  of  Botany  Bay,  from 
the  immense  number  of  new  plants  found 
upon  its  shores.  "With  infinite  dexterity  he 
subsequently  conducted  his  vessel  through 
the  perilous  navigation  of  the  coral  reefs 
lying  further  to  the  northward,  and  re-dis- 
covered the  channel  which  separates  Aus- 
tralia from  the  shores  of  New  Guinea — first 
passed  through  by  the  Spanish  navigator, 
Torres,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Here 
he  landed  on  a  small  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  York,  and  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  immense  line  of  coast  along 
which  he  had  sailed — upwards  of  2000  miles 
in  length — in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
George  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  bestowing  on  it  the  appellation  of 
New  South  Wales.  This  discovery  and  con- 
sequent procedure  of  Captain  Cook  consti 
tutes  the  firstgreat  charter  by  which  Britain 
claims  the  right  to  her  wide  spread  and  im- 
portant possessions  in  the  Australian  divi- 
sion of  the  globe. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Dutch  upon 
the  shores  of  the  "  great  south  land  "  were 
barren  of  result,  and  were  passing  rapidly 
into  oblivion.  Those  of  the  English,  under 
Captain  Cook,  led  the  way  to  the  estab- 
lishment, ere  many  years  had  passed,  of 
a  settlement  in  this  d  stant  region.  The 
attainment  of  independence  by  the  North 
American  colonies  had  deprived  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  a  means  previously 
used  for  getting  rid  of  their  criminal  po- 
pulation, and  it  was  determined  to  form 
a  new  penal  settlement  in  some  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Cook's  account  of 
Botany  Bay  was  not  forgotten,  and  a  fleet 
carrying  rather  more  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons—more than  three-fourths  of  the  num- 
ber were  convicts— sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  that  locality  in  May,  1787.  It  reached 
its  destination,  after  a  voyage  of  something 
more  than  eight  months'  duration,  early  in 
the  following  year.  The  immediate  locality 
of  Botany  Bay  was  found  to  be  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  Port  Jackson 
was  judiciously  substituted  for  it  by  Captain 
Phillip,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  first  governor  of  New  South  "Wales. 
The  British  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  banks 
of  Sydney  Cove  on  the  26th  of  January,  1788 
— a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  colonial 
history.  The  now  flourishing  metropolis  of 
the  Australian  continent  grew  up  by  slow 
and    gradual   but   sure    degrees,    and   the 
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bounds  of  the  settlement  became  gradually- 
extended. 

Beyond  the  immediate  shores  of  Port 
Jackson  all  was  at  first  an  unknown  re- 
gion to  the  English  colonists,  and  they 
had,  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  to  feel 
their  May,  as  it  were,  towards  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  land  which  had  become 
their  home.  They  set  to  work  at  this  task 
by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  examining  the 
shores  to  the  north  and  south  of  Port  Jack- 
son, and  with  each  successive  endeavour 
pushing  their  way  further  and  further  along 
the  coast.  Broken  Bay,  to  the  northward 
of  Port  Jackson,  and  the  river  Hawkesbury, 
were  among  the  early  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours ;  a  few  years  later  the  mouth  of  Hunt- 
er's River  was  discovered,  and  the  adjacent 
tract  of  country  explored. 

To  the  southward  of  Port  Jackson  two 
young  Englishmen,  named  Bass  and  Flin- 
ders— the  former  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  the 
latter  then  a  midshipman — adventurously 
sought  their  way  along  the  coast  in  a  little 
boat  of  no  more  than  eight  feet  in  length  (to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Tom  Thumb"; 
with  only  a  boy  to  assist  them;  pursued 
their  way  along  a  considerable  line  of  coast, 
examining  minutely  the  various  inlets  to 
which  they  came,  and  encountering,  as  may 
be  well  supposed,  numerous  dangers  and 
difficulties  in  the  novel  undertaking.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1797,  while  Mr.  Flinders 
was  otherwise  employed,  Mr.  Bass  was  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  whale-boat,  and  a  crew  of 
six  men,  to  proceed  on  a  more  important 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  southward.  An 
important  (and  not  wholly  unexpected)  re- 
sult ensued  from  this  undertaking,  namely, 
the  discovery  of  the  channel  which  separates 
Van  Diemen's  Land  from  the  Australian 
continent,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Bass's 
Strait  was  subsequently,  and  justly,  given. 
On  penetrating  beyond  the  parallel  of  39° 
south,  Mr.  Bass  was  rejoiced  to  find  the 
coast  trending  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
continued  to  advance  until  he  reached  a 
fine  inlet,  to  which  he  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  "Western  Port.  But  his  provisions 
were  by  this  time  consumed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  ;  he  had,  indeed,  only 
been  prepared  for  a  voyage  of  six  weeks' 
duration,  but  by  replenishing  his  stock 
with  fish  and  sea-fowl,  taken  on  the  way, 
his  absence  from  Port  Jackson  had  been 
protracted  to  the  eleventh  week.  He  had 
been  the  first  to  explore  300  miles  of  coast, 
and  had  accomplished  safely  a  voyage  of 
double  that  length  in  an  open  boat  —  an 
achievement  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
boldest  in  the  records  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Bass  returned  from  this  undertaking 
in  February,  1798,  and  in  the  ensuing  Oc- 
tober accompanied  Mr.  Flinders,  in  a  small 
schooner  of  twenty-five  tons,  on  a  voyage 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  following  up 
his  discovery.  They  successfully  accom- 
plished the  circumnavigation  of  Van  Die-" 
men's  Land,  exploring  the  estuaries  of  the 
Tamar  and  the  Derwent,  on  its  opposite 
coasts.  The  favourable  account  given  of 
those  inlets  led  to  the  establishment  of  set- 
tlements on  their  shores  shortly  afterwards. 

The  name   of  Flinders  is  amongst  those 


which  stand  most  prominently  and  honour- 
ably forward  in  connexion  with  Australian 
discovery,  and  no  single  navigator  has  con 
tributed  so  much  towards  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  coasts  of  the  "  Great  South 
Land."  The  proofs  of  skill  and  intrepidity 
which  he  had  given  led  to  his  appointment 
by  the  British  government  (on  his  return 
from  the  colony  to  England)  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  "  Investigator,"  a  ship  ex- 
pressly fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  Australian  coasts.  In  this  vessel 
Flinders  explored,  during  the  years  1802 
and  1803,  the  greater  portion  of  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Australia,  besides  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores.  He  visited 
King  George's  Sound,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  continent,  and  was  the  first  explorer 
of  the  great  inlets  of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vin- 
cent's Gulfs  (now  included  within  the  co- 
lony of  South  Australia).  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter  he  fell  in  with  a 
French  ship — the  "  Geographe  " — engaged 
in  an  undertaking  similar  to  his  own,  and 
from  this  circumstance  bestowed  the  name 
of  Encounter  Bay  on  the  broad  arm  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  which  the  meeting  oc- 
curred. Under  a  more  easterly  meridian, 
the  attention  of  Captain  Flinders  was  at- 
tracted by  a  fine  inlet  on  the  north  side  of 
Bass's  Strait,  and  which  he  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  "  Western  Port "  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bass.  But  finding  this  supposition  er- 
roneous, he  bestowed  on  his  discovery  the 
name  of  "  Port  Phillip,"  in  honour  of  the 
first  governor  of  New  South  "Wales — little 
anticipating  that  within  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century  its  shores  would  be  populous  and 
busy  as  they  now  are,  and  its  very  name 
become  possessed  of  an  almost  magical 
charm,  exercising  its  influence  wherever 
the  love  of  gold  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
extend  their  power. 

But  in  1803,  our  enterprising  explorer  (at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  England  to  solicit 
the  command  of  another  ship,  the  "  Investi- 
gator" having  become  unseaworthy)  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on  the  coral 
reefs  which  lie  in  close  proximity  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  He  saved  his  crew,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  companion  vessel  which  shared 
the  disaster,  and  subsequently  again  put  to 
sea,  from  Port  Jackson,  in  a  small  schooner, 
which  proved  so  leaky  as  to  compel  him  to 
touch  the  island  of  Mauritius,  then  a  French 
possession.  Here  he  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  and  did  not  regain  his  liberty 
until  1810. 

Our  knowledge  of  the"  Australian  coasts- 
interrupted  in  its  progress  for  many  years 
subsequent  to  the  voyages  of  Captain  Flin- 
ders— has  steadily  advanced  during  this  last 
thirty-five  years,  and  embraces  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  tolerably  accurate  and  detailed 
acquaintance  with  nearly  every  part  of  the 
shores  of  this  southern  continent,  including 
minute  and  elaborate  surveys  of  many  por- 
tions. The  names  of  King,  "Wickham,  Grey, 
Stokes,  Stanley,  and  others— officers  in  the 
British  navy — are  honourably  recorded  in 
connexion  with  these  labours,  which,  al- 
though wanting  the  brilliancy  attaching  to 
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new  discoveries,  are  of  not  the  less  essential 
service  to  the  interests  of  a  great  mercan- 
tile and  maritime  community. 

For  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  settlement — that  is,  until 
1813 — the  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains  con- 
stituted an  impassable  barrier  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  colonists  in  an  inland  direction. 
They  had  explored  the  land  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  north  and  south  of  Port 
Jackson,  but  to  pass  these  rugged  heights 
upon  the  west  had  hitherto  been  a  fruitless 
effort.  They  had  even  become  in  some  mea- 
sure associated  with  mysterious  thoughts, 
and  linked  in  imagination  with  spiritual 
and  dreaded  influences.  They  were  as  im- 
passable, and  the  regions  beyond  as  un- 
known, to  the  natives  of  the  country  as  to 
the  colonists,  and  the  former  appeared  to 
regard  them  as  the  abode  of  malignant 
spirits,  who  were  possessed  of  unearthly 
and  awful  powers  over  the  natural  world. 

During  the  interval,  however,  many  bold 
attempts  were  made — evil  spirits  notwith- 
standing— to  pass  these  same  Blue  Moun- 
tains, between  which  and  the  sea  the  colo- 
nists were  hemmed  in.  All  such  endeavours 
resulted  in  failure  until  the  year  1813,  when 
a  route  across  the  chain  was  discovered, 
and  the  boundless  pasture-lands  that  lie 
beyond  were  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  settlers.  The  Blue  Mountains  once 
crossed,  the  extensive  pastures  of  Bathurst 
Plains  were  speedily  occupied,  and  fresh 
discoveries  were  shortly  afterwards  made 
in  various  directions  towards  the  interior. 
The  rivers  Macquarie,  Lachlan,  and  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  were  successively  discovered, 
and  their  courses  traced,  during  the  period 
betAveen  1813  and  1819  ;  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river  Murray,  in  a  more  south- 
ern direction,  with  the  chain  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  in  1824  ;  these  achievements 
being  due  to  the  labours  of  Oxley,  Cun- 
ningham, Hume,  (the  latter  gentleman  a 
native  of  the  colony,)  and  other  explorers. 
In  1829,  Captain  Sturt  traced  the  upper 
course  of  a  river  on  which  he  conferred 
the  name  of  Darling  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  same  officer  explored  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Murray,  which  he  pursued 
down  to  its  termination  in  the  shallow  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Alexandrina,  upon  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  continent. 

The  subsequent  labours  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Eyre,  Dr.Leichhardt, and  other 
adventurous  explorers,  have  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  enabled  us  to  de- 
lineate the  various  features  which  appear 
upon  our  maps  of  this  division  of  the  globe. 
But  interior  discovery  labours  in  Australia, 
as  in  Africa,  under  the  difficulties  arising 
from  a  parched  soil  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
water — this  necessary  article  being,  indeed, 
often  wholly  wanting,  for  long  periods  to- 
gether, and  over  extensive  tracts  of  countiy. 
Hence  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  in- 
land regions  of  this  southern  continent  have 
hitherto  defied  access,  or  have  only  been 
reached  at  the  cost  of  much  peril  and  suffer- 
ing, in  many  cases  even  of  life  itself.  Be- 
yond the  mountain-region  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,   the  country 


stretches  out  for  the  most  part  into  wide 
plains,  watered  and  fertile  towards  the 
mountains,  but  arid  and  barren  further  in- 
land, covered  in  some  cases  with  low  sand- 
hills, and  in  others  forming  a  hard  and  stony 
desert.  Neither  man  nor  cattle  can  readily 
advance  in  such  a  region.  In  1845,  Captain 
Sturt  penetrated  from  the  south  coast— that 
is,  from  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia— half- 
way across  the  continent,  in  the  meridian 
of  138°  E.,  finding  in  the  heart  of  the  in- 
terior a  region  wholly  destitute  of  water, 
and  equalling  in  sterility  the  worst  parts  of 
the  African  Sahara.  This  is  the  most  dis- 
tant point  hitherto  reached  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  coast ;  and  the  country  through 
which  our  adventurer  passed  on  this  occa- 
sion affords  but  slight  prospect  of  advantage 
to  the  future  settler. 

But  in  other  directions,  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  interior  have  been  explored 
with  more  promising  results,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  fertile  country  laid  open.  In 
1844-5,  Dr.Leichhardt,  a  German  resident  in 
the  colony,  crossed  the  continent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay  (on  the  east 
coast,  in  lat.  27°)  to  Port  Essington,  upon 
its  northern  shores,  a  distance  of  1800  miles, 
through  a  country  which  was  previously 
altogether  unknown,  and  large  tracts  of 
which  were  found  to  be  of  the  most  pro- 
mising description.  The  same  intrepid  ex- 
plorer again  started,  in  1848,  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  interior  discovery,  from  which  he 
never  returned,  having  probably  perished 
from  want  of  provisions,  or  else  fallen  a 
victim  to  some  murderous  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  The  latter  melancholy 
fate  befell  Mr.  Kennedy,  another  adventurer 
in  the  field  of  Australian  discovery,  who, 
after  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  a  more  southern  pa- 
rallel, had  in  1848  started  on  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching,  by  an  overland 
route  from  Rockingham  Bay,  (on  the  east 
coast,)  the  promontoiy  of  Cape  York,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  of 
exploring  the  great  peninsula  which  lies 
between  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the 
Pacific.  The  cause  of  Australian  discovery 
has  thus,  like  that  of  African  exploration, 
had  its  victims  in  the  sacrifice  of  more  than 
one  of  those  gallant  spirits  who  were  the 
first  to  brave  the  unknown  dangers  of  the 
pathless  wilderness.  The  shores  of  Victoria 
lliver,  upon  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
Australian  continent,constitute  the  starting- 
point  of  an  expedition  of  discovery  directed 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  interior, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  1855,  and  in  active  progress  at  the 
present  time. 


TASMANIA. 


Situation  and  extent. — Tasmania — or  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  as  it  is  still  frequently  call 
ed — is  a  considerable  island,  situated  to  the 
southward  of  the  Australian  continent.  The 
channel  of  Bass's  Strait  divides  it  from  Vic- 
toria, to  which  province  its  shores  lie  most 
nearly  adjacent.  Tasmania  is  only  a  fourth 
part  less  than  Ireland  in  magnitude.     It 
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measures  180  miles  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  and  about  160in  average  breadth, 
and  includes  an  area  of  21,000  square  miles. 

Natural  features. — The  coasts  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  present  bold  and  rugged  pro- 
montories to  the  ocean.  Some  of  the  estu- 
aries by  which  they  are  indented  penetrate 
considerable  distances  inland.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Storm  Bay,  upon  the  south-east 
side  of  the  island.  Upon  one  side  of  Storm 
Bay  is  Tasman's  Peninsula — a  tract  of  sin- 
gular conformation ;  upon  the  other,  Brimi 
Island,  of  long  and  narrow  shape,  and  di- 
vided from  the  mainland  by  the  channel  of 
D'Entrecasteaux  Strait.  Storm  Bay  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Derwent,  the  most  con- 
siderable river  of  the  island.  Oyster  Bay  is 
an  inlet  of  some  magnitude  further  to  the 
northward,  and  includes  Maria  Island  with- 
in its  limits.  Macquarie  Harbour  and  Port 
Davey  are  upon  the  western  side  of  Tas- 
mania. 

The  scenery  of  Tasmania  exhibits  every- 
where the  most  diversified  aspects.  The 
entire  island  consists  of  a  succession  of  hills 
and  valleys,  the  higher  grounds  rising  in 
many  places  into  lofty  mountain-ridges  and 
peaks,  and  displaying  features  of  the  grand- 
est and  most  striking  description. 

The  mountains  of  this  island  belong  geo- 
logically to  the  great  chain  that  forms  the 
cordillera  of  Eastern  Australia.  The  chan- 
nel of  Bass's  Strait  merely  interrupts  the 
superficial  continuity  of  the  range,  which 
re -appears  at  intervals  in  the  peaked  and 
barren  islets  that  rise  above  its  waters, 
and  afterwards  resumes  its  southwardly 
course  upon  the  shores  of  Tasmania,  travers- 
ing the  entire  extent  of  the  island,  in  a  zig- 
zag direction. 

At  Cape  Portland,  (the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Tasmania,)  the  height  of  the 
mountain-chain  is  inconsiderable,  nor  does 
it  exceed  seven  hundred  feet  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  towards  the  interior.  It 
then  suddenly  rises  to  an  altitude  of  3000 
feet,  and  throws  off,  in  several  directions, 
various  spurs,  which  cover  the  whole 
north-eastern  section  of  the  island,  and  im- 
part a  bold  and  striking  configuration  to  its 
surface.  One  of  these  spurs  terminates  in 
the  craggy  greenstone  peak  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond, (5000  feet  above  the  sea,)  from  the 
summit  of  which  the  spectator  obtains  a 
commanding  view  of  the  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts,  with  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Tamar  —  intersected  by  the 
windings  of  numerous  silvery  streams  — 
spreading  widely  to  the  westward.  The 
precipitous  sides  and  lofty  crest  of  this 
mountain  present  (saysStrzelecki)  the  most 
varied  aspects,  and  display  in  particular 
localities  a  wild  and  gloomy  grandeur,  not 
unworthy  of  the  boldest  features  of  scenery 
that  belong  to  the  country  whence  its 
well-known  name  has  been  derived.  From 
the  central  part  of  the  mountain's  top,  the 
scene  is  one  of  unbroken  solitude,  silence, 
and  desolation.  On  the  bare  earth,  covered 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  snow  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  thousands  of  prismatic 
greenstone  columns,  each  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  lie  prostrate  beneath  the  foot 
of  the  traveller, — columns  of  gigantic  order, 


chiselled  by  nature,  and  raised  by  her  hands 
to  this  majestic  elevation,  —  where,  over- 
thrown and  broken  into  huge  fragments, 
their  ends  project  over  chasms  that  are 
three  thousand  feet  in  sheer  perpendicular 
depth. 

Through  a  great  portion  of  its  further 
course,  the  mountain-chain  preserves  a 
mean  height  of  3500  feet,  and  exhibits  an 
irregular,  craggy,  and  fractured  crest  of 
naked  greenstone.  Its  spurs  are  steep 
and  tortuous  in  their  course  ;  and  its  in- 
numerable ravines,  invariably  deep  and 
dry,  are  strewed  with  masses  of  rock  of  im- 
mense proportions.  Towards  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  the  mountains  are,  for  the  most 
part,  topped  by  huge  masses  of  quartz  and 
sienite,  while  others  of  the  spurs  from  the 
principal  range  are  composed  chiefly  of 
greenstone  and  basaltic  roc  Us.  After  throw- 
ing off,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  nu- 
merous minor  spurs  and  ridges,  and  stud- 
ding with  conical  eminences  the  shores  of 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  the  chain  finally 
terminates  in  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  island,  where  it  sinks  below  the  waters 
of  the  Southern  Ocean.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal spurs  which  diverge  laterally  from 
the  main  ridge  separates  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  Derwent  and  Huon,  and  rises 
near  the  eastern  coast  into  the  huge  pro- 
tuberance of  Mount  "Wellington,  situated 
immediately  at  the  back  of  Hobart  Town. 
The  flag-staff  on  the  top  of  Mount  "Welling- 
ton is  4195  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
all  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  is  co- 
vered with  snow  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  cold  blasts  of  air  which  fre- 
quently sweep  down  from  its  summits  are 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  climate 
experienced  in  its  vicinity. 

Rivers. — The  two  principal  rivers  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  are  the  Derwent  and  the  Ta- 
mar, the  former  of  which  waters  the  south- 
eastern,  and  the  latter  the  northern,  portions 
of  the  island.  The  Derwent  issues  from 
Lake  St.  Clair — a  fine  body  of  water,  situated 
in  the  distant  interior,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  130  miles  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, enters  the  sea  at  Storm  Bay.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  miles  of  its  course, 
the  Derwent  forms  a  noble  estuary,  several 
miles  in  width,  and  navigable  by  ships  of  the 
largest  size.  It  receives  the  waters  of  nu- 
merous tributary  streams,  to  the  principal 
of  which  the  names  of  the  Dee,  Ouse,  Shan- 
non, Clyde,  and  Jordan,  have  been  given. 
All  of  these  join  the  Derwent  upon  its 
left,  or  northern,  bank  ;  to  the  south- 
ward its  valley  is  limited  by  the  mountain- 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  the  adjacent 
valley  of  the  Huon,  and  which  presses  close- 
ly on  the  banks  of  either  stream.  The  Huon 
flows  into  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  and 
also  forms  a  fine  estuary  in  its  lower  course. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  species  of  pine,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  wooded  districts 
by  which  the  greater  portion  of  its  valley 
is  covered. 

The  Tamar  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  South  Esk  rivers,  both  of 
which  flow  from  the  precipitous  skirts  of 
Ben  Lomond,  in  the  north-eastern  portion 
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of  the  island.  The  town  of  Lauuceston  is 
situated  at  the  point  where  these  streams 
unite  their  waters.  The  Tamar  thence  flows 
northward  into  Bass's  Strait,  forming 
throughout  this  part  of  its  course  an  estuary 
which  admits  the  passage  of  ships  of  500 
tons  burthen.  The  Macquarie  and  numer- 
ous other  streams  join  the  channel  of  the 
South  Esk. 

The  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  western 
shores  of  the  island  are  all  of  shorter  courses. 
Two  streams  of  some  magnitude — Gordon 
and  King's  Rivers — enter  Macquarie  Har- 
bour, about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast. 
Lakes  are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the 
interior ;  many  of  them  lie  embosomed  in 
deep  basins,  surrounded  by  well-wooded 
heights,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenery  which 
exhibits  almost  every  charm  in  the  aspect 
of  external  nature. 

Coal  is  extensively  distributed  over  the 
eastern  division  of  the  island,  and  is  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tort  Arthur,  and 
at  other  places  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior,  where  it  is  traceable  over  a 
large  area  of  country,  in  seams  varying  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet  up- 
wards. The  coal  of  Van  Piemen's  Land, 
like  that  of  New  South  Wales,  is  of  various 
quality,  according  to  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  found.  Some  of  it  is  strongly  bituminous, 
and  burns  easily  with  a  bright  flame.  More 
frequently  it  has  only  a  small  proportion  of 
bitumen,  and  burns  slowly,  emitting  little 
or  no  smoke.  Iron  ore,  of  very  pure  quality, 
and  some  of  it  highly  magnetic,  is  of  very 
general  occurrence  throughout  the  island. 
Copper  is  found  in  some  of  the  hills  near  the 
north  coast,  and  there  are  indications  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  manganese. 

The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  among 
the  finest — perhaps,  indeed,  in  some  respects 
the  finest — in  the  world.  It  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Australian  climate, 
with  but  few  of  its  drawbacks.  The  atmos- 
phere is  sufficiently  warm,  but  at  the  same 
time  free  from  the  intense  heat,  and  almost 
withering  aridity,  which  is  experienced  in 
New  South  Wales  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Australian  mainland.  This  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  higher  latitude  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  of  its  strictly  insular  cha- 
racter, which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  countries 
open  to  the  climatic  influences  of  a  surround- 
ing ocean,  imparts  to  the,  air  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture.  Hence  the  superior 
vigour  of  its  native  vegetation,  and  the 
greater  density  of  its  forests. 

In  regard  to  temperature,  the  climate  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  bears  much  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  south  and  south-western 
coasts  of  England.  The  mean  annual  heat 
of  Hobart  Town  is  52°,  the  mean  of  summer 
63°,  and  of  winter  42°.  During  the  latter 
season  severe  frosts  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  high  and  exposed  situations, 
and  a  good  deal  of  snoAV  falls  ;  but  the  snow 
never  lies  on  the  lower  grounds  during  the 
day-time.  The  winter  is  generally  a  season 
of  moderate  and  genial  rain ;  occasional 
rains,  with  high  winds,  occur  during  the 
spring,  but  the  weather  is  usually  bright 
and  clear.    During  the  summer  and  autumn 


months  the  atmosphere  is  almost  uniformly 
clear  and  transparent,  and  the  sky  free 
from  clouds  and  vapours.  The  hot  wind, 
which  is  occasionally  experienced  during 
the  summer,  though  to  a  less  painful  extent 
than  in  the  colonies  on  the  Australian 
mainland,  is,  in  fact,  the  only  drawback  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Tasmanian  climate ; 
and  this  phenomenon  is  altogether  excep- 
tional to  its  general  character.  The  air  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  is  equally  healthy  with 
that  of  Australia,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
English  constitution. 

Owing  to  the  cooler  temperature,  and 
the  greater  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
numerous  plants  for  which  the  Australian 
soil  is  too  arid  are  found  to  succeed  in 
this  island.  The  gooseberry  and  currant, 
and  also  the  apple,  thrive  equally  well  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  in  our  English  gar- 
dens and  orchards  ;  and  the  casual  visitor  to 
these  distant  shores  recognises  with  delight 
many  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  which  are 
most  familiar  to  his  experience  of  home.  In 
fact,  the  whole  island  wears  a  more  English 
aspect  than  is  found  in  any  other  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  common  scarlet 
geranium  grows  luxuriantly,  and  imparts 
its  brilliant  hue  to  the  distant  aspect  of 
extensive  tracts  of  country ;  the  sweet- 
briar  adorns  the  hedges,  and  adds  its  fra- 
grance to  the  air;  the  pastures  exhibit  a 
brighter  green  ;  and  within  the  grounds  of 
the  wealthier  settlers  may  occasionally  be 
seen  a  herd  of  fallow  deer,  adding  their 
graceful  movements  to  the  quieter  charms 
of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

The  native  vegetation  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  resembles  in  its  general  character  that 
of  the  Australian  continent :  all  the  trees 
are  evergreen,  and  their  foliage  has  hence 
the  dark  and  sombre  aspect  already  noticed 
as  characteristic  of  Australian  botany,  while 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  huge  gum-trees  impart  the 
prevailing  character  to  the  woodland 
scenery.  Next  in  frequency  of  occurrence 
are  the  acacias, mimosas,  pines,  and  myrtles. 

The  timber  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  fre- 
quently of  the  finest  description :  dense 
forests  of  many  miles  in  extent  are  found  in 
different  portions  of  the  island,  and  they 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  trees  which  pos- 
sess a  high  degree  of  value ;  some  from 
their  utility  as  building  materials,  and 
others  from  the  ornamental  grain  of  their 
wood,  which  fits  them  for  the  purpose  of 
the  cabinet-maker. 

Among  the  more  valuable  members  of 
the  Tasmanian  forest  are  the  blue  gum, 
the  stringy  bark,  the  black-wood,  the 
musk- wood,  Huon  pine,  cedar  pine,  celery 
pine,  pink- wood,  rose-wood,  myrtle,  and  a 
variety  of  trees  yielding  gums  and  resins. 
The  blue  gum  furnishes  a  timber  which  is 
equal  to  oak  for  the  purposes  of  ship-build- 
ing, and  which  may  be  obtained  of  large 
dimensions  up  to  lengths  of  200  feet.  Colo- 
nel Mundy  mentions  a  living  gum-tree,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town,  which 
measures  68  feet  in  circumference  at  13 
feet  above  its  base,  and  has  a  height  of 
270  feet,  although  it  has  lost  its  top.    The 
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stringy  bark  is  used  chiefly  for  house-build- 
ing and  fencing ;  it  is  a  large  tree,  some- 
times of  proportions  as  gigantic  as  the  blue 
gum,  but  the  timber  is  coarse  in  grain.  The 
black-wood  is  a  hard,  close-grained,  and 
richly-veined  wood,  admirably  suited  for 
ornamental  cabinet  work ;  the  Huon  pine, 
the  musk -wood,  and  the  myrtle,  serve  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  musk-wood  grows 
only  in  dense  forests  and  in  damp  situa- 
tions ;  it  is  close  and  fine  in  the  grain,  and 
harmonizes  well  with  the  gilding  on  pic- 
ture frames,  into  which  it  is  often  worked 
up.  The  myrtle  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
forms  dense  forests  of  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  individual  trees  attain  a 
girth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  propor- 
tionate elevation  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  fresh 
pink  colour  when  newly  hewn,  and  is  beau- 
tifully veined. 

The  cedar  pine  (or  pencil  pine,  as  it  is 
also  termed)  is  found  growing  in  the  ravines, 
or  gorges,  amongst  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  high  table-lands ;  in  some  places  the 
dead  and  bleached  stems  of  this  tree  form 
bare  and  unsightly  groves  at  an  altitude  of 
3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  celery- 
topped  pine  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  and 
grows  in  all  the  colder  and  moister  parts  of 
the  island  in  a  handsome  pyramidal  form  : 
the  young  trees  are  sometimes  used  as  spars 
for  rigging  vessels,  but  they  are  too  heavy  : 
the  timber  is  very  white  and  close-grained, 
and  is  used  for  household  purposes. 

The  dog-wood  is  one  of  the  richest-look- 
ing and  most  beautiful  fancy  woods;  it 
attains  a  larger  size  on  Maria  Island  than 
elsewhere,  and  is  a  mere  shrub  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hobart  Town.  The  Oyster  Bay 
pine  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  inlet 
so  called,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island)  is 
used  for  agricultural  implements,  and  for 
fittings  of  houses  ;  it  is  only  met  with  along 
the  coast. 

The  pink- wood  grows  chiefly  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  amidst  the 
dense  myrtle  forests,  and  attains  an  altitude 
of  from  100  to  150  feet,  with  a  good  clear 
barrel;  its  timber  is  fine-grained  and  re- 
markably hard,  and  has  been  advantageously 
used  in  making  sheaves  for  ships'  blocks. 
The  iron- wood,  or  lignum  vitas  of  Tasmania, 
is  used  for  a  similar  purpose:  this  tree 
rarely  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  but  its  wood 
possesses  great  density  and  hardness. 

The  grass  tree,  which  is  abundant  on 
Flinders'  Island,  (in  Bass's  Strait,)  as  well  as 
upon  the  meagre  soils  of  clay  and  sand  in 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  mainland, 
yields  a  gum-resin,  or  balsam,  of  highly  in- 
flammable properties  :  this  resin,  upon  com- 
bustion, produces  a  clear  white  flame,  with  a 
fragrant  odour,  like  that  of  frankincense. 
It  also  furnishes  a  nankeen-coloured  dye,  is 
used  in  making  sealing  wax,  and  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  varnish. 

The  leaves  and  delicate  succulent  twigs  of 
the  white  gum  tree  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
after  perforation  by  an  insect  during  the 
summer,  yield  a  kind  of  manna.  This  sub- 
stance exudes  from  the  tree,  and  falls  in  the 
form  of  irregular  tears ;  it  is  usually  very 
abundant  during  the  summer  and  autumn 


months,  and  possesses  properties  resembling 
those  of  the  manna  of  our  druggists'  shops. 

One  of  the  most  curious  among  the  indi- 
genous productions  is  that  called  the  native 
bread,  which  is  really  a  large  truffle,  grow- 
ing under  ground,  like  the  English  truffle, 
and  possessing  a  peculiar  smell.  Specimens 
of  this  plant  have  been  known  to  weigh 
upwards  of  fourteen  pounds.  It  formed, 
in  a  half-roasted  state,  a  portion  of  the  diet 
of  the  aborigines,  by  whom  it  was  eagerly 
sought,  and  is  also  eaten  greedily  by  the 
various  marsupial  animals.  It  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  soups  and  pud- 
dings by  Europeans. 

The  native  animals  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Australian  continent ;  there  is  the  same 
preponderance,  among  its  mammalia,  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  marsupial  genus 
and  the  same  absence  of  the  larger  forms  of 
animal  life.  Besides  three  species  of  kan- 
garoo, there  are  numerous  opossums,  to- 
gether with  the  kangaroo-rats,  bandicoots, 
and  others  of  this  family.  The  kangaroos 
are  yearly  becoming  scarcer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chase,  which  is  as  keenly 
pursued  here  as  in  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies. 

One  of  the  opossums  —  that  called  the 
hyena  opossum,  {thylacenus  cynocephahts,)  or 
the  "tiger"  of  the  colonists  —  is  a  large 
and  formidable  animal,  very  destructive 
to  the  flocks.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  as 
large  as  a  heavy  stag-hound.  This  species 
of  opossum  is  peculiar  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  where  its  ravages  are  as  much  dread- 
ed as  those  of  the  wolf  in  other  countries  ; 
but  it  is  eagerly  hunted  down  by  the  colon- 
ists, and  will  probably  ere  long  become  ex- 
tinct. Another  animal  of  the  same  genus, 
(popularly  known  as  "  the  devil,")  about  the 
size  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  is  extremely  ugly, 
destructive,  and  un tameable.  It  also  affords 
occupation  to  the  colonial  sportsman  :  when 
set  upon  by  dogs  it  will  fight  most  savagely, 
and  is  said  to  be  so  strong  in  the  jaws  as  to 
be  able  to  snap  the  leg-bone  of  a  dog.  The 
smaller  opossums,  kangaroo-rats,  and  ban- 
dicoots, do  serious  mischief  to  the  potato 
crops. 

The  dingo  has  been  exterminated  from 
this  island  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
colonists.  Van  Diemen's  Land  contains  the 
Australian  porcupine,  the  wombat,  the  tiger- 
cat,  and  the  smaller  variety  of  the  native 
wild-cat,— an  elegantly  marked  animal, 
somewhat  resembling  the  English  weasel; 
it  commits  serious  destruction  in  the  poultry 
yard.  The  duck-bill,  or  ornithorhynchus,  is 
also  among  the  members  of  Tasmanian  zoo- 
logy. 

All  the  native  birds  of  Australia  likewise 
occur  in  this  island  —  laughing  jackasses, 
black  and  white  cockatoos, bright-plumaged 
parrots  and  paroquets,  black  swans,  and 
numerous  others.  The  emu  has  now  become 
scarce  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  is  rarely 
seen.  The  sooty  petrel,  (or  mutton  bird,  as 
it  is  popularly  called,)  which  is  common 
throughout  the  coasts  and  islands  of  this 
portion  of  the  globe,  abounds  in  the  islands 
of  Bass's  Strait.  It  is  sought  by  the  Tas- 
manian colonists  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers, 
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which  are  much  used  for  making  pillows, 
holsters,  and  mattresses, — a  purpose  which 
they  answer  exceedingly  well.  This  hird  is 
of  some  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
early  history  of  Australian  colonization, 
having  been  the  means  of  saving  from  ac- 
tual starvation  a  numerous  body  of  settlers 
who  had  been  stationed  upon  Norfolk  Island, 
shortly  after  the  first  establishment  of  the 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson. 

There  are  several  snakes  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  with  lizards  and  various  smaller 
members  of  the  reptile  and  insect  tribe. 
But  they  occasion  little  annoyance  to  the 
settlers,  who  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity 
from  the  flies  and  other  insect-torments  of 
the  Australian  mainland. 

The  history  of  the  aborigines  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  forms  a  melancholy  chapter  in 
the  records  of  European  colonization,  and 
their  fate  has  been  one  that  might  well 
serve  "  to  point  a  moral."  Everywhere  we 
find  the  same  results  to  coloured  races  from 
the  contact  of  the  white  man :  disease, 
vices  hitherto  unknown,  cruel  oppressions, 
savage  retaliation,  open  warfare,  and  the 
sure  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  na- 
tive population — frequently  the  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  utter  extinction. 

When  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  first  co- 
lonized, in  1803,  it  contained  an  aboriginal 
population  of  several  thousands, identical  in 
race  and  habits  with  the  natives  of  the 
Australian  continent.  They  were  at  first 
peaceably  disposed  towards  the  settlers,  but 
disputes  broke  out  before  long.  After  the 
prevalence,  for  a  lengthened  period,  of  a 
frightful  system  of  bloody  attacks  and  re- 
prisals upon  either  side,  a  general  war  of 
extermination  was  waged  against  them  by 
the  settlers,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  black 
population  —  then  reduced,  in  1835,  to 
scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  in  number 
— and  their  removal,  with  their  own  con- 
sent, to  Flinders'  Island,  in  Bass's  Strait. 
These  unfortunate  children  of  nature  were 
here  subjected  to  the  process  of  schooling 
and  disciplining  in  the  usages  of  civilized 
life.  They  were  catechised,  Christianised, 
and,  in  fine,  pseudo-civilised,  and— they 
rapidly  diminished  in  number,  and  will,  with- 
in a  few  years,  have  altogether  passed  away 
from  the  page  of  human  existence  !  In  1835, 
when  first  deported  to  Flinders'  Island,  they 
numbered  two  hundred  and  ten  individuals ; 
in  1842,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  they 
mustered  only  fifty-four — the  births  that 
occurred  during  the  intervening  period 
(among  a  people  who  in  their  native  con- 
dition are  equally  prolific  as  any  other 
members  of  the  human  family)  having 
amounted  only  to  the  number  of  fourteen  ! 

Thef  settlement  at  Flinders'  Island  has 
subsequently  been  abandoned,  and  the  small 
remnant  of  natives  removed  to  a  station 
formed  expressly  for  them  (by  the  care  of 
the  colonial  government)  at  Oyster  Creek, 
on  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel.  In  1848,  the 
official  returns  of  their  number  gave  thir- 
teen men,  twenty-two  women,  and  ten 
children,  (five  of  either  sex,)  amounting  in 
all  to  forty -five  ! 


The  present  name  of  Tasmania  is  derived 
from  that  of  its  discoverer — the  enterprising 
Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  by  whom  it  was 
first  visited  in  1642.  Tasman  himself,  how- 
ever, bestowed  on  it  the  appellation  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  He  imagined  it  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  Australian  mainland — a  sup- 
position only  disproved  by  the  voyages  of 
Kass  and  Flinders,  already  referred  to.  In 
1803,  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  its 
shores,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 
During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  remained  a  mere  dependency  of 
New  South  Wales.  Used  in  its  origin  as  a 
convict-settlement,  this  beautiful  island  con- 
tinued to  be  appropriated  as  a  receptacle  for 
criminals  down  to  a  very  recent  period  (1853) 
— until,  in  fact,  the  energetic  and  deter- 
mined remonstrances  of  its  free  population 
rendered  it  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
home  government  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice. During  the  earlier  portion  of  its  re- 
cords, bush-ranging  prevailed  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  (as  in  New  South  Wales)  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  bush-rangers  --  convicts  who  had 
escaped  from  the  penal  settlements — were 
often  of  the  most  ferocious  description, 
and  thrilling  tales  are  yet  told  of  their 
daring  acts  of  violence,  their  dangers,  oc- 
casional sufferings,  and  frequent  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  capture.  The  fright- 
ful narrative  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
these  social  outcasts  belongs  to  a  past  period. 
But  the  traces  of  their  deeds,  and  of  the 
violent  end  by  which  their  career  was  al- 
most uniformly  terminated,  are  stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  nomenclature  of  the 
country.  "  Murderers'  Plains,"  "  Gallows' 
Hill,"  and  "Hell  Gate," are  (Colonel  Mundy 
tells  us)  the  playful  titles  of  three  well- 
known  spots  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  industry  of  Tasmania  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural: all  the  grains,  fruits,  and  veget- 
ables of  middle  and  southern  Europe  flour- 
ish. Excellent  wheat  is  grown,  and  a  good 
deal  is  exported — in  part,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  The  potatoes  are  of  superior  quality, 
and  are  largely  consumed  in  the  adjacent 
colonies.  The  tracts  of  land  situated  on  the 
eastern  and  northern  sides  of  the  island  are 
those  in  which  cultivation  has  been  most 
extensively  pursued  —  together  with  the 
fertile  district  of  Woolnorth,  in  the  north- 
west. Agriculture  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended in  the  latter  direction  within  recent 
years.  In  the  western  and  south-western 
divisions  of  the  island  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  land  that  are  unsuited  for  arable 
industry — rocky  and  barren  districts,  with 
hardly  a  blade  of  grass  upon  the  surface. 
Wool  forms  a  staple  of  export  from  Tas- 
mania, as  from  the  colonies  on  the  Austra- 
lian mainland,  and  the  whale-fishery  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  from  its  shores. 

The  island  of  Tasmania  is  divided  into 
counties.  The  population  of  the  entire 
island,  in  1851,  amoxmted  to  upwards  of 
74,000.  Hobart  Town,  its  capital,  has  up- 
wards of  20,000  inhabitants. 

Hobart  Toivn  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
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the  Derwent,  around  the  shores  of  a  small 
and  sheltered  bight  called  Sullivan's  Cove, 
at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  into  Storm  Bay.  The 
voyage  up  the  river,  from  the  sea  to  Hobart 
Town,  is  through  scenery  of  the  most  strik- 
ing character,  the  banks  on  either  side  be- 
ing covered  with  foliage,  and  the  huge 
mass  of  Mount  "Wellington  —  its  summit 
frequently  capped  with  snow — forming  a 
magnificent  back-ground  to  the  picture. 
Ships  of  the  largest  size  are  enabled  to  come 
close  up  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  whole  lower 
channel  of  the  river,  thence  to  Storm  Bay, 
forms  an  extensive  and  safe  natural  harbour. 
The  city  is  neatly  built,  the  streets  for  the 
most  part  wide  and  well-paved,  the  build- 
ings, both  public  and  private,  of  highly 
creditable  appearance, — many  of  the  former, 
indeed,  displaying  considerable  architec- 
tural merit.  There  are  extensive  breweries, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  timber  and  flour  mills, 
together  with  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  candles,  starch,  and  numer- 
ous other  articles.  A  bridge,  built  of  wood, 
crosses  the  Derwent  about  eleven  miles 
above  Hobart  Town. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tasmanian  capital  surpasses  the 
environs  of  Sydney  in  picturesque  beauty. 
The  drive  from  Hobart  Town  to  New  Norfolk 
— twenty  miles  distant — is  exceedingly  at- 
tractive to  the  lover  of  fine  scenery,  the  road 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  way.  Mount 
"Wellington,  too,  the  ascent  of  which  begins 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  is  always  a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape,  and  the  walks  and  drives  about 
its  lower  declivities  are  equally  varied  and 
attractive.  An  ice-store  has  been  estab- 
lished near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
whence  the  good  people  of  Hobart  Town 
are  daily  supplied  with  the  most  lux- 
urious of  refreshments  in  a  warm  climate. 
The  numerous  springs  which  flow  from 
Mount  "Wellington  and  the  adjacent  heights 
furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the 
town,  into  which  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
New  Norfolk  is  only  a  small  and  com- 
paratively deserted  village,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  celebrated  for  its  fine  hop- 
grounds  :  the  hop  grows  well  in  the  soil  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  yields  a  large 
produce. 

I  Port  Arthur,  which  formed  in  bygone 
years  the  head  quarters  of  the  penal  settle- 
ment, is  situated  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  Tasman's  peninsula,  in  the  direction  of 
south-east  from  Hobart  Town.  Tasman's 
peninsula  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  land,  well 
adapted  by  natural  formation  to  the  purpose 
which  it  served  during  the  long  term  of 
years  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  remained  a 
place  of  exile  for  felons.  A  narrow  neck  of 
land — measuring  but  120  yards  across — 
unites  it  to  Forester's  peninsula,  which 
again  is  similarly  connected  with  the  main 
body  of  the  island.  These  narrow  isthmuses 
were  kept  at  all  times  strongly  guarded,  so 
that  escape  from  the  prison-house  to  which 
they  form  the  only  land  access  was  rendered 
almost  impossible.  The  numerous  sharks 
which  infest  the  adjacent  waters  served  as 


an  equally  efficient  check  upon  any  attempt 
at  escape  by  seaward. 

The  second  town  in  the  island  is  Launces- 
to7i,  immediately  above  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  South  Esk  rivers,  which  unite 
to  form  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar.  It  is 
130  miles  distant  from  Hobart  Town,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  provincial  capital  for  the 
northern  division  of  the  island.  Launceston 
has  considerable  trade,  but  the  navigation 
of  the  Tamar  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  banks: 
the  larger  class  of  ships  anchor  at  George 
Town,  near  the  entrance  of  the  estuary. 
The  site  of  Launceston  is  unhealthy ;  a 
great  part  of  the  town  stands  upon  low 
ground,  immediately  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  there  is 
an  extensive  swamp.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  ten  thousand.  The  high- 
way between  Launceston  and  Hobart  Town 
is  a  good  macadamized  road,  and  is  regularly 
traversed  by  stage-coaches.  The  roads  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  are  generally  de- 
fective, to  an  extent  which  interferes 
seriously  with  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, by  impeding  its  ready  transmission  to 
the  markets.  Considerable  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion throughout  the  island. 

In  the  interior  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
there  are  many  small  and  thriving  towns, 
some  of  them  rapidly  rising  in  importance. 
Among  the  number  arc  Campbell  Town,  Oat- 
lands,  and  Green  Pond — all  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  road  between  the  capital  and 
Launceston.  Richmond,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Hobart  Town,  (at  the  head  of  an 
estuary  which  runs  up  to  the  southward  of 
Storm  Bay,)  is  the  key  to  an  extensive 
agricultural  district,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a  place  of  importance. 

There  is  frequent  communication  be- 
tween Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  by  means  of  steamers, 
which  leave  both  Hobart  Town  and  Laun- 
ceston. The  latter  place,  as  the  nearest  port 
to  the  Australian  mainland,  is  most  exten- 
sively used  for  the  purpose  of  this  inter- 
course. The  sailing  distance  between  Hobart 
Town  and  Sydney  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles.  From  Hobart  Town  to  Port  Adelaide 
is  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles.  Between 
Launceston  and  Port  Phillip  is  a  distance  of 
rather  less  than  three  hundred  miles. 


Norfolk  Island,  a  small  speck  in  the  open 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  (lat.  29°  3'  S.,  long, 
167°  58'  E.),  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  9<'0 
miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  It 
contains  an  area  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
square  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  level, — Mount  Pitt,  the  highest  eminence 
on  the  island,  rising  only  to  1050  feet  above 
the  sea.  Norfolk  Island  is  well  watered, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile :  its  most 
characteristic  production  is  the  splendid 
species  of  pine  to  which  its  name  has  been 
given,  (the  Norfolk  Island  pine, or  araucarin 
excelsa,)  the  timber  of  which  is  of  the  most 
valuable  kind.  The  iron-wood  and  white 
oak  also  furnish  good  timber,  and  both  red 
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and  yellow  ochre  are  amoDg  the  produce  of 
the  island. 

Norfolk  Island  was  during  many  past  years 
the  seat  of  a  convict  establishment,  to 
which  the  worst  class  of  criminals  were 
banished  from  the  neighbouring  penal  settle- 
ments. But  this  establishment — which  con- 
verted one  of  earth's  fairest  spots  into  a 
scene  of  the  lowest  moral  degradation,  of 
hopeless  physical  suffering,  combined  with 
spiritual  abasement — has  happily  been  brok- 
en up.  Norfolk  Island  is  employed  for  a 
purpose  more  akin  to  its  natural  attractions 
in  being  made  the  residence  of  the  Pitcairn 
Islanders,  whose  removal  thither,  at  their 
own  desire,  (under  the  care  of  the  British 
government,)  was  effected  in  1855.  The 
principal  settlement  on  the  island  is  at 
Sydney  Bay,  upon  its  southern  side. 

Norfolk  Island  Avas  attached  to  the  govern  - 
ment  of  Tasmania  during  the  period  of  its 
employment  for  penal  usages,  but  has  since 
been  transferred  to  that  of  New  South 
"Wales. 

Each  of  the  five  countries  described  in  this 
section, — namely,  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  (or  Tasmania,) 
constitutes  a  distinct  colony  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  empire.  Until  a  recent  date  they 
all  held  the  position  of  Crown  colonies, 
the  government  of  each  province  being  ad- 
ministered solely  by  means  of  a  Governor 
(or  Lieutenant-Governor)  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  But  the  Australian  Colonies  Go- 
vernment Act  of  1850  bestowed  upon  each  of 
the  colonies  the  power  of  independent  legis- 
lation, through  the  medium  of  representa- 
tion. The  exact  form  of  constitution  to  be 
adopted  was  wisely  left  in  great  measure  to 
the  choice  of  the  colonists  themselves.  Our 
Australian  brethren  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  con- 
ferred, and  four  out  of  the  five  pi*ovinces — 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  Tasmania — have  framed  for  them- 
selves representative  constitutions.  In  each 


case,  two  chambers  (a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly — equivalent  to 
an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of  Parliament) 
have  been  adopted  by  the  colonists.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  are  nominated  (under  certain 
restrictions)  by  the  Crown, the  Lower  House 
only  being  elective.  In  the  three  other 
provinces  the  members  of  both  Houses  are 
elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Western  Australia— at  present  but  scantily 
occupied— has  not  yet  availed  itself  of  the 
privileges  of  a  representative  constitution, 
but  is  empowered  to  do  so  on  the  petition  of 
not  less  than  one-third  in  number  of  the 
householders  in  the  colony.  This  province 
was  made  a  place  of  reception  for  convicts 
in  1849,  (with  the  consent  of  the  colonists,) 
and  is  now  the  only  penal  settlement  within 
the  Australian  division  of  our  empire. 

In  each  of  the  Australian  provinces  the 
supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  ranks  as 
Governor-General  of  all  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Australia. 

The  Australian  colonies  constitute  six 
dioceses  of  the  English  Colonial  Church, — 
forming  the  bishoprics  of  Sydney,  New- 
castle, Tasmania,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and 
Western  Australia,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney 
ranking  as  metropolitan.  The  diocese  of 
Newcastle  embraces  the  northern  portion  of 
New  South  AVales,  the  greater  extent  of 
that  colony  having  made  it  requisite  to 
divide  it  into  two  sees. 

Extensive  assistance  is  afforded  by  go- 
vernment, in  aid  of  local  efforts,  tOAvards 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  schools 
in  each  of  the  colonies, — this  assistance  be- 
ing granted  to  the  members  of  the  various 
dissenting  bodies,  as  well  as  to  those  belong- 
ing to  the  English  Church.  Educational 
establishments — some  of  them  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence— have  increased  in  all  the 
colonies  of  late  years,  though  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  further  efforts 
in  this  respect. 
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POLYNESIA. 


This  division  of  the  globe  comprehends 
the  countless  multitude  of  islands  that  are 
scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  western  shores 
of  the  New  World  upon  the  one  side,  and 
the  Asiatic  archipelagos  upon  the  other. 
The  extent  embraced  within  these  wide 
limits  is  equivalent  at  the  equator  to  150°  of 
longitude — or  little  less  than  half  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  globe — while  in  another  direc- 
tion it  stretches  from  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  and  perhaps  even  to  the 
southern  pole.  But  the  proportion  of  land 
to  water  in  this  vast  area  is  very  incon- 
siderable. Over  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
it  an  unbroken  expanse  of  ocean  is  presented 
to  ^iew,  and  the  islands  which  rise  above 
the  waves — fully  as  they  justify,  in  point  of 
number,  the  appellation  that  is  bestowed 
upon  the  entire  region  i — are  for  the  most 
part  mere  specks  by  comparison. 

The  Polynesian  archipelagos,  together 
with  the  countries  described  in  the  last 
division  of  our  volume,  and  the  islands  of 
Eastern  Asia,  are  comprehended  by  the 
French  and  other  geographers  under  the 
general  name  of  Oceania — a  term  which  not 
unaptly  describes  the  general  characteristic 
to  which  we  have  adverted  above.  But 
Australia* (as  elsewhere  observed)  is  con- 
tinental in  point  of  extent,  and  possesses, 
besides,  in  other  respects,  ample  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  division  of  the  globe 
— in  which  light  we  have  accordingly  view- 
ed it ;  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
seas  have  been  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Asia,  to  which  continent  they  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  appendages.  There 
still  remain,  besides  the  various  smaller 
groups  of  Polynesia,  the  considerable  islands 
of  New  Zealand,  together  with  Papua,  (or 
New  Guinea,)  and  other  lands  situated  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  of  Torres  Strait. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand, 
together  with  the  natives  of  many  of  the 
smaller  Polynesian  groups — including  the 
Friendly,  Samoa,  Society,  and  Marquesas 
Islands,  to  the  southward  of  the  equator, 
with  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  great  ocean — belong  to  the  brown 
variety  of  the  human  race,  resembling  the 
Malay  in  general  features,  and  speaking  a 
dialect  which  is  analogous  to  the  Malay 
tongues.  The  more  westerly  portions  of 
Polynesia  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  black 
complexion,  nearly  analogous  to  the  negro, 
and  to  whom,  indeed,  the  compound  term 
"Polynesian-Negro"  (or  Austral-Negro)  is 
hence  applied.  The  meridian  of  180°  nearly 
divides  the  brown  and  the  black  races  of 
Polynesia — the  group  of  the  Feejee  Islands 

1  Polynesia— that  is,  "many  islands,"  from  the 
Greek,  7roAi>?,  many,  vr^aoc,  island. 

2  The  native  names  for  the  north  and  middle 
islands— that  is,  the  two  great  islands  of  the  archi- 


being  the  first  in  which,  approaching  from 
the  eastward,  the  black  tribes  are  found. 
The  dark-skinned  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  other  portions  of  Western 
Polynesia,  (including  the  large  island  of  New 
Guinea,)  belong  to  the  same  division  of  the 
human  family  as  the  native  population  of 
Australia.  They  display,  however,  an  in- 
telligence superior  to  that  of  the  Australian 
savage,  and  are  in  all  respects  in  a  more 
advanced  coiidition  of  life. 

We  shall  first  describe  New  Zealand  and 
the  other  portions  of  Polynesia  that  are  in- 
habited by  the  brown  or  proper  Polynesian 
race,  and  afterwards  those  which  are  the 
abode  of  the  Polynesian  negroes — the  "  Me- 
lanesia "  of  French  geography. 


I— NEW  ZEALAND. 

Situation  and  extent. — New  Zealand  lies  to 
the  south-eastward  of  Australia,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Its  most  northern  point  is  in  34°  23' 
south,  and  its  southern  in  47°  19' ;  so  that  it 
extends  through  nearly  thirteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  measures,  in  a  curved  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  land,  more 
than  eleven  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  very  various,  and  does  not,  in  the 
widest  part,  exceed  150  miles,  while  it  is 
generally  of  much  narrower  extent. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  islands  "of 
very  large  size,  and  one  of  much  more  mo- 
derate dimensions ;  besides  several  small  ad- 
jacent islands.  The  two  larger  islands  are 
separated  by  the  channel  of  Cook's  Strait, 
and  the  more  southward  of  them  is  divided 
from  the  third  island  by  Foveaux  Strait. 
The  three  islands  are  now  generally  known 
as  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Islands,  or 
(as  they  are  called  in  official  documents) 
New  Ulster,  New  Munster,  and  New  Lein- 
ster.2 

The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  has  an 
area  of  about  54,100  square  miles ;  the  Middle 
Island  of  44,500  ;  and  the  South  (or  Stewart 
Island)  of  900  square  miles.  The  total  area 
of  the  group  is  therefore  about  99,500  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  — equal  to  a  fifth  part 
more  than  the  superficial  dimensions  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  distance  of  New  Zealand  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  Australian  coast  is  about 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land  upwards  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles.  A  hundred  and  ten  degrees  of 
longitude  (or  nearly  6000  miles)  intervene 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  nearest  part 

pelngo— are  Ahi  na  Maui  and  Te  IFai-pounamu  (or 
Eahcinomarree  and  Tavai-poenammoo,  as  they 
are  spelt  by  the  older  writers).  The  south  island 
is  also  called  by  the  name  of  Stewart  Island. 
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of  the  American  continent,  so  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  a  strictly  insular  region. 

Natural  features,  climate,  ^c. — The  coasts 
of  New  Zealand  are  much  indented,  and 
present  (especially  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  archipelago,  and  within  the  channel  of 
Cook's  Strait)  a  great  number  of  excellent 
harbours. 

Among  the  more  important  inlets  are  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Hawke's  Bay — all  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  North  Island.  Upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Cook's  Strait  are  Palliser 
Bay,  Port  Nicholson,  and  Porirua  Harbour; 
and  on  its  western  side,  Cloudy  Bay,  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  Admiralty  Bay,  Blind 
Bay,  and  Massacre  Bay. 

Banks's  Peninsula — a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous tract  which  advances  into  the  sea, 
imparts  diversity  of  outline  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island;  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  is  Pegasus  Bay  (the  inner  re- 
cess of  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Port 
Victoria),  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  Akaroa  Harbour,  a  narrow 
estuary.  Port  Otago  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the 
same  coast,  further  to  the  south.  Upon  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  are 
Chalky  and  Dusky  Bays :  on  the  western  side 
of  the  North  Island  are  Wangaroa,  Manukao, 
and  Kaipara  Harbours,  with  others  of  less 
importance. 

The  narrowest  part  of  Cook's  Strait  is  di- 
minished to  less  than  fifteen  miles  across, 
but  its  channel  is  for  the  most  part  of  con- 
siderably greater  breadth.  The  indentations 
on  its  western  side  resemble  the  narrow 
estuaries,  or  lochs,  of  the  Scotch  coast.  Of 
several  small  islands  within  its  channel, 
the  principal  are  Durville  and  Wellington 
Islands  on  its  western,  —  and  Kapiti  or 
Entry  Island,  on  its  eastern, side.  Welling- 
ton Island  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island  by  a  narrow  channel  called 
Tory  Sound. 

Foveaux  Strait,  between  the  Middle  and 
South  Islands,  has  an  average  breadth  of 
fourteen  miles. 

The  interior  of  New  Zealand  is  mostly 
hilly,  and  in  many  parts  the  land  attains  a 
truly  mountainous  character.  Ranges  of 
high  land  stretch  through  the  two  prin- 
cipal islands,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their 
coasts,  and  there  are  in  some  places  outly- 
ing summits  of  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  North  Island  the  mountains  form 
several  parallel  ranges,  separated  by  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  the  rivers  flowing  through 
which  preserve  a  north  and  south  direction 
for  the  greater  portion  of  their  courses. 
Mount  Egmont,  a  detached  mass  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  has  an  altitude 
of  8270  feet,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  feet 
below  its  summit.  Some  summits  in  the 
interior,  among  the  more  central  chains, 
appear  to  have  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
elevation:  a  snowy  mountain  named  Rua- 
pahu  is  probably  upwards  of  9000  feet. 
A  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  the 
latter  peak  is  Tongariro,  which  is  an  active 
volcano.  The  western  side  of  the  North 
1  Fox:  "The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand" 
(London,    1851):    Brunner,    Journal    of    Royal 


Island  is  generally  bold  and  elevated,  and 
to  the  northward  of  Kaipara  Harbour,  (lat. 
36°  30',)  a  high  chain  of  hills  extends  imme- 
diately along  the  coast. 

The  mountains  in  the  Middle  Island 
exhibit  more  the  chai-acter  of  continuous 
ranges,  and  probably  attain  a  greater  alti- 
tude, than  those  in  the  North  Island.  The 
high  lands  are  here  situated  nearer  the  west- 
ern than  the  eastern  coast,  and  throw  off 
upon  their  seaward  side  numerous  spurs 
or  lateral  ranges,  which  terminate  upon  the 
shore  in  bold  and  precipitous  headlands. 
Towards  the  eastward  they  form  extensive 
upland  plains  —  generally  of  rugged  and 
broken  character,  and  interspersed  with 
detached  eminences. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle 
Island  the  mountain  region  extends  across 
its  entire  breadth,  and  the  snowy  peak  of 
Kaikoras,  which  rises  on  the  table-land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  east  coast,  (lat.  42° 
S.,)  is  9300  feet  in  altitude.  Further  south 
the  high  lands  are  of  narrower  limits,  and 
terminate  to  the  eastward  in  fine  grassy 
plains  which  stretch  along  portions  of  the 
coast,  and  which  attain  their  widest  ex- 
tent in  the  tract  adjoining  Banks's  Penin- 
sula. All  the  higher  portions  of  the  prin- 
cipal range  rise  above  the  snow-line, 
and  some  of  the  snowy  summits — as  that 
of  Kamatau  (lat.  36°  S.)— are  visible  from 
great  distances,  towering  conspicuously 
above  the  adjacent  ridges.  Amidst  the 
mountain-districts  of  either  island  there  are 
found  valleys  of  every  variety  of  form  ;  but 
the  predominant  features  are  those  of  long, 
narrow,  and  deep  ravines,  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  present  the  wildest  aspects  of 
natural  scenery. 

The  geological  formation  of  New  Zealand 
is  altogether  volcanic.  The  most  marked 
traces  of  igneous  action  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  (in  the 
North  Island,)  where,  within  sight  of  the 
town,  are  twenty-nine  or  thirty  extinct 
craters,  of  various  elevations,  up  to  300  or 
400  feet.  Around  them,  on  every  side,  lie 
masses  of  scoriae.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
island,  many  evidences  of  more  recent  vol- 
canic action  occur.  The  Middle  Island  ex- 
hibits fewer  signs  of  volcanic  origin  than 
the  North  Island.1  Shocks  of  earthquake — 
in  some  cases  sufficiently  powerful  to  create 
alarm — have  been  occasionally  experienced 
in  either  island. 

The  rivers  of  New  Zealand  are  numerous, 
and  are  abundantly  fed  by  the  snows  of  the 
higher  mountain-regions  and  the  copious 
rains  of  the  interior.  Many  of  the  streams 
are  navigable  for  boats  in  their  lower 
courses,  but  not  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude. 
Among  the  principal  rivers  in  the  North 
Island  are  the  Waikato,  (about  170  miles  in 
length,)  the  Wanganui,  and  the  Manawatu, 
(140  miles,)  upon  the  western  coast;  the 
river  Hutt,  flowing  into  Port  Nicholson,  on 
the  narrower  portion  of  Cook's  Strait ;  the 
Wairapara,  which  waters  a  fine  valley  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Port  Nicholson  ;  and  the 
Wai-ho,  or  river  Thames,  (sixty  miles,)  which 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  on  the  east 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  xx.,  &c. 
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coast.  The  "VVaikato,  which  forms  a  fine 
harbour  at  its  mouth,  may  be  ascended  by 
vessels  of  30  tons  burden  to  a  distance  of 
100  miles  :  it  flows  from  Lake  Taupo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  Lake  Taupo  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  1887  feet  above  the  sea :  it  is  the 
largest  lake  yet  known  in  New  Zealand,  and 
has  an  area  of  300  square  miles. 

To  the  north-eastward  of  Lake  Taupo  there 
are  numerous  volcanic  la,kes,  with  hot 
springs  in  their  neighbourhood.  These  lakes 
occupy  circular  basins  ;  the  largest  of  them 
is  Lake  Boturoa,  which  has  an  island  in  its 
centre. 

The  principal  rivers  hitherto  explored  in 
the  Middle  Island  are  the  Wairau,  which 
flows  eastward  into  Cloudy  Bay  (on  the 
western  side  of  Cook's  Strait) ;  the  Motueka, 
flowing  into  Blind  Bay  ;  and  the  rivers  Buller 
and  Grey,  both  of  which  descend  to  the 
western  coast,  after  watering  considerable 
tracts  of  the  high  mountain-region  of  the 
interior.  The  Buller  (or  Kawa-tiri)  issues 
from  some  small  lakes,  and  has  a  course  of 
more  than  ninety  miles,  through  a  gener- 
ally rugged  and  sterile  country,  the  level 
districts  on  its  banks  having  mostly  a  wet 
and  mossy  sui-face.  The  Grey,  (or  Mawera,) 
further  to  the  south,  waters  a  more  undu- 
lating region,  and  its  valley  contains  tracts 
of  fine  arable  land,  as  well  as  extensive 
grazing  districts.  Lakes  are  numerous 
amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  Island, 
but  most  of  them  are  little  known. 

Valuable  copper  ore  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  New  Zealand;  iron  appears  also  to  be 
extensively  distributed,  and  many  other 
metallic  products  occur,  as  manganese, 
nickel,  lead, bismuth,  arsenic,  sulphur, alum, 
&c.  Copper  and  iron  have  been  worked  by 
the  settlers,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auckland,  where  these  productions  occur 
both  on  the  mainland  and  several  of  the 
small  adjoining  islands  in  the  Culf  of  Hau- 
raki.  Good  coal  is  also  found  in  many 
places,  both  in  the  North  and  the  Middle 
Islands,  and  is  already  worked  to  advantage. 
Building-stone  is  abundant;  various  lime- 
stones occur,  and  granite  forms  the  prin- 
cipal rock  in  some  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
of  the  Middle  Island. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  England  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature ;  but  it  is  moister,  and.  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  as  well  as  the  average  number 
of  days  upon  which  rain  occurs,  appears  to 
exceed  the  proportions  experienced  in  most 
parts  of  our  own  country.  From  the  latter 
circumstance,  the  country  is  everywhere 
covered  with  verdure,  and  vegetation  is  par- 
ticularly luxuriant ;  nor  is  the  moisture  so 
excessive  as  to  be  in  any  degree  prejudicial 
to  health. 

At  Auckland  (lat.  36°  51')  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  58*5,  the  mean  of  summer 
66  9,  and  of  winter  507  :  there  is  thus  only 
a  difference  of  16°  between  the  mean  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperatures,  and  only  a 
difference  of  18"9  between  those  of  the  hot- 
test and  coldest  months. 
At  New  Plymouth  (on  the  western  side  of 
1  The  river  so  called,  (or  Courtenay  River  of 
the  colonistB,)  which  enters  the  sea  some  distance- 
to  the  northward  of  Port  Victoria. 


the  North  Island)  the  climate  is  remark-  I 
ably  equable.  During  the  coldest  months  '■ 
snow  is  never  seen,  excepting  around  the 
sides  of  Mount  Egmont ;  in  July  (which  is 
the  coldest  month  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere) ice  is  occasionally  found  in  the  morn- 
ings, but  rapidly  disappears  under  a  warm 
and  bright  sunshine,  like  that  of  an  English 
September.  During  the  warmest  weather 
the  atmosphere  is  refreshed  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  and  the  nights  are  invariably  cool. 
The  climate  of  the  Canterbury  province 
presents  some  characteristic  points  of  differ- 
ence from  that  experienced  in  other  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  though  the  general  seasonal 
peculiarities  are,  of  course,  common  through- 
out the  islands.  "  We  have  (says  a  resi- 
dent in  this  locality)  three  very  distinct 
kinds  of  weather,  dependent  upon  the  three 
prevalent  winds : — 

"  The  South-West — keen,  bright,  and  ex- 
quisitely transparent,  like  the  brightest  of 
March  days  in  England,  and  cold,  even  in 
summer,  and  then  sometimes  blowing  up 
cold  showers  or  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 
All  the  worst  weather,  sleet,  and  heaviest 
rain,  accompanies  the  south-west  wind, 
which  is  the  prevalent  wind  in  winter — 
especially  in  August,  the  wettest  (and,  in- 
deed, the  only  wet)  month  in  the  year. 

"  The  North-East — the  prevalent  summer 
and  spring  wind,  which  brings  up  bright, 
clear  weather,  like  a  summer's  day  at  home  : 
pale  blue  sky  with  white  clouds,  pale  blue 
distance,  and  a  certain  freshness  in  the  air, 
though  the  sun  may  be  hot — the  wind  (espe- 
cially throughout  the  summer)  blowing  a 
stiff  breeze. 

"The  North-West— -a  faint  type  of  the 
Australian  hot  wind,  blowing  with  a  soft, 
tropical  sensation,  however  strong  it  may 
be — and  in  summer  it  does  blow  with  a 
vengeance,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  in- 
creasing with  him  in  strength,  until  by  de- 
grees it  blows  in  roaring  gusts,  which  you 
fancy  will  tear  off  the  roof  of  your  house. 
A  dry  wind — never  bringing  any  rain,  ex- 
cept to  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and,  melting 
the  snow  there,  floods  the  larger  rivers  when 
the  small  ones  are  nearly  dried  up.  An 
atmosphere  of  the  brightest  and  most  ethe- 
real transparency — the  distant  hills  (distant 
apparently  no  longer)  of  the  deepest  and 
softest  indigo— characterize  the  commence- 
ment of  the  north-west  wind.  By  the 
second  or  third  day,  however,  a  thin  dark 
pall  of  cloud,  through  which  the  sun  shines 
but  faintly,  is  generally  drawn  over  the 
blue  cloudless  sky,  leaving  a  broad  straight- 
edged  blue  stripe  (of  lurid  brightness)  all 
round  the  horizon.  Then  we  say  to  our- 
selves, '  No  use  starting  for  port  now  ;  the 
Waimakariri  *  is  down.' 

"  In  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  July  is 
showery,  and  August  wet,  September  and 
October  showery.  During  the  next  six 
months  there  are  scarcely  six  wet  days. 
On  the  whole,  April,  May,  and  June,  are 
the  pleasantest  months — the  country  dry, 
the  mosquito  and  fly  nuisance  gone,  and  the 
summer  gales  abated." * 

2  Private  communication— dated  from  Waipara 
River,  on  the  east  coast,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Port  Victoria. 
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At  Otago,  (lat.  45°  50',)  several  degrees 
further  to  the  southward,  the  climate  is 
sensibly  colder,  and  in  the  mornings  the 
thermometer  sometimes  descends  below  the 
freezing  point,  during  the  winter.  But  even 
here  the  weather  is  generally  mild  in  the 
lower  districts,  though  snow  lies  deep  upon 
the  upland  plains.  Throughout  the  islands, 
rain  is  most  frequent  during  the  winter 
months  (those  of  June,  July,  and  August,) 
but  frequent  showers  occur  at  all  periods  of 
the  year.  The  wind  often  blows  with  great 
violence,  especially  during  the  early  part  of 
summer. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cook's  Strait  the 
air  is  especially  mild  and  agreeable.  At 
"Wellington,  and  along  the  whole  adjacent 
coast,  the  natives  plant  their  potatoes  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  ;  the  forest  always  re- 
mains green,  and  the  opening  of  the  flower- 
buds  is  merely  a  little  retarded  during  the 
winter.  The  climate  of  every  part  of  the 
colony  has  been  found  perfectly  healthy, 
and  well  adapted  to  European  constitu- 
tions. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  New  Zea- 
land include  several  kinds  of  valuable 
timber,  chiefly  from  trees  of  the  pine  tribe, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  often  form 
forests  of  vast  extent.  The  most  celebrated 
is  the  kauri,  or  yellow  pine,  which  grows  to 
a  great  size,  and  is  confined  to  the  North 
Island.  The  rimu,  or  red  pine,  (so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  foliage,)  is  frequently 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height  without 
a  branch,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference:  it  is  useful  for  housebuild- 
ing, and  the  finer  parts  for  cabinet  work. 
The  kahikatea,ov  white  pine,  is  occasionally 
seen  ninety  feet  high, and  the  wood  is  quite 
free  from  knots.  The  puriri,  or  iron-wood, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  growing 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty  in  circumference :  its 
wood  possesses  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility. The  rata,  which  has  a  strong  and 
tough  wood,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  to- 
gether with  many  other  trees,  also  possesses 
similarly  valuable  properties.  The  black 
birch  grows  on  poor  and  hilly  land ;  it  is  a 
fine  tree,  harder  than  the  pines,  and  valu- 
able for  ship-building.  Palms  are  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  half  of  the  North 
Island. 

But  the  native  vegetation  of  New  Zealand, 
although  more  varied  than  that  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  singularly  deficient  in  plants 
capable  of  being  used  as  food.  Ferns  are 
everywhere  abundant,  and  the  roots  of 
several  species  are  extensively  consumed  by 
the  natives  as  a  means  of  sustenance.  The 
taro  plant  (arum  esculentum)  also  furnishes 
an  edible  root,  and  both  this  and  the  kumera, 
or  sweet  potato,  are  extensively  cultivated 
by  the  natives.  There  is  neither  native 
fruit  nor  grain  of  any  description ;  but  all 
kinds  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  wheat  and  other  cereals,  are  found  to 
thrive  luxuriantly.  One  of  the  most  chai'ac- 
teristic  productions  of  the  soil  is  the  native 
flax,  or phormhcm  ienax,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  and  from  the  fibres  of 
which  a  cordage  of  singular  tenacity  and 
strength  is   capable  of  being  made.      The 


natives  make  matting  and  a  variety  of  other 
useful  articles  from  this  material. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  in  New 
Zealand  a  still  greater  paucity  of  indigenous 
life  than  in  the  vegetable,  and  the  scarcity 
extends  to  individuals  as  well  as  species  ; 
hence  the  intense  stillness  experienced  in 
the  forests  of  that  country  —  undisturbed 
either  by  the  cry  of  wild  animals,  the  song 
of  birds,  or  the  humming  of  insect  life  !  The 
largest  animal  found  on  the  islands  by  the 
first  settlers  was  the  pig,  which  is  probably 
not  indigenous,  though  it  has  reverted  to  a 
wild  state.  Dogs  are  the  only  beasts  of 
prey,  and  their  abundance  has  in  many 
districts  materially  diminished  the  number 
of  ground-birds  and  other  small  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  marsupial  family  of  quadrupeds,  so 
abundant  in  Australia,  does  not  extend  to 
New  Zealand,  and  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rats  and  mice,  the  hog  and  the 
dog  are  the  only  land  animals.  The  feather- 
ed tribe  are  equally  few  in  number ;  some 
of  them,  however,  are  song-birds.  There  are 
no  serpents,  or  noxious  reptiles  of  any  de- 
scription ;  a  few  lizards  occur,  but  they  are 
perfectly  harmless.  Fish  are  abundant  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  ;  eels  are  gener- 
ally plentiful  in  the  latter,  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  food  of  the  natives.  Both  the 
seal  and  the  whale  (the  latter  including  the 
several  varieties  of  the  hump-backed,  the 
sperm,  and  the  black  whale)  frequent  the 
shores,  and  the  whale-fishery  has  been  ex- 
tensively carried  on  thence. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  (or 
Maories,  as  they  are  properly  called)  are 
altogether  a  different  race  from  the  abori- 
gines of  the  Australian  continent.  They 
belong  to  the  Malay  family  of  nations,  and 
perhaps  exhibited,  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion, the  finest  specimen  of  a  savage  race 
that  has  anywhere  been  found.  The  Maories 
are  tall,  (rather  surpassing,  in  this  respect, 
the  European  standard,)  well  formed,  and 
muscular,  with  a  complexion  which  varies 
in  shade  from  an  olive  or  copper-coloured 
hue  to  a  dark  brown.  Their  countenances 
(especially  those  of  the  higher  orders)  are 
often  very  pleasing,  and  nearly  always 
striking,  animated,  and  intelligent :  their 
hair  glossy,  black,  and  curling;  and  their 
general  cast  of  features  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  European  standard.  Some 
of  the  tribes,  however,  manifest  an  inferior 
type,  and  exhibit  traces  of  alliance  with  the 
Papuan  race  ;  but  these  are  few  in  number. 

The  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand  is  much  less  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  and  does  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, exceed  70,000.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  them  reside  in  the  North  Island, 
and  especially  in  the  more  northern  part  of 
that  island.  In  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Island  there  are  probably  fewer  than  3000 
natives.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  the  native  population  is  diminishing. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  white  man  is  sup- 
planting the  aboriginal  savage,  though  per- 
haps by  slower  degrees  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  coming  "  New-Zealander  " 
whose  image  has  been  rendered  familiar  by 
the  fancy  of  a  distinguished  essayist  and 
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historian,  should  he  ever  take  his  assigned 
place  beside  our  decayed  and  desolated 
metropolis,  will  have — there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt— Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  New  Zeaianders,  however,  (it  must 
be  allowed,)  possess  many  qualities  superior 
to  those  of  savage  nations  in  general.  They 
have  considerable  forethought  and  vigour 
of  mind  ;  are  hospitable,  frank,  gener- 
ous, and  keenly  sensitive  upon  points  of 
honour.  But  they  have  the  vices  as  well  as 
the  better  qualities  of  the  savage ;  their 
passions  are  easily  roused,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  revenge  their  bearing  is  marked  by 
ferocity  and  cruelty.  When  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  can- 
nibalism ;  but  the  indulgence  of  this  pro- 
pensity has  been  very  considerably  checked, 
if  not  indeed  wholly  eradicated. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  shown 
themselves  fully  alive  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  position  in  regard  to  the  colonists, 
and  readily  adopt  such  of  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  the  European  settlers  as  appear 
conducive  to  their  own  immediate  advan- 
tage. In  some  districts  they  have  consider- 
able tracts  of  land  under  regular  cultivation, 
and  bring  the  produce  of  their  fields  to 
market.  But  the  vast  majority  of  them 
still  preserve  the  habits  of  barbai'ous  life, 
continue  to  reside  in  wretched  hovels,  go 
clothed  in  blankets  full  of  vermin,  help 
themselves  to  food  with  their  fingers  out  of 
a  common  dish,  and,  in  short,  retain  many 
of  the  most  repulsive  features  of  a  savage 
race.— (.Fox.) 

The  New  Zeaianders  are  divided  into 
tribes,  each  under  its  own  head  or  chief, 
and  its  members  bound  together  by  a  sort  of 
clannish  attachment.  Their  native  pahs,  or 
villages,  ai*e  extensive  collections  of  huts, 
often  strongly  fortified  with  palisades. 
Those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
white  settlements  have  been  for  the  most 
part  converted  to  Christianity. 

Colonists. — The  first  organized  settlement 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  was  estab- 
lished in  1839,  previously  to  which  date  the 
few  white  residents  were  chiefly  runaway 
sailors  or  other  adventurers,  convicts  who 
had  escaped  from  the  penal  settlements  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  a  few  missionaries. 
In  the  following  year  (1840)  the  islands 
were  formally  declared  a  subject  possession 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  since  that  time 
settlements  have  been  made  at  several 
places,  both  upon  the  shores  of  the  North 
and  the  Middle  Islands.  In  1856,  the  total 
colonial  population  was  estimated  at  42,000, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  number  being  lo- 
cated in  the  North  Island. 

The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  ap- 
pears to  be  that  best  suited  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  All  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  Middle  Island,  together  with  the 
extensive  plains  on  the  northern  side  of 
Cook's  Strait,  are  clothed  with  excellent 
natural  pastures,  and  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  grazing  operations, — especially  for 
sheep-farming,  which  is  carried  on  there 
upon  a  scale  of  considerable  extent.  The 
soil  in  general  possesses  a  moderate  degree 
of  fertility,  and  in  some  places  yields  very 
abundant  returns. 


There  are  here  no  droughts,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Australia.  Excellent  wheat  and 
barley  may  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  New 
Zealand,  and  all  the  agricultural  produce  of 
England  is  found  to  flourish  in  the  tracts 
suited  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  many  pro- 
ductions of  warmer  latitudes.  The  grape 
ripens  to  perfection  in  'the  open  air,  and 
maize  is  capable  of  easy  cultivation.  Hops 
also  grow  well,  and  all  the  fruits  and  veget- 
ables of  southern  Europe  flourish.  In  its 
natural  state  much  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  fern,  which  requires 
to  be  cleared  by  burning  before  the  ground 
can  be  brought  under  the  plough.  Large 
tracts  also  consist  of  forest-land,  or  "  bush," 
and  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
underwood  and  scrub. 

The  abundant  distribution  of  coal  and 
metals  throughout  the  islands,  with  an  ex- 
tensive command  of  water-power,  and  the 
possession  of  numerous  good  harbours, 
appear  to  point  out  New  Zealand  as  des- 
tined to  become  a  future  seat  of  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  as  its 
population  increases,  and  its  resources  be- 
come more  fully  developed.  The  present 
exports  of  the  colony  are  wool,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  whale-fishery,  with  the  native 
flax,  and  some  copper,  and  timber.  Manu- 
factured goods  of  every  description  are  de- 
rived from  the  mother  country. 

The  settlements  at  present  existing  in 
New  Zealand  are  six  in  number,  three  of 
them  situated  in  the  North,  and  three 
in  the  Middle  Island.  Those  in  the  North 
Island  are  Wellington,  Auckland,  and  New 
Plymouth  ;  in  the  Middle  Island  are  Nelson, 
Canterbury,  and  Otago.  Each  of  these  set- 
tlements constitutes,  politically,  a  distinct 
province — the  whole,  however,  forming  a 
single  colony,under  one  general  government. 

1.  Wellington,  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
Cook's  Strait,  was  the  first  established  of 
the  New  Zealand  settlements,  and  is  among 
the  most  important  and  populous  of  the 
number.  The  town  of  Wellington  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fine  inlet  of  Port  Nicholson, 
which  forms  a  splendid  harbour.  The  coun- 
try is  most  hilly  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  great  deal  of  it  covered  with 
timber;  but  at  a  further  distance  on  either 
side  are  fine  districts  of  immense  extent, 
equally  fitted  for  pasturage  and  for  agricul- 
ture. 

Wellington  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
seat  of  such  trade  as  the  colony  has  pos- 
sessed. On  the  east  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  90 
miles  to  the  north  of  Wellington,  is  the 
settlement  of  Petre,  on  the  river  Wauganui, 
which  is  a  dependency  of  Wellington. 

The  Wellington  settlement  contains  about 
12,000  colonists. 

2.  The  pi-ovince  of  Auckland  embraces 
the  northernmost  portion  of  New  Ulster, 
(as  the  North  Island  is  called,)  and  includes 
the  government  settlement,  whence  its 
name  is  derived.  The  town  of  Auckland 
(the  seat  of  government  for  the  entire  co- 
lony) is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  divides  the  Gulf  of 
Hauraki  from  the  harbour  of  Manukao,  on 
the  opposite  const. 
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The  site  of  Auckland,  possessing  (as  it 
does)  command  of  the  coast  upon  either  side, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
general  commerce,  and  the  trade  which  it 
enjoys  is  already  considerable.  Kororarika, 
on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  further  to  the  north, 
is  a  dependency  of  this  settlement. 

The  population  of  Auckland  and  its  de- 
pendencies was  estimated,  in  1856,  at  about 
12,000.  The  natives  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  this  flourishing  settle- 
ment. 

3.  New  Plymouth,  founded  in  1810,  is 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North 
Island,  immediately  at  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Egmont.  The  soil  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  of  the  highest  fertility,  and  the 
natural  vegetation  generally  abundant. 

New  Plymouth  has  about  3000  inhabitants. 
The  town,  or  rather  village,  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque ;  the  settlers  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  produce  abundance  of  corn, 
pigs,  poultry,  honey,  and  other  articles. 
The  chief  defect  of  this  settlement  is  the 
absence  of  any  harbour. 

4.  Nelson  is  the  northernmost  province 
of  the  Middle  Island.  The  town  of  that 
name  (founded  in  1841)  lies  on  the  south  side 
of  Cook's  Strait,  at  the  bottom  of  an  inlet 
called  Blind  Bay.  The  province  of  Nelson 
has  a  colonial  population  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  land  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  extensive  tracts  suited  for  grazing 
at  a  further  distance. 

The  principal  charm  of  Nelson  is  its 
climate,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
wind,  and  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air, 
is  probably  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
colony. 

5.  The  province  of  Canterbury  embraces 
the  latest  of  the  New  Zealand  settlements, 
and  was  established  in  the  year  1850,  It 
comprehends  an  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Banks's  Peninsula,  (on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,)  and  includes  an  immense 
level  plain — one  of  the  finest  grazing  dis- 
tricts in  the  world. 

Lyttelton,  the  shipping-port  of  the  set- 
tlement, occupies  the  shores  of  Port  Vic- 
toria, at  the  north-west  angle  of  Banks's 
Peninsula.  A  ridge  of  high  ground,  up- 
wards of  1600  feet  in  elevation,  rises  im- 
mediately above  Lyttelton,  to  the  north- 
ward, intervening  between  that  place  and 
the  town  of  Christchnrch,  the  capital  of  the 
settlement,  which  lies  about  six  miles  in- 
land. 

The  Canterbury  Settlement  was  originally 
promoted  entirely  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  organized  throughout  upon 
strictly  Church  principles.  It  has  subse- 
quently passed,  however,  under  the  same 
general  management  as  the  colony  at  large. 
The  settlement  contains  at  present  about 
6000  colonists. 

6.  Otago,  the  most  southerly  province  in 
New  Zealand,  embraces  part  of  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Middle  Island.  It  was 
founded  in  1847  by  a  body  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants, in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church ; 
hut  although  favourably  circumstanced  in 
every  respect,  its  advance  has  been  slow. 


It  contains,  however,  between  three  and 
four  thousand  settlers. 
-Port  Otago,  whence  the  name  of  this  set- 
tlement is  derived,  is  an  extensive  inlet, 
and  makes  a  tolerably  good  harbour:  the 
town  of  Dunedin  lies  at  its  head.  There  are 
fine  plains,  surrounded  by  grassy  hills,  with- 
in a  few  miles  from  the  harbour,  and  large 
tracts  of  grazing  land  extend  thence  in  the 
direction  of  Eoveaux  Strait. 

New  Zealand  constituted,  prior  to  1852, 
a  Crown  colony,  administered  by  a  governor 
and  council.  But  a  representative  consti- 
tution was  granted  to  the  colony  in  that 
year.  This  embraces  a  general  assembly,  or 
parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  (ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  Crown,)  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  elected  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  Each  of  the  six  provinces  has 
also  a  Superintendent  and  a  provincial 
council,  the  whole  colony  being  under  the 
executive  administration  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  diocese  of  New  Zealand  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  North  Island,  together  with 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island — 
including  the  first  four  of  the  above-named 
provinces.  The  remainder  of  the  Middle 
Island,  with  the  South  Island,  and  the  group 
of  the  Auckland  Islands,  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  Christchurch. 


The  Auckland  Islands,  (lat.  50°  30'  S., 
long.  166°  7'  E.,)  a  small  group  situated  180 
miles  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand, 
were  discovered  in  1806,  at  which  time  they 
were  uninhabited.  The  largest  of  them, 
called  Auckland  Island,  is  twenty-five  miles 
long  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
the  area  of  the  entire  group  is  about  187 
English  square  miles.  These  islands  are 
entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  have  a 
wild  and  picturesque  appearance.  Their 
highest  point  is  about  1350  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  climate  is  cooler,  and  also 
more  humid,  than  that  of  Tan  Diemen's 
Land.  All  the  islands  of  the  group  are 
covered  with  vegetation.  A  low  forest  skirts 
the  shores,  succeeded  by  a  broad  belt  of 
brushwood,  above  which  are  grassy  slopes 
extending  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  The 
west  side  of  the  principal  island  is  lined 
by  high  cliffs:  the  eastern  shores  are  broken 
by  several  inlets,  and  contain  some  good 
harbours. 

These  islands  are  visited  by  whaling-ships 
engaged  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  for  the 
purposes  of  refitting  and  refreshment.  A 
fixed  settlement,  designed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  whale-fishery,  was  formed  upon 
them  in  1849.  The  Auckland  Islands  are 
attached  to  the  government  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  Chatham  Islands,  (lat.  44°  S.,  long. 
176°  50'  W.,)  situated  350  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  New  Zealand,  are  also  enumerated 
among  the  dependencies  of  that  colony.  The 
group  consists  of  three  islands,  one  of  them 
considerably  larger  than  the  others.    They 
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are  occasionally  visited  by  vessels  that  fre- 
quent the  neighbouring  seas.  When  first 
discovered,  (in  1791,)  the  Chatham  Islands 
were  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  who  are 
now  nearly  extinct,  owing  to  the  ill-usage 
and  tyranny  of  some  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  New  Zealand,  by  whom  they  were  sub- 
jugated. 


II.  SMALLER  ISLANDS  OF  POLYNESIA. 

The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia  are  scat- 
tered irregularly,  and  at  long  intervals  apart, 
over  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and 
they  are  especially  numerous  in  the  belt 
lying  between  the  10th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, — or  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  proportion  borne  by  these  islands  to 
the  entire  area  of  the  vast  ocean  in  which 
they  are  embosomed  is  exceedingly  small. 
They  are,  indeed,  mere  specks  upon  its  sur- 
face. Under  the  line  of  the  equator,  be- 
tween the  coast  of  South  America  on  one 
side  and  the  shores  of  the  Moluccas  archi- 
pelago on  the  other,  the  Pacific  stretches 
over  a  space  of  more  than  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  miles— an  uninterrupted  expanse 
of  water.  And  from  Behring's  Strait  (which 
divides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds)  on  the 
north,  the  same  ocean  extends  in  unbroken 
continuity  to  the  southern  polar  circle,  and 
probably  even  to  the  pole  itself — including 
within  its  vast  area  more  than  seventy 
millions  of  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  scattered  island-world  of  Polynesia, 
however,  possesses  many  features  of  interest 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  differs  in  almost  every 
respect  from  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia  are  for 
the  most  part  comprehended  within  the  ten 
following  groups,  three  of  which  lie  to  the 
north,  and  seven  to  the  south,  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Is- 
lands (all  situated  in  north  latitude), — the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  Samoa  or  Navigat- 
ors Islands,  Cook's  or  Hervey's  Islands, 
the  Austral  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the 
Low  Archipelago,  and  the  Marquesas,  all 
lying  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Through- 
out these  islands,  the  native  population  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Malay  or  brown 
race — excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Marianne 
and  Cai'oline  archipelagos,  in  which  the 
brown  and  black  tribes  are  intermixed. 

The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia  are  na- 
turally divided  into  two  classes — the  moun- 
tainous islands,  which  are  mostly  of  vol- 
canic formation  ;  and  the  coral  islands,  which 
are  low  reefs,  only  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  Ladrones,  the  Society  Islands,  and  the 
Marquesas,  togetherwith  some  of  the  Friend- 
ly, Navigators,  and  Cook's  Islands,  are  of 
the  former  character  :  the  rest  belong  chiefly 
to  the  latter  class,  which  includes  the 
greater  number  of  islands,  though  they  are 


for  the  most  part  of  extremely  small  di- 
mensions. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  19°  and  22°  north,  and  the 
meridians  of  154°  and  161°  west,  exhibit  a 
more  truly  mountainous  character  than  any 
of  the  others,  the  principal  summits  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  (or  Owhyhee,)  the  largest 
of  the  group,  attaining  an  altitude  little  short 
of  14,000  feet, — an  elevation  the  more  strik- 
ing when  we  consider  that  they  rise  imme- 
diately out  of  the  waters  of  an  unfathom- 
able sea.  The  whole  of  Hawaii  is  a  mass  of 
volcanic  matter,  and  it  contains  an  active 
volcano,  named  Kilaueh,  (or  Kiraueh,)  the 
eruptions  of  which  are  frequent,  and  of  tre- 
mendous power.  There  are  two  active  vol- 
canoes in  the  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
besides  a  few  summits  which  emit  smoke  in 
some  of  the  smaller  islet-groups. 

A  vastly  greater  number  of  these  islands 
display  evidences  of  former  volcanic  action. 
According  to  an  American  writer,  the  basalt- 
ic islands  of  Polynesia  number  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  These  basaltic  islands  are  of 
all  shapes  and  periods  of  construction,  from 
the  simple  volcanic  cone  or  dome,  scarcely 
disintegrated, to  irregular  mountain-heights, 
having  vast  craters,  with  deep  gorges  be- 
tween— lofty  peaks,  abrupt  precipices,  and 
narrow  ridges,  consisting  of  basalt,  or  cover- 
ed with  lava  and  volcanic  sand,  the  remains 
of  former  tires.  The  whole  bed  of  the  Pacific 
has  been,  indeed,  in  former  times  a  vast 
theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and  abundant 
traces  of  its  disturbing  forces  yet  remain  to 
view.  Besides  the  active  volcanic  vents 
that  still  exist,  hundreds  of  extinct  craters 
are  visible  within  the  widely-extended  range 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  group  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Society  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
(lat.  17°  40' south,  long.  119°  west,)  are  of 
equally  varied  surface,  and  the  highest  point 
of  Tahiti,  (or  Otaheite,)  the  largest  of  the 
group,  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  coral  islands  of  this  region  are  gener- 
ally of  circular  or  semi-circular  form,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  a  low  belt  or  reef,  which 
encloses  a  lagoon  of  smooth  water,  con- 
nected by  an  opening  in  the  reef  with  the 
ocean  outside. 

The  outer  curve  of  the  semicircle,  that  is, 
the  convex  portionof  thisreef,is  always  found 
to  occupy  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
the  opening  in  the  line  of  reef  being  in- 
variably situated  to  leeward.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  double  ring  of  coral,  so  as  to  en- 
close a  lagoon  of  horse-shoe  shape.  The 
reef  always  slopes  gradually  on  its  inner 
side,  towards  the  lagoon,  but  rises  abruptly 
from  the  deep  bed  of  the  ocean,  on  its  outer 
circumference.  The  height  of  the  reef  above 
the  water  rarely  exceeds  a  few  feet,  and  por- 
tions of  it  are  in  many  cases  covered  at  high 
water,  or  during  storms.  Many  of  the 
mountainous  islands  are  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  coral  reef,  between  which  and  the  shore 
there  is  always  smooth  water. 

The  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  secretions  of  the  coral-insect, 
and  the  process  by  which  they  are  formed  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
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phenomena  which  the  natural  world  pre- 
sents to  view.  The  architects  of  these  won- 
derful structures  are  polypes  of  minute  size, 
and  of  various  species,  but  all  possessing  a 
general  similarity  of  form  and  structure. 
They  consist,  to  appearance,  of  a  little  ob- 
long bag  of  jelly,  closed  at  one  end,  but  hav- 
ing the  other  extremity  open,  and  surround- 
ed by  tentacles,  (usually  six  or  eight  in 
number;,  set  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  Multi- 
tudes of  these  tiny  creatures  are  associated 
in  the  secretion  of  a  common  stony  skeleton, 
that  is,  the  coral,  or  madrepore,  in  the  mi- 
nute orifices  of  which  they  reside  ;  protrud- 
ing their  mouths  and  tentacles  when  under 
water,  but  the  moment  they  are  molested 
or  become  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  with- 
drawing by  sudden  contraction  into  their 
holes.  It  is  proved  by  observation  that  these 
creatures  are  unable  to  exist  at  a  greater 
depth  than  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  ;  so 
that  the  numberless  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  other  seas  must  be  based  upon 
submarine  mountains,  though  it  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  they  were  raised, 
by  the  process  described  above,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  process  by  which  the  reef  of  coral, 
when  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  be- 
comes gradually  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
converted  into  a  spot  capable  of  habitation, 
is  highly  interesting,  and  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words^of  an  eminent 
naturalist.  "  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  such 
a  height  that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low 
water  at  the  time  of  ebb,  the  corals  leave  off 
building  higher;  sea-shells,  fragments  of 
coral,  sea-hedgehog  shells,  and  their  broken- 
off  prickles,  are  united  by  the  burning  sun 
(through  the  medium  of  the  cementing  cal- 
careous sand,  which  has  arisen  from  the  pul- 
verization of  the  above-mentioned  shells) 
into  one  whole  or  solid  stone,which,strength- 
ened  by  the  continual  throwing  up  of  new 
materials,  gradually  increases  in  thickness, 
till  it  at  last  becomes  so  high  that  it  is  cover- 
ed only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  by 
the  spring  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so 
penetrates  the  mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry, 
that  it  splits  in  many  places,  and  breaks  off" 
in  flakes.  These  flakes,  so  separated,  are 
raised  one  upon  another  by  the  waves,  at 
the  time  of  high  water.  The  always  active 
surf  throws  blocks  of  coral  (frequently  of  a 
fathom  in  length,  and  three  or  four  feet 
thick)  and  shells  of  marine  animals;  between 
and  upon  the  foundation-stones.  After  this, 
the  calcareous  sand  lies  undisturbed,  and 
offers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants,  cast 
upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which 
they  rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its  daz- 
zling white  surface.  Entire  trunks  of  trees, 
which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  from  other 
countries  and  islands,  find  here,  at  length, 
a  resting-place  after  their  long  wanderings  ; 
with  these  come  some  small  animals,  such 
as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabit- 
ants. Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood, 
the  real  sea-birds  nestle  there  ;  strayed  land- 
birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes  ;  and  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  the  work  has  been 
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long  since  completed,  man  also  appears, 
builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil  formed  by 
the  corruption  of  the  leavesof  tiie  trees, and 
calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new 
creation."  1 

AVe  must  not  omit,  -while  describing  the 
coral  islands  of  Polynesia,  to  make  refer- 
ence to  the  classification  of  coral  islands  in 
general  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,-  and  to  his  views 
(ably  supported  as  they  are  by  fact  and  ar- 
gument) as  to  the  origin  of  the  various  ap- 
pearances which  they  exhibit. 

Mr.  Darwin  observes  that  coral  reefs  are 
confined  within  the  parallel  of  30°  on  either 
side  of  the  equator — excepting  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Bermudas,  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  Atlantic,  which  lie  a  short  way  be- 
yond that  limit.  The  coral-insect  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  warmer  seas,  and  his  power  of 
existence  is  confined,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  to  depths  which  seldom  (if  ever)  ex- 
ceed from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.  The 
coral  reefs  that  have  been  framed  by  the  la- 
bours of  this  polype — and  which,  in  ail  cases 
where  they  are  still  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  are  continually  increasing  in 
size — are  divisible  into  three  classes  :  name- 
ly, atolls  or  lagoon-islands,  barrier-reefs, 
and  fringing-reefs. 

The  islands  of  the  first  class  embrace  the 
numerous  circular  (or  semicircular)  reefs, 
with  enclosed  lagoons,  that  are  found  spread 
over  so  wide  an  area  of  the  Pacific,  and 
which  are  also  exhibited  in  the  Maluives, 
the  Chagos  group,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  seas. 

The  second  class  are  those  in  which  the 
coral  forms  an  enclosing  (or  "  barrier")  reef 
around  the  main  body  of  the  adjacent  is- 
land, from  which  it  is  divided  by  an  inter- 
vening space  of  open  water — in  nearly  all 
cases  accessible  by  occasional  openings  in 
the  reef.  Many  of  the  smaller  islands  of 
Polynesia  present  examples  of  such  a  form- 
ation ;  as  for  instance,  Bolabola,  (one  of  the 
Society  group,)  in  which  a  high  mass  of 
rock,  of  mountainous  aspect,  is  completely 
encircled  by  an  almost  unbroken  ring  of 
coral,  but  little  raised  above  the  sea.  New 
Caledonia  is  another  example,  and  the 
"  Great  Barrier  Keef,"  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  as  running  parallel  to  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  Australian  mainland, 
exhibits  a  like  instance  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale. 

The  third  class  of  reefs  are  those  in  which 
the  coral  is  immediately  attached  to  the 
main  body  of  the  land,  around  or  along 
which  it  literally  forms  a  fringe,  stretch- 
ing in  many  cases  far  out  to  seaward.  Of 
the  "  fringing  "  or  "  shore-reefs,"  the  islands 
of  the  Sandwich  and  the  Navigators  groups, 
besides  many  others,  present  conspicuous 
examples  in  the  case  of  Polynesia,  as  also 
do  the  Mauritius  and  other  islands  in  the 
Indian  seas. 

Arranging  all  coral  reefs  and  islands  under 
one  or  other  of  these  heads,  (and  the  different 
classes  graduate,  in  many  instances,  into  one 
another,   though   separated    by   differences 
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sufficiently  obvious  in  their  prominent 
types,)  Mr.  Darwin  shows  how  a  supposed 
subsidence  of  land,  in  the  area  over  which 
they  are  distributed,  accounts  satisfactorily 
for  the  characteristic  varieties  of  form  which 
they  exhibit,  and  explains  the  otherwise  un- 
intelligible phenomena  of  the  lagoon-islands. 
These  latter  islands  are  in  some  cases  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  the  lagoons  en- 
closed by  them  of  correspondingly  large  pro- 
portions. Of  thirty-two  islands  examined 
by  Captain  Beechey,  the  largest  was  thirty 
miles  in  diameter.  Such  proportions  ob- 
viously forbid  the  idea,  once  entertained,  of 
these  enclosing  coral-reefs  being  uniformly 
based  upon  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanic 
summits  ;  though  this  certainly  may  be  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  some  of  those  that 
are  of  less  considerable  proportions. 

But  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin 
(and  of  which  we  can  offer  but  brief  and  im- 
perfect illustration)  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  every  variety  in  the  aspect  of  coral  reefs. 
He  supposes  that  all  the  islands  of  which 
living  coral  forms  a  component  part  origin- 
ally presented  the  appearance  of  a  fringing- 
reef,  and  that  a  gradual  subsidence  of  land 
has  in  course  of  time  converted  this  into — 
first,  a  barrier-reef,  (in  whjch  the  coral  be- 
comes divided  from  the  adjacent  land  by  a 
passage  of  clear  water,)  and,  at  a  later 
period,  an  atoll  or  lagoon-island,  in  which 
the  enclosed  land  has  become  altogether  sub- 
merged, leaving  only  the  belt  of  coral,  with 
its  lake-like  basin  contained  within.  "An 
atoll  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  differs  from  an  en- 
circling barrier-reef  only  in  the  absence  of 
land  within  its  central  expanse  ;  and  a  bar- 
rier differs  from  a  fringing-reef  in  being 
placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
land,  (with  reference  to  the  probable  in- 
clination of  its  submarine  foundation,)  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  deep-water  lagoon-like 
space  or  moat  within  the  reef."  Two  well- 
ascertained  instincts  of  the  coral-polype 
contribute  to  these  results — the  tendency 
to  work  upwards,  towards  the  surface,  by 
which  it  is  always  actuated;  and  the  su- 
perior activity  which  it  uniformly  displays 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  where  most 
exposed  to  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  waves. 
"When  once  it  has  reached  so  far  above  the 
surface  as  to  be  no  longer  covered  by  the 
water,  the  coral-worm  ceases  to  labour, 
except  in  a  lateral  direction.  All  the  dry 
coral,  which  is  in  some  instances  found  at 
considerable  elevations  above  the  water,  is 
dead, and  must  have  been  elevated  (by  vol- 
canic agency)  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its 
original  formation.  Areas  of  elevation  and 
depression,  coincident  with  the  different 
characteristics  of  the  coral-reefs,  may  thus 
be  marked  out  upon  the  chart,  over  those 
vast  spaces  of  the  great  ocean  through  which 
the  coral-formations  are  spread. 

Climate  and  natural  productions.  —  The 
climate  of  Polynesia  is  warm,  but  is  tem- 
pered by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
ocean:  the  degree  of  heat  scarcely  varies 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  delightful  se- 
renity of  atmosphere  almost  constantly  pre- 
vails. At  Honololu  (on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  group)  the  mean  tem- 


perature of  the  year  is  74'9,  that  of  the  sum- 
mer quarter  only  77*6,  and  of  the  opposite 
season  7T6,  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  warmer  and  the  cooler  portions  of  the 
year  does  not  exceed  6°.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
strictly  insular  climate,  in  which  an  almost 
perpetual  spring  prevails,  and  which  is  free 
alike  from  the  -excessive  heat  and  the  pe- 
riodical droughts  of  other  countries  situated 
within  the  tropics. 

In  the  mountainous  islands  of  Polynesia 
the  soil  is  almost  uniformly  fertile,  and  the 
vegetation  rich  and  abundant.  Almost  every 
plant  requisite  for  the  food  of  man  grows  in 
spontaneous  luxuriance,  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  Among  these  is  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  which  supplies  throughout  Polynesia 
a  principal  article  of  native  diet.  There  are 
also  many  esculent  roots,  as  the  kalo  or  taro, 
{arum  esculentum,)  and  others,  which  are 
extensively  used  as  food,  and  which  here 
take  the  place  of  the  cereals  and  various 
food-plants  of  other  regions ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
shared  with  tropical  countries  in  general. 
Tree-ferns  are  numerous,  and  often  display 
exceeding  grace  of  form,  while  many  of  the 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs  possess  a  beauty 
peculiar  to  this  distant  island-world,  as  the 
coral-tree,  with  its  green  waving  leaves  and 
its  bunches  of  scarlet  blossoms,  or  the  gi- 
gantic hutu,  with  its  flowers  of  pink  and 
white. 

Among  the  principal  native  plants  of  Po- 
lynesia are  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  panda- 
nus,  cocoa-nut,  arrow-root,  yam,  and  sweet 
potato,  which  are  common  to  all  the  islands ; 
the  taro-root  is  found  chiefly  in  the  group  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  forms  the 
common  food  of  the  natives.  The  only  in- 
digenous fruits  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  be- 
sides these,  are  a  kind  of  native  apple,  (called 
ohia,)  the  wild  strawberry,  and  a  few  other 
berries. 

The  sugar-cane,  and  nearly  all  the  edible 
fruits  and  vegetables  both  of  European  and 
tropical  climates,  are  found  to  flourish  in 
every  part  of  Polynesia,  and  have  been  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  some  of  the  islands. 
The  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  lime,  grape, 
citron,  tamarind,  pomegranate,  custard-ap- 
ple, mango -tree,  fig,  and  mulberry,  besides 
the  coffee-tree,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo 
plants,  all  grow  luxuriantly,  though  none  of 
them  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  "Wheat  and 
barley  are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  other  groups. 

Of  the  larger  forms  of  vegetable  life,  the 
most  common  in  these  regions  is  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  thick  groves  of  which  are  every- 
where seen.  There  are,  besides,  several 
forest  trees,  among  which  are  a  kind  of 
rmihogany  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
(and  extremely  valuable  for  the  purposes 
of  cabinet-making,)  besides  several  species 
of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and  many  other 
woods  of  durable  qualities,  serviceable  for 
both  timber  and  fuel. 

The  vegetation  of  the  low  coral  is- 
lands is  less  varied,  though  equally  striking 
and  luxuriant.    It  is  here  that  the  cocoa- 
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nut  tree  displays  its  fullest  vigour,  flourish- 
ing on  the  most  barren  and  unsheltered 
sea-beach,  amidst  fragments  of  coral  rock 
and  sand, and  where  its  roots  are  washed  by 
every  advancing  tide.  The  groves  of  the 
cocoa-nut  are  seen  gracefully  rising  above 
the  level  surface  of  the  reef,  and  this  tree 
is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia 
to  the  same  varied  and  useful  purposes  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  oceanic  world.  "  Year 
after  year  the  islander  reposes  beneath  its 
shade,  both  eating  and  drinking  of  its  fruit ; 
he  thatches  his  hut  with  its  boughs,  and 
weaves  them  into  baskets  to  carry  his  food; 
he  cools  himself  with  a  fan  plaited  from  the 
young  leaflets,  and  shields  his  head  from  the 
sun  by  a  bonnet  of  the  leaves  ;  sometimes 
he  clothes  himself  with  the  cloth-like  sub- 
stance which  wraps  round  the  base  of  the 
stalks,  whose  elastic  rods,  strung  with  fil- 
berts, are  used  as  a  taper  : — the  larger  nuts, 
thinned  and  polished,  furnish  him  with  a 
beautiful  goblet;  the  smaller  ones  with 
bowls  for  his  pipes;  the  dry  husks  kindle 
his  fires ;  their  fibres  are  twisted  into  fishing- 
lines  and  cords  for  his  canoes;  he  heals  his 
wounds  with  a  balsam  compounded  from  the 
juice  of  the  nut;  and  with  the  oil  extracted 
from  its  meat  anoints  his  own  limbs  and  em- 
balms the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  noble 
trunk  itself  is  far  from  being  valueless. 
Sawn  into  posts,  it  upholds  the  islander's 
dwelling  ;  converted  into  charcoal,  it  cooks 
his  food  ;  and  supported  on  blocks  of  stone, 
rails  in  his  lands.  He  impels  his  canoe 
through  the  water  with  a  paddle  of  the 
wood,  and  goes  to  battle  with  clubs  and 
spears  of  the  same  material." 

Nor  are  the  visible  charms  of  nature  in  the 
island- world  confined  to  that  which  is  above 
the  surface  of  the  waters — 

•'  There,  far  below  in  the  peaceful  sea, 
The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove; 

There  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly, 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral-grove ; 

There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 

The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water, 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 

To  blush  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  sea, 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 

Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea. 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own." 

In  the  animal  kingdom  Polynesia  is  cha- 
racterized by  great  paucity  of  life,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  all  the  larger  forms  of  zoo- 
logy. The  largest  quadruped  found  in  a 
native  state  is  the  hog,  and,  besides  this,  the 
only  land  animals  found  in  these  islands 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans  were  the 
dog,  mouse,  and  lizard,  with  a  few  species 
of  the  rat  tribe.  There  were  neither  rep- 
tiles nor  insects.  The  Polynesians  may 
thank  their  European  visitors  for  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  musquitoes,  fleas, 
centipedes,  and  scorpions.  Birds  are  nu- 
merous, and  include  ■parrots  and  many  others 
of  beautiful  plumage.  The  shores  abound 
with  sea-fowl,  and    the   surrounding  seas 


teem  with  excellent  fish,  as  well  as  an  in- 
finity of  crustaceous  and.  molluscous  crea- 
tures, which  the  natives  capture  with  great 
dexterity.  The  domestic  cattle  of  Europe 
have  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  is- 
lands, which  now  possess  the  cat,  sheep, 
goat,  ox,  hoi'se,  ass,  mule,  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  poultry. 

The  natives  of  Polynesia  for  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  as  they  are  frequently  called) 
are  naturally  intelligent, and  are  manifestly 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. They  display  great  skill  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  their  canoes, 
as  well  as  in  the  making  of  warlike  imple- 
ments and  simple  articles  of  clothing. 
Some  of  them  are  of  much  more  warlike  and 
barbarous  habits  than  others,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  has  been  found  to  prevail 
in  many  of  the  islands. 

Various  forms  of  polytheism  or  idolatry 
were  formerly  common  throughout  Polyne- 
sia, and  were  connected  with  the  most  super- 
stitious, barbarous,  and  degrading  practices. 
The  influence  exerted  over  the  minds  of  the 
natives  by  their  priests  was  very  great,  and 
was  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in  the 
singular  institution  of  the  taboo,  which  was 
universally  adhered  to  throughout  these  is- 
lands. Anything  tabood  (or  against  which  a 
taboo  had  been  pronounced)  by  their  priests, 
or  great  men,  was  regarded  as  under  the 
strictest  prohibition,  and  became  altogether 
forbidden  to  the  use  of  the  community.  If 
a  house  was  tabood,  they  dared  not  enter  it ; 
if  their  taro-grounds  or  their  hogs  were  ta- 
bood, they  relinquished  them  without  a 
struggle ;  and  when  their  morais  (or  temples) 
were  placed  under  the  dread  injunction, 
they  were  afraid  even  to  approach  them. 
Many  of  these  taboos  were,  in  fact,  of  the 
most  cruelly  oppressive  description.  The 
distinctions  of  caste  were  also  carried  to  an 
extreme  extent,  the  priestly  caste  holding 
the  first  rank,  even  above  that  of  the  native 
sovereign  and  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  distinctions  of  native  rank  are  all  he- 
reditary, the  chiefs  exercising  a  completely 
despotic  authority. 

But  the  habits  and  native  institutions  of 
Polynesia  have  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  been  materially  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionary,  under  whose  in- 
struction a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island- world  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  There  are  resident  mission- 
aries in  nearly  all  the  principal  islands, 
and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  particular,  now  present  the 
aspect  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  commu- 
nity. 


The  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Polynesian  groups.  Their 
central  position  in  the  Pacific,  midway  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  imparts  to  them  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  a  commercial  regard.  They  lie 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  south-westward  of  California  ;  of  about 
five  thousand  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
South  American  mainland;  and  at  a  similar 
distance  to  the  eastward  of  China.     They 
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are  naturally  fitted  to  become  (and  are 
actually  in  process  of  becoming)  a  central 
emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  oceanic 
side  of  our  globe. 

The  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is 
Hawaii,  (or  Owhyhee.)  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  group,  which  has  an  area 
of  4500  square  miles.  The  other  islands — 
advancing  in  succession  to  the  north-west- 
ward—are Maui,  (or  Mowee,)  Kahoolawe, 
Lanai,  (or  Banai,)  Molokai,  Oahu,  Kauai, 
(or  Atooi,)  and  Oneehow.  The  entire  area  of 
the  group  is  about  6100  square  miles. 

The  island  of  Hawaii  contains  the  two 
stupendous  summits  of  Mowna  Loa,  (13,760 
feet  in  altitude,)  and  Mowna  Kea,  (13,950.) 
Upon  the  lower  skirts  of  Mowna  Loa  is  found 
the  volcanic  crater  of  Kilaueh,  which  ex- 
hibits to  view  an  immense  lake  of  fire,  or 
cauldron  of  boiling  lava,  tossed  in  perpetual 
agitation.  A  higher  point  on  Mowna  Loa, 
at  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  burst  into  sud- 
den eruption  in  1855,  and  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava,  which  continued  to  issue  for  several 
months.  The  highest  summit  on  the  island 
of  Maui  is  10,270  feet,  and  other  islands 
of  the  group  contain  mountains  of  nearly 
equal  altitude. 

The  entire  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  of  volcanic  formation.  At  the  first 
aspect,  they  exhibit  to  view  (especially  if 
approached  from  the  westward  or  leeward 
side)  nothing  but  bare  and  blackened  rocks 
of  lava,  with  steep  volcanic  ridges  and  irre- 
gular truncated  cones,  which  descend  to  the 
sea  in  abrupt  and  jagged  precipices.  It 
seldom  rains  on  the  leeward  side  of  these 
islands  ;  and  upon  the  western  shores  of 
Hawaii  not  a  single  brook  is  discharged  in- 
to the  sea  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
coast.  Eut  on  the  opposite  or  windward 
side  there  is  frequent  rain,  and  numerous 
cataracts  leap  down  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
Sudden  changes  in  the  weather  are  un- 
known here,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are 
in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  healthy 
countries  on  the  globe. 

To  the  ordinary  productions  of  Polynesia 
must  be  added,  in  the  present  case,  gold, 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Hawaii.  Salt  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities from  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu.  A 
good  building  material  is  supplied  by  blocks 
cut  from  the  coral  reefs  found  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  islands. 

The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
according  to  an  official  census  taken  in  1849, 
was  distributed  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :— Hawaii,  27,200  inhabitants;  Oahu, 
23,000;  Maui,  18,700;  Kauai,  (or  Atooi,) 
6900  ;  Molokai,  3400.  Adding  to  these  num- 
bers the  population  of  the  smaller  members 
of  the  group,  we  find  a  total  of  80,643. 

Honololu,  the  principal  port  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  most  frequent  resort 
of  shipping,  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu:  500  or 
600  foreigners  are  settled  there,  amongst  a 
total  population  of  about  six  thousand.  La- 
heina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  is  also  a 
shipping-port  of  some  importance.  There 
are,  besides,  numerous  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  each  of  the  islands,  and  at  most  of 
these  are  now  to  be  seen  churches,  schools, 
and  other  evidences  of  civilization. 


The  Sandwich  Islands  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  1778.  Karakakooa  Bay,  the 
scene,  in  the  following  year,  of  the  great 
navigator's  untimely  death,  is  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Hawaii. 

Since  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
Califoniia  and  the  adjoining  coasts  of  the 
Pacific,  the  commercial  traffic  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  has  largely  increased,  and  an 
almost  constant  communication  is  now 
maintained  with  San  Francisco.  A  variety 
of  articles  are  imported  from  California  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  China,  Chili,  and  the  various  British 
colonies,  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Some  domestic  produce  is  exported,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sugar  and  molasses,  with 
smaller  proportions  of  coffee,  salt,  lime, 
beef,  hides,  tallow,  goat-skins,  potatoes,  and 
various  fruits. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  native  king,  and  have  been 
recognised  as  an  independent  nation  by  the 
principal  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  the  United  States.  The  missiona- 
ries resident  in  them  are  subjects  of  the 
latter  power,  and  the  islands  are  now  in 
great  measure  under  the  guidance  of  Ame- 
rican influence. 

The  Caroline  Islands  embrace  a  vast 
number  of  small  islets  and  groups  of  rock, 
scattered  over  that  part  of  the  ocean  whicn 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  12°  N., 
and  between  the  meridians  of  134°  and 
173°  E.,  extending  over  nearly  forty  degrees 
of  longitude.  Within  this  space  there  are 
enumerated  many  distinct  groups, — almost 
all  of  coral  formation. 

ThePelew  Islands  (lat.8°  JT.,long.  134°  E.) 
constitute  the  most  western  portion  of  the 
Caroline  archipelago  :  they  are  moderately 
elevated,  rising  in  the  interior  into  wooded 
hills,  but  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs 
of  coral.  The  chains  of  the  llalick  and  B,a- 
dack  Islands,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Carolines,  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low 
coral  islets.  The  group  of  the  Gilbert  Is- 
lands, further  to  the  south-eastward,  and 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  equator,  are  of 
similar  character,  and  should  perhaps  be 
included  within  the  same  general  designa- 
tion. 

The  Caroline  Islands  were  discovered  by 
a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1686,  and  received 
their  name  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 
Their  productions  resemble  those  of  other 
parts  of  Polynesia,  excepting  that  the 
bread-fruit  abounds  only  in  the  more  east- 
ern groups.  The  pandanus,  which  affords 
a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  grows  plentifully. 
The  natives  of  most  of  the  groups  are  skil- 
ful navigators,  and  undertake  distant  voy- 
ages in  their  frail  canoes. 

The  Ladrone  (or  Marianne)  Islands 
stretch  between  the  13th  and  24th  parallels 
of  N.  latitude,  under  the  meridians  of  145° 
and  146°  E.  The  largest  of  them,  and  the 
southernmost  of  the  chain,  is  named  Guahan 
(lat.  13°  30')  ;  the  next  in  size  are  Rota, 
Tinian,  and  Saypan,  further  to  the  north- 
ward :  all  the  others  are  of  very  small  di- 
mensions. 
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The  Ladrones  arc  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  their  highest  points  rise  to  upwards  of 
2000  feet:  though  not  in  recent  eruption, 
smoke  still  issues  from  the  craters  of  some 
of  the  islands.  They  are  almost  uniformly 
fertile,  and  Guahan,  in  particular,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  luxuriance  of  its  native  for- 
ests, which  display  the  rich  and  varied 
abundance  that  characterizes  the  vegetation 
of  the  tropics.  Only  the  five  southernmost 
of  these  islands  are  inhabited,  and  those 
chiefly  by  Spanish  colonists  from  the  Phi- 
lippines. 

These  islands  were  visited  by  Magellan  in 
1512,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Los 
Ladrones  from  the  thievish  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  name  for  which  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  substituted  that  of 
Marianne,  in  honour  of  their  reigning  queen. 
The  natives  were  early  engaged  in  conflict 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  were  almost  wholly 
exterminated  in  the  struggle.  Most  of  the 
islands  are  now  overrun  with  wild  cattle, 
hogs,  and  goats. 

The  Ladrones  are  regarded  as  a  Spanish 
possession,  and  are  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

The  little  group  of  the  Bonin  Islands 
(situated  between  the  parallels  of  26°  and 
28°  N.,  and  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
142°  E.)  lie  about  midway  between  the  La- 
drones and  the  shores  of  Japan.  These  is- 
lands were  settled  under  the  British  flag  in 
1830.  They  appear  to  have  been  previously 
known  both  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Spani- 
ards, but  no  vestige  of  previous  occupation 
has  been  discovered  by  the  present  residents. 
Abundance  of  figs,  together  with  goats  and 
poultry,  are  found  on  Peel  Island,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  group — some  of  them  in 
a  wild  condition.  This  island  is  well  tim- 
bered, and  free  from  snakes  or  other  noxious 
animals. 

The  position  of  the  Bonin  Islands  renders 
them  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  western  Pacific, 
and  they  might  become  of  high  value  as  a 
coaling-station  for  vessels  trading  between 
America  and  China.  They  are  entirely  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  form  part  of  the 
extended  line  of  volcanic  fire  which  stretches 
along  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific,  and  which 
has  been  elsewhere  referred  to  (page  711, 
note). 

The  Bonin  Islands  are  the  Arzobispo 
group  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators.  At 
some  distance  to  the  southward  is  the  group 
of  the  Volcano  Islands. 


The  Marcutsas  Islands  belong  to  the 
southern  half  of  Polynesia,  and  are  among 
the  most  eastwardly  of  its  gx*oups.  They 
lie  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  11° 
south,  and  the  meridians  of  138°  and  141° 
west,  at  a  distance  of  900  miles  north-east  of 
Tahiti.  The  largest  island  of  the  group  is 
named  Noukahiva  (about  200  square  miles). 
The.  others  are  Ouahouga,  (or  Washington 
Island,)  Ohivaoa,  Taowatte,  and  many  of 
smaller  size.  They  are  all  mountainous, 
rising  to  upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 


and  are  described  as  particularly  fertile  and 
picturesque. 

The  Marquesas  group  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  a  tall,  robust, 
and  finely-formed  race,  but  are  the  least  re- 
claimed from  barbarism  of  all  the  nations  of 
Polynesia.  They  carry  on  war  with  the 
most  savage  ferocity,  and  practise  canni- 
balism. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Men- 
doza,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1595,  and  re- 
ceived their  name  in  honour  of  the  Marquis 
of  Mendoza,  then  viceroy  of  Peru.  They 
were  taken  possession  of  by  France  a  few 
years  since,  and  are  now  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  territories  of  that  power. 

The  Society  Islands  lie  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  l(j°  and  18°  south  latitude,  and  the 
meridians  of  148°  and  152°  west.  They  com- 
prise Tahiti,  Eimeo,  Huaheine,  Ulitea,  Bo- 
labola,  and  many  others,  all  of  them  lofty, 
volcanic,  and  fertile. 

Tahiti,  (or  Otaheite,)  the  largest  in  size, 
measures  fifty  miles  in  its  greatest  length, 
and  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  two  peninsulas,— one  of  circular,  and 
the  other  of  oval  form, — united  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  and  is  a  beautiful  island, accounted 
the  gem  of  the  Pacific.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains,  together  with  the  intervening 
plains  and  valleys,  are  clothed  with  a  rich 
vegetation. 

The  Society  Islands  contain  at  the  present 
time  a  population  of  only  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  lave 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries  resident  amongst  them. 
They  are  more  frequently  visited  than  any 
other  of  the  island  groups  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  some  commerce  (consisting  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  pearl-shells,  sugar,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  arrow  root)  is  carried  on  by  the 
various  foreigners  settled  there. 

The  native  government  of  Tahiti  was  a 
few  years  since  forcibly  placed  under  the 
protection  of  France,  and  this  island  must 
now  be  considered  as  in  all  respects  sub- 
ordinate to  French  influence. 

The  Ai'stral  Islands  lie  to  the  southward 
of  the  Society  group,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
line  of  the  southern  tropic.  The  islands 
which  they  comprise  are  scattered  at  con- 
siderable distances  apart,  the  chief  among 
them  being  Bimatara,  Oheteroa,  Toobouai, 
and  Vavitooa.  These  islands  contain  to- 
gether about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  whose 
language  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tahiti. 

The  Low  Archipelago  (or  Paumotu 
group)  comprises  an  immense  number  of 
coral  reefs  and  islets  situated  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Socii  ty  Islands,  and  stretch- 
ing from  the  meridian  of  149°  west  to 
that  of  135°.  Very  few  of  them  are  inhabit- 
ed, and  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent  seas  is 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  The  en- 
tire population  of  this  archipelago  is  esti- 
mated at  eight  thousand. 

The  Gambier  Islands,  a  small  proup  lying 
further  to  the  south-east  (lat.  23°  10'  south, 
long.  134°  50'  west)  are  high  and  volcanic, 
and  contain  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
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At  a  fui'tlier  distance  to  the  eastward  is 
Pitcaim  Island,  (lat.  25°  4'  south,  long.  130° 
16'  west,)  which  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
with  a  diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  one  mile 
broad.  Pitcairn  Island  has  acquired  ce- 
lebrity from  its  connexion  with  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty,  who  settled  there  in 
1789,  and  whose  descendants  (numbering, 
at  that  time,  about  160  persons)  were  re- 
moved to  Norfolk  Island  in  1855 — their  prior 
place  of  abode  being  incapable  of  affording 
support  to  their  increased  numbers. 

Easter  Island,  a  small  and  perfectly  insu- 
lar rock,  in  27°  6'  south  latitude  and  109° 
17'  west  longitude,  forms  the  most  outlying 
member  of  Polynesia  to  the  eastward.  It 
is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, its  surface  bold  and  rocky,  and  exhi- 
bits the  craters  of  several  extinct  volcanoes. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  some  ancient  co- 
lossal statues,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown 
to  the  few  present  inhabitants. 

The  group  entitled  Cook's  (or  Hervey) 
Islands  lie  under  a  more  westerly  meridian, 
being  situated  between  157°  and  160°  longi- 
tude west  of  Greenwich,  and  within  the  pa- 
rallels of  18°  and  22°  south  latitude.  They 
embrace  the  islands  of  Rarotonga,  Atui, 
Mauti,  and  several  others,  all  of  tbem  lofty 
and  volcanic,  but  of  inconsiderable  size. 
Their  population  is  estimated  at  14,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Raro tonga  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  mission- 
aries stationed  there. 

The  Friendly  Islands,  or  Tonga  archipe- 
lago, are  little  short  of  a  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  Cook's  Islands,  in  the  direction  of 
nearly  due  west.  They  are  composed  of 
three  groups,  at  present  acknowledging  a 
common  sovereign — namely,  "Vavau  in  the 
north,  Hapai  in  the  centre,  and  Tonga-taboo 
(i.  e.  the  Sacred  Tonga)  to  the  southward. 
The  meridian  of  175°  west  passes  through 
the  archipelago,  which  stretches  between 
the  parallels  of  18°  and  23°  south. 

The  Friendly  Islands  are  said  to  comprise 
in  all  more  than  150  islets  :  fifteen  of  the  num- 
ber rise  to  a  considerable  height,  thirty-five 
are  moderately  elevated,  and  the  rest  are  low. 

The  island  of  Tonga-taboo,  in  the  more 
southward  of  the  groups,  exceeds  any  of  the 
others  in  size,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  long 
by  ten  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  Its 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  level,  the 
highest  ground  not  rising  to  more  than  sixty 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Central  (or  Hapai)  group  is  composed 
of  a  considerable  number  of  small  islands, 
the  most  populous  being  Lifuka,  which  is 
about  %ight  or  nine  miles  long  by  four  broad. 
The  islands  of  this  group  are  very  fertile, 
some  of  them  low,  but  others  of  considerable 
height.  Among  the  latter  are  Tofoa  and 
Kao.     Tofoa  contains  an  active  volcano. 

The  Vavau  Islands  are  of  somewhat  larger 
size  than  the  Hapai  group.  Vavau  itself, 
which  is  the  most  considerable,  is  a  fine 
island,  about  thirty-six    miles  in   circum- 

1  Sketch  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  By  O.  W. 
Brierley:  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  xxii. 


ference  :  its  surface  is  uneven,  and  on  the 
northern  side  it  rises  to  considerable  ele- 
vation. 

The  climate  of  the  Friendly  Islands  is 
humid,  and  the  heat  rather  oppressive,  fre- 
quently rising  to  98°  in  the  shade.  Transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold  are  frequent  and 
sudden.  Much  rain  falls  periodically.  The 
trade-winds  are  here  not  constant,  but  west- 
erly gales  blow  occasionally  throughout  the 
year.  Hurricanes  are  frequent,  scarcely  a 
season  passing  without  them.  Earthquakes 
are  also  frequently  experienced.  The  islands 
abound  in  the  usual  productions  of  the 
Polynesian  archipelagoes,  including  among 
fruits  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  banana, 
pine-apple,  orange,  citron,  lime,  custard- 
apple,  and  others.  Yams,  melons,  and  pump- 
kins, are  also  very  plentiful,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.1 

The  population  of  the  Friendly  Island 
groups  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand  :  that  of  Tonga-taboo  alone 
is  said  by  the  missionaries  to  amount  to  9000, 
more  than  half  of  whom  have  been  convert- 
ed to  Christianity. 

The  government  of  these  islands  is  des- 
potic, and  not  hereditary,  but  elective  in  the 
royal  family.  The  present  king  has  only 
been  ruler  over  all  three  of  the  groups  since 
1845.  Before  that  time  he  was  king  of  the 
Hapai  group  only.  He  has  been  a  convert 
to  the  Christian  faith  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years. 

There  are  in  the  Friendly  Islands  some 
individuals  connected  with  the  native  priest- 
hood, who  are  considered  superior  in  rank  to 
the  kings,  and  to  whom  the  kings  do  hom- 
age. The  Tamaha  is  one  of  these,  and  is 
considered  to  be  descended  from  the  gods. 
The  present  Tamaha  is  a  very  old  woman, 
quite  blind,  who  remembers  the  visits  of 
Captain  Cook,  and,  although  a  Christian  for 
many  years,  she  still  retains  her  rank  as  the 
first  person  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 

The  islands  that  form  the  more  south- 
wardly of  the  Tongan  groups  were  dis- 
covered by  Tasman,  in  1643.  The  Dutch 
navigator  gave  to  Tonga-taboo,  Eoa,  and 
Anamooka — the  islands  of  which  this  group 
is  composed — the  names  of  Amsterdam,  Mid- 
delburg,  and  Rotterdam  respectively.  Cap- 
tain Cook  visited  this  group  in  1774,  and 
discovered  that  of  Hapai  (next  to  the  north- 
ward) on  his  third  voyage,  in  1777.  Vavau, 
the  more  northerly  group,  was  not  seen  by 
Cook,  but  was  visited  by  a  Spanish  captain 
a  few  years  later. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  establish  a 
mission  on  these  islands,  in  1796,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  subsequently  a  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  (in  1822)  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  has  been 
productive  of  the  happiest  results.  The 
missionaries  may  now  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing entirely  Christianized  Vavau  and  Hapai, 
although  in  Tonga-taboo  there  still  exists  a 
strong  heathen  party,  whose  objections  to 
join  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  arise,  how- 
ever, more  from  a  political  than  a  religious 
feeling.2 

2  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  By  Captain  Erskine,  R.  N. 
(London,  1853.) 
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Nieu,  or  Savage  Island,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Tongan  groups,  (lat.  19°  S.,  long.  169°  40' 
W.,)  is  a  detached  island,  about  thirty  miles 
in  circumference.  It  Mas  discovered  in 
1774,  by  Captain  Cook,  by  whom  the  less  at- 
tractive of  its  appellations  was  bestowed, 
owing  to  the  unsocial  bearing  of  its  in- 
habitants, with  whom  he  was  unable  to 
hold  any  intercourse.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  island  has  been  frequently  visited 
by  passing  ships. 

The  Samoa  (or  Navigators)  Islands  lie  to 
the  north-eastward  of  the  Tonga  groups, 
and  form  a  long  chain  which  extends,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  between  the 
meridians  of  169°  and  173°  west  of  Green- 
wich. 

This  beautiful  and  fertile  group  consists 
of  the  four  larger  islands  of  Manua,Tutuila, 
Upolu,  and  Savaii,  with  several  of  smaller 
size.  Savaii,  the  largest,  measures  about  40 
miles  long  by  25  broad.  The  island  of  Tu- 
tuila  (to  which  La  Perouse  mistakingly  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Maouna)  acquired  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  1787,  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  of  M.  de  Langle,  the  second 
officer  of  La  Perousc's  ill-fated  party,  with 
eleven  officers  and  men,  in  a  bay  upon  its 
northern  side.  This  spot  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  Massacre  Bay. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Samoa  chain  are 
high  and  volcanic,  the  mountains  in  Savaii 
rising  to  upwards  of  3000  feet.  The  village  of 
Apia,  on  the  island  of  Upolu, has  been  since 
1845  the  residence  of  a  British  and  an  Ame- 
rican consul,  and  is  frequently  visited  (as 
well  as  the  harbour  of  Pango-Pango,on  Tu- 
tuila)  by  English  and  other  vessels. 

The  eastward  portion  of  the  Samoa  group 
was  discovered  (in  1768)  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville, who  bestowed  on  them  the  name  of 
Navigators  Islands— an  appellation  to  which, 
comparing  the  nautical  skill  of  their  in- 
habitants with  that  displayed  by  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  southward,  in  the  Tongan  group, 
they  scarcely  seem  entitled.  A  mission  was 
first  established  on  these  islands  in  1830. 
Besides  numerous  chapels  and  schools,  there 
now  exists  in  the  island  of  Upolu  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  native  teachers, 
and  at  the  printing-press  of  the  establish- 
ment (besides  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  works  in  the  Samoan  language)  there 
is  issued  half-yearly  an  English  journal — 
the  "  Samoan  Reporter,"  which  is  exten- 
sively circulated  through  the  Pacific. 

Lieut.  Wilkes  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
United  States'  Exploring  Expedition  visited 
and  surveyed  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoa 
group  in  1839. 

The  population  of  all  Samoa  was  believed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  to  amount, 
in  1830,  to  160,000,  which  was  certainly  an 
over-estimate.  In  1845,  the  "  Samoan  Re- 
porter" speaks  of  it  as  between  50,000  and 
60,000,  and  it  is  now  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  whole  number  does  not  ex- 
ceed 38,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  con- 
siderable decrease  is  gradually  taking  place.  1 

1  Erskine,  Journal  of  a  Cruise,  &c. 


III.    NEW  GUINEA  AND  ADJACENT 
ISLANDS. 

The  remaining  division  of  Polynesia  com- 
rrehends  the  various  islands  that  are  in- 
habited by  the  black  (or  Polynesian  negro) 
race.  Amongst  these  arc  included  the  lands 
(some  of  them  of  considerable  extent)  which 
lie  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Torres 
Strait,  together  with  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  groups  of  the  Loyalty,  New  Hebrides, 
and  Peejee  Islands.  The  last-named,  as 
being  most  nearly  adjacent  to  the  other  Po- 
lynesian archipelagoes,  merit  priority  of 
notice. 

The  Feejee  Islands  are  situated  about 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  north-westward 
of  Tonga-taboo,  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  16°  and  19°  south  latitude.  The  meridian 
of  180°  crosses  the  group,  the  larger  islands 
being  situated  to  the  westward  of  that  line. 

The  Feejee  group  comprises  nearly  a  hun- 
dred inhabited  islands  of  various  sizes,  all 
of  them  lofty,  picturesque,  and  fertile.  The 
two  principal  islands,  which  greatly  surpass 
any  of  the  others  in  point  of  size,  are  Yiti- 
Levu,  (Great  Feejee,)  which  is  85  miles  long 
by  40  broad  ;  and  Yanua-Levu,  (Great  Land  J 
which  measures  95  miles  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  25  or 
30  miles.  The  population  of  the  entire  group 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  75,000 
to  300,000  souls,  the  mean  of  which  numbers 
is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  islands  of  the  Feejee  archipelago  are 
the  most  eastwardly  group  in  which  a  popu- 
lation of  Polynesian  negroes  is  met  with, 
and  are  remarkable  as  the  point  at  which — 
while  preserving  in  great  measure  their 
respective  characteristics  —  the  black  and 
copper-coloured  (or  proper  Polynesian)  races 
come  nearest  in  contact.  They  were  first 
seen  by  the  enterprising  Dutch  navigator, 
Tasman,  in  1643,  and  were  named  by  him 
"Prince  William's  Islands."  Captain  Bligh 
passed  through  the  southern  portion  of  the 
group,  in  the  course  of  his  memorable  boat- 
voyage,  after  being  turned  adrift  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty,"  in  1789.  A  trade 
between  these  islands  and  the  coast  of 
China  — for  the  supply  of  sandal-wood  to 
that  country,  and  carried  on  in  vessels  be- 
longing to  New  South  AVales — subsequently 
sprang  up,  and  is  actively  continued  at  the 
present  day. 

It  was  not  until  1835  that  a  Christian  mis- 
sion was  attempted  (by  the  Wesleyan  mis 
sionaries  from  Tonga)  upon  the  islands  of 
the  Feejee  group,  nor  until  several  years 
later  that  the  efforts  made  in  its  behalf  were 
attended  with  success.  In  the  smaller 
islands  which  form  the  eastward  division  of 
the  group  the  missionaries  are  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding in  the  work  of  conversion,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  islands  are  systematically  addicted  to 
bloodshed  and  cannibalism, to  an  extent  that 
scarcely  admits  of  exaggeration.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  (says  Captain  Erskine,)  as 
the  Feejeeans  surpass  the  neighbouring 
people  of  this  ocean  in  the  practice  of  these 
vices,  do  they  exhibit  their  superiority  in 
energy,  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
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useful  arts  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  this 
race,  which  seems  to  differ  more  intellectu- 
ally than  physically  from  the  African  negro, 
be  not  pre-eminently  that  one  of  the  Pacific 
capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  rational 
civilization."  * 


The  New  Hebrides — next  in  order  to  the 
westward  —  are  a  long  chain  of  volcanic 
islands,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south  through  a  length  of  about  four 
hundred  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  14° 
and  21°  south  latitude.  The  southernmost 
island  of  the  chain — Aneiteum — is  crossed  by 
the  170th  meridian  of  east  longitude.  Thence 
in  succession  to  the  northward  are  the 
islands  of  Tana,  Eromango,  Vate,  (or  Sand- 
wich Island,)  Api,  Malicolo,  and  Espiritu 
Santo,  the  last-named  of  which  is  superior 
to  any  of  the  others  in  point  of  size. 

There  are  several  active  volcanoes  among 
these  islands,  all  of  which  are  elevated  and 
mountainous.  Their  soil  is  in  general  of 
exuberant  fertility.  They  abound  in  sandal- 
wood, an  extensive  traffic  in  which  (for  the 
supply  of  the  Chinese  market)  is  carried  on 
by  the  Sydney  shipowners.  The  island  of 
Aneiteum  is  the  most  frequently  visited 
member  of  the  archipelago. 

It  is  impossible,  says  Captain  Erskine,  to 
form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  in- 
habitants of  Aneiteum  are  known  to  be 
under  3000  in  number,  and  Eromango  pro- 
bably does  not  contain  many  more.  Tana, 
Vate,  and  Malicolo,  however,  are  more  po- 
pulous, the  separate  communities  into  which 
they  are  all  broken  up  being  continually 
at  war. 

The  New  Hebrides  received  that  name 
from  our  countryman,  Captain  Cook,  by 
whom  they  were  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
second  voyage.  The  northern  members  of 
the  chain  had  been  seen  by  the  Spanish 
navigator,  Quiros,  in  1606,  and  were  sub- 
sequently visited  by  Bougainville,  in  1768  ; 
but  Cook  was  the  first  to  ascertain  their 
situation  and  extent,  as  well  as  to  add  con- 
siderably to  their  number. 

Ethnologists  have  invented  the  term 
"Negrillo"  to  distinguish  the  race  of  men 
inhabiting  the  New  Hebrides  (with  other 
islands)  from  the  Feejeeans  and  other  ne- 
groes. It  will  probably,  however,  be  found 
on  further  examination,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  disgusting  practice  of  canni- 
balism, and  the  black  colour,  with  crisp  hair, 
common  to  all,  there  are  as  many  points  of 
difference  (both  mental  and  physical)  be- 
tween the  different  islanders  of  the  group  as 
between  any  two  races  in  the  Pacific.  The 
men  of  Vate,  (or  Sandwich  Island,)  for  in- 
stance, are  little  inferior  in  stature,  strength, 
and  intelligence  to  the  Feejeeans,  whilst 
those  of  Eromango,  Tana,  and  Aneiteum, 
although  differing  considerably  from  each 
other,  appear  to  belong  to  a  less  robust  and 
less  advanced  people.     {Erskine). 

Missionary  enterprise  has  hitherto  made 
but  little  pi  ogress  among  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides.    There  are,  however,  ruis- 

*  Journal  of  a  Cruise,  &c. 


sion-stations  in  Aneiteum,  and  also  in  the 
islands  of  Vate  and  Tana,  which  are  main- 
tained in  connexion  with  the  Samoan 
mission. 

The  Loyalty  Islands  are  situated  to  the 
south-westward  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  large  island  of  New  Cale- 
donia, from  which  they  are  separated  by  a 
channel  of  forty-five  miles  in  width.  These 
islands  are  three  in  number—  Uea,Lifu,  and 
Mare,  without  reckoning  several  adjacent 
rooky  islets. 

Unlike  the  New  Hebrides,  the  islands  of 
the  Loyalty  group  are  low  and  flat,  belong- 
ing to  the  coral  formation — the  north-west- 
ern extremity  of  the  group  being  apparently 
still  submerged,  and  forming  a  prolonged 
line  of  dangerous  reefs.  These  islands — 
previously  only  imperfectly  known — were 
first  examined,  and  their  position  fixed,  by 
Captain  Erskine,  during  the  visit  of  the 
"  Havannah,"  in  1849.  Their  inhabitants 
are  of  the  black  race,  but  with  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  the  Polynesian  blood  and  language 
— derived,  it  would  appear,  by  immigration 
from  the  islands  situated  further  to  the  east- 
ward. 

The  population  of  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
Captain  Erskine  thinks,  cannot  be  numer- 
ous, as  they  are  generally  barren  and  de- 
ficient in  fresh  water — wants  which  occasion 
a  constant  emigration  to  New  Caledonia, 
and  a  wandering  spirit  amongst  them  all. 
Sandal- wood,  however, is  abundant,  and  has 
attracted  for  several  years  a  number  of 
traders  from  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
usual  results,  of  vessels  being  cut  off  and 
crews  massacred,  have  followed — outrages 
to  be  traced  in  many  cases  to  revenge  for 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  undisciplined  crews, 
whose  superiority  to  the  blacks  is  often 
limited  to  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder.  No 
white  missionaries  have  as  yet  taken  up 
their  residence  at  these  islands,  but  there 
are  in  Mare  some  native  teachers  from  the 
Samoan  group. 

The  large  island  of  New  Caledonia — dis- 
covered by  Captain  Cook  during  his  second 
voyage,  in  1774 — is  among  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  Pacific.  It  extends  (in  the 
direction  of  N.  W.  and  S.  E.)  between  the 
parallels  of  20°  and  23°,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
meridian  of  165°  east  of  Greenwich.  Its 
position  is  important,  with  reference,  espe- 
cially, to  its  bearing  on  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  India  and  the  Australian 
colonies  by  way  of  Torres  Strait.  More  than 
eight  hundred  miles  of  sea,  however,  inter- 
vene between  its  shores  and  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Australian  mainland.  The 
northern  extremity  of  New  Zealand  is  di- 
vided from  New  Caledonia  by  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  miles,  Norfolk  Island,  a  fertile 
speck  upon  the  waters,  occurring  nearly 
midway  between  the  two. 

New  Caledonia  is  about  two  hundred  miles 
long  by  twenty-five  broad,  a  central  rocky 
ridge  of  considerable  elevation  running 
through  its  whole  length,  and  a  barrier-reef 
of  coral  surrounding  (with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  miles)  the  entire  coast,  both  on 
its  northern  and  southern  sides.     This  reef, 
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which  is  distant  from  the  shore  from  two  to 
twelve  miles,  with  many  openings  that 
allow  entrance  to  the  largest  ships,  forms 
a  continuous  channel  round  the  island, 
with  good  anchorage  in  almost  every  part. 
A  continuation  of  the  reef  almost  connects 
the  south-eastern  end  of  New  Caledonia 
with  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  stretches  out 
fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
north-western  point,  dotted  at  intervals 
with  islands,  some  of  which  are  inhabited. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  (who 
have  no  general  name  for  their  island  as  a 
whole)  are  a  fine  and  intelligent  race  of  men, 
resembling  in  physical  characteristics  the 
Fcejeeans,  although  in  religion  and  language 
they  differ  entirely  from  that  people.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  who  passed  eleven  days  in  the 
port  of  Balad,  on  the  north-east  coast,  gives 
them  unqualified  praise  for  honesty  and 
good-nature.  La  Billardiere1,  the  historian 
of  D'Entrecasteaux'  expedition,  thinks  that 
Cook  much  overrated  the  goodness  of  their 
disposition,  and  the  French  certainly  ob- 
tained convincing  proofs  of  their  addiction 
to  cannibalism.  The  number  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  variously  estimated,  from 
15,000  to  60,000,  and  may  perhaps  be  set  down 
(Captain  Erskine  conjectures)  at  25,000. 
Eoth  a  Protestant  and  a  Itomish  mission 
were  maintained  on  the  island  for  some 
time,  but  were  subsequently  relinquished. 
New  Caledonia,  though  picturesque  in  as- 
pect, is  not  productive  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
in  some  places  practise  irrigation  skilfully, 
and  they  appear  in  general  to  be  a  people 
capable  of  much  improvement.1 

New  Caledonia  has  been  made  the  seat  of 
a  permanent  settlement  by  the  French  na- 
tion within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Isle  of  Pines — so  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  its  discoverer,  from  the  number  of  the 
columnar-looking  araucarias  which  its  ve- 
getation displays— lies  to  the  south-east  of 
New  Caledonia.  It  is  much  visited  by 
traders  from  Sydney,  for  the  collection  of 
sandal -wood,  and  the  natives  are  on  terms 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  whites.  An 
unarmed  man  (says  Captain  Erskine)  may 
now  walk  over  the  whole  island  without 
apprehension,  and  the  French  Roman  Ca- 
tholic mission  reside  there  in  perfect  se- 
curity. 


The  largest  remaining  country  that  falls 
within  the  present  division  of  the  globe  is 
New  Guinea,  adjacent  to  which  (to  the 
eastward)  are  the  islands  that  constitute  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago,  together  with  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  groups  of  the 
Solomon  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

None  of  these  islands  demands  any  detailed 
description,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  possess  the 
materials  for  such.  Only  small  portions 
of  them  have  been  explored,  and  the  greater 
number  have  been  seldom  even  visited  by 
Europeans.  Excepting  in  the  case  of  New 
Caledonia,  colonised  by  France  within  a 
recent  period,  no  white  settlement  has 
hitherto  been  established  upon  these  bar- 
barous and  little-known  shores. 

1  Erskine  :  Journal  of  a  Cruise,  &c. 


The  native  inhabitants  of  all  these  coun- 
tries belong  to  the  Papuan  race— a  branch 
of  the  Negro  variety  of  mankind— and  are 
distinguished  by  dark  skins,  with  woolly  and 
friz/led  hair.  They  are  in  general  (if  not 
universally)  sunk  in  a  condition  of  the  low- 
est barbarism,  and  are  addicted  to  the 
most  ferocious  practices  of  savage  life. 
The  women  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaVesof 
the  stronger  sex,  and  habitually  meet  with 
ill-usage  of  the  most  cruel  description.  The 
natural  ugliness  of  these  people  is  increased 
by  the  common  practice  of  perforating  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  through  it; 
and  the  custom  of  tattooing,  or  puncturing 
the  skin,  prevails  extensively. 

The  practice  of  infanticide  is  very  common 
in  all  these  countries,  and  combines  with 
the  frequent  and  ferocious  wars  to  prevent 
any  considerable  increase  of  the  population. 

Still,  however,  the  Papuans  are  in  many 
respects  a  superior  people  to  the  aborigines 
of  Australia:  their  village;;  are  better  con- 
structed, and  their  persons  are  not  left 
wholly  destitute  of  clothing.  Their  chief 
employment  is  fishing,  and  they  are  both 
skilful  and  enterprising  in  the  management 
of  their  canoes. 

New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  is  an  island  of  im- 
mense extent,  stretching  (from  the  meridian 
of  131°  to  the  south-eastward)  through  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude,  with  a  breadth  in  its 
wider  portion  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles.  Its  shores  are  indented  by 
deep  bays.  The  northern  coast  is  described 
as  high  and  mountainous:  on  its  southern 
side  the  shores  are  low  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  Torres  Strait,  but  a  high  chain 
of  mountains  runs  through  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,'-  and  attains 
in  its  principal  summit  an  altitude  of  13,205 
feet. 

Gold  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of 
New  Guinea.  The  vegetable  productions, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  in  most  re- 
spects the  same  as  those  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago:  both  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
plentiful,  and  are  largely  used  as  food. 
Hogs  are  numerous,  and  are  probably  the 
largest  of  the  native  quadrupeds.  Birds 
occur  in  great  beauty  and  variety,  and 
amongst  them  are  the  beautiful  "birds  of 
paradise,"  of  which  this  country  is  the  na- 
tive seat. 

The  Dutch  claim  authority  over  part  of 
the  south-western  shores  of  New  Guinea, 
and  have  explored  some  portions  of  the 
coast  in  that  direction.  The  western  and 
northern  coasts  (as  well  as  the  adjacent 
islands  on  that  side)  are  visited  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  the  Chinese  and  various 
Malay  nations,  who  procure  thence  tortoise- 
shell,  massoy  bark,  and  birds  of  paradise 
feathers ;  besides  edible  birds'-nests,  tripang, 
and  a  few  other  articles.  The  group  of  the 
Arru  (or  Aroo)  Islands,  to  the  south-west  of 
New  Guinea,  (lat.  6°  0'  S.,  long.  134°  10'  E.,) 
are  a  great  scene  of  this  traffic  :  they  belong 
to  the  Dutch,  and  are  said  to  contain  60,000 
inhabitants. 

The  sea  which  lies  between  the  south- 

2  The  name  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Mountains  has 
been  given  to  this  range. 
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west  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  the  north- 
western shores  of  Australia,  extending  on 
the  west  as  far  as  the  island  of  Timor, 
is  called  the  Arafura  Sen,  from  the  Ha- 
raforas,  or  Alforas,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  its  numerous  islands,  who  appear  to  be  a 
degraded  variety  of  the  Malay  race. 

The  Louisiade  Archipelago  stretches  to 
the  south-eastward  of  New  Guinea,  and  in- 
cludes an  extensive  group  of  islands  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  10°  40'  and  11°  40' 
S.,  and  the  meridians  of  151°  and  154°  30'  E. 
About  eighty  islands  are  known,  most  of 
which  are  inhabited,  though  only  scantily : 
many  portions  of  them  are  covered  with 
dense  forests.  Their  shores  are  everywhere 
protected  by  coral  reefs,  with  numerous 
deep-water  channels  between  the  islands. 

New  Britain  consists  of  two  considerable 
islands  lying  to  the  north-eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Dampier 
Strait.  New  Ireland — an  island  of  long 
and  narrow  form— lies  further  to  the  north- 
east: near  its  north-western  extremity  is 
New  Hanover,  of  smaller  size  ;  and,  further 
to  the  west,  the  group  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands. 

The  Solomon  Islands  are  a  long  chain 


which  extends  in  a  north-west  and  south- 
east direction,  between  the  parallels  of  5° 
and  11°  south  :  among  the  principal  of 
them  are  Bougainville,  Choiscuil,  Isabel, 
Georgia,  Guadalcanar,  Arsacides,  and  San 
Christoval  Island. 

The  Qceen  Charlotte  Islands  are  situ- 
ated to  the  south  east  of  the  last-named 
archipelago.  They  comprise  the  islands  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Vanikoro,  with  a  few  of 
smaller  size.  Vanikoro  Island  (or  Manicolo, 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  French)  was  the  scene 
of  La  Terouse's  disastrous  shipwreck,  in 
1788.  It  afterwards  received  from  the 
French  admiral,  D'Entrecasteaux — then  en- 
gaged in  searching  for  traces  of  La  Perouse 
— the  name  of  Recherche  Island,  but  was 
unfortunately  passed  by  him  from  a  distance, 
and  without  receiving  minute  examination. 
The  fate  of  his  gallant  and  high-souled  pre- 
decessor remained  a  mystery  for  a  further 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  when  accident 
gave  a  clue  to  researches  which  showed  that 
the  ships  commanded  by  La  Perouse  had 
been  lost  upon  the  coral  reefs  by  which 
Vanikoro  is  surrounded. 

The  small  island  of  Tucopia  (or  Barwell) 
is  at  some  distance  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Vanikoro. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SECTION. 


ARCTIC  AND  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 


Besides  the  coasts  and  islands  comprised 
within  the  Arctic  latitudes  of  Asia  and 
America,  there  are  in  either  hemisphere 
some  scattered  masses  of  land,  which  are 
situated  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  any  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  whicli  make  a  nearer  approach  towards 
the  poles  than  is  the  case  with  either  of  the 
continents.  Amongst  these  is  the  archipe- 
lago of  Spitzbergen,  situated  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  77°  and  81°, 
and  the  meridians  of  10°  and  24c  E.  of  Green- 
wich. Spitzbergen  consists  of  several  large 
islands,  (the  principal  of  them  measuring 
upwards  of  200  miLs  from  north  to  south,) 
which,  as  their  name  implies,!  present  to 
view  high  conical  summits,  covered  with 
eternal  ice  and  snow.  These  mountains 
rise  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  are  separated  by  narrow  val- 
leys, which  are  for  the  most  part  occupied 
by  glaciers.  Where  they  open  out  towards 
the  sea,  the  masses  of  ice  accumulated  on 
the  slopes  of  the  adjoining  hills  become  de- 
tached, (by  the  succession  of  atmospheric 
changes,  including  the  powerful  action  of 
storms,)  and  are  precipitated  into  the  waters, 
forming  huge  ice-bergs,  which  are  carried 
by  the  currents  of  the  ocean  into  regions  far 

1  Spitg-bergen,  i.  e.  peaked  (or  pointed)  moun- 


distant  from  those  where  they  originated. 
Probably  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the 
formation  of  these  immense  masses  of  float- 
ing ice  is  the  expansive  property  of  water 
when  in  a  state  of  congelation.  During  the 
summer  the  lower  concavities  of  the  land 
are  filled  with  small  lakes  or  pools — the 
produce  of  the  rains  and  the  melted  snows  ; 
these  wear  for  themselves  fissures  and 
channels  in  the  rock,  and  as  the  water  freezes 
with  the  returning  winter,  it  expands  with 
irresistible  force,  tearing  off  huge  masses 
of  the  solid  ice,  with  its  attached  stones, 
earthy  particles,  and  various  debris. 

With  each  succeeding  winter,  a  barrier  of 
fixed  ice  extends  across  the  ocean  from  the 
shores  of  Iceland  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Spitzbergen,  and  thence  (in  a 
south-easterly  direction)  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla.  But  this  disappears  during 
the  brief  summer,  and  a  partially  open  sea 
then  stretches  far  to  the  northward.  Nor 
does  the  climate  of  Spitzbergen,  though 
severe,  appear  to  equal  in  intensity  of  cold 
that  of  Greenland  or  Nova  Zembla,  both 
situated  in  considerably  lower  latitudes. 
Dense  mists  sometimes  prevail  near  its 
shores  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
rapid  evaporation  then  in  progress  ;  but  in 
tains. 
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general  the  air  is  dry  and  pure,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  remarkable  clearness  and 
transparency.  The  Arctic  fox,  rein  deer,  and 
white  bear,  with  the  eider-duck,  and  a 
numerous  variety  of  other  sea-fowl,  are  the 
most  common  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
surrounding  seas  teem  with  fish,  and  also 
with  the  various  cetacea,  amongst  which  the 
seal  is  here — as  upon  all  the  Arctic  coasts — 
an  object  of  particular  value,  and  supplies, 
in  the  useful  properties  of  its  flesh,  its  skin, 
and  its  fat  or  blubber,  (which  serve' re- 
spectively for  food,  clothing,  and  the  means 
of  light  and  warmth,)  several  of  the  wants 
most  severely  felt  by  the  few  human  inhabit- 
ants of  these  dreary  regions. 

The  dominion  over  Spitzbergen  is  claimed 
by  Russia,  and  a  few  Russian  hunters  con- 
tinue here,  even  during  the  winter,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  seal,  walrus,  and  other  fur- 
bearing  creatures.  The  western  coasts  were 
formerly  frequented  by  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whale- 
fishery  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is  to 
the  last-named  nation  that  the  discovery  of 
this  distant  region  is  due.  Spitzbergen  was 
first  visited  by  Barentz,  in  1596,  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage  undertaken,  at  the  cost 
of  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-eastern  passage  to 
China.  From  Spitzbergen,  Barentz  steered 
to  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla,  where  he  and 
his  hardy  crew  passed  a  long  and  dreary 
winter.  His  companions  returned  in  safety 
to  their  native  land,  after  a  perilous  voyage 
in  open  boats,  (for  their  ship  had  been  of 
necessity  abandoned,  owing  to  injuries  sus- 
tained from  the  ice,)  but  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  died  shortly  after  leaving  the 
shores  of  Nova  Zembla. 

Spitzbergen  makes  (with  the  exception  of 
the  recently-explored  coasts  beyond  the 
head  of  Baffin's  Bay)  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  pole  than  any  other  known  land,  and  by 
pursuing  the  line  of  its  coasts,  and  stretch- 
ing thence  to  the  northward,  Sir  Edward 
Parry  attempted,  in  1827,  to  reach  the  north 
pole  itself.  He  succeeded  in  advancing 
(partly  by  means  of  boats,  and  partly  by 
sledges  drawn  over  the  broken  fields  of  ice) 
to  the  latitude  of  82°  40',  which  is  the  near- 
est point  of  approach  hitherto  made  towards 
either*-extremity  of  the  earth's  axis.  The 
ice  here  was  found  to  be  drifting  to  the 
southward,  so  that  the  attempt  to  proceed 
further  in  a  northerly  direction  was  of  ne- 
cessity relinquished. 

A  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  Spitzbergen 
is  Bear,  or  Cherry, Island,  (lat.  74°  30'  N.,long. 
18°  E.,)  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Barentz. 
Jan  Mayeti  Island,  considerably  further  to 
the  south-west,  (lat.  71°  N.,  long.  8°  MV.,) 
contains  a  volcano  in  occasional  activity. 
The  highest  point  on  the  island,  however, 
is  a  snow-covered  cone,  which  rises  to 
6870  feet  above  the  sea.  Neither  of  these 
islands  contains  any  permanent  inhabit- 
ants. Jan  Mayen  Islaud  derives  its  name 
from  its  discoverer,  the  master  of  a  Dutch 
whaling  vessel,  by  whom  it  was  visited 
in  1611. 

Greenland,  an  immense  mass  of  land,  has 
been  included  in  the  general  description  of 


the  islands  which  form  the  Arctic  Archipe- 
lago of  America  (page  714).  Its  eastern 
coasts  have  been  traced,  at  intervals,  nearly 
as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  80th  parallel, 
but  they  are  ice-bound  and  desolate  in  as- 
pect, and  are  seldom  visited.  Its  western 
coasts,  which  belong  to  the  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay ,  are  indented  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets, 
resembling  the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian 
coast,  or  the  loehs  upon  the  western  shores 
of  Scotland  :  upon  the  banks  of  these  inlets 
there  are  some  sheltered  spots  of  ground,  in 
which  a  limited  cultivation  is  capable  of 
being  carried  on.  The  summer  heat  is  here 
considerable,  and  the  winter  is  not  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  Labrador  and  Eastern  Ca- 
nada. Towards  the  more  southern  portions 
of  this  tract,  the  birch  and  mountain-ash 
grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  potatoes, 
with  a  few  other  culinary  vegetables,  are 
raised  in  the  valleys.  The  rein -deer,  the 
hare,  the  fox,  the  eider-duck,  and  the  seal, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  together  with  a  nu- 
merous variety  of  water-fowl,  and  abund- 
ance offish. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are 
small  tribes  oiEsqtiimaux,  who  frequent  its 
western  coasts  as  high  as  the  latitude  of 
76°  or  77°.  The  sovereignty  of  this  region 
belongs  to  Denmark,  which  possesses  se- 
veral settlements  upon  the  eastern  shores 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  stated  to  include  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8000,  among  whom  are  a  few 
Europeans.  The  most  northern  of  these 
stations  is  TJppemavick  (in  lat.  72°  50')  : 
Godhavn,  in  lat.  69°  15',  is  on  the  southern 
point  of  Disko  Island.  Good  coal  occurs  here 
and  upon  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Further 
to  the  south  are  Godhaab,  Neiv  Hcrnhvt ,Lich- 
tenfels,  Frcderickshaab,  Jvlianshaab,  and  Fre- 
derichsthal,  at  some  of  which  places  there  are 
establishments  of  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  some 
extensive  tracts  of  land  have  been  discover- 
ed immediately  to  the  southward  of  the 
American  continent.  Among  these  are  Gra- 
ham Land  and  Trinity  Land,  which,  with 
numerous  adjacent  islands,  are  included 
under  the  general  name  of  New  South  S?iet- 
land.  They  lie  between  the  parallels  of  61° 
and  68°  S.  and  the  meridians  of  53°  and  68° 
W. :  further  to  the  east  are  the  group  of 
the  South  Orkneys, and  still  further  eastward 
a  number  of  islands  to  which  the  name  of 
Sandwich  Land  has  been  given.  All  these 
lands  exhibit  a  succession  of  desolate  and 
ice-bound  coasts,  destitute  of  human  in- 
habitants, but  abounding  in  walruses,  seals, 
and  similar  creatures.  To  the  southward 
of  this  region,  Captain  "VVeddell  advanced 
(in  1823\  through  an  open  sea,  to  as  high  a 
latitude' as  74°  15' S. 

A  tract  of  coast  lying  immediately  under 
the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  JEnderby's  Land  is  given,  has  been  dis- 
covered between  the  meridians  of  46°  and 
54°  E. ;  and  nearly  under  the  same  parallel, 
at  a  greater  distance  eastward,  are  Adelie 
Land,  and  some  other  lines  of  coast,  together 
with  the  small  group  of  the  Balleney  Lslands 
(in  lat.  66°  44'  S.,  long.  163°  11'  E.).     In  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand,  is 
South  Victoria,  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  70°  and  78°  S.  This 
land  extends  nearer  towards  the  south  pole 
than  any  other  yet  known :  its  shores  are 
lined  with  lofty  and  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  is  an  active  volcano, 
rising  to  12,400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
name  of  Mount  Erebus  was  given  to  this 
volcano,  and  an  extensive  crater,  of  some- 
what less  elevation,  situated  further  to  the 
eastward,  was  named  Mount  Terror. 

The  discovery  of  an  active  volcano  in  so 
high  a  latitude,  far  within  the  ice  and  snows 
of  the  southern  polar  regions,  cannot  fail 
(as  Sir  James  Ross  justly  remarks)  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  ge- 
ological point  of  view.  The  continuity  of 
the  coast-line  of  the  newly-found  land  was 
traced  for  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
when  further  progress  was  stopped  by  a 
solid  and  unbroken  barrier  of  ice,  the  level 
cliffs  of  which  exceeded  in  height  the  mast- 
head of  a  ship.  Under  a  meridian  lying  a 
few  degrees  further  to  the  eastward,  how- 
ever, our  navigators  reached  the  latitude 
of  78°  4'  S.,  which  is  the  furthest  ad>ance 
hitherto  made  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
ern pole. 

Some  idea  of  the  perils  that  attend  navi- 
gation in  these  ice-encumbered  seas  (as  in 
the  similar  latitudes  around  the  northern 
polel  is  conveyed  by  the  accompanying 
plate,  which  represents  the  Erebus  passing 
through  the  chain  of  icebergs,  immediately 
after  sustaining  the  perils  of  a  collision  with 
her  consort,  the  Terror.  We  transcribe  Sir 
James    Ross's    description    of   the    trying 

scene "  the  concussion,  when  she 

struck  us,  was  such  as  to  throw  almost  every 
one  off  his  feet ;  our  bowsprit,  fore-top- 
mast, and  other  smaller  spars,  were  carried 
away  ;  and  the  ships,  hanging  together,  en- 
tangled by  their  rigging,  were  falling  down 
upon  the  weather  face  of  the  lofty  berg 
under  our  lee,  against  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  sum- 
mit of  its  perpendicular  cliffs.  Sometimes 
she  rose  high  above  us,  almost  exposing  her 


1   Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research   in  the     years  1839- 
Southern  and    Antarctic    Regions,    during    the      1847.) 


keel  to  view,  and  again  descended  as  we  in 
our  turn  rose  to  the  top  of  the  wave,  threat- 
ening to  bury  her  beneath  us,  whilst  the 
crashing  of  the  breaking  upper  works  and 
boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
Providentially  they  gradually  forged  past 
each  other,  and  separated  before  we  drifted 
down  amongst  the  foaming  breakers,  and 
we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  clear 
the  end  of  the  berg."  1 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  remain  to 
be  mentioned  a  few  islands,  which,  though 
not  in  so  high  a  latitude,  yet  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  lands  in  the  more  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  in 
their  general  dreariness  of  aspect,  and  the 
scantiness  of  their  vegetation.  These  com- 
prise Kerguelerts  Lmid  (lat.  49°  S.,  long.  70° 
E.), — the  groups  of  Crozet  and  Marion  Is- 
lands, and  Prince  Edward  Islands,  situated 
further  to  the  westward,  between  the  paral- 
lels of  46°  and  47°  S.,— and  the  small  detach- 
ed islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  both 
lying  under  the  meridian  of  77°  36'  E.,  the 
former  in  39°  52'  S.  latitude,  and  the  latter 
about  sixty  miles  further  south.  All  of  them 
are  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which 
stretches  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  towards  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

None  of  the  above-named  islands  are  in- 
habited. Kerguelen's  Land,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  was  named  by  Captain 
Cook  (who  visited  it  in  the  course  of  his 
third  yoyage,  in  1776)  the  "  Island  of  De- 
solation," from  its  rugged  and  inhospitable 
appearance  :  it  is  composed  of  igneous  rocks 
which  rise  into  hills  2500  feet  high.  Its  prior 
name  is  derived  from  the  French  navigator, 
Kerguelen,  who  had  discovered  it  a  few 
years  before  the  date  of  Cook's  visit,  and 
had  brought  home  an  absurdly  exaggerated 
account  of  its  capabilities  and  extent.  St. 
Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islands  lie  in  the  im- 
mediate track  of  vessels  passing  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia;  both  of  them  are  high  and  rocky, 
and  the  more  southerly — Amsterdam  Island 
—is  of  volcanic  formation. 


■43.    By  Sir  James  C.  Ross.  (London, 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  EUROPE, 

SHOWING  ITS  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  WITH  THE  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
AREA,  AND  POPULATION,  OF  EACH  STATE. 


Name  of  State. 


Great  Britain  and  Irelan 
France        .... 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Austria  (including  Hungar' 

Prussia        .... 

Smaller  German  States  : 

Bavaria    .... 

Hanover 

WuRTEMBEhG    . 

Saxony 

Baden 

Mecklenburg- Sch  werin 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz     . 

Hessen-Cassel 

.Hessen-Darmstadt 

Hessen-Homburg 

Oldenburg 

Nassau. 

Brunswick 

Sacbsen- Weimar. 

Sachsen-Meiningen 

Sachsen-Coburg-Gotba 

Sachsen-Altenburg 

Waldeck 

Reuss-Schleitz 

Reuss-Greitz 

Lippe-Detmold 

Lippe-Schaumburg     . 

Anhalt-Dessau 

Anhalt-Bernburg 

Anhalt-Koethen 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

Lichtenstein    . 

Hamburg 

Lubeck     .... 

Bremen. 

Frankfort 
Denmark  (including  Holstei* 
Sweden  and  Norway  . 
Russia.        .... 
Turkey    .        .        .        .         . 
Greece         .... 
Italian  States  : 

Sardinia       ... 

Tuscany    .... 

Church,  States  of  the 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Parma  .... 

Modena     . 

San  Marino  . 
Stain       .... 
Portugal    .... 
Andorre 


Kingdom 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Grand-dueby 

Gr  md-ducby 

Grand-duchy 

Electorate 

Grand-duchy 

Landgraviate 

Grand-duchy 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Grand  duchy 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Principality 

Principality 

Principality 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Principality 

Principality 

Principality 

Municipality 

Municipality 

Municipality 

Municipality 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Empire 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Grand-duchy 

Popedom 

Kingdom 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Republic 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 


Area,  in 

Eng.  sq. 
miles. 


120,723 
203,736 
11,375 
13,598 
14,700 
257,741 
107,900 

29,628 

14,846 

7,658 

5,776 

5,918 

4,845 

767 

4,439 

3,761 

106 

2,421 

1,750 

1,531 

1,419 

,971 

799 

510 

461 

448 

144 

138 

207 

360 

339 

318 

331 

327 

53 

151 

127 

105 

38 

,21,856 

292,700 

2,000,000 

2  i  0,000 

15,200 

29,050 

8,553 

17,860 

44,510 

2,300 

2,331 

22 

180,000 

35,260 

190 


Population. 


27,452,000 
35,400,000 
4,359,000 
3,243,000 
2,395,000 
36,000,000 
16,331,000 

4,519,000 

1,759,000 

1,743,000 

1,836,000 

1,363,000 

524,000 

94,000 

755,000 

853,000 

24,000 

279,000 

425,000 

269,000 

261,000 

163,000 

150,000 

132,000 

58,000 

77,000 

33,000 

108,000 

31,000 

63,000 

50,000 

43,000 

68,000 

58,000 

6,000 

188,000 

47,000 

73,000 

68,000 

2,239,000 

4,644,000 

60,000,000 

15,500,000 

1,002,000 

5,090,000 

1,700,000 

2,908,000 

8,423,000 

495,000 

562,000 

7,000 

13,000,000 

3,815,000 

18,000 


No.  of  Inhab. 
to  sq.  mile. 


383 
238 


118 

227 
317 
230 
108 
122 
141 
227 
226 
115 
242 


187 
258 
125 
171 
229 
246 
149 
175 
147 
135 
205 
177 
118 

1245 
370 
6.5 

1789 
102 


175 

198 
163 
190 
215 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  ASIA, 


SHOWING  ITS  CHIEF  POLITICAL   DIVISIONS,  WITH  THE  ESTIMATED 
AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  EACH. 


Name  of  Country. 


Government. 


Turkey 
Arabia.     . 
Persia. 

Afghanistan  . 
Beloochistan 


British  Territory    . 
Dependent  States. 
Independent  States  . 
Ceylon     . 


Indo-Chinese  Countries  : 
Burmah 

SlAM 

Annam,  or  Cochin-China 


Chinese  Empire  : 

China    . 
Mongolia  . 
Manchooria 
Corea 
Tibet     . 


Bokhara 
Khiva 

KOKAUN 


Transcaucasia 
Siberia 


Japan   

East  Indian  Archipelago 


Empire  (Sultan) 


I  Various   Tribes   and  Native  \ 
\     Sovereignties  j 


Monarchy  (Shah) 
Several  Khanats 
Khanat  . 


East  India  Company 
Various  Native  Governments 

do.  do. 

British  Crown 


Kingdom 
Kingdom 
Empire 


Empire 


Various  native  governments, 
tributary  to  China 


Khanat        ....         \ 

Khanat \ 

Khanat      ....         J 

Empire J 

Empire 

("Various  Native  States,  and ) 
<  Colonies  of  European  Na-  > 
\     tions  ) 


500,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
220,000 
160,000 


870,160 
551,178 
73,500 
24,600 


217,000 
260,000 
500,000 


1,300,000 
3,200,000 


1,000,000 


80,000 
4,000,000 


160,000 
700,000 


Population. 


16,050,000 

12,000,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 


119,121,000 
46,019,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 


5,000,000 
6,000,000 
13,000,000 


362,000,000 
40,000,000 


8,000,000 


2,648,000 
2,000,000 


25,000.000 
20,000,000 


^able  of  African  States. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  AFRICA, 

SHOWING  ITS  CHIEF  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  WITH  THE  ESTIMATED 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  EACH. 

Area,  in 

Name  of  Country. 

Government. 

Eng.  sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

North  Africa,  or  Barbary  : 

Morocco       .... 

Empire  (Sultan) 

219,420 

8,400,000 

Algeria  .... 

French  Colony    |  . 

100,000 

2,125,000 

Tunis 

Monarchy  (Bey) 

50,000 

2,500,000 

Tripoli    .... 

Monarchy  (Pasha) 

100,000 

1,500,000 

Egypt        

Pashalic     .... 

11,000 

2,000,000 

Nubia 

Subject  to  Egyptian  Pasha 

350,000 

150,000 

Kordofan          .... 

Subject  to  Egyptian  Pasha 

25,000 

400,000 

Abyssinia     .... 

Several  Native  Sovereignties 

200,000 

5,000,000 

The  Sahara,  or  Desert 

3,000,000 

Central  Africa 

Yarious  Negro  Kingdoms 

1,000,000 

Western  Coasts  : 

/Various  Negro  Kingdoms,  \ 

Senegambia 

I      with  English  and  French  > 
(.     Settlements                         ) 

200,000 

Liberia  .        .         . 

Negro  Republic    . 
( Various  Negro  Kingdoms,  \ 

35,600 

250,000 

Guinea        • 

I      with  English  and  Dutch  > 
(     Settlements                         j 

250,000 

LOANGO                                                       ~\ 

Congo           .        .        .        .  ' 

Angola                                    I 
Benguela   .        .        .        .; 

(  Various  Negro  Kingdoms,  \ 

I     with  Portuguese  Settle-   > 
\     ments                                   ) 

200,000 

Eastern  Coasts  : 

Zanguebar 

Subject  to  Sultan  of  Muscat 

Mozambique        .        .        .  \ 

SOFALA,  &C.                                          ) 

(  Various  Negro  Kingdoms,  \ 
I     with  Portuguese  Settle-  > 
(     ments                                   J 

South  Africa  : 

Cape  Colont 

British  Crown  . 

200,000 

285,000 

Natal       .... 

British  Crown 

18,000 

200,000 

Free  State 

50,000 

Caffraria 

Native  Chieftainships  . 

20,000 

African  Islands 


(  Native   Governments,   and  | 
(     various  European  Nations  j 

210,000 

5,700,000 

876                         ^afcle  of  American  States. 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  AMERICA, 

SHOWING  ITS  CHIEF  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  WITH  THE  ESTIMATED 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  EACH. 

Area,  in 

Name  of  Country. 

Government. 

Enpr.  sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

British  North  America  : 

Canada       .... 

British  Crown 

350,000 

1,843,000 

New  Brunswick 

British  Crown  . 

27,700 

194,000 

Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  \ 
Breton  Island     .          .  J 

British  Crown 

18,725 

300,000 

Prince  Edward  Island 

British  Crown  . 

2,130 

70,000 

Newfoundland     . 

British  Crown 

36,000 

100,000 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory 

[  Territorial    Jurisdiction  of  ) 
I     Hudson's  Bay  Company     j 

2,700,000 

100,000 

Vancouver  Island  . 

do.                 do. 

14,000 

60,000 

Russian  America 

Russian  Crown 

400,000 

51,000 

United    States    of    North    ) 
America        .        .        .        .  } 

Republic  -. 

3.250,000 

23,288,000 

Mexico           .... 

Republic        .... 

834,140 

7,661,000 

Central  American  States  : 

Guatemala 

Republic   .... 

53,000 

600,000 

Salvador 

Republic        .... 

6,900 

280,000 

Honduras 

Republic    .... 

43,700 

236,000 

Nicaragua     . 

Republic        .... 

36,000 

226,000 

Costa  Rica 

Republic    .... 

21,000 

95,000 

Mosquito  Territory 

Belize,  or  British  Honduras 

British  Crown 

14.000 

10,000 

West  Indian  Islands    . 

f  Belonging  chiefly  to    vari- 1 
\      ous  European  Nations        f 

95,000 

3,000,000 

South  American  Countries: 

Venezuela     . 

Republic    .... 

450,000 

900,000 

New  Granada 

Republic       .          ... 

380,000 

1,687,000 

Ecuador 

Republic    .... 

315,000 

6C0,000 

British  Guiana 

British  Crown 

76,000 

170,000 

Dutch  Guiana     . 

Dutch  Crown    . 

38,500 

60,000 

French  Guiana 

French  Crown 

30,000 

400,000 

Brazil    .... 

Empire       .... 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

Peru           .... 

Republic        .... 

500,000 

1,700,000 

Bolivia  .... 

Republic     .... 

450,000 

1,000,000 

Chili          '.         .         .         . 

Republic        .... 

170,000 

1,200,000 

Argentine   Confeder-      ] 
acy,  or  La  Plata           j 

Republic    .... 

750,000 

675,000 

Banda    Orientals,    or      1 
Uruquay                            / 

Republic         .... 

75,000 

120,000 

Paraguay 

Republic    .... 

80,000 

300,000        1 

Patagonia     .        . 

Native  Tribes 

' 

Intrex. 
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Aa,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse,  205. 

Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  242. 

Aaland,  island,  56,  267. 

Aalborg,  269. 

Aar,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  54,  210. 

Aarau,  212. 

Aargau,  a  Swiss  Canton,  212. 

Aarhuus,  269. 

Abaco  (Great  and  Little),  islands,  797. 

Abai,  river  (or  Bahr-el-Azrek),  650. 

Abassta,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  626, 

Abbeville,  175,  176. 

Abbeokouta,  688. 

Abberley  Hills,  the,  94. 

Aberaf'on,  109. 

Aberbrothock  (or  Arbroath),  125. 

Aberdeen,  a  city  and  county  of  Scotland,  125. 

Abergavenny,  100. 

Abernethy,  124. 

Aberystwith,  83,  108. 

Abingdon,  158. 

Abo,  a  town  in  Finland,  291. 

Aboh,  688. 

Abomey,  688. 

Aboo-Simbel,  see  Ebsambool. 

Aboukir  Bay,  672. 

Abruzzo  (Citra  and  Ultra),  345. 

Abyssinia,    its  natural    features,    productio 

and  inhabitants,  681  ;    barbarous  countries 

the  southward,  ibid. 
Abyssinia,  Mountains  of,  648. 
Acajutla,  a  port  of  Central  America,  786. 
Acapulco,  a  port  of  Mexico,  780. 
Acaray,  Mountains  of,  712. 


Acci 


,  690. 


Acheen,  a  town  and  native  kingdom  of  Sumatra, 

644. 
Achil,  Island  and  Sound,  130. 
Achray,  Loch,  117. 
Acklin,  Island  (W.  Indies),  797. 
Aconcagua,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  New 

World,  711. 
Acre,  or  Akka  {St.    Jean  tT Acre~),  its  historical 

associations,  408-9  ;  present  condition,  410  ;  road 

thence  to  Tyre,  453. 
Adamawa,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  685. 
Adam's  Bridge,  580. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  580. 
Adana,  a  city  and  pashalick  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 

485,  486. 
Adda,  river,  333. 

Adder,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  117,  120. 
Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  841. 
Adelaide  river,  824. 
Adelie  Land,  871. 
Adelsberg,  caverns  of,  222,  227. 
Aden,  515. 

Adige,  a  river  of  Italy,  331. 
Admiralty  Bay,  855. 
Admiralty  Gulf,  822. 
Admiralty  Islands,  870. 
Adour,  river,  181. 

Adous  (or  Sumeim),  a  river  of  Northern  Africa,  C68. 
Adowa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  680. 
Adra,  368. 
Adrianople,  309. 


Adriatic  Sea,  330. 

Adur,  river,  77,  104. 

vEgean  Sea,  see  Archipelago. 

Afghanistan,  a  country  of  Asia;  its  natural 
features,  542  ;  climate  and  productions,  543-4  ; 
inhabitants,  515  ;  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Afghauns,  546  ;  political  condition,  547  ;  towns 
and  cities,  548, 549 ;  remarkable  antiquities,  549 — 
551. 

Afioom  Kara-hissar,  480. 

Africa,  a  great  division  of  the  globe:  its  natural 
features—  mountains,  648  ;  deserts,  649 ;  rivers, 
650;  islands,  651  ;  climate,  652;  productions, 
653-4  ;  inhabitants,  655.  Progress  of  African 
discovery,  656 ;  alleged  circumnavigation  in 
antiquity,  657.  The  Portuguese— discovery,  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  passage  to  In- 
dia, 658.  Problems  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger- 
Bruce  and  Mungo  Park,  ibid.  Denham  and 
Clapperton— the  Landers,  659.  Recent  explora- 
tions—Barth  and  Overweg,  Livingston,  &c.,659, 
660. 

Agably,  682. 

Agen,  179. 

Aghades,  682. 

Agincourt,  176. 

Agra,  a  city  and  province  of  British  India,  564. 

Agram,  a  city  of  Austrian  Croatia,  232. 

Agua,  volcano  of,  786. 

Aguas  Calientes,  a  town  in  Mexico,  779. 

Agulhas,  Cape,  647  ;  the  adjacent  banks  and  cur- 
rent, 648. 

A  he,  river,  207. 

Ahir,  682. 

Ahmedabad,  a  city  of  British  India,  5G8. 

Ahmednuggur,  a  city  and  disti  ict  of  British  India, 
568. 

Aian,  a  port  of  Asiatic  Russia,  633. 

Aiasalook,  the  ancient  Ephesus,  477. 

Aigues-Mortes,  a  decayed  city  of  France— its  his- 
tory and  present  deserted  condition,  182,  183. 

Ailsa  Crag,  115. 

Ain,  a  department  of  France,  174. 

Ain  Saleh,  682. 

Ainos,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Sagalien  Island- 
their  worship  of  the  bear,  637 ;  habits  and  ap- 
pearance, 639. 

Air- volcanoes,  or  volcanitos,  described  by  Hum- 
boldt, 802. 

Airdrie,  123. 

Aire,  point  of,  76. 

Aire,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  78. 

Aisne,  a  French  river  end  department,  169,  174. 

Aix,  an  ancient  French  city,  183. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  see  Aachen. 

Ajaccio,  185. 

A jan,  a  coast-region  of  Eastern  Africa,  691. 

Ajmere,  a  town  of  British  India,  564. 

Akaba,  a  fortress  of  Arabia,  504. 

Akalkalaka   628. 

Akaroa  harbour,  855. 

Akhalzik  (or  Akiska),  628. 

Ak-hissar,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  477. 

Aksu,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  620. 

Akyab,  a  port  of  British  India,  594. 

Alabama,  river  and  State,  762. 
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Alacranes,  the,  705. 

Aladja-hissar  (or  Kruschovatz),  312. 

Alagoas,  a  town  and  province  of  Brazil,  806,  808. 

Alan  (or  Camel"),  river,  107. 

Aland  Islands,  292. 

Al- Araish  (or  Larache),  a  port  of  Morocco,  666. 

Alashka,  peninsula,— part  of  a  volcanic   chain 

around  the  Pacific,  711  {note). 
Alatahama,  river,  709,  756. 
Albacete,  a  'own  of  Murcia,  365. 
Albania,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  306, 
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Albano,  lake  of,  331,  344. 
Alba,ny,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  752. 
Albany,  a  town  in  Western  Australia,  843. 
Albemarle  Island,  715. 
Albemarle  Sound,  756. 
Albert,  lake,  824. 
Alberton,  837,  839. 
Al-Bostan,  486, 
Albuera,  369. 
Albury,  823. 
Alby,  182. 

Alcala  de  Henares,  359. 
Alcoy,  365. 
Aldan,  river,  391. 
Aldan  Mountains,  389,  395. 
Aide,  an  English  river,  103. 
Alderney,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  110. 
Al-Draha,  a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  666. 
Alemtejo,  a  province  of  Portugal,  378  ;  its  thin 

population,  379. 
Alencjon,  176. 

Aleppo,  a  Syrian  city,  457 ;  its  situation  and  in- 
habitants, 458  ;  its  place  in  history,  459. 
Alessandria,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  337. 
Aleutian  Islands,  393 ;  part  of  a  volcanic  chain 

around  the  Pacific,  711  {note). 
Alexander,  Mount,  838,  839. 
Alexandretta  (Asia  Minor"),    see  Eski  Stamboul. 
Alexandretta  (Syria),  see  Scanderoon. 
Alexandria,  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt,  672. 
Alexandria,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  764. 
Alexandrina,  Lake,  823,  841. 
Alfooras  (or  Arafouras),  the,  642. 
Aloarve,  a  province  of  Portugal,  379. 
Algeria,  a  French  province  in  Northern  Africa, 

666  ;  its  natural  divisions,  features,  productions, 

and  inhabitants,  667  ;  progress  of  French  colo- 
nisation and  settlement,  668. 
Algiers,  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  668. 
Algesiras,  369. 
Algoa  Bay,  693. 
Al-Hadhr,  an  ancient  mound,  472;  description  of 

the  ruins,  473. 
Alicant,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  366,  372. 
Alise,  the  ancient  Alesia,  184. 
\liwal,  566. 
Al-jezibeh,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  470, 

474. 
Al-kazar,  a  town  of  Morocco,  664. 
Alkmaar,  a  town  of  Holland,  204. 
Allahabad,  a  city  and  province  of  British  India, 

564. 
Allah- shehr,  the  ancient  Philadelphia,  478. 
Alleghany  Mountains,    707 ;   their  characteristic 

features,   744.      Subordinate  ranges  on  either 

side,  753. 
Alleghany  river,  745,  753. 
Allegranza,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  370. 
Allen,  an  English  river,  87. 
Allen,  Lough,  130,  131. 
Allendale,  a  mining  district  in  Northumberland, 

83,  87. 
Allenheads,  a  mining  village  in  Northumberland, 

83. 
Allier,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 
Alloa,  123. 

Alma,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  297. 
Almaden,  quicksilver  mines  of,  356. 
Ahmednuggur,   a  town  and  district  of   British 

India,  567,  568. 
Almeria,  356,  368. 

Almond,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tay,  116. 
Almond,  river  (Edinburghshire),  119. 


Almora,  565. 

Alney  Island,  101. 

Aln,  an  English  river,  87. 

Alnwick,  87. 

Alost,  195. 

Alpes  (Basses),  a  department  of  France,  174. 

Alpes  (Hautes),  ditto,  174. 

Alps,  a  mountain-system  of  Europe,  45;  their 
direction,  extent,  altitude,  and  passes,  46;  the 
glaciers,  47;  avalanches,  210.  Scenery  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  215. 

Alps  (Australian),  822,  834,  838. 

Alpuxarras,  a  mountain-range  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  48,  368. 

Alsace,  a  province  of  France,  185. 

Alsen,  a  Danish  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  267. 

Alsette,  river,  207. 

Altai  Mountains,  389. 

Alt-Arad,  231. 

Alt-Buda,  230. 

Alston,  a  mining-town  in  Cumberland,  83,  89. 

Altenburg,  257. 

Alten-fiord,  283. 

Alto-Douro,  a  district  of  Portugal,  the  seat  of  the 
port-wine  produce,  378,  380 ;  its  vineyards,  381 ; 
processes  of  manufacture,  382. 

Altona,  a  city  of  Denmark,  269. 

Altorf,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  214. 

Aluta,  river,   a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  53,  307. 

Ahvur,  one  of  the  smaller  Rajpoot  States,  575. 

Amadiyah,  a  town  in  Koordistan,  470. 

Amak  (or  Amager),  island,  268. 

Amain,  347. 

Amarapoora,  586. 

Amasia,  482. 

Amasserah,  481. 

Amazirgas,  a  native  people  of  North  Africa,  661. 

Amazon,  river,  713,  714. 

Amber,  Cape,  700. 

Amberg,  251. 

Ambleside,  89. 

Amboyna,  island,  645. 

Ambriz,  690. 

Ameland,  island,  201. 

America,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
globe :  its  direction  and  extent,  703 ;  inland 
seas,  gulfs,  and  straits,  703—706.  Natural  fea- 
tures of  North  America— mountains  and  pla- 
teaus, 706 — 708  ;  plains,  708  ;  the  prairies,  ibid.  ; 
rivers  and  lakes,  708—710.  Natural  features  of 
South  America  —  mountains  and  plateaus,  710 
— 712;  plains— the  llanos,  selvas,  and  pampas, 
712;  deserts,  713;  rivers  and  lakes,  713,  714. 
Islands  of  America,  714;  climate,  715.  Natural 
productions  —  minerals,  716 ;  vegetation,  ibid.  ; 
zoology,  717  ;  population,  718.  Progress  of  dis- 
covery in  the  New  World— the  Northmen,  719  ; 
Columbus,  720 ;  his  successors,  Hojeda  and 
Vespucci,  721;  Magellan,  722;  Drake,  722; 
English  and  Dutch  navigators,  723;  early  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  "  North-west  passage," 
723,  724.  Later  discoveries  ;  Parry,  725  ;  Frank- 
lin, ibid.  ;  Maclure,  Kane,  and  others,  726. 

America,  Central,  plateau  of,  708.  Its  poli- 
tical divisions,  785 ;  natural  features,  climate, 
and  productions,  ibid.     Inhabitants,  787. 

America,  North  :  natural  features— mountains 
and  plateaus,  706,  707  ;  plains,  708  ;  rivers  and 
lakes,  708—710.     National  divisions,  727—788. 

America,  South:  natural  features— mountains 
and  plateaus,  710—712;  plains,  712;  rivers  and 
lakes,  713,  714.     National  divisions,  800—820. 

Amersfoort,  206. 

Amhara,  a  division  of  Abyssinia,  680,  681, 

Amherst,  594. 

Amherstburg,  734. 

Amiens,  176. 

Amirante  Islands,  702. 

Amlwch,  108. 

Amman,  the  "  Rabbath-Ammon  "  of  Scripture, 
452. 

Amol,  a  town  of  Persia,  531. 

Amoo,  as  Jihoon  (ancient  Oxus),  river,  392,  624. 

Amorgo,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  322. 
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Amour,  (or  Segalien),  river,  391.  Its  banks 
lined  with  immense  forests,  620.  Russian  set- 
tlements at  its  mouth,  633,  634. 

Amoy,  a  free  port  of  China,  601. 

Ampthill,  158. 

Amritsir  (or  Umritsir),  a  city  of  British  India, 
566. 

Amstel,  river,  202. 

Amsterdam,  the  largest  city  of  Holland,  203. 

Amsterdam,  Island,  872. 

Anadir,  river,  630. 

Anadoli,  or  Anatolia,  a  province  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  480. 

Anahuac,  plateau  of,  707  ;  its  numerous  volcanic 
peaks,  708.     Abundance  in  metallic  wealth,  777. 

Anaklea,  627. 

Anamaboe,  C90. 

Anamooka,  island,  866. 

Anapa,  300. 

Anata,  the  "  Anathoth"  of  Scripture,  442. 

Anatolia,  or  Anadoli,  480. 

Ancholme,  river,  102. 

Ancona,  an  Italian  seaport,  345. 

Andalusia,  a  province  of  Spain, — its  richness  in 
mineral  produce,  356;  topography,  365—369; 
inhabitants,  370;  industrial  pursuits,  371. 

Andaman  Islands,  394. 

Andernach,  242. 

Andes,  a  mountain-system  of  South  America: 
their  extent  and  general  direction,  710 ;  di- 
visions, elevation,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  711 ; 
enclosed  table-lands,  711,  712. 

Andorrk,  a  republic  on  the  borderc  of  France 
and  Spain,  191. 

Andover,  158. 

Andro  (ancient  Aneiros),  a  Greek  island,  322. 

Andros,  island  (West  Indies),  797. 

Anegada,  island,  797. 

Aneiteum,  island,  868. 

Angara,  river,  632. 

Angers,  177. 

Anglesey,  a  Welsh  island  and  county,  86—108. 

Angola,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Angora,  480,  481. 

Angostura,  714,  801. 

Angoulgme,  178. 

Angoumois,  a  former  province  of  France,  178. 

Angornou,  a  town  in  Central  Africa,  685. 

Angra,  385. 

Anguilla  (or  Snake  Island),  797. 

Angus,  a  former  division  of  Scotland,  119. 

An  halt,  Duchies  of,  258. 

Aniwa  Bay,  641. 

Anjou,  a  province  of  France,  177. 

Anklam,  239. 

Ankobar,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  681. 

Annabon,  (or  Anno  Bom),  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  699. 

Annah,  474. 

Ann  am,  an  empire  of  south-eastern  Asia,  583; 
divisions  and  topography,  586—589;  inhabit- 
ants, 589;  language,  590;  government,  religion, 
commerce,  &c,  591,  592. 

Annan,  a  Scotch  town  and  river,  116,  117,  121. 

Annandale,  113,  119. 

Annapolis,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  737. 

Annapolis,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  754. 

Annecy,  339. 

Anni,  ruins  of,  469. 

Annotto,  794. 

Ansbach  (or  Anspach),  251. 

Antakia,  see  Antioch. 

Antalo,  681. 

Anticosti  Island,  727. 

Antigua,  island,  796. 

Antilles,  see  West  Indies. 

Antioch,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria— its  historic 
greatness  and  present  decay,  456  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring sanctuary  of  Daphne,  457. 

Antiparo  (or  Antiparos),  a  Greek  island,  322  ;   its 

magnificent  grotto,  326. 
Antioquia,  a  province  of  New  Granada,  rich  in 

mineral  produce,  801. 
Antisaua,  a  mountain-peak  of  the  Andes,  711. 
Anton,  river,  77. 


Antongil  Bay,  701. 

Antrim,  an  Irish  county  :  its  mountains,  129;  to- 
pography, 134. 
Antwerp,  a  city  and  province  of  Belgium,  194; 

its  manufacturing  industry,  198. 
Aosta,  337. 

Apalachian  (or  Alleghany)  Mountains,  707. 
Apalachicola,  river,  709. 

Apennines,  a  mountain-range  of  southern*  Eu- 
rope, 47,  330. 
Api,  island,  868. 
Apollonia,  690. 

Appalachicola  River,  745,  757. 
Appenzell,  a  town   and  canton  of  Switzerland, 

213. 
Appleby,  89. 

Appommatox,  river,  755. 
Apure,  river,  714. 
Aquila,  348. 
Arabat,  299. 

Arabia,  a  country  of  Asia:  its  natural  features, 
492  ;  climate,  493 ;  horses  and  other  animals, 
494  ;  population,  495;  characteristics  of  the  Be- 
douin Arab,  496  ;  life  in  the  desert,  497—500 ; 
the  haj,  or  pilgrimage,  500.  Divisions  and  to- 
pography, 501 ;  the  Sinai  peninsula,  502 ;  El- 
Hejaz,  504  ;  Yemen,  514  ;  El-Hadramaut,  515  ; 
Omaun,  516 ;  El-Ahsa  (or  Lahsa),  517  :  Neid, 
518. 
Aracan,  see  Arracan. 
Aracate,  806. 

Arafat,  a  hill  near  Mecca,  513. 
Arafooras  (or  Alfooras),  the,  642. 
Aragon,   a   province  and   former  kingdom  of 

Spain,  364. 
Aral,  Sea  of,  393.    Its  waters  annually  frozen,  623  ; 

islands  and  neighbouring  coasts,  624. 
Aran,  valley  of,  169. 
Aranjuez,  358. 

Ararat,  Mount :  its  elevation,  390,  468  ;  ascent  by 
Parrot  and  Abich,  469.     Occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  surrounding  country,  628. 
Aras,  river  (ancient  Araxes),  392,  476. 
Araucania,  a  province  of  Chili,  815. 
Aravulli  Mountains,  390,  574. 
Arbroath  (or  Aberbrothock),  125. 
Archangel,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  294. 
Archipelago  (the  ancient  iEgean),  56  ;  beauty  of 

its  shores,  476. 
Arcole,  335. 

Arcot,  a  city  of  India,  569. 
Arctic  Regions,  discoveries  in  the,  724.    Ross  and 
Parry,  724,  725  ;    Franklin,  725  ;    Maclure,  Rae, 
Ardabil,  5J7.  [Kane,  &c,  726. 

Ardeche,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 
Arden,  Mount,  840. 

Ardennes,  a  forest  district  on  the  borders  of  France 
and  Belgium,  47,  192;   partly  within  Luxem- 
burg, 207. 
Ardennes,  a  department  of  France,  174. 
Ardross,  a  former  division  of  Scotland,  119. 
Ardrossan,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  122. 
Arequipa,  a  city  of  Peru,  812. 
Arezzo,  343. 
Argseus,  Mount  (or  Arjish  Tagh),  390 ;  its  ascent 

by  Mr.  Hamilton,  484. 
Argana  Maden,  470. 

Argentine  Republic,  see  La  Plata. 
Argolis,  a  province  of  Greece,  325. 
Argos,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  remains  of,  325. 
Argyle,  a  Scotch  county,  127. 
Arica,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  812. 
Ariege,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 
Arkansas,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 

America,  765. 
Arkansas,  river,  745,  765. 
Arkeeko,  681. 
Ark  low,  133. 
Aries,  183. 
Arlon,  197. 

Armagh,  a  city  and  county  of  Ireland,  132,  134. 

Armenia,  a  territory  and  ancient  kingdom  of 

Asia,  468  ;    wide  distribution  of  the  Armenian 

.  people,  ibid. ;  divisions  of  Turkish  Armenia,  469. 

Former  commerce  of  the  Genoese  through  Ar- 
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menia,  482.     Appearance,  dress,  habits,  and  re- 
ligion, of  the  Armenians,  489. 
Armenia  (Russian),  627,  628. 
Arnhem,  206. 
Arno,  river,  331. 
Arnsberg,  241. 
Arnstadt,  257. 
Arolsen,  260. 

Aroo  j(or  Arm")  Islands,  869. 
Arrabeh,  the  ancient  Gabara,  450. 
Arran,  Isle  of,  115. 

Arracan,  a  British  province  and  town  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  593,  594. 
Arras,  176. 

Arrow,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  "Wye,  100. 
Arsacides  Island,  870. 
Arta,  town  and  gulf,  311. 
Artaxata,  ruins  of,  628. 
Arthur's  Seat,  113. 
Aeitois,  a  province  of  France,  176. 
Arun,  river,  77,  104, 
Arve,  river,  217,  339. 
Ary,  a  Scotch  river,  127. 
Asben,  682. 
Ascalon,  a  ruined  town  of  Palestine— its  historic 

note,  441. 
Ascension  (or  Assumption),  the  chief  city  of  Pa- 
raguay, 819. 
Ascension  Island,  G99. 
Aschaffenburg,  251. 

Ashantee,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  688. 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  93. 

Ashdod  (now  Esdood),  an  ancient  town  of  Pales- 
tine, 441. 
Ashford,  158. 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  90. 

Asta,  a  great  division  of  the   globe:  its   extent, 
387  ;    the  adjoining  seas,  388  ;    mountains,  389  ; 
plains,  390  ;  rivers  and  lakes,  391-393  ;  islands, 
393;    climate,  394;    natural  productions,    395; 
population,  396  ;  progress  of  Asiatic  discovery, 
397  ;  political  divisions,  398  ;  religions  and  lan- 
guages, 399. 
Asia  Minor,  a  peninsular  region  of  Asiatic  Turk- 
ey, 476;  its  ruined  cities,  477-8  ;  habits  and  social 
condition  of  its  population,  488,  489. 
Askeaton,  136. 
Aspern,  225. 
Aspinwall,  802. 

Assachninsh,  Mount,  an  active  volcano,  634. 
Assal,  Lake,  651. 

Assam,  a  province  of  British  India,  593. 
Assaye,  572. 
Assen,  206. 
Assouan  (the  ancient  Syene),  a  town  of  Egypt, 

675. 
Assumption  (or  Ascension),  the  chief  city  of  Pa- 
raguay,  819. 
Asti,  338. 
Astorga,  361. 
Astrakhan,  a  port  and  government  of  Russia,  289, 

300. 
Asturias,  a  province  of  Spain,  363;  its  popula- 
tion, 370. 
Atacama,  desert  of,  713. 
Atbara  (or  Tecazze),  riv^r,  650,  678. 
Atfieh,  a  town  of  Egypt,  672. 
Ath,  a  fortified  town  in  Belgium,  198. 
Athabasca,  a  river  and  lake  of  North  America, 

709,  710. 
Athelney,  Isle  of,  101. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Greece,   323;    its  modern 
aspect,  and  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  324, 
Athens  (United  States),  757. 
Athlete,  or  Castel  Pellegrino,  411. 
Athlone,  133. 

Athol,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 
Athos,   a  mountain   of  Turkey  in   Europe :    its 
monasteries,  309;  attempted  exclusion  of  female 
life,  310. 
Athy,  133. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  the:   its  extended  coast-line 
and  numerous  inland  seas,  29 ;  greatest  ascer- 
tained depths,  30  ;    its  currents,  32,  33. 
Atlas,  a  mountain -system  of  Northern  Africa,  648 ; 


its    numerous    lakes,   651  ;  its    characteristics 
within  the  province  of  Algeria,  667. 
Atooi  (or  Kauai),  island,  864. 
Atrato,  river,  714. 
Attica,  a  province  of  Greece,  323. 
Attock,  566. 
Atui,  island,  866. 

Au  Liard's  river,  709. 

Aube,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Aubusson,  178. 

Auckland,  a  town  and  province  of  New  Zealand, 
858. 

Auckland  Islands,  859. 

Aude,  a  department  of  France,  174. 

Aughrim,  or  Aghrim,  135. 

Augsburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  251. 

Augusta,  a  town  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  757. 

Augusta,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  U.  S.,  761. 

Augusta,  a  town  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  748. 

Aullagas  (or  Uros),  Lake,  714. 

Aunis,  a  former  province  of  France,  178. 

Aurich ,  262. 

Aurungabad,  a  city  of  India,  572. 

Austerlitz,  229. 

Austin,  a  city  of  Texas,  United  States,  766. 

Australia,  its  situation,  extent,  and  neighbour- 
ing seas,  821 ;  mountains,  822  ;  rivers,  823  ;  cli- 
mate, 824—827;  natural  productions — vegeta- 
tion, 827  ;  animal  life,  828—831 ;  aborigines,  831  ; 
colonial  population,  832.  Divisions  and  topo- 
graphy, 832—843.  Progress  of  Australian  dis- 
covery—search for  a  southern  continent,  843  ; 
the  Dutch  navigators,  844 ;  Cook,  845  ;  first 
settlement  made  at  Port  Jackson,  ibid.  ;  Bass 
and  Flinders,  846  ;  Mitchell,  Eyre,  Leichhardt, 
Sturt,  Kennedy,  and  others,  847.  Government 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  853. 

Australia,  South,  a  province  of  Australia:  its 
boundaries,  extent,  and  natural  features,  840  ; 
rivers,  natural  productions,  and  topography, 
841. 

Australia,  Westeun,  a  province  of  Australia: 
its  natural  features  and  productions,  842  ;  com- 
parative slowness  of  progress,  843  ;  topography, 
ibid. 

Austral  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific,  865. 

Australind,  843. 

Austria,  Lower,  a  province  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, 222,  224. 

A  .'stria,  Upper,  a  province  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, 222,  226. 

Austrian  Empire,  its  extent,  natural  features, 
and  divisions,  221 ;  the  German  provinces,  224  ; 
Polish  provinces,  229 ;  Hungarian  countries,  230  ; 
Italian  provinces,  333.  Its  various  races  of  peo- 
ple, and  consequent  political  weakness,  233.' 

Autun,  184. 

Auvergne,  a  province  of  France  ;  its  volcanic 
cones  and  generally  rugged  aspect,  48,  49. 
Towns  and  numerous  objects  of  interest,  184. 

Auxerre,  184. 

Ava,  the  capital  of  Burmah,  585. 

Avallon,  a  town  in  France,  184. 

Avalon,  a  peninsula  of  Newfoundland,  739,  740. 

Avasha,  a  bay  and  mountain  of  Kamschatka,  634. 

Avebury,  105. 

Averno,  lake  of,  331. 

Aveyron,  a  department  and  river  of  France,  174, 
179. 

Avignon,  a  city  of  France,  183. 

Avila,  a  town  and  province  of  Spain,  357,  360. 

Avion  a,  see  Valona. 

Avoca  (or  Ovoca),  river  and  vale  of,  133. 

Avon,  several  rivers  in  Britain  so  called,  77  {note). 

Avon,  river  (of  Salisbury),  77,  105. 

Avon,  river  (of  Bath,  or  Lower  Avon),  77,  100. 

Avon,  river  (Warwickshire  ;  or  Upper  Avon,  an 
affluent  of  the  Severn),  77,  94, 100. 

Avon,  river  (Devonshire),  106. 

Avon,  Little,  an  affluent  of  the  Severn  (Glouces- 
tershire). 

Avon,  or  Afon,  river  (Glamorganshire),  109. 

Avon,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Clvde  (Lanark), 
117,  123. 

Avon,  river  (Linlithgow  and  Stirling),  120. 


Avon,  river  and  loch  (Banffshire),  126. 

Awe,  a  river  and  lake  of  Scotland,  117,  127. 

Axe,  river  (Devonshire),  77,  106. 

Axe,  river  (Somersetshire),  101. 

Axholme,  isle  of,  86. 

Axim,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Axminster,  107. 

Axoum,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  681. 

Aylesbury,  95. 

Ayr,  a  town,  county,  and  river  of  Scotland,  116, 

122. 
Ayutbia  (or  Siam),  586. 
A/f.rbijaun,  a  province  of  Persia,  526. 
Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  385. 
Azov,  a  town  of  Southern  Russia,  299. 
Azov,  Sea  of,  297  ;  its  general  shallowness,  299. 

B 

Baalbek,  ruins  of— road  thither  from  Damascus, 
461;  its  magnificent  temples,  462  ;  road  from 
Baalbek  to  the  Cedars,  463. 

Bab-el-Mandcb,  strait  of,  388. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  474;  description  of  the  mounds 
that  mark  its  site,  475. 

Babylonia,  plain  of,  390. 

Bacalar,  782. 

Bacharach,  242. 

Back's  River  (or  Thleewecho),  709,  725. 

Badagry,  688. 

Badajos,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Spain,  369. 

Bad  Ems,  260. 

Baden,  a  German  grand-duchy,  253. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  211,  212. 

Baden-Baden,  a  German  watering-place,  254. 

Badenoch,  a  former  division  of  Scotland, 119. 

Bad-Gastein,  226. 

Baffa  (the  ancient  Paphos),  487. 

Baffin's  Bay,  its  dangerous  navigation  and  im- 
mense icebergs,  704. 

Bagdad,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  474. 

Bagenalstown,  131. 

Bagneres,  181. 

Bahama  Islands,  797. 

Bahama  Sea,  705. 

Bahar,  see  Behar. 

Bahawaiporf  (or  Bah awul pore),  a  town  and 
native  State  of  India,  561,  575. 

Bahia,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  807. 

Bahiouda,  desert  of,  678. 

Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  White  River),  an  arm  of  the 
Nile,  650  ;  its  volume  of  water  less  than  that  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  658  ;  its  source  hitherto  unvisited, 
ibid. 

Bahr-el-Azrek  (or  Blue  River),  an  arm  of  the 
Nile,  650;  its  source  visited  by  Bruce,  658. 

Bahr-el-Huleh,  a  lake  of  Syria,  451. 

Bahrein,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  517;  its 
pearl-divers,  518. 

Baikal,  Lake,  393. 

Baiada,  or  Parana,  817. 

Ba'kewell,  83,  158. 

Bakhtchiserai,  a  town  in  the  Crimea,  298. 

Bakhtegaun,  a  lake  in  Persia,  393. 

Bakhtiyari,  the,  a  Persian  tribe,  532;  their  num- 
bers and  habits,  533. 

Baku,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Russia,  627. 

Bala,  a  lake  and  town  in  North  Wales,  79,  108. 

Balaklava,  a  port  in  the  Crimea,  299. 

Balasore,  a  seaport  of  India,  563. 

Balaton,  Lake  (or  Platten  Sea),  55,  223. 

Balbriggan,  131. 

Bale,  see  Basle. 

Balearic  Islands,  369. 

Balfroosh  (or  Balfurush),  531. 

Balkan  Mountains,  47,  306. 

Balkashi,  Lake,  393,  619. 

Balkh,  an  ancient  city  of  Turkestan,  624. 

Ballater,  125. 

Balleny  Islands,  871. 

Ballina,  135. 

Ballston  Spa,  752. 
Balmoral  Castle,  125. 
Ballycastle,  134. 
Ballymena,  134. 


Ballyshannon,  134. 

Balsas,  or  Zacatula,  river,  776. 

Baltic  Sea:  area  of  its  basin,  51.  Its  shores  on  the 
side  of  Prussia,  236,  237.  Its  channels  of  en- 
trance, 270.  The  Swedish  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
277  ;  its  Russian  coasts,  286,  287. 

Baltimore,  754. 

B  a  m  is  a  r  r  a  ,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  684. 

Bamberg,  251. 

Bamborough,  88. 

Bambouk,  687. 

Bammakoo,  684. 

Ban  a  i,  the,  a  proTince  of  Austria,  223,  231. 

Banbridge,  134. 

Banbury,  95. 

Banca  (or  Bank  a),  an  island  in  the  East  Indies, 
395,  642. 

Banda,  a  town  in  India,  573. 

Banda  Islands,  645. 

Banda  Okientalf,  or  Uruguay,  a  country  of 
South  America,  818. 

Bandon,  an  Irish  river  and  town,  130,  136. 

Banff,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  126. 

Bangalore,  a  town  in  India,  572. 

Bangor  (Wales),  108. 

Bangor  (United  States),  748. 

Banialouka,  311. 

Banians,  the,  574 ;  their  trade  with  Eastern 
Africa,  691. 

Banias,  the  ancient  Ccrsarea-Pltilippi,  450. 

Banjarmassin,  644. 

Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  586. 

Banks's  Land  (or  Baring  Island),  726. 

Banks's  Peninsula  (New  Zealand),  855, 859. 

Bann,  an  Irish  river,  130. 

Bannockburn,  123. 

Banswarra,  575. 

Bantry  Bay,  129. 

Baraeoa,  792. 

Baradla,  grotto  of,  231. 

Barak,  river,  593. 

Barbadoes,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  f95. 

Barbarat,  island,  788. 

Barbary,  a  region  of  Northern  Africa;  its  divi- 
sions, natural  features,  &c,  661 ;  inhabitants, 
661,  663;  commerce,  664. 

Barbuda,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  796. 

Barca,  a  province  of  North  Africa,  648,  669. 

Barcelona,  a  city  of  Spain,  364. 

Barcelona,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  801. 

Bareilly,  a  city  of  British  India,  565. 

Bari,  a  city  of  Italy,  348. 

Baring  (or  Banks's)  Island,  714. 

Barker,  Mount,  840,  842. 

Barmen,  242. 

Barmouth.  108. 

Barnaul,  632. 

Barnet,  98. 

Barnsley,  91,  141. 

Barnstaple,  107. 

Baroche,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  the  ancient 
Barygasa,  567. 

Baroda,  574. 

Barra  Islands,  116. 

Barraconda,  rapids  of,  689. 

Barrada,  a  river  of  Syria,  460. 

Barren  Grounds,  the,  707  ;  their  scanty  population, 
727. 

Barrow,  Cape,  703. 

Barrow,  river,  130. 

Barrow's  Strait,  706 ;  first  passed  through  by  Parry, 
725  ;  part  of  the  channel  of  connexion  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  726. 

Barwon,  river,  838. 

Basel,  see  Basle. 

Basil  jcata,  a  province  of  Naples,  345. 

Basle  (Basel,   or  Bale),   a  town   and   canton  of 

Switzerland,  212. 
Basra  (or  Bassora),  476. 
Bass  Rock,  the,  116,  120. 

Bass's  Strait,  821.    Discovered  by  Mr.  Bass,  846. 

Bassadore,  539. 

Bassano,  335. 

Bassein,  594. 

Bassenthwaite,  an  English  lake,  79,  88. 
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Basse-terre,  a  part  of  Guadaloupe  (W.  Indies),  798. 

Basse-terre,  a  town  in  the  West  Indies,  796. 

Bastia,  185. 

Batavia,  644. 

Bateman  Bay,  833. 

Bath,  an  English  city  and  watering-place,  83,  101. 

Bathgate,  120. 

Bathurst,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  689. 

Bathurst,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  736. 

Bathurst,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  837. 

Bathurst  Island,  822. 

Baton  Rouge,  764.     - 

Batoum,  a  port  of  Asiatic  Turkey  (to  the  E.  of 

Trebizond),  469. 
Batroon,  the  ancient  Bolrys,  454. 
Battas  (or  Battaks),  the,  643. 
Battle,  an  English  market-town,  104. 
Bautzen,  255. 
Bay  of  Islands,  855,  859. 
Bay  of  Plenty,  855. 
Bay  Islands,  the,  788. 
Bavaria,   a  kingdom  of  Central   Europe,  249; 

natural  features,  250  ;  topography,  250, 252. 
Bayazid,  a  town  and  pashalie  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 

469. 
Bayeux,  176. 

Baylen,  a  village  and  defile  of  Spain,  368. 
Bayonne,  181. 
Bayreuth,  251. 
Beachy  Head,  72. 
Bear  Island,  871. 
Bear  Islands,  393. 
Bearm,  a  province  of  France,  181. 
Beatitudes,  Mount  of  the,  446, 
Beaucaire,  183. 
Beauley,  Loch,  112,  127. 
Beaumaris,  108. 
Beauvais,  175. 
Beccles,  103. 

Bechuanas,  a  people  of  South  Africa,  656,  697. 
Beder,  572. 

Bedford,  an  English  town  and  county  98. 
Bedouins  (or  Bedoweens),  the,  496;  habits  of  the 

Shammar  Bedouins,  519,  520. 
Beejapore,  a  ruined  city  of  India,  568. 
Beghermeh,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  684. 
Behar,   a  town  and   province   of  British   India, 

563. 
Behbehan,  plain  of,  534. 
Behring's  Strait,  387  ;    its  dimensions  and  depth, 

706. 
Beira,  a  province  of  Portugal  (divided  into  Alta 

and  Baixa),  its  oil  and  vineyards,  377  ;    towns, 

Beit-el-Fakih,  514. 

Beit-el-Moie,  probably  the  ancient  Daphne,  457. 

Beiteen,  the  ancient  Bethel,  442. 

Beiteddeen,  a  village  of  Lebanon,  463. 

Beitoor,  a  village  of  Syria,  the  ancient  Betlioron, 
414. 

Beja,  379. 

Belad-el  Jereed,  a  country  of  Northern  Africa, 
648,  667. 

Belad-el-Kelb  (or  Dog-land),  a  fabulous  region 
of  interior  Africa,  681. 

Belfast,  134. 

Belfast  (Australia),  839. 

Belad-es- Soudan,  or  Negro-land,  683. 

Belgium,  a  country  of  Western  Europe:  its 
natural  features,  forests,  climate,  192;  abund- 
ance of  mineral  produce,  193;  topography, 
193—197  ;  population,  industrial  pursuits,  manu- 
factures, &c,  19T,  198 ;  education,  religion,  go- 
vernment, 199  :  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Belgian  people,  200. 

Belgrade,  a  Turkish  city,  its  historic  fame,  312. 

Belida,  668. 

Belize,  a  town,  river,  and  province  of  Central 
America,  788. 

Bell  Rock,  or  Inchcape,  116. 

Belle  Isle  (France),  177 

Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  704,  739. 

Bellingham,  87. 

Bellinzona,  217. 

Belluno,  335. 


Beloochistan,  a  country  of  Asia:  itsarea  and 
natural   features,    551;   inhabitants   and   topo- 
graphy, 552. 
Beloor-tagh,  a  mountain-range  of  Central  Asia, 

389. 
Belper,  158. 
Belt  (the  Great  and  Little),  two  straits  leading 

into  the  Baltic  Sea,  270. 
Belvoir,  vale  of,  93. 

Bembibre,  a  Spanish  valley  and  village,  392. 
Ben,  a  prefix  to  names  of  several  mountains  in 

Scotland,  114,  115. 
Ben  Lomond  (Scotland),  114. 
Ben  Lomond  (Tasmania),  848. 

Benares,  a  city  and  province  of  British  India, 
456. 

Benbecula,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Bencoolen,  644. 

Btndemeer,  a  river  of  Persia,  522. 

Bender,  296. 

Benevente,  a  Spanish  town,  360. 

Benevento,  an  Italian  city  (in  the  Papal  States), 
344. 

Bengal,  a  province  of  India,  562,  563. 

Bengal  Presidency  :  area  and  population  of  the 
countries  it  embraces,  561  ;  description  of  the 
different  provinces,  562 — 566. 

Bengueia,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Benicia,  769, 

Beni-hassan,  tombs  of,  674. 

Benin,  a  native  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  688. 

Benin,  Bight  of,  647. 

Benisouef,  674. 

Benue,  a  river  cf  interior  Africa,  identified  with 
the  Chadda,  685. 

Bequia,  island,  795. 

Berar,  a  province  of  India,  see  Nagpore. 

Berbera,  a  town  of  Eastern  Africa,  691. 

Berbers,  a  people  of  Northern  Africa,  656  ;  their 
habits  and  condition,  661. 

Berbice,  river,  714,  805. 

Berchtesgaden,  226. 

Berdiansk,  299. 

Berenice,  ruins  of,  675. 

Berezov,  632. 

Bergamo,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  334. 

Bergamo,  the  ancient  Pergamos,  477. 

Bergen,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  280. 

Bcrgen-op-Zoom,  206. 

Berkshire,  an  English  county,  105. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia — its  architectural 
beauty— deficiency  in  works  of  utility,  238,  2i>9. 

Bermudas  (or  Somers)  Islands,  714,  799. 

Bernadin,  mountain,  218. 

Bernburg,  258. 

Berne,  a  city  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  215. 

Berry,  a  former  French  province,  178. 

Bervie,  125. 

Berwick  upon  Tweed,  87. 

Berwick,  a  Scotch  county,  120. 

Berwyn  Hills,  76, 

Besan<;on,  185. 

Besika  Bay,  480. 

Bessarabia,  a  province  of  European  Russia,  295. 

Betanzos,  362. 

Bethabara,  assumed  sites  of,  452. 

Bethany,  now  El-Aziriyeh,  436. 

Bethlehem,  a  small  town  in  Palestine  :  road  from 
Jerusalem  thither,  436 ;  the  "  Cave  of  the  Na- 
tivity," 437;  inhabitants  and  their  pursuits, 
ibid.  ;  the  "  Pools  of  Solomon,"  ibid. 

Bethsaida,  two  ancient  places  of  the  name,  446. 

Beveland  (North  and  South)  islands,  202. 

Beveren,  195. 

Beverley,  158. 

Beyas,  a  river  of  India,  392. 

Bey  rout,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  454. 

Beziers,  182. 

Bhamo,  586. 

Bhaug,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Bhooj,  574. 

Bhopaul,  a  town  and  native  territory  of  India, 
573. 

Bhurtpore,  564. 

Biafra,  Bight  of,  647. 


Bialyatok,  a  town  and  province  of  European 
Russia,  289,  295. 

Bideford,  158. 

lJi-biich,  260. 

Bielau,  240. 

Bieloe,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  55. 

Bielukha,  Mount,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Altai,  389. 

Bienne,  Lake  of,  210,  215. 

Bieque,or  Crab  Island,  799. 

Big  Black  river,  763. 

Bikanere  (or  Bikaneer),  575. 

Bilbao,  364. 

Billiton,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, 395. 

Bilston,  92. 

Bingen,  259. 

Biobio,  river,  714,  814. 

Biorneborg,  29 L 

Bir,  or  Beer,  a  town  on  the  Euph rates,  470. 

Bireh,   the  Beeroth  (or  Beer)  of  Scripture,  442. 

Birkenfeld,  262. 

Birkenhead,  90,  99. 

Birmingham,  an  English  town,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  hardware  manufacture,  94. 

Birmah,  see  Bukmah. 

Birr,  or  Parsonstown,  133. 

Biscay,  a  province  of  Spain,  363;  its  inhabitants, 
370 ;  language  and  manners  of  the  Basques, 
371 ;  manufacturing  industry,  372. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  :  character 
of  its  shores  on  the  side  of  France,  168;  its 
Spanish  coasts,  355. 

Bisley,  101. 

Bishop  Stortford,  98. 

Bishop  Wearmouth,  88. 

Bissao,  690. 

Bitlis,  470. 

Bitoglia,  or  Monastir,  310. 

Black  Forest  (or  Schwarz  Wald,)  49,  253. 

Black  Larg,  a  Scotch  mountain,  113. 

Black  Mountain,  or  Forest  Fawr  (Wales),  76. 

Black  Mountains  (United  States),  765. 

Black  Sea:  area  of  its  basin,  51;  fisheries,  63; 
its  rivers,  287 ;  the  Crimean  shores,  297 ;  its 
entrance,  through  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus,  309  ;  its  shores  on 
the  side  of  Asia  Minor,  483. 

Black  Warrior  river,  763. 

Blackburn,  90. 

Blackmore,  vale  of,  106. 

Blackdown  Hills,  73. 

Blackwater,  an  English  river,  77,  103. 

Blackwater,  an  Irish  river,  130. 

Blackwater,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Boyne 
(Meath),  133. 

Bladenoch,  a  Scotch  river,  121. 

Blanco,  a  cape  of  Western  Africa,  648. 

Blanco,  Cape  (or  Ras  el-Abiad),  a  headland  of 
Northern  Africa,  647. 

Blankenburg,  262. 

Bleiberg,  227. 

Blenheim,  battle-field  of,  252. 

Blois,  178. 

Blue  Lake  (or  Koukou-noor),  620  ;  fertility  of  the 
surrounding  plains,  621. 

Blue  Mountains,  of  Australia,  822 ;  their  precipi- 
tous character,  834  ;  difficulties  that  attended 
their  passage  by  the  early  settlers,  847. 

Blue  Mountains,  of  China,  597. 

Blue  Mountains,  of  Jamaica,  794. 

Blue  Mountains  (or  Neilgherries),  India,  569. 

Blue  Mountains  (United  States),  753,  755. 

Bluefields,  788. 

Blyth,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  92. 

Blyth,  river  (Suffolk),  103. 

Blythe,  an  English  river  and  seaport  (Northum- 
berland), 87. 

Boavista,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  698. 

Bochnia,  229. 

Bocklet,  251. 

Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  55,  210. 

Bodmin,  107. 

Bohea  Mountains,  597. 

Bohemia,  a  province  of  Austria,  222,  228. 


Bohol,  island,  645,  646. 

Bois-le-Duc  (or  Hertogenbosch),  205. 

Bojador,  a  cape  of  Western  Africa,  648. 

Bokhara,  a  town  and  state  of  Turkestan,  624. 

Bolabola,  island,  861,  865. 

Bolan  Pass,  a  defile  of  Afghanistan,  542 ;  descrip- 
tion of  its  features,  551 ;  its  natural  strength, 
552. 

Boldre,  an  English  river,  105. 

Bolivia,  a  country  of  South  America  :  its  area, 
features,  climate,  &c,  813;  topography,  inha- 
bitants, government,  &c,  813,  814. 

Bollin,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  78,  99. 

Bologna,  an  Italian  city,  344. 

Bolsena,  an  Italian  town  and  lake,  331. 

Bolson  de  Mapimi,  776,  779. 

Bolswaert,  206. 

Bolton,  90. 

Bomarsund,  292. 

Bombay,  a  city  of  British  India,  567. 

Bom  bay  Prf.st  dency  :  area  and  population,  561  ; 
description  of  its  provinces,  507,  568. 

Bon,  a  cape  of  Northern  Africa,  647. 

Bona,  a  town  of  Northern  Africa,  668. 

Bonaca,  island,  783. 

Bonaire  (or  Buen  Ayre),  island,  798. 

Bonavista  Bay,  739. 

Bondou,  687. 

Bo'ness  (or  Rorrowstoneness),  120. 

Bonifacio,  strait  of,  56. 

Bonin  Islands,  865. 

Bonn,  242. 

Bonneville,  339. 

Bonny,  a  river  and  town  of  Western  Africa,  688. 

Boodroom,  the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  478. 

Boondee,  one  of  the  smaller  Rajpoot  States,  575. 

Booroo,  island,  645. 

Boo  ian,  a  country  of  Northern  India,  577. 

Boothia,  Gulf  of,  706. 

Bordeaux,  a  French  city,  178  ;  its  picturesque  as- 
pect and  historic  fame,  179. 

Borquu,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  684. 

Borneo,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  644. 

Bornholm,  a  Danish  island,  269. 

Bornou,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  685. 

Borodino,  a  village  in  Central  Russia  (70  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Moscow),  293. 

Borrowdale,  vale  of.  88,  89. 

Bosjeamans  (or  Bushmen),  a  people  of  South 
Africa,  656,  694. 

Bosna-serai,  311. 

Bosnia,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  306,  311. 

Bosphorus,  or  Channel  of  Constantinople,  308, 
309. 

Bosra,  the  ancient  Bozrah,  466. 

Bosteng,  Lake,  393. 

Boston,  a  seaport  of  England,  102. 

Boston,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts, 
750. 

Boston,  a  town  in  California,  U.  S.,  769. 

Botany  Bay,  833  ;  the  intended  site  of  the  first 
Australian  settlement,  845. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  291. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  123. 

Botzen,  226. 

Bouches  du  Rhone,  a  department  of  France,  174. 

Boug  (or  Bug),  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper, 
296. 

Bougainville  Island,  870. 

Boujaya,  668. 

Bou'ka-noor,  Lake,  393,  620. 

Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  673. 

Boulogne  (or  Boulogne-sur-Mer),  a  maritime 
town  of  France,  176. 

Boulogne,  a  village  near  Paris,  176  (note). 

Bourbon  Island  (or  Re-union),  701. 

Bourbon  Yende'e,  178. 

Bourbonnais,  a  former  French  province,  184. 

Bourgas,  310. 

Bourges,  178. 

Bourlos,  Lake,  670. 

Bourtanger  Marsh,  202. 

Bournemouth,  106. 

Boussa,  684. 

Bowness,  89. 
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Boyle,  135. 

Boyne,  an  Irish  river,  130. 

Bozrah,  see  Bosra. 

Brabant,  North,  a  province  of  Holland,  205. 

Brabant,  South,  a  province  of  Belgium,  193. 

Bracciano,  an  Italian  town  and  lake,  331. 

Bradford,  an  English  town  (Wilts),  105. 

Bradford,  ditto  (Yorkshire),  91. 

Braga,  378. 

Braganza,  378. 

Brahmapootra,  river,  392. 

Brahooes,  a  people  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Brailov  (or  I  brail),  313. 

Braintree,  159. 

Brandenburg,  a  town  and  province  of  Prussia, 
238-9. 

Brandon,  Mount,  130. 

Brandywine,  river,  753. 

Braunsberg,  241. 

Brava,  a  town  of  Eastern  Africa,  691. 

Brava,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  698. 

Brazil,  a  country  of  South  America :  its  bound- 
aries and  extent,  805 ;  natural  features,  climate, 
&c,  806  ;  topography,  806—809  ;  population,  in- 
dustry, political  institutions,  &c,  800,  810. 

Brazil,  Mountains  of,  712,  806. 

Brazos,  river,  745,  765 

Brechin,  125. 

Breadalbane,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Brecknock  (or  Brecon),  a  Welsh  town  and  coun- 
ty, 86,  108. 

Brecknock  Mere  (or  Llyn  Safaddan),  79. 

Brecknock,  Van  or  Beacon  of,  76. 

Breda,  205. 

Breede,  river,  693. 

Breitenbach,  257. 

Bremen,  a  free  city  of  Germany,  264. 

Bremerhafen,  264. 

Brenner,  a  mountain-pass,  222,  335. 

Brent  Marsh  (Somersetshire),  73. 

Brentford,  98. 

Brescia,  a  commercial  city  of  Italy,  334. 

Breslau,  a  city  of  Prussia,  240. 

Bressay,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Brest,  177. 

Brest-Litov  (or  Brzesc-Litevski),  a  Russian  fort- 
ress, 295. 

Bretagne  (or  Brittany),  a  former  province  of 
France  :  its  rugged  aspect,  and  primitive  popu- 
lation, 177. 

Breton  Island,  see  Cape  Breton. 

Breydon  Water,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Bride,  river,  136. 

Bridgenorth,  100. 

Bridgeport,  750. 

Bridgetown,  795. 

Bridgewater,  101. 

Bridsewater,  Cape,  838. 

Bridlington,  91. 

Bridport,  106. 

Brieg,  a  town  in  Silesia,  240. 

Brieg,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  217. 

Briel,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Netherlands  (pro- 
vince of  South  Holland),  208. 

Brienz,  Lake  of,  210,  215. 

Brighton,  an  English  watering-place,  83,  104. 

Brighton  (Australia),  839. 

Brindisi  (the  ancient  Brundusium),  an  Italian 
seaport,  348. 

Brisbane,  a  town  and  river  in  Australia,  833,  835. 

Bristol  (England),  101. 

Bristol  (United  States),  750. 

Brit,  river,  106. 

British  North  America:  its  extent  and  di- 
visions, 727 ;  description  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces, 727,  743. 

British  Islands:  extent,  boundaries,  and  ge- 
neral features  of  climate  in  the  entire  group, 
68  ;  vegetation  and  zoology,  69,  70  ;  population, 
137  ;  its  comparative  density  in  different  locali- 
ties, 138.  Industrial  pursuits— agriculture,  139; 
manufactures,  140,  141;  commerce,  142;  in- 
land communication— roads,  railways,  &c,  143; 
government  and  administrative  institutions, 
144;  religion,   145;   education,  155;   army  and 


navy,  156;  historical  epochs,  ibid.  Table  of 
British  dominions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
157.  List  of  towns,  with  their  populations,  158 
— 167.  See  also  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Brives   (dep.  of  Correze,  France),  174. 

Brittany  (or  Bretagne),  a  former  province  of 
France,  177. 

Brixen,  226. 

Broad  Law,  a  Scotch  Mountain,  113. 

Brocken,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  49,  261. 

Brod,  232. 

Brody,  229. 

Broken  Bay,  833. 

Bromberg,  241. 

Bromsgrove,  159. 

Brooklyn,  751. 

Broseley,  100. 

Broughton,  90. 

Brown,  Mount  (North  America),  706. 

Brown,  Mount  (South  Australia),  840. 

Brown  Willy,  a  mountain  in  Cornwall,  74. 

Bruchsal,  254. 

Bruck,  a  town  of  Austria  Proper,  225. 

Bruck,  a  town  of  Styria,  227. 

Bruckenau,  251. 

Brue,  river,  101. 

Bruges,  a  city  of  Belgium,  195. 

Bruni  Island,  848. 

Brunn,  229. 

Brunswick,  a  duchy  and  city  of  Germany,  262. 

Brusa  (the  ancient  Prusa),  478;  its  numerous 
mosques,  479. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  193. 

Brzesc-Litevski,  295. 

Bu  Regreb,  a  river  of  North  Africa,  666. 

Buccari,  232. 

Buchan,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Buckeburg,  261. 

Buckingham,  a  town  and  county  of  England,  95. 

Buda  (or  Ofen),  a  city  of  Hungary,  230. 

Budukshan,  a  country  of  Turkestan,  624. 

Budweis,  228. 

Buen  Ayre  (or  Bonaire),  island,  798. 

Buena  Vista,  779. 

Buenos  Ayres,  a  city  and  State  of  South  America, 
817. 

Buffalo,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  752. 

Bug,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  67,  295. 

Bug  (or  Boug)  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper, 
296. 

Bugis,  a  people  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
662,  643. 

Builth,  a  Welsh  town,  83. 

Bukharest,  the  chief  city  of  Wallachia,  313. 

Bukke  Fiord,  an  inlet  of  Norway — varied  scenery 
of  its  shores,  281. 

Bukowine,  the,  222,  229. 

Bulgaria,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  306, 
312. 

Buller  (or  Kawa-tiri),  river,  856. 

Bundelcund,  a  district  of  India,  564  ;  its  divisions 
and  towns,  573. 

Bungay,  an  English  town,  103. 

Burg,  240. 

Burghead,  126. 

Burglen,  a  Swiss  village,  214. 

Burgos,  a  city  of  Spain.  359. 

Burgundy,  a  province  of  France,  184. 

Buriats,  the,  a  Siberian  people,  636. 

Burlington  (Iowa,  U.  S.),  762. 

Burlington  (Vermont,  U.  S.),749. 

Burmah,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Asia:  its  natu- 
ral features  and  topography,  585, 586 ;  wars  with 
Britain,  586;  population,  589;  industrial  pur- 
suits, religion,  social  condition,  &c,  591. 

Burnley,  90. 

Burntisland,  124. 

Burslem,  92. 

Burra-Burra  Mine,  the,  841. 

Burton  (or  Botton)  Head,  a  hill  in  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  71. 

Burton  on  Trent,  92. 

Bury  (Lancashire),  90. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  103. 


Busaco,  378. 

Bushire,  a  seaport  of  Persia,  538. 

Bushmen,  or  Bosjesmans,  a  people  of  South  Africa, 

694. 
Bussorah  (or  Bassorah),  see  Basra. 
Bute,  an  inland  and  county  of  Scotland,  115,  126. 
Butser  Hill,  73. 

Buttermere,  an  English  lake,  79,  88. 
Buxton,  an  English  town,  with  mineral  springs, 

83,  93. 
Byron,  Cape,  833. 
Bytown,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  732. 


Cabul,  see  Cauhool. 
Cachao,  690. 

Cachar,  a  British  territory  in  south-eastern  Asia, 
593. 

rri(!:uiH0S,  36-1. 

Cader  Idris,  a  mountain  of  Wales,  76. 

Cadiz,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  367,  372. 

Caen,  a  town  of  Normandy,  176. 

Caermarthen,  a  town  and  county  of  Wales,  108. 

Caernarvon,  a  town  and  county  of  Wales,  108. 

Caffharia,  a  country  of  Southern  Africa,  697. 

Caffrakia,  British,  694. 

Caffres,  the,  656  ;  their  unsettled  habits,  695. 

Ca-iiari,  341. 

Cahir,  136. 

Cahirciveen,  136. 

Cahors,  179. 

Caicos  (the),  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  797. 

Caicus,  river,  476. 

Cairn  Gorm  Mountains,  114,  126. 

Cairnsmoor,  a  Scotch  mountain,  113. 

Cairo,   the  capital  of  Egypt— its  oriental  aspect, 

a  night-stroll  through  its  streets,  673. 
Cairo,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  759. 
Cairwan,  a  city  of  North  Africa,  669. 
Caithness,  a  Scotch  county,  128. 
Calabria,  a  region  of  Southern  Italy,  315. 
Calahorra,  360. 

Calais,  a  seaport  of  France,  176. 
Calatayud,  364. 
Calcutta :  its  situation,  aspect,  and  population,  562 ; 

derivation  of  the  name,  563. 
Calder,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  78. 
Calder,  river  (Cumberland),  88. 
Calder,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde,  117. 
Caldew,  river,  Cumberland,  88. 
Calicut,  570. 

California,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  767 ;  its  gold-fields,  768 ;  towns  and 
population,  769. 

California,  peninsula  of  (or  Lower  Califor- 
nia) :  its  natural  features,  706;  productions  and 
towns,  783. 

California,  gulf  of,  705. 

Calender,  124. 

Callinger,  573. 

Callao,  811. 

Calmar,  279. 

Calmucks,  a  people  of  Asia,  636. 

Calvados,  a  French  department,  174. 

Cam  (or  Granta),  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Great 
Ouse,  102. 

Cambay,  a  town  and  native  State  of  India,  574. 

Cambodia,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia:  its 
climate  and  productions,  583,  584  ;  topography, 
587  ;  adjacent  islands,  588 ;  inhabitants,  590. 

Cambray,  176. 

Cambridge,  a  city  and  county  of  England,  102. 

Cambridge,  United  States,  750. 

Cambridge  Gulf,  822. 

Camel  (or  Alan),  river,  107. 

Cameroons,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Western 
Africa,  649,  688. 

Caminha,  378. 

Campagiia  di  Roma,  331. 

Campbeltown  (Scotland),  127. 

Campbeltown  (New  South  Wales),  837. 

Campbell  Town  (Tasmania),  852. 

Campeachy,  782. 
Camperdown,  204. 


Campobasso,  348. 

Campsie  Fells,  114. 

Camtoos,  a  river  and  bay  of  South  Africa,  651, 
693. 

Canada,  a  British  colony  :  its  extent  and  natural 
features,  727  ;  climate  and  productions,  728 — 
730  ;  topography — Eastern  or  Lower  Canada, 
730,  731;  Western  or  Upper  Canada,  731-734; 
inhabitants  and  industrial  pursuits,  734  ;  his- 
tory, 735  ;  political  condition,  ibid. 

Canaguan,  island,  795. 

Cananore,  see  Cannanore. 

Canara,  a  province  of  British  India,  570. 

Canary  Islands,  369. 

Candahar,  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  549. 

Candia  (ancient  Crete),  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 313. 

Candy,  580,  581. 

Canea,  313,  314. 

Canna,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Cannanore,  a  seaport  of  southern  India,  570. 

Canobolas,  a  mountain  in  Australia,  834. 

Canso,  Gut  of,  737. 

Cantal,  a  French  department,  174. 

Canterbury,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  103. 

CAntkrbi  by,  a  province  of  New  Zealand:  cha- 
racteristics of  its  climate,  856 ;  topography, 
859. 

Cantin,  a  cape  of  Western  Africa,  648. 

Cantire,  a  peninsula  and  district  of  Scotland,  112, 
119. 

Canton,  a  free  port  of  China,  601. 

Cape  Breton  Island :  situation  and  natural  fea- 
tures, 736,  737  ;  its  rich  coal-fields,  738 ;  popula- 
tion, ibid. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  690. 

Cape  Colony,  the:  itsnatural  features,  climate, 
and  productions,  693  ;  topography,  69-1 :  popu- 
lation, industrial  pursuits,  political  condition, 
&c,  694—696. 

Cape  Hayticn,  794. 

Cape  Town,  694. 

Cape  Verd  Islands,  the,  698. 

Capernaum— its  site  doubtful,  445. 

Capitanata,  a  province  of  Italy,  345. 

Capo  d'Istria,  228. 

Capua,  347. 

Caracas,  801. 

Carcassonne,  182. 

Cardiff,  a  seaport  of  Wales,  108. 

Cardigan,  a  town  and  county  of  Wales,  109. 

Cariaeou,  island,  795. 

Caribbean  Sea,  705 ;  level  of  its  waters,  708. 

Carinthia,  a  district  of  Illyria.  222,  227. 

Carlingford,  town  and  lough,  133. 

Carlisle,  an  English  cathedral  city,  89. 

Carlow,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  133. 

Carlsbad  (Bohemia),  223,  228. 

Carlscrona,  279. 

Calsruhe,  253. 

Carlton  House  (British  North  America),  742. 

Carmel,  Mount— its  convent— the  fountain  and 
garden  of  Elias,  411. 

Carmen,  818. 

Carnatic,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  568  ;  its 
climate  and  productions,  569. 

Carniola,  a  district  of  Illyria,  222,  227. 

Carolina,  North,  one  of  the  United  States,  756. 

Carolina,  South,  one  of  the  United  States,  756. 

Caroline  Islands,  864. 

Caroni,  river,  713. 

Carpathian  Mountains,  49,  223. 

Carpentaria,  gulf  of,  821. 

Carpentras,  183. 

Carrantuohill,  an  Irish  mountain, 130. 

Carrara,  349. 

Carrick,  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  119,  122. 

Carrick  on  Shannon,  135. 

Carrick  on  Suir,  136. 

Carrickfergus,  134. 

Carrion,  a  Spanish  town,  360. 

Carron,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  123 

Cart,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde,  123. 

Cartagena,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  365. 

Cartagena,  a  seaport  of  New  Granada,  802. 
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Cartago  (or  Carthago),  787. 

Carthage,  ruins  of,  669. 

Cartmell,  90. 

Casale,  338. 

Cascade  Range.  706. 

Casco  Bay,  748. 

Cashel,  136. 

Cashen,  river,  136. 

Cashgar,  620. 

Cashmere,  a  native  State  of  India,  575  ;  the  re- 
puted charms  of  its  valley,  576;  the  floating 
gardens,  ibid. 

Casiquiari,  river,  34,  713. 

Casius,  Mount,  456. 

Caspian  Sea,  623. 

Cassange,  a  valley  in  interior  Africa,  692. 

Cassel,  258. 

Castelamare,  347. 

Castello  de  Vide,  379. 

Castellon  de  la  Plana,  365. 

Castiglione,  334. 

Castile,  New,  aprovince  of  Spain,  357  ;  its  royal 
palaces,  358  ;  thinness  of  population,  370 ;  its 
pasture-grounds,  372. 

Castile,  Old,  a  province  of  Spain  :  its  mountains 
and  their  traditions,  359;  its  cities,  359,  360; 
the  Castilian  population,  370. 

Castlecomer,  133. 

0.mk.i>ar,  135. 

Castle-Douglas,  121. 

Castlemaine,  839. 

Castleton  (Derbyshire),  93. 

Castletown  (Isle  of  Man),  110,  159. 

Castres,  182. 

Castri,  see  Kastri. 

Castries,  a  town  in  the  West  Indies,  796. 

Catatonia,  a  province  of  Spain,  364;  its  in- 
habitants, 370  ;  industrial  pursuits,  372. 

Catamarca,  a  town  and  province  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  817,  818. 

Catania,  a  seaport  of  Sicily,  348. 

Catastrophe,  Cape,  841. 

Catmoss,  vale  of,  99. 

Catoche,  Cape,  705,  781. 

Catskill  Mountains,  the,  751,  752. 

Cattaro,  a  seaport  of  Austria,  232  ;  its  trade  with 
the  Montenegrin  population,  321. 

Caubool,  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  548. 

Caubool,  river,  542  ;  fertility  of  its  valley,  566. 

Cauca,  river,  801 ;  its  valley  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
duce, ibid. 

Caucasus,  a  mountain-chain  on  the  borders  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  50,  51. 

Cauri,  river,  713. 

Cauvery,  a  river  of  India,  392,  556,  569. 

Cavan,  a  town  and  county  of  Ireland,  132,  134. 

Cavite',  646. 

Cawdor,  126. 

Cawnpore,  a  city  of  British  India,  564. 

Cawsand  Beacon,  the  highest  point  of  Dartmoor, 
72. 

Cayambe,  a  mountain-peak  of  the  Andes,  711. 

Cayenne,  island  and  town,  804. 

Cayes,  794. 

Cayman,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  776. 

Caymans  (islands),  the,  794. 

Cayster,  river,  476. 

Cazembe,  a  native  sovereign  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  691. 

Ceara,  a  province  of  Brazil,  806. 

Celebes,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  645. 

Celle,  or  Zell,  2G1. 

Cenis,  Mont,  46. 

Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  328. 

Ceram,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  645. 

Cerigo,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  329. 

Cette,  182. 

Cettinie  (or  Zettinie),  321. 

Ceuta,  374,  666. 

Ceuta,  Cape,  647,  648. 

Cevennes,  a  mountain-chain  of  France,  47,  168. 

Ceyi.on,  its  area  and  natural  features,  580 ;  cli- 
mate, productions,  inhabitants,  and  towns,  581 ; 
beauty  of  its  interior  scenery,  582. 

Chad,  a"  lake  in  Central  Africa,  650,  651 ;   reached 


by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  659;  more  re- 
cently examined  by  Dr.  Overweg,  660. 

Chadda,  a  river  of  Central  Africa,  651 ;  ascended 
by  the  "Pleiad,"  659;  identified  with  the 
"  Benue"  of  Dr.  Barth,  685. 

Chagos  Islands,  582. 

Chagres,  town  and  river,  708,  802. 

Chaleurs,  Bay  of,  727,  736. 

Chalgrove  Field,  95. 

Chalky  Bay,  855. 

Chalons-  sur-Marne,  184. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  184. 

Chambery,  339. 

Chambly  (or  Richelieu),  river,  728. 

Chamouni,  valley  of,  339. 

Champagne,  aprovince  of  France,  184. 

Champlain,  Lake,  710,  745,  749. 

Chandernagore,  563. 

Channel  Islands,  the,  110. 

Chapala,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  710,  776. 

Cha-poo,  a  Chinese  port,  601 ;  its  trade  with  Ja- 
pan, 639. 

Char,  river,  106. 

Charente,  a  French  river  and  department,  174, 
178. 

Charente  Infe'rieure,  a  French  department,  174. 

Charleroi,  196. 

Charleston,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  756. 

Charlestown  (West  Indies),  796, 

Charlotte  Town,  738. 

Charlottesville,  755. 

Charnwood  Forest,  93. 

Chateau-Chinon,  184. 

Chateau- Salins,  185. 

Chateauroux,  178. 

Chatham,  an  English  port  and  arsenal,  104. 

Chatham,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  734. 

Chatham  Islands,  859. 

Chattahouchee,  river,  756,757. 

Chaudiere,  river  and  falls,  731. 

Chaumont,  185. 

Chauxde  Fonds,  a  manufacturing  village  in  Switz- 
erland, 216. 

Chaves,  378. 

Chedder,  101. 

Che-kiang,  a  Chinese  province,  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  tea-culture,  59S,  600. 

Cheksna,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  52. 

Chelmsford,  103. 

Chelmer,  river,  103. 

Cheltenham,  82,  101. 

Chemnitz,  255. 

Chenaub,  river,  392. 

Chepstow,  100. 

Cher,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Cherbourg,  176. 

Cher  nay  a,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  297  ;  battle  of 
the,  299. 

Cherwell,  an  English  river,  78,  95. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  744,  754. 

Cheshire,  an  English  county,  99. 

Chess,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  95. 

Chester,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  99. 

Chesterfield,  93. 

Cheviot  Hills,  71,  87. 

Chiampa,  see  Tsiampa. 

Chiapas,  a  province  of  Mexico — its  ruined  cities, 
780,  781. 

Chicago,  759. 

Chichen,  a  ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  782. 

Chichester,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  104. 

Chieti,  348. 

Chihuahua,  plateau  of,  707;  a  town  and  province 
of  Mexico,  777,  779. 

Chili,  a  country  of  South  America :  its  area,  na- 
tural features,  and  climate,  814  ;  topography,  in- 
habitants, &c,  815;  history,  816. 

Chilka  Lake,  the,  556. 

Chillianwalla,  566. 

Chillon,  castle  of,  217. 

Chiloe  Island,  815. 

Chiltern  Hills,  72. 

Chimborazo,  a  mountain  in  South  America,  711 ; 
its  relative  elevation  above  the  table-land  at  its 
base,  712. 
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China:  the  most  populous  region  of  the  earth, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization— its 
boundaries  and  extent,  596 ;  natural  features, 
climate,  and  productions,  597,  598 ;  culture  of 
the  tea-plant,  598.  Topography  :  monotony  of 
Chinese  architecture,  599;  statistics  of  pro- 
vinces, 600 ;  towns,  601 ;  foreign  settlements— 
Hong-kong  and  Macao,  602.  Population  of 
China— its  high  ratio,  602;  industrial  pursuits, 
603—606.  Public  works— the  Imperial  Canal  and 
the  Great  Wall,  606.  The  government  an  abso- 
lute monarchy — Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
606;  communal  organization,  hereditary  titles, 
civil  and  military  officers,  607;  severity  of  the 
laws,  608  ;  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple—their coinage— use  of  paper  currency,  608, 
609.  Religion— false  ideas  entertained  in  Eu- 
rope respecting  the  Chinese— assumption  of 
their  immutability  unwarranted,  609,  610.  Ex- 
traordinary customs— predilection  for  little  feet, 
611.  Their  tastes  in  regard  to  food,  611,  612. 
Language,  612,  613. 

China  Sea— dangers  of  its  navigation,  388. 

Chinese  Empike:  its  vast  extent  and  immense 
population,  596.  Countries  which  it  embraces 
—China  Proper,  596—613;  Mongolia,  613— 620; 
Manchooria,620;  Tibet,  620-622  ;  Corea,  622. 

Chinese  Tartary,  see  Mongolia. 

Chin-yang,  or  Moukden,  620. 

Chios  (or  Scio),  island,  393,  48". 

Chippewa,  river,  760. 

Chiquimula,  isthmus  of,  703. 

Chiquitos,  an  inland  region  of  South  America,813. 

Chittagong  (or  Islamabad),  563. 

Choco,  a  province  of  Mew  Granada,  rich  in 
mineral  produce,  801. 

Choiseuil  Island,  870. 

Cholula,  an  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  780. 

Choo-kiang,  a  river  of  China,  392. 

Chorazin,  now  Gerazi,  446. 

Chorley,  90. 

Choukchi,  a  people  of  Siberia,  636. 

Christchurch,  an  English  town,  106. 

Christchurch,  a  town  in  New  Zealand,  859. 

Christianborg,  690. 

Christiania,  the  chief  city  of  Norway,  280. 

Christiana,  river,  753. 

Christiansand,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  280. 

Christianstadt,  799. 

Christiansund,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  282. 

Christinestad,  a  town  in  Finland,  292. 

Chumbul,  a  river  of  India,  392,  564. 

Chuquisaca,  813. 

Chnr,  or  Coire,  218. 

Church,  States  of  the,  343. 

Churchill,  or  Missinippi  (or  English  River),  a 
river  of  British  North  America,  709. 

Chusan,  island,  691. 

Cibao,  Mountains  of,  793. 

Cilly,  227. 

Cincinnati,  a  city  in  the  United  States,  758. 

Cintra,  a  Portuguese  town :  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding country — its  Moorish  and  other  ruins, 
397. 

Circars,  a  province  of  British  India,  568. 

Circassia,  a  border-country  of  Europe  and  Asia: 
repeated  and  fruitless  efforts  made  by  Russia 
for  its  subjugation — habits  of  the  Circassian 
people— their  undying  hatred  to  Russia,  300. 

Cirencester,  101. 

Citta  Vecchia  (or  Citta  Notabile),  354. 

Ciudad  Real  (Spain),  359. 

Ciudad  Real,  or  San  Cristoval  (Mexico),  781. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  360. 

Ciudad  Victoria,  777. 

Civita  Vecchia,  344. 

Clackmannan,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland, 
123. 

Clain,  river,  178. 

Clamecy,  184. 

Clare,  an  Irish  county  132,  135. 

Clarence,  river  (Australia),  833,  835. 

Clarence,  town  and  peak,  699. 

Clarens,  a  Swiss  village,  216. 

Clarksville,  762. 


Clausthal,  262. 

Clear,  Cape,  129. 

Clee  Hills,  72. 

Clermont,  184. 

Cleveland,  a  district  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 86. 

Cleveland,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  759. 

Cleves,  242. 

Clew  Bay,  129,  135. 

Clifden,  135. 

Clifton,  an  English  watering-place,  83,  101. 

Clones,  134. 

Clonniel,  136. 

Cloudy  Bay,  855. 

Clwyd,  river  (Australia),  834. 

Clwyd,  river  (North  Wales),  108. 

Clyde,  a  river  and  firth,  112,  117;  falls  of  the, 
122. 

Clydesdale,  113,  119. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  100. 

Coanza,  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  651,  f90. 

Cobbe,  a  town  of  interior  Africa,  685. 

Cobi.ja  (or  Puerto  la  Mar),  814. 

Coblenz,  242. 

Coburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  256. 

Coburg,  a  town  in  Canada,  732. 

Coburg  Peninsula,  822. 

Cochabamba,  814. 

Cochin,  a  town  and  province  of  Southern  India, 
573. 

Coch  [n-China,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia  : 
its  climate,  583;  vegetable  produce,  584  ;  animal 
life,  585 ;  topography,  587 ;  population,  589 ; 
trade  with  China,  592. 

Cockburn  Island,  714. 

Cocker,  an  English  river,  88. 

Cockermouth,  88,  160. 

Cocos  Islands,  the,  646. 

Cod,  Cape,  the  "Kialarnes"  of  the  Northmen, 
720  ;  its  remarkable  shape,  749. 

Coe;>ang,  644. 

Cognac,  a  town  in  France,  178. 

Cogolato,  339. 

Cohahuila,  one  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  777. 

Coimbatore,  a  town  and  province  of  British  India, 
568,  569. 

Coimbra,  378. 

Coire,  or  Chur,  218. 

Colair  Lake,  556. 

Colchester,  103. 

Coldstream,  120. 

Coleah,  668. 

Coleraine,  134. 

Colima,  a  town,  territory,  and  volcanic  mountain 
of  Mexico,  777,  779. 

Coll,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Col  mar,  185. 

Colne,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  90,  160. 

Colne,  river  (Essex),  77,  103. 

Colne,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames  (Hertford 
and  Middlesex),  78,  95,  98. 

Colne,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames  (Glouces- 
tershire), 100. 

Cologne,  a  city  of  Germany,  241. 

Colombo,  a  seaport  of  Ceylon,  581. 

Colonna,  Cape,  323. 

Colonsay,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Colorado,  river  (New  Mexico),  710,  746. 

Colorado,  river  (Texas),  745,  765. 

Colorado,  river  (South  America),  714. 

Columbia,  a  region  of  South  America,  800. 

Columbia,  a  district  in  the  United  States,  754. 

Columbia,  a  town  in  South  Carolina,  U.  S.,  756. 

Columbia  (or  Oregon)  river,  710,  746. 

Columbus,  a  town  in  Georgia,  U.  S.,  757. 

Columbus,  a  town  in  Mississippi,  U.  S.,  763. 

Columbus,  a  town  in  Ohio,  U.  S.,  758. 

Colville,  river,  743. 

Como,  a  town  and  lake  in  Italy,  55,  331,  334. 

Comorin,  Cape,  553,  573. 

Comoro  Islands,  702. 

Concan  (North  and  South),  two  districts  of  Brit- 
ish India,  567. 

Conception,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  815. 

Conception  Bay,  739,  740. 
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Concord,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  749. 

Congaree,  river,  756. 

Congleton,  160. 

Congo,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Congo  (or  Zaire),  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  651 ; 

expedition  to  explore  it,  under  Tuckey,  659. 
Coni,  338. 

Coniston,  an  English  lake,  79,  89. 
Coniston  Old  Man,  89. 
Conn,  lough,  135. 

Connaught,  a  province  of  Ireland,  135. 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  United  States,  750. 
Connecticut,  river,  709,  750. 
Connemara,  a  mountain-district  of  Ireland,  129, 

130,  135. 
Constance,  city  and  lake,  55,  210,  254. 
Constantia,  a  village  in  South  Africa,  695. 
Constantine,  an  inland  city  of  Algeria— its  siege 

by  the  French,  668,  669. 
Constantinople,  the  capital  of  Turkey :  beauty  of 

its    situation    and    external    aspect,    308 ;    its 

bazaars,  309;  suburbs  of  the  city— Scutari— the 

shores  of  the  Bosphorus— historic  records,  ibid. ; 

its  final  capture  by  the  Turks,  316,  note. 
Conway,  a  town,  river,  and  lake,  in  North  Wales, 

77,  79,  108. 
Cook's  (or  Hervey)  Islands,  S66. 
Cook's  Strait,  854,  855. 
Coomassie,  688. 

Coorg,  a  district  of  British  India,  570. 
Coorong,  a  lake  in  South  Australia,  824. 
Coosy,  river,  392. 
Cootehill,  134. 

Copan,  a  ruined  city  of  Central  America,  786. 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  268. 
Coppermine  river,  in    North  America,    709;   its 

course  first  traced  by  Hearne,  724 ;  subsequent 

discoveries  by  Franklin  and  Richardson,  725. 
Copts,  the,  a  people  of  Africa,  the  descendants  of 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  656. 
Coquet,  an  English  river  and  island,  87,  88. 
Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  815. 
Coral  islands  :  their  origin,  860  ;  gradual  process 

of  their  adaptation  for  the  abode  of  man,  881  ; 

Darwin's  theory  in  explanation  of  their  various 

aspects,  ibid.     Aspect  of  submarine  life  in  the 

coral  seas,  863. 
Corbach,  see  Korbach. 

Cordova,  a  city  of  Spain,  367  ;  its  mosque,  368. 
Cordova,  a  city  and  province  of  South  America, 

817. 
Corea,  a  country  of  Eastern  Asia,  622. 
Corentyn,  river,  714,  805. 
Corfu,  island  and  town,  329. 
Coringa,  568. 
C< -rinth,  a  town  of  modern  Greece— its  ancient 

greatness  and  historic  note,  325. 
Cork,  an  Irish  city  and  county,  132, 136. 
Corner  Inlet,  837,  839. 

Corno,  Mount,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 47. 
Cornwall,  an  English  county,  107. 
Cornwall,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  732. 
Coromandel  Coast  (of  India),  555  ;  its  monsoons, 

556. 
Correze,  a  French  department,  174. 
Cor  rib,  an  Irish  lake,  131,  135. 
Corrientes,  a  town  and  province  of  La  Plata,  817. 
Corsica,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming 
Cone  of  the  departments  of  France.  174,  185. 
Corunna,  a  Spanish  seaport,  362 ;  its  interest  to 

Englishmen— the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Moore,  363. 
Corvo,  island,  385. 
Cos,  island,  393,  487. 
Cosenza,  347. 
Cosne,  184. 

Cossacks  of  the  Don,  the,  299. 
Cosseir,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  675. 
Cossipore,  593. 
Costa  Rica,  a  country  of  Central  America:   its 

extent  and  natural  features,  785 ;  topography, 

787. 
Cote  d'  Or,  a  French  department,  174. 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  708. 
Coteaudu  Lac,  731. 


Cotentin,  peninsula  of,  168. 

Cotes  du  Nord,  a  French  department,  174. 

Cotopaxi,  a  volcano  in  South  America,  711. 

Cots  wold  Hills,  72,  100. 

Courtray,  196. 

Coventry,  94. 

Cowes,  106. 

Crab  Island,  or  Bieque,  799. 

Cracow,  an  ancient  city  of  Poland,  229. 

Cranganore,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  570. 

Cree,  a  Scotch  river,  116,  121. 

Crefeld,  242. 

Crema,  334. 

Cremona,  334. 

Cressy,  a  village  in  France,  176. 

Creuse,  a  French  department,  174. 

Crieff,  124. 

Criffell,  a  Scotch  mountain,  113. 

Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe— its 
area,  natural  features  and  climate,  297  ;  his- 
toric records,  population,  towns,  &c,  298';  An- 
glo-French and  Russian  campaigns  of  1854-1855 
— siege  and  capture  of  Sevastopol,  299. 

Croatia,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  232. 

Croatia,  a  province  of  Turkey,  307. 

Cromarty,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  127. 

Cromarty,  Firth,  127. 

Cromford,  93. 

Cronstadt,  an  island  and  fortress  of  Russia,  289, 
290. 

Cross  Fell,  the  highest  point  in  the  Pennine  range 
of  England,  71,  87. 

Crouch,  river,  103. 

Croydon,  104. 

Crozet  and  Marion  Islands,  872. 

Crummock,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands  :  its 
dimensions  and  natural  features,  790;  natural 
productions— population  —  sugar-culture,  791 ; 
social  life,  topography,  &c,792;  political  con- 
dition, 793. 

Cuckmere,  an  English  river,  104. 

Cuenca,  a  town  in  New  Castile,  359. 

Cuenqa,  a  town  in  Ecuador,  803. 

Culebra,  or  Passage  Island,  799. 

Culiacan,  777,  779. 

Cullen,  126. 

Culloden  Moor,  127. 

Cumana,  801. 

Cumberland,  an  English  county,  88. 

Cumberland,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  754. 

Cumberland  House  (British  North  America),  742. 

Cumberland  Island,  714. 

Cumberland  Mountains  and  river  (U.  S.),  762. 

Cumbray  (Great  and  Little),  islands,  115. 

Cumbrian  mountains,  71. 

Cumino,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  354. 

Cunningham,  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  119,  122. 

Cupar,  124. 

Cupar- Angus,  125. 

Curacao,  island,  798. 

Curral,  the,  698. 

Currents  (marine),  their  origin  and  general  di- 
rection, 31;  the  Gulf  Stream,  32;  the  Agulhas 
Current,  ibid. 

Curzola,  232. 

Cutch,  a  native  State  of  India,  574. 

Cutch,  Runn  of,  556^ 

Cutch  Gundava,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  551, 
552. 

Cuttack,  a  town  and  province  of  British  India, 
563. 

Cuxhaven,  264. 

Cuyuni,  river,  805. 

Cuzco,  an  ancient  city  of  Peru,  812. 

Cydnus,  river  (or  Tarsus  Chai),  4S6. 

Cyprus,  island,  393,  486;  its  scenery,  487;  beauty 
of  the  Cypriote  women,  ibid. 

Cyrene,  ruins  of,  669. 

Czarskoe-selo,  291. 

Czernowicz,  229. 


Dafar,  plain  of,  516. 

Daohestan,  a  border-country  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  300. 

Dago,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  belonging  to 
Russia,  56. 

Dahomey,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  683 

Dal,  river,  277,  278. 

Dalecarlia,  a  Swedish  province,  278. 

Dalkeith,  120. 

Dalkey  Island,  132. 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  232. 

Dal  ton,  90. 

Damaras,  a  people  of  Southern  Africa,  656,  697. 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  459  ;  its  delightful  situ- 
ation, present  aspect,  and  population,  4C0;  his- 
toric fame,  461. 

Damaun,  a  coast- town  of  India,  571. 

Damaun  (or  Darajat\  a  frontier  district  of  India, 
542. 

Damietta,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  673. 

Dane,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Weaver,  78. 

Danger,  Point  (Australia),  883. 

Dantzic,  a  seaport  of  Prussia,  241. 

Danube,  river :  its  source,  direction,  and  tributary 
streams,  52,  53  ;  passage  through  the  "  Iron 
Gate,"  49,  52 ;  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  307. 

Daouria,  631. 

Dar  Saj.ey  (or  Wadav),  a  country  of  interior 
Africa,  684. 

Dara,  the  ancient  Daras,  474. 

Dardanelles  (the  ancient  Hellespont),  a  channel 
leading  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  thence  by  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black 
Sea,  309. 

Darent,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  78,  103. 

Dariel,  a  mountain-pass  and  fortress,  43,  51, 

Darien,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  757. 

Darien,  Gulf  of,  705. 

Darling  Range  (Australia),  842. 

Darling  river  (Australia),  823. 

Darlington,  88. 

Darmstadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  259. 

Darro,  river,  368. 

Dart,  river,  77,  106. 

Dartford,  103,  160. 

Dartmoor,  74,  106. 

Dartmouth,  107. 

Dauphiny,  a  province  of  France,  183. 

Daventry,  99. 

Davis's  Strait,  704. 

Dax,  a  town  in  Gascony,  181. 

Dead  Sea— its  dimensions  and  depth,  438  ;  intense 
saltness  of  its  water— absence  of  animal  life,  439; 
buoyancy  of  the  water— the  "apples  of  Sodom," 
440. 

Deal,  an  English  seaport,  104. 

Dean  Forest,  72. 

Deben,  river,  103. 

Debreczin,  231. 

De  Castres,  bay  of,  634. 

Deccan,  a  region  of  interior  India,  555,  572. 

Dee,  a  Scotch  river  (Aberdeenshire),  117,  125. 

Dee,  a  Scotch  river  (Kirkcudbright),  116,  121. 

Dee,  an  English  river,  77  {note),  99. 

Deel,  river,  136. 

Dehra,  565. 

Deir  el-Kamar,  463. 

Delagoa  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  697. 

Delaware,  one  of  the  United  States,  753. 

Delaware,  river  and  bay,  744,  753. 
Pelft,  a  town  in  Holland,  204. 

Delfzyl,  207. 

Delgado,  Cape,  C48,  691. 

Delhi,  a  city  and  province  of  British  India,  564,  565. 

Delly,  644. 

Delmenhorst,  262. 

Delphi  — the  modern  Kastri:  its  striking  situation 

and  ancient  glories,  324,  325. 
Delta,  the— a  portion  of  Egypt :  its  extent  and 

aspect,  670;  topography,  671,  673. 
Demavend,  a  mountain  in  Persia ;  its  ascent  by 

Mr.  Thompson,  531,  532. 
Dembea  (or  Tzana),  a  lake  in  Abyssinia,  650,  651 . 
Demer,  river,  193,  197. 


Demerara  river,  805. 

Demotika,  309. 

Denbigh,  a  Welsh  town  and  county,  108. 

Dender,  river,  192. 

Dendera— its  magnificent  temple,  675. 

Dendermonde  (or  Termonde),  195. 

Denmark,  a  country  of  Europe:  its  natural  fea- 
tures, climate,  &c,  267  ;  topography,  268  ;  po- 
litical condition,  269  ;  Danish  system  of  educa- 
tion, 271 ;  colonies  of  Denmark,  275. 

D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  848. 

Deptford,  96,  160. 

Derajat  (or  Damaun),  the,  542. 

Derayeh,  518. 

Derbend,  pass  of,  50. 

Derby,  an  English  town  and  county,  92,  93. 

Derg,  an  Irish  lake,  belonging  to  the  valley  of  the 
Shannon  (Galvvay  and  Tipperary),  131. 

Terg,  an  Irish  lake  (Donegal),  131. 

Derry  (or  Londonderry),  an  Irish  city  and  county, 
132,  134. 

Derwent,  an  English  river  (Cumberland),  77,  88. 

Derwcnt,  an  English  river  (Derby),  78. 

Derwent,  an  English  river  (Yorkshire),  78. 

Derwent,  river  (Tasmania),  848. 

Derwent  Water,  an  English  lake,  79,  68. 

Derr,  a  town  in  Nubia,  679. 

Desaguadero,  river  (Bolivia),  714. 

Desaguadero,  river  (La  Plata),  817. 

Deseret,  see  Utah. 

Desertas,  islands,  698. 

Desirade,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  798. 

Des  Moines,  river,  745. 

Desolation,  island  of,  or  Kerguelcn's  Land,  8:2. 

Despoblado,  the,  a  desert -r-rgion  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 712. 

Despoto-dagh,  a  mountain-chain  of  European 
Turkey,  47. 

Dessau,  258. 

Desterro  (or  San  Catherina),  a  town  in  Brazil,  806, 
809. 

Detmold,  261. 

Detroit,  760. 

Dettingen,  251. 

Deux-ponts,  see  Zwei-bruclcen. 

Deux-Sevres,  a  French  department,  174. 

Deventer,  206. 

Devizes,  105. 

Devon,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  078. 

Devon,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Forth,  123. 

Devonport,  107. 

Devonshire,  an  English  county,  106. 

Dewsbury,  91. 

Dhawalagiri,  Mount,  389. 

Diamante,  a  river  of  South  America,  816. 

Diamond,  Cape,  730. 

Diarbekir,  a  town  and  pashalick  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, 469 ;  its  recent  decline,  470. 

Dibbie,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa,  651. 

Diego  Garcia,  an  islp.nd  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  582. 

Diego  Ramirez  Islands,  710. 

Dieppe,  176. 

Diest,  193. 

Dietz,  260. 

Dieze,  river,  205. 

Digne,  183. 

Dijon,  184. 

Dillingen,  252. 

Dinant,  196. 

Dingle,  town  and  bay,  129,  136. 

Dingwall,  128. 

Dinkelsbuhl,  251. 

Dirk  Hertog  Island,  844. 

Disentis,  218. 

Diu,  571,  574. 

Divis,  an  Irish  mountain,  129. 

Dixcove,  a  port  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Dixmude,  196. 

Dizfool,  535  ;  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Susa, 
536. 

Dnieper,  river,  53,  287. 

Dniester,  river,  53,  287. 

Dobrudscha,  a  tract  of  country 
lower  Danube,  312. 

Dokkum,  206. 
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Dole,  a  French  town,  185. 

DolgeUy,  160. 

Dollar,  124. 

Dollart,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  201. 

Dolti,  685. 

Dominica,  island,  796. 

Dominican  Republic,  the,  794. 

Dommel,  river,  205. 

Don,  a  river  of  England,  78. 

Don,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  53,  287. 

Don,  a  river  of  Scotland,  116,  125. 

Donaldsonville,  764. 

Donaghadee,  134. 

Donaueschingen,  254. 

Donauwerth,  252. 

Doncaster,  91. 

Donegal,   an   Irish  county :  its  mountains,  129  ; 

topography,  134. 
Donetz,  river,  53. 
Dongola  (New  and  Old).  G79. 
Donnersberg,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  250. 
Doon,  a  Scotch  river,  116,  122. 
Doongerpore,  575. 

Dooraunees,  a  people  of  Afghanistan,  545. 
Dooshak,  or  Jelalabad,  549. 
Dora,  an  Italian  river,  337  (note). 
Dorchester,  106. 
Dordogne,  a  French  river   and  department,  169, 

174. 
Dorking,  104. 

Dornoch,  a  firth  and  county  of  Scotland,  128. 
Dorpat,  291. 

Dorsetshire,  an  English  county,  106. 
Dort,  or  Dortrecht,  204. 
Douay,  176. 
Doubs,  a  river  and  department  of  France,  169, 

174,  185. 
Douglas  (I.  of  Man),  110,  160. 
Douglas,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde,  117. 
Doune,  124. 
Douro,  river,  54,  356;  district  of  the  Alto-Douro, 

378  ;  the  vine-culture,  381. 
Dove,  an  English  river,  78,  92. 
Dover,  an  English  seaport,  104. 
Dover,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  753. 
Doveran,  river,  116,  125. 

Dovre-field  (a  part  of  the  Norwegian  mountain- 
system),  49,  276. 
Down,  an  Irish  county,  132. 
Downpatrick,  134. 
Downs,  the,  104. 
Draguinan,  183. 

Draken-berg,  or  Kathlamba  Mountains,  696. 
Drammen,  280. 

Drave,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  53,  222. 
Drei-herrn  Spitz,  the,  46. 

Drenthe,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  206. 
Dresden,  the  chief  city  of  Saxony,  255. 
Drin,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  307. 
Drochobicz,  229. 
Drogheda,  133. 
Droitwich,  95. 

Drome,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 
Drontheim,  282. 

Druses,  the,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  463. 
Dublin,  a  city  and  county  of  Ireland,  132. 
Dubuque,  762. 
Duckenneld,  90. 
Duddon,  river,  88. 
Dudley,  95. 
Duisburg,  242. 

Dumbarton,  a  Scotch  town  and  county,  126. 
Dumblane,  124. 

Dumfries,  a  Scotch  town  and  county,  121. 
Dunbar,  120. 

Duncansby  Head,  112,  128. 
Dundalk,  133. 
Dundee,  125. 
Dundrum  Bay,  129. 
Dunedin,  a  town  in  New  Zealand,  859. 
Dunfermline,  124. 
Dungannon,  134. 
Dungarvan,  136,  160. 
Dunkeld,  160. 
Dunkery  Beacon,  73. 


Dunkirk,  a  seaport  of  France.  176, 

Dunmore  Head,  128. 

Dunnet  Head,  112. 

Dunoon,  127. 

Dunse,  120. 

Dunstable,  98. 

Dun  vegan,  742. 

Durance  river,  169,  183. 

Durango,  a  town  and  State  of  the>  Mexican  Con- 
federation, 779. 

Durazzo,  311. 

D'Urban,  696. 

Durham,  a  city  and  county  of  England,  83. 

Durren,  242. 

Durrenstein,  225. 

Dursley,  101. 

D'Urvi'lle  Island,  855. 

Dusky  Bay,  855. 

Dusseldorf,  242. 

Dvina  (northern),  a  river  flowing  into  the  White 
Sea,  53,  287  ;  the  harbour  of  Archangel,  294. 

Dvina  (southern),  a  river  flowing  into  the  Baltic 
Sea,  54,  287. 

Dyaks,  a  people  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
643. 

Dyle,  river,  193,  194. 


Eamont,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Eden,  89. 

Earn,  a  Scotch  lake  and  river,  116,  117. 

Earlston,  120. 

Earth,  the:  its  form  and  magnitude,  18;  polar 
compression,  19;  relative  distribution  of  land  and 
water  in  either  zone,  20.  Changes  in  the  aspect 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ibid. ;  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion,  21 ;  its  annual  revolution,  22.  The 
planets,  ibid.  ;  the  Copernican  system  of  astro- 
nomy, 23. 

East  Dereham,  160. 

East  Indian  Archipelago  :  its  extent,  393  ; 
variety  and  richness  of  natural  produce,  395, 

•  396.  Population,  642 ;  their  social  characteris- 
tics and  industrial  pursuits,  643  ;  description  of 
the  different  islands,  643-646. 

East  Main,  a  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
742. 

East  Betford,  1G5. 

Eastbourne,  160. 

Easter  Island,  865. 

Easton,  753. 

Ebersdorf,  257. 

Eboe  (or  Ibou),  a  native  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  688. 

Ebro,  a  Spanish  river,  55,  356. 

Ebsambool-  its  magnificent  temple,  679. 

Ebwy  (or  Ebbw),  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Usk, 
100. 

Ecija,  368. 

Ecuador,  a  republic  of  South  America:  area 
and  population,  802 ;  natural  features,  produc- 
tions, and  topography,  803. 

Eddystone,  107. 

Eden,  an  English  river,  88,  89. 

Eden,  a  Scotch  river,  116,  124. 

Edfou,  675. 

Edgeworthstown,  133. 

Edinburgh,  a  city  and  county  of  Scotland,  119, 
120. 

Ee,  river,  206. 

Eem,  river,  206. 

Eger,  town  and  river,  228. 

Egeri,  lake  of,  215. 

Egga,  685. 

Egina  (or  iEgina),  an  island  of  Greece,  322. 

Egmont,  a  mountain  in  New  Zealand,  855,  859. 

Egripo  (or  Negropont),  326. 

Egypt,  a  country  of  Africa:  its  extent  and  na- 
tural features,  670 ;  annual  rise  of  the  Nile, 
671  ;  climate,  ibid.  ;  topography  and  anti- 
quities, 671—675;  the  adjoining  deserts,  675, 
676.  Population  of  Egypt — their  political  and 
social  condition,  commerce,  religion,  &c,  676, 
677. 


Ehen,  an  English  river,  88. 


Ehrenbreitstein,  a  fortress  on  the  Rhine,  242. 

Eichstadt,  251. 

Eig,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Eildon  Hills,  121. 

Eimeo,  island,  865. 

Einsiedeln,  a  famous  convent  in  Switzerland, 
214. 

Eisenach,  256. 

Eisenberg,  257. 

Eisenerz,  227. 

Eislebon,  240. 

Ekhmim,  675. 

Eknas,  291. 

Ekron  (now  Akir),  a  village  in  Palestine,  441. 

El-Ahsa  (or  Lahsa),  a  province  of  Arabia,  517. 

El-Bellal,  679. 

El-Bekrauwiyah,  the  ancient  city  of  Meroe,  679. 

El- Dorado,  a  fabulous  region  of  South  America, 
801. 

El-gib  (or  El-geeb),  a  ruined  village  of  Syria,  the 
ancient  Gibeon,  414,  442. 

El-gish,  the  ancient  Ghckala,  450. 

El-He.iaz,  the  "Holy  Land"  of  the  Moslem, 
504  ;  its  political  condition,  514. 

El-Huleb,  lake  of,  451. 

El-Jemm,  the  ancient  Tusdra,  669. 

El-Katif,  517. 

El-Kharjeh,  676. 

El-Khulil,  the  ancient  Hebron,  441. 

El-Kossayr,  674.     ' 

El-Lubban,  the  "  Lebonah  "  of  Scripture,  442. 

El-Mejdel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  445. 

El-Mina,  690. 

El-Obeid,  679. 

El-Shehr,  a  district  of  Arabia,  516. 

Elba,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  Tuscany,  56,  343  ;  its  iron-mines,  333. 

Elbe,  a  river  of  Germany,  54,  223. 

Elberfeld,  242. 

Elbeuf,  176. 

Elbing,  241. 

El-burz,  a  mountain- peak,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Caucasus,  51. 

Elche,  365. 

Ele,  or  Goulja,  619. 

Elephanta,  island  and  cave  of,  567. 

Elephantine,  island  of,  675. 

Elephants  (or  Oliphants)  river,  693. 

Eleuthera,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  797. 

Elgin,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  126. 

Elisavetpol,  or  Ganja,  627. 

Elizabethtown,  752. 

Ellen,  an  English  river,  88. 

Ellichpoor,  572. 

Ellwangen,  253. 

Ellora,  caves  of,  572. 

Elphin,  135. 

Elsfleth,  262. 

Elsinore,  268. 

Eltville,  260. 

Elvas,  a  Portuguese  town  and  fortress,  378  ;  its 
military  strength,  379. 

Elwund,  mountains  of,  526. 

Ely,  an  English  cathedral  city,  102. 

Ely,  Isle  of,  86,  102. 

Embrun,  183. 

Em  den,  a  seaport  of  Germany,  262. 
j  Emmerich,  242. 
i  Ems,  river,  261. 

Enara,  a  lake  in  European  Russia,  55. 

En  area,  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  681. 

Encounter  Bay,  824.  846. 

Enderby's  Land,  871. 

Enghadine,  the,  211,  218. 

England  and  Wales:  area,  surrounding  seas, 
and  coast-line,  70  ;  surface  of  land— high 
grounds,  71 — 74  ;  plains  and  valleys,  74,  75. 
The  Welsh  mountains,  75,  76.  Rivers,  77,  78  ; 
lakes,  78,  79.  Geob  gical  formations,  80;  coal- 
fields, 81  ;  iron  and  other  metallic  ores,  52;  min- 
eral springs,  83.  Climate,  83,  84.  Forests,  85. 
Divisions  and  topography,  85 — 111.  Religious 
denominations,  145—155.  See  also  British 
Islands. 

English  Harbour  (West  Indies),  796. 


English  River  (Churchill,  or  Missinippi),  709. 

Enkhuizen,  a  maritime  town  in  North  Holland 
(Netherlands),  208. 

Ennerdalc,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Ennis,  135. 

Enniscorthy,  134. 

Enniskillen,  134. 

Enns,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  226. 

Enos,  309. 

Entrf.  Douro-e-Minho,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
378;  its  vine-culture,  382. 

Entiir  Rios,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, 817. 

Enzeli,  530. 

Eoua,  (or  Eoa),  island,  86o. 

Eperies,  231. 

Ephesus,  ruins  of,  478. 

Epinal,  185. 

Epsom,  83,  161. 

Epvnt  Hill,  76. 

Erebus,  Mount,  871. 

Erekli,  the  ancient  Heraelea  Pontica,  481. 

Eiewash,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  78,  92. 

Erfurt,  240. 

Ergheu  (or  Tarim),  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  392. 

Ericht,  a  Scotch  lake,  117. 

Erie,  Lake,  745. 

Erivan,  628. 

Erlangen,  251. 

Erlau,  231. 

Erme,  an  English  river,  106. 

Erne,  an  Irish  lough  and  river,  131. 

Erornango,  /aland,  868. 

Er-Ram,  the  "  Ramah  "  of  Scripture,  442. 

Erz-gebirge,  a  mountain-range  of  Central  Europe, 
223,  255. 

Erzeroom,  a  town  and  pashalicof  Turkey  in  Asia, 
— its  extraordinary  climate,  469. 

Escondido  River,  788. 

Escurial,  the,  a  royal  residence  of  Spain,  358. 

Esdraelon,  plain  of,  442,  450. 

Esk,  an  English  river  (Cumberland"),  88. 

Esk,  an  English  river  (Yorkshire),  90. 

Esk,  a  Scotch  river,  partly  within  the  English 
border,  88,  121. 

Esk  river  (Edinburghshire),  119,  120. 

Esk  (North  and  South)  rivers,  Forfarshire,  116, 
123. 

Esk  (North  and  South)  rivers,  Tasmania,  848. 

Eskdale,  a  district  of  Scotland,  113,  119. 

Eski-hissar,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  478. 

Eski-Sagra,  310. 

Eski-Stamboul,  480. 

Esneh,  675. 

Espiritu  Santo  (or  Victoria),  808. 

Espiritu  Santo,  island,  868. 

Esquimaux,  a  people  of  North  America,  718,  871. 

Essequibo,  river,  714,  805. 

Essex,  an  English  county,  103. 

Essling,  225. 

Essouan,  see  Assouan. 

Este.  335 . 

Esthonia,  a  province  of  European  Russia,  288, 
291. 

Esthwaite,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Estremadura,  a  province  of  Portugal,  376. 

Estremadura,  aprovinceof  Spain,  369  ;  its  in- 
habitants, 370. 

Estremoz,  379. 

Eszek,  232. 

Etchmiadzin,  628. 

Etive,  loch,  112. 

Etna,  Mount,  348. 

Eton,  95. 

Ettrick,  a  Scotch  river,  116. 

Ettrick  Forest,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Ettrick  Pen,  a  Scotch  mountain,  113. 

Eubcea  (or  Negropont),  a  Greek  island,  322,  326. 

Eupatoria  (or  Kozlov),  a  seaport  in  the  Crimea, 
298. 

Eupen,  242. 

Euphrates,  river,  33,  392.  Plain  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  470;  its  ancient  fertility, 
474.     Course  of  the  river  below  Basra,  476. 

Eure,  a  French  department,  174. 
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Eure  et  Loire,  a  French  department,  174. 

Euripus,  channel  of,  56. 

Europe,  a  great  division  of  the  globe:  its  supe- 
rior importance  to  other  regions,  42;  extent 
and  surface — boundaries  and  coast-line,  43; 
great  plain,  inclusive  of  the  steppes,  44  ;  moun- 
tains, 45—51 ;  rivers,  51—55;  lakes,  55  ;  islands, 
55,  56.  Climate,  55—59.  Natural  productions 
— minerals,  59;  botany,  59— 61 ;  zoology,  61— 64. 
People  of  Europe,  languages,  &c,  64—67 ;  na- 
tional divisions,  68—385;  Table  of  European 
States,  386. 

Eutin,  262. 

Evenlode,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  95. 

Evesham,  94,  95. 

Evora,  378. 

Evreux,  176. 

Ewe,  a  Scotch  lake  and  river,  112,  117. 

Exe,  an  English  river  (Devonshire),  77,  106. 

Exe,  a  small  stream  in  Hampshire,  105. 

Exeter,  107. 

Exmoor,  a  high  tract  in  the  west  of  England, 

Exmouth,  107. 

Exuma  (Great),  island,  797. 

Eyder,  river,  267. 

Eye,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Welland,  99. 

Eye,  river  (Scotland),  120. 

Eyemouth,  120. 

Eyre  Land,  840. 

Ez-Zib,  the  "  Achzib  "  of  Scripture,  463. 


Fachingen,  260. 

Fadievsk,  island,  393. 

Faioum,  valley  of,  670,  674. 

Fair  Island,  116. 

Fairweather,  Mount,  707. 

Fal,  an  English  river,  107. 

Falkirk,  123. 

Falkland,  124. 

Falkland  Islands,  820. 

Fall  River,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  750. 

Falmouth,  an  English  seaport,  107. 

Falmouth  (Jamaica),  794. 

False  Bay,  693. 

Falster,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  56, 
267. 

Famagousta,  487. 

Famieh,  a  Syrian  village,  459. 

Farn  (or  Fern)  Islands,  88. 

Farnham,  104. 

Faro,  a  Portuguese  town,  the  capital  of  Algarve, 
379. 

Faro,  a  river  of  interior  Africa,  685. 

Faroe  Islands,  269. 

Fars,  a  province  of  Persia,  536  ;  its  luxuriance  of 
natural  produce,  537  ;  warlike  habits  of  its  in- 
habitants, ibid. 

Fatsisio,  island,  639. 

Fattatenda,  639. 

Faversham,  161. 

Fayal,  island,  385. 

Fayetteville  (Tennessee,  U.  S.),  762. 

Fayetteville  (North  Carolina,  U.  S.),  75G. 

Fazoklo,  a  province  of  Nubia,  680. 

Fe'camp,  176. 

Feejee  Islands,  867. 

Felletahs  (or  Foulahs),  a  people  of  Central  Africa, 
683. 

Femern,  a  Danish  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  56. 

Fen  District  (of  England),  the,  75. 

Fkrghaivagh  (or  Kokaun),  a  division  of  Turk- 
estan, 625. 

Fergus,  river,  135. 

Fermanagh,  an  Irish  county,  132. 

Fermoy,  136. 

Fernando  Po,  island,  699. 

Ferozepore,  566. 

Ferozeshah,  566. 

Ferrara,  344. 

Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  370. 

Ferrol,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  362. 

Fersala  (or  Satalge),  the  ancient  Pharsalus,  311. 


Fetlar,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Fez,  a  city  of  Morocco,  666. 

Fezzan,  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  649,  681. 

Fife,  a  Scotch  county,  124. 

Filibi  (or  Philippopoli),  310. 

Findhorn,  a  Scotch  river  and  seaport,  116,  126. 

Finistere,  a  French  department,  174. 

Finisterre,  Cape,  355. 

Finland,  a  province  of  Russia,  291. 

Finnan,  125. 

Finster-aar-horn,  a  summit  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
46,  215. 

Fiume,  232. 

Fiumicino,  344. 

Flanders  (East  and  Wkst),  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium, 195 ;  their  agriculture,  198. 

Flanders,  a  former  province  of  France,  176. 

Fleetwood,  90. 

Flensborg,  269. 

Fleurus,  196. 

Flint,  a  Welsh  town  and  county,  108. 

Flint,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  757. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  342. 

Flores,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  385. 

Florida,  one  of  the  United  States,  757. 

Flushing  (or  Vlissingen),  205. 

Foggia,  348. 

Fogo,  island,  698. 

Foix,  a  town  and  province  of  France,  181. 

Foxien,  a  province  of  China,  a  great  seat  of  the 
tea-culture,  598,  600. 

Folkestone,  104. 

Fontainebleau,  175. 

Fontenoy,  196. 

Forcheim,  251. 

Forester's  Peninsula,  852. 

Forez,  mountains  of,  48,  168. 

Forfar,  a  Scotch  town  and  county,  125. 

Formentera,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  369. 

Formosa,  island,  393,  601. 

Formosa,  Cape,  618. 

Forres,  126. 

Fort  au  Liard,  742. 

Fort  Dauphin,  701. 

Fort  Gibson,  765. 

Fort  Good  Hope,  742. 

Fort  James,  689. 

Fort  Macpherson,  742. 

Fort  Norman,  742. 

Fort  Royal,  798. 

Fort  St.  Louis,  690. 

Fort  Simpson,  742. 

Fort  Victoria,  743. 

Fort  York,  742. 

Fortaventura,  island,  370. 

Forth,  a  Scotch  river  and  firth,  112,  117  ;  its 
windings  below  Stirling,  123. 

Fortune  Bay,  739. 

1-ouladoo,  687.' 

Foulahs  (or  Fellatahs),  a  people  of  Central  Africa, 
683. 

Foulahs,  a  people  of  Western  Africa,  687. 

Foule  Point,  701. 

Fouta-Jalo,  687. 

Fouta-Toro,  687. 

Foveaux  Strait,  854,  855. 

Fowey,  an  English  river  and  seaport,  107,  161. 

Foyle,  an  Irish  lough  and  river,  129,  130. 

France,  a  country  of  Europe  :  situation,  bound- 
aries, and  extent,  1C8  ;  surface,  general  mono- 
tony of,  168,  169;  rivers,  169  ;  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, 169,  170  ;  the  mistral,  171  ;  forests  and 
their  abundance  of  animal  life,  171,  172;  mi- 
nerals, 172.  Divisions— table  of  French  pro- 
vinces and  departments,  173,  174;  topography, 
174  —  185;  population,  185;  agriculture  —  the 
vine-culture,  186,  187  ;  fisheries,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  188;  inland  communication, 
189 ;  government,  judicial  institutions,  &c, 
ibid. ;  religion  and  education,  190 ;  the  law  of 
succession  to  property,  ibid. ;  army  and  navy, 
colonies,  191. 

Franche  Comte,  a  former  province  of  France, 
185. 

Franeker,  206. 
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Frank  Mountain,  the,  138. 

Frankenhausen,  257. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  a  free  city  of  Germany, 
264. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  239. 

Frankfort  (United  States),  761. 

Fra  cati,  344. 

Fraser,  river,  700,  742. 

Fraserburgh,  125. 

Fraucnfeld,  213. 

Frederick,  754. 

Frederickshafen,  253. 

Frederichstal,  871. 

Fredericksburg,  755. 

Frederickstadt,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  280. 

Frederickstadt,  a  town  in  the  West  Indies,  799. 

Fredericksvorn,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  280. 

Frederickton,  736. 

Frederiksborg,  a  Danish  town,  268. 

Freemantle,  843. 

Freetown,  689. 

Freiburg,  a  town  in  Saxony,  255. 

Freising,  250. 

Fremont's  Peak,  706. 

Freuenstadt,  353. 

Freyburg,  a  town  in  Baden,  254. 

Fribourg,  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  216. 

Friedberg,  241. 

Friendly  Islands,  866. 

Friest.and,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  206. 

Frio,  Cape,   648. 

Frome,  town  and  river  (Somersetshire),  101. 

Frome,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye  (Hereford- 
shire), 100. 

Frome,  or  Froom,  river  (Dorsetshire),  77,  106. 

Frome  (North),  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Bristol 
Avon,   Gloucestershire,  101. 

Froward,  Cape,  703. 

Fucino,  an  Italian  lake  (now  in  process  of  drain- 
age), 331. 

Fuencebadon,  a  mountain-pass  of  Spain,  362. 

Fuh-chow,  a  free  port  of  China,  601. 

Fulda,  a  town  and  river  of  Germany,  248,  258. 

Funchal,  698. 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  705. 

Funen,  a  Danish  island,  56,  267. 

Funfkirchen,  or  Pecs,  230. 

Fumes,  196. 

Fumes-,  a  district  of  Lancashire,  89,  90. 

Furrah-rood,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  543. 

Furth,  251. 

Fyne,  loch,  1 12,  127. 

Fyzabad,  a  town  in  India,  575. 

Fyzabad,  or  Budukshan  (Turkestan),  624. 


Gaboon  river,  688. 

Gaeta,  347. 

Gainsborough,  102. 

Gala,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  117,  121. 

Galapagos  Islands,  715,  803. 

Galashiels,  121. 

Galatz,  313. 

Galena,  759. 

Galicia,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  229. 

Galicia,  a  province  of  Spain  —  its  romantic 
scenery,  362  ;  population,  370  ;  their  industrial 
pursuits,  372. 

Galilee,  an  ancient  division  of  Palestine,  449; 
:ts  present  aspect,  450. 
le  o 
alle),  581. 

Gallipoli,  309. 

Galloway,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Galty  Mountains,  130. 

Galveston,  town  and  bay,  765,  766. 

Galway,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  135. 

Gambia,  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  651 ;  British  set- 
tlements on  the,  689  ;  attractions  of  a  voyage  up 
its  stream,  ibid. 

Gambier  Inlands,  865. 

Ganges,  river,  392. 

Ganja,  or  Elisavetpol,  627. 

Gap,  a  French  town,  183. 


Gard,  a  French  department,  174. 

Garda,  an  Italian  lake,  55,  331. 

Gardokh,  or  Gartope,  622. 

Gare  Loch,  12C. 

Gariep  (or  Orange),  a  river  of  Southern    Africa, 

651,  697. 
Garmouth,  126. 
Garonne,  river,  54,  169 ;  the  vine-culture  in    its 

lower  valley,  179. 
Garonne  (Haute),  a  French  department,  174. 
Garstang,  90. 

Gartope,  or  Gardokh,  622. 
Garrow,  an  Irish  river,  135. 
Gascony,   a  province   of  France,   179,    natural 

features  of  its  coast-region— the    shepherds  of 

the  Landes,  180;  towns,  181. 
Gaspe',  Cape,  727. 
Gateshead,  88. 
Gave,  river,  181. 

Gauritz,  a  river  of  Southern  Africa,  651,  693. 
Gawler,  842. 
Gawler  Range,  841. 
Gaya,  563. 

Gaza,  a  town  in  Syria,  441. 
Gcelong,  839. 
Gefle,  279. 
Geilnau,  260. 
Gelnhausen,  259. 
Gemmi,  pass  of  the,  215. 
Genappe,  a  village  of  Belgium  (between  Waterloo 

and  Quatre  Bras),  193. 
Geneva,  a  city  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  216, 


Gennessee  river,  752. 

Genoa,  a  maritime  city  of  Italy— beauty  of  its 
site  and  aspect— narrowness  of  the  streets— re- 
flections on  its  historic  fame,  338,  339. 

Geographe  Bay,  843. 

Geography — value  of  the  study— its  importance 
to  readers  of  every  class  —  the  particular  sub- 
jects which  it  embraces,  1,  2.  Outline  of  the 
History  of  Geography:  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
2,  3:  in  classical  antiquity — Herodotus,  3;  Era- 
tosthenes, Mela,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  4 :  the  mediae- 
val period— the  Crusades— Marco  Polo,  5;  use 
of  maps,  ibid. ;  scientific  form  of  geography  in 
modern  times,  and  accuracy  of  required  de- 
tail, 6. 

George,  lake,  751 ;  ruined  forts  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, 752. 

George  Town  (Ascension  Island),  699. 

George  Town  (Tasmania),  852. 

Georgetown  (British  Guiana),  805. 

Georgetown  (Penang  I.,  East  Indies),  595. 

Georgetown  (Columbia  District,  United  States), 
754. 

Georgetown  (South  Carolina,  United  States),  756. 

Georgia,  a  country  of  Asiatic  Russia,  627. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States,  756. 

Georgia,  gulf  of,  743. 

Georgia  Island,  715. 

Georgievsk,  300. 

Gera,  257. 

Gergovia,  site  of,  184. 

German  Ocean,  68,  70. 

Germany,  a  country  of  Central  Europe  :  its  ex- 
tent, natural  features,  and  productions,  247 ;  po- 
litical divisions,  249—264  ;  industrial  conditions 
265  ;  the  Germanic  Confederation,  266 ;  religion 
and  education,  ibid. 

Gerona,  364. 

Gers,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Geysers,  the,  274. 

Ghadamis,  oasis  of,  682. 

Ghat,  oasis  of,  682. 

Ghauts,  the,  390. 

Ghent,  a  city  of  Belgium,  195. 

Ghizeh,  673 ;  the  ride  thence  to  the  Pyramids,  674. 

Ghiznee,  a  city  of  Afghanistan:  its  extremes  of 
climate,  543. 

Ghoorka,  see  Gorkha. 

Giants'  Causeway,  the,  129. 

Gibraltar,  rock  and  fortress  of,  374. 
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Gibraltar,  Strait  of:  its  attractions  to  the  voyager 

— the  scenery  upon  either  side,  369. 
Giessen,  a  town  in  Hessen-Darmstadt,  266. 
Giion,  a  Spanish  seaport,  363. 
Gila,  river,  707,  746. 
Gila un,  a  province  of  Persia,  530. 
Gilbert  Islands,  864. 
Gill,  lough,  135. 

Gilolo,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  645. 
Gipps's  Land,  837,  838. 
Girgeh,  675. 
Girgenti,   the  ancient    Agrigentum,   a  town   in 

Sicily,  348. 
Gironde,  a  French  department,  174. 
Girvan,  122. 
Gladova,  a  town  in  European  Turkey,  on  the  south 

bank  of  the  Danube,  52 ;  the   transit  thither 

from  Orsova,  234  {note). 
Glamorgan,  a  Welsh  county,  86,  108, 
Glarus,  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  213. 
Glasgow,  122 
Glastonbury,  161. 
Glatz,  240. 

Glen,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Welland,  102. 
Glencoe,  127. 
Glenelg,  841. 
Glenelg,  river,  838. 

Glenmore,  a  valley  in  Scotland,  114, 127. 
Glogau,  240. 

Glommen,  a  river  of  Norway,  277. 
Glossop,  90. 

Gloucester,  an  English  city  and  county,  100, 101. 
Gluckstadt,  269. 
Gmundau,  226. 
Gnesen,  241. 
Goa,  a  Portuguese  town  and  territory  on   the 

Malabar  coast    of  India:    description    of,  by 

Lieut.  Burton,  571,  572. 
Goalpara,  593. 
Godalming,  104. 
Gobi  (or  Shamo),  a  desert  region  of  Central  Asia, 

389  ;  its  vast  extent,  614  ;  general  dreariness  of 

its  aspect,  618. 
Godavery,  a  river  of  India,  392,  556. 
Goderich,  734. 
Godhaab,  871. 
Goeree,  island,  202. 
Goes,  or  Tergoes,  205 
Gogra,  a  river  of  India,  392. 
Golconda,  a  district  and  fortress  of  Central  India, 

formerly  noted  for  its  diamond-mines,  556,  572. 
Gor.D  Coast,   the,  688;    British   possessions  on, 

689. 
Golek  Boghaz,  a  mountain-pass  in  Asia  Minor, 

4S5,  486. 
Goliad,  766. 
Gombroon,  541. 
Gomera,  island,  370. 
Gonaives,  794. 
Gondar,  6S1. 
Good   Hope  (Cape  of),  the   "Stormy   Cape"  of 

Bartholomew  Diaz,  its  discoverer,  648, 
Goole,  an  English  port,  161. 
Goomtee,  river,  575. 
Goree,  690. 
Gori,  627. 

Goritz,  or  Gorz,  228. 
Gorkha,  577. 
Gorlitz,  240. 

Gortope,  or  Gardokh,  622. 
Goslar,  262. 
Gosport,  106. 
Gota,  river,  277,  279. 
Goteborg  (or  Gottenburg),  279. 
Gotha,  256. 

Gothland,  a  division  of  Sweden,  278. 
Gothland,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 

Sweden,  56,  279. 
Gottenburg,  a  commercial  town  in  Sweden,  279. 
Gottingen,  261. 
Gouda.  a  town  in  the  Netherlands  (province  of 

South  Holland),  204. 
Goukcha  (or  Sevan),  a  lake  in  Russian  Armenia, 

393,  627. 
Goulburn,  837. 


Goulburn,  river  (New  South  Wales),  835. 

Goulburn,  river  (Victoria),  838. 

Gouldja,  or  Ele,  619. 

Gourock,  123. 

Gowhatti,  593. 

Gowrie,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Goyaz,  a  province  of  Brazil,  806. 

Goyt,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  78. 

Gozo,  an  island  of  the  Maltese  group,  354. 

Gracias-a-Dios,  a  cape  of  Central  America,  70? 

Graciosa,  island,  385. 

Gradisca,  228. 

Graham  Land,  871. 

Graham's  Town,  694. 

G  rain  Coast,  the,  688  (note). 

Grampian  Mountains  (Scotland),  114. 

Grampians,  the  (Australia),  838. 

Gran  Chaco,  a  desert  of  South  America,  712. 

Granada,  a  city  of  Spain:  its  Moorish  remains — 
the  Alhambra,  368. 

Granada,  a  city  of  Central  America,  786. 

G '.{.an ada,  New,  a  country  of  South  America, 
801. 

Grand  Bassam,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  688. 

Grand  Canary,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  370. 

Grand  Charteuse,  convent,  183. 

Grand  Kouren,  a  famous  convent  in  Mongolia,  61 

Grand  Lahou,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  688. 

Grand  Port  (or  Mahe'bourg,  702. 

Grande  del  Norte,  Rio,  745. 

Grande  do  Belmonte,  river,  714. 

Grande  do  Sul,  river,  714. 

Grande-terre  (island  of  Guadaloupe),  798. 

Grangemouth,  123. 

Granta  (or  Cam),  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Great 
Ouse,  102. 

Granton,  120. 

Grassmere,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Gratz,  the  chief  city  of  Styria,  227. 

Graudenz,  241. 

Gravesend,  103. 

Great  Basin,  the,  707. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  710. 

Great  Belt,  270. 

Great  Britain,  see  British  Islands. 

Great  Desert  (of  Africa),  see  Sahara. 

Great  Fish  River  (South  Africa),  693. 

Great  Fish  River  (Thleewecho,  or  Back's  River), 
709,  725. 

Great  Karroo,  a  desert  region  of  South  Africa,  64 
its  abundance  of  animal  life,  693,  694. 

Great  Kei  River,  694. 

Great  Malvern,  83,  163. 

Great  Marlow,  95. 

Great  Novgorod,  a  decayed  city  of  Russia,  293. 

Great  Oasis,  the,  649,  676. 

Great  St.  Bernard,  pass  and  hospice  of  the,  46, 
211,  217. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  710,  769. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  710. 

Grecian  Archipelago,  the,  56,  325,  326. 

Greece,  a  country  of  Southern  Europe:  its  na- 
tural features  and  climate,  322  ;  productions, 
323  ;  topography,  323—326  ;  political  condition, 
326,  327  ;  low  moral  standing  of  the  Greek  race, 
328,  329  ;  external  beauty  of  the  country,  329. 

Green  Bay,  760. 

Green  Mountain  (Ascension  I.),  699. 

Green  Mountains  (United  States),  744,  749. 

Green  Pond,  a  town  in  Tasmania,  852. 

Gheenland,  its  vast,  extent  and  desert  coasts, 
714,  871 ;  discovery  by  the  Northmen,  719. 

Greenlaw,  120. 

Greenock,  123. 

Greenville,  762. 

Greenwich,  98. 

Greifswalde,  a  town  in  Prussia  (province  of  Po- 
merania),  the  seat  of  a  university,  266. 

Greitz,  257. 

Grenada,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  795. 

Grennah,  the  ancient  Cyrene,  659. 

Grenoble,  183. 

Greta,  river  (Cumberland),  88. 

Grey,  river  (or  Mawera),  856. 

Grey  Town  (or  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  788. 
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Grimes  Dyke,  an  ancient  Roman  work,  123. 

Grimsby,  102. 

Grimsel,  pass  of  the,  215. 

Grindelwald,  the,  216. 

Griquas,  a  people  of  Southern  Africa,  656,  694. 

Grisons,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  217. 

Grodno,  a  town  and  province  of  European  Russia 

294,  295. 
Groningen,  a  town  and  province  of  the  Nether 

lands,  207. 
Gross  Glockner,  the,  46. 
Gross  Wardein  (or  Nagy-Varad),  231. 
Gruneberg,  240. 
Guabanaqoa,  792. 

Guadalaxara,  a  city  of  Mexico,  779. 
Guadalaxara,  a  city  of  Spain,  359. 
Guadalcanal,  369. 
Guadalcanar,  island,  870. 
Guadalete,  a  Spanish  river,  307. 
Guadaloupe,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  798. 
Guadalquivir,  a  Spanish  river,  54,  356,  366. 
Guadarama,   a    mountain-range  of    Spain— its 

romantic  traditions,  359. 
Guadiana,  a  river  of  Spain,  54,  356. 
Guahan,  island,  864,  865. 
Gualata,  682. 

Guamanga  (or  Huamanga),  812. 
Guanahani   (or   San   Salvador),   island:   its   dis- 
covery by  Columbus,  720,  797. 
Guanaxuato,  a  town  and  State  of  the   Mexican 

Confederation,  777,  779. 
Guapore,  river,  714. 
Guarapari,  808. 

Guardafui,  an  African  headland,  647. 
Guatavita,  lake  of,  801. 

Guatemala,  a  country  of   Central   America: 
situation  and  extent,  785;   topography,  786;  its 
ruined  cities,  ibid. 
Guatemala    (New    and    Old),  cities    of   Central 

America,  786. 
Guaviari,  river,  713. 
Guayaquil,  town  and  gulf,  803. 
Guaymas,  779. 
Guben,  239. 
Guelderxand,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 

206. 
Guelph,  734. 
Gueret,  178. 

Guernsey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  110. 
Guerrero,  a  province  of  Mexico,  777. 
Guiana,  a  country  of  South  America  :  its  variety 
of  insect-life,  718  ;  extent,  climate,  and  natural 
produce,  804. 
Guiana,  British,  805. 
Guiana,  Dutch,  804. 
Guiana,  French,  804. 
Guiana,  Mountains  of,  712. 
Guicowar  (a  native  Indian  prince),  dominions  of 

the,  574. 
Guienne,  a  French  province,  178,  179. 
Guildford,  an  English  town,  104. 
Guildford  (Western  Australia),  843. 
Guinea,  a  region  of  Western  Africa,  688. 
Guinea,  Gulf  of,  647. 
Guines,  793. 
Guingamp,  188. 

Gujerat,  a  town  in  the  Punjaub,  566. 
Gulf  Stream,  the,  32,  705. 
Gumbinnen,  a  town  in  Prussia  Proper,  241. 
Gundava,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  552. 
Gunduck,  river,  392. 

Gundwana,  a  province  of  central  India,  572. 
Gunzburg,  252. 

Gurhwae,  a  hill-district  of  India,  576. 
Gurowa,  685. 

Gustavia,  a  town  in  the  West  Indies,  799. 
Gustrow,  263. 

Guye.nnk,  a  province  of  France,  178. 
GbZERAT,  a  province  of  India:  British  portion  of, 
567;  part  of  the  Guicowar's  dominions,  573,  574. 
Gwalior,  a  town  and  territory  of  India,  573.   . 
Gwash,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Welland,  99. 


Haarlem,  a  town  in  Holland,  204. 

Haarlem   Meer,  a  former  lake  in  Holland,  now 
drained,  202  ;  its  origin,  note. 

Haddington,  a  Scotch  town  and  county,  120. 

Hadramaut,  a  province  of  Arabia,  515. 

Hagley  (or  Lickey)  Hills,  94. 

Hague,  the,  204. 

Haguenau,  185. 

Hahnsdorf,  842, 

Hainau,  a  Chinese  island,  393,  601". 

Hainault,  a  province  of  Belgium,  196. 

Hakodadi,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  639. 

Hala  Mountains,  542,  553. 

Halberstadt,  240. 

Halidon  Hill,  87. 

Halifax,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England 

Halifax,  a  seaport  in  Nova  Scotia,  737. 

Hallamshire,   a  district  in  the  West  Riding   of 
Yorkshire,  86. 

Halle  (or  Hal),  a  town  in  Belgium,  193. 

Halle,  a  Prussian  town,  240. 

Halmstadt,  279. 

Hamadan,  a  town  in  Persia,  526. 

tiaruah,  a  town  in  Svria,  459. 

Hamarrua,  6S5. 

Hamburg,  a  fre< 

Hameln,  261. 

Hami.  a  town  in  Central  Asia,  620. 

Hamilton,  a  town  in  the  Bermuda  Islands   799 

Hamilton,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  732.  ' 

Hamilton,  a  town  in  Scotland,  123. 

Hammerftst,  282. 

Hampshire,  an  English  county,  105. 

Hanau,  259. 

Hang-chow,  a  Chinese  city,  601. 

Han-keou,  a  Chinese  town,  601. 

Hanley,  92. 

Hanover,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  Germany,  261. 

Hanse  Towns,  the  representatives  of  the  Hanse- 

atic  League,  263. 
Han-yang,  601. 
Hapai,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  866. 

Hapsal,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  291. 

Haran,  470. 

Harar,  see  Harrar. 

Harburg,  262. 

Hardanger  Field,  a  part  of  the  Norwegian  moun 

tain- system,  49. 
Hardanger  Fiord,  280,  281, 
Harfleur,  176. 
Harlingen,  206. 
Harper's  Ferry,  754. 

Harrar  (or  Hurrur),  a  town  and  country  of  East- 
ern Africa,  691. 
Harris,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 
Harrisburg,  753. 

Harrowgate  (or  Harrogate),  an  English  watering- 
place,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  83,  161. 
Hart  Fell,  a  Scotch  mountain,  113. 
Hartford,  750. 
Hartlepool,  83,  88. 
Harwich,  103. 
Harz  Mountains,  49,  261. 
Harzburg,  262. 
Harzgerode,  258. 
Hasbeiya,  451. 
Haslingden,  90. 
Hasselt,  197. 

Hastings,  an  English  seaport,  104. 
Hastings,  an  Australian  river,  835. 
Hatteras,  Cape,  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  the 

United  States,  799. 
Hauraki,  Gulf  of,  855. 
Hauran,  a  district  of  Syria,  466. 
Havanna,  the  chief  city  of  Cuba,  792. 
Havel,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  288. 
Haverford  West,  a  town  in  Wales,  109. 
Havre  (or  Le  Havre  de  Grace),  176. 
Hawaii  (or  Owhyhee),  the  largest  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  864. 
Hawarden,  108. 
Hawash,  river,  680. 
Hawes  Water,  an  English  lake,  79. 
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Hawick,  121. 

Hawizah,  536. 

Hawkes  Bay,  855. 

Hawkesbury,  river  (_New  South  Wales),  824,  833; 
character  of  its  valley,  835. 

Hawkshead,  90. 

Hayes  river,  in  British  North  America,  741. 

Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  793,  794. 

Hazarehs,  a  people  of  Afghanistan,  546. 

Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  (of  Scotland),  116. 

Hebron,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine:  its  mosque, 
440  ;  modern  aspect — inhabitants,  441. 

Hebron,  a  settlement  in  Labrador,  742. 

Hechingen,  254. 

Heidelberg,  254. 

Heilbronn,  253. 

Hekla,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland,  fre- 
quency of  its  eruptions,  273,  274. 

Hekla,  a  mountain  in  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  116. 

Helder,  the,  201. 

Helensburgh,  126. 

Heligoland,  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  275. 

Hellevoetsluys,  205. 

Helmstadt,  262. 

Helmund,  river,  392,  542. 

Helsingborg,  279. 

Helsingfors,  the  chief  town  of  Finland,  291. 

Helvellyn,  an  English  mountain,  71,  89. 

Hems,  or  Horns,  a  town  in  Syria,  459. 

Henley  on  Thames,  95. 

Hensbarrow,  a  mountain  in  Cornwall,  74. 

Herault,  a  French  department,  174. 

Heraut  (or  Herat),  541,  549. 

Herculaneum,  ruins  of,  347. 

Hercynian  Mountains— so  called  from  the  ancient 
Hercynian  Forest,  49  {note). 

Hereford,  an  English  city  and  county,  100. 

Herisau,  213. 

Herm,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  110. 

Hermanstadt,  231. 

Hermon,  Mount,  390. 

Hermus,  river,  476,  478. 

Hernosand,  279. 

Hersfeld,  258. 

Hertford,  an  English  town  and  county,  98. 

Hertogenbosch,  see  Bois-le-Duc. 

Hervey  (or  Cook's)  Islands,  866. 

Herzgovina,  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 
306. 

Hesse  n-C  ass  el,  a  German  State,  258. 

Hessen-Darmstadt,  a  German  State,  259. 

Hessen-Homburc;,  a  German  State,  259. 

Heval,  a  mountain  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, 116. 

Hexham,  87. 

Highlands  (of  Scotland),  the,  114,  115. 

HiUtburghausen,  257. 

Hildesheim,261. 

Hill  States  (of  India),  the,  575. 

Hillah,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  474  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring ruins  of  Babylon,  475. 

Hillsborough  Bay,  738. 

Himalaya  Mountains,  their  extent  and  altitude, 
389 ;  physical  configuration  and  aspect — the 
Tarai,  553,  554  ;  glaciers,  555. 

Hinckley,  162. 

Hindoo  Koosh,  a  mountain- region  of  Asia,  390, 
542. 

Hindoostan,  see  India. 

Hirschberg,  a  town  in  Prussian  Silesia,  240. 

Hit,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  474. 

Hitchin,  162. 

Hoang-ho,  see  Hwang-ho. 

Hobart  Town,  851,  852. 

Hobson's  Bay,  837,  839. 

Hochkirch,  254. 

Hnrhstett,  251. 

Hoff,  251. 

Hohenlinden,  250. 

Hohenzollern,  240. 

Holderne.ss,  a  tract  in  the  East  Riding  of  Fork- 
shire,  71,  86. 

Holkar,  territory  of,   a  native  state  of  India,  573. 


Holland,  a  country  of  Western  Europe,  see 
Netherlands. 

Holland,  North,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 203. 

Holland,  South,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
204. 

Holland,  a  district  of  Lincolnshire,  86. 

Hollenthal,  a  defile  of  the  Black  Forest,  254. 

Holstein,  a  German  duchy,  subject  to  the  Dan- 
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Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarne,  88. 
Holyhead,  a  seaport  in  Wales,  108. 
Holywell,  a  town  in  Wales,  108. 
Homburg,  260. 

Horns  (or  Hems),  a  town  in  Syria,  459. 
Ho-nan,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Honduras,  a  country  of  Central  America :    its 
situation  and  extent,  785 ;  divisions  and  towns, 
786. 
Honduras  (or  Belize),  a  British  province,  788. 
Honfleur,  176. 
Hong-kong,  a  British  possession  on  the  coast  of 

China,  602. 
Honiton,  107. 
Honololu,  864. 

Hooghly,  river,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  392,  56! 
Hooker,  Mount,  706. 
Hoo-nan,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Hopedale,  742. 
Hopeless,  Mount,  840. 
Horgen,  a  Swiss  village,  213. 
Horn,  a  town  in  Germany,  261. 
Horn,   Cape,  the   southernmost  point  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,   at  the  extremity  of   the  American 
continent,    705;    discovered   and  rounded    by 
Schouten,  723. 
Horsham,  162. 
Horn  Hill  (Dorsetshire),  73. 
Horta,  385. 
Hotham,  Mount,  838. 

Hottentots,  a  people  of  South  Africa,  656. 
Houng-tsze,  a  lake  in  China,  597. 
Hou-pih,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Houssa,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  684,  685. 
Houston,  76:5. 

Hovahs,  a  people  of  Madagascar,  701. 
Howth,  village  and  hill  of,  132,  133. 
Howe,  Cape,  832,  837. 
Hoy,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 
Huahcine,  island,  865. 
Huallaga,  river,  713. 
Huamanga  (or  Guamanga),  812. 
Huddersfield,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England, 

91. 
Hudson,   river,  709 ;   its  discovery,  723 ;    beauty 
of  natural  scenery,    and  extent  of  navigation, 
751. 
Hudson's  Bay,  704. 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory:  its  immense  extent, 
741  ;   climate  and  productions,  ibid. ;  native  in- 
habitants, 742 ;    divisions  and  European  settle- 
ments, 742,  743. 
Hue',  the  chief  city  of  Annam,  588. 
Huelvas,  a  province  of  Spain,  357. 
Huesca,  a  province  of  Spain,  357. 
Hull  (or  Kingston-upon-Hull),  91. 
Hull,  river,  90. 
Humber,  river,  78. 

Hungary,  a  country  of  Europe,  subject  to  Aus- 
tria,   223,    230 ;    unwarranted  violation   of   its 
liberties  by  that  power,  235. 
Hunse,  river,  207. 

Hunter,  river  (New  South  Wales),  824,  835. 
Huntingdon,  a  town  and  county  of  England,  98. 
Huon,  river,  848. 
Hurdwar,  565. 
Huron,  Lake,  745. 
Hurrur  (or  Harrar),  a  town  and  State  of  Eastern 

Africa,  691. 
Hutt,  river,  855. 
Hwang-ho  (or  Hoang-ho),  the  "  Yellow  River" 

of  China,  391,  397. 
Hyde,  90,  162. 

Hvdera  bad,  a  territory  and  native  State  of  India, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Nizam,  561,  572. 


Hyderabad,  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  the  above, 

572. 
Hydra,  a  Greek  island  and  town,  322,  326. 
Hydrabad,  the  chief  town  of  Sinde,  568. 
Hythe,  104. 


Iahde  (or  Jahde),  a  Gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  262, 
263. 

Ianina,  a  city  and  lake  in  Albania,  307,  311. 

Ibou,  or  Eboe,  688. 

Ibrail  (or  Brailov),  313. 

Ica  (or  Putumayo),  a  river  of  South  America,  713. 

Iceland,  island  of:  its  historic  records,  271 ;  na- 
tural features  and  abundant  volcanic  fires,  273  ; 
the  geysers,  274  ;  inhabitants,  ibid.  Discovery 
of  Iceland  by  the  Northmen,  719. 

Icolmkill  (or  lona),  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Ida,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  site  of 
Troy,  479. 

Iddah,  685. 

Idle,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  78,  93. 

Idria,  227. 

Iekaterinoslavl,  a  town  and  province  of  European 
Russia,  289,  296. 

lelton,  lake,  27,  55. 

Ienikale,  see  Yeni-kaleh. 

Igbegbe,  685. 

Iglau,  229. 

Ikaterinberg,  632. 

llfracombe,  107. 

Ilitsi,  or  Khoten,  620. 

Iliyats,  a  wandering  people  of  Persia,  522—524 ; 
numbers  and  habits  of  the  Bakhiiyari  Iliyats, 
532,  533. 

Ill,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  184. 

lllawara,  a  district  of  New  South  Wales,  837. 

Illeet  Vilaine,  a  French  department,  174. 

Iller,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  250. 

Illinois,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 759. 

Illinois,  river,  745. 

Ir.LYKiA,  a  province  of  Austria,  222,  227. 

Ilmen,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  55. 

Ilmenau,  256. 

Imbro  (the  ancient  Imbros),  an  island  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, belonging  to  Turkey,  313. 

Imeritia,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  626. 

Inaccessible  Island,  700. 

Inagua  (Great),  island,  797. 

Inchcape,  or  Bell  Rock,  116. 

Inchcolm,  island,  116. 

Inchkeith,  island,  116. 

Indals,  a  river  of  Sweden,  277. 

Independence,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  761. 

India:  extensive  significance  o  the  name,  533. 
Natural  features  and  productions  of  Hindoostan 
or  India  Proper,  553—560.  Divisions  and  topo- 
graphy—1.  British  India:  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, 562—566  ;  the  Bombay  Presidency,  567, 
568  ;  the  Madras  Presidency,  568—570.  French 
possessions,  570;  Portuguese  possessions,  571. 
2.  The  Protected  States,  572— 577.  3.  Independ- 
ent States,  577.  Inhabitants,  languages,  com- 
merce, social  condition,  religion,  &c,  577—580. 
Islands  of  India:  Ceylon,  &c  ,  580—582. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  583.  See  also  An- 
nam,  Bormah,  and  Siam. 

Indian  Ot:ean,29;  its  prevailing  currents,  32; 
periodical  winds,  or  monsoons,  36 ;  their  influ- 
ence on  the  climate  of  India,  556,  557. 

Indiana,  one  of  the  United  States,  759. 

Indianopolis,  759. 

Indians  (American)  :  their  numbers,  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  and  habits,  718,719;  former 
civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  719;  territory 
set  apart  for  their  residence  by  the  United  States 
government,  767. 

Indore,  a  city  and  native  State  of  India,  573. 

Indre,  a  French  river  and  department.  169,  174. 

Indre  et  Loire,  a  French  department,  174. 

Indus,  a  river  of  Southern  Asia,  392. 

Ingleborough,  a  hill  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 71. 


Ingolstadt,  250. 

Ingour,  river,  626,  627. 

Inhambane,  691. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  299. 

Inkpen  Beacon,  72. 

Inn,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube :  its  upper 

valley,  210 ;  its  course  within  Tyrol,  226. 
Innsbruck,  226. 
In-shan,  a  mountain-chain  of  Central  Asia,  389. 

596  (note).  ' 

Interlaken,  216. 
Inverary,  127. 
Invergordon,  128. 
Inverkeithing,  124. 
Inverleithen  (the  "St.  Ronan's  Well"  of  Scott), 

118,  121.  * 

Inverness,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  127. 
Inverury, 125. 

lona,  or  Icolmkill,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 
Ionian  Islands,  the,  329. 

Ioug,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  northern  Dvina,  53. 
Iowa,  one  of  the  United  States,  761. 
Iowa  city,  762. 
Ipswich,  103. 
Iquique,  812. 

Ihak-A.iami,  a  province  of  Persia,  525. 
Irak-Arap.i,  a  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  474. 
Iran,  the  native  name  of  Persia,  521. 
Irawady,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Asia,  392,  585. 
Ireland  :     coast-line   and   adjacent    seas,    128  ; 

mountains,  129;  rivers  and  lakes,  130:  natural 

productions,  climate,   &c,    131.     Divisions  and 

topography,  132-136.     The  round  towers,  137. 

See  also  British  Islands. 
Iremel,  Mount,  50. 
Irish  Sea,  68,  70,  128. 
Irkoutsk,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  632. 
Iron  Gate,  the,  a  defile  in  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
nube, 47,  49,  52.     A  tourist's   experiences  of  its 

passage,  234  (note). 
Irt,  an  English  river,  88. 
Irthing,  an  English  river,  88. 
lrtysh  (or  Irtish),  river,  391,  631. 
Irvine,  a  Scotch  town  and  river,  122. 
Irwell,  river,  an  affluent  of  tho  Mersey,  78,90. 
Isar,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  250. 
Ischia,  an  Italian  island,  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 

Bay  of  Naples,  347. 
Ischl,  226. 
lsere,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174, 

183. 
Iserlohn,  241. 
Ishim,  river,  391. 
Isis,  river,  77  (note). 

Iskanderiah,  a  remarkable  cavern  in  Persia,  526. 
1   k;irdo,  622. 

Iskenderoon,  see  Scanderoon. 
Iskuria  (the  ancient  Dioscurias),  627. 
Isla,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tay,  116. 
Islamabad,  575. 
Islamabad,  or  Chittagong,  563. 
Islay,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Isle  of  France,  aformer  province  of  France,  174. 
Isle  of  France,  a  former  name  of  the  Mauritius, 

702.  ' 

Isle  of  Pines,  869. 
Isles  de  Los,  639. 
Islivno,  310. 
Ismail,  a  fortress  on  the  Danube— taken  (in  1790) 

by  Russia,  296 ;  restored  to   Turkey  (in  1856), 

Isnik,  the  ancient  Nicaa,  479. 

Isola.  228. 

Isothermal  lines,  38  (note). 

Ispahan,  the  former  capital  of  Persia,  525. 

Issyk,  Lake,  393. 

Istakr,  the  ancient  Persepolis,  537. 

Istapa,  786. 

Italy,  a  country  of  Southern  Europe:  its  na- 
tural features,  330 ;  the  Tuscan  maremma,  331  ; 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,'tV>ut. ;  rivers  and  lakes, 
ibid. ;  liability  to  earthquakes,  ibid. :  climate  and 
natural  productions,  332.  Divisions  :  Austrian 
Italy,  333;  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  337  ;  Tuscany, 
342  ;  States  of  the  Church,  343  ;   Kingdom  of 
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Naples,  345  ;  Minor  States,  348.  Political  con- 
dition, manufactures,  commerce,  &c,  349,  350  ; 
despotism  of  Italian  rule,  351 ;  moral  and  social 
condition,  351-354. 

Itchin,  an  English  river  (Hampshire),  77,  105. 

Ithaca,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  329. 

Itshili,  or  Adana,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
485. 

Ivan,  lake,  the  source  of  the  river  Don,  53. 

Ivica,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  369. 

Ivry,  176. 

Izmid,  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  479. 


Jackson,  763. 

Jacksonville,  759. 

Jacquemel,   794. 

Jaen   a  city  of  Spain,  368. 

Jaffa  (the  ancient  Joppa),  a  seaport  of  Syria— its 
antiquity  and  present  condition,  413;  road 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  414. 

Jagga,  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  692. 

Jahde  (or  Iahde),  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  262, 
263. 

Jaihan,  river,  486. 

Jalapa(or  Xalapa),  779. 

Jaloofs,  a  people  of  Western  Africa,  687. 

Jamaica,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  795. 

James  Fort,  690. 

James  River,  709. 

Jan  Mayen  Island,  56. 

Janina  (or  Ianina),  a  town  and  lake  of  Albania, 
307. 

Japan,  an  insular  empire  of  eastern  Asia  :  extent, 
natural  features,  and  productions,  638 ;  de- 
scription of  the  different  islands,  638,  639  ;  popu- 
lation—their appearance,  language,  manners, 
industrial  pursuits,  &c  ,  640,  641. 

Jaroslavl,  a  town  and  province  of  European 
Russia,  294. 

Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  313. 

Java,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies:  its  popula- 
tion, 642;  area,  divisions,  and  principal  towns, 
644. 

Jaxartes,  river,  see  Sihoon. 

Jeba,  a  village  in  Palestine,  442. 

Jeba,  river  (or  Rio  Grande),  690. 

Jebel  Shammar,  a  district  of  Arabia,  519. 

Jebel  Silsilis,  a  mountain-range  of  Egypt,  675. 

Jebail,  the  ancient  Byblus,  454. 

Jedburgh,  a  Scotch  town,  121. 

Jed.  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Teviot,  121. 

Jedo,  the  chief  city  of  Japan,  638. 

Jefferson  City,  761. 

Jclalabad,  a  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  548. 

Jelalabad,  or  Dooshak,  a  town  in  Afghanistan, 
549. 

Jeloum,  river,  392,  575. 

Jemappes,  a  village  of  Belgium  (near  Mons),  196. 

Jena,  256. 

Jeneen,  a  village  of  Palestine,  the  ancient  Gincea, 
442  ;  roads  thence  to  Nazareth,  443. 

Jenneh,  684. 

Jerash,  the  ancient  Gerasa,  452. 

Jerbah,  island,  651. 

Jericho,  ruins  of,  452. 

Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  110. 

Jersey  City,  752. 

Jerusalem--road  thither  from  Jaffa,  414;  first  im- 
pressions excited  by  its  aspect  —  Dr.  Clarke, 
Richardson,  Buckingham,  Chateaubriand,  415; 
Henniker  and  Dr.  Wilson,  416 ;  Heber,  417. 
Identity  of  ancient  sites,  417,  418  ;  topography  of 
modern  Jerusalem,  418,  419;  population,  419; 
the  ancient  walls,  as  described  by  Josephus,  ibid.; 
tombs  of  the  kings,  421 ;  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
421—428  ;  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  428,  429 ; 
supposed  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  ibid,  (note)  ; 
the  '  Via  Dolorosa,"  430  ;  Brook  Cedron,  ibid.  ; 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  431 ;  pool  of  Siloam,  ibid  ; 
Inhabitants  of  the  city — the  Jews,  432 ;  Armeni- 
ans, 433  ;  Turks,  Abyssinians,  &c,  ibid. ;  manu- 
facture of  relics,  434 ;  Mount  Zion,  ibid. 

Jervis  Bay,  833. 


Jervis,  Cape,  840. 

Jcsso,  island,  393  ;  its  scenery,  climate,  and  topo- 
graphy, 639. 

Jever,  262. 

Jeypore,  575. 

Jeysulmere,  575. 

Jhallawan,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Jhallawar,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  States,  575. 

Jhansi,  573. 

Jhodpore,  575. 

Jiddah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  514. 

Jihoon  (or  Amoo)  river,  the  ancient  Oxus,  392. 

Jitomir,  295. 

Joachimsthal,  228. 

Johanna,  island,  702. 

Johannes  (or  Marajo),  island,  808. 

Johnston,  123. 

Joli-ba,  (or  Quorra),  river,  651  ;  the  negro  king- 
doms on  its  banks,  684. 

Jordan,  river,  its  sources,  length,  and  numerous 
windings,  451 ;  breadth  and  depth,  452. 

Jordan,  valley  of  the — its  depression,  439 ;  its  lakes, 
451 ;  general  aspect,  452. 

Jorullo,  Mount,  708,  779. 

Juan  de  Fuca,  Strait  of,  743. 

Juan  Fernandez,  island,  715. 

Juba,  or  Jubb,  a  town  and  river  of  Eastern  Africa, 
651. 

Juggernaut,  or  Pooree,  563. 

Jultch  (or  Julicrs),  242. 

Jumna,  river,  392. 

Jungfrau,  a  Swiss  mountain,  215,  216. 

Jura,  a  mountain-chain  on  the  border  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  47  ;  its  general  aspect,  210. 

Jura,  a  French  department,  174. 

Jura,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Jutland,  a  province  of  Denmark,  267,  269. 

Jynteah,  a  British  territory  in  South-eastern  Asia, 
593. 


Kaarta,  687. 

Kabara,  684. 

Kabenda,  690. 

Kabes,  a  town  in  Northern  Africa,  669. 

Kabes,  Gulf  of,  647;  islands  in,  651. 

Kabyles,  a  people  of  North  Africa,  661,  667. 

Kacl'iao,  589. 

Kaffa,  a  seaport  in  the  Crimea,  298. 

Kahoolawe,  island,  864. 

Kaifa,  or  Haifa,  411. 

Kaikoras,  a  mountain  in  New  Zealand,  855. 

Kaipara  Harbour,  855. 

Kaisaria  (the  ancient  Ccesarea  of  Palestine),  its 

ruins,  412  ;  historic  fame,  413. 
Kaisariyeh,  (Asia  Minor),  the  ancient  Ccesarea 

Masaca,  483. 
Kala-bagh,   a   town  on  the   Indus,   its  singular 

locality,  566. 
Kala   Sherkat,  an  ancient   Assyrian    mound,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  472. 
Kalat-el-Medyk,  the  ancient  Apamea,  459. 
Kaiserslautern,  252. 
Ka.la.fat,  313. 
Kalisch,  295. 
Kalos  Limenas,  the  "  Fair  Harens  "  of  Scripture, 

314. 
Kalouga,  a  town  and  government  of  European 

Russia,  294. 
Kama,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  52. 
Kamatau,  Mount,  855. 
Kamienetz,  295. 
Kamp  (or  Camp),  a  maritime  village  of  Holland, 

204. 
Kamschatka  :  its  extent,  natural  features,  and 

climate,  634  ;   native  inhabitants,  ibid. ;    their 

use  of  the  dog,  635. 
Kana-el-Jelil,  probably  the  "  Cana  "  of  Scripture, 

447. 
Kanem,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  684. 
Kangaroo  Island,  842. 
Kang-kao,  583. 

Kano,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  685. 
Kanobin,  463. 
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Kansas,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  766. 

Kansas  river,  745, 

Kao,  island,  8ti6. 

Kapan  mountains,  627. 

Kapiti,  or  Entry  Island,  855. 

K  ira  Ba'i'garama,  river,  43. 

Karakoum,  desert  of,  390,  025. 

Karamania,  a  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  483 

Karasu-bazar,  298. 

Kardszag,  231. 

Karleby  Gamla,  292. 

Karlowitz,  232. 

Karlsbad,  see  Carlsbad. 

Karlsburg,  232. 

Karlstad t,  232. 

Karmunsa  river,  588. 

Karroo  (the  Great),  a  desert  region  of  South 
Africa,  649,  693. 

Kars,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  46;) ; 
its  siege  (in  1855)  by  Russia,  305. 

Karun  (or  Kuran),  a  river  of  Persia,  521,  535. 

Kasbek,  a  mountain-peak  of  the  Caucasus,  51. 

Kasehau,  231. 

Kashan,  526. 

Kashna,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  685. 

Kaskaia,  river,  759. 

Kastamuni,  481. 

Kastri,  the  ancient  Delphi,  324. 

Katerin  (or  Katrine),  a  Scotch  lake,  117. 

Kathlamba  (or  Draken-berg)  mountains,  696. 

Kattegat,  the,  a  channel  leading  from  the  Skager- 
rack and  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  267,  277 

Ka ttvm'ar,  a  province  of  India,  574. 

Katwyk,  202. 

Kawa-tiri  (or  Puller),  river,  856. 

Kaufbeuern,  252. 

Kauai  (or  Atooi),  island,  864. 

Kay  or,  687. 

Kazan,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  289,  299. 

Keban  Made'n,  470. 

Kedes  the  "  Kedesh-Naphtali"  of  Scripture,  450. 

Kerr  Kenna,  a  village  in  Palestine,  the  reputed 
Cana  of  Galilee,"  446 ;  the  road  thence  to 
Nazareth,  447. 

KJ?  S41>a'  a  byrian  viUaSe>  the  ancient  Anti-pa- 

Keiskamma,  a  river  of  South  Africa,  651,  693. 

Keith,  126. 

Kelat,  a  town  and  province  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Kelso',  121. 

Kelvin,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde  117 

K  em  pen,  206. 

Kemptcn,  252. 

Ken,  a  Scotch  lake,  117. 

Kendal,  an  English  town,  89. 

Kenmare,  town  and  bay,  129,  136. 

Kenia,  a  mountain  of  Eastern  Africa,  649,  692. 

Ken  il  worth,  94. 

Kennebec,  river,  748. 

Kennedy  Channel,  explored  by  Kane  (in  1854-5), 

Kenneh,  a  town  in  Egypt,  675. 
Kenncri,  caves  of,  567. 
Kennet,  an  English  river,  78,  105. 
K<  nt,  an  English  county,  103. 
Kent,  an  English  river,  77,  89. 

Kf*TUCKY'  *  riV6r  and  State  ln  N°rth  America> 
Kerguelen's  Land,  or  Island  of  Desolation,  871. 
Kerkenah  Islands,  651. 
Kerkesiyeh,  474. 

Kerkhah,  a  river  of  Persia,  521,  536. 
Kermaun,  see  Kirmaun. 
Kermanshah,  526. 
Keroun,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  651. 
Kerowlee,  one  of  the  smaller  Rajpoot  States,  575. 
Kerry,  an   Irish  county-its  mountains,  130;    to- 
pography, 136. 
Kertch,  a  seaport  town  in  the  Crimea,  298. 
Keswick,  an  English  town,  89. 
Keszthely,  230. 
Key  West,  757. 
Khalkas,  a  people  of  Central  Asia :  severity  of  the 


climate    experienced    in    their    country     617  • 
towns  situated  within  its  limits,  619. 

Khandeish,  a  province  of  India,  567,  572. 

Kharkov,  a^town  and  government  of  European 

Kharesm  (or  Khiva),  desert  of,  625. 

Khartoom,  679. 

Khalmandoo,  577. 

Kherson,   a  town  and  government  of  European 

Russia,  289,  296.  i 

Khimcra,  Mount,  306. 

Khin-ghan,  a  mountain-chain  of  Central  Asia,  389 
Kino,  island,  see  Chios. 
Khiva,  a  city  and  Khanat  of  Asia,  624 
Khooloom,  624. 

Khorassatjn,  a  province  of  Persia,  541. 
Khoten  (or  Ilitsi),  620. 
Kliyber  Pass,  54'J,  566. 
Khuzistaun,    a  province   of  Persia,   533;    Mr. 

Layard's  account  of  its  natural  features  and 

population,  534,  535. 
K  takhta,  632 ;  the  trade  carried  on  there,  636,  637. 
Kiang-nan,  a  province  of  China,  588,  600. 
Kiang-see,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Kiang-su,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Kirhinev,  296. 
Kidderminster,  an  English  manufacturing  town, 

Kiel,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  269. 

Kiev,  a  city  and  government  of  European  Russia, 

Kilaueh,  an  active  volcano,  in  the  Sandwich    Is- 
lands, 864. 
Kilbride  (or  Lamlash),  126. 
Kildare,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  133. 
Kilimandjaro,  a  mountain  of  Eastern  Africa,  649, 

Kilkenny,  a  Irish  town  and  county,  133. 

Killala,  135.  J' 

Killaloe,  135. 

Killarney,  lakes  and  town  of,  131,  136. 

Kilmarnock,  122. 

Kilrush,  135. 

Kina-balow,  a  mountain  in  Borneo,  644. 

Kinburn,  a  Russian  fortress,  305  . 

Kincardine,  a  Scotch  county,  125. 

King  George's  Sound,  843. 

King  William's  Town,  694. 

King's  County  (Ireland),  132,  133. 

King's  Lynn  (or  Lynn  Regis),  an  English  seaport, 

King-ki-tao,  622. 

Kingscote,  842. 

Kingston,  a  town  in  Jamaica,  794. 

Kingston,  a  town  in  Surrey,  104. 

Kingston,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  732. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  see  Hull. 

Kingstown  (Ireland),  132. 

Kingstown  (St.  Vincent,  West  Indies).  796. 

Kinross,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  124. 

Kinsale,136. 

Kin-te-ching,  601. 

Kirghiz,  the,  an  Asiatic  people,  636. 

Kirin-oula,  a  province  of  Manchooria,  620. 

Kirkcaldy,  124. 

Kirkcudbright,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland, 

Kirkham,  90. 

Kirkintulloch,  166. 

Kirkwall,  128. 

Kifmaun,  a  city  and  province  of  Persia,  540. 

Kishengurh,  575. 

Kishm,  island  and  town,  522,  539. 

Kissingen,  a  German  spa,  251. 

Kissovo,  Mount  (the  ancient  Gssa\  306. 

Kittery,  749. 

Kiusiu,  island,  393 ;  its  climate,  638 ;  topography, 

Kizil-Irmak,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  392,  476. 

Kizil-koum,  desert  of,  390,  625. 

Kizil  Uzen,  or  Sefeed  Rood,  a  river  of  Persia,  530. 

Klagenfurth,  227. 

Klausenburg,  232. 

Kluchevsky,  Mount,  an  active  volcano,  634.    ' 

Kloster-neuburg,  225. 
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Knapdale,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Knighton,  162. 

Kniphausen,  263. 

Knockmeiledown  Mountains,  130. 

Knoxville,  762. 

Koch-hissar,  lake  of,  393,  477. 

Koelen  Mountains  (Norway),  49. 

Koethen,  258. 

Koft  (the  ancient  Coptos),  a  town  in  Egypt,  675. 

Kohistan,  a  mountain-district  of  Afghanistan, 

543. 
Kohistan,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  552. 
Kojend,  625. 

Kokaun,  a  town  and  Khanat  of  Turkestan,  625. 
Koko-nor  (or  Koukou-noor),  a  lake  of  Central 
Asia,  393  ;  the  Mongol  tribes  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, 621. 
Kolapore,  a  town  and  territory  of  India,  573. 
Kolberg,  239. 
Kolgouev  Island,  56. 
Kolyvane,  632. 
Komorn,  229. 
Kong  (or  Kakunda)  Mountains,   649;    passage  of 

the  Quorra  through  them,  685. 
Koniggratz,  228. 

Konigsberg,  a  city  of  Prussia,  241. 
Konig-see,  a  lake  of  Germany,  226,  250. 
Koniyeh  (the  ancient  Iconium),  its  historic  great- 
ness, 480. 

Koonawur,  a  hill-territory  of  India,  576. 

Koondooz,  624. 

Kcordistan,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  470  ;  appearance  and  habits 
of  the  Koords,  489,  490. 

Koranas,  a  people  of  Southern  Africa,  694. 

Korbach,  260. 

Kordofan,  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  679. 

Korner,  256. 

Kororarika,  a  town  in  New  Zealand,  859. 

Kos  (or  Cos),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  393, 
487. 

Koskiusko,  Mount,  822,  834. 

Koslin,  239. 

Koslov  (or  Eupatoria),  298. 

Kostroma,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  294. 

Koswig,  258. 

Kotah,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  States  of  India,  575. 

Kotbus,  239. 

Kotelnoi    Island,  393. 

Koranas,  a  people  of  Southern  Africa,  656% 

Kouban,  river,  53,  287. 

Kouche',  620. 

Kouka,  685. 

Kou-Kou-Khoton  (or  Blue  Town),  616. 

Kouma,  river,  53. 

Kour  (ancient  Cyrus),  river,  392,  476. 

Kouriaks,  an  Asiatic  people,  636. 

Kourland,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  288, 
291. 

Koursk,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  294. 

Kozlov  (or  Eupatoria),  see  Koslov. 

Kragojevatz,  312. 

Krajova,  313. 

Krasnoiarsk,  632. 

Kremnitz,  231. 

Krems,  225. 

Kreuznach,  242. 

Krishna,  river,  392,  556. 

Kronach,  251. 

Kronberg,  260. 

Kronstadt  (in  Russia),  see  Cronstadt. 

Kronstadt,  a  town  in  Transylvania,  231. 

Kroo-men,  a  Negro  people  of  Western  Africa,  688. 

Krummau,  228. 

Kruschovatz  (or  Aladja-Hissar),  312. 

Kuen-lun,  a  mountain-chain  of  Central  Asia,  389. 

Kufa,  475  ;  its  former  importance,  476. 

Kuladnye  (or  Aracan)  river,  594. 

Kulm,  a  town  in  Prussia,  241. 
Kulm,  battle-field  of,  228. 
Kulmbach,  251. 

Kuluri  (the  ancient  Salamis),  a  Greek  island,  322, 
324. 


Kumaon,  a  territory  of  British  India,  565. 
Kunchin-jinga,   the    highest   mountain   on    the 

globe,  389. 
Kurachee,  568. 

Kuran  (or  Karun),  a  river  of  Persia,  521,  535. 
Kuren,  or  Ourga,  619. 
Kurile  Islands,  393. 
Kurnah,  476. 
Kustendij  (or  Kustenjeh),  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

307,  312. 
Kustrin,  239. 
Kutais,  627. 
Kutayah,  480. 
Kuttenberg,  228. 

Kuzzilbashes,  an  Asiatic  people,  546. 
Kwang-see,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Kwang-tung,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Kwei-choo,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Kwichpack  (or  Yukon),  river,  743. 
Kyle,  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  119,  122. 
Kyneton,  840. 


La  Calle,  668. 

La  Fayette,  759. 

La  Granja,  or  San  Ildefonso,  a  royal  residence  of 

Spain,  358. 
La  Guayra,  801. 
La  Hague,  Cape,  168. 

La  Mancha,  a  district  of  New  Castile,  359. 
La  Paz,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  814. 
La  Paz,  a  town  of  Lower  California,  783. 
La  Perouse,  strait  of,  639. 

La  Plata,  United  Provinces  of:  area,  natural 
features,  and  climate,  816;  divisions  and  topo- 
graphy, 817;  inhabitants,  commerce,  &c,  819. 
La  Prairie,  731. 
La  Kochelle,  178. 
La  Serena  (or  Coquimbo),  815. 
La  Tour,  337. 
La  Union,  786. 
Labrador,   plateau  of,   707;    settlements    on  its 

coasts,  742. 
Labuan  Island,  644  ;  curiosities  of  its  animal  life, 

645. 
Laccadive  Islands,  393,  582. 
Lachine,  731. 

Lachlan,  a  river  of  Australia,  823. 
Ladakh,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  622. 
Ladoga,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  55,  287. 
Ladrone  (or  Marianne)  Islands,  864. 
Ladrone  Islands,  a  group  lying  off  the  Chinese 

coast,  601. 
Lagan,  river,  130,  134. 
Lago  Maggiore,  55,  211,  331. 
Lagos,  a  seaport  of  Western  Africa,  688. 
Lagullas,  see  Agulhas. 
Laheina,  864. 
Lahijan,  530. 
Lahn,  river,  260. 

Lahore,  a  city  of  British  India,  566. 
Lausa  (or  El-Ahsa),  a  province  of  Arabia,  517. 
Lamego,  378. 

Lamlash,  or  Kilbride,  126. 
Lammermuir  Hills,  113. 
Lampedusa,  island,  651. 
Lanai  (or  Ranai)  Island,  864. 
Lanark,  a  Scotch  town  and  county,  122. 
Lancashire,  an  English  county,  89. 
Lancaster,  an  English  town,  90. 
Lancaster  (United  States),  753. 
Lancaster  Sound,  706,  726. 
Landau,  252. 
Land's  End,  the,  70,  74. 
Landes,  the,  a  district  and  department  of  France, 

168;    their    extensive    pine-forests,    171;    wild 

aspect  of  their  scenery,  179;  the  shepherds  of 

the  Landes,  180,  181. 
Landsberg,  239. 
Landshut,  250. 
Lane  End,  92. 
Langeland,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 

belonging  to  Denmark,  56,  267. 
Langenschwalbach,  260. 
Langres,  a  town  in  France,  48. 
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Langside,  battle-field  of,  123. 

Languages,  varieties  of,  among  mankind,  12— 18. 

Lanuoedoc,  a  province  of  Prance,  182. 

Lansing,  760. 

Lanzarote,  island,  370. 

Laodicea,  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  478. 

Laon,  175. 

Laos,  a  people  of  south-eastern  Asia:    engaged  in 

mining,  585;    their  habits  and  condition,  588; 

natural    features    and    productions    of    their 

country,  592,  593. 
Lapland,  a  country  of  Northern  Europe:  social 

condition  of  the  Laplanders,  283;   their  dwell- 
ings, 284. 
Lar,  a  town  in  Persia,  539. 
Larache,  or  Al-Araish,  666. 
Larg  Fell,  a  Scotch  mountain,  113. 
Largo  Law,  a  mountain  in  Scotland,  114. 
Larissa  (or  Yeni- shell r),  a  town  in  Thessaly,  311. 
Laristaun,  a  province  of  Persia,  539. 
Lark,  river,  103. 
Larnaka,  487. 
Larne,  134. 
Las  Palmas,  370. 
Las  Salinas,  desert  of,  816. 
Lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  621. 
Latakia,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  455. 
Latrobe,  Mount,  838. 

Lauder,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  117, 120. 
Lauderdale,  a  district  of  Scotland,  113,  119,  120. 
Lauenburg,  a  town  and  duchy  of  Denmark,  268. 
Lauer  Zee,  an  inlet  of  the  Dutch  coast,  201. 
Launceston,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  162. 
Launceston,  a  town  and  port  in  Tasmania,  852. 
Laufen,  250. 
Lauricocha,  lake,  713. 
Laurvig,  280. 
Lausanne,  216. 

Lauterbrunnen,  a  Swiss  village  and  valley,  216. 
Laval,  a  French  town,  174. 
Lavant,  river,  104. 
Lavaur,  182. 
Lawrence,  750. 
Laybach,  227. 
Le  Bras  d'  Or,  737. 

Le  Carenage,  a  harbour  in  the  West  Indies,  799. 
Le  Maire,  strait  of,  820. 
Le  Mans,  177. 
Le  Morvan,  a  forest  district  of  central  France, 

171  ;  its  vast  abundance  of  animal  life,  172. 
Le  Puy,  182. 

Lea,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  78,  98. 
Leach,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  100. 
Leadhills,  a  village  in  Scotland,  113. 
Learn,   river,  an  affluent   of  the    Warwickshire 

Avon,  94. 
Leamington,  an  English  watering-place,  83,  94. 
Leaotono,  a  province  of  Manchooria,  620. 
Lebanon,   mountains  of,   390 ;    route  across  the 

chain   between   Tripoli  and   Baalbek,  462 ;  the 

Cedars,  463. 

Lech,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  250. 

Leek,  river,  an  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  202. 

Ledbury,  an  English  town.  100. 

Leddon,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  100. 

Lee,  an  Irish  river  (Cork),  130. 

Lee,  an  Irish  river  (Kerry),  136. 

Leeds,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  91. 

Leek,  an  English  town,  163. 

Leer,  262. 

leeward  Islands  (West  Indies),  796. 

Leeuwarden,  206. 

Leeuwin,  Cape,  842,  843. 

Lefkosia  (or  Nicosia),  487. 

Left,  539. 

Leghorn,  a  commercial  city  of  Italy,  343. 

Leh,  622. 

Leicester,  an  English  town  and  county,  93. 

Leigh,  a  town  in  Lancashire.  90,  163. 

Leigluon  Buzzard,  an  English  town,  163. 

Leine,  a  German  river,  261. 

Lein:-ter,  a  province  of  Ireland,  132. 

Leipzic,  a  commercial  city  of  Germany,  255. 

Leiria,  377. 


Leith,  a  Scotch  seaport,  120. 

Leithen,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  121. 

Lcitmeritz,  228. 

Leitomitschel,  228. 

Leitrim,  an  Irish  county,  135. 

Leman  Lake,  see  Geneva,  lake  of. 

Lemberg,  a  city  of  Austrian  Poland,  229. 

Lemgo,  261. 

Lemno  (the  ancient  Lemnos),  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  313. 

Lena,  a  river  of  Northern  Asia,  391. 

Lennox,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Leoben,  227. 

Leominster,  100. 

Leon,  a  city  of  Central  America,  786. 

Leon  (or  Managua),  lake  of,  710. 

Leon,  a  city  and  province  of  Spain,  360,  361 ;  it« 
population— the  Maragatos,  361 ;  its  agriculture, 
371 ;  pasture  grounds,  372. 

Lepanto,  325. 

Lepsina,  the  ancient  Eleusis,  324. 

Lerida,  365. 

Lerwick,  128. 

Lesghistan,  a  border  country  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  300. 

LessSevark,  lake  of,  277. 

Leven,  loch  (Argyleshire),  112. 

Leven,  river  (Dumbartonshire),  126. 

Leven,  river  and  loch  (Fife  and  Kinross),  117,  124. 

Levy,  Point,  730. 

Lewes,  an  English  town,  104. 

Lewis,  a  Scotch  Island,  116,  127. 

Lewis  (or  Saptin),  a  river  of  North  America,  710. 

Lewiston,  733. 

Lexington,  761. 

Leyden,  a  city  of  Holland,  204  ;  its  memorable 
place  in  history,  205. 

Leyte,  island,  645,  646. 

Lheree,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Liakhov  Islands,  393  ;  their  abundant  produce 
of  fossil  ivory,  637. 

Lianne,  river,  176. 

Libau,  291. 

Liberia,  a  Negro  republic  in  Western  Africa, 
688. 

Libertad,  786. 

Libyan  Desert,  the,  675  ;  its  oases,  676. 

Lichfield,  an  English  city,  92. 

Lichtenstein,  a  town  and  principality  of  Ger- 
many, 263. 

Lickey  (or  Hagley)  Hills,  72,  94. 

Lidd,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Esk,  121. 

Liddesdale  (or  Liddlesdale),  a  district  of  Scot- 
land, 113,  119. 

Liege,  a  manufacturing  city  and  province  of 
Belgium.  197. 

Liegnitz,  240. 

Lierre,  195  ;  its  manufactures,  198. 

Liesthal,  a  Swiss  town,  212. 

Liettany,  river  (the  ancient  Leontes),  453,  461. 

Liffey,  river,  130. 

Lifford,  134. 

Ligny,  197. 

Liguanea,  plain  of,  794. 

Liim  Fiord,  267. 

Lille,  176. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  811. 

Limasol,  487. 

Limburg,  a  Belgian  province,  197. 

Limburg,  a  Dutch  province,  207. 

Limburg,  a  town  in  Germany,  2C0. 

Limerick,  an  Irish  city  and  county,  132,  135. 

Limmat,  river,  210. 

Limoges,  178. 

Limon  Bay,  802. 

Limonar,  793. 

Limousin,  a  French  province,  178. 

Linares,  lead  mines  of,  356. 

Lincoln,  an  English  city  and  county,  101,  102. 

Lindau,  252. 

Lindesay,  Mount,  822. 

Lindisfarn,  or  Holy  I.dand,  88. 

Linlithgow,  a  Scotch  borough  and  county,  120. 

Linnhe,  loch,  113,  127. 

Linosa,  island,  651. 
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Linth,  river,  213. 

Linz,  226. 

Lipari  Islands,  56,  330. 

Lipiz,  814. 

Lippe-Detmold,  a  German  duchy,  260. 

Lippe-Schaumburg,  a  German  duchy,  260. 

Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  376  ;  its  magnifi- 
cent aqueduct,  ibid. ;  Fielding's  tomb,  377. 

Lisburn,  134. 

Lisieux,  176. 

Lismore,  136. 

Lissa,  241. 

Listowel,  136. 

Lithuania,  a  former  territory  of  Poland,  after- 
wards transferred  to  Russia,  294. 

Little  Belt,  the,  270. 

Little  Bukharia,  a  country  of  Central  Asia, 
620. 

Little  Rock,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  765. 

Little  St.  Bernard,  a  summit  and  pass  of  the  Alps, 
337. 

Little  Tibet,  a  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
622. 

Livadia,  324. 

Liverpool,  a  seaport  of  England,  90. 

Liverpool,  a  town  in  New  Brunswick,  736. 

Liverpool,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  837. 

Liverpool,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  737. 

Liverpool  Range  (Australia),  822,  834. 

Livonia,  a  province  of  European  Russia,  288, 291. 

Lizard,  the,  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  England, 
70,  74. 

Llanberris,  lakes  of,  79. 

Llandaff,  109. 

Llandeilo,  109. 

Llandovery,  109. 

Llanelly,  109. 

Llanidloes,  108. 

Llanos  (or  Savannahs),  the,  712. 

Loando  (St.  Paul  de),  a  town  of  Western  Africa, 
690. 

Loango,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Lobenstein,  257. 

Locarno,  217. 

Lochaber,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Loches,  177. 

Lochie,  a  Scotch  lake  and  river,  115. 

Locle,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Switzerland, 
216. 

Loddon,  an  English  river,  105. 

Loddon  river  (Australia),  838. 

Lodi,  334. 

Lofoden  Islands,  276. 

Lofty,  Mount,  840. 

Logan,  river,  833,  835. 

Loggun,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  684. 

Logrono,  a  town  and  province  of  Spain,  357,  360. 

Loir,  river,  169. 

Loir  et  Cher,  a  French  department,  174. 

Loire,  a  French  river  and  department,  54,  169. 

Loire  (Haute),  a  French  department,  174. 

Loire  InfeYieure,  a  French  department.  174. 

Loiret,  a  French  department,  174. 

Lokeren,  195. 

Lombardy,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  330,  333. 

Lomond,  a  Scotch  mountain  and  loch,  114,  117. 

Londa  Country,  a  region  of  interior  Africa,  692. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  Britain  :  its  site,  ex- 
tent, population,  and  general  aspect,  96 ;  chief 
public  buildings,  &c,  97. 

London,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  734. 

Londonderry,  an  Irish  city  and  county,  132,  134. 

Long,  a  Scotch  loch,  1 12,  126. 

Long  Island  (New  York),  751. 

Long  Island  (Bahamas),  797. 

Long  Island  (Bermudas),  799. 

Long  Island  Sound,  744. 

Long's  Peak,  706. 

Longford,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  133. 

Longton,  92. 

Lons-le-Saulnier,  185. 

Loo-choo  Islands,  393,  622. 

Lop,  a  lake  in  Central  Asia,  393. 

Lopez,  Cape,  648. 

Lorca,  365. 


Loreto,  a  town  in  Italy  (States  of  the  Church),  345. 

Loreto,  a  town  in  Lower  California,  783. 

L'Orient,  177. 

Lorn,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Lorraine,  a  province  of  France,  185. 

Lossie,  a  Scotch  river,  126. 

Lossiemouth,  126. 

Los  Angelos,  769.  « 

Lot,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Lot  et  Garonne,  a  French  department,  174. 

Lothians,  the,  119,  140. 

Lothing,  an  English  lake,  79,  103. 

Loughborough,  93. 

Loughrea,  135. 

Louisburg,  737 ;  its  capture  and  subsequent  de- 
struction, 738. 

Louisiade  Archipelago,  870. 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  United  States,  763. 

Louisville,  761. 

Louth,  an  English  town,  163. 

Louth,  an  Irish  county,  132,  133. 

Louvain,  194. 

Louviers,  176. 

Low  Archipelago,  865. 

Lowell,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  United 
States,  749,  750. 

Lowes  Water,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Lowestoft,  an  English  seaport,  103. 

IiOwestoft  Ness,  the  easternmost  point  of  Britain, 
68. 

Lowlands  (of  Scotland),  the,  112,  113. 

Lowther  Hills,  113. 

Lowther,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Eden,  79,  89. 

Loyalty  Islands,  868. 

Lozere,  a  French  department,  174. 

Lubeck,  a  free  city  of  Germany,  264. 

Lublin,  295. 

Lucayos  (or  Bahama)  Islands,  797. 

Lucca,  a  city  and  territory  of  Tuscany,  342,  343. 

Lucea,  794. 

Lucerne,  a  Swiss  town  and  canton,  215. 

Lucerne,  lake  of  (or  Waldstatter  See),  55,  214. 

Lucknow,  a  city  of  British  India,  575. 

Ludhiana,  566. 

Ludlow,  100,  163. 

Ludwigsburg,  253. 

Ludwigslust,  263. 

Lufiji,  river,  651. 

Lug,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  100,  108. 

Lugano,  lake  and  town,  211,  217. 

Lugnaquilla,  an  Irish  mountain,  129. 

Lugo,  an  ancient  Spanish  town,  362. 

Lulea,  river,  277. 

Lund,  279. 

Lundy  Island,  107. 

Lune  (or  Loyne),  an  English  river,  77,  89. 

Luneburg,  262.  * 

Lunenburg,  737. 

Luneville,  185. 

Lu  ristau  n,  a  province  of  Persia,  532  ;  its  numer- 
ous ruins,  533. 

Lus,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Lusignan,  178. 

Luton,  98. 

Lutro,  314. 

Lutzen,  240. 

Luxembourg,  a  province  of  Belgium,  197. 

Luxemburg,  a  fortified  town  and  grand-duchy 
of  Germany,  subject  to  the  Dutch  crown,  207, 
263. 

Luzon,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  645 ;  its  size 
and  population,  646. 

Lydda  (now  Lood),  a  Syrian  village,  414. 

Lydoch,  a  Scotch  lake,  117. 

Lyme  Regis,  106. 

Lymington,  106. 

Lynchburg,  755. 

Lyne,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  117,  121. 

Lynher,  an  English  river,  107. 

Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  an  English  seaport, 
103. 

Lynn,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  749,  750. 

Lyon,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tay,  116. 

Lyonnois,  a  former  French  province,  183. 

Lyons,  a  manufacturing  city  of  France,  183. 


Lys,  river,  192,  195. 

Lyttelton,  a  port  in  New  Zealand,  859. 

M 

Macao,  a  Portuguese  settlement,  on  the  ooast  of 
China,  602. 

Macaripe,  795. 

M'Arthur,  Mount,  834. 

Macarthy's  Island,  689. 

Macassar,  645. 

Macclesfield  (England),  99. 

Macclesfield  (South  Australia),  841. 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  130. 

M'Leay,  river,  833,  835. 

Macon  (France),  184. 

Macon  (United  States),  757. 

Mackenzie,  river,  709;  its  discovery,  724. 

Macquarie,  river  (Australia),  824. 

Macquarie  Harbour,  848,  849. 

Maculla,  see  Makulla. 

Madagascar:  its  area  and  natural  features,  700 ; 
inhabitants,  political  condition,  &c,  701. 

Madera,  a  river  of  South  America,  713. 

Madeira,  island  of,  698. 

Madeley,  100. 

Madison,  a  town  in  Indiana,  United  States,  759. 

Madison,  a  town  in  Wisconsin,  United  States,  760. 

Madisonville,  764. 

Madras,  a  city  of  British  India,  569. 

Madras  Presidency:  area  and  population, 
561 ;  description  of  its  provinces,  568—570. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain :  its  generally  sombre 
aspect,  357  ;  variety  of  its  population,  358  ;  cli- 
mate, ibid.  ;  neighbouring  royal  residences — 
the  Escurial  and  La  Granja,  ibid. 

Madura,  a  town  and  district  of  Southern  India, 
569. 

Maeander,  river,  476. 
Maelar,  lake,  55,  277,  278. 

Maelstrom,  a  famous  whirlpool,  276. 

Maestricht,  207. 

Mafra,  377. 

Magadoxa,  or  Mukdeesha,  691. 

Magdalen  Islands,  741. 

Magdalena,  river,  714. 

Magdeburg,  a  city  and  fortress  of  Prussia,  240. 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  705  ;  its  discovery,  722. 

Mageroe,  island,  43. 

Maggiore,  Lago,  55,  211,  331. 

Magyars,  the,  233. 

Mahabalipoor,  569. 

Mahanuddy,  a  river  of  India,  392,  556. 

Maharag,  518. 

Mahara.ipore,  573. 

Mahavilla  Gunga,  a  river  in  Ceylon,  580. 

Mahe',  island,  702. 

Mahe'bourg,  or  Grand  Port,  702. 

Mahee,  571. 

Mahraudieh  Canal,  the,  672. 

Mahrah,  a  district  o    Arabia,  516. 

Mahrattas,  a  people  of  India :  their  former  power. 

573.  '    . 

Maidenhead,  163. 
Maidstone,  103. 
Maimatshin,  619. 

Main  (or  Mayn),  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine. 
54,^259.  ' 

Maine,  a  former  province  of  France,  177. 
Maine,  one  of  the  United  States,  748. 
Maine  et  Loire,  a  department  of  France,  174 
Mainland,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  116. ' 
Mainz  (or  Mentz),  a  city  of  Germany,  259. 
Maitland,  835,  837. 
Majorca,  island,  369. 
Makulla,  516. 
Malabar,  a  province  of  India,  568;  its  abundant 

natural  produce,  570. 
Malabar  Coast  (of  India),  555  ;  its  climate,  556. 
Malacca,  town  and  territory,  595. 
Maladetta,  Mount,  48. 
Malaga,  a  Spanish  seaport,  368. 
Malay  Peninsula,  368. 

Malays,  a  native  people  of  south-eastern  Asia: 
their  distinguishing  features,  397  ;  habits  and 


pursuits,  642;  social  characteristics  and  in- 
dustrial occupations,  643. 

Maldive  Islands,  394,  582. 

Maldon,  163. 

Malebum,  577. 

Malemba,  a  port  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

Mahcolo,  island,  868. 

Malin  Head,  128. 

Malines,  see  Mechlin. 

Malligawm,  568. 

Mallow,  136. 

Malmedy,  242. 

Malmo,  279. 

Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  its  dense 
population— historic  records,  &c,  354. 

Malton,  163. 

M?63ern  CGreat)'  an  Enelish  watering-place,  83, 

Malvern  Hills,  72,  94. 

Malwa,  a  province  of  Hindostan,  573. 

Man  the  various  races  of,  reducible  (according 
to  Cuvier)  to  three  in  number,  6—12. 

Man,  Isle  of,  109  ;  its  inhabitants  and  historic 
records  110;  origin  of  the  term  "Sodor  and 
Man,"  ibid.  (note). 

Manaar,  gulf  of,  580. 

Managua,  town  and  lake,  710,  786. 

Manama,  518. 

Manawatu,  river,  855. 

Manche,  a  French  department,  174. 

Manchester,  a  manufacturing  city  of  England,  90. 

Manchooria,  a  country  of  Eastern  Asia,  C20. 

Mandal,  280.  ' 

Mandara,  684. 

Mandavee,  574. 

Mandingoes,  a  people  of  Western  Africa,  687. 

Manfaloot,  674. 

Mangalore,  570. 

Mangerton,  an  Irish  mountain,  130. 

Mangueira,  lake,  714. 

Manicolo,  island  (or  Vanikoro),  870. 

Manilla,  646. 

Mannheim,  254. 

Manning,  river,  835. 

Manor-hamilton,  135. 

Mansfield,  93. 

Mantua,  335. 

Manua,  island,  867. 

Manukao  Harbour,  855. 

Manzanares,  a  Spanish  river,  357. 

Manzanilla,  793. 

Maouna  (or  Tutuila),  island,  867. 

Mar,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Maracaybo,  town  and  lake,  714,  801. 

Maragatos,  a  Spanish  tribe,  361 ;  romantic  scenery 

of  their  region,  362. 
Maraghah,  526. 

Marajo  (or  Johannes),  island,  713,  808. 
Maramec,  river,  761. 
Maranhao,  a  river  and  province  of  Erazil,  714, 

806. 
Marash,  486. 

Marathon,  site  of,  the  modern  Vrana,  324. 
Marazion,  107. 

Marburg,  a  town  of  Hessen  Cassel,  259. 
Marburg,  a  town  of  Styria,  227. 
March  (or  Morava),  river,  53,  223. 
Marc  he,  a  former  French  province,  178. 
Mardin,  473. 

Maree,  a  Scotch  lake,  117, 118. 
Marengo,  338. 

Mareotis,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  670. 
Margarita,  island,  801. 
Margate,  104. 
Maria  Island,  848. 

Marianne  (or  Ladrone)  Islands,  864. 
Mariataferl,  225.  , 
Mariazell,  227. 
Mariegalante,  island,  798. 
Marienbad,  228. 
Marienwerder,  241. 
Marion  Isles,  872. 
Mariguana  Island,  797. 

Maritza  (ancient  Hcbrus),  a  river  of  European 
Turkey,  306. 
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Maritzberg  (or  Pieter-Maritzberg),  696. 

Market  Bos  worth,  93. 

Marlborough,  16  i. 

Marmaras,  or  Marmorice,  478. 

Marmora,  Sea  of:  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  connected  with  the  Archipe- 
lago by  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  channel  of  Constantinople, 
or  Bosphorus,  309. 

Marue,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Marne  (Haute),  a  French  department,  174. 

Maroni,  river,  714,  804. 

Maronites,  the,  463. 

Maros,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss  (Hungary), 
223. 

Maros- Vasarhely  (or  Neumarkt),  232. 

Marquesas  Islands,  865. 

Marsala,  348. 

Marseilles,  an  ancient  city  and  seaport  of  France, 
183. 

Marston  Moor,  91. 

Martaban,  town  and  territory,  594. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  island,  749. 

Martigny,  217. 

Martin  Garcia,  island,  817. 

Martinique  (or  Martinico),  island,  798. 

Marwar,  an  Indian  territory,  574,  575. 

Maryborough,  133. 

Maryland,  one  of  the  United  States,  754. 

Maryport,  89. 

Mascara,  668. 

Mask,  lough,  131. 


Mass 


349. 


Massachusetts,  one  of  the  United  States,  749, 

750;  its  superior  manufacturing  industry  and 

maritime  commerce,  773. 
Massachusetts  Bay,  744. 
Massacre  Bay,  855. 
Massaroony,  river,  805. 
Massowah,  681. 
Masulipatam,  568. 
Matagorda,  766. 
Matamoras,  779. 
Matanzas,  792. 
Matapan,  Cape,  322. 
Mataro,  364. 
Matina,  787. 

Matlock,  an  English  watering-place,  83,  93. 
Matsmai,  639. 

Matto-Gkosso,  a  province  of  Brazil,  806. 
Maui  (or  Mowee),  island,  864. 
Maulmein  (or  Moulmein),  594. 
Mauritius,  island  of,  701 ;  its  volcanic  formation, 

inhabitants,  and  towns,  702. 
Mauti,  island,  866. 
Mawera,  or  Grey,  river,  856. 
May  Island,  116. 
Mayaguez,  793. 
Mayence,  see  Mainz. 
Mayenne,  a  French  department,  174. 
May-kuang,  or  Mekom,  river,  392,  587. 
Mayn  (or  Main),  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 

54,  259. 
Maynooth,  133. 
Mayo,  an  Irish  county,  135. 
Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  698. 
Mayotta,  island,  702. 
Maypu,  river,  814. 
Maysville,  761. 

Mazanderaun,  a  province  of  Persia,  530. 
Mazatlan,  779. 

Mealfourvouny,  a  mountain  in  Scotland,  115. 
Mearns,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 
Meath,  an  Irish  county,  132,  133. 
Meaux,  175. 
Mecca,  an  Arabian  city :  its  aspect  and  topography, 

510;  the  Beitullah,  or  mosque,  511 ;  ceremonies  of 

the   haj,   or   pilgrimage,    512  ;   history  of  the 

Kaaba,   ibid. ;   population  of  Mecca,   513;   the 

journey  to  Mount  Arafat,  ibid. 
Mechlin  (or  Malines)  194. 
Mechoacan,  one  of  the   States  of    Mexico,   777, 

779. 
Mecklenburg    (Sohwerin     and    Stuelitz), 

grand- duchies  of,  263. 


Medina,  an  Arabian  city :  its  first  aspect  on  ap- 
proach, 506  ;  climate  and  topography,  506,  507  ; 
the  great  mosque,  507  ;  the  date-groves,  508  ;  ar- 
rival of  the  pilgrim-caravan,  509. 

Medina,  river  (Isle  of  Wight),  106. 

Medina  del  Campo,  360,  367. 

Medina-Sidonia,  367. 

Medinet-el-Faioum,  674. 

Mediterranean  Sea ;  its  European  shores  and  drain- 
age, 51,  52;  islands  within  its  limits,  56.  Its 
channel  of  entrance,  the  Strut  of  Gibraltar,  369. 
Its  Asiatic  coasts  and  navigation,  405—409;  on 
the  side  of  Africa,  647. 

Medoc,  a  district  of  France,  its  vineyards,  179. 

Medway,  an  English  river,  78,  103. 

Medwin,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde,  117. 

Meeanee,  568. 

Meerut,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  565. 

Mehalret,  673. 

Mehediah,  666. 

Meinam,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Asia,  392,  583. 

Meinin»en,  257. 

Meissen,  255. 

Meissenheim,  260. 

Mekom  (or  May-kuang),  river,  392,  587. 

Mekran,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  its  intense 
heat  and  extreme  sterility,  552. 

Melanesia,  854. 

Melbourne,  839. 

Melcombe- Regis,  106. 

Melilla,  a  port  on  the  African  coast  (Morocco), 
belonging  to  Spain,  374. 

Melinda,  692. 

Melksham,  83,  105. 

Melora  Island,  343. 

Melrose,  121. 

Melton-Mowbray,  93. 

Melun,  175. 

Melville  Island  (Australia),  822. 

Melville  Island  and  Sound  (North  America),  706. 

Memel,  a  seaport  and  river  of  Prussia,  241. 

Memmingen,  252. 

Memphis,  ruins  of,  674. 

Memphramagog,  lake,  749. 

Menai  Strait,  108. 

Mende,  182. 

Mendip  Hills,  73,  101. 

Mendoza,  a  town  and  province  of  tho  Argentine 
Republic,  817,  818. 

Menin,  196. 

Menteith,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Menouf,  673. 

Mentone,  339. 

Mentz,  or  Mainz,  259. 

Menzaleh,  lake,  670. 

Meppel,  a  town  in  Holland,  206. 

Meppen,  a  town  in  Hanover,  262. 

Mequinez,  666. 

Meraweh,  679. 

Mergui,  town  and  territory,  594. 

Merida,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  369. 

Merida,  a  city  in  Yucatan,  782. 

Merioneth,  a  Welsh  county,  86,  108. 

Merk,  river,  205. 

Meroe,  an  island,  city,  and  kingdom  of  antiquity, 
679. 

Merrimack,  river,  750. 

Merse,  the,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Merseburg,  240. 

Mersey,  an  English  river,  78,  90. 

Merthyr-Tydvil,  109. 

Merve,  or  Meru,  624. 

Meshed  Ali,  475  ;  its  reputed  sanctity,  476. 

Meshed  Hussein,  476. 

Mesopotamia,  plain  of,  390. 

Messina,  348. 

Mesurado,  Cape,  688. 

Meta,  river,  713. 

Meteora,  monasteries  of  (in  Thessaly) ;  strange 
mode  of  access  to  them,  310. 

Metz,  a  fortified  city  of  France,  185. 

Meurthe,  a  French  department,  174. 

Meuse  (or  Maas),  river,  54,  192  ;  its  outlets  to  the 
sea,  202. 

Meuse,  a  French  department,  174. 


Mewak,  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  574,  575. 
Mexico,  a  country  of  North  America:  its  high- 
lands, 707,  708  ;  area,  rivers,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions,  776  ;    topography,    777—780  ;    ruined 
cities  found  in  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  781,  782. 
Population— its    social     disorganization,   783  ; 
backward  condition  of  industry,  784. 
Mexico,  city  of,  778. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  705. 
Mezen,  river,  287. 
Mezie'res,  184. 
Miako,  639. 

Miami  (Great  and  Little),  rivers,  758. 
Michaelovski,  743. 
Michigan,  lake,  745. 

Michigan,  one  of  the  United  States,  759. 
Middelburg,  205. 
Middlesborough,  91. 
Middlesex,  an  English  county,  95. 
Middleton,  90. 
Middletown,  750. 
Middlewich,  99. 
Mikoni,  a  Greek  island,  322. 

Milan,  the  chief  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  333  ;  its 
magnificent  cathedral  and  other  buildings,  334  ; 
historic  records,  ibid. 
Milford,  109. 
Milford  Haven,  70,  109. 
Military  Frontier  (of  Austria),  the,  224. 
Milledgeville,  757. 
Milo,  a  Greek  island,  322,  326. 
Miltsin,  a  mountain  of  North  Africa,  648. 
Milwaukie,  760. 

Minas  Geraes,  a  province  of  Brazil,  806. 
Minchin-hampton,  101. 
Mincio,  an  Italian  river,  335. 
Mindanao,  island,  645,  646. 
Mindello,  699. 
Minden,24l. 

Mindoro,  island,  645,  646. 

Minorelia,  a  country  of  Asiatic  Russia,  626. 
Minho,  river,  356. 
Minieh,  674. 
Minnesota,  a  territory  of  the  United   States, 

766. 
Minorca,  island,  369. 
Minsk,   a  town    and  government  of   European 

Russia,  294, 295. 
Miosen,  lake,  277. 

Miquelon  (Great  and  Little),  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  belonging  to  France,  191. 
Miramichi,  river,  736. 
Mirim,  lake,  714. 
Mirzapore,  564. 
Misery,  Mount,  796. 
Miskolcz,  231. 

Missinipi  (Churchill,  or  English  River),  709. 
Mississippi,    river,    708  ;    its    origin,    length    of 

course,  and  numerous  tributaries,  745. 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  United  States,  763. 
Missolonghi,  325. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States,  761. 
Missouri,  river,  745. 
Mistie  Law,  a  Scotch  mountain,  1 13. 
Mistra,  a  town  of  Greece,  near  the  ancient  Sparta, 

325. 
Mitraheny,  the  ancient  Memphis,  674. 
Mitta-Mitta,  river,  838. 
Mittau,  291. 

Mitylene,  island  and  town,  393,  487. 
Mizen  Head  (Ireland),  128. 
Mobile,  river  and  town,  745,  763. 
Mocha,  514. 

Modena,  a  city  and  duchy  of  Italy,  348,  349. 
Modling,  225. 
Moen,  island,  56,  267. 
Moffat,  118. 
Mogadore,  666. 
Moghilev,    a   town   and   province  of    European 

Russia,  294,  295. 
Mohacs,  229. 
Mohammerah,  476,  536. 
Mohawk,  river,  751. 
Mohill,  135. 
Mohilia,  island,  702. 


Moi  (tribes  of  the),  a  mountain-people  of  south- 
eastern Asia,  588  ;  our  general  ignorance  of  their 
condition,  590. 

Mokattam  Mountains,  675. 

Mold,  108. 

Moldau,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe, '223,  228. 

Moldavia,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  306, 

Mold'e,  282. 

Mcle,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  78,  104. 
Mole,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tawe  (Devon),  107. 
Molise,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  345. 
Mologa,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  52. 
Molokai,  island,  864. 
Molucca  Islands,  393,  645. 
Mombas,  691. 
Monaco,  339. 
Monadhleadh  Hills,  126. 

Monaghan,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  134. 
Monastir,  or  Bitoglia,  310. 
Monchobo,  585. 
Moncorvo,  378. 
Mondego,  river,  58,  375. 
Moneroo  Plains,  834. 
Mongolia,  a  country  of  Central   Asia,  613;  its 
immense  expanse  of  pasture-ground,  614  :  nu- 
merous wild  animals,    and  rigorous   climate, 
615.     Habits  of  the   Mongol  people,   615,  616 ; 
their  simplicity  of  character  taken   advantage 
of  by  the  Chinese,  617  ;  a  Tartar  feast,  618; 
social  customs,  Ac.,  619. 
Monk,  the,  one  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  215,  216. 
Monk  Wearmouth,  88. 

Monmouth,  an  English  town  and  county,  100. 
Monomoezi,  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  692. 
Monomotapa,  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  692. 
Monongahela,  river,  745,  753, 
Monrovia,  688. 
Mons,  196. 

Monsoons,  their  origin  and  general  nature,  36 ; 

their  characteristics  upon  the  coasts   of  India, 

556,  557. 

Mont  Bernardino,  46. 

Mont  Blanc:  situation  and  altitude,  45;  its  ascent 

from  Chamouni,  339;   difficulties  of  the  feat, 

340;    statistics  of    insect  and  other   life,  ibid.  ; 

rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  341. 

Mont  Cenis,  46. 

Mont  Cervin  (or  Matter-horn),  46. 
Mont  Dors',  48. 
Mont  Furka,  46. 
Mont  Gene'vre,  46. 
Mont  Iseran,  46. 

Mont  Stelvio,  height  of  pass  over,  47. 
Mont  Terglou,  46. 
Mont  Viso,  46. 
Mont  de  Marsan,  181. 
M  >ntauban,  179. 
Montbrison,  184. 

Monte  Leone  (or  the  Simplon),  46. 
Monte  Rosa,  46. 
Monte  Video,  818. 
Montego  Bay,  794. 
Montenegro,   an  independent  territory  on  the 

borders  of  Turkey  and  Austria,  320. 
Monterey,  a  town  in  California,  769. 
Monterey,  a  town  in  Mexico,  777,  779. 
Montgomery,  a  Welsh  town  and  county,  108,  164. 
Montgomery  (United  States),  763. 
Montlucon,  184. 
Montmorenci,  falls  of,  731. 
Montpelier  (France),  182. 
Montpelier  (United  States),  749. 
Montreal,  731. 
Montreuil,  176. 
Montrose,  125. 
Montserrat,  island,  796. 
Monza,  334. 
Moodkee,  566. 

Mooltaun,  a  city  of  British  India,  566. 
Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  650. 

Moors,  the,  a  people  of  Northern  Africa,  656 ; 
their  habits  and  social  condition,  662,  663 ; 
degeneracy  in  point  of  costume  and  other  re- 
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Moorshedabad,  563. 

Moosehead  Lake,  748. 

Moosh,  a  town  and  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
469. 

Morat,  village  and  lake,  216. 

Morava,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  its 
right-hand  bank,  53,  307. 

Morava  (or  March),  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Da- 
nube, on  its  left-hand  bank,  53,  223. 

Moravia,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  229. 

Moray,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Morb'ihan,  a  French  department,  174. 

Morecambe  Bay,  70,  89. 

More  a,  a  peninsula  of  southern  Europe,  the  an- 
cient Peloponnesus,  322  ;  its  towns,  325. 

Morelia  (or  Valiadolid),  a  city  of  Mexico,  779. 

Moreton  Bay,  an  inlet  and  district  of  Australia, 
833 ;  tropical  character  of  its  climate  and  pro- 
duce, 835. 

Morgarten,  defile  of,  215. 

Morlaix,  177. 

Morne  Garou,  mountain,  795. 

Morocco,  Empire  of :  its  extent,  divisions,  and 
population,  664  ;  richness  and  variety  of  natural 
produce,  665  ;  social  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
ibid. ;  general  ignorance  and  degeneracy,  666. 

Morocco,  city  of,  666. 

Moropca,  a  kingdom  of  interior  Africa,  692. 

Morpeth,  87. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Russia— gro- 
tesque magnificence  of  its  architecture,  292  :  the 
Kremlin,  293. 

Moselle,  river,  54,  207,  242. 

Moselle,  a  French  department,  174. 

Mosquito  Territory,  the,  787,  788. 

Mossel  Bay,  693. 

Mostar,  311. 

Mosul,  a  town  and  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
470 ;  its  fame  in  Oriental  history,  471 ;  the  neigh- 
bouring ruins  of  Nineveh,  ibid. 

Motata,  279. 

Motril,  368. 

Motueka,  river,  856. 

Moukden,  or  Chin-yang,  620. 

Moulins,  184. 

Moulmein  (or  Maulmein),  594, 

Mount,  Cape,  687. 

Mourne  Mountains,  129. 

Mourne,  river  (Ireland),  134. 

Mourzook,  681. 

Mowna  Kea,  864. 

Mown  a  Loa,  864. 

Moxat,  island,  788. 

Moxos,  an  inland  territory  of  South  America,  813. 

Moy,  an  Irish  river,  135. 

Mozambique,  a  town  and  island  of  Eastern  Africa, 
692. 

Mozambique  Channel,  C47. 

Muck,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Muirfoot  Hills,  113,  119. 

Mukdeesha,  or  Magadoxa,  691, 

Mukhmas,  the  "  Michmash  "  of  Scripture,  442. 

Mulhacen,  peak  of,  48. 

Mulhausen,  a  manufacturing  town  in  France,  185. 

Mulhausen,  a  Prussian  town,  240. 

Mull,  island,  115. 

Mullingar,  133. 

Munden,  262. 

Mungasht,  mountains  of,  535, 

Munich,  the  capital  city  of  Bavaria,  250. 

Munnow,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  100. 

Munster,  a  city  of  Germany,  241. 

Monster,  a  province  of  Ireland,  135. 

Murcia,  a  city  and  province  of  Spain,  365  ;  its  in- 
habitants, 370. 

Murfreesboro',  762. 

Murray  (or  Moray)*  Firth,  112. 

Murray,  a  river  of  Australia,  823. 

Murrumbidgee,  a  river  of  Australia,  823. 
Murviedro,  365. 

Muscat,  517;  the  African  dominions  of  its  ruler, 
691. 

Mushakh  Islands,  691. 

Mushed,  541. 
Musselburgh,  120. 


Mussendom,    Cape,     the    "  Selama  "    of    Lalla 

Rookh,  516  (note). 
Muttra,  564. 

Mweelrea,  an  Irish  mountain,  130. 
Mynach,  a  Welsh  river,  80. 
Mvsore,  a  town  and  territory  of  India,  561,  572. 

N 
Naas,  133. 
Nablous,  a  town"  in  Palestine — the  ancient  She- 

chem,  442. 
Nadder,  river,  105. 

Nafels,  a  Swiss  village,  of  historic  note,  211. 
Nag  pop  e,  a  town  and  territory  of  India,  annexed 

to  the  British  possessions,  561,  572. 
Nagy-Banya  (or  Neustadt),  231. 
Nagy-Enyed,  232. 
Nahant,  750. 
Nahun,  or  Nahn,  577. 
Nain,  742. 

Nairn,  a  town,  county,  and  river  of  Scotland,  126. 
Nabr  el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Eleutherus,  455. 
Nahr  el-Kelb.  the  ancient  Lycus,  454 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis,  454. 
Nakshivan  (or  Nakhitchivan),  628. 
Namaquas,  a  people  of  Southern  Africa,  656,  694. 
Namur,  a  province  and  city  of  Belgium,  19G, 
Nancy,  185. 
Nangasaki(or  Nagasaki),  639;  Dutch  traflic  with, 

641. 
Nankin,  the  former  capital  of  China,  601. 
Nan-ling,  a  mountain-range  of  eastern  Asia,  389, 

597. 
Nantes,  177. 
Nantucket  Island,  749. 
Nantwich,  99. 
Napa,  769. 
Napakiang,  622. 
Naparima,  795. 
Naples,  an  Italian  city:    magnificence  of  its  site, 

345  ;  population,  346  ;  the  lazzaroni,  ibid.  ;   the 

neighbouring  country--Pausilipo   and  Virgil's 

tomb— Vesuvius— remains  of  Hcrculaneum  and 

Pompeii,  &c,  346,  347. 
Naples   and   Sicily,   Kingdom  of:    area  and 

population,  333;    topography,  345;    industrial 

pursuits,  349  ;  misgovernment,  351. 
Napoli  di  Romana,  see  Nauplia. 
Napo,  river,  713. 
Narbonne,  182. 
Narragansctt  Bay,  750. 
Narva,  291. 
Naseby,  99. 
Nashville,  762. 

Nassau,  a  German  duchy  and  town,  260. 
Nassau,  a  town  in  the  West  Indies,  797. 
Natal,  a  British  colony  in  Southern  Africa,  696. 
Natal,  a  town  in  Brazil,  806. 
Natchez,  763. 
Natchitochez,  764. 
Natron  Lakes,  valley  of  the,  676. 
Naumberg,  240. 
Nauplia,  325. 
Nauvoo,  759. 
Navan,  133. 
Navarino,  325. 

Navarre,  a  former  French  province,  181. 
Navaksik,  a  Spanish  province,  364. 
Navia,  363. 

Navigators  (or  Samoa)  Islands,  867. 
Naxo,  a  Greek  island,  322. 
Nazareth,  a  town  in  Palestine,  447  ;  its  connexion 

with  modern  history,  448. 
Naze,  the  (or  Lindesnaes),  276. 
Neagh,  lough,  130. 

Neath,  a  Welsh  town  and  river,  77,  109. 
Nebraska,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  766. 
Nebraska  (or  Platte),  river,  745. 
Neby  Samweel,  the  "  Mizpeh"  of  Scripture,  442, 
Neckar,  river,  54,  252,  253. 
Needles,  the  (Isle  of  Wight),  73. 
Negro,  Cape,  648. 

Negro,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  713. 
Negro,  river  (Patagonia),  714. 
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Negro:  general  features  of  the  Negro  variety  of 
mankind,  655,  656 ;  social  and  moral  charac- 
teristics, 683;  barbarous  practices  and  super- 
stitions, 684,  686  ;  the  trade  in  palm-oil,  687  ; 
native  governments  of  Negro  Africa,  ibid. 
Negro-land,  or  Soudan  :  extent  and  divisions, 
683;  Central  Soudan,  683—685;  Western  and 
Eastern  Coasts,  686—692. 
Negropont  (or  Egripo),  a  Greek  town  and  island, 

56,  326. 
Negros,  island,  645,  646. 
Neilgherry  Hills,  or  Blue  Mountains,  569  ;  modes 

of  life  among  their  sanitarian  visitors,  570. 
Nejd,  a  province  of  Arabia,  518. 
Nelson,  a  province  of  New  Zealand,  859. 
Nelson,  a  river  of  British  North  America,  709. 
Nelson,  Cape,  838. 
Nemi,  lake  of,  331,  344. 
Nen,  an  English  river,  77,  98. 
Nenagh,  136. 

Nepaul,  a  native  State  of  India,  577. 
Nepean  Bay,  842. 

Nepean  river  (Australia),  834,  835. 
Nephin,a  mountrin  in  Ireland,  129,  130, 
Nephin  Beg  Mountains,  129,  130. 
Nerbudda,  river,  392,  556. 
Nertchinsk,  633. 

Ness,  river  and  loch,  115,  117,  127. 
Nethe,  river,  195. 

Netherlands,  kingdom  of  the  :  its  extent  and 
natural  features— the  dykes,  201 ;  rivers,  meers, 
climate,  and    natural  productions,  202  ;    topo- 
graphy, 203—207.     Population— the  Dutch  lan- 
guage—industrial   pursuits,   207,  208  ;    govern- 
ment, education,  &c,  208  ;  manners  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dutch,  209. 
Nethou,  Pic  de  (or  Maladetta),  48. 
Neu-Arad,  231. 
Neu-Brandenburg,  263. 
Neuburg,  252. 
Neufahrwasser,  241. 

Neufchatel,  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  216. 
Neufchatel,  lake  of,  55,  210. 
Neu-Gradisca,  232. , 
Neusatz,  231. 
Neuse,  river,  756. 

Neusiedler  See,  a  lake  of  Hungary,  55,  223. 
Neusobl,  231. 
Neustadt  (Austria),  225. 
Neustadt  (Sachsen- Weimar),  256. 
Neustadt,  or  Nagy-Banya  (Hungary),  231. 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  239. 
Neustadt-an-der-Dosse,  239. 
Neustadt-an-der-Hardt,  252. 
Neu-Strelitz,  263. 
Neutitschen,  229. 
Neuwied,  242. 
Neva,  river,  53,  289. 
Nevers,  184. 

Nevis,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  796. 
Nevish,  loch,  112. 
New  Albany,  759. 
New  Amsterdam,  805 
New  Arkhangel,  "43. 
New  Bornou,  685. 
New  Britain,  870. 
New  Brunswick,  a  province  of  British   North 

America,  736. 
New  Caledonia,   a  division  of  British    North 

America,  742. 
New  Caledonia,  island,  868. 
New  England,  a  division  of  the  United  States, 

747  ;  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants,  748. 
New  England,  a  district  in  Australia,  833. 
New  Forest,  the,  105. 
New  Galloway,  121. 

New  Granada,  a  republic  of  South  America  : 
area,  natural  features,  &c,  801  ;    climate,  pro- 
ductions, and  topography,  802  ;  industrial  pur- 
suits of  inhabitants,  803. 
New  Guinea,  869. 

N-2  Hamp»hike,  one  of  the  United  States,  748, 
749.  '        ' 

New  Hanover,  870. 
New  Harmony,  759. 


New,  Hebrides,  868. 

New  Hernhut,  871. 

New  Ireland,  870. 

New  Jersey,  one  of  the  United  States,  752. 

New  London,  750. 

New  Mexico,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  766. 

New  Norfolk,  852. 

New  Orleans,  764. 

New  Plymouth,  a  town  and  province  in  New  Zea- 
land, 859. 

New  Providence,  island,  797. 

New  Romney,  104. 

New  Ross,  131. 

New  Siberia,  island,  393. 

New  South  Shetland,  871. 

New  Sooth  Wales,  a  province  of  Australia: 
its  limits,  area,  and  maritime  frontier,  832 ; 
the  various  inlets  on  its  shores,  833  ;  mountains, 
834  ;  mineral  produce,  rivers,  &c,  835 ;  vegetable 
produce,  836 ;  divisions   and  topography,   836, 

New  York,  a  city  and  State  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Union,  751,  752;  its  superiority  in  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  773. 

New  Zealand,  a  British  cobmy:  its  situation 
and  extent,  854  ;  natural  features,  855;  mineral 
produce,  climate,  &c,  856 ;  vegetation  and 
zoology,  857 ;  native  inhabitants,  ibid. ;  the 
colonists,  858 ;  political  divisions,  towns,  &c, 
858,  859. 

Newark  (England),  93. 

Newark  (United  States),  752. 

Newbern,  756. 

Newburg,  105. 

Newburyport,  750. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  87. 

Newcastle  under  Lyne,  92. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  Ireland,  136. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  New  Brunswick,  736. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  833,  837. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  754. 

Newera  Ellia,  582  ;  its  resort  as  a  sanitary  station, 
and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  ibid. 

Newfoundland:  the  "Helluland'*  of  the 
Northmen,  720.  Its  area,  natural  features, 
climate,  and  productions,  739;  the  banks  and 
the  cod-fishery,  739,  740 ;  population  and  early 
history,  740  ;  fate  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
741. 

Newhaven,  an  English  seaport,  104. 

Newhaven,  a  town  in  Scotland,  120. 

Newhaven,  a  town  in  the  Unitod  States,  750. 

Newmarket,  102. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  106. 

Newport  (Monmouthshire,)  100. 

Newport,  United  States,  750. 

Newport  Pagnell,  164. 

Newry,  134. 

Newton  (Lancashire),  90,  164. 

Newtown,  108. 

Ngami,  a  lake  in  Southern  Africa,  697. 

Ngan-hwei,  a  province  of  China,  600. 

Niagara,  river  and  falls,  728  ;  description  of  the 
falls,  733;  varying  emotions  excited  by  their 
appearance — origin  of  the  name,  ibid. 

Nicaragua,  a  country  of  Central  America: 
its  situation  and  area,  785  ;  population  and  to- 
pography, 786,  787. 

Nicaragua,  town  and  lake,  709,  787. 

Nice,  a  maritime  town  and  province  of  Italy,  339. 

Nicobar  Islands,  394. 

Nicolsberg,  229. 

Nicosia,  or  Lefkosia,  487. 

Nicoya,  gulf  of,  787. 

Nidd,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
78. 

Niemen,  river,  54,  237. 

Nieu,  or  Savage  Island,  867. 

Nieuport,  196. 

Nieuweldt  Mountains,  649. 

Nievre,  a  French  department,  174. 

Niger  (or  Quorra),  river,  651 ;  reached  and  partly 
explored  by  Mungo  Park,  658;  its  termination 
discovered  by  the   Landers,    659;    unfortunate  ■ 
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ascent  of  its  stream  in  1841,  and  later  successful 
voyage  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  ibid. 

Nightingale  Island,  700. 

Nijmegen,  see  Nimeguen. 

Nijni  Karleby,  292. 

Nijni-Novgorod,  a  commercial  city  of  Russia, 
293 ;  its  great  fair,  294,  302. 

Nikolaiev,  a  seaport  and  naval  station  of  Russia, 
296. 

Nikopoli,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  312. 

Niksar,  482. 

Nile,  river,  650 ;  its  cataracts,  651  ;  source  of  the 
Blue  Nile  visited  by  Bruce,  658 ;  that  of  the 
White  Nile  still  unknown,  ibid. ;  limited  breadth 
of  the  Nile-valley,  670 ;  annual  rise  of  the  river, 
671  ;  effect  produced  on  the  soil  of  Egypt,  ibid. 
(note) ;  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  671 ; 
aspect  of  the  Nile-valley  in  Nubia,  678  ;  exten- 
sive use  of  the  sakia  and  the  shadoof,  ibid. 

Nimeguen  (or  Nijmegen),  206. 

Nimroud,  mound  of,  explored  by  Mr.  Layard, 
471. 

Nineveh,  ruins  of,  their  exploration  by  Layard 
and  Botta,  471 ;  dimensions  and  population  of 
the  ancient  city,  471,  479;  present  condition  of 
the  mounds,  472. 

Ning-po,  a  free  port  of  China,  601. 

Niort,  178. 

Niphon,  island  of,  393  ;  its  natural  features, 
climate,  &c,  638;  derivation  of  the  name,  ibid. 

Nisibin,  474. 

Nismes,  182. 

Nissa,  312. 

Nith,  a  Scotch  river,  117. 

Nithsdale,  a  district  of  Scotland,  113,  119, 121. 

Nivernois,  a  former  French  province,  184. 

Nizam,  dominions  of  the,  572. 

Nord,  a  department  of  France,  174. 

Norden,  262. 

Nordhausen,  240. 

Nordheim,  261. 

Nordkiin,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  European 
mainland,  43. 

Nordlingen,  252. 

Nore,  river,  130. 

Norfolk,  an  English  county,  102. 

Norfolk,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  755. 

Norfolk  Island,  852. 

Normandy,  a  former  province  of  France,176. 

Norrkoping,  279. 

North  Berwick,  120. 

North  Cape  (of  Europe),  43. 

North  Channel,  68,  128. 

North  Devon,  island.  714. 

North  Downs  (of  England),  72. 

North  Sea,  68  ;  character  of  its  shores,  201. 

North  Shields,  87. 

North-west  passage,  the,  first  search  after,  723; 
subsequent  efforts,  724  ;  Parry's  voyages,  725 ; 
Franklin,  ibid.  ;  Maclure  and  others,  726. 

Northallerton,  164. 

Northampton,  an  English  town  and  county,  98, 
99. 

Northumberland,  an  English  county,  87. 

Northumberland  Strait,  737,  738. 

Northwich,  99. 

Norton  Sound,  743. 

Nor wav,  a  country  of  Northern  Europe  :  its  na- 
tural features  and  productions,  276  ;  divisions, 
279 ;  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  280  ;  political  con- 
dition, 283. 

Norwich,  an  English  city,  102. 

Norwich  (United  States),  750. 

Nos  Beh  Island,  701. 

Notre  Dame  Bay,  739. 

Nottingham,  an  English  town  and  county,  93. 

Noukahiva,  island,  865. 

Nova  Scotia  :  the  "  Markland"  of  the  North- 
men, 720  ;  a  British  colony—  description  of, 
736,   737. 

Nova  Zembla,  56. 

Novara,  338. 

Novgorod  (Great),  a  decayed  city  of  European 
Russia,  293. 

Novo-Redondo,  691. 


Novo-Tcherkask,  229. 

Nuria,  a  country  of  Africa  :  its  natural  features, 
climate,  and  extensive  forests,  678 ;  social  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,  679 ;  topography,  ibid. 

Nuevitas,  792. 

Nuevo  Leon,  one  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  777, 
779. 

Nun,  Cape,  648. 

Nuneaton,  164. 

Nuoro,  341. 

Nurnberg  (or  Nuremburg),  251. 

N'yassi,  a  lake  of  interior  Africa,  651. 

Nyfi,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  684,  685. 

Nyk oping,  279. 

Nystad,  291. 


Oahu,  island,  864. 

Oakham,  99. 

Oases  (of  the  Libyan  desert),  their  general  fea- 
tures, 27  ;  particular  localities,  676. 

Oasis  (Great),  649,  676. 

Oatlands,  852. 

Oaxaca,  a  city  and  province  of  Mexico,  777,  780. 

Oban,  127. 

Oberstein,  262. 

Obi,  gulf  and  river,  391. 

Oceania,  a  term  used  by  some  geographers  as 
inclusive  of  Polynesia  and  other  regions,  854. 

Ochill  Hills,  114. 

Ochrida,  town  and  lake,  307,  311. 

Ock,  river,  105. 

Oden-wald,  a  hill-range  of  Germany,  259. 

Odensee,  269. 

Oder,  river,  54,  237. 

Odessa,  a  seaport  of  southern  Russia -its  discom- 
forts as  a  place  of  residence -abundance  of  dust, 
296,  297. 

Oedenburg,  230. 

Oeiras,  a  town  in  Brazil,  806. 

Oels,  240. 

Oesel,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Russia, 
56. 

Ofen,  see  Buda. 

Offenbach,  259. 

Ogdensburgh,  732. 

Ogeechee,  river,  756. 

Oheteroa,  island,  865. 

Ohio,  river,  745. 

Ohio,  one  of  the  United  States,  758  ;  its  extensive 
iron-manufactures,  793. 

Ohivahoa,  island,  865. 

Ohrdruff,  256. 

Oich,  loch,  115,  117. 

Oise,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Oji,  river,  651. 

Oka,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  52,  302. 

Okkak,  742. 

Okotsk,  633. 

Oland,  an  island  in  .the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Swe- 
den, 56. 

Old  Calabar  river,  688. 

Oldenburg,  a  city  and  grand-duchy  of  Germany, 
262. 

Oldham,  90. 

Olekma,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Lena,  391. 

Ole'ron,  island,  178. 

Olinda,  808. 

Oliphants  (or  Elephants)  river,  693. 

Olivenza,  369. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  its  altitude,  418;  general  fea- 
tures—ruined Church  of  the  Ascension,  435 ; 
olive-trees  still  found  growing  on  the  mountain, 
436. 

Olmutz,  229. 

Olona,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  333. 

Olot,  356,  365. 

Oltenitza,  313. 

Om,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Irtysh,  631. 

Omagh,  134. 

Omaun,  a  province  of  Arabia,  516. 

Ombrone,  river,  331. 

Omeo,  lake,  838. 

Om-keis,  the  ancient  Gadara,  452. 
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Omoa,  786. 

Omsk,  631. 

Oneehow,  island,  864. 

Onega,  lake,  55,  '287. 

Ontario,  lake,  745. 

Oodeypore,  a  town  and  native  State  of  India,  575. 

Oojein,  an  ancient  city  of  India,  573. 

Oosterhout,  206. 

Ootacarnund,  a  town  of  Southern  India,  visited  as 
a  sanatorium,  569;  modes  of  life  there,  570. 

Oporto,  a  Portuguese  city  and  seaport,  378;  its 
commerce— the  wine-trade,  383. 

Oppeln,  '240. 

Oragawa  (or  Uraga),  638. 

Oran,  668. 

Orange  river,  or  Gariep,  651,  697. 

Orange  River  Sovereignty,  the,  697. 

Oregon,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  747,  767. 

Oregon  (or  Columbia),  river,  709,  746. 

Orel  (or  Orlov),  a  town  and  province  of  Russia,  294. 

Orenburg,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  289,  300. 

Orense,  357. 

Orfah,  a  city  and  pashalic  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  470. 

Orihuela,  365. 

Orinoco,  river,  713. 

Orissa,  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  563,  572. 

Oristano,  341. 

Orizava,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Mexico,  708. 

Orkney  Islands,  116. 

Orleannois,  a  former  province  of  France,  177. 

Orleans,  177. 

Orlov,  or  Orel,  294. 

Ormskirk,  90. 

Ormuz,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  522 ;  its  natural  sterility  and  bygone 
commercial  greatness,  540. 

Orne,  a  French  department  and  river,  173,  184. 

Oronsay,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria,  459. 

Orsova,  a  town  on  the  Danube,  within  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  234. 

Ortegal,  Cape,  362. 

Ortler  Spitz,  the,  46. 

Oruba,  island,  798. 

Oruro,  814. 

Orwell,  an  English  river,  77,  103. 

Osaka,  639. 

Osnabruck,  262. 

Ostend,  196. 

Osterode,  262. 

Ostia,  344. 

Ostiaks,  the,  an  Asiatic  people,  636. 

Osuna,  368. 

Oswestry,  164. 

O  i  ago,  a  province  of  New  Zealand,  858,  859. 

Otaheite(or  Tahiti),  island,  865. 

Otonabee,  river,  732. 

Otranto,  348. 

Ottawa,  river,  728. 

Otter,  an  English  river  (Devonshire),  77,  106. 

Otter,  peaks  of,  707. 

Otterbourne,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  87. 

Otway,  Cape,  838. 

Ouahouga,  island,  865. 

Oubsa,  lake,  393. 

Oude,  a  province  of  British  India,  575. 

Oudenarde,  195. 

Ouessant  (or  Ushant),  island,  56. 

Oulai-soutai,  619. 

Ourga,  or  Kuren,  619. 

Ourique,  379. 

Ourmiah  (or  Urumiyah),  lake,  393,  521. 

Ouse,  an  English  river  (Yorkshire),  77,  78. 

Ouse,  an  English  river  (Sussex),  77,  104. 

Ouse  (Great),  an  English  river,  77,  102. 

Ouse  (Little),  an  affluent  of  the  Great  Ouse,  102. 

Ouse,  a  river  in  Canada,  728. 

Ovens,  river,  838. 

Overflakke,  island,  202. 

O^eryssel,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  206. 

Oviedo,  363. 

Oxford,  an  English  city,  university,  and  county,  95. 

Oxford,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  734. 

Oxley,  Mount,  834. 


Oxus,  river,  see  Amoo. 
Oyapok,  river,  804. 
Oyster  Bay,  848. 
Ozark  Mountains,   707,  765. 


Pacific  Ocean:  its  vast  extent  and  general 
characteristics,  29;  its  prevailing  currents,  33. 
Surrounded  by  a  belt  of  volcanic  fire,  711  {note). 
First  seen  by  Balboa  (A.  d.  1513),  and  crossed  by 
Magellan  (1520),  722.  Coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific, 
860 ;  Darwin's  theory  of  their  formation,  86. 

Padang,  644. 

Paderborn,  241. 

Padstow,  107. 

Padua,  335. 

Psestum,  ruins  of,  347. 

Painswick,  101. 

Paisley,  123. 

Palawan,  island,  645. 

Palencia,  a  city  and  province  of  Spain,  359,  360. 

Palenque,  a  village  and  neighbouring  ruins  in 
Mexico,  781. 

Palermo,  348. 

Palestine,  a  part  of  Syria:  its  ancient  limits 
and  density  of  population,  401  ;  Scriptural  divi- 
sions. 402 ;  medieval  period— the  Crusades,  403 ; 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  404 ;  topography. 
409-452.  *  *     F  *' 

Palestrina,  344. 

Palk's  Strait,  580. 

Palliser  Bay,  855.  " 

Palma,  a  town  in  Majorca,  369. 

Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  370. 

Palmas,  Cape,  648,  688. 

Palmyra,  ruins  of:  approach  from  Damascus,463 ; 
temple  of  the  Sun  and  other  remains,  464  ;  his- 
toric records,  465 ;  present  inhabitants,  466. 

Palos,  a  seaport  of  Spain  :  its  connexion  with 
Columbus— the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  366,  367. 

Pamer,  plateau  of,  388. 

Pamlico  Sound,  756. 

Pampas,  the,  712. 

Pamplona  (or  Pampeluna),  364. 

Panama,  town  and  province,  802. 

Panama,  gulf  of,  705. 

Panama,  isthmus  of,  703. 

Panay,  island,  645,  646. 

Paniput,  565. 

Panjim,  or  New  Go'a,  571. 

Pantellaria,  island,  651. 

Pappenheim,  251. 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  869. 

Para,  a  river,  town,  and  province  of  Brazil,  806, 808. 

Paraguay,  a  country  of  South  America,  818. 

Paraguay,  river,  714. 

Parahyba,  a  town  and  province  of  Brazil,  806. 

Paramaribo,  804. 

Paramatta,  837. 

Parana,  river,  714,;  its  navigation,  and  aspect  of 
the  country  on  either  hand,  817. 

Paranahyba,  river,  714. 

Parga,  311. 

Paria,  gulf  of,  705,  795. 

Parime,  Mountains  of,  712,  800. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  175. 

Parma,  a  city  and  duchy  of  Italy,  348,  349. 

Paro  (or  Paros),  a  Greek  island,  322,  326. 

Paropamisan  Mountains,  390,  542  {note). 

Parras,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  776. 

Parret,  river,  77,  101. 

Parry  Islands,  714. 

Parsees,  the,  567. 

Parsonstown,  or  Birr,  133. 

Pas  de  Calais,  a  French  department,  174. 

Pasamaquoddv  Bay,  736,  744. 

Pasco,  plateau* of,  712,  713. 

Pascuaro,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  776. 


Passau,  250. 

Patagonia,  a  country  of  South  America  :    its 
generally  desert  surface,  713;  inhabitants,  &c, 
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Patapsco  River,  754. 

Paterson,  752. 

Patimo,  or  Patmos,  island,  488. 

Patna,  563. 

Patos,  Laguna  de  los,  7U> 

Patras,  325. 

Patta,  691. 

Patterson,  river,  835. 

Pau,  181. 

Pavia,  334. 

Pays  de  Waes,  195. 

Paxo,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  56. 

Payta,  812. 

Peak,  the,  a  hill-district  in  Derbyshire,  71,  86,  92. 

Pearl  River,  763. 

Pe-che-lee,  a  province  of  China,  600. 

Peckforton  Hills,  the,  99. 

Pedee,  river,  709,  756. 

Pedrotallagalla,  a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  580,  582. 

Peebles,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  121. 

Peel  (Isle  of  Man),  110. 

Peel  Marsh  (Holland),  202,  207. 

Pegasus  Bay,  855. 

Pegu,  a  British  town  and  province  in  south-east- 
ern Asia,  594. 

Pei-ho,  a  river  of  China,  600. 

Peipous,  lake,  55,  287. 

Pekin,  the  capital  of  China,  600. 

Pelew  Islands,  864. 

Pe-ling,  a  mountain-chain  of  eastern  Asia,  389. 

Pembina,  766. 

Pembroke,  a  Welsh  town  and  county,  109. 

Penafiel,  378. 

Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  595. 

Pendle  Hill,  71,  89. 

Peneda,  787. 

Penk,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  92. 

Pennine  Chain  (of  England),  71. 

Penmaen  Mawr,  a  mountain  in  North  Wales,  108. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  United  States,  752; 
its  extensive  iron-manufactures,  773. 

Penobscot  River,  748. 

Pe-nompeng  (or  Kalumpe*),  587. 

Penrith,  89. 

Pensacola,  757. 

Pentland  Firth,  116. 

Pentland  Hills,  113,  119. 

Pen-y-gent,  a  hill  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 71. 

Penza,  a  town  and  government  of  Russia,  289,  299, 

Penzance,  107. 

Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  308,  309. 

Perekop,  isthmus  of,  297. 

Pergamos,  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
477. 

Perigueux,  179. 

Perm,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  289,  299. 

Pernambuco,  808. 

Peronne,  176. 

Perpignan,  181. 

Persepolis,  ruins  of,  described  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  537. 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia  :  its  natural  features, 
521 ;  population,  522  ;  the  Iliyats,  522—524  ;  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  524 ;  government,  religion,  &c, 
525 ;  topography,  525—541. 

Persian  Gulf,  388  ;  pearl-fishery  in  the,  518 ;  ex- 
treme heat  and  sterility  of  its  shores,  539. 

Pertabgurh,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  States,  575. 

Perth,  a  city  and  county  of  Scotland,  124. 

Perth  (Western  Australia),  843. 

Peru,  a  country  of.  South  America  :  the  moving 
hills  and  pillars  of  sand  that  characterize  its 
coast-plain,  713.  Extent,  natural  features,  &c, 
810  ;  climate,  811  ;  topography,  811,  812;  popu- 
lation, industry,  government,  &c,  812,  813. 

Perugia,  a  town  and  lake  of  Italy,  345. 

Peshawur,  566. 

Pesth,  230. 

Petchora,  river,  287. 

Peter  Botte  Mountain,  702. 

Peterborough,  an  English  cathedral  city,  99. 

Peterborough,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  732. 

Peterhead,  125. 


Peterhoff,  291. 

Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  see  St.  Peters- 
burg. 
Petersburg,  a  town  in  Virginia,  755. 
Peterswalde,  228. 
Peterwaradein,  232. 
Petra,  ruins  of,  504. 
Petre,  858. 
Petropavlovski,  634. 
Petrozavodsk,  294. 
Pettau,  227. 
Pevensey  Bay,  104, 
Pfeffers,  baths  of,  211. 
Pforzheim,  354. 

Phaz  (or  Rion),  river,  the  ancient  Pfiasis,  626. 
Philadelphia,  753. 
Philae,  island  of,  675. 
Philippine  Islands,  645,  646. 
Philippopoli  (or  Filibi),  310. 
Philipstown,  164. 

Physical  Geography  :  meaning  and  divisions 
of  the  subject,  23 ;  area  and  proportionate 
coast-lines  of  the  different  continents,  24;  table- 
lands and  mountains,  25 :  lowland  regions,  26  ; 
deserts,  27,  28.  The  Ocean,  its  greatest  ascer- 
tained depths,  29  ;  height  of  waves,  30 ;  currents, 
31 ;  the  Gulf  Stream,  32.  Rivers  :  lengths  and 
area  of  basins  of  principal  streams  in  either 
continent,  33,  34  ;  lakes,  35.  The  Atmosphere : 
trade- winds  and  monsoons,  35,  36  ;  climate,  36 ; 
causes  of  its  differences,  37 ;  isothermal  lines, 
38  ;  rain— its  comparative  quantity  in  different 
regions,  39.  Varied  distribution  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  40,  41 ;  infinite  diversity  and 
wisdom  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
natural  world,  41. 
Piacenza  (or  Placentia),  349. 
Piauhy,  a  province  of  Brazil,  806. 
Pic  du  Midi,  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  France, 

belonging  to  the  Pyrenees,  181.  • 

Picardy,  a  province  of  France,  176. 
Pico,  island,  385. 
Pictou,  737. 
Piedmont,  a  province  of  continental  Sardinia, 

337. 
Pieter-Maritzberg  (or  Maritzberg),  696. 
Pilate,  Mount,  215. 
Pilsen,  228. 
Pindus,  a  mountain-chain  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 

47,  306. 
Pinerolo,  337. 
Pingeh,  589. 

Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  324. 
Pirano,  228. 
Pinkie,  120. 
Pirna,  255. 
Pisa,  343. 
Pistoja,  343. 
Pitcairn  Island,  866. 
Piton  de  la  Fournaise,  701. 
Piton  des  Neiges,  701. 
Pitt,  Mount,  852. 
Pittsburg,  753. 
Pittsford,  749. 
Placentia,  see  Piacenza. 
Placentia  Bay,  739. 
Plasencia,  a  Spanish  town,  369. 
Plassy,  563. 

Plate,  river,  see  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Platte  (or  Nebraska),  river,  745. 
Flatten  See,  or  Lake  Balaton,  55,  223. 
Plauen,  255. 
Plenty,  Bay  of,  855. 
Plettenberg  Bay,  693. 
Plinlimmon,  mountain,  76. 
Plym,  river,  106. 

Plymouth,  an  English  seaport,  107. 
Plymouth  (United  States),  750. 
Plymouth  (West  Indies),  796. 
Po,  river,  55,  331. 

Podolia,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  295. 
Point-a-Pitre,  798. 
Point  de  Galle  (or  Galle),  381. 
Poitiers,  178. 
Poitou,  a  former  province  of  France,  178. 
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Pola,  228. 

Poland,  a  province  of  Russia  :  former  extent  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  monarchy — its  ini- 
quitous partition  by  the  neighbouring  States, 

Polden  Hills,  73. 

Poltava  (or  Pultowa),  a  town  and  government  of 
European  Russia,  294. 

Polynesia,  an  insular  division  of  the  globe:  its 
extent  and  native  population,  854.  New  Zea- 
land and  neighbouring  islands,  854—859.  Small- 
er islands  of  Polynesia,  860—867.  New  Guinea 
and  adjacent  islands,  867. 

Pomaroon  river,  805. 

Pombal,  377. 

Pomerania,  a  province  of  Prussia,  239. 

Pomona,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Pompeii,  ruins  of,  347. 

Ponce,  793. 

Pondicherry,  570. 

Pongo  de  Manseriche,  713. 

Pontchartrain,  lake,  764. 

Ponte  Delgada,  385. 

Pontefract,  164. 

Pontevedra,  363. 

Pontiana,  644. 

Pontine  Marshes,  the,  331. 

Pontypool,  100. 

Poole,  106. 

Poonah,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  567, 
568. 

Pooree,  or  Juggernaut,  563. 

Popayan,  a  town  and  province  of  New  Granada, 
801,  802. 

Popocatepetl,  mountain,  708. 

Porirua  Harbour,  855. 

Portsgrund,  280. 

Port  au  Prince  (or  Port  Republicain),  794. 

Port  Adelaide,  841. 

Port  Antonio,  794. 

Port  Arthur,  849,  852. 

Port  Baltic,  291. 

Port  Beaufort,  694. 

Port  Davey,  848. 

Port  Essington,  822. 

Port  Elizabeth,  694. 

Port  Fairy,  839, 

Port  Gibson,  763. 

Port  Glasgow,  123,  164. 

Port  Hacking,  833. 

Port  Hunter,  833. 

Port  Jackson,  833,  836. 

Port  Lincoln,  841,842. 

Port  Louis  (Falkland  Islands), 820. 

Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  702. 

Port  Macquarie,  833. 

Port  Mahon,  369. 

Port  Morant,  794. 

Port  Nicholson,  855,  858 

Port  of  Spain,  795. 

Port  Otago,  855,  859. 

Port  Patrick,  121. 

Port  Phillip,  837,  839;  discovered  by  Flinders, 
846. 

Port  Royal,  794. 

Port  St.  Francis,  731. 

Port  Stephens,  833. 

Port  Victoria  (New  Zealand),  855,  859. 

Portadown,  134,  164. 

Portarlington,  133. 

Portendik,  690. 

Portimao,  379. 

Portland  (United  States),  748. 

Portland  Bay  (Australia),  838,  839. 

Portland,  Cape,  848. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  106. 

Porto  Allegre,  809. 

Porto  Bello,  802. 

Porto  Calvo,  806. 

Porto  de  San  Paolo,  354. 

Porto  Ferra.io,  343. 

Porto  Grande,  699. 

Porto  Praya,  698. 

Porto  Re,  232. 

Porto  Rico,  island  of,  793. 


Porto  Santo,  island,  698. 

Portobello  (Scotland),  120. 

Portree,  127. 

Portsmouth,  an  English  seaport,  106. 

Portsmouth,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  749.      , 

Portsey,  126. 

Poktuoal,  a  country  of  south-western  Europe: 
its  natural  features  and  resources,  375 ;  topogra- 
phy, 376 — 379;  inhabitants,  379;  low  condition 
of  agricultural  industry,  379,  380  ;  the  vine-cul- 
ture, 381  ;  manufactures  and  commerce,  383. 
Government,  religion,  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion, &c,  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  384  ;  foreign 
possessions,  385. 

Portugalete,  364. 

Posen,  a  town  and  province  of  Prussia,  240. 

Potenza,  347. 

Poti,  626. 

Potomac,  river,  709,  754. 

Potosi,  a  town  and  mountain  of  South  America, 
814. 

Potsdam,  239. 

Potteries,  the,  a  manufacturing  district  of  Staf- 
fordshire, 92. 

Poulton,  90. 

Poyang,  lake,  393,  597. 

Prague,  the  chief  city  of  Bohemia,  228. 

Prairies,  the :  their  general  character,  708 ;  variety 
of  soil,  and  beauty  of  appearance,  in  the  West- 
ern States,  757. 

Prenzlow,  239. 

Presburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary,  230. 

Prescot,  732. 

Presteign,  108. 

Preston,  90,  164. 

Preston  Pans,  164. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  a  British  colony,  738. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  (Asia),  see  Penang. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  (North  America),  715. 

Princes  Island,  699. 

Pripet,  river,  53. 

Prisrend,  311. 

Pristina,  312. 

Privas,  182. 

Probolingo,  644. 

Prome,  594. 

Prosnitz,  229. 

Provence,  a  French  province,  183. 

Providence,  750. 

Pruss-Eylau,  241. 

Prussia,  a  country  of  central  Europe :  its  natural 
features,  climate,  and  productions,  236 ;  divi- 
sions, 237  ;  political  condition,  242 ;  want  of  na- 
tionality among  its  population,  245 

Prussia  (East  and  West),  241. 

Pruth,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  53.  Part 
of  the  frontier-line  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
287. 

Pskov,  a  town,  government,  and  lake  of  European 
Russia,  55,  294. 

Puebla,  a  city  and  State  of  Mexico,  777,  780. 

Puerto  Cabello,  801. 

Puerto  la  Mar,  or  Cobija,  814. 

Puerto  Principe,  792. 

Pulicat  lake,  556. 

Pultowa,  see  Poltava. 

Punjaub,  a  province  of  India;  meaning  of  the 
name,  392  {note)  ;  its  natural  features,  area,  and 
topography,  565,  566. 

Puno,  812. 

Punnah,  556,  573. 

Punta  Arenas,  787. 

Purbeck,  Isle  of,  106. 

Purus,  river,  713. 

Pusther-thal,  226. 

Putrid  Sea  (or  Siwash),  a  gulf  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
297,  299.  _  ., 

Putumayo  (or  lea),  river,  713. 

Puy  de  Dome,  a  French  department,  174. 

Puzzuoli,  346. 

Pyramids,  the,  C74. 

Pyrenees,  a  mountain-chain  of  Europe,  48.  Their 
aspect  on  the  side  of  France,  181. 

Pyrenees  (Australian),  838. 

Pyre'ne'es  (Basses),  a  French  department,  174. 
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Pyrenees  (Hautes),  a  French  department,  174. 
Pyre'ne'es  (Orientales),  a  French  department,  174. 
Pyrmont,  260. 


Quantock  Hills,  73. 

Quatre  Bras,  193. 

Quebec  :    its  climate,   729;   beauty  of  situation, 

inhabitants,  &c,  730  ;   the  plains  of  Abraham, 

and  Wolfe's  monument,  ibid. 
Quedlinburg,  240. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (North  America),  743. 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (Polynesia),  870. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  (North  America),  743. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  (New  Zealand),  855. 
Queensbury  Hill,  113. 
Queen's  County  (Ireland),  132,  133. 
Queensferry,  120. 
Queenstown  (Upper  Canada),  733. 
Queenstown  (Ireland),  136. 
Queretaro,  a  town  and  province  of  Mexico,  779. 
Quiberon,  peninsula  of,  177. 
Quicombo,  691. 
Quillimane,  692. 
Quillota,  valley  of,  815. 
Quiloa,  a  town  and  native  kingdom  of  Eastern 

Africa,  691. 
Quilon,  573. 
Quimper,  177. 
Quinte',  bay  of,  732. 
Quito,  803. 
Quorra  (or  Niger),  river,  651 ;  see  also  Niger. 

R 

Raab,  230. 

Raasay,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Kabatt,  666. 

Rabba,  684. 

Racca,  470. 

Radack  Island,  864. 

Radnor,  a  Welsh  town  and  "county,  86,  165. 

Ragusa,  232. 

Rajpootana,  a  province  of  India,  574  ;  its  po- 
litical divisions,  575. 

Rakas  Tal,  lake,  620. 

Raleigh,  756. 

Ralick  Islands,  864. 

Ram  Hormuz,  plain  of,  534,  535. 

Ramilies,  battle-field  of,  193. 

Ramlah,  a  town  in  Syria,  414. 

Ramree,  594. 

Ramsey  (Huntingdonshire),  165. 

Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  110,  165. 

Ramsgate,  104. 

Ranai  (or  Lanai),  island,  864. 

Ranegunge,  556. 

Rangoon,  594. 

Rannoch,  moor  and  loch,  114,  117. 

Rarotonga,  island,  866. 

Ras-al-Khaimah,  a  port  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  539. 

Raselm,  lake,  307. 

Rastadt,  254. 

Rathkeale,  136. 

Ratibor,  240. 

Ratisbon,  250. 

Rattenberg,  226. 

Ravenna,  345. 

Ravee,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  392. 

Rawitsch,  241. 

Re',  island,  178. 

Rea,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  94. 

Reading,  a  town  in  England,  105. 

Reading,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  753. 

Realejo,  786. 

Recherche  Island,  or  Vanikoro,  870. 

Recife,  808. 

Red  River  (of  Lake  Winnipeg^  709,  742. 

Red  River  (a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi),  745, 
764. 

Red  River  Settlement,  742. 

Red  Sea;  its  extent,  direction,  and  depth; 
dangers  of  its  navigation ;  tides ;  origin  of  the 


name,  388  ;  notes  on  a  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea, 
by  Lieut.  Burton,  493,  494 ;  its  coral-reefs,  505. 
Redditch,  95. 
Redout-kaleh,  627. 
Redruth,  165. 
Ree,  lough,  131. 
Reed,  an  English  river,  87. 
Reggio,  an  Italian  town  (Calabria),  347. 
Reggio,  an  Italian  town  (Modena),  349. 
Regla,  792. 
Regoa,  378. 
Reichenberg,  228. 
Reichenhall,  250. 
Reigate,  104. 
Reikiavik,  275. 
Rensborg,  269. 

Renfrew,  a  Scotch  town  and  county,  123. 
Rennes,  177. 
Resht,  530. 
Resina,  347. 

Restoon,  the  ancient  Arethusa,  459. 
Retimo,  313,  314. 

Re-union  (or  Bourbon)  island,  701. 
Reus,  a  Spanish  town,  364. 
Reuss,  Principalities  of,  257. 
Reuss,  river,  210. 
Reutlingen,  253. 
Revel,  291. 

Revillagigedo  Islands,  715. 
Rewah,  a  native  State  of  India,  573. 
Rheidiol,  a  Welsh  river,  80,  108. 
Rheims,  184. 

Rhenish  Province  (of  Prussia),  241. 
Rhigi,  a  mountain  in  Switzerland,  see  Rigi. 
Rhine,   river :    its   origin,  direction,  length,  and 
chief  affluents,  54 ;    its  course  within  Holland, 
202;  within  Switzerland,  210. 
Rhin  (  Bas  and  Haut),  two  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, 174. 
Rhio,  644. 

Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  United  States,  750. 
Rhodes,  island    and  town,  393,    487;   its  historic 

repute,  488. 
Rhodez,  179. 
Rhone,  river:  its  source  and  general    direction, 
55;  its  course  within  the  French  border,  169; 
upper  portion  of  its  valley,  210. 
Rhone,  a  French  department,  174. 
Rhynland,  a  district  in  Holland,  208. 
Riazan,   a  town  and  government   of  European 

Russia,  294. 
Ribble,  river,  77,  89,  90. 
Rice  Lake,  732. 

Richelieu  (or  Chambly),  river   728. 
Richmond  (Surrey),  165. 
Richmond  (Yorkshire),  165. 
Richmond  (Tasmania),  852. 
Richmond  (United  States),  755. 
Richmond  River,  835. 
Rideau  Canal,  728. 

Riesen  Gebirge,  a  mountain-chain  of  central  Eu- 
rope, 222; 
Rieti,  345. 

Riff,  the,   a  province  of  Morocco,  bordering  on 
Algeria,  661 ;  appearance  and  habits  of  its  in- 
habitants, ibid. 
Riga,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  291. 
Rigi,  a  famous  mountain  in  Switzerland,  214. 
Rimac,  river,  811. 
Rimatara,  island,  865. 
Rimini,  345. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  714 ;  discovered  by  De  Solis,  722  ; 
characteristics  and  abundant    resources  of  its 
valley,  816,  817. 
Rio  del  Norte  (or  Grande  del  Norte),  709,  745. 
Rio  do  Para,  808. 
Rio  Grande  (Western  Africa),  690. 
Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  776. 
Rio  Grande  do  San  Pedro,  809. 
Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte,  714. 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (a  province  of  Brazil),  806. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  714. 
Rio  Janeiro,  807. 
Rio  Verde,  780. 
Riobamba,  803. 


Rioja,  a  town  and  province  of  La  Plata,  817. 

Kion  (or  Phaz),  river,  626. 

Rip<>n,  145,  165. 

Rippin  Tor,  74. 

Risder,  2S0. 

Ri>tigouche,  river,  736. 

River  of  the  Mountains,  709. 

Kiviere  Noire,  Mountain  of,  702. 

Road- town,  797.- 

Roanoke,  river,  709,  756. 

Roba  el-Khaly,  the,  492. 

Roca,  Cape,  43. 

Rochdale,  90. 

Rochefort,  178. 

Rochester,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  104. 

Rochester,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  752. 

nock  River,  759. 

Rockall,  a  Scotch  islet,  116. 

Rocky  Mountains,  706,  744. 

Roden,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  99. 

Rodengue,  island,  702. 

Roding  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  103. 

tvoer,  river,  207.  ' 

Roermond,  207. 

Rohilound,  a  province  of  British  India,  565. 

Kokelle,  river,  689.  -  ' 

R?™V  if*  situat.'°n  -circuit  of  the  walls  and  ex- 
iZl  °LthpTCI,ent,city'  343  5  the  public  build- 
mgs-St.  Peter's,  the  Vatican,  &c  ,  ibid.  ;  and 

rr„Tti\a'.,,eum'  ^-^»^s  ns 

Romney  Mar»h,  103. 

R?tThfianle,t-V  1  valley  of  No™ay,  celebrated  for 

its  beautiful  scenery,  282. 
Rona,  a  Scotch  island,  115.' 
Rona,  a  mountain  in  the  Shetland  Island*   nc 
RoSda%h4CNOrth  aQd  ^^^uiU6' 
Ronne,  269. 
Ronneberg,  257. 
Roorkee,  565. 
Roraas,  282. 

Roraima,  mountain,  805. 
go*ario  (or  San  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe'),  817. 

SHau  *S?'  ^  Ij"iSh  tOWn  and  C0Unty>  132«  135. 

ROYeobrkinyirt°^.ing'  '  hU1  *  ^  North  Ridin*  of 
Rosenau,  231. 

Rsceene^2a80:alley    *   N°^- beauty  of  its 

Roskilde,  268. 

Ross,  an  English  market  town,  loo 

Ross,  a  Scotch  county,  127. 

Rossan  Point,  129. 

Rostock,  263. 

Rota,  island,  864. 

Rothbury,  87. 

Rothenburg,  253. 

R°7?e92.riVer'  aU  afflUent  °f  the  Yo^shire  Don, 

Rother,  river  (Sussex),  77,  104 

Rotherham,  78,  165. 

Roth  say,  126. 

Rotorua  (or  Roturoa),  lake,  856. 

Rotterdam,  204. 

Rottweil,  253. 

Rouen,  176. 

Rouliers,  196. 

Roum   a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  481 

Roumel,  river,  668.  ''  *"" 

R308MEIJA'  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 


Rudolstadt,  257. 
Ruffin,  517. 
Rugby,  1G5. 

Rpfunssiaan239.land   *  the  BaItic'  belon^    to 
Ruivo,  peak  of,  698. 
Rum,  a  Scotch  island,  115 
Runn  of  Cutch,  556. 
Rupel,  river,  h>2,  195. 

AmeYi'ca^r'   *  diViSi°n   °f    British  N-th 
Rupunoony,  river,  805. 
Ruschuk,  312. 

R7h»IAc»(in  EuroPe):  its  extent,  surface,  &c„  286; 
the  steppe-region,  287 ;  climate  and  natural 
produce,  ibtd,  ;  topography,  288  ;  population 
300;  commerce  302.  Its  despotic  government 
and  low  moral  condition,  303,  304;  political 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  late  war  305 
Siberia011  A^'A     See  Trans'caulasia  °and 

Russian  America,  743. 

Ruthin,  a  Welsh  town,  165. 

Rutland,  an  English  county,  99. 

Rutland,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  749 

Ruttunpoor,  572.  ' 

Ryan,  loch,  112,  121. 

Rydal  Water,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Ryde,  106. 

Rye,  104. 

Ryswick,  204. 


Roum  Kala,  470. 

Rovigo,^'  a  f°rm6r  French  Provi"<*,  174. 

Rovigno,  228. 

Royal  Bay,  743. 

Roxburgh,  a  Scotch  county,  121. 

^r,'.?n„fisa1nasdqs;xS7Ilan  coa8t-"e  "-*» 

Ruapahu,  mount,  855. 
Ruatan,  island,  788. 
Rudesheim,  260. 


Saalfeld,  257. 

Saarbrucken,  242. 

Saardam,  204. 

Saba,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  798 

Sabine,  river,  763.  ' 

Saccatoo  (or  Soccatoo),  685 

Sachsen-Altenburg,  257. 

Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha,  256. 

Sachsen-Meiningen,  256. 

Sachsen- Weimar,  256. 

Sacramento  City,  769. 

Sacramento,  river,  710,  767. 

Saddleworth,  91. 

f  a£eadr(°r,Sapi'et)'  a  *own  in  Palestine,  449. 
Sagahen  (or  Amour),  river  391 
Sagalien  Island,  393;  its  natural  features  and  in 
habitants,  637 ;  the  northern  half  under  rS" 
S?.S?Vi5*  ThG  S°Uthern  half  ^X 
lag^s^0^'  a  Proyince  <>f  Manchooria,  620. 
Saguenay  river,  728. 

SaharT'or  r!Uafr-Peak .of  the  An<*es,  710. 
asnect  649  .{?feiKt:  ^s  extent  and  general 
aspect,  649;  its  burning  atmosphere  anH 
scarcity  of  water,  650  ;  only  passable  bv  aid  of 
habitams61^^143  ,SCanty  P-^etnadldin°-f 
fheSSftSi!   m°ralasPect  and  influences  of 

Saharunpoor,  a  district  of  British  India,  565 

Sahend,  Mountains  of,  526.  '    M' 

Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  671,  675. 

Saida,  or  Seyda ;  see  Sidon. 

Saigon,  river  and  town,  587,  589. 

Saikwah,  593. 

Saima,  lake,  55,  287. 

St.  Albans  (England),  98. 

St.  Albans  (United  States),  749. 

St.  Andrew's  (Western  Africa),  688. 

St.  Andrew's  (New  Brunswick),  73G. 

St.  Andrew's  (Scotland),  124. 

St.  Anne' 8,  731. 

St.  Anthony,  falls  of,  745. 

St.  Antonio,  island,  698. 

St.  Asaph,  108. 

St.  Augustine,  757. 

St.  Austell,  107. 

St.  Bartholomew,  island,  799. 

St'  fc„ a!J  E?gli8b  viIlaSe  and  headland,  89. 

St  ^^Ba^O^f"  aUd  h°SpiCe«  46'21J'  217- 
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St.  Brieux,  177. 

St.  Charles,  761. 

St.  Charles,  river,  730. 

St.  Christopher,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  798. 

St.  Clair,  lake  and  river  (North  America),  728,  745. 

St.  Clair,  lake  (Tasmania),  848. 

St.  Cloud,  175. 

St.  Croix,  lake,  766. 

St.  Croix,  river,  736. 

St.  David's,  109. 

St.  Denis  (France),  175. 

St.  Denis  (Isle  of  Bourbon),  701. 

St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  island,  793,  794;    town 

of  St.  Domingo,  794. 
St.  Elias,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  47,  322. 
St.  Elias,  a  mountain  of  North  America,  707. 
St.  Etienne,  183,  188. 
St.  Eustatius,  island,  798. 
St.  Francis,  lake,  727. 
St.  Francis,  river  (Canada),  728. 
St.  Francis,  river  (United  States),  765. 
St.  Gall,  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  213. 
St.  George  (Bermuda  Islands),  799. 
St.  George  (Grenada,  West  Indies),  795. 
St.  George,  bay  of,  739. 
St.  George's  Channel,  128. 
St.  Germain,  a  royal  residence  of  France,  175. 
St.  Goar,  242. 

St.  Gothard,  Mount,  46,  210. 

St.  Helena,  island,  699 ;  its  climate,  aspect,  and 
population,  700  ;  the  abode  and  former  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  ibid. 
St.  Helens  (Lancashire),  90, 165. 
St.  Helier,  110. 
St.  Hubert,  197. 
St.  Ives  (Cornwall),  165. 
St.  Ives  (Huntingdon),  98, 165. 
St.  John  (Antigua),  796. 
St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  736. 
St.  John  (Newfoundland),  740. 
St.  John,  island  (West  Indies),  799. 
St.  John,  lake,  728. 

St.  John,  river  (New  Brunswick),  736. 
St.  John,  river  (Florida),  757. 
St.  Joseph,  796. 
St.  Kilda,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 
St.  Kilda  (Australia),  839. 
St.  Kitts,  see  St.  Christopher. 
St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  704. 

St.  Lawrence,  river,  709  ;  its  vast  extent  of  naviga- 
tion, 728 ;  character  of  its  banks,  ibid. 
St.  Louis,  fort  and  island  (Africa),  690. 
St.  Louis  (United  States),  761. 
St.  Louis,  lake,  727. 
St.  Louis,  river,  709,  728. 
St.  Lucia  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  698. 
St.  Lucia  (West  Indies),  796. 
St.  Malo,  177. 
St.  Margaret's  Hope,  128. 
St.  Martin,  island,  798. 
St.  Mary,  bay  of,  739. 

St.  Mary,  island  and  cape  (Madagascar),  700,  701. 
St.  Mary,  Scilly  Islands,  108. 
St.  Mary's  Island  (Western  Africa),  689. 
St  Mary's  loch  (Scotland),  117. 
St.  Mary's  river,  756,  757. 
St.  Maurice,  river,  728,  731. 
St.  Michael,  island,  385. 
St.  Neots,  98. 

St.  Nicholas,  a  town  in  Belgium,  195. 
St.  Nicholas,  a  fortress  in  Asiatic  Russia,  626. 
St.  Nicholas,  island,  698. 
St.  Ninian's,  123. 
St.  Omer,  a  French  town  (department  of  Pas  de 

Calais),  176. 
St.  Paul,  766. 
St.  Paul,  island  of,  872. 
St.  Paul  de  Loando,  690. 
St.  Peter,  lake,  727,  731. 
St.  Peter's  River,  709,  745. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  city  of  Russia :  its  ex- 
ternal magnificence,  289  ;  unattractive  aspect  of 
the  adjacent  country,  290 ;  imperial  residences  in 
its  neighbourhood,  291. 
St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  690. 


St.  Pierre,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence, 

191. 
St.  Pierre  (Guernsey),  110. 
St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  798. 
St.  Pol,  176. 
St.  Quentin,  176. 
St.  Regis,  731. 

St.  Sebastian,  a  Spanish  town  and  fortress,  364. 
St.  Sebastian,  a  headland  of  Western  Africa,  648. 
St.  Sebastian  Bay,  693. 
St.  Sever,  181. 

St.  Thomas,  island  (Africa),  699. 
St.  Thomas,  island  (West  Indies),  799. 
St.  Trois,  731. 
St.  Tron,  197. 
St.  Ubes,  or  Setubal,  377. 
St.  Valery,  176. 

St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  698. 
St.  Vincent  (West  Indies),  795. 
St.  Vincent,  cape  (Portugal).  375. 
St.  Vincent,  gulf  of  (Australia),  822,  846. 
Saintes,  the,  798. 

Saintonge,  a  former  province  of  France,  178. 
Sakaria,  river,  477,  479. 
Sal,  island,  698. 

Salamanca,  a  Spanish  city,  360. 
Salamis,  see  Kuluri. 
Saldanha  Bay,  693. 
Salee,  666. 

Salem,  a  town  in  Massachusetts,  750. 
Salerno,  347. 

Salford,  90. 

Salisbury,  an  English  cathedral  city,  105. 

Salisbury  Plain,  73. 

Sallenche,  339. 

Saloniki,  309. 

Salsette,  island,  567. 

Salt  Desert  (of  Persia),  28,  521. 

Salt  Lake,  Great,  769. 

Salt  Lake  City,  770. 

Salta,  a  town  and  province  of  La  Plata,  817,  818. 

Saltcoats,  122. 

Saltillo,  779. 

Saluen,  river,  392,  583. 

Salvador,  a  State  of  Central  America:  its  situa- 
tion and  area,  785 ;  divisions  and  towns,  786. 

Salwarp,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  95. 

Salza  (or  Salzach),  river,  226. 

Salzburg,  a  town  and   province  of  Austria,  222, 
226. 

Samana,  794. 

Samar,  island,  645,  646. 

Samarang,  644. 

Samarcand,  624. 

Samaria,  an  ancient  division  of  Palestine,  442. 

Sambas,  644. 

Sambor,  229. 

Sambre,  river,  192. 

Samiel  (or  Simoom),  the,  650. 

Samoa  (or  Navigators)  Islands,  867. 

Samoiedes,   a  people  of    Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  65,  636. 

Samo  (or  Samos),  island,  393,  487. 

Samothraki  (the  ancient   Samothrace),  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  313. 

Samsoon,  482. 

San  Antonio,  699. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  766. 

San  Antonio,  river,  765. 

San  Bias,  779. 

San  Carlos,  815. 

San  Catherina,  809. 

San  Christoval  (or  Ciudad  Real),  a  city  of  Mex 
ico,  781. 

San  Christoval,  island,  870. 

San  Diego,  769. 

San  Felipe,  (or  Xativa),  365. 

San  Felix  de  Guixols,  364. 

San  Francisco,  town  and  bay,  768,  769. 

San  Francisco  de  Atacama  (Bolivia),  814. 

San  Francisco,  river,  714. 

San  Ildefonso,  or  La  Granja,  358. 

San  Joao  da  Pesqueira,  378. 

San  Joaquim,  river,  767. 

San  Jorge,  island,  385. 
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San  Jose  (California),  769. 

San  Jose  (Costa  Rica),  787. 

San  Juan,  a  city  and  province  of  La  Plata,  817. 

San  Juan,  river,  709. 

San  Juan  Baptista  (Mexico),  780. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Grey  Town,  788. 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  793. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  787,  788. 

San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  779. 

San  Lucar,  a  Spanish  seaport,  366,  722. 

San  Luis,  a  city  and  province  of  La  Plata,  817. 

San  Luis  de  Maranhao  (Brazil),  806. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  a  city  and  State  of  Mexico,  777, 
779. 

San  Marino,  a  town  and  republic  of  Italy,  345. 

San  Miguel  (or  St.  Michael),  island,  385. 

San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  818. 

San  Nicolas,  817. 

San  Paulo,  a  town  and  province  of  Brazil,  806,809. 

San  Pedro,  a  town  and  province  of  Brazil,  806, 809. 

San  Remo,  339. 

San  Salvador,  a  city  of  Central  America,  786. 

San  Salvador,  island  (or  Guanahani),  797. 

San  Salvador,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  690. 

San  Tomas,  786. 

Sana,  515. 

Sandoway,  594. 

Sandusky,  759. 

Sandwich,  104. 

Sandwich  Island  (New  Hebrides),  868. 

Sandwich  Islands,  863. 

Sandwich  Land,  871. 

Sang-koi,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Asia,  392,  586. 

Sannoor,  442. 

San-poo,  or  Yarrow,  river,  392,  620. 

Santa  Catharina,  a  town  and  province  of  Brazil, 
806,  809. 

Santa  Cruz  (Canary  Islands),  370. 

Santa  Cruz  (West  Indies),  799. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  814. 

Santa  Fe',  a  city  and  province  of  La  Plata,  817. 

Santa  Fe',  capital  of  New  Mexico,  767. 

Santa  Fe,  a  Spanish  town,  368. 

Santa  Fe'  de  Bogota,  802. 

Santa  Maria  (Spain),  367. 

Santa  Maria  (New  Granada),  802. 

Santa  Maria,  island  (Azores),  385. 

Santa  Maura  (Ionian  Islands),  329. 

Santander,  a  Spanish  seaport,  360. 

Santarem,  377. 

Santee,  river,  709,  756. 

Santiago,  the  chief  city  of  Chili,  815. 

Santiago  de  Compostella  (Spain),  362. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  793. 

Santiago  de  la  Vega  (or  Spanish  Town),  794. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  a  town  and  province  of  La 
Plata,  817,  818. 

Santiago,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  698. 

Santo  Espiritu,  792. 

Santorin,  a  Greek  island,  322;  its  volcanic  fires, 
328. 

Santos,  809. 

Saone,  river,  169. 

Saone  (Haute),  a  French  department,  174. 

Saone  et  Loire,  a  French  department,  174. 

Saptin  (or  Lewis),  a  river  of  North  America,  710. 

Saragossa,  a  Spanish  city :  its  historic  note,  364. 

Saratoga,  752. 

Saratov,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  289,  300. 

Sarawan,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  552. 

Sarawak,  a  province  of  Borneo,  644. 

Sardinia,  kingdom  of:  divisions,  topography, 
&c,  337—342;  manufactures  and  trade,  350  ;  its 
greater  freedom,  and  general  superiority  of  con- 
dition to  other  parts  of  Italy,  351. 

Sardinia,  island:  its  natural  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate;  topography— the  orange-groves 
of  Milis,  341  ;  antiquities  and  natural  curi- 
osities, 342  ;  wild  animals,  fishery,  &c,  ibid. 

Sardis,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  478. 

Saree,  531. 

Sarine  (or  Saane),  river,  216. 

Sark  (or  Serk),  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  110. 

Sarmiento.  Mount,  711. 


Sarnen,  a  town  and  lake  in  Switzerland,  215. 

Sarthe,  a  river  and  department  of  France,  16£ 
174. 

Saskatchewan,  a  river  of  North  America,  709. 

Sassari,  341. 

Satalge,  or  Fersala,  311. 

Sattara,  a  town  and  province  of  British  India 
567,  568. 

Saukirah  Bay,  516. 

Saumur,  177. 

Sautpoora  Mountains,  390. 

Savage  Island,  or  Nieu,  867- 

Savaii,  island,  867. 

Savanilla,  802. 

Savannah,  a  seaport  and  river  of  the  United 
States,  756,  757. 

Savannah-la- Mar,  794. 

Savannahs  (or  llanos),  the,  712. 

Save,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  53.  A 
frontier  river  between  the  Austrian  and  Turk- 
ish empires,  312. 

Saverne,  185. 

Savona,  339. 

Savoy,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
339;  its  inhabitants,  349;  their  pursuits  chiefly 
pastoral,  350. 

Sawell,  an  Irish  mountain,  129. 

Sawunt-Warree,  a  town  and  territory  of  India, 
573. 

Saxe-Weimar,  &c,  see  Sachsen-Weimar. 

Saxony,  kingdom  of,  254. 

Saxony,  a  province  of  Prussia,  240. 

Saypan,  island,  864. 

Scalpa,  a  Scotch  island,  115. 

Scanderoon,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  457. 

Scarborough,  an  English  watering-place,  83,  91. 

Scarborough  (West  Indies),  795. 

Scarpanto,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  393. 

Scarpe,  river,  176. 

Scaw  Fell  Pikes,  the  highest  summit  in  England, 
71. 

Schaffhausen,  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland, 
213.     The  falls  of  the  Rhine,  ibid. 

Scheldt,  river,  192,  194.    Its  outlet  to  the  sea,  202. 

Schehallion,  a  Scotch  mountain,  114. 

Schemnitz,  231. 

Scheveling,  204. 

Schiedam,  204,  208. 

Schiermonik,  island,  201. 

Schreck-horn,  the,  46,  215. 

Scio  (or  Chio),  island,  487. 

Schleitz,  257. 

Schmalkalden,  258. 

Schmolnitz,  231. 

Schonebeck,  240. 

Schouwen,  island,  202,  205. 

Schuylkill,  river,  753. 

Schwarzburg,  Principalities  of,  257. 

Schwarz-wald,  or  Black  Forest,  49,  253. 

Schweidnitz,  240. 

Schweinfurth,  251. 

Schwerin,  263. 

Schwytz,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  214. 

Scilly  Islands,  107. 

Scindia,  territory  of  (or  Gwalior);  a  nati 
State  of  India,  573. 

Scioto,  river,  758. 

Sclavonia,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  232. 

Scone,  124. 

Scotland:  area,  coast-line,  and  neighbouring 
seas,  112;  natural  features  of  surface— Southern 
Scotland.  113;  Middle  and  Northern  Scotland, 
114.  Islands,  115.  Rivers,  116;  lakes,  117; 
mineral  productions  and  climate,  118.  Di- 
visions and  topography,  118— 128.  See  also 
British  Islands. 

Scutari  (or  Skutari),  a  town  and  lake  in  Albania, 
307,  311. 

Scutari  (or  Skutari),  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  309. 

Sebustieh  (the  ancient  Samaria),  a  village  in 
Palestine,  442. 

Secunderabad,  572. 

Secundra,  564. 

Sedan,  184. 
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Sefeed-rood  (or  Kizil  Uzen),  a  river  of  Persia, 

530. 
Sego,  684. 
Segovia,  360. 
Segre,  river,  191. 
Segura,  river,  356. 

Seiloon,  the  "  Shiloh  "  of  Scripture,  442. 
Seine,  a  river  and  department  of  France,  54,  169, 

174. 
Seine'et  Marne,  a  French  department,  174. 
Seine  et  Oise,  a  French  department,  174. 
Seine  Inferieure,  a  French  department,  174. 
Seiont,  a  Welsh  river,  79,  108. 
Seir,  Mount ;  the  Tomb  of  Aaron,  504. 
Seistan,  desert  of,  542. 

Selembria,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  306,  311. 
Selenga,  river,  630,  632. 

Selkirk,  a  Scotch  borough  and  county,  121. 
Selvas  for  forest- plains  of  South  America),  the, 

712. 
Selters,  260. 
Semendria,  312. 
Semien,  mountains  of,  648. 
Semlin,  232,  312. 
Sempach,  lake  and  village,  215. 
Semur,  184. 
Sena,  692. 

Senegal,  a  river  of  "Western  Africa,  651,  687. 
Seneoambia,  a  region  of  Western  Africa,  687. 
Sennaar,  679. 
Senne,  river,  192,  193. 
Seraing,  197. 
Serampore,  563. 
Seravezza,  343. 
Serfo,  a  Greek  island,  322. 

Sergipe,  a  town  and  province  of  Brazil,  806,  808. 
Seringapatam,  572. 
Serinuggur  (or  Cashmere),  595. 
Serk  (or  Sark)  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  110. 
Serle,  Mount,  840, 
Sert,  470. 
Serv  ia,  a  principality  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  306, 

307,  311. 
Sestri-Levante,  339. 
Sestri-Ponente,  339. 
Setubal,  or  St.  Ubes,  377. 
Sevan  (or  Goukcha),  a  lake  of  Russian  Armenia, 

393,  627. 
Sevastopol,  a  seaport  and  naval  station  of  Russia 

— its  siege  and  capture  (1854-5)  bv  the  French 

and  English  arms,  298,  299. 
Severn,  an  English  river,  77,  99. 
Sevillan,  Mount,  526. 

Seville,  a  Spanish  city,  365  ;  its  remains  of  Moor- 
ish architecture,  366. 
Sevre,  river,  169. 
Sevres,  175. 

Sevres  (Deux),  a  French  department,  174. 
Seychelle  Islands,  702. 
Seyda  (or  Saida),  see  Sidon. 
Sfax,  669. 
Shab-bevan,  a  valley  of  Persia,  celebrated  for  its 

luxuriant  fertility,  537. 
Shahpoor  river,  536. 
Shamo,  or  Gobi.     See  Gobi. 
Shang-hae,  a  free  port  of  China,  601. 
Shannon,  an  Irish  river,  130, 
Shan-see,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Shantarsk  Islands,  633. 
Shan-tung,  a  province  of  China,  600. 
Shark  Bay,  822. 
Sharra-tagh,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 

306. 
Shary,  a  river  of  Central  Africa,  651. 
Shatt  el- Arab,  392. 

Sheaf,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  78,  92. 
Sheerness,  104,  165. 
Sheffield,  91. 
Shef  katil-su,  river,  626. 

Sheikh  Abadeh,  the  ancient  Anlinoopolis,  674. 
Shellif,  a  river  of  North  Africa,  668. 
Shelton,  92. 

Shenandoah,  river,  754. 
Shcndy,  679. 
Shen-see,  a  province  of  China,  600. 


Sheppey,  Isle  of,  78,  104. 
Sherboro'  Island  and  River,  689. 
Sheriifmuir,  battle-field  of,  124. 
Shetland  Islands,  116. 
Shields  (North  and  South),  87,  88. 
Shilogs,  a  people  of  North  Africa,  661  ;  their  ma- 
rauding habits,  662. 
Shikar  pore,  568. 

Shin,  a  Scotch  loch  and  river,  117. 
Shiraz,  537. 

Shirvan,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  627. 
Shoa,  a  division  of  Abyssinia,  680,  681. 
Shoal  Bay,  833. 
Shoalhaven,  river,  824,  834. 
Shonebeck,  240. 
Shooster,  535. 
Shoreham,  165. 
Shoumla,  312. 
Shrewsbury,  100. 

Shropshire,  an  English  county,  99. 
Siam,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia,  583 ;  its 
commercial  importance,  586  ;  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, ibid. ;  population,  589 ;  industrial  pur- 
suits, commerce,  religion,  &c,  591. 
Siberia,  a  country  of  Northern  Asia,  390.  Its 
extent,  natural  features,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, 629-631  ;  topography,  631—634. 

Sicily,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  :  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  348 ;  neglected  cultivation,  350. 

Sid,  an  English  river,  106,  107. 

Sidmouth,  107. 

Sidlaw  Hills,  114. 

Sidon  (or  Seyda),  its  seaward  aspect  and  remains 
of  antiquity,  407  ;  present  condition,  453. 

Sidra,  Gulf  of,  647,  669. 

Siena,  343. 

Sierra  Acaray,  712,  804, 

Sierra  d'Estrella,  375. 

Sierra  Guadarama,  359. 

Sierra  do  Mar,  712. 

Sierra  Leone,  688,  689. 

Sierra  Madre,  708. 

Sierra  Morena,  48. 

Sierra  Nevada  (California),  706,  767. 

Sierra  Nevada  (Spain),  48,  368. 

Sierra  Pacaraima,  805. 

Sifanto,  a  Greek  island,  322. 

Sigmaringen,  254. 

Signa,  343, 

Sihoon  (or  Sir)  river,  392,  624. 

Si-hou,  a  lake  in  China,  597. 

Sikhim,  a  native  State  of  India,  577. 

Sikhs,  a  people  of  north-western  India,  566. 

Sikokf,  one  of  the  Japanese  islands,  393. 

Sil,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Minho,  362. 

Silesia,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  229. 

Sit.esia,  a  province  of  Prussia,  240. 

Silistria,  a  fortress  of  Turkey  ;  its  successful  de- 
fence (in  1854)  against  Russia,  312. 

Silla  de  Caraccas,  711. 

Silver  Mine  Mountains,  130. 

Simbirsk,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  289,  299. 

Simcoe,  lake,  732. 

Simferopol,  298. 

Simla,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  565. 

Simmen-thal,  a  Swiss  valley,  215. 

Simoda,  639. 

Simon's  Bay,  693. 

Simon's  Town,  694. 

Simoom  (or  Samiel),  the,  650. 

Simplon,  the  (or  Monte  Leone),  46 ;  height  of  road 
over,  47. 

Sinai,  peninsula  and  mountains,  390 ;  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  502. 

Sinaloa,  a  province  of  Mexico,  777,  779. 

Sinde,  a  province  of  British  India,  568. 

Singapore :  its  climate,  583 ;  aspect,  inhabitants, 
commercial  importance,  &c,  595, 

Sinope,  481. 

Sion,  or  Sitten,  217. 

Siout,  675. 

Siparoony,  river,  805. 

Sir  (or  Sihoon),  river,  392,  624. 

Siragusa,  (the  ancient  Syracuse,)  348. 


Sireeimggur,  565. 

Sirhohi,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  States  of  India,  575. 

Sirhowy,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Usk,  100. 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  392,  624. 

SfRMORE,  a  hill-territory  of  India,  576. 

Sisal,  782. 

Sistova,  312. 

Sitka  Island,  715. 

Sivas,  481. 

Siwalik  Hills,  553. 

Skager-rack,  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  leading 

(through  the  Kattegat)  to  the  Baltic,  267. 
Skagstol-tind,  a  mountain  in  Norway,  50. 
Skalholt,  275. 
Skawe,  the,  267. 
Skerne,  an  English  river,  88. 
Skerry  vore,  115. 

Skiddaw,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  71. 
Skopia,  or  Usk  up,  310. 
Skutari,  see  Scutari. 
Skye,  island  of,  115,  127. 
Slaney  river,  130. 
Slatina,  313. 
Slave  River,  709. 
Sleswig,  a  town  and  province  of  Denmark,  267, 

269. 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  130. 
Slieve  Donard,  a  mountain  in  Ireland,  129. 
Slieve  League,  a  mountain  in  Ireland,  129. 
Sligo,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  135. 
Slitrig,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Teviot,  121. 
Smith's  Sound,  726. 
Smolensk,  a  town  and  government  of  European 

Russia,  294. 
Smyrna,  477. 

Snae-hatten,  a  mountain  in  Norway,  50. 
Snake  Island,  or  Anguilla,  797. 
Sneek,  a  Dutch  town,  206. 
Sneeuberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  649. 
Snowdon,  a  Welsh  mountain,  75. 
Soar,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  78,  93. 
Sobraon,  566. 

Soccatoo  (or  Saccatoo),  685. 
Society  Islands,  865. 
Socotra,  island,  702. 
Sodor,  origin  of  the  name,  110  (note). 
Sofala,  692. 

Soignies,  forest  of,  192. 
Soissons,  175. 

Soleimaun  (or  Suleimaun)  Mountains,  390,  553. 
Soleure,  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland,  216. 
Solitary  Islands,  833. 
Solomon  Islands,  870. 
Solway  Firth,  70. 

Somauli,  a  people  of  Eastern  Africa,  656,  691. 
Somerset,  an  English  county,  101. 
Somme,  a  French  river  and  department,  174. 
Sondershausen,  257. 
Sone,  river,  392. 
Songari,. river,  620. 
Sonneberg,  257. 

Sonora,  one  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, 777,  779. 
Soo-chou,  601. 
Sooloo  Islands,  646. 
Soor,  see  Tyre. 
Sophia,  312. 

Sorel,  or  William  Henry,  731. 
Soria,  a  town  and  province  of  Spain,  357,  300. 
Sorrento,  347. 
Souakin,  679. 
Soi:dan  (or   Belad  es-Soudan):    its  extent  and 

divisions,  683  ;  Central  Soudan,  683—685.  Coast 

regions  of  Negro  Africa,  686—692. 
Soukhona,  river,   a  tributary  of  the    northern 

Dvina,  53. 
Soukhoum-kaleh,  627. 

Souk  Wady  Barrada,  the  ancient  Abila,  461. 
Sound,  the :  a  channel  leading  into  the    Baltic 

Sea,  268,  270. 
Sou ng aria,  a   province    of  Chinese    Tartary, 

619. 
Soura,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  52. 
Sourabaya,  644. 
,  Sousah,  669. 


South  Downs,  72  ;  their  effect  on  the  climate  of 
England,  73.     Use  as  pasture-grounds,  104. 

South  Molton,  107. 

South  Orkneys,  871. 

South  Shetland,  871. 

South  Shields,  88. 

South  Victoria,  872. 

Southampton,  an  English  seaport,  105. 

Southampton  Island,  714. 

Sow,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  78,  92. 

Spa,  a  town  and  watering-place  in  Belgium, 
197. 

Spain,  a  country  of  Southern  Europe:  its  na- 
tural features— their  vastness  and  sublimity, 
355  ;  rivers,  climate,  and  productions,  356  ;  to- 
pography, 357—369.  Population,  its  comparative 
thinness,  370 ;  the  Basques,  ibid. ;  industrial 
pursuits,  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  371 ;  deficiency 
of  roads,  372 ;  unsettled  condition  of  the  go- 
vernment, 373  ;  religion  and  education,  ibid. ; 
foreign  possessions,  374. 

Spalatro,  232. 

Spandau,  239. 

Spanish  Town,  794. 

Spartel,  Cape,  369. 

Speightstown,  795. 

Spencer's  Gulf,  832,  840. 

Spey,  a  Scotch  river,  117. 

Speyer  (or  Spires),  252. 

Spezzia,  a  Greek  island  and  town,  322,  326. 

Spezzia,  an  Italian  seaport  and  gulf,  339. 

Sphinx,  the,  674. 

Spires  (or  Speyer),  an  ancient  city  of  Germany, 
252. 

Spitzbergen,  871. 

Splugen,  mountain  and  pass,  218. 

Spoleto,  345. 

Spree,  river.  238. 

Springfield  (Illinois,  U.  S.),  759. 

Springfield  (Massachusetts,  U.  S.),  750. 

Stade,  262. 

Stadthagen,  261. 

Stadtland,  a  promontory  of  Norway,  281. 

Staffa,  island  of,  1 16. 

Stafford,  an  English  town  and  county,  91,  92. 

Staines,  98. 

Staley  Bridge,  a  cotton-manufacturing  town  of 
England,  165. 

Stamford,  ^65. 

Stanley,  8*. 

Stanovoi  mountains,  389. 

Stanz,  215. 

Staten  Island,  820. 

States  of  the  Church— their  extent  and 
population,  333;  topography,  343;  backward 
condition  in  regard  to  industrial  pursuits,  319  ; 
misgovernment,  351. 

Staubbach,  waterfall,  211.  Emotions  awakened 
by  its  first  appearance,  216. 

Stavanger,  281. 

Stavropol,  300. 

Stein-am-Anger  (or  Szombathely),  230. 

Stelvio,  Mount,  222. 

Steppes,  the ;  meaning  of  the  term,  and  general 
features,  44,  45.  Their  vast  extent,  286;  cha- 
racteristic phenomena,  287. 

Sternberg,  229. 

Stettin,  239. 

Steyer,  226. 

Stillwater,  76. 

Stinchar,  river,  122. 

Stirling,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  123. 

Stockholm,  the  chief  city  of  Sweden,  278. 

Stockport.  90,  99. 

Stockton,  88. 

Stoke  upon  Trent,  92. 

Stonehaven,  125. 

Stonehenge,  105. 

Stoney  Middleton,  83. 

Storm  Bay,  848,  852. 

Stornoway,  128. 

Stort,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Lea,  98. 

Stour,  river  (Dorsetshire),  77,  106. 

Stour,  river  (Essex),  77,  103. 

Stour,  river  (Kent),  77,  103. 
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Stour,  river  (an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  Stafford 
and  Worcestershire),  77,  92,  94,  note. 

Stour,  river  (an  affluent  of  the  Warwickshire 
Avon),  94. 

Stourbridge,  94. 

Stourport,  94. 

Strabane,  134. 

Stradbroke  Island,  833. 

Stralsund,  239. 

Stranraer,  121. 

Strasbourg,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  185. 

Strathbogie,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Strathearn,  a  district  of  Scotland,  119. 

Strathmore,  a  valley  and  district  of  Scotland, 
114,  119,  125. 

Strathspey,  a  district  of  Scotland,  114,  119,  127. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  94. 

Stratford,  a  town  in  Upper  Canada,  734. 

Straubing,  250. 

Strelitz  (Neu  and  Alt),  263. 

Stromness,  128. 

Stroud,  101. 

Stuhlweissenburg,  230. 

Stuttgart,  the  chief  city  of  Wurtemberg,  252. 

Styh  i  a,  a  province  of  Austria,  222,  227. 

Suadeiah,  the  ancient  Seleucia  Pieria,  457. 

Suannee,  river,  757. 

Suck,  river,  130. 

Sudbury,  166. 

Suddiya,  593. 

Suez,  502 ;  the  "  overland  "  journey  to  India,  503. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  647. 

Sufeid  Koh,  a  mountain  of  Afghanistan,  544. 

Suffolk,  an  English  county,  103. 

Sugar  Loaf,  the,  an  Irish  mountain,  129. 

Suir,  river,  130. 

Suleimaun  (or  Soleimaun)  Mountains,  542,  553. 

Sulphur  Island,  393. 

Sumatra,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies:  its  popu- 
lation, 642 ;  area,  divisions,  and  principal  towns, 
643,  644. 

Sumeim  (or  Adous),  a  river  of  Northern  Africa, 
668. 

Sunda  Islands,  393. 

Sunderland,  88,  166. 

Sundsvall,  279. 

Sungnum,  577. 

Superior,  lrke,  745. 

Surafend,  the  ancient  Sarepta,  453. 

Surat,  567. 

Surinam,  river,  714,  804. 

Surrey,  an  English  county,  104. 

Susa,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  337. 

Susa  (now  Soos),  ruins  of,  536. 

Suse  (or  Sus),  a  province  of  Morocco,  664,  666. 

Susquehannah,  river,  709,  753. 

Sussex,  an  English  county,  104. 

Sutherland,  a  Scotch  county,  128. 

Sutle.j,  river,  392. 

Sveaborg,  a  naval  arsenal  of  Russia,  291. 

Swale,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  78. 

Swale  (East),  river,  an  arm  of  the  Medway,  78. 

Swan  River,  824,  842. 

Swansea,  109. 

Swedbn,  a  country  of  Northern  Europe:  its 
'  natural  features,  276;  forests,  wild  animals,  &c, 
277 ;  topography,  278 ;  population,  283 ;  com- 
merce, &c,  284;  government,  religion,  &c,  285. 

Swilly,  lough,  129. 

Swinemiinde,  239. 

Switzerland,  a  country  of  Europe:  its  bound- 
aries, extent,  and  natural  features,  210  ;  climate 
and  productions,  211 ;  topography,  211— 218.  In- 
habitants, industrial  pursuits,  commerce,  &c, 
218  ;  government,  religion,  education,  219 ; 
national  character,  ibid. 

Sydney  (Australia):   its  site,  aspect,  and  general 

Syracuse  (or  Siragusa),  348. 

Syria,  a  country  of  Western  Asia:  its  connec- 
tion with  sacred  history,  400—403 ;  modern 
divisions,  403  ;  its  ruined  cities  and  monuments, 


404 ;  aspect  of  the  Syrian  coast,  407  ;  mixed  po- 
pulation of  Syria,  4-09  ;  topography,  409—466 ; 
climate  and  natural  productions,  466,  467. 

Syrtis  (Greater  and  Lesser),  669. 

Sywah,  fountain  and  oasis  of,  676. 

Sze-chouen,  a  province  of  China,  600. 

Szegedin,  231 

Szigeth,  231. 


Tabasco,  a  river  and  province  of  Mexico,  776,  777, 
780. 

Tabasquillo,  river,  760. 

Table  Mountain  and  Bay,  649.  Meteorological  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  mountain,  694. 

Tabor,  Mount,  448  ;  Yiew  from  its  summit,  449. 

Tabreez,  526. 

Tacazze  (or  Atbara),  river,  650. 

Tadmor,  see  Palmyra. 

Taewan  (or  Formosa),  island,  393. 

Taff,  a  Welsh  river,  77. 

Tafilet  (or  Tafilelt),  a  province  of  Morocco,  664. 

Taganrog,  299. 

Tagazza,  682. 

Tagus,  river,  54,  356,  375. 

Tahiti  (or  Otaheite),  island,  865. 

Tai-hou,  a  lake  in  China,  597. 

Tain,  128. 

Tajurrah,  691. 

Takht  i-Soleimaun,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Afghanistan,  542. 

Takht-i-Soleimaun,  a  remarkable  hill  and  ruined 
site  in  Persia  :  description  of,  527 — 530. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  359. 

Talcahuano,  815. 

Talent,  666. 

Tallahassee,  757. 

Tallow,  136. 

Tamar,  an  English  river,  77,  106. 

Tamar,  a  river  in  Tasmania,  848. 

Tamatave,  701. 

Tamaulipas,  a  province  of  Mexico,  779. 

Tambov,  a  town  and  province  of  European  Rus- 
sia, 294. 

Tame,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  78. 

Tame,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  78,  92. 

Tampico,  a  river  and  town  of  Mexico,  776,  777. 

Tamworth,  166. 

Tananarivo,  701. 

Tangier,  666. 

Tanjore,  a  city  of  southern  India,  569. 

Tana,  island,  868. 

Tantah,  673. 

Tantoora,  a  Syrian  village,  the  ancient  Dora,  412. 

Taowatte,  island,  865. 

Tapajos,  river,  713. 

Tapty,  river,  392,  556. 

Tarai,  the  :  a  region  of  the  lower  Himalaya,  553 ; 
often  erroneously  described,  554 ;  its  true  posi- 
tion and  character,  ibid. 

Taranto,  an  Italian  city  and  gulf,  337. 

Tarakai  (or  Sagalien),  island,  393,  637. 

Tarapaca,  814. 

Tarascon    183, 

Tarazona  364. 

Tarbes,  181. 

Tarifa,  369. 

Tarifa,  Cape,  43. 

Tarija,  814. 

Tarim   (or  Ergheu),  river,  392. 

Tarn,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Tarn  et  Garonne,  a  French  department,  174. 

Tarnopol,  229. 

Tarnow,  229. 

Tarsus,  486. 

Tarragona,  364. 

Tahtary  (Chinese),  613  ;  its  vast  prairies  and 
solitudes,  614;  severity  of  the  climate,  615; 
habits,  religion,  &c.,of  the  Tartar  nations,  616— 
619.     See  also  Mongolia  and  Manchooria. 

Tartary  (Independent),  see  Turkestan. 
Origin  of  the  name,  623  {note). 

Tartoos,  the  Tortosa  of  antiquity,  455. 
**'  .end,  625. 
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Tasmania,  a  British  colony,  847;  its  natural 
features,  848  ;  climate  and  vegetation,  849  ;  na- 
tive zoology,  850  ;  aboriginal  inhabitants,  851  ; 
early  history  of  the  settlement,  ibid.  Topogra- 
phy, 851,  852. 
Tasman's  Peninsula,  848 ;   its  former  usage  as  a 

penal  settlement,  852. 
Tassisudon,  577. 
Tatar-ba?.ardjik,  310. 

Tatra,  a  mountain-group  in  Hungary,  49. 
Tattah,  568. 
Taudeny,  682. 

Taujiks,  an  Asiatic  people,  inhabiting  Afghanis- 
tan and  Turkestan,  546. 
Taunton,  101. 

Taunus,  a  hill-range  of  Germany,  260. 
Taupo,  lake,  856. 
Taurida,   a   Russian  province  (inclusive  of  the 

Crimea).  297—299. 
Taurus,   Mount,  390 ;   traversed  by  the  pass  of 

Golek  Boghaz,  485. 
Tavistock,  166. 

Tavoy,  a  British  town  and  province  in  south-east- 
ern Asia,  594. 
Tavy,  an  English  river,  106. 
Tawe,  river  (Devonshire),  67,  106. 
Tawe,  river  (South  Wales),  77,  109. 
Tay,  a  loch,  river,  and  firth  of  Scotland,  112,  116, 

117. 
Taygpura  Channel,  an  arm  of  the  Amazon,  713. 
Tchakar,  a  border  country  of  China,  613;  for 

the  most  part  desert,  614. 
Tchekiang,  see  Chekiang. 
Tcherkask,  299. 
Tchernigov,  a  town  and  government  of  European 

Russia,  289. 
Tchoka,  or  Sagalien  Island,  637. 
Teembo,  687. 

Tees,  an  English  river,  77,  79. 
Teffe,  river,  713. 
Tehama,  the,  49^,  515,  516. 

Teheran  (or  Tehraun),  the  capital  of  Persia,  525. 
Tehuantepec,  gulf  and  isthmus  of,  703,  708,  780. 
Teify,  river,  77. 
Teign,  river,  77, 106. 
Teignmouth,  107. 
Tejuco,  809. 

Tek-maou  (or  Black-water),  river,  588. 
Tekua,  or  Tekoah,  438. 

Teme,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  77,  94. 
Temeswar,  231. 
Temiscaming,  lake,  728- 
Te.nasserim  Provinces,  595;  town  of  Tenasse- 

rim,  ibid. 
Tenda,  687. 

Teneriffe,  island  and  peak,  370. 
Tengiz  (or  Balkashi),  lake,  393. 

Tengri-nor,  lake,  393. 

Te>  nbssee,  river  and  State  of,  762. 

Tennez,  the  ancient  Cartenna,  668. 

Teoghe'  (or  Tioghe'),  river,  697. 

Tequendama,  cataract  of,  802. 

Ter  Schelling,  island,  201. 

Terceira,  island,  385. 

Terek,  river,  its  passage  through  the  Caucasus, 
50.     Flows  into  the  Caspian,  53. 

Tergoes  (or  Goes),  a  Dutch  town,  205. 

Termonde,  or  Dendermonde,  195. 

Tern,  river,  77. 

Ternate,  island,  645. 

Terracina,  344. 

Terror,  Mount,  871. 

Teruel,  364. 

Teschen,  229. 

Tessin,  or  Ticino,  a  Swiss  river  and  canton,  211, 
217. 

Test  (or  Anton),  river,  77,  105. 

Tet,  river,  182. 

Tete,  692. 

Teutoburger  Wald,  a  hill-range  of  Germany,  26J. 

Teviot,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  116. 

Teviotdale,  a  district  of  Scotland,  113,  119. 

Tewkesbury,  101. 

Texas,  one  of  the  United  States,  765. 

Texel,  island,  201.                                            W 
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Tezcuco,  lake,  778. 

Thame,  river,   an    affluent  of  the    Thames,  77 

{note),  78. 
Thames,  river,  77 ;    proper    application    of  the 

name,  ibid.  (note). 
Thames,  river  (or  Wai-ho),  New  Zealand,  855. 
Thanet,  isle  of,  104. 
Thaso  (the   ancient    Thasos),  an  island   in   the 

Archipelago,313. 
Thebes,  ruins  of  (Egypt),  675. 
Thebes,  now  Thiva  (Greece),  324. 
Theil,  river,  210. 

Theiss,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  53,  223. 
Theodosia,  or  Kaffa,  298. 
Theresianoiiel,  231. 
Thermia,  a  Greek  island,  322. 
Thermopylae,  pass  of,  324. 
Thessaly,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  306, 

311. 
Thetford,  103. 
Thian-shan,  a  mountain-chain  of  Central  Asia, 

389,  619. 
Thian-shan  Nan-loo,  a  division  of  Chinese  Tar- 

t?ry,  619,  620. 
Thian-shan  Pe-loo,  a  division  of  Chinese  Tar- 

tary,  619. 
Thirlemere,  an  English  lake,  79,  88.  # 

Thiva  (Thebes),  324. 
Thleewecho,  or  Back's  River,  709. 
Tliolen,  island,  202. 
Thomastown,  133. 
Thorn,  241. 
Thorshavn,  269. 

Thousand  Isles,  lake  of  the,  727,  732. 
Three  Hivers  (or  Trois  Rivieres),  731. 
Thsin-ling  (or  Blue  Mountains),  597. 
Thun,  village  and  lake,  210,  215,  216 
Thur,  river,  213. 

Thurgau  (or  Thurgovie),  a  Swiss  canton,  213. 
Thuringer  Wald  (or  Thuringian  Forest),  256,  257. 
Thurles,  136. 

Thurr,  the :  a  desert-region  of  India,  568. 
Thurso,  128. 

Thyatira,  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  477. 
Tibboos,  a  people  of  interior  Africa,  681. 
Tiber,  river,  331. 
Tiberias,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine :  its  historic 

note, inhabitants,  and  modern  aspect,  443 ;  neigh- 
bouring baths,  444  ;  the  .lews  of  Tiberias,  444. 
Tiberias,  lake  of  (or  Sea  of  Galilee),  445 ;  few  traces 

left  of  the  former  villages  round  its  shores,  446. 

Aspect  of  the  lakefrom  the  summit  of  the  Mount 

of  Beatitudes,  446  ;  from  Mount  Tabor,  449. 
Tibet,    a  country  of  interior   Asia:  its  extent, 

natural  features,  climate,  and  productions,  620, 

621 ;  inhabitants,  621 ;  partly  nomadic,  622. 
Tibet  (Little),  622. 
Ticino  (or  Tessin),  a  Swiss  canton,  217. 
Ticonderoga  (Fort),  ruins  of,  752. 
Tidore,  island,  645. 
Tierra    del   Fuego,  703.     Rugged  and  dreary 

aspect  of  its  shores,  819;  degraded  condition  of 

its  inhabitants,  620. 
Tiflis,  627. 

Tigre,  a  division  of  Abyssinia,  680,  681. 
Tigris,  river,  392,  470.     See  also  Euphrates. 
Till,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  87,  116. 
Tilsit,  241. 
Timbuctoo,  a  city  of  Central  Africa :  visited  by 

Laing  and  Caillie,  659 ;  more  recently  by  Dr. 

Barth,  660.    Its  present  extent,  condition,  and 

population,  684. 
Timor,  island,  644. 
Tinian,  island,  864. 

Tino,  a  Greek  island,  the  ancient  Tenos,  322. 
Tinnevelly,  a  town  and  district  in  the  south  of 

India,  569. 
Tintoe  Hills,  113. 

Tipperary,  an  Irish  town  and  county,  132,  136 
Tiree,  a  Scotch  island,  115.--" 
Tirlemont,  193. 
Tisheet,  682. 

Titicaca,  lake  and  plateau,  711,  714.  Indian  tradi- 
tion connected  with  the  lake,  814. 
Tiverton,  107. 
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Tivoli,  344. 

Tixtla,  a  town  in  Mexico,  777. 

Tlascala,  780. 

Tobago,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  795. 

Tobercurry,  135. 

Tobol,  river,  391,  632. 

Tobolsk,  631. 

Tocantins,  river.  713. 

Tofoa,  island,  866. 

Tokat,  481. 

Tokay,  231. 

Toledo,  an  ancient  Spanish  city,  258  ;  its  manu- 
facture of  sword-blades,  ibid.  {note). 

Tolon-noor,  a  town  in  Mongolia,  614. 

Tolototlan  river  (or  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago),  776. 

Toluca,  a  town  and  volcanic  peak  in  Mexico, 
777. 

Tombigbee,  river,  763. 

Tomsk,  632. 

Tone,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Parret,  101. 

Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands,  866. 

Tongariro,  mountain,  855. 

Tongataboo,  island,  866. 

Tongres,  197. 

Tong-ting,  a  Chinese  lake,  393. 

Tonningen,  269. 

Tojiquin,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia:  its 
climate;  fearful  nature  of  the  typhoons  by 
which  it  is  visited,  583 ;  mineral  produce,  585 ; 
natural  features,  586  ;  fisheries,  &c,  587;  topo- 
graphy, 589. 

Tonsberg,  280. 

Toobouai,  island,  865. 

Toor  (or  Tur),  a  seaport'of  Arabia,  503,  504. 

Toplitz  (Bohemia),  223,  228. 

Toplitz  (Styria),  227. 

Topolias,  lake,  322 

Topsham,  107. 

Tor  Bay,  70,  107. 

Torne,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  78. 

Tornea,  a  river  and  town  of  Sweden,  277,  285. 

Toronto,  732. 

Torquay,  107. 

Torrens,  lake,  824. 

Torrens,  river,  841. 

Torres  Strait,  821.  Discovered  by  Luis  vas  Torres, 
844. 

Torres  Vedras  (and  Novas),  377. 

Torridge,  an  English  river,  106. 

Tortola,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  797. 

Tortosa,  365. 

Totness,  166. 

Toula,  a  town  and  province  of  European  Russia, 
294. 

Toula,  river,  618. 

Toulon,  183. 

Toulouse,  182. 

Tournet,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  616. 

Toung-ting,  a  Chinese  lake,  597. 

Touraine,  a  former  province  of  France,  177. 

Tourfan,  620. 

Tournay,  196.    Its  manufacturing  industry,  198. 

Tours,  177. 

Towton,  91. 

Towy,  river  (South  Wales),  77,  109. 

Trade-winds  :  their  general  direction,  35 ;  origin, 
36. 

Trafalgar,  Cape,  367. 

Tralee,  136. 

Tranquebar,  569. 

Transcaucasia  :  divisions  and  natural  features, 
626—628;  population,  social  customs,  religion, 
&c,  628,  629. 

Transylvania,  a  province  of  Austria,  223,  231. 

Trapani,  348. 

Tras  os  Montes,  a  province  of  Portugal,  378 ; 
its  vineyards,  382. 

Trauenstein,  250. 

Traunsee,  or  Lake  of  Gmunden,  226. 

Travancore,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  573. 

Trave,  river,  267. 

Trawnik,  311. 

Trebizond,  a  seaport  of  Asia  Minor:  its  antiquity 
and  early  importance,  482  ;  present  aspect,  po- 
pulation, and  trade,  483. 


Trent,  a  city  of  Austrian  Germany,  227. 
Trent,  an  English  river,  78. 
Trenton,  752. 
Treves,  242. 
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Trial  Bay, 

Trichinopoly,  569. 

Trieste,  227. 

Trikhala,  311. 

Trim,  133. 

Trimbuck,  568. 

Trincomalee,  581. 

Trinidad,  island,  795. 

Trinidad,  a  city  of  Cuba,  793. 

Trinity  Bay,  739. 

Trinity  Land,  871. 

Tripoli,  a  city  and  country  of  Northern  Africa, 
969. 

Tripoli,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  454;  its  importance 
during  the  crusading  period,  455. 

Tripolitza,  325. 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  island,  700. 

Trivandrum,  573.' 

Troad,  the  :  its  disputed  topography,  479 ;  climate, 
480. 

Trogen,  213. 

Trois  Rivieres  (or  Three  Rivers),  731. 

Trolhiitta,  falls  of,  277, 

Tromsoe,  282. 

Trondheim,  or  Drontheim,  282. 

Troon,  122. 

Troppau,  229. 

Trosachs,  the,  117. 

Trowbridge,  105. 

Troy  (Asia  Minor),  disputed  site  of,  479 ;  natural 
changes  to  which  the  plain  of  Troy  is  liable, 
479,  480. 

Troy  (United  States),  752. 

Troyes,  184. 

Truro,  107. 

Truxillo,  a  seaport  of  Central  America,  786. 

Truxillo,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  811. 

Tsiampa,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia :  its 
abundant  produce  of  eagle-wood,  584  ;  extent 
and  population,  587 ;  our  general  ignorance  of 
the  country,  590. 

Tsung-ling,  or  Kuenlun,  a  mountain-chain  of 
Central  Asia,  389. 

Tuam,  135. 

Tuaricks,  a  people  of  interior  Africa,  681,  682. 

Tuat,  an  oasis  in  the  African  desert,  682. 

Tubas  (the  ancient  Thebes'),  a  village  in  Pales- 
tine, 442. 

Tubingen,  253. 

Tucuraan,  a  province  of  La  Plata,  817. 

Tudela,  364. 

Tugela,  river,  696. 

Tula,  a  river  in  Mexico,  776. 

Tulare  Lakes,  768. 

Tullamore,  133. 

Tulle,  188. 

Tullow,  133. 

Tumel,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tay,  116. 

Tumlong,  577. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  83,  103. 

Tundra,  the,  390,  395. 

Tungooses,  a  people  of  Northern  Asia,  636. 

Tunis,  a  city  and  country  of  Northern  Africa, 
669. 

Tupiza,  815. 

Turbaco,  a  village  in  New  Granada  —  curious 
phenomena  of  the  air-  volcanoes  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 802. 

Turcomania,  623,  625. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  337 : 
its  silk-manufactures,  350. 

Turkestan,  a  country  of  Asia:  natural  fea- 
tures, climate,  and  productions,  623,  624;  divi- 
sions, 624  ;  inhabitants,  government,  &c,  625. 

Turkey  (in  Europe):  its  natural  features,  pro- 
ductions, &c,  306;  topography,  308 ;  aspect  of 
Turkish  cities,  313  ;  population,  314;  commerce, 
&c,  315  ;— government,  316  ;  religious  usages, 
&c,  of  the  Turks,  317  ;  condition  of  the  femalf 
sex,   318 ;    recent  innovations    on  established 
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usages,  319;  the  printing-press  and  its  progress 

in  Turkey,  ibid. 
Tukkkv,  in  Asia  :  historic  fame  of  the  countries 

it  embraces,  400;  its  divisions— Syria,  400—467; 

countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  468—476  ; 

Asia    Minor,  4T6—  486  ;  the   Islands,  486—488  :— 

government,  social  condition,  religion,  &c,  of 

its  population,  488-491. 
Turkomauns,  a    people  of  Asiatic   Turkey,  488 ; 

their  appearance  and  manners,  490. 
Turks,   the:  numbers  of,   in   Europe,   314,   315; 

their  religious   usages,  317;  place  in  the  social 

scale,  318  ;  dress  and   general  demeanour,  319; 

illustration    of    Turkish    justice,   ibid.   {note). 

Dress,  appearance,  and  manners  of  the  Asiatic 

Turks,  491. 
Turk's  Island,  797. 
Turtukai,  312. 
Turnhout.  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  province 

of  Antwerp  (Belgium),  198. 
Tuscany,  Grand- duchy  of:  area  and  population, 

333 ;    topography,   342 ;    industrial   condition, 

349;  commerce,   internal  communication,  &c, 

350  ;  the  fine  arts,  351. 
Tutuila,  island,  867. 
Tver,  a  town  and  government  of  European  Russia, 

294. 
Tweed,  river,  116. 
Tweedale,  113,  119. 
Twofold  Bay,  833,  834. 
Tyne,  an  English  river,  77,  87. 
Tyne,  a  Scotch  river  (Haddington),  117. 
Tynemouth,  87. 
Tyre  (or  Soor),  a  seaport  of    Syria;   its  remains 

of  antiquity,  407 ;    historic  fame   and  present 

condition,  453. 
Tyrol,  a  province  of  Austria,  222,  226. 
Tyrone,  an  Irish  county,  132. 
Tzana  (or  Dembea),  lake,  650,  651. 

U 

Ucayali,  river,  713. 

Uddevalla,  279. 

Udine,  335. 

Ueberlingen,  254. 

Ufa,  300. 

Ugie,  a  Scotch  river,  125. 

Uist  (North  and  South),  islands,  116. 

Ukraine,  a  district  of  Russian  Poland,  295. 

Uleaborg,  292. 

Ulitea,  island,  865. 

Ulleswater,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Ulm,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  253. 

Ulster,  a  province  of  Ireland,  134. 

Ulverston,  90. 

Umea,  a  town  and  river  of  Sweden,  277. 

Ummerapoora,  see  Amarapoora. 

Umritsir  (or  Amritsir),  566. 

Unaka,  or  Iron  Mountains,  762. 

United  States  (of  North  America)  :  their  im- 
mense extent  of  territory,  744  ;  great  lakes  and 
rivers,  745;  climate  and  mineral  produce,  746  ; 
table  of  States,  with  area  and  population,  747. 
Topography — the  New  England  States,  747 — 
750.  The  Middle  States,  751—754.  The  South- 
ern States,  754—757.  The  Western  States,  757— 
762.  The  South-western  States,  762—766.  The 
Territories,  766.  California,  767—769.  The  Mor- 
mon country,  769,  770.  Population  of  the 
United  States  :  its  successive  enumerations  and 
rapid  ratio  of  increase,  770 ;  the  slave-popula- 
tion, 771.  Industrial  pursuits  —  agriculture, 
772 ;  manufactures  and  trade,  773.  Govern- 
ment and  social  condition,  774  ;  national  cha- 
racter, 775  ;  army  and  navy,  ibid. 

Unkie,  568. 

Unst,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Untekwalden,  a  Swiss  canton,  215. 

Upolu,  island,  867. 

Uppernavick,  871. 

Uppingham,  99. 
Upsal,  278. 

Ural  mountains  :  their  general  direction,  eleva- 
tion, and  mineral  produce,  50. 


Ural,  river,  42,  286. 

Ure  (or  Yore),  an  English  river,  78. 

Ures,  a  town  in  Mexico,  777. 

Urgel,  a  Spanish  town  (Catalonia),  191. 

Urprienrij,  624. 

Urghendaub,  river,  543. 

Uri,  a  Swiss  canton,  214. 

Uros  (or  Aullagas),  lake,  714 

Urre-lauquen,  lake  of,  816. 

Uruguay    (or   Ban  da  Orientate),  a   South 

American  State,  818. 
Uruguay,  river,  714. 

Urumiyah  (or  Ourmiah),  lake,  393,  521. 
Ury,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  125. 
Usedom,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oder, 

54. 
Ushant  (or  Ouessant),  island,  56. 
Usk,  a  Welsh  river,  77,  100. 
Uskup  (or  Skopia),  310. 
Ust-Urt,  plateau  of,  390,  623. 
Usumasinta,  river,  780. 
Utah,   territory    and    lake   of,    707,    710.      The 

"  Deseret"  of  the  Mormon  community,  769. 
Utila,  island,  788. 
U  trecht,  a  city  and  province  of  the  Netherlands, 

206. 
Uxbridge,  98. 

Uxmal,  a  ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  782. 
Uzbeks,  a  people  of  Turkestan,  625. 


Vaduz,  or  Lichtenstein,  263. 

Valais,  a  Swiss  canton,  217. 

Valdivia,  a  town  and  province  of  Chili,  815. 

Valence,  183. 

Valencia,  a  city  and  province  of  Spain,  365  ;  in- 
habitants, 370  ;  industrial  pursuits,  371,  372. 

Valencia,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  801 

Valenciennes,  176. 

Valentia  Island  and  river,  136. 

Valetta,  the  chief  town  of  Malta,  354. 

Valladolid,  a  city  of  Spain,  360. 

Valladolid,  a  town  in  Yucatan,  782. 

Valladolid  (or  Morelia),  a  city  of  Mexico,  779. 

Vallejo,  769. 

Valona  (or  Avlona),  311. 

Valparaiso,  815. 

Valteline,  an  Alpine  valley,  333. 

Van,  town  and  lake,  393,  469. 

Van  Diemen,  Gulf  of,  822. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.     See  Tasmania. 

Vancouver  Island,  715.  Its  area,  climate,  and  na- 
tural produce,  743 ;  present  condition,  ibid. 

Vanikoro  or  Recherche  Island,  870. 

Vannes,  177. 

Vanua-Levu,  island,  867. 

Var,  a  French  department,  174. 

Varel,  262. 

Varennes,  731. 

Varna,  312. 

Vartry,  river,  133. 

Vasa,  a  town  in  Finland,  292. 

Vate,  or  Sandwich  Island,  868. 

Vaucluse,  a  French  department,  174. 

Vaud,  a  Swiss  canton,  216. 

Vavau,  island,  866. 

Vavitooa,  island,  865. 

Vaxholm,  278. 

Vaygatz,  island,  56. 

Vecht,  river,  206. 

Velletri,  an  Italian  town  (in  the  Papal  States), 
344. 

Venacher,  a  Scotch  loch,  117. 

Vendee,  a  French  department,  174. 

Venezuela,  a  country  of  South  America:  area, 
climate,  productions,  &c,  800;  topography,  801. 
Industrial  and  social  condition  of  inhabitants, 
803. 

Venice,  an  Italian  city :  its  situation,  335  ;  the 
canals  and  gondolas,  336  ;  the  site  unhealthy, 
ibid.  Historic  reminiscences  and  modern  de- 
cay, 336. 

Venloo,  207. 

Ventnor,  106. 
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Ventuari,  river,  713. 

Vera  Cruz,  778  ;  its  unhealthy  climate,  779. 
Verde,  Cape,  647. 

Verdun,  185. 

Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States,  749. 

Verona,  335. 

Versailles,  175. 

Verviers,  197. 

Vesdre,  river,  197. 

Vesoul,  185. 

Vesuvius,  Mount :  situation  and  altitude,  47 ;  fre- 
quency of  its  eruptions,  346 ;  facility  of  ascent, 
347. 

Veszprim,  230. 

Vevay  (Switzerland),  216. 

Vevay  (United  States),  759. 

Viana,  378. 

Viatka,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  289,  299. 

Viborg,  a  town  in  Denmark,  269. 

Viborg,  a  town  in  Russia,  291. 

Vicenza,  335. 

Vich,  365. 

Vicksburg,  763. 

Victoria,  a  province  of  Australia  :  its  extent  and 
maritime  frontier,  837  ;  natural  features,  cli- 
mate, &c,  838  ;  topography—the  gold-fields, 
839. 

Victoria,  a  town  in  Hong-Kong,  602. 

Victoria  (or  Espiritu  Santo),  a  town  in  Brazil, 
808. 

Victoria,  Fort  (Vancouver  Island),  743. 

Victoria  Harbour  (Labuan),  644. 

Victoria,  Mount  (Australia),  834. 

Victoria  River  (Australia),  824.  Expedition  of 
discovery  sent  thither  (in  1855),  847. 

Victoria  de  Durango  (or  Durango),  a  town  in 
Mexico,  779. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  224 ;  character  of 
its  population,  225;  its  historical  associations, 
ibid. 

Vienne,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174, 
178. 

Vienne  (Haut),  a  French  department,  174. 

Vienne,  a  town  in  France  (the  Roman  Vienna'), 
183. 

Vigo,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  363. 

Vilaine,  river,  177. 

Villach,  227. 

Villa  Bella,  809. 

Villa  Boa,  806. 

Villa  Hermosa  (or  San  Juan  Baptista),  780. 

Villa  Nova  de  Gaya,  378. 

Villa  Real,  a  town  in  Portugal,  378. 

Villa  Rica,  809. 

Vilna  (or  Wilna),  a  town  and  province  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  294. 

Vimiera,  377. 

Vincennes,  175. 

Vindau,  291. 

Vindhya  Mountains,  390. 

Virginia,  one  of  the  United  States,  755. 

Virgin  Gorda,  island,  797. 

Virgin  Islands,  the,  797,  799. 

Virnwy,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  77. 

Viseu,  378. 

Vistula,  river,  54,  237. 

Vitebsk,  a  town  and  province  of  European 
Russia,  294,  295. 

Viterbo,  an  Italian  town  (in  the  Papal  States), 
344. 

Vitim,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Lena,  391. 

Viti -Levu,  island,  867. 

Vittoria,  364. 

Vlaardingen,  a  town  in  Holland,  204,208. 

Vlaardingen,  a  town  in  the  East  Indies,  645. 

Vladi-kaukass,  51,  300. 

Vladimir,  a  town  and  government  of  European 
Russia,  294. 

Vlieland,  island.  201. 

Vlissingen,  see  Flushing, 

Volga,  river:  length  and  area  of  basin,  33.  Its 
source,  direction,  width  of  channel,  and  outlet, 
52. 

Volcanoes,  general  aspect  of,  25.    Volcanic  region 


of   Iceland,    273.      Of   the  Pacific  shores,   711 

{note). 
Volhvnia,  a  province  of  Russian  Poland,  295. 
Vologda,  a  town  and  government  of  European 

Russia,  294. 
Voltas,  cape,  648. 
Voltri,  339. 
Voorne,  island,  205. 
Vorarlberg,  the,  222. 
Voronej,  a  town  and  government  of  European 

Russia,  264. 
Vosges  Mountains,  48,  168. 
Vosges,  a  French  department,  174. 
Vostani,  a  division  of  Egypt,  671,  673. 
Vrakhori,  325. 
Vychegda,  river,  a  tributary  of  the  northern 

Dvina,  53. 

W 

Waag,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  230. 
Waal,  river,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  202. 
Wabash,  river,  759. 
Wad  Nun  (or  Wady  Nun),  a  district  of  Northern 

Africa,  666. 
Waday,  or  Dar  Saley,  a  country  of  Central 

Africa,  684. 
Wada  Haifa,  679. 
Wagram,  225. 

Wah  el-Bahryeh  (or  Lesser  Oasis),  676. 
Wah  el-Dahkel  (or  Western  Oasis),  676. 
Wahabis,  the,  an  Arabian  sect,  517,  518. 
Wai-ho,  or  Thames  river,  855. 
Waikato,  river,  855,  856. 
Wairapara,  river,  855. 
Wairau,  river,  856. 
Wakefield,  91,  166. 
Walcheren  Island,  202,  205. 
Waldeck,  a  German  principality  and  town,  260. 
Waldstatter  See  (or  Lake  of  Lucerne),  210, 214. 
Wales,  its  mountains,  75,  76 ;  rivers,  77  ;  lakes 
and  waterfalls,  79 ;   coal-fields,  82.      Area  and 
population  of  the  Welsh  counties,  86.     Topo- 
graphy, 108.    See  also  England  and  Walks. 
Wallachia,  a  principality  of  Turkey,  306,  313. 
Wallenstadt,  a  town  and  lake  of  Switzerland,  313. 
Wallo,  687. 
Walsall,  92. 

Walton  on  the  Naze,  103. 
Wandle,  river,  104. 
Wanganui,  river,  855,  858. 
Wangaroa  Harbour,  855. 
Wansbeck,  an  English  river,  87. 
Wantage,  105. 
Ware,  98. 
Wareham,  106. 
Waren,  213. 
Warminster,  105. 
Warnemiinde,  263. 
Warra,  685. 
Warragong  Mountains  (or  Australian  Alps),  822, 

834. 
Warrington,  90. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  295. 
Warta,  river,  240. 

Warwick,  an  English  town  and  county,  94. 
Wash,  the,  70. 
Washington,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 

747,  767. 
Washington,  city,  754. 
Washington,  Mount,  748 ;  magnificent  view  from 

its  summit,  749. 
Washington  Island  (or  Ouahouga),  865. 
Washita  Hills  and  river,  765. 
Wast  Water,  an  English  lake,  79. 
Wateree,  river,  756. 

Waterford,  an  Irish  city  and  county,  132,  136. 
Waterloo,  field  of,  194. 
Watling  Island,  797. 
Waveney,  river,  102,  103. 

Weald,  a  district  in  the  south  of  England,  73,  101. 
Wear,  river,  77,  88. 
Wearmouth,  88. 
Weaver,  river,  78,  99. 
Wednesbui-y,  92. 
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Weimar,  256. 

Weissembourg,  185. 

"Welland,  an  English,  river,  77,  98,  99. 

Welland  Canal,  728. 

Wellesley  Province,  59. 

Wellingborough,  166. 

Wellington,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  100. 

Wellington,  a  town  in  Somerset,  166. 

Wellington,  a  town  and  province  in  New  Zealand, 

858. 
Wellington  Channel,  726. 
Wellington  Island  (New  Zealand),  855. 
Wellington,  Mount  (Tasmania),  848,  852. 
Wells  (Norfolk,)  166. 
Wells  (Somersetshire),  101,  166. 
Welshpool,  108. 
Wener,  lake,  55,  277. 
Wenlock  Edge,  72. 
Wensum,  river,  102. 
Wentuhuysen  Inlet,  743. 
Werra,  river,  248. 
Werschitz,  231. 
Wesel,  242. 
Weser,  river,  248,  261. 
West  Bromwich,  92. 
West  Indies,  the  :  extent,  natural  features,  and 

climate,  789  ;  productions  and  inhabitants,  790 ; 

description  of  the  different  islands,  790 — 797. 
Westbury,  167. 

Westerwald,  a  hill  region  of  Germany,  260. 
Western  Islands  (of  Scotland),  see  Hebrides. 
Western  Islands,  or  Azores,  385. 
Western  Port  (Australia),  837.     Its  discovery  by 

Mr.  Bass,  846. 
Westmeath,  an  Irish  county,  132,  133. 
Westmoreland,  an  English  county,  89. 
Westphalia,  a  province  of  Prussia,  241. 
Westport,  135. 

Westra,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 
Wetter,  lake,  55,  277. 
Wetter-horn,  the,  46. 

Wexford,  a  town  and  county  of  Ireland,  132,  134. 
Wey,  an  English  river  (Dorsetshire),  106. 
Wey,  an  English  river  (Surrey),  104. 
Weymouth,  106,  167. 
Whalsay,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 
Wharfe,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 

78. 
Wheeling,  755. 

Whernside,  a  hill  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 71. 
Whitby,  91. 

White  Bay  (Newfoundland^  739. 
White  Mountains,  the,  748,  749. 
White  River,  765. 
White  Sea,  51,  53,  294. 
Whitehaven,  89. 
Whitstable,  167. 
Whydah,  688. 
Wick,  128. 

Wicklow,  a  town  and  county  of  Ireland,  132,  133. 
Widin,  312. 

Wielicza,  salt  mines  of,  229. 
Wiesbaden,  260. 
Wigan,  90,  167. 
Wight,  Isle  of,  106. 

Wigton,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland,  121. 
Wiley  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Salisbury  Avon, 

105. 
Wildbad,  253. 
Wildungen,  260. 
Willemstadt,  798. 
Willenhall,  92. 

William,  river  (Australia),  835. 
William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  731. 
William's  Town  (Australia),  839. 
Williamsport,  754. 

Wilmington,  a  town  in  Delaware,  U.  S.,  753. 
Wilmington,  a  town  in  North  Carolina,  U.  S.,  756. 
Wilna,  or  Vilna,  294. 
Wilson,  Cape,  821,  837. 
Wiltshire,  an  English  county,  105. 
Winchelsea,  .104. 

Winchester,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  105. 
Winchester  (United  States),  755. 


Windermere,  an  English  lake,  79. 

Windrush,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  95. 

Windsor,  a  town  in  England,  105. 

Windsor,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  835. 

Windsor,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  737. 

Windward  Islands,  795. 

Winnipeg,  lake,  710,  742. 

Winthurthur,  213. 

Wirksworth,  93. 

Wisbeach,  102. 

Wisby,  279. 

Wisconsin,  one  of  the  United  States,  760. 

Wismar,  263. 

Witham,  an  English  river,  77,  102. 

Witney,  95. 

Wittenberg,  240. 

Woburn,  98. 

Woerlitz,  258. 

Woguls,  the :  a  people  of  Northern  Asia,  636. 

Wolds  (of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire),  the,  71. 

Wolfenbuttel,  262. 

Wollaston,  lake,  709. 

Wollin,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oder, 
54. 

Wollondilly,  river,  835. 

Wollongong,  837. 

Wolverhampton,  92. 

Woodstock,  95. 

Wooler,  87. 

Woolli,  687. 

Woolwich,  103. 

Worcester,  a  city  and  county  of  England,  94. 

Worcester,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  750. 

Workington,  89. 

Worksop,  167. 

Worms,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  259. 

Worthing,  104. 

Wrath,  Cape,  112,  128. 

Wrekin,  the,  72,  99. 

Wrexham,  108. 

Wuler  Lake,  the,  575. 

Wurno,  685. 

Wurtemberg,  a  German  kingdom,  252. 

Wiirzburg,  251. 

Wycombe,  95. 

Wye,  river  (flowing, into  Bristol  Channel),  77,  100. 

Wye,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Deiwent  (Derby- 
shire), 92. 

Wymondham,  103. 


Xalapa  (or  Jalapa),  779. 

Xalisco,  a  province  of  Mexico,  779. 

Xarayes,  lake  of,  712. 

Xativa,  or  San  Felipe,  365. 

Xenil,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadalquivir,  363. 

Xeres  (de  la  Frontera),  a  Spanish  seaport,  367. 

Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  369. 

Xingu,  river,  713. 

Xucar,  river,  356. 


Yafa,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  see  Jaffa. 

Yakoots,  the :  a  people  of  Northern  Asia,  636. 

Yakoutsk,  633. 

Yalo,  a  village  of  Syria,  the  ancient  Ajalon,  414. 

Yaman,  Mount,  50. 

Yambo,  505  ;  road  thence  to  Medina,  506. 

Yang-tsze-kiang  (or  Blue  River  of  China),  391, 

597,  620. 
Yanina,  see  Janina. 

Yaouri,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  684. 
Yapura,  river,  713. 
Yare,  an  English  river,  77,  102. 
Yarkand,  620. 

Yarmouth,  an  English  seaport,  102. 
Yarmouth,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  737. 
Yarra-Yarra,  river,  838. 

Yakriba,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  C88. 
Yarrow,  a  Scotch  river,  116,  121. 
Yarrow  (or  San -poo),  river,  392,  620. 
Yavari,  river,  713. 
Yazoo,  river,  763. 
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Ye  fat,  the  ancient  Jotctpata,  450. 

Yeh,  a  town  and  province  in  south-eastern  Asia, 
594. 

Yell,  a  Scotch  island,  116. 

Yellow  Sea,  388. 

Y  kme.v,  a  province  of  Arabia,  514. 

Yenesei,  river,  391. 

Yeni-bazar  (or  Novi-bazar),  SU. 

Yeni-kaleh  (or  Yenikale),  a  fortress  in  the  Cri- 
mea, 298  ;  strait  of,  297.- 

Yeni-shehr  (or  Larissa),  a  town  hi  Thessaly,  311. 

Yeou,  river,  651.  v 

Yeo,  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Parret,  101. 

Yeovil,  101. 

Yezidis,  a  sect  of  Armenian  mountaineers,  629. 

Yola,  685. 

Yonne,  a  French  river  and  department,  169,  174. 

Yore  (or  Ure),  an  English  river,  178. 

York,  an  English  city  and  county,  90,  91. 

York,  vale  or  plain  of,  74. 

York,  Cape,  821. 

York  Factory,  or  Fort  York,  742. 

York,  Mount,  834. 

York  Peninsula,  840. 

Youghal,  136,  167. 

Ypres,  196. 

Yssel,  river,  202,  206. 

Ythan,  a  Scotch  river,  125. 

Yucata  ft,  a  country  of  Central  America,  attached 
to  the  Mexican  confederation,  781  ;  its  numer- 
ous ruined  cities,  782;  frequent  political 
changes,  783. 

Yukagirs,  the  :  a  people  of  Northern  Asia,  636. 

Yukon  (or  Kwichpack),  river,  743. 

Yung-ling,  mountains,  389.   ' 

Yun-nan,  a  province  of  China,  598,  600. 

Yurua,  river,  713. 

Yutay,  river,  713. 

Yverdun,  a  Swiss  town  (canton  of  Vaud),  216. 


Zacatecas,  a  town  and  territory  of  Mexico,  777. 

Zacatula,  or  Balsas,  river,  776. 

Zafaran  Boli,  481. 

Zagros,  Mountains  of,  390,  532. 

Zaire  (or  Congo,  river),  see  Congo. 


Zaisang,  lake,  393. 

Zambesi,  river,  651,  692. 

Zamora,  360. 

Zanesville,  759. 

Zanquebar,  a  coast-region  of  Ea?tern  Africa, 

691. 
Zante,  island  and  town,  329. 
Zanzibar,  a  town  and  island  of  Eastern  Africa, 

691,  692. 
Zara,  232. 
Zbaraz,  a  town  of  Lower  Podolia — its  memorable 

defence  against  the  Cossacks,  295  {note). 
Zea,  a  Greek  island,  322. 
Zealand,  a  Danish  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Baltic,  267,  268. 
Zebeed,  514. 
Zebu,  island,  645,  646. 
Zbrland,  a  maritime  province   of  the  Nether- 
lands, 205. 
Zeitun,  plain  of,  534. 
Zella,  256. 
Zelle,  see  Celle. 

Zerafshan  (or  Samarcand),  river,  624. 
Zerbst,  258. 

Zettinie  (or  Cettinie),  321. 
Zeulenroda,  257. 
Zeylah,  691. 
Zieriksee,  205,  208. 

Zileh,  or  Zilleh,  481 ;  its  annual  fair,  482. 
Zirknitz,  lake,  222. 
Zittau,  255. 
Zlata-oust,  300,  301. 
Zollverein,  the,  265. 

Zoolahs,  a  people  of  South  Africa,  656,  696,  697. 
Zouaves,  a  native  people  of  North  Africa,  661. 
Zouga,  river,  697. 
Zug,  a  town,  canton,  and  lake  of   Switzerland, 

215. 
Zurich,  a  town,  canton,  and  lake  of  Switzerland, 

55,  210,  212  ;  beauty  of  the  lake,  213. 
Zurrah,  lake,  393  ;  island  in  its  centre,  543. 
Zutphen,  206. 
Zuyder  Zee,  the,  201. 
Zvornik,  311. 

Zweibrucken,  or  Deux-ponts,  252. 
Zwingenberg,  259. 
Zwolle,  206. 
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